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scrintion  of.  154 
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Feairly  Nautilus.  de«cription  of.  149 

PeeU  the  late  Sir  Robert.  Bart,  Bio- 
sraphical  notice  o(^  108 

Fenuin  Doctor  and  Electrical  Ma- 
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PhiloMithy.  true  and  false,  compared, 
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of-War.  181 
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Pity  and  Hatred,  difference  between, 
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Places  of  PuMe  Worship,  their  effects, 
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Plough,  the,  form  and  varieties  of,  205 
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Poor  Richard.  Sayings  of,  14 
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Night  Alarm.  197 
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.     181 
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the  Society  Islands,  69 
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cjicster,  199 
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Deal  Board.  6 
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Bible,  204 
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Raja  Paxa.  160 

Rajah  of  Tanjore.  lines  by  the.  54 

Ratlsbbn,  City  of,  186 

Reading,  Sir' J.  Ilerschel  on  a  taste 

for.  6 
Real  Ufe.  a  tale  of.  175 
Reaping,  228 

RsAsoo,  remarks  on,  by  Dryden.  231 
Rmuoq  and  Kindness,  the  Language 

of.  6 


Reflection,  Art  of,  115 

Religion,  a  guide  and  protector,  103 
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Royal  Palace  at  Eltham.  Kent,  15 
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Leaning  Tower  of,  2 

Scene  after  a  Summer  Shower,  940 
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Sea.  the.  remarks  on,  227 

Sensitive  Plant,  the  large-flowering, 
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Shark-Charmers.  Ceylonese,  178 

Sharp,  Arclibishop,  and  the  Highway- 
man. 150 

Sheep,  effect  of  Music  on,  173 

Shiant  Isles,  basaltic  character  of,  88, 
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Shirboum  Castle,  Oxfordshire,  71 

Shoes,  and  their  various  forms,  130 

Sky,  Island  of.  82 

Smelling-salts,  how  preparetl,  189 
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Funerals  at.  164 
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Storr  Head.  81 
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Temperance  in  all  things,  necessity 
of.  118 

Terms,  on  misuse  of.  59 

Thonghts  on  the  Beauties  of  the  Crea- 
tion, 179 

Thrushes,  remark  on  their  mode  of  In- 
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Time,  misery  of  not  improving,  71 

on  the  misuse  of.  199 

— —  the  swiftness  of,  14 

Toadstool,  236 
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Corn,  Uice.  243 

Vaporization.  GO 

Vegetable    Forms,    remarks  on  their 
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Vegetabltf  Life,  189 

Vegetable  Productions  of  Ceylon,  158 
Village  Pastor,  the,  80 
Vinegar,  Aromatic,  how  prepared,  207 
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protiuctivo  of  happiness,  148 
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Voyage  on  the  Mississippi,  27 
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Water-clocks,  or  Clepsydrs.  modes  of 
constructing,  188 

Water-filter,  simple,  62 

Wealth  and  Civilization,  remarks  on 
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Wealth,  Protn^ess  of  Society  in,  consi- 
dered. 103 

Wheal  Friendship  Copper-mine,  th# 
Inclined  Plane  at,  231 

Wheat.  228 

Whisky,  illicit  DistiUation  of,  in  Scot- 
land,  167 

Wight,  Isle  of.  No.  v.,  21 

Wild  Beasts,  fiuht  of,  77 

Winchester  Cathedral,  209 

Windmill,  229 

Winter,  remarks  on.  54 

Witches  and  Witchcraft,  remarks  on. 
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Worid,  ill  dispositions  of  the,  183 

Writing,  the  history  of,  78 

Y  Maen  Chwyf,  or  Racking  Stone,  38  * 
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A«eabQ|i.  Fortress  o(  117 
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AgriciUtttre,  illustrations  of  opsrations 
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Asaph,  St ,  Cathedral  of,  33 
Amerre,  Cathedral  of,  225 

IJabylon,    Fall   of,    ((him     Martin's 


print)  97 
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Baeos,  Lord,  portrait  of,  248 

Basle.  Swilxerland.  Gate  of  St  Paul 

.     at.  65 
BenaMs,  scene  in  the  City  of,  57 
Bowing,  process  of,  in  Hat  Making,  12 

CaylM  Elephant.  Portrait  of,  120 
Elk,  144 

■  Natives  of,  93 

■  Pearl-flihcry.  177 

the  Jury  Court  of,  106 

Champignon,  i^ 
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ings to  illustrate,  188,  189 
Cockle,  221 
Colel^ter,    Ruins  of    St   BotolpVs 

Priory  at,  200 
Cologne,  View  in,  169 
Golumbo,  Ceylon,  view  of,  101 
Coloinns.  Grecian  and  Roman.  95 

^ Hindoo  and  Egyptian,  96 

Constantinople.  Library  at,  137 
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Qonnonnts.  168 
Costumes,  ancient  Mexican,  45 
Cowdray   Hqpise.    Midhurst,    Sussex. 
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Criehton,  the  Admirable,  portrait  of,  196 
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slUre,  73 
•^— <— —  Ruins    of  the  Episcopal 

Palace  at,  80 
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Dnnvcgan  Castle.  Isle  of  Sky.  83 
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Elephants,  wild.  Method  of  catching 

in  Ceylon.  113  ^ 
Elephani  Ceylon,  120 
Elk,  Ceylon.  144  . 
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Palace  at,  16 
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Escurial,  general  View  of  the,  216 

French  Gypsies,  40 
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Gottingen,  a  City  of  Hanover.  241 
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208 
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the  Royal  Palace  at,  213 

i  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn,  245 
Mexican  Costumes.  45 
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thedral  of.  41 

view  of  the  City  of.  121 
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the  Isle  of.  145 
Mushroom,  the,  236 
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tlnns  of  the  method  of  preserv- 
ing, 172 

Nautilus  pompilins,  or  Pearly  Nauti- 
lus, and  iU  beak  and  shell,  149 

Niagara,  Falls  of.  as  seen  from  the 
Table  Rock.  9 
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Oxford  Cathedral,  1&3 
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Public  Library  at  Constantinople,  131 
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Souflleur,  Mauritius,  view  of.  77 
Stone,  leat  of  breaking  on  a  man's 

chest.  5 
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Toadstool,  236 
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THE  LEANING  TOWER  OF  SARAGOSSA. 

The  curious  building  represented  in  the  engraving 
contained  in  the  preceding  page^  is  an  object  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  Spanish  town'  of  Saragossa. 
It  bears  the  name  of  Torre  Nuevo,  or  New  Tower, — 
which  is  rather  inapphcablc  now,  considering  that  it 
has  been  erected  since  the  year  159-4  5  its  present 
use  is  that  of  a  belfry.  "We  need  hardly  tell  our 
rondors  that  it  does  not  stand  upright  j  thoy  will  sec 
it  in  the  view,  leaning  rather  fearfully  towards  the 
church,  which  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  It  looks,  indeed,  like  its  famous  rival  of 
Pisa*,  as  though  every  moment  it  were  going  to  fallj 
but  it  has  looked  the  same  for  nearly  the  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  has  not  fallen  yet.  It  is 
rather  lofty,  the  ascent  to  its  top  being  by  280  steps  j 
and  iVoni  the  upper  balcony  a  noble  prospect  is 
gained.  The  style  of  its  architecture  is  pretty  and 
ornamental ;  and  the  material  employed  in  its  con- 
struction is  brick. 

"  At  first  sight  of  this  curious  edifice,"  says  Mr. 
Locker,  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  our  view 
of  it,  "  the  question,  *  How  it  came  so  ?'  instantly 
occurred  to  us  j  but  we  found  it  not  so  easy  to  obtain 
a  solution,  for  the  critics  of  Saragossa  seem  as  much 
divided  in  opinion  as  those  of  Pisaj  and  though 
their  tower  is  not  so  old  by  four  centuries,  the  cause 
of  its  declination  is  involved  in  equal  perplexity.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  foundation  may  have  sunk 
during  its  erection,  and  that  the  architect  may  have 
carried  up  the  remainder  of  his  work  as  a  triumph 
of  his  art,  counterbalancing  the  inferior  side,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  fabric  from  oversetting^  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  antiquaries  profess  to  have  discovered 
in  the  construction  of  the  Pisan  tow«r." 

The  city  of  Saragossa  possesses  many  attractions 
in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  and  before  the 
terrible  sieges  which  it  had  to  sustain  against  the 
French,  did  boast  many  more,  llie  first  siege  of  this 
city  is  one  of  the  must  woHderful  known  ^  indeed, 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Southey,  "  there  is  not,  in 
the  annals  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times,  a  single 
event  recorded,  more  worthy  to  be  held  in  admiration 
now  and  for  evermore."  Saragossa  was  one  of  the 
few  cities  which  succeeded  in  holding  out  against 
Buonaparte,  when  he  first  attempted  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain;  and  the  conduct  of 
its  inhabitants,  in  the  midst  of  the  calamities  to 
■which  they  were  exposed,  affords  truly  a  noble 
example  of  constancy  and  valour. 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  July,  1808,  shortly  before 
the  first  British  army,  mider  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, sailed  for  Portugal,  that  a  French  force,  under 
Lefebvrc  Desnoucttes,  first  advanced  to  take  pos- 
session, as  was  thought,  of  Saragossa.  The  city  was 
unfortified,  being  only  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall, 
from  ten  [to  twelve  feet  high ;  nor  did  its  situation 
alTord  any  advantages  for  defence.  It  is  curious  that 
a  writer,  who  lived  more  than  a  centurj*^  back,  speaking 
of  its  want  of  fortifications,  adds,  "  but  this  defect  is 
repaired  by  the  bravery  of  the  inhabitants."  After 
the  proofs  which  the  inhabitants  have  given  of  their 
courage,  this  praise,  as  Mr.  Southey  observes,  ap- 
pears like  prophecy.  On  this  occasion  they  were 
under  the  orders  of  Palafox,  and  that  general  took 
such  measures  as  he  deemed  best  suited  to  the 
emergency. 

On  the  morning  following  their  arrival,  the  French 
attempted  to  storm  the  city,  but,  after  much  loss, 
were  obliged  to  desist  from  Uieir  attack.  A  delay 
of  nine  days  ensued,  and  the  assault  was  then 
renewed;  but,  meeting  with  a  fresh  repulse,  liefebvre 
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began  to  bombard  the  city.  Shells  and  grenades 
were  showered  down  in  fearful  profusion,  and  there 
was  not  one  building  which  was  bomb-proof  within  the 
walls.  The  inhabitants,  however,  worked  well  and 
bravely  against  their  powerful  assailants.  "  They 
tore  dowTi  the  awnings  from  their  windows,  and 
formed  them  into  sacks,  which  they  filled  with  sand, 
and  piled  up  before  the  gates,  in  the  form  of  a 
battery,  digging  round  it  a  deep  trench.  They  broke 
holes  for  musketry  in  the  walls  and  intermediate 
buildings,  and  stationed  cannon  where  the  position 
was  favourable  for  it.  Women  of  all  ^anks  assisted  j 
they  formed  themselves  into  companies, — some  to 
relieve  the  wounded,  some  to  carry  water,  wine  and 
provisions,  to  those  who  defendecl  the  gates.  The 
Countess  Burita  instituted  a  corj)s  for  this  service  ; 
she  was  young,  delicate,  and  beautiful.  In  the  midst 
of  the  most  tremendous  fire  of  shot  and  shells  she 
was  seen  coolly  attending  to  those  occupations  which 
w-ere  now  become  her  duty  j  nor  throughout  the 
whole  of  a  two  months*  siege,  did  the  imminent 
danger  to  which  she  incessantly  exposed  herself,  pro- 
duce the  slightest  aj)parent  effect  ui)on  her,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  bend  her  from  her  heroic  purpose." 

Nor  was  she  the  only  heroine.  On  one  occ^a- 
sion,  it  happened  that  all  the  men  who  defended  a 
battery  against  which  the  French  directed  a  tremen- 
dous fire,  had  been  killed;  Augustina  Saragossa,  a 
young  woman  of  the  lower  ranks,  hapi)ened  to  arrive 
with  refreshments,  at  the  moment  when  the  citizens 
were  hesitating  to  re-man  the  guns.  She  s])rang 
forward,  "over  the  dead  and  dying,  snatched  a  mati  h 
from  the  hand  of  a  dead  artilleryman,  and  fired  off  a 
six-and-twenty  pounder;  then  jumping  upon  the  gun, 
made  a  solemn  vow  never  to  quit  it  alive  during  the 
siege."  She  lived,  however,  throughout  the  rest  of  that 
siege  and  the  whole  of  the  second,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  which,  she  fell,  with  other  prisoners,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Fivnch.  Colonel  Napier  is  disposed 
to  view  these  efforts  of  female  heroism  rather  more 
coldly  than  the  writer  from  whom  we  take  the 
above  extract — Mr.  Southey.  "  The  current  romantic 
tales,"  he  says,  *'  of  women  rallying  the  troops,  and 
leading  them  forward  at  the  most  dangerous  periods 
of  this  siege,  I  have  not  touched  upon,  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  doubt,  althougli  it  is  not 
unlikely,  that  when  suddenly  environed  with  horrors, 
the  delicate  sensitiveness  of  women  driving  them  to  a 
kind  of  phrensy,  might  produce  actions  above  the 
heroism  of  men  j  and  in  patient  suffering,  their 
superior  fortitude  is  manifest ;  wherefore,  I  neither 
wholly  believe,  nor  will  deny,  their  exploits  at  Sara- 
gossa ',  merely  remarking,  that  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, Spain  swarmed  with  heroines,  clothed  in  half 
uniforms,  and  loaded  with  weapons." 

At  length,  on  the  third  of  August,  the  Frencli 
opened  their  breaching-batteries  j  the  slight  walls 
were  quickly  knocked  down,  and  the  besiegers  rushed 
forward  to  the  attack.  They  entered  the  street  of 
St.  Engraeia,  so  called  after  a  famous  convent  of 
that  name,  and  passing  down  to  its  extremity',  set 
fire  to  the  General  Hospital.  A  hideous  and  revolting 
spectacle  ensued  j  the  sick  and  wounded  threw  them- 
selves from  the  windows  to  escape  the  flames,  and  the 
madmen,  who  were  confined  within  the  building, 
"issued  forth,"  says  Colonel  Napier,  "among  the 
combatants,  muttering,  shouting,  singing,  and 
moping,  according  to  the  character  of  their  disorder, 
while  drivelling  idiots  mi.xed  their  unceasing  cries 
with  the  shouts  of  contending  soldiers."  After 
niucli  fighthig,  the  French  succeeded  in  forcing 
their  vf^7  ^^^o  the  street  called  the  Cozo,  in  tlic  very 
centre  ^^  *^^  ^^*^  '  ^^^  before  evening,  they  were  in 
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possession  of  one  lialf  of  SaragosGa.  Lcfebvre  now 
thought  itthe  time  to  make  proposals  for  a  surrender, 
ftnd  he  addresRed  this  brief  note  to  Folafox : — 
"llead  QimHera,  St.  Engracia.  Capituktioa." 
The  reply  of  the  Spaniard  was  equally  lacooic  : — 
"Head  Quarters,  Surogossa  War  to  the  knife." 
The  contest  which  ensued  waa  indeed  terrific ;  Mr. 
Sonthcy  calls  it  "unexampled  in  history,"  and 
describes  it  with  hb  usual  graphic  power.  "One 
side  of  the  Cozo/'  he  says,  "  a  street  about  as  wide 
as  Pall  Mall,  was  possessed  by  the  French  ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  it,  their  general,  Verdier,  gave  his  orders 
fnam  the  Franciscan  convent.  The  opposite  side  was 
maiatained  by  the  Aragonese,  who  threw  up  batteries 
at  the  openings  of  the  cross -streets,  within  a  few 
paces  of  those  which  the  French  erected  against 
them.  The  intervening  space  was  presently  heaped 
with  dead,  either  slain  upon  the  spot,  or  thrown  out 
from  the  windows.  Next  day,  the  ammunition  of  the 
citizens  began  to  fail ;  the  French  were  expected 
every  moment  to  renew  their  cITorts  for  completing 
the  conquest,  and  even  this  circumstance  occasioned 
no  dismay,  nor  did  any  one  think  of  capitulation. 
One  cry  was  heard  from  the  people,  wherever  PalafoK 
rode  among  them,  that,  if  powder  failed,  they  were 
ready  to  attack  the  enemy  with  their  knives — for- 
midable weapons,  in  the  hands  of  desperate  men."  For- 
tunately, however,  fresh  supplies  arrived,  and  the  con- 
test was  then  renewed,  being  continued  from  street  to 
street,  from  house  to  house,  and  from  room  to  room. 
This  state  of  almost  uninterrupted  conflict  lasted 
throaghout  eleven  successive  days  and  nights ;  neither 
party  evincing  the  slightest  disposition  to  yield. 
The  Spaniards  foi^ht  like  men  who  knew  the  doom 
which  awuted  them,  in  the  case  of  their  being  van- 
quished j  and  the  French  were  maddened  with 
indignation  at  such  resistance  from  a  town,  which  all 
the  rules  of  war  declared  to  be  untenable.  It  was 
almost  certain  death  for  cither  party  to  appear  by 
day-light  within  reach  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the 
other  i  bat  wbea  darkness  came  on,  the  combatants 
frequently  dashed  across  the  street  to  attack  each 
other's  batteries. 

The  nambcr  of  the  killed  was  very  great,  and  their 
bodies  lay  where  tliey  fell }  the  atmosphere  waa 
tamtcd,  and  it  was  feared  that  pestilence  would  ensue. 
Palafux  adopted  the  expedient  of  tying  ropes  to  the 
French  prisoners,  and  pushing  them  forward  to  bring 
away  the  bodies  ;  fur  he  knew  that  it  wouhl  be  only 
cxposiag  his  followers  to  certain  death,  were-  he  to 
:>ead  them  to  perform  the  task.  Throughuut  the 
whole  of  thia  dreadful  trial,  the  fortitude  of  the  be- 
sieged remained  unshaken ;  their  spirit  seemed  to 
rise  with  their  successes,  and  at  length  they  left  the 
French  only  one-eighth  instead  of  one-half  of  the  city. 
News  began  to  arrive  which  was  very  disheartening 
to  the  enemy  J  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  the 
French  columns  were  discovered  in  full  retreat. 

Saragossa  was  less  fortunate  on  the  second  occasion 
of  its  being  besieged  by  the  French,  in  the  month  of 
November,  the  same  year.  After  holding  out  till 
the  middle  of  February  in  the  following  year,  it  was 
obliged  to  capitulate. 


^iTR  the  band  we  demand,  we  promise,  we  call,  dismiss, 
threaten,  entreat,  supplicste,  deny,  refuse,  inturrogate, 
idmiro,  reckon,  conleBS,  repent;  express  fear,  express 
■baine,  expreai  doubt ;  we  instruct,  command,  unite,  en- 
tonnge,  swear,  teatifr,  accuse,  condemn,  acquit,  insult, 
'~  '  e,  defy,  diwlaiii,  llatt«r,  applaud,  blesa,  abase,  ridicule, 
_.il^  MoomnwDd,  exalt,  regale,  gladden,  complain, 
*Aict,  diseomfort,  diuouiage,  astonish ;  oiclaira,  iaoicato 
aknce,  sad  what  not?  mtti  avarietyand  amuUiplication 
tfcat  kaep  pac«  with  tbt  toogne. — ^Montaigne. 


The  number  of  working  collieries  on  the  river  Tj-ne  in  the 
year  1829  was  forty-one ;  on  |tbe  north  side  twenty-three, 
and  on  the  south  side  eighteen.  On  the  river  Wear,  six  on 
the  north,  and  twelve  on  the  south  side,  making  eighteen ; 
the  whole  number  on  both  rivers  being  fifty  nine. 

The  collieries  on  the  Tyne  are  capable  of  raieinfr  double 
their  present  quantity  of  coals  with  the  lame  machinery, 
but  nut  with  the  same  number  of  men.  Those  on  the 
Wear  are  capable  of  raising  oae-balf  more.  The  reason 
why  thcEC  collieries  do  not  work  to  their  fuH  cxtCT)t,  is,  that 
there  is  not  a  sufflcient  market  to  take  off  the  quantity  of 
coals  thnt  could  be  so  raised. 

A  much  greater  proportion  of  superior  coals  comes  from 
the  collieries  do  the  Wear,  than  fVom  those  on  the  Tyne. 

Within  ihc  preceding  fifteen  years,  the  number  of  col- 
lieries on  the  Wear  has  increased,  and  collieries  of  larger 
power  have  come  into  action  during  that  time.  Several 
new  collieries  have  also  been  opened  on  the  Tyne,  whilst 
on  ilic  Tees  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
export  of  coals. 

in  some  cases,  the  coal  which  is  obtained  from  the  pit  is 
about  90  per  cent. ;  and,  according  to  the  present  irapro^'ed 
system  of  working  the  mines,  all  the  coal,  or  nearly  all,  is 
got  out  of  the  earth ;  that  which  remains  behind  being 
scarcely  worth  mentioning. 

There  are  collieries  in  the  North  which  hare  cost  from 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  to  1$0,D00  pounds,  in  sinking  tho 
pits,  the  establishment  of  machinery,  and  every  thing  re- 
quisite for  putting  the  coal  on  hoard  the  craft,  whether  into 
keels  or  barges,  or  into  ships.  This  sum  includes  railways, 
wagons,  and  machinery. 

Collieries  are  usually  worked  by  adventurers.  On  tho 
Tyne  there  are  only  five  proprietors,  out  of  tlu  fbrly-one  col- 
lieries on  that  river,  who  work  their  own  mines ;  on  the 
Wear  there  are  only  three ;  all  the  rest  ara  in  the  hands  of 
lessees,  or  adventurers .| 

The  aggregate  money-capital  emploj-cd  by  the  coal-ownem 
on  the  river  Tyne,  amounts  to  about  a  million  and  a  half, 
exclusive  of  the  craft  in  the  river.  Some  of  these  persons 
arc  owners  of  the  craft,  but  many  hire  keels  or  barges. 
The  money-capital  employed  on  the  Wear  is  estimated  at 
from  six  to  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Tho  wages  of  the  colliers,  if  they  could  have  full  employ- 
ment, are  ample ;  but  there  is  not  full  employment  fbr 
them :  fourteen  shillings  a  week  i*  their  lowest  wages ;  but 
they  could  cam  flvo  shillings  per  day,  if  they  bad  work  to 
enable  them  so  to  do. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  well-meaning  persons  who 
have  expressed  great  anxiety,  arising  from  an  approhcnston 
that  the  ticno  was  rapidly  approaching  when  tho  coal-mine* 
of  England  would  be  exhausted,  and  that  future  generations 
would  be  deprived  of  the  solace  and  comfort  of  a  goo<l  coal- 
fire.     In  order  to  allay  this  natural  anxiety,  the  following 
estimate  of  the  extent  and  produce  of  the  coal-mines  of  two 
counties  in  England  only,  and  the  proportion  excavated,  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hugh  Taylor,  colliery  agent 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.     Tliis  estimate  does  not 
include  the  coal-flelda  of  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  Lanea* 
shire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  Monmouthshire,  Glou- 
cestershire, Somersetshire,  or  Wales. 
The  Durham  Coal  Field.— From  South  Shields  south 
ward  (o  Castle  Eden,  21  miles ;  thence  wesluard 
to  West  Auckland,    32  miles;   north-east   from 
West  Auckland  to   Eltringham,  33  miles;   and 
thenco  to  Shields,  22  miles;  being  an  extent  or 

area  of  square  miles 534 

Northumberland   Coal   FteW.— From   Shields  north 

27  miles,  by  an  averagebrcadthof  Smiles,  being      243 

Total  square  miles  ....  837 
(Portion  Excavated. — In  Durham,  on  the  Tyne,  say  39 
square  miles;  on  the  Wear  40  square  miles — making  79 
square  lailes. 

In  Northumberland,  say  thirteen  miles  by  two,  equal  to 
twenty-six  square  miles;  making  the  total  excavated  in  Ihoso 
two  counties  to  bo  105  square  miles.  Thus  leaving  T.li  square 
miles  of  coal  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land only,  yet  to  be  exravalcd. 

Estimating  the  workable  coal'Strata  at  uU  average  thick' 
ness  of  twelve  feet,  the  solid  contents  of  one  square  mile  will- 
be  12,39a,000ton>;  uidof  733  square  miles,  9>Q&<tA%4j^Q^ 
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^■n.  Deduct  one-third  for  loss  Ijy  email  con),  mtotceptioni 
liy  dikes,  and  othar  interrupUons,  3,023,160,000,  there 
TtiDuns  6,0 -16,320 ,000  tana :  a  qunntily  adequate  to  aupply 
the  present  vend  fhim  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Hartley, 
Blytbe,  and  Stockton,  of  3,5Q0,OU0  tons  annually  Tor  a 
period  of  1727  ycara. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  extent  of  coal-field  in  (he 
northern  and  southern  districts  of  Northumberland ;  but 
the  tbtegoing  comprises  that  which  it  continuous,  and  most 
■uitable  and  available  for  exportation. 

Tbe  number  of  persons  employed  under  ground  in  the 
works  on  the  Tyne  aro,— Men.  4937 ;  Boys,  3554  ;  toeelher 
8491.  Above  ground— Men,  2745;  Boys,  718.  Making 
together,  3463  ;  which,  added  to  the  number  employed 
under  ground,  will  make  a  total  of  11,95'!,  which.  Id  round 
numbers,  may  be  called  12,000. 

In  the  works  on  the  river  Wear  there  arc  9,000  men  and 
bayi  employed;  which,  with  the  12,000  employed  in  the 
works  on  the  Tyne,  make  the  number  engaged  in  digging 
•nd  raising  coal,  and  delivering  it  to  the  sliips  on  the  two 
rivers,  to  be  21,000.  From  the  best  calculations  it  would 
appear,  that  averaging  the  coasting-vessels  that  carry  cools 
to  thn  eize  of  220  Loudon  chaldrons  each  vessel,  there 
vouldbe  1400  vessels  employcfl.  which  would  require  15,000 
■eameu  and  boys  to  tuivigate  them. 
SUUHABY. 

1400  Ships  of  220  London  Chaldrons. 

Navigated  by  Seamen     15,000 

Pitmen,  and  people  employed  above  ground .  .  21,000 
Keelraen,  Coal  Boatmen,  Casters  &  Trimmers     2000 

Making  the  total  number  of  Persons 
toloyed  in  the  Coal  Trade  on  the  ri 
Tyne  and  Wear ,  ■  .  . 

This  enumeration  does  not  inclwle  returns  from  Blythe, 
Butley,  or  Stockton,  or  fh>m  Scotland,  but  is  slriotly  con- 
lined  to  the  coal-works  on  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Wear. 

In  the  year  1827,  according  to  the  Custom-House  re- 
turns, there  ware  606  collier-ships  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Sunderland,  the  tonnage  of  which  amounted  to  102,454 
tent;  and  the  numberof  ships  that  cleared  out  in  that  year 
vith  cools,  was  7518.  The  town  of  Sunderland  is  prin- 
^pally,  if  not  entirely,  supported  by  the  coal-trode;  and 
there  ore  variety  of  manufactures  of  diOcrent  descriptions 
dependent  upon  it.  The  quantity  of  coals  exported  to 
Ibreign  countries  ftom  Sunderland,  on  an  average  of  four 
jwvsv  was  34,000  London  chaldrons,  and  those  sent  coast- 
vise  1,050,000  London  chaldrons. 

The  collieries  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear  are  subject  to 
various  accidents ;  more  especially  those  which  supply  the 
best  coals.  The  principal  catastrophes  to  which  they  a'ro 
wibject  are  explosions,  creeps,  and  drowning  by  water. 
One  of  the  difficulties  in  sinking  a  shad  is  that  of  passing 
through  [Quicksands;  another  is  the  immense  quantities  of 
vater  which  are  met  with  in  the  cavernous  parts  of  the 
stratifteation,  generally  within  forty  or  fifty  fathoms  of  the 
■urfttce,  which  is  always  dammed  bock  by  what  is  called  a 
"tub,"  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  cast-iron  caisson.  Mr. 
Buddie,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
coal-trade,  states  that  he  sunk  a  shaft  which  required  forty 
&tboms  of  cast-iron  tubbing.  At  forty  fathoms  the  strata 
became  perfectly  impervious  to  water.  One  of  the  accidents 
to  which  collieries  are  liable  is  the  breaking  of  this  caisson, 
which  has  frequently  happened,  the  water  then  rushing 
down  into  the  mine  below  and  drowning  it ;  thereby  orca- 
■ioning  o  suspension  of  the  works,  and  very  great  expense, 
till  the  tub  could  be  repaired,  and  the  water  drawn  off.  A 
double-power  pum ping-engine  is  then  used,  and  there  is 
then  one  shaft  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  the  water  out, 
«nd  another  fbt  drawing  the  coal.  Pits  of  1 70  fathoms  deep 
ue  subject  to  this  drowning. 

The  Quantity  of  coal  worked  depends  upon  the  quantity 
nquirea  for  tho  market;  but  the  proportion  between  the 
quantity  worked  and  the  quantity  sold  has  been  thus  cal- 
euloted :  Taking  700,000  as  the  whole  quantity  worked, 
then  SOO.OOO  of  that  quantity  is  exported  to  London  and 
elsewhere ;  100,000,  is  consumed  by  the  collieries,  and  sold 
from  the  pits,  for  land  sale  and  home  consumption ;  and 
100,000  is  wasted. 

The  quantity  of  coals  consumed  in  England  and  Wales 
u  calculated  as  follows.  In  manufactories,  3,500.000  Lon- 
don chaldrons ;  in  household  consumption  5,500,000 ; 
making  9,000,000  London  chaldrons  consumed  ttom  inland 
eollieries.  The  quantity  sent  coastwise  on  both  sides  of  the 
faUnd  is  3,000,000  chaldrons,  makingtw«lTe  milUoni  in  all. 


FEATS  OF  SfTRENGTH. 
Most  of  the  feats  performed  by  jnggTen  and  others, 
when  properly  examined,  and  stripped  of  their 
false  colouring,  prove  to  be  either  illustrations  of 
some  well-knuwn  property  of  matter,  the  application 
of  mechanical  power  in  an  nnusual  way,  or  mere 
simple  deceptions, 

lliese  obacrvations  may  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  a,  curious  performance  which  took  place  in  London 
some  years  back.  The  exhibitor,  a  stnmg  athletic 
man,  allowed  a  large  stone  to  be  laid  on  his  chest,  and 
broken  to  pieces  by  sledge-hammers,  without  appear- 
ing to  suffer  either  pain  or  inconvenience.  The 
performance  of  this  feat  would  appear  to  require 
Herculean  strength  and  great  endurance;  but  it  was 
founded  simply  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  result 
produced  by  sbriking  a  large  body  with  a  smaller  one. 

Another  very  curious  feat  is  related  by  Dr, 
Brewster.  John  Charles  van  Eckenberg,  a  native 
of  Harzgerode  in  Anhalt,  travelled  through  Europe 
under  the  appellation  of  Sampson,  exhibiting  very 
remarkable  feats  of  strength.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  middle  size,  and  of  ordinary  strength;  and  as 
Dr.  Desaguliers  was  convinced  that  his  feats  were 
exhibitions  of  skill,  and  not  of  strength,  he  was 
desirauB  of  discovering  his  methods,  and  with  this 
view  he  went  to  see  him,  accompanied  by  Dr.  A. 
Stuart  and  others.  They  placed  themselves  round 
the  German,  so  as  to  be  able  to  observe  accnrately 
all  that  he  did,  and  their  success  was  so  great,  that 
they  were  able  to  perform  most  of  the  feata  the  same 
evening  by  themselves,  and  almost  all  the  rest  whea 
they  had  provided  K  proper  apparatus. 

The  performer  sat  upon  an  inclined  board,  placed 
tipoii  a  strong,  fixed,  square  frame ;  round  his  loioa 
was  placed  a  strong  girdle,  in  the  front  of  which  was 
an  iron  ring ;  to  this  ring  a  rope  was  fastened  by 
means  of  a  hook.  The  rope  passed  between  his  legs 
through  a  hole  in  the  npright  board,  against  which 
the  performer's  feet  were  placed,  and  several  men, 
or  two  horses  pulling,  were  unable  to  draw  him  ont 
of  his  place.  With  his  hands  he  grasped  the  mpc, 
and  seemed  to  pull  against  the  horses.     The  due 


performance  of  this  feat  depends  almost  entirely  on 
the  strength  of  the  pelvis  (the  hip  bones),  which 
forms  a  double  arch,  and  which  it  would  require  an 
immense  force  to  break,  if  the  pressure  were  directed 
directly  downwards.  The  bones  of  the  legs  and  thighs 
also,  when  standing  upright,  arc  auHiciently  strong 
to  support  a  weight  of  four  or  five  thousand  pounds, 
so  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  resisting  the  force 
of  the  two  horses,  if  the  tegs  were  kept  in  a  proper 

To  understand  the  first  deception  of  breaking  the 
stone  with  the  si  edge -hammers,  we  must  consider  the 
power  of  resistance  possessed  by  different  bodies  when 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other. 

The  force  with  which  two  bodies  strike  each 
other  when  brought  into  contact  by  some  impelling 
power,  depends  upon  two  circumstances;  namely, 
the  velocities  with  which  they  arc  impelled,  and  the 
weielit  of  ^^  bodies  therasdves.  Thus,  two  bodies 
of   eq^al  'W(!ig^^  and  moving  towards  each  otbQF 
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with  equal  velocities,  would,  when  tlicy  came  in 
contact,  strike  each  other  ^ith  c'C]iinl  force;  but  if, 
■Ithough  the  weight  waa  the  same,  one  of  these 
bodice  was  moving  with  four  or  five  times  the  velocity 
of  the  other,  then  the  quickest  moving  body  would 
strike  the  slowest  mover,  with  four  or  fiic  times  thi' 
force  that  would  have  otherwise  been  the  case. 

If  we  wish  the  slowest  mover  of  two  bodies  to 
resist  the  blow  of  the  quickest,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
weightof  the  slowest  should  exceed  that  of  thcquickest, 
by  as  many  times  as  the  velocity  of  the  smaller  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  larger.  If  this  be  done  the  striking 
force  of  the  small  body  would  be  exactly  balanced 
by  the  reaistance  of  the  larger,  and  both  would 
rcmuD  at  rest.  If,  therefore,  the  larger  body  be  two 
hundred  timea  the  weight  of  the  smaller,  and  at  rest, 
then,  although  the  velocity  of  the  smaller  increased  its 
striking  power  to  twenty  pounds,  still,  on  account 
of  the  great  difference  between  twenty  and  two 
hundred,  the  blow  would  only  be  felt  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  point  of  contact  j  and  this  arises  from 
what  is  called  the  inert  power  of  resistance  of  the 
larger  body,  which  is  always  in  proportion  to  its 
weight,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion. 

It  is,  then,  by  the  application  of  these  laws,  go  as 
to  produce  the  contingency  of  the  last  experiment, 
namely,  to  cause  a  large  body,  when  at  rest,  to  bi; 
struck  by  a  smaller,  that  this  feat  is  performed.  At 
times,  an  anvil  has  been  employed  instead  of  a  stone, 
but  the  breaking  of  the  stone  by  tlie  blows  of  the 
hammer,  produces  an  appearance  of  greater  didiculty 
in  the  experiment;  and  if  the  stone  he  well  selected, 
no  great  force  is  necessary  to  cause  the  fracture  of 
its  whole  substance. 

The  chief  difficulty  to  the  performer  is  the 
bearing,  for  any  length  of  time,  so  heavy  a  weight  as 
the  stone  or  anvil  on  his  chett ;  but  .1  man  iu  good 
beilth  can  support,  for  a  moderate  time,  a  much 
ptsater  weight  tlian  is  URiially  anppctscd,  if.  befcre  the 


weight  is  placed  on  his  chest,  he  takes  a  deep 
inspiration,  and  keeps  his  muscles  in  u  state  of 
powerful  action. 

The  following  singular  experiment,  the  eausc  of 
which  is  hitherto  unexplained,  ia  given  in  Dr. 
Brewster's  own  words. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  inexplicable 
experiments  relative  to  the  strength  of  the  human 
frame,  is  that  in  which  a  heavy  man  ia  raised  with 
the  greatest  facility,  the  instant  bis  own  lungs,  and 
those  of  the  persons  who  raise  him,  are  inflated  with 
air.  This  experiment  was,  I  believe,  first  shown  in 
England  a  few  years  ago,  by  Major  H.,  who  saw  it 
performed  in  a  lai^  par^  at  Venice,  under  the 
direction  of  an  officer  of  the  American  Navy.  The 
heaviest  person  in  company  lies  down  upon  two 
chairs,  his  legs  being  supported  by  one  and  his  back 
by  the  other.  Four  persons,  one  at  each  leg,  and  one 
at  each  shoulder,  then  try  to  raise  him,  and  they  find 
his  dead  weight  to  he  very  great,  from  the  difficulty 
they  experience  in  supporting  him.  When  he  is 
replaced  in  the  chair,  each  of  the  four  persons  takes 
hold  of  the  body  as  before,  and  the  person  to  be 
lifted  gives  two  signals  by  clapping  his  hands.  At 
the  first  signal  he  himself,  and  the  four  lifters,  begin 
to  draw  a  long  and  full  breath,  and  when  tlie  inhala- 
tion  is  completed,  or  the  lungs  filled,  the  second 
signal  is  given,  for  raising  the  person  from  the  chair. 
To  bis  own  surprise,  and  that  of  his  bearers,  he 
rises  with  the  greatest  facility,  as  if  he  were  no 
heavier  than  a  feather. 

"  On  several  occasions  I  have  observed,  that  when 
one  of  tlie  bearers  performs  his  part  ill,  ^y  making 
the  inhalation  out  of  time,  the  part  of  the  body, 
which  he  tries  to  raise  is  left  as  it  were  behind. 
At  Venice,  the  experiment  waa  performed  in  a  much 
more  imposing  manner.  The  heaviest  man  in  tJie 
party  was  raised  and  sustained  upon  the  point.i  of 
tlie  forefinwftrs  of  six  j>weo"!a." 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A   atlAHTERN    LOAF   OUT    OF   A 

DEAL-BOARD. 

To  make  wood-flour  in  perfection,  according  to  Professor 
Aut«nrietli,  the  wood,  after  being  thoroughly  stripped  of  its 
bark,  is  to  bo  sawed  transversely  into  disks,  of  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  saw-dust  is  to  be  preserved,  and 
the  disks  are  to  be  beaten  to  fibres,  in  a  pounding-rail). 
The  fibres  and  saw-dust,  mixed  together,  are  next  to  be 
deprived  of  every  thing  harsh  and  bitter  which  is  soluble 
in  water,  by  boiling  them,  where  fuel  is  abundant,  or  by 
subjecting  them  for  a  longer  time  to  the  action  of  cold 
water,  which  is  easily  done  by  enclosing  them  in  a  sling 
sack,  which  they  only  half  fill,  and  beating  the  sack  with  a 
stick,  or  treading  it  with  the  feet  in  a  rivulet.  The  whol^ 
is  then  to  be  completely  dried,  either  in  the  sun,  or  by  fire, 
and  repeatedly  ground  in  a  liour-raill.  The  ground  wood 
is  next  baked  jnto  small  fiat  cukes,  with  water,  rendered 
slightly  mucilaginous  by  the  addition  of  some  decoction  of 
linseed,  mallow  stalks  and  leaves,  lime-tree  bark,  or  any 
other  such  substance.  Professor  Autcnrieth  prefers  marsh- 
mallow  roots,  of  which  one  ounce  renders  eighteen  quarts 
of  water  sufiiciently  mucil^cit^ous,  and  these  serve  to  form 
four  pounds  and  a  tialf  of  wood-tlour  into  cakes.  These 
cakes  are  baked  until  they  are  brown  on  the  surface. 
After  this,  they  are  broken  to  pieces,  and  again  ground, 
until  the  flour  pass  through  a  fine  boulting-clotn ;  and 
upon  the  fineness  of  thp  flour  does  its  fitness  to  make  bread 
depend.  The  flour  of  a  hard  wood,  such  as  beech,  requires 
the  process  of  baking  and  grinding  to  be  repeated.  Wood- 
flour  does  not  ferment  so  readily  as  wheatcn-flour ;  but  the 
Professor  found  fifteen  pounds  of  birch-wood  flour,  with 
three  pounds  of  sour  wheat-leavcu,  and  two  pounds  of 
wheat-flour,  mixed  up  with  eight  measures  of  new  milk, 
yielded  thirty-six  pounds  of  very  good  bread.  The  learned 
Professor  tried  the  nutritious  properties  of  wood-fiour, 
in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  young  dog ;  afterwards  he  fed 
two  pigs  upon  it ;  and  then,  taking  courage  from  the 
success  of  the  experiment,  he  attacked  it  himself.  His 
family  party,  he  says,  ate  it  in  the  form  of  gruel  or  soup, 
dumplings  and  pancakes,  all  made  wilU  as  little  of  any 
other  ingredient  as  possible;  and  found  them  palatable, 
and  quite  wholesome.  Are  we,  then,  instead  of  looking 
upon  a  human  being  stretched  upon  a  bare  plank,  as  the 
picture  of  extreme  want  and  wretchedness,  to  regard  him 
as  reposing  in  the  lap  of  abundance,  and  consider  hence- 
forth, the  common  phrase,  "bed  and  board,"  as  com- 
pounded of  synonymous  terms  ? 

[(Quarterly  Review,  No.  CIV.] 


TASTE    FOR   READING. 

If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  by  me  in 
stead  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source 
of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  me  through  life,  and  a 
shield  against  its  ills,  however  things  might  go  amiss,  and 
the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading. 
I  speak  of  it,  of  course,  only  as  a  worldly  advantage,  and 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  derogating  from  the  higher  ofiice 
and  sure  and  stronger  panoply  of  religious  principles — ^but 
as  a  taste,  an  instrument,  and  a  mode  of  pleasurable 
gratification.  Give  a  man  this  taste,  and  the  means  of 
gratifying  it,  and  you  can  hardly  fail  of  making  him  a 
happy  man,  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into  his  hands  a  most 
perverse  selection  of  books.  You  place  him  in  contact 
with  the  best  society  in  every  period  of  history ;  with  the 
wisest,  the  wittiest,  with  the  tenderest,  the  bravest,  and  the 
purest  characters  who  have  adorned  humanity.  You  make 
him  a  denizen  of  all  nations — a  contemporary  of  all  ages. 
The  world  has  been  created  for  him. 

It  is  hardly  possible  but  the  character  should  take  a 
higher  and  better  tone  from  the  constant  habit  of  associating 
in  thought  with  a  class  of  thinkers,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
above  the  average  of  humanity.  It  is  morally  impossible 
but  that  the  manners  should  take  a  tinge  of  good  breeding 
and  civilization  from  having  constantly  before  our  eyes  the 
way  in  which  the  best-bred  and  best-informed  men  have 
talked  and  conducted  themselves  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other.  There  is  a  gentle,  but  perfectly  irresistible 
coercion  in  a  habit  of  reading,  well  directed,  over  the  whole 
tenour  of  a  man  s  character  and  conduct,  which  is  not  the 
less  effectual  because  it  works  insensibly,  and  Because  it  is 
really  the  last  thing  he  dreams  of.  It  cannot  be  better 
summed  up  than  in  the  words  of  the  Latm  poet — '•  Emollit 
mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros.'*  It  civilizes  the  conduct  of 
men,  and  suffers  them  not  to  remain  barbarous.— Sir 
J«  Hbrschkl. 


HUMAN  LIFE, 
Human  life  is  as  the  journey  of  a  day  r^we  rise  in 
the  morning  of  youth,  full  of  vigour,  and  full  of 
expectation :  We  set  forward  with  spirit  &nd  Lope, 
with  gaiety,  and  with  diligence,  and  travel  on  awhile 
in  the  direct  road,  piety,  towards  the  mansions  of 
rest.  In  a  short  time^  we  remit  our  fervour,  and 
endeavour  to  find  some  mitigation  of  our  duty,  and 
some  more  easy  means  of  obtaining  the  same  end. 
We  then  relax  our  vigour,  and  resolve  no  longer  to 
be  terrified  with  crimes  at  a  distance  j  but  rely  upon 
our  own  constancy,  and  venture  to  approach  what 
we  resolve  never  to  touch  :  we  thus  enter  the  bowers 
of  ease,  and  repose  in  the  shades  of  security.  Here 
the  heart  softens,  and  vigilance  subsides ;  we  are 
then  willing  to  inquire  whether  another  advance 
cannot  be  made,  and  whether  we  may  not  at  least 
turn  our  eyes  vpon  the  gardens  of  pleasure.  We 
approach  them  with  scruple,  and  hesitation ;  we  enter 
them,  but  cuter  timorous  and  trembling  j  and  always 
hope  to  pass  through  them,  without  losing  the  road 
of  virtue,  which  for  a  while  we  keep  in  our  sight,  and 
to  which  we  purpose  to  return.  But  temptation 
succeeds  temptation,  and  one  compliance  prepares  us 
for  another:  we  in  time  lose  the  happiness  of 
innocence,  and  solace  our  disquiet  with  sensual 
gratification.  By  degrees,  we  let  fall  the  remembrance 
of  our  original  intention,  and  quit  the  only  adequate 
object  of  rational  desire.  We  entangle  ourselves  in 
business,  ira merge  ourselves  in  luxury,  ami  rove 
through  labyrinths  of  inconstancy  j  till  the  darkness 
of  old  age  begins  to  invade  us,  and  disease  and 
anxiety  obstruct  our  way  :  we  then  look  back  upon 
our  lives  with  horror,  with  sorrow,  with  repentance, 
and  wish,  but  too  often  vainly  wish,  that  we  had  not 
forsaken  the  ways  of  virtue.  Happy  are  they  who 
shall  learn  from  thy  example,  not  to  despair,  that 
reformation  is  never  hopeless,  nor  sincere  endeavours 
ever  unassisted  j  that  the  wanderer  may  at  length 
return,  after  all  his  errors,  and  that  he  who  implores 
strength  and  courage  from  above,  shall  find  danger 
and  difficulty  give  way  before  him. Dr.  Johnson. 

The  object  of  a  good  and  wise  man  in  this  transitory  state 
of  existence  should  be  to  fit  himself  for  a  better,  by  con- 
trolling the  unworthy  propensities  of  his  nature,  and  im- 
proving all  its  better  aspirations;  to  do  his  duty  first  to  his 
lamily,  then  to  his  neighbours,  lastly  to  his  country  and 
his  kind ;  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  those 
who  are  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  him,  or  whom  he 
has  the  means  of  assisting,  and  never  wantonly  to  injure 
the  meanest  thing  that  lives;  to  encourage,  as  far  as  he 
may  have  the  power,  whatever  is  useful  and  ornamental  in 
society,  whatever  tends  to  refine  and  ele\'ate  humanity ;  to 
store  his  mind  with  such  knowledge  as  it  is  fitted  to  receive, 
and  he  is  able  to  attain ;  and  so  to  employ  the  talents  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  that  when  the  account  is  required,  he 
may  hope  to  have  nis  stewardship  approved. — Southey. 

The  language  of  reason,  unaccompanied  by  kindness,  will 
often  fail  of  making  an  impression ;  it  has  no  effect  on  the 
understanding,  because  it  touches  not  the  heart.  The 
language  of  kindness,  unassociated  with  reason,  will  fre- 
quently be  unable  to  persuade;  because,  though  it  may 
gain  upon  the  affections,  it  wants  that  which  is  necessary 
to  convince  the  judgment.  But  let  reason  and  kindness 
be  united  in  a  discourse,  and  seldom  will  even  pride  or  pre- 
judice find  it  easy  to  resist. Gis  borne. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  which  is  not  totally  destitute 
of  piety,  to  behold  the  subUme,  the  awful,  the  amazing 
works  of  creation  and  providence ;  the  hea«*ens  with  their 
luminaries,  the  mountains,  the  ocean,  the  storm,  the  earth- 
quake, and  the  volcano ;  the  circuit  of  the  seasons  and  the 
revolutions  of  empires ;  without  marking  in  them  all  the 
mighty  hand  of  God,  and  feeling  strong  emotions  of 
reverence  towards  the  Author  of  these  stupendous  works* 

— ^DWIOHT, 
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THE    PAST   AND   THE    PRESENT. 

Nothing  is  a  greater  reproach  to  the  reasoning  intellect 
of  any  age,  than  a  splenetic  censoriousness  on  the  manners 
and  characters  of  our  ancestors.  It  is  but  common  justice 
for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  those  times  we  should  have 
been  as  they  were,  as  they  in  ours  would  have  resembled 
ourselves.  Both  are  but  the  same  men»  acting  under 
diiferent  circumstances,  wearing  different  d reuses,  and 
pursuing  different  objects ;  but  neither  inferior  to  the  other 
in  talent,  industry,  or  intellectual  worth.  The  more  we  study 
biosrraphy,  we  shall  perceive  more  evidence  of  this  truth. 

Disregarding  what  satire  might,  without  being  cynical, 
lash  in  our  own  costumes,  we  are  to  apt  to  look  proudly 
back  on  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  to  regale  our 
self-complacency  with  comparisons  of  their  deficiencies,  and 
of  our  greater  merit.  The  retrospect  is  pleasing,  but  it 
offers  no  just  grounds  for  exultation.  "W  e  are  superior, 
and  we  have  in  many  things  better  taste,  and  bounder 
judgment,  and  wiser  habits,  than  they  possessed.  And 
why?  Because  we  have  had  means  of  superiority  by 
which  they  were  not  assisted.  But  a  merit  which  owes  its 
origin  merely  to  our  having  followed,  instead  of  preceded, 
in  existence,  gives  us  no  right  to  depreciate  those  over 
whom  our  only  real  advantage  has  been  the  better  fortune 
of  a  later  chronology.  We  may,  therefore,  allow  those  who 
have  gone  before  us,  to  have  been  amused  with  what  would 
weary  or  dissatisfy  us,  without  either  sarcasms  on  their 
absurdities,  or  contemptuous  wonder  at  their  stately  child- 
ishness, and  pompous  inanities. — Sharon  Tuhnku. 

GOOD    CUSTOM    ON    NEW   YEARS'    DAY. 

It  is  the  custom  in  New  York,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
for  the  gentlemen  to  visit  all  their  acquaintances;  and  the 
omission  of  this  observance  in  regard  to  any  particular 
family,  would  be  considered  as  a  decided  slight.  The 
routine  is  as  follows:  the  ladies  of  a  family  remain  at 
home  to  receive  visits ;  the  gentlemen  are  abroad,  actively 
ennragcd  in  paying  them.  You  enter,  shake  hands,  arc 
seated,  talk  for  a  minute  or  two  on  the  tupics  of  the  day, 
then  hurr>'  off  as  fast  as  you  can.  Wine  and  cake  arc  on 
the  table,  of  which  each  visiter  is  invited  to  partake.  The 
custom  is  of  Dutch  origin,  and,  I  believe,  does  not  prevail 
in  any  other  city  of  the  Union.  I  am  told,  its  iulluenee  on 
the  social  intercourse  of  families  is  very  salutary:  the  first 
day  of  the  year  is  considered  a  day  of  kindness  and  recon- 
ciliation, on  which  petty  differences  are  forgotten*  and 
tritling  injuries  forgiven.  It  sometimes  happens,  that 
between  friends  long  connected,  a  misunderstanding  takes 
place.  Each  is  too  proud  to  make  concessions,  alienation 
follows,  and  thus  are  two  families,  verv  probably,  perma- 
nently estranged.  But  on  this  day  of  annual  amnesty, 
each  of  the  offended  parties  calls  on  the  wife  of  the  other, 
kind  feelings  are  recalled,  past  grievances  overlooked,  and 
at  their  next  meeting  they  take  each  other  by  the  hand, 
and  are  again  friends.  D.  I.  £. 

[IlAMiLTON^s  Men  and  Manners  in  America,  p.  279.] 

Is  he  not  in  reality  the  truest  patriot  who  fills  up  his 
station  in  private  life  well ;  he  who  loves  and  promotes 
peace  both  public  and  private,  who  knowing  that  his 
country's  prosperity  depends  much  more  on  its  virtues  than 
its  arms,  resolves  that  his  individual  endeavours  shall 
not  be  wanting  to  promote  this  desirable  end  ?  And  is  he 
not  the  greatest  hero  who  is  able  to  despise  public  honours 
for  the  sake  of  private  usefiilness,  he  who  has  learnt  to 
subdue  his  own  inclinations,  to  deny  himself  those  gratifi- 
cations which  are  inconsistent  with  virtue  and  piety,  who 
Las  conquered  his  passions  and  brought  them  low  even  as 
a  child  that  is  weaned;  is  not  such  a  man  greater  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city,  sheddeth  blood  as  it  were  water,  or  calls 
fi/r  the  Hmndering  applause  of  assembled  multitudes  ?  But 
if  persons  in  general  held  these  sentiments,  if  utility  were 
substituted  for  show,  and  religious  usefulness  for  worldly 
activity,  how  very  little  our  public  men  would  have  to  do  I 
Truly  they  would  be  driven  to  turn  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  study  the  Gospel  instead  of  tha  statutes. 
— ^Taylor. 


Thkrr  wu  never  found  in  any  age  of  the  world,  cither 
philosophja  or  0ect»  or  religion,  or  law,  or  discipline,  which 
did  so  highly  exalt  the  good  of  communimi,  and  depress 
good  private  and  particular,  as  the  holy  Christian  faith: 
whence  it  dearly  appears  that  it  was  one  and  the  same 
God  that  gave  the  Christian  law  to  men,  who  gave  those 
^*w%  of  nature  to  tbe  ereatnzes. — Bacon. 


THE  AFRICAN  LION. 

The  appearance  of  the  lion,  when  unannoyed,  or  in 
confinement,  where  he  is  generally  very  tame^  does 
not  convey  to  us  that  idea  of  ferocity  which  generally 
associates  itself  with  the  greater  number  of  the 
foliue  race.  His  ample  front,  and  overhanging  brow, 
surrounded  with  a  long  and  shaggy  mane,  remind  ua 
of  something  more  majestic  than  ferocity  5  but 
the  gleam  from  his  eye  on  the  slightest  motion  of  the 
bystander,  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and 
erection  of  his  mane  upon  provocation,  show  that  he 
will  not  be  trifled  with,  and  arc  suilicient  intimations 
of  the  powers  he  is  able  to  call  to  his  assistance. 

The  general  form  of  the  lion  is  stronger  in  front, 
than  the  proportions  of  his  kindred  tribes;  and  his 
broad  chest  and  shoulders,  and  thick  neck,  point  out 
the  strength  he  possesses  to  seize  and  carry  off  a 
prey  of  even  greater  weight  than  himself.  His 
common  colour  is  of  a  rich  brownish  yellow,  and 
the  head  aiul  neck  of  the  males,  arc  covered  with  long, 
flowing,  and  shaggy  hair,  commonly  denominated  the 
mane,  which  is  wanting  in  the  females.  This  mane, 
and  the  tuft  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  are  peculiar 
to  the  lion. 

In  the  actitms  of  all  animals,  the  influence  of 
hunger  has  a  very  powerful  effect,  and  the  attributes 
of  cruelty  which  have  generally  been  given  to  this 
race,  have  been  called  forth  by  their  search  after 
natural  sustenance.  In  hke  manner  arc  they  en- 
dowed with  cunning,  and  daring  j  and  we  accordingly 
find  animals  of  such  size  and  bulk  as  the  lion  and 
tiger,  endowed  with  powers  sulFicient  to  overcome 
creatures  both  great  and  strong.  When  not  pressed 
by  the  severe  calls  of  hunger,  the  lion  feeds  chiefly 
at  dawn  and  twilight,  and  is  easily  disturbed :  he  is 
nevertheless  abroad  during  the  whole  night,  and 
prowling  round  the  herds  of  wild  animals,  or  near 
the  flocks  of  the  settlers,  or  caravans  of  travellers, 
watches  an  opportunity,  and,  seizing  upon  some 
straggler,  carries  it  to  his  place  of  repose,  and  devours 
it  at  leisure.  But  impelled  by  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  which  the  scarcity  of  wild  animals,  and  the 
care  of  the  colonists  sometimes  force  him  to  endure, 
he  becomes  a  very  different  being :  his  cuttning 
becomes  daring,  no  barrier  will  withstand  him — he 
rushes  with  resistless  fury  upon  the  object  of  his 
attack — a  bullock  is  torn  from  the  team,  or  A  horse 
from  the  shafts — and  even  man  is  dragged  from  the 
watch-fires,  surrounded  by  his  companions,  aiid 
powerful  fire-arms. 

Perseverance  in  watching,  and  in  retaining  his 
prey  when  seized,  arc  other  characteristics  of  the 
lion.  An  instance  of  the  latter,  is  related  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Landdrost  Stcrneberg,  kept  lu  his 
journey  to  the  Namaqua  Ilottentotsi. 

The  wagons  and  cattle  (says  ho,)  had  been  pnt  up  for  tlio 
night,  when,  about  miduiglit,  they  got  into  complete  confusion. 
About  tliirty  paces  from  the  tent,  stood  a  lion,  which,  on 
seeing  us,  walked  vciy  deliberately  a  few  paces  farther, 
behind  a  small  thoi*n-bus1i,  carryuig  sometlungf  with  him 
which  I  took  to  be  a  young  ox.  We  fired  more  than  sixty 
shots  at  the  bush,  llio  south-east  wind  blew  strong,  the  sky 
was  clear,  ami  the  moon  shone  very  bright,  bo  that  we  could 
pei-ccive  any  thing  at  a  short  distance.  After  the  cattle  had 
beeu  quieted  again,  and  I  had  looked  over  every  thing,  I 
mist»ed  the  sentry  from  before  the  tent.  We  called  as  loudly 
as  i>o!ssiblo,  but  in  vain;  nol>ody  answered,  from  whicli  I 
concluded  he  was  earned  off.  Throe  or  four  men  then 
advanced  vory  cautiously  to  the  bush,  which  stood  right 
opposite  the  door  of  the  tent,  to  sec  if  they  could  discover 
any  thing  of  the  man,  but  rotnmod  helter-skelter;  for  tHp 
lion,  who  was  still  there,  rose  up,  and  beg-.m  to  roar.  Aliout 
a  hundred  shots  wtTO  again  fiivd  at  the  bush,  without 
perceiving  any  thing  of  the  lion.  This  induced  ono  of  tho 
men  again  to  approach  it,  with  a  firebrand  in  his  hand;  but 
w  soQB  OS  he  apx)roached  the  buish,  tho  liuiv  vQ^x^  Vi.rc^^> 
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and  leqted  at  Urn,  on  whicli  ho  threw  tte  firahnuid  at  him, 
and  tha  irthsr  people  liaving  fired  about  tenilnti,  he  rotumed 
uDmediately  tu  bii  former  itatiotL 

Tii«  Rrebrand  which  had  been  throim  at  the  lion,  Imd 
fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and,  favonred  by  the  wind,  it 
b^an  to  bum  with  a  great  flaina,  to  that  we  could  eee  very 
cloarly  into  it,  and  through  it.  We  continued  our  firing  into 
it  1  the  night  passed  away,  and  the  da;  began  to  break,  which 
animated  every  one  to  fire  at  the  lion,  beoiuse  ho  could  not 
lie  there,  without  exposing  lumaelCi  Seven  men,  posted  at 
the  furtliest  wagons,  watched  to  take  um  at  him  as  he  came 
out.  At  last,  l«ft>re  it  became  quite  light,  be  walked  np  the 
hill  with  the  man  in  his  mouth,  when  about  forty  more  ehole 
were  fired,  without  iiitting  him.  He  persevered  in  retoiniiw 
the  prey,  amidst  the  lire  and  shot,  and  carried  it  sccnrely  o£ 
It  may,  however,  bo  mentioned,  that  he  was  followed  and 
lulled  in  tlio  forenoon,  oTor  the  mangled  remain*  of  the 
unfortunate  sentineL 

It  is  a  common  opiiuon  among  the  South  African 
tribes,  that  the  lion  will  prefer  human  piej  to  any 
other,  will  single  out  the  driver  from  his  cattle,  and 
prefer  the  rider  to  his  horse.  This  notion  has 
gained  converts  among  the  better  informed,  and  in 
mnny  of  the  colonics,  it  is  generally  received  as  a 
fact.  Sometimes  be  will  seize  any  prey,  but  animals 
are  certainly  his  favourite  luxury,  and  none  more 
than  a  horse,  the  pursuit  of  which,  among  other 
cattle,  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  rider  most 
attracted  his  attention. 

The  lion,  when  taken  young,  is  easily  tamed, 
principally  by  mild  and  persuasive  usage,  and 
appears  to  possess  more  equality  of  temper  than  any 
of  the  other  eats.  '  Many  of  the  keepers  display 
more  rashness  than  prudence,  when  strangers  are 
admitted  to  participate  in  tbe  performance ;  and  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  lion  only,  among  the 
more  powerful  of  the  Cat  tribe,  will  admit  visiters  to 
a  share  of  his  benevolence. 

Nero,  well  known  in  Wombwell'a  menagerie,  was 


of  a  remarkably  mild  dtspoaJtion,  and  allowed  hi> 
keepers  to  take  every  kind  of  liberty  with  hiwi. 
Strangers  'were  frequently  introdnccd  into  his  den, 
who  were  pennitted  to  sit  and  ride  on  his  back. 
Nero,  during  these  performances,  presen'ed  a  look 
of  magnanimons  composure,  and  on  the  entrance  or 
exit  of  a  new  visiter,  would  merely  look  round. 

The  most  docile  lion  that  has  occurred  to  our  own 
observation,  was  one  in  a  travelling  menagerie  at 
Amsterdam,  where,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  all  the 
animals  showed  a  remarkable  degree  of  tameness 
and  familiarity.  The  lion  alluded  to,  after  being 
polled  about,  and  made  to  show  hia  teeth,  &c,  was 
required  to  exhibit  Two  young  men,  in  faacy 
dresses,  entered  the  spaciouH  cage,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  the  hon,  tq)parently  perfectly  aware  of  what  he 
had  to  do  walked  composedly  round.  Me  was  now 
made  to  jump, over  a  rope,  held  at  different  heights  ; 
next  through  a  hoop  and  a  barrel,  and  again  through 
the  same  covered  with  paper.  All  this  he  did  freely, 
compressing  himself  to  go  through  the  narrow  space, 
nnd  alighting  gracefully.  His  next  feat  was  to  repeat 
the  leaps  through  the  hoop  and  barrel,  with  the 
paper  set  on  fire;  this  he  evidently  disliked,  but 
with  some  coaxing,  went  through  each.  The  animals 
were  now  all  fed,  but  the  hon  had  not  yet  completed 
his  share  in  the  night's  entertainment,  and  was 
required  to  show  his  forbearance,  by  parting  with 
hia  food.  The  keeper  entered  the  cage,  and  took  it 
repeatedly  from  him ;  no  further  resistance  than  a 
short  clutch  and  growl  was  expressed.  Hia  counte- 
nance had,  however,  lost  its  serenity,  and  how  lo^ 
hia  good  temper  would  have  continued,  is  doubtful. 
We  did  not  previously  behcve  that  any  of  the 
Cat  tribe  could  have  been  so  far  tampered  with, 
S. 

' Katuntiiti'  Liti'uru.l 
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THE  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 

The  Cataract  of  Niagara  is  caused  by  the  fall  of  the 
river  St.  Laurence,  over  a  ledge  of  the  bed  of  limestone 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  St.  Laurence  takes  its  rise  in  the  Mississippi,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  rivers  in  the  world ; 
the  mass  of  its  waters,  as  the  outlet  to  the  whole  of 
the  chain  of  the  Great  Lakes,  besides  numerous 
tributary  streams,  being  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  river,  except  the  Amazon  and  the  La  Plata*. 

Between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  the  width 
of  the  river  varies  from  one  to  four  miles,  and 
immediately  above  the  Falls,  it  is  about  three  miles. 
On  reaching  tha  precipice,  It  furns  abruptly  at  a 
right  angle,«aad  the  whole  mass  of  waters  rushes 
down  the  vast  descent,  with  an  impetuosity  not  to  be 
described. 

The  f(»llowIng  account  of  a  visit  to  this  wondrous 
scene,  is  abridged  from  a  work  lat<:ly  published, 
entitled  Men  and  Manners  in  America, 

The  colour  of  the  water  is  a  very  beautiful  shade, 
between  azure  and  green.  The  banks  for  several 
miles  are  high  and  precipitous,  and  covered  with  the 
primeval  forest.  A  cloud  of  white  vapour,  risiug 
high  above  the  foliage  of  the  distant  lorcst,  announced 
the  situation  of  the  great  cataract.  Sliortly  after, 
I  could  detect  a  hollow  rumbling  sound,  like  tluit  of 
thuntler. 

The  banks  which  descend  to  the  bed  of  the  river, 
we»c  very  steep,  and  so  slippery,  that  I  encountered 
more  than  one  tumble  in  my  progrcs.  But  this  was 
nothing  \  and  most  amply  was  I  repaid  for  all  the 
troubles  of  my  journey,  when,  in  a  few  minutes:,  I 
found  myself  standing  on  the  very  brink  of  this 
tremendous  yet  most  beautiful  cataract. 

The  spot  from  which  I  first  beheld  it,  was  the 
Table-rock,  and  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
overwhelming  sublimity  of  the  spectacle,  it  is  not 
possible  to  embody  in  words  any  adequate  de- 
scription. The  spectator  at  first  feels  as  if  stricken 
with  catalepsy.  His  blood  eeaaee  to  How,  or  rather, 
is  sent  back  In  overpowering  pressure  on  the  heart. 
He  gaaps,  "  like  a  drowning  man,'*  to  catch  a 
mouthful  of  brtiath.  **  All  elements  of  soul  and 
sense"  are  absorbed  in  the  magnitude  and  glory  of 
one  single  object.  He  stands  mute  and  powerless,  in 
the  preaeaca  of  that  iU)eae  of  awful  splendour,  on 
which  bit  gaie  ia  riveted. 

In  attemptinf  to  convey  to  thoae  who  have  never 
visited  the  Falif,  any  notion  of  the  impression  which 
they  produce,  I  believe  it  impossible  to  escape  the 
charge  of  exaggeration.  The  penalty  is  one  which 
I  airb  preparad  to  pay  :  but  the  objects  presented  by 
Niagara,  are  oadoobtedly  among  those  which  exercise 
a  permanent  iaflneaoe  on  the  imagination  of  the 
spectator.  The  day,  the  hour,  the  minute,  when  his 
eye  first  rested  on  the  great  Horse-shoe  Fail,  is  an 
epoch  in  the  life  of  anv  man.  He  gazes  on  a  scene 
of  splendour  imd  aublimity,  far  greater  than  the 
unaided  fancy  of  poet  or  painter  ever  pictured.  He 
has  received  an  impresaion  which  time  cannot 
diminish^  and  death  only  can  effaoe. 

On  the  day  after  my  arrival,  the  weather  having 
fortunately  become  fina,  my  hours  were  devoted  Xo 
the  Horse-shoe,  which  I  viewed  from  every  favour- 
able point.  About  half  a  mils  bdow  there  is  a 
shanter,  or  log  tavern,  from  which  a  circular  wooden 
stair  leads  down  into  tbe  bed  uf  the  river;  and 
on  descending,  I  found  myself  at  once  immersed 
in  a  region  of  eternal  moisture.  By  dint  of 
scrambling    along    the    MHm  of  the    overhanging 

*  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  I.,  p.  V07. 


rocks,  I  contrived  to  approach  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Fall ;  and  so  powerful  is  the  impression  here 
produced,  tliat  a  considerable  time  elapses  before  the 
spectator  can  command  his  faculties  in  a  suflicient 
degree  to  examine  its  details.  lie  stands  amiil  a 
whirlwind  of  spray,  and  the  gloom  of  the  abyss,  the 
dark  firmament  of  rock  which  threatens  destruction 
to  the  intruder,  the  terrors  of  the  descending  torrent, 
the  deep  thunder  of  its  roar,  and  the  fearful  convul- 
sion of  the  waters  into  which  it  falls,  constitute  the 
features  of  a  scene,  the  sublimity  of  which  un- 
doubtedly extends  to  the  very  verge  of  horror. 

The  epithet  of  the  "  Horse-shoe"  is  no  longer 
applicable  to  the  greater  Fail.  In  the  progress  of 
those  changes  which  are  continually  taking  place 
from  the  attrition  of  the  cataract,  it  has  assumed  a 
form  which  I  should  describe  as  that  of  a  semi- 
hexagtm.  The  vast  body  of  water  in  the  centre  of 
this  figure,  descends  in  one  unbroken  sheet  of  vivid 
green,  and  contrasts  finely  with  the  awful  perturba- 
tion of  the  caldron.  But  towards  either  extremity 
it  is  different.  The  water  there,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  its  descent,  is  shivered  into  particles 
inconceivably  minute,  and  assumes  a  thousand 
beautiful  forms  of  spires  and  pinnacles,  radiant  with 
prismatic  colours. 

In  the  vast  receptacle  beneath,  the  water  is  so 
comminuted,  and  blended  with  air  carried  down  by 
the  cascade, — probably  to  the  depth  of  many  hundred 
feet, — that  none  but  substances  of  the  greatest  buoy- 
ancy could  possibly  float  on  it.  The  appearance  of 
the  surface  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  that  of  finely 
triturated  silver,  in  which,  though  the  particles  are 
in  close  proximity,  there  is  no  amalgamation.  The 
whole  mass  is  in  convulsive  and  furious  agitation, 
and  continues  so  until,  having  receded  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  the  commotion  gradually  diminishes, 
and  the  water  reassumes  its  ordinary  appearance. 

It  is  possible  to  advance  to  a  considerable  distance 
behind  the  cascade,  and  I  determined  to  accomplish 
the  achievement.  Having  marshalled  my  energies 
for  the  undertaking,  I  continued  to  advance,  but  the 
tempest  of  dense  spray  became  suddenly  so  violent 
as  ai)parently  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  further 
progress.  I  was  driven  back  several  yards,  half- 
suffocated  and  entirely  blinded.  But  the  guide  en- 
com-aged  me  to  proceed,  and  accordingly  I  made 
another  and  more  successful  effort.  Having  pene- 
trated behind  the  Fall,  the  only  footing  was  a  ledge 
of  rock  about  two  feet  broad,  which  was  occasionally 
narrowed  by  projections  in  the  face  of  the  cliff.  But 
even  under  these  circumstances  the  undertaking  is 
one  of  diiliculty,  rather  than  of  danger.  A  great 
portion  of  the  air  carried  down  by  the  cataract  is 
immediately  disengaged,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
an  intruder  has  to  encounter  a  strong  breeze  which 
blows  upwards  from  the  caldron,  and  sometimes 
even  dashes  him  with  unpleasant  violence  against  the 
rock  along  which  he  is  scrambling.  As  a  practical 
illustration  of  this,  our  conductor  plunged  fearlessly 
down  the  precipitous  rock  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
gulf,  and  was  immediately  blown  back,  with  little 
effort  of  his  own,  to  our  narrow  pathway. 

At  length,  having  advanced  about  fifty  yards,  the 
guide  informed  me  that  further  progress  was  impos- 
sible. I  had  certainly  no  objection  to  retrace  my 
steps^  for  my  lungs  played  with  extreme  difficulty, 
and  the  hurricane  of  wind  and  spray  seemed  to 
threaten  utter  extinction  of  sight.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  depart,  without  gazing  on  the  wonder  I 
had  visited.  Far  overhead  was  a  canopy  of  rock  , 
behind  the  perpendicular  cliff.  In  front,  the  cascade, 
glorious  curtaui^  seemed  to  hang  between  me 
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and  the  world.  One's  feelings  were  those  of  a 
prisoner,  but  never,  surely,  was  there  so  magnificent 
a  dungeon. 

The  noise  of  the  great  cataract  is  certainly  far  less 
than  might  be  expected.  Even  at  its-  very  brink, 
conversation  may  be  carried  on  without  any  con- 
siderable elevation  of  the  voice.  The  sound  is  that 
of  thunder  in  its  greatest  intensity,  deep,  unbroken, 
and  imchanging.  There  is  no  hissing  nor  splashing; 
nothing  which  breaks  sharply  on  the  car;  nothing 
which  comes  in  any  degree  into  collision  with  the 
sounds  of  earth  or  air.  Nothing  extrinsic  can  either 
add  to,  or  diminish  its  volume.  It  mingles  with  no 
other  voice,  and  it  absorbs  none.  It  would  be  hcanl 
iimid  the  roaring  of  a  volcano,  and  yet  docs  not 
drown  the  chirping  of  a  sparrow. 

Visiters  generally  wish,  however,  for  a  greater 
cra.^h  on  the  tympanum,  for  something  to  stuu  and 
stupify,  and  return  home  complaining  that  Niagara 
is  less  noisy  than  Trenton  or  the  Cohocs.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  volume  of  S(mnd  prodticcd  by  the 
Horse-shoe  Fall,  is  far  greater  than  Uicy  ever  heard 
before,  or  probably  will  ever  hear  again,  ^^^len  the 
atmosphere  is  in  a  condition  favourable  to  act  as  a 
conductor  of  sound,  it  may  be  heard  at  a  distance 
of  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  miles.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  great  body  of  sound  is  generated 
in  a  cavern  far  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  fenced  in  on  three  sides  by  walls  of 
perpendicular  rock.  The  noise  vibrates  from  side  to 
side  of  this  sunless  cavity,  and  only  a  small  portion 
escapes  into  the  upper  air,  through  the  dense  canopy 
of  spray  and  vapour  by  which  it  is  overhung.  As 
an  experiment,  I  employed  a  man  to  fire  a  musket 
below,  while  I  stood  on  the  Table  rock.  The  report 
was  certainly  audible,  but  scarcely  louder  than  that 
of  a  pop -gun. 

Having  devoted  three  days  to  the  Horse-shoe,  I 
rode  up  the  river  to  survey  its  course  from  the  Falls. 
Shortly  after  issuing  from  Lake  Erie,  the  Niagara  is 
divided  by  a  huge  island  about  seven  miles  in  length. 
Lower  is  another  island  of  smaller  dimensions,  and 
having  passed  these,  the  river  is  about  two  miles  in 
breadth,  and  tranquil  as  a  lake.  At  Chippewm,  about 
three  miles  above  the  Falls,  navigation  terminates. 
A  short  distance  below,  the  stream  evidently  begins 
tf>  accelerate  its  motion.  There  are  no  waves,  how- 
ever, nor  is  there  any  violent  agitation  of  the  current ; 
nothing,  in  short,  which  seems  to  presage  the  scene 
of  terrific  agitation  so  soon  to  ensue.  Further  down 
is  Goat  Island,  which  divides  the  river  into  two 
branches,  and  forms  the  separation  between  the  Falls. 
It  is  at  the  higher  extremity  of  this  island,  that  the 
rapids  commence. 

The  grandeur  of  these  rapids  is  worthy  of  the 
cataracts  in  which  they  terminate.  In  the  greater 
branch,  the  river  comes  foaming  down  with  prodigious 
impetuosity,  and  presents  a  surface  of  agitated 
billows,  dafihing  wildly  through  the  rocks  and  islands. 
Tliis  scene  of  commotion  continues  till  within  about 
thirty  yards  of  the  Fall.  There  the  great  body  of 
the  stream  resumes  its  tranquillity,  and  in  solemn 
grandeur  descends  into  the  cloudy  and  unfathomable 
abyss.  Never  was  there  a  nobler  prelude  to  a  sublime 
catastrophe. 

I  at  length  crossed  to  the  American  side.  If  there 
were  no  Horse-ahoe  Fall,  the  American  would  be 
the  wonder  of  the  world.  Seen  from  below,  it  is 
very  noble.  The  whole  body  of  water  is  at  once 
shattered  into  foam,  and  comes  down  in  a  thousand 
feathery  and  £EUitastic  shapes,  which  in  a  bright  sun- 
shine were  re^ilendently  beautiful.  But  the  form 
of  the  American  Ml  is  imfoirtunate.    A  straight  line 


[  is  never  favourable  to  beauty,  and  the  cataract 
descends,  not  into  a  dark  abyss  of  convulsed  and 
fathomless  waters,  but  amid  fragments  of  rock,  from 
which  it  again  rushes  onward  to  the  main  bed  of  the 
river. 

In  the  neighbomrhood  of  the  Falls,  one  can  think 
of  nothing  else.  They  affect  all  thoughts  and  im- 
pulses, the  waking  reverie,  and  the  midnight  dream. 


LOVE    or   COUNTRY. 

EvKRY  man  loves  his  country  ;  but  it  in  not  tlio  earth,  the 
uiere  iiisLMisate  clod,  that  forms  the  bond.  It  is  the  asso- 
ciations of  his  youth,  his  manhood,  or  even  his  ancestry, 
which  bind  him  with  such  intensity.  Never  may  those 
fodinfjs  be  eradicated  from  human'hearts  !  Still  dear  to 
men  be  the  home,  however  bleak,  where  first  they  lifted 
their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  tlieir  younj^  lips  were  taught  to 
lisp  the  namj  of  God;  still  dear  bo  the  sunny  vale,  the 
barren  heath,  or  the  shrubless  mountain,  where  they 
wandercfl  in  their  youth  ;  and  dear  be  the  solemn  aisle,  or 
small  desolate  kirk-yard,  where  they  laid  their  little  child 
that  died,  with  its  sweet  smiles,  and  where  thcv  pcrhapi4, 
may  be  shortly  laid  themselves,  minprling  their  hones  with 
the  bones  of  their  fathers  and  grandlUthers,  who  lived  and 

died  in  the  same  quiet  valley,  a  hundred  vears  before ! 

M.S.  Notes  '  O.  N. 


There  is  no  creature  .in  the  world,  wherein  wo  may  not 
Bee  enough  to  wonder  at ;  for  there  is  no  worm  or  the 
earth,  no  spire  of  gra»s,  no  leaf,  no  twij^,  wherein  we  sec 
not  the  footsteps  of  a  Deity :  the  best  visible  creature  is 
man  ;  now  ^vhat  man  is  he  that  can  make  but  an  hair,  or  a 
straw,  much  less  any  sensitive  creature,  so  as  no  less  than 
an  infinite  power  is  seen  in  every  object  that  presents  itself 
to  our  eyes :  if,  therefore,  wo  look  only  on  the  outside  of 
these  bodily  substances,  and  we  do  not  see  Grod  in  every 
thing,  we  are  no  better  than  brutish;  make  use  merely  of 
our  sense  without  the  least  improvement  of  our  faith  or  our 
reason.  Contrary,  then,  to  the  opinion  of  those  men,  who 
hold  that  a  wise  ma»  should  admiro  nothing,  I  say  that  a 
truly  wise  and  pojd  man  should  admire  every  Chin<x,  or 
rather  that  infuilieness  of  wisdom  and  omnipotence  which 
shows  itself  in  every  visible  object. — Bishop  Hall. 


My  uncle  Toby  was  a  man  patient  of  injuries ;  not  from 
want  of  courage,  where  just  occasions  presented  or  called 
it  forth,  I  know  no  man  under  whose  arm  I  ahould 
sooner  have  taken  shelter,  nor  did  this  arise  from  any  in 
sensibility  or  obtuseness  in  his  intellectual  parts ;  he  was 
of  a  peaceful  placid  nature,  no  larring  element  in  it,  all 
was  mixed  up  bo  kindly  within  him:  my  uncle  Toby  hud 
scarcely  a  heart  to  retaliate  upon  a  fly.  **  Qo,"  says  be, 
one  day  at  dinner,  to  an  m-ergrown  one  who  had  buued 
about  his  nose  and  tormauted  him  cruelly  all  dinner-time, 
and  which,  after  infinite  attempts,  he  had  caught  at  last  as 
it  flew  by  him ;  "  III  not  hurt  thee,''  aays  my  uncle  Toby, 
rising  from  his  chair,  and  going  across  the  room  with  tlie 
fly  in  his  hand : — *"  V\\  not  nurt  a  hair  of  thy  head.  Qp/* 
says  he,  lifting  up  the  sash,  and  opening  his  hand  as  he 
spoke,  to  let  it  escape ;  •*  go,  get  tnoo  gone ;  why  should  I 
hurt  thee  !  This  world  surely  is  wide  enough  to  hold  both 
thee  and  me." — Sterne. 


Those  who  are  m  the  power  of  evil  habits  must  conquer 
them  as  they  can ;  and  conquered  they  must  be,  or  neither 
wisdom  nor  happiness  can  be  attained:  but  those  who  are 
not  yet  subject  to  their  intluence,  may,  by  timely  caiUion, 
preserN'e  their  freedom:  they  may  effectually  resolve  to 
escape  tho  tyrant,  whom  they  will  very  vainly  resolve  t: 
conquer. Idler* 

Beasts,  birds,  and  insects,  even  to  the  minutest  an. 
meanest  of  their  kind,  act  with  the  unerring  providence  o. 
instinct;  man,  the  while,  who  possesses  a  higher  faculty, 
abuses  it,  and  therefore  goes  blundering  on.  Thoy,  by 
their  unconscious  and  unhesitating  ol)edience  to  tho  law's 
of  nature,  fulfil  the  end  of  their  existence;  he,  in  wilful 
netricct  of  the  laws  of  God,  loses  sight  of  the  end  of  his. 

SOUTHEY. 


a  certaia  time,  the  Wtui 

A 


IB  THE  SATURDAY  MAQAZINIC.  Janvarv  I«, 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  A  BEAVER-HAT.      with  the  wool,  is  dnwn  oat  with  the  ri^t  brad. 

and  when  allowed  to  recoil,  it  strikes  the  wod,  and 
We  have  already  gjven  an  historical  accooDt  of  the  separate  anti  mixes  its  fibres  j  which,  after  flMMni; 
or^al  and  various  forms  of  that  uaeful  covering  for  a  time  in  the  air,  gently  dcacend, '  and  li«-  in 
to  file  head,  the  hat*.  In  the  present  paper,  we  ahall  a  bosc  flock,  on  the  surface  of  the  board.  The 
endcMVOur  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  a  beaver-  bowing  being  repeated  for  a  certain  time,  ibg  «oul 
hat  is  made.  Hats  formed  of  straw,  willow,  thi;  jg  dra^n)  int<»  a  conical  r 
bark  <f  trees,  and  other  materials  of  the  same  triangular  shape,  by  mean 
descrijition,  we  find  among  the  manufactures  of  of  the  basket-like  instm- 
□ations  in  an  early  state  of  civilization,  but  the  tncnt,  seen  on  the  left  of  the 
procesB  by  which  a  beaver-hat  is  formed,  requires  workman,  and  while  lying  in 
great  judgment,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  effect  this  form  nn  the  board,  it  is 
of  heat  and  moistnre  upon  certain  substances,  end  pressed  into  a  more  firm 
considerable  mechanical  skill.  Great  progress,  there-  substance,  by  the  hardening- 
fore,  must  have  taken  place  in  the  arts  of  life,  in  any  gkin,  a  piece  of  half-tanned  ' 
nation,  before  a  beaver-hat  can  be  made.  Icatlicr.      When    sufficiently 

The  first  part  of  the  manufacture  of  a  beaver-hat,  solid  for  the  purpose,  a  kind  of  paper  nw^I, 
is  the  making  of  what  is  called  the  body.  The  that  is,  a  piece  <)f  stiff  paper,  of  the  same  tri- 
malerials  of  which  the  body  is  formed,  are  rabbits'  angular  form  as  the  hardened  wool,  but  aome- 
down,  lambs"  wool,  and  a  small  quantity  nf  camels'  wi,at  smaller,  is  laid  on  its  surface,  and  the  rdgea 
hair.  The  camels'  hair,  which  is  a  much  longer  are  fi)lded  over  in  this  manner,  a  being  the  i»rt 
fibre  than  either  of  the  other  two  materials,  assists  of  tlic  paper  that  is  visible,  and  B  B,  the  edge* 
greatly  in  binding  together  the  substance  of  the  body,  of  tlie  wool  folded  over ;  the  paper  and  wool  are  then 
nnch  after  the  same  manner  as  the  hair  used  by  the  j^d  aside,  and  another  and  equal  quantity  of  material 
plasterer,  in  the  making  of  mortar.  undergoes  the  same  procea!<.     When  ready  for  the 

Proportionate  quantities  of  these  three  substances  purpose,  the  first  portion  which  was  prepared,  ahmg 
being  weighed,  they  tindei^  the  operation  of  fcwiny.     with  the  paper  mould,  is  laid  with  its  upper  snrfhce. 

A,  downwards,  on  the  second  portion  of  prepared 
wool,  the  edges  of  which  are  also  folded  over,  aa  in 
the  first  instance ;  by  this  means,  the  paper  mnnld 
is  covered  on  both  sides  with  wool,  and  if  btrth 
portions  were  united,  vvonid  form  a  conical  cap 
(the  body.)  In  order,  therefore,  to  unite  the  fibres, 
the  newly-formed  body  is  sprinkled  with  water,  and 
pressed  and  rolled  in  various  directions. 

To  comprehend  this,  take  a  piece  of  cotton-wool, 
and  we  shall  find  its  fibres  are  easily  separated  when 
dryi  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  the  same  when  wet. 
without  the  employment  of  extreme  force. 

The  paper  mould  is  now  removed,  and  the  cap  is 
taken  to  the  battery.  This  battery  consists  of  a 
metal  vessel,  called  the  kettle,  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  six  or  eight  inclined  wooden  planes  ;  the 
liquid  in  the  kettle  is  kept  nearly  boiling,  by  means 
of  a  flue  that  runs  round  it,  connected  with  a  furnace. 
The  body  of  the  hat,  which  is  at  present  nearly 
eighteen  inches  in  width  across  its  opening,  has  now 
to  undergo  the  operation  of  thickening,  which  at  the 
same  time  makes  it  smaller.  For  this  purpose  the 
workman  dips  it  in  the  liquor  contained  in  the  kettle : 
this  liquor  is  composed  of  dregs  of  beer,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  effect  of  the 
hut  liquor  is  to  cause  the  fibres  of  the  body  to 
shrink,  and  to  become  more  closely  incorporated, 
as  well  as  thickened. 

Between  each  dip  into  the  hot  liquid,  the  workman 

THE  PBOCESs  OF  BowiKQ  rolls  the  csp  Up  in  various  directions,  so  as  to  cause 

the  parts  to  become  more  intimately  combined.  When, 

The  matenals  are  laid  upon  a  level  board,  enclosed    ^    constant  rolling  and  dipping,  the  body  is  reduced 

on  all  sides  but  one,  to  prevent  their  loss,  when  the    ^^  -^^  dimensions,    it  is  removed  from    the 

bowstring  IS  brought  into  action.     The  bow  is  large    battery  and  dried. 

and  strong,  and  formed  of  wood  ;  not  pliable,  like  ^he  next  process  is  to  render  the  body  waterproof: 
the  bow  of  an  archer,  but  answering  the  purpose  ^^^^  j,  jone  by  means  of  a  solution  of  shell-lac  in 
of  a  frame,  over  which,  a  strong  string  of  catgut  is  gpi^^^  „f  ^^^.  ^  j^  (hen  fit  for  covering  with  beaver, 
strained.      A   weight  is  attached   to   a   Ime    which    „^  ^^^^  ^„„]      ^^  ^j-^^j  ^1^1^    ^  quantity  of  the 

runs  over  a  pulley,  and  is  afterwards  fixed  to  the  material  intended  to  be  used  is  subjected  to  the 
middle  of  the  bow,  so  that  when  not  in  use,  it  is  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  lowing  and  hardening,  as  the  wmis 
drawn  upwards,  out  of  the  way  of  the  workman.  ^^^  ;„  forming  the  body ;  but  in  this  case,  the  body 

The    material    being     spread    on    the    board,    the     -^^^^  j^   substituted   for  the   paper  model,   and   the 
bow  IS  drawn  down  nearly  to  the  table,  the  middle    hardened  beaver  is  laid  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  cover 
of  Its  frame   hemg    held  firmly  in  the  workman  s     jt  completely ;   it  is  then  carried  to  the  battery,  and 
left  hand,  the  string  being  now  almost  on  a  level     ^^^^  ^„(,  ^jj^d  ^^til  the  heaver  has  attached  itwlf 
•  s«e  Setwdts  Mail's.,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  30  tixl  100.  *«  ^^  "w^y'    *'  »  "MWt  8inS«»l".  that  m  this  ope- 


TSBE  SiinniOAY  H&fUZIBtlB. 


ration,  the  root  end  of  the  hair  or  wool  employed 
invanablj  mttaches  itself  to  the  body,  so  that  when 
dry,  it  app«Bn  aa  it  did  when  growing  on  the  back 
of  the  animal.  The  body  is  now  turned  inside  oat, 
■nd  anolfaer  quantity  of  beaver  ia  applied  in  a  strip 
along  ita  margin,  to  form  the  under  side  of  the  brim 
of  the  hnt.  It  ia  now  completely  covered,  but  is 
atill  in  the  form  of  a  conical  cap. 

To  make  this  cap  into  the  shape  of  a  hat,  it  is, 
while  still  wet,  drawn  over  a  wooden  block  in  the 
fbrm  of  the  crown  of  a  hat,  until  the  peak  uf  the 
cap  ia  gradually  obliterated  and  becomes  a  fiat 
anrface,  forming  the  top  of  the  hat,  and  the  lower 
border  of  the  body  is  drawn  out  flat  on  the  slanting 
board  of  the  battery,  and  forms  the  brim.     It  ia  then 


Snvlaf  Am  bg<y 


dipped  in  cold  water,  which  immediately  stiffens  it  by 
hudening  the  vamidi. 

It  ia  next  clipped;  that  is,  the  beaver  is  cut  into  an 
eqnal  length  over  the  snrfiice,  like  the  pile  in  velvet, 
nd  aftarwarda  carried  to  be  dyed. 

The  dyehig  ia  nanaged  in  ihe  same  manner  aa  in 
dyeing  any  other  wooUen  gooda,  by  steeping  it  in  the 
rat  of  btairic  dye. 

The  00I7  remaining  proceae  it  has  to  undergo  is 
Att  et  flmikhf,  iriiicb  is  perfomied  by  beat  and 


moisture,  and  the  use  of  a  heavy  iron  to  lay  the  hair 
all  in  one  direction.  The  rim  is  also  cut  of  an  equal 
width  all  round,  and  it  is  fit  to  leave  the  hands  of 
the  manufacturer,  to  be  bound  and  lined  by  women. 


SHINE    AND    SHADE, 

of  carmine,  who  wu  aware  of  the 
superiority  of  the  French  colour,  went  to  Lyons  for  tlw 
purpose  of  improving  his  process,  and  bargained  with  tha 
most  celebrated  manufaclurer  in  that  city  for  the  aequiii' 
tion  of  his  secret,  fbr  which  he  was  to  pay  one  thousand 
pounds.  He  was  shown  all  the  process,  and  saw  a 
beautiful  colour  produced ;  but  he  found  not  Ibe  least 
di^rence  in  the  French  xaoAe  of  fabrication,  and  that 
which  had  been  constantly  adopted  by  himself. 

He  appealed  to  his  instructor,  and  insisted  that  he  must 
have  concealed  something.  The  man  assured  him  that  he 
had  not,  and  invited  him  to  see  the  process  a  second  time. 
He  minutely  examined  the  water  and  the  materials,  which 
were  in  every  respect  similar  to  his  own,  and  then,  very 
much  surprised,  said  "  1  have  lost  my  labour  and  my 
money,  fbr  the  air  of  England  does  not  permit  us  to  make 
Rood  carmine."  "  Stoy,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  don't 
decei%'e  yourself,— what  kind  of  wheather  is  it  now?" 
"A  bright  sunny  day,"  replied  the  Englishman.  "And 
such  are  the  days,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  on  which  I  make 
my  colour.  Were  I  to  attempt  to  miinufacture  it  on  a  dark 
or  cloudy  day,  my  resulta  would  be  the  same  as  yours :  let 
me  advise  you,  my  friend,  always  to  makecarmine  on  briftht 
sunny  days.  "I  will,"  rejoined  the  Englishman,  "buti 
fear  I  shall  make  very  little  in  London! " Sib  H.  Davy. 


rise,  IS  apt  to  suspect  and  be  diffident  of 
himself,  and  upon  that  account  is  willing  to  "  hearken  unto 
counsel;"  whereas  the  foolish  man,  beinR  in  proportion  10 
his  folly  full  of  himself,  and  swallowed  up  in  conceit,  will 
seldom  take  any  counsel  but  his  own,  and  for  that  vary 
reason,  because  it  is  his  own. Balouv. 

Th«  social  feehngs  have  not  been  unaptly  compared  to  a 
heap  of  embers,  which,  when  separated,  lOon  languiiHi 
darken,  and  expire;  but,  placed  together,  they  glow  with  h 
ruddy  and  intense  heat. — Private  Life. 


THE  SATURDAY  MAGAZINE. 


THE  SWIFTNESS  OF  TIME. 
Tub  day  and  the  night  succeed  each  other,  the  rota- 
tion of  seasons  divereiry  the  year,  the  buq  risM, 
attains  the  meridian,  declines  and  seta,  and  the  moon 
c\ery  night  clianges  its  form.  If  the  wheel  of  life 
which  rolls  thus  silently  along  were  to  pass  on 
through  undiHtinguishable  uniformity,  we  should 
never  mark  its  ap|iroaches  to  the  end  of  its  course; 
if  one  hotir  were  like  another,  if  the  passage  of  the 
sun  did  not  sliow  that  the  day  is  wasting,  if  the 
change  of  seasons  did  not  impresa  upon  ns  the  flight 
of  the  year,  if  the  parts  of  time  were  not  variously 
coloured,  we  ghould  never  discern  their  departure  or 
aucccsei'in,  but  should  live  thoughtless  of  ttie  past 
and  careless  of  the  future.  Without  will  and  perhaps 
without  power  to  compute  the  periods  of  life,  or  to 
compare  the  time  whii.'li  is  already  lost  with  that 
which  may  probably  rumaiu. 

But  the  course  of  time  is  so  lisibly  marked,  that 
it  is  even  observed  by  nations  who  have  raised  their 
minds  very  little  above  animal  instinct  j  tlicrc  are 
human  beings,  whose  language  does  not  supply  them 
with  words,  by  which  they  can  uumber  five  :  hut  we 
know  of  none  who  have  not  names  for  day  and  night, 
for  summer  and  winter  :  yet  Ihe^e  admonitions  of 
nature,  however  forcible,  however  importunate,  ore 
too  often  vain  ;  and  many  who  mark  with  accuracy 
the  l^>se  of  time,  appear  to  have  little  sensibility  of 
the  decline  of  life.  Kvery  man  bos  something  to  do, 
which  he  procrastinates  i  every  man  has  faulta  to 
conquer,  which  he  delays  to  combat:  from  this 
inattention,  so  general,  and  so  mischievous,  let  it  be 
every  man's  study  to  exempt  himself.  Let  him  who 
desires  to  see  others  liappy,  make  haste  to  give  while 
the  gift  can  be  enjoyed  ;  and  let  him  who  seeks  his 
own  lipppincss,  reflect  that  while  he  forms  his  purpose 
the  day  rolls  on,  and  the  night  comes  when  no  man 
can  work. Johnson. 


'  FOOR   RICHARD*. 


Mtstic  trifle,  whose  perfoctiou 
Lies  ill  luiiltijilied  i-cfli-cliou, 
Let  lis  fraui  tliy  simrkliiig  sturo 
Draw  a  few  reflwlions  iiioi-o : 
la  lliy  ningic  circle  rise 
All  tilings  men  BO  dearly  prize, 
Btare,  and  crowns,  oiiil  glitt'riiig  tilings, 
Buch  an  grace  the  uourt  of  If  ingn  { 
Beauteous  figures  ever  twiujng, 
Geuia  nitb  liiilliaiit  lustra  stiitiiiig ; 
Turn  the  tube ;— liow  quick  they  pass, 
Crowns  anil  stars  prove  hrokea  (■Iuhs  ! 

Trifle !  let  ua  from  thy  btoi-e 
UiHW  a  ftw  reflections  inorej 
"Who  could  fiMiii  thy  outward  cnso 
Half  tliy  hidden  beauties  Ir.iee  f 
Wlio  from  such  exlciiur  show 
Guess  llic  ^ma  within  timt  f;luw  ? 
Kuiblom  of  the  mind  diviuu, 
Cased  trithin  its  mortal  ghi-ini! ! 

Odcu  again — the  niiser  vivvta 
Tliy  sparkling  fremt) — thy  K"'deii  lines; 
And,  ignumut  of  thy  lii<iiiity's  eaiHM", 
IIU  own  conelusiiiuH  sonlid  draws; 
Imoj^ncs  thee  a  casket  liiir 
Of  fiorj^iiB  jewi-ls  riuli  and  rare; 
InijHitieut  his  iiiMitiale  soul 
To  l™  thu  owner  of  the  whole, 
He  Iii-eaks  Ihi-c  o[>o,  and  vienit  within 
Borne  liitti  of  gluKs — a  tube  of  tin ! 
Such  are  riebos,  valued  tnie. 
Such  Uic  ilhisiuna  men  iiiirEuc  ! 
llilO.  "W.  II.  M. 

Nature  hath  bo  distributed  her  Rifts  nmon;;  hor  ehildrci 
as  to  |irumol'j  u  miitnal  licl|iruhicss.  ami  wbal,  pcrlisiis, 
still  more  precious,  a  mutual  huuilily  aiiimig  men.— 
Chalmers. 


It  would  be  ihought  a  hanl  );ovemiiicnl  tliat  should  lax  ita 
people  one-tenth  part  of  llicir  tinio,  tu  be  eni[i1o>ed  in  its 
service;  but  idleness  taxes  many  of  us  much  mora:  sloti. 
by  bringing  on  di«ea«os,  absululclv  shortens  life,  "  Sloih 
like  rust,  eonsumos  ftstcr  than  labour  wsari,  whils  the 
used  key  i*  always  lirijiht, "  as  I'uor  Richard  i«vs.  Bui, 
"  dost  thou  luva  life,  then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that  is 
the  stuff  tife  is  made  of,"  as  I'oor  Richard  says.  Bow 
much  mora  thon  is  necessary  do  «a  spend  m  deep  I 
forgetting  that  "  the  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry."  and 
that  "  there  will  be  slseping  enough  in  the  grave,"  as  Poor 
Riabard  says. 

If  time  be  of  all  things  (be  most  precious,  "  wasting  time 
must  be,"  as  Poor  Richard  says,  "  the  Kreatest  prodigality ;" 
since  as  he  eUewbore  tells  u»,  "  I^Mt  time  it  nei'er  (bund 
again ;  and  whiit  we  call  time  cnou)!li,  always  iiroves  little 
enough.  Let  us  then  up  and  be  doing,  and  doing  to  the 
puv[>ose,  so  bv  diligence  shall  we  do  more,  with  less 
perplexity.  Sloth  makes  all  thing's  difhcult,  hut  industry, 
all  easy ;  and  "  he  that  riielh  late,  must  trot  all  day,  and 
shall  scarce  overtake  bis  business  at  night;"  while  "luiness 
travels  so  slowly,  tliat  poverty  soon  overtakes  him.  Drive 
thy  bu!.in<.'.->s,  let  not  that  clnvo  thee ;  and  early  to  bed, 
and  carl)-  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise," 
OS  Poor  kichurd  says. 

Bo  irbat  ilBniRea  wishing  and  hoping  for  better  limes? 
We  may  make  these  (lines  better,  if  we  bestir  ourselves. 
"  Industry  need  not  wi^b,  anil  ho  that  lives  u|mii  hope,  will 
bo  fasting.  There  are  no  gains  without  pains ;  tlien  help 
hands,  fur  I  bsvo  no  lands,  or  if  I  have,  they  are  smartly 
taxed.  He  that  hath  a  troile,  hath  an  estate ;  and  he  thut 
hath  a  calling,  halh  on  oflice  of  proQt  and  honour."  ss  Pour 
Riehard  sayi ;  trut  than  the  truile  must  be  worked  at,  and 
the  tailing  well  fiilluwedi  or  neither  thu  estate  nor  the 
office  will  ensUe  us  to  pay  our  taxes.  If  we  arc  imluslrious, 
we  shall  never  starve ;  Sir  "  at  the  working  man's  house, 
hunj'er  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter."  Nor  will  the  bailiff, 
or  the  cuuatublu  enter;  for  industry  pays  debts,  while 
despoir  iiicreascth  tlicm.  What  though  )'oii  have  found 
no  treasure,  nor  has  any  rich  rclatinn  left  you  a  legacy. 
"  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  pwd  luck,  and' God  Rivea  alt 
thing's  to  industry.  Then  plough  deeji  while  sluggards 
sleep,  and  you  shall  have  com  to  sell  and  to  keep."  Work 
while  it  Is  called  to-day,  liir  you  know  not  how  much  you 
may  be  hindered  to-rourrow.  "  One  to-day,  is  wortb  two 
lo-morrows,"  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and  further,  "  Never 
leave  that  till  to-morrow,  which  you  can  do  lo-day."  If 
you  were  a  servant,  would  vou  not  he  ashamed  that  a  good 
master  sliouhl  catch  you  iille?  Are  you  then  your  own 
master?  be  ashamed  to  calch  yourself  idle,  when  there  is 
so  much  to  be  done  for  yourself,  your  family,  your  country, 
and  jour  king. Fkanklin. 


*  Tiie  celcbtaltJ  Dr.  Frankliu  publi^httl  i 
Te  of  I'^r  llhharH.  Ihis  artirle  f,.tn,t<l  p 
lUlliet.  which  he  called  l'«>r  Uichard  iuiprovi 


aim: 


1   FIND   the   following   passago   in   an    excellent   sermon 

E reached  at  the  fuiier;il  of  a  );eii11cnian  who  was  an  honour  to 
is  country,  and  a  more  dibf;cnl,  as  well  as  successful  imiuirer 
into  the  works  of  nature,  than  auy  other  our  nati-.m  ^hos 
ever  proiluccd:  "  he  had  the  prufouudest  veneration  for  the 
(ireat  God  of  heaven  and  c;irth  llint  I  h.ivo  over  obsened 
in  any  person.  The  very  name  of  God  B'as  never  men- 
tioned by  him  without  a  pause  and  visible  stop  In  bis 
discourse;  in  which  one,  that  knew  him  most  particularly 
above  twenty  years,  has  tol  1  mv  that  be  was  so  exact,  that 
ho  Am-a  not  remember  to  haie  observed  him  once  lo  fail 

e  knows  the  veneration  whirh  was  raid  l:y  the 
amo  so  great,  wonderfbl,  and  holy.     I'tiey  winild 

not  ici  11  enter  oven  into  their  relijtious  disi-uurses.  What 
can  we  thon  think  of  (hose  who  make  use  of  so  tn'mendoiis 
a  name  in  the  ordinary  oxprosslons  of  their  onger,  mirth, 
and  most  iiuperlincnt  passions?  Of  tbo^  wbu  admit  it 
into  the  most  familiar  questions  and  assertions,  liidicri'iis 
phrases,  and  works  of  humour?  not  to  mention  tln^o  who 
violate  it  by  solemn  pcijurios.  It  would  be  an  iiirmni  to 
reason  to  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  hornir  and  prrtlaneness 
of  such  a  practice.  The  very  mention  of  it  exposes  it 
sudiciently  to  those  in  whom  tl'*^  ''i^''^  "f  nature,  nut  to 
say  religion,  is  not  utterly  exting""^'°''- — f'pectator. 
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THE    ROYAL    PALACE    AT    ELTHAM, 

IN  KENT. 

The  recent  discovery  of  some  remarkable  subterra- 
nean passages  at  Eltham  Palace,  has  excited  anew 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  that  noble  example 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  our  forefathers. 

Eltham,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  two  Saxon 
words,  Eald  and  Ham,  (the  old  town  or  habitation,) 
is  a  place  of  high  antiquity.  After  the  Conquest,  the 
manor  was  granted  to  Odo,  Bishop  of  Kent,  on 
whose  disgrace,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  it 
reverted  to  the  crown ,  it  subsequently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mandevil  and  de  Vesci  families  -, 
and  near  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
into  those  of  Antony  Bekc,  Bishop  of  Durham. 
In  1870,  it  is  recorded,  that  King  Henry  the  Tliird 
kept  his  Christmas  here,  with  great  state,  according 
to  the  custom  which  prevailed  for  many  centuries  in 
Englaiid. 

Bishop  Beke  retained  possession  of  Eltham  until  his 
desA,  in  March,  1310,  when  he  left  his  liouse,  with  all 
its  amiurteiiances,  to  the  Crown.  It  was  almost 
immediately  occupied  by  Edward  the  Second  -,  and 
in  1315,  his  queen,  Isabel,  was  here  delivered  of  a 
son,  subsequently  known  by  the  name  of  John  of 
Eltham,  after  his  birth*place,  to  which  the  palace  no 
doubt  owes  its  local  name  amongst  the  peasantry, 
of  Km^  J9kni  Bam, 

From  this  period  until  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Eltham  continued  to  be  a  favourite  abode  of 
royalty.  Parliaments  were  frequently  held  there,  and 
many  interesting  events  are  recorded  in  its  history. 
Edward  the  Fourth,  we  are  told,  **  to  his  great  cost, 
repaired  his  house  at  Eltham ;"  indeed,  it  would 
appear  that  he  rebuilt  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
edifice.  In  1482,  this  monarch  kept  his  Christmas 
here  publicly,  with  princely  hospitality;  two  thousand 
persons  being  feasted  at  his  cost  daily.  Hasted 
states,  that  "  Henry  the  Seventh  built  a  handsome 
front  to  this  palace,  towards  the  moat,  and  was 
usually  resident  here  -,  and  as  appears  by  a  record  in 
the  Office  of  Arms,  most  commonly  dined  in  the 
Great  Hall,  and  his  officers  kept  their  tables  in  it." 

With  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
the  decline  of  Eltham  Palace  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced;  for  Henry  the  Eighth  only  occasionally 
resided  there ;  although  he  continued  on  two  occa- 
sions to  keep  up  the  good  old  English  mode  of  passing 
Christmas.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign, 
Henry  appears  to  have  altogether  deserted  Eltham 
for  the  royal  palace  of  Placentia  at  Greenwich. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  abandoned  as  a  residence,  the  only 
record  that  we  can  find  of  that  sovereign  having 
remained  at  Eltham  being  in  1559,  when  she  passed 
several  days  there.  The  attachment  of  the  "  Maiden 
Queen*'  to  Greenwich — ^the  place  of  her  birth — was 
naturally  stronger  than  that  of  her  father.  Eltham, 
however,  was  not  finally  abandoned  until  1612,  when 
James  the  First  spent  a  short  time  under  its  roof. 

The  Palace  and  demesne  attached  to  it,  shared  the 
common  fate  of  the  crown  property,  after  the  murder 
of  Charles  the  First  by  the  rebels,  during  the  Civil 
War.  A  great  portion  of  the  extensive  pile  of  build- 
ings then  comprising  the  Palace  was  taken  down, 
and  sold  by  auction  for  the  sum  of  £2753,  without 
including  the  cost  of  the  demolition.  The  property 
then  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  patriot,  named  Sir 
Thomas  Walsingham,  who  completed  the  work  of 
spoUation  which  had  been  commenced  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  Ptuiiament  in  16.48,  (when  the  deer  had  all 
been  wantonly  destroyed  and  the  parks  greatly  in- 
jured and  disfigured,)  by  cutting  down  almost  all 


the  timber,  leaving,  in  the  words  of  an  old  writer, 
"  scarcely  a  tree  to  make  a  gibbet.*'     Previously  to 
this,  the  royal  demesne,  including  the  Great,   the 
Middle,  and  Home  or  Lee  Parks,  contained  seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  trees,  about  half  of  which 
were  extremely  valuable,  and  stretched  over  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  acres.     On  the 
Restoration,  the  whole  oF  the  property  reverted  to 
the  crown.     The  land  was  subsequently  (with  the 
reservation  of  about  1 73  acres,  still  retained  as  the 
park  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,)  divided  into  farms, 
and  the  shattered  remains  of  the  palace  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  farming  purposes,  or  subjected  to  further 
demolition.     It  was  found,  however,  that  the  ban- 
quetting-hall,  the  most  splendid  feature  of  the  ancient 
palace,  would  serve  the  purposes  of  a  barn  j  "  and 
this,"   remarks   Mr.    Buckler  the   historian  of  the 
structure,  with  natural  indignation,  "  and  not  any 
consideration  of  its  venerable  antiquity,  the  dignity 
of  those  who  caused  its  erection,  the  noble  uses  to 
which  it  had   been  devoted,   the   excellence   of   its 
design,  or  the  costliness  of  its  materials,  preserved 
it  from  the  ruin  which  fell  on  all  around." 

Even  this  beautiful  structure  was  threatened  with 
demolition  a  few  years  since ;  but  the  attention  of 
Government  having  been  drawn  to  it  in  1828,  the 
walls  and  buttresses  were  repaired,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent and  almost  unrivalled  timber  roof  strengthened 
and  partially  renewed,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Smirke,  the  architect.  With  the  exception  of  the 
iouver  in  the  roof*,  which  has  long  been  removed, 
and  the  partial  demolition  of  the  parapets  and 
many  of  the  enrichments,  it  still  retains  all  its  con- 
stituent features. 

This  princely  illustraticm  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
old  time,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  latest 
buildings  erected  at  Eltham,  and  has  been  attributed, 
on  several  grounds,  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  whose 
reign,  and.  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  have  well 
been  termed  the  golden  age  of  English  architecture. 
This  is  evidenced  both  from  the  general  style  of  the 
structure,  and  from  the  appearance  of  several  cele- 
brated heraldic  devices,  or  badges,  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  still  to  be  found  there.  The  bay,  or  oriel 
windows  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  constitute  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  edifice. 

The  hall  itself  is  100  feet  in  length,  36  in  breadth, 
and  55  feet  high.  Independently  of  the  bays,  this 
splendid  room  was  lighted  on  either  side  by  ten 
windows,  arranged  in  couples.  The  timber-roof, 
which  exhibits  a  union  of  great  strength  with  a  sin- 
gular lightness  of  effect,  is  its  most  remarkable 
feature,  and  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  finest 
existing  specimens  of  the  ornamental  carpentry  of 
the  middle  ages. 

Some  portions  of  the  "  kitchener's"  department, 
of  the  chandry,  or  storehouse,  and  of  several  infe- 
rior buildings,  are  the  only  other  remains  of  the 
ancient  royal  residence. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  when  the 
palace  was  in  its  most  perfect  state,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  stately  and  extensive  pile.  Its 
general  outline  was  quadrangular,  intersected  by 
ranges  of  buildings  which  divided  it  into  four  sepa- 
rate quadrangles,  varying  in  extent,  and  enclosing 
spacious  courts.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  moat  of 
great  breadth,  crossed  by  a  drawbridge  on  the  south, 
since  replaced  by  a  bank  of  earth,  and  by  a  stone  bridge 
on  the  north,  of  great  beauty  of  design,  (still  existing 
in  a  comparatively  uninjured  state,)  which  was  de- 
fended by  a  strong  gateway  on  the  inner  side  *. 

*  See  some  remarks  on  Old  English  Halls,  ia  tUc  Saturdajf 
Magazine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  63. 
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Eltham  Palace  was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  BpecimeDS  of  a  eastellaled  mansion  ever  erected 
in  thia  country.  Ita  situation,  on  an  eminence  of 
greater  elevation  thaa  any  in  the  neighbourhood, 
except  Shooter's  Hill,  in  some  measure  protected  it 
against  any  sudden  attack,  whilst  the  recent  disco- 
very of  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  aubterra- 
nean  passages,  probably  of  very  great  extent,  pre- 
viously alluded  to,  evincea  the  care  that  was  bestowed 
in  providing  means  for  the  Eecurity  of  the  royal  inha- 
bitants, in  case  of  treasoa  or  other  emergency. 

The  existence  of  a  series  of  under-ground  passages, 
running  in  the  direction  of  Blackheath  to  Greenwich, 
had  long  been  popularly  beUeved  ;  but  nothing  cer- 
tain was  known  on  the  subject  until  (we  believe)  the 
^ring  of  1834,  when  accident  led  to  the  discovery. 
Since  that  period  Mr.  A,  B.  Clayton,  the  architect, 
and  Dr.  David  King,  have  token  an  active  interest  iu 
the  exploration  of  these  military  stratagems  of  the 
middle  ages,  .and,  at  their  own  cost,  have  cleared 
about  700  feet  of  the  paEsages,  which  were  partially 
filled  with  rubbish. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  accompanied  by  some 
friends,  lately  explored  these  passages.  We  descended 
a  ladder  below  a  trap-door,  in  the  yard  on  the  south 
front  of  the  hall,  and  entered  a  subterranean  room, 
ten  feet  by  five,  ^m  whence  a  narrow  arched  pas- 
Mge,  of  about  ten  feet  in  length,  conducted  us  "  to 
a  series  of  passages,  with  decoys,  stairs,  and  shafts, 
some  of  which  are  vertical,  and  others  on  an  in- 
clined plane,  which  were  once  used  for  admitting  air, 
and  for  hurUng  down  missiles  or  pitch-balls,"  with 
deadly  effect  in  case  of  attack,  according  to  the  mode 
of  deleice  practised  in  the  old  time.  Much  skill  is 
observable  in  the  construction  of  these  shafts,  for  they 
"  verge  and  concentrate  at  points  where  weapons  from 
nbove  could  assail  the  enemy  the  most  successfully. 
About  500  feet  of  passage  have  been  entered  and 
passed  through,  in  a  direction  west  towards  Middle 
P^rk,  and  .under  the  moat  for  200  feet.  The  arch  is 
broken  ititb  in  the  field  leading  from  Eltham  to  Mc^- 
tingham,  but  stiU  the  brick-worit  of  the  arcU  can  "be 


traced  further,  proceeding  in  the  same  direction.  The 
remains  of  two  iron  gates,  completely  carbonized, 
were  found  in  that  part  of  the  passage  under  the 
moat,  and  large  stalactites,  formed  of  super- carbonate 
of  lime,  hung  down  from  the  roof  of  the  arcb,  which 
sufEciently  indicate  the  lapse  of  time  since  these 
passages  were  entered.  The  height  of  the  passages 
varies  materially,  arising,  probably,  from  the  imper- 
fect clearance  of  the  rubbish ;  in  some  places  they 
reach  nearly  six  feet,  whilst  in  others  they  are  con- 
siderably under  five  feet.  There  is  a  tradition,  that 
at  Middle  Park,  through  which  the  passages  are 
believed  to  run,  there  were  several  under-ground 
apartments,  of  sufficient  extent  to  accommodate 
sixty  horses. 

Our  feelings  and  impressions  whilst  traversii^ 
these  narrow  and  gloomy  vaults,  leading  to  an  un- 
known distance,  shut  out  from  the  cheerful  light  ct 
day,  and  perhaps  not  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man, 
for  several  centuries,  until  a  short  time  before  our 
visit  were  vivid  and  interesting.  We  had  before  us 
a  realization,  at  all  events  in  one  instance,  of  the  tra- 
ditionary stories  appertaining  to  so  many  of  our  old 
mansions  and  castles,  hitherto  disbelieved  j  romantic 
and  undefinable  thoughts  and  recollections  passed 
across  our  mind,  and,  for  the  moment,  wc  were 
transported,  in  imagination,  to  the  past. 

We  are  disposed  to  assign  the  date  of  these  vault* 
to  that  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  hasty  notice  of  an  edifice 
of  considerable  historical  interest,  without  expre^iiiug 
a  hope  that  the  highly  laudable  zeal  of  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  King,  in  the  investigation  of  one  of  its 
most  remarkable  features,  will  be  seconded  by  that 
of  others. 


*■  »^  N»w*«*»*"  '"  ""  Kint"!'" 
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HINDOO  PILGRIMS. 

Tiieim:  is  no  country  upon  earth  where  pilgrims  and 
ek'voteos  of  every  descriptioh  abound  so  much  as  in 
Iliiidoostan.  Will  this  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  when 
it  is  known,  that  the  gods  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon 
amount  in  number  to  three  hundred  and  thirty 
millions.  Not  a  day  passes  in  this  "  land  of  sunshine 
and  of  storm/'  but  some  festival  is  celebrated  ^  and 
the  entire  lives  of  thousands  of  enthusiasts  are  passed 
in  performing  the  revolting  discipline  of  a  devotion, 
which  consists  not  only  of  numerous  absurd  and 
fantastic  ceremonies,  but  frequently  of  the  most  pro- 
fane and  sanguinary  rites. 

Of  the  multitude  of  devotees  and  pilgrims  in  India, 
Fome  idea  may  be  formed,  when  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, that  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  alone,  the 
number  of  mendicants — and  mendicity  is  here  a  reli- 
gious vocation — amounts  to  upwards  of  two  millions. 
Tliese  persons  arc  entirely  supported  by  alms.  Thus, 
supposing  each  person  to  obtain  only  a  shiUing  per 
week,  the  gross  sum  would  amount  to  more  than 
five  millions  annually,  and  this,  too,  extracted,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  small  earnings  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  of  which  poverty  is  at  once  the  distinc- 
tion and  the  heritage.  The  extent  to  which  mendicity 
is  carried,  even  among  the  Brahmins,  in  Bengal 
especially,  is  scarcely  to  be  couceived  j  and  the  airs 
of  authority  which  these  sturdy  beggars  assume,  are 
as  arrogant  as  they  arc  disgusting.  Such  is  their 
ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  superstitious  popu- 
lation, that  they  levy,  as  has  been  already  shown,  an 
enormous  tax  in  this  way,  almost  universally,  and 
from  that  portion  of  the  community  which  can  with 
tVilicM.ilty  procure  the  common  neccsfiurics  of  life, 

Bogi^ing  holds  a  conspicuous  place  among  thereli- 
p^ious  obligations  of  the  Hindoos  ;  with  some  classes,  it 
lornis  the  main  feature  of  their  spiritual  discipline  j 
iiuL'cd,  u(me  of  their  sacred  community  can  attain 
the  supreme  rank  of  spiritual  distinction,  except 
through  this  despicable  occupation.  The  Yogues, 
so  liighly  esteemed  for  their  sanctity,  are,  univer- 
sally, mendicants  3  and  so  complete  is  their  in- 
iluence  over  the  vulgar,  that  these  latter  esteem  it 
an  enviable  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  administer  to 
the  necessities  of  those  holy  men.  It  is  considered  a 
positive  degradation  for  a  devotee  of  any  repute  to 
Hubmit  to  the  drudgery  of  an  honest  trade.  Thus  it 
ha])pens,  that  these  sacred  persons  are  the  most 
indolent,  arrogant,  and  too  often  the  most  sensual 
wretches  alive.  It  is  impossible  to  help  feeling  tliat 
the  mendicant  fraternities,  belonging  to  a  branch  of 
the  Christian  church,  must  have  derived  their  origin 
from  these  Eastern  idolaters.  The  coincidence  is  too 
strong  to  be  accidental.  The  begging  friars  may 
certainly  claim  the  sanction  of  heathen,  though  they 
cannot  of  apostolic  antiquity. 

During  the  cold  seiison,  pilgrimages  from  all  parts, 
especially  of  Upper  India,  are  performed  to  the 
Ganges.  The  roads  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  this 
period,  are  crowded  with  devotees,  proceeding  in  large 
groups  to  the  holy  stream.  They  are  usually  well 
dressed,  carrying  on  their  shoulders  a  thick  bamboo, 
from  which,  at  either  end,  is  suspended  a  frame, 
generally  of  coarse  ratan-work,  containing  a  spherical 
wicker-basket,  covered,  and  filled  with  provisions  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  journey.  Upon  their  return, 
globular  jars  of  ef^rthcnware  are  placed  within  these 
baskets,  and  the  sacred  water  of  the  Ganges  is  carried 
in  them,  frequently  to  the  distance  of  many  hundred 
miles,  for  the  services  of  their  temples.  There  is  a 
pnj^oda  on  the  island  of  Ramisseram,  scarcely  above 
a  degree  from  the  aottthetR  extremity  of  the  Indian 
pcniu8^1a^  in  which  no  water  is  used  but  what  is 


brought  from  the  Ganges.  Tliis  is  thrown  over  the 
idol  every  morning,  and  then  sold  at  a  great  price  to  the 
devout  who  can  atlord  to  purchase  so  costly  a  blessing. 

The  persons  who  make  their  periodical  pilgrimages 
to  the  holy  river,  generally  form  processions,  exhibit- 
ing rather  an  agreeable  scene  to  the  traveller.  They 
are  attired  in  their  newest  garments  •  their  baskets 
are  adorned  with  feathers  from  the  tail  of  the  vene- 
rated peacock,  and  each  party  has  one  among  them 
of  superior  dignity,  who  proceeds  under  an  arched 
screen,  ornamented  internally  ^-ith  bells,  and  exter- 
nally decorated  with  peacocks*  plumes.  "At  night- 
fall," says  Captain  Luard*,  "  many  hundreds  bivouac 
together  in  the  magnificent  mango-groves  on  the 
road-side.  After  sunset,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  they  assemble  in  groups  for 
prayers,  and  tlie  noisy  camp  is  instantly  ccmverted 
into  a  silent  and  most  imposing  scene  of  devoticm." 
These  pilgrimages  are  not  confined  to  the  i)oor,  desti- 
tute and  uninformed,  to  whom  the  excitement  of 
superstition  is  a  welcome  relief  from  the  actual 
bereavements  to  which  a  most  pernicious  social 
system  so  sadly  dooms  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Hindoo  population ;  but  the  rich,  the  independent, 
and  the  learned,  likewise  swell  the  processions  of 
devoticm  annually  made  to  so  many  revolting  shrines. 

The  men  re[)resented  in  the  print,  resemble  what 
are  called  Bangy  Wallahs ,  a  superior  order  of  porters, 
distinguished  from  the  Coolies,  the  lowest  of  that 
class,  by  carrying  their  burdens  uptm  the  shoulder, 
while  the  latter  always  bear  them  upon  their  heads. 
So  rigidly  arc  these  distinctive  customs  observed  in 
India,  that  in  many  cases  a  Bangy  Wallah  would 
rather  forfeit  his  life,  than  submit  to  the  degradation 
of  bv^ariug,  like  the  cooly,  a  load  upon  his  head. 

During  tlieir  pilgrimages,  the  crowds,  at  particular 
places,  are  so  great,  that  a  year  never  passes  without 
the  sacrifice  of  a  vast  number  of  lives,  and  those  who 
happen  to  be  the  victims  upon  these  occasions,  are 
considered  fortunate  in  having  obtained  so  holy  a 
martyrdom.  Although  the  Ganges  is  every  where 
sacred,  yet  there  are  particular  spots  especially 
devoted  to  pilgrimages,  and  such  are  holy  above  all 
others.  Ilurdwar  or  llaridwar,  as  it  is  more  properly 
designated,  is  the  most  venerated  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  pious  Hindoos.  It  is  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Ganges,  where  it  issues  into  the 
plains  of  Hindoostan,  fn)m  the  northern  hills.  Jlarid- 
war  signifies  the  Gate  of  God,  the  word  Hari  being 
an  appellative  applied  to  each  of  the  three  persons  ii* 
the  Hindoo  triad,  although  more  usually  to  Vishnu. 

At  some  of  these  annual  assemblies  the  crowd  i^ 
prodigious.     In    1796,   it  was   said  to   amount  ta 
upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  although  the 
place  docs  not  probably  contain  a  thousand  houses^ 
but  the  great  majority  of  visiters  sleep  in  the  ope* 
air,  under  the  shelter  of  trees,  or  under  rude  teni^^ 
during  the  continuance  of  the  concourse.     At  thc^ 
festival    in    1814,    several   hundred    persons    were? 
crushed   to   death,   owing   to   their   impetuosity  ii^ 
a  struggle  for  priority  in  taking  the   sacred  biith-- 
The  street  leading  to  the  river  was  so  narrow,  and' 
the  rush  so  tremendous,  that  many  were  sutfocated^ 
and  otliers  trampled  to  death  by  the  pressure  of  the^ 
crowd.     Since  this  awful  catastrophe,  the  passage,  iii^- 
which  the  principal  mischief  took  place,  has  beci^- 
enlarged  by  command  of  the  British  government,  i 
order  to  facilitate  the  access  to  the  river.     An  addi 
tional  fiight  of  steps  has  been  also  built,  so  as  t 
obviate  all  Ukclihood  of  a  similar  accident.    It  createi' 
a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  among  the  superstitio 

I      •  In  his  Series  of  Viewt  in  Ji"^»«*»  to  which  beautiful  woric  wc  ar 
I  afoin  indebted  for  our  froniispiece. 
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devotees,  who  were  tinable  to  accdunt  for  so  severe  a 
visitation :  while  some  of  the  more  fanatic  among 
them  looked  upon  it  as  an  involuntary  holocaust  on 
the  part  of  the  sufferers,  preordained  by  Siva  himself, 
and  likely  to  render  him  the  more  propitious  towards 
those  who  had  survived  this  wholesale  destruction. 
During  these  annual  meetings,  the  most  deadly  con- 
tests frequently  take  place  between  the  votaries  of 
Vishnu  and  Siva,  and  so  sanguinary  have  these  reli- 
gious conflicts  occasionally  been,  that,  as  I  was 
assured  by  a  Brahmin  of  Bengal,  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  persons  were  destroyed  upon  one  occasion, 
somewhere  I  think  about  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century,  within  the  short  space  of  three  days. 

Benares  *,  or  Casi  the  Splendid,  is  the  next  sacred 
spot.    This  celebrated  city,  is  said,  in  the  Brahminical 
traditions,  to  have  been  built  of  gold,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sins  of  the  people,  it  became  stone,  and 
latterly,  owing  to  their  increasing  wickedness,  it  has 
become  clay.     No  earthquake  is  ever  felt  within  its 
holy  limits,  and  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion, it  escaped  destruction  during  a  partial  over- 
Whelming  of  the  world.     With  such  a  high  character 
for   sanctity,   it   is  no   wonder   that   Benares   is   a 
favourite  place  of  resort  for  devout  worshippers,  and 
half- crazed  enthusiasts.     The  whole  face  of  the  city 
which  lines  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  one  continued 
series  of  ghauts,  for  the  accommodation  of  Pilgrims. 
Allahabad  is  another  sacred  place.     **  Here,  when 
a  pilgrim   arrives,"  says  Hamilton,   "he  first   sits 
down  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  has  his  head  and 
body  shaved,  so  that  each  hair  may  fall  into  the 
water,  the  sacred  writings  promising  him  one  million 
of  years'  residence   in  heaven  for  every  hair  thus 
deposited.     After  shaving,  he  bathes,  and  the  same 
day,  or  the   next,   performs  the  obsequies   of  his 
deceased  ancestors.'* 

The  most  celebrated  place  for  pilgrimages  in  India, 
is  the  Temple  of  Jagganath,  in  the  Province  of 
Orissa,  of  which  a  detailed  account  was  given  in 
the  first  Volume  of  the  Saturday  Magazine.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  victims  yearly 
sacrificed  under  the  wheels  of  the  ponderous  car 
which  bears  the  Idol  of  Jagganath,  but  they  are  some 
years  said  to  exceed  two  thousand,  though  this  is 
not,  I  believe,  common.  Numbers  of  pilgrims  perish 
on  the  road  to  this  sanguinary  shrine,  and  their 
bodies  generally  remain  unburied.  "  On  a  plain  by 
the  river,"  says  Buchanan,  "  near  the  pilgrims'  cara- 
vansera  at  this  place,  there  are  more  than  a  hundred 
skulls.  The  dogs,  jackals,  and  vultures  seem  to  live 
on  human  prey.*'  Nothing  can  exceed  the  disgusting 
Satarualia  here  witnessed  during  the  procession  of 
the  sacred  car.  •  It  is  truly  horrible  to  behold  those 
immolations  of  which  Southey  has  given  so  just  a 
picture  in  his  immortal  poem.  The  Curse  of  Kehama. 

A  thousand  pilgrims  strain 
Ann,  slioulder,  breast,  and  thigh,  with  miglit  and  main, 

To  drag  that  sacred  wain, 
And  scarce  can  draw  along  the  enormous  load. 
Prone  hM  the  frantic  votarias  in  its  road. 

And  calling  on  the  Grod, 
Their  self-devoted  bodies  there  they  lay 

To  pave  liis  chariot-way. 

On  Jagganath  they  call«- 
Tlic  ponderous  car  rolls  on  and  crushes  all. 
Through  blood  and  bones  it  ploughs  its  dreadful  path. 

Groans-  rise  unheard;  the  dying  cry. 
And  death  and  agony 
Arc  trodden  under  foot  by  tnat  mad  throng, 
Who  follow  dose  and  thnist  the  deadly  wheels  along. 

The  places  visited  by  pilgrims  in  India,  are  almost 
innumerable ;  bat  those  which  I  have  mentioned  are 
imong  the  most  celebrated.  J,  H.  C. 

*  SmSatwrdajf  Magnine,\o\.  V.,  p.  194. 


COMPARISON  OF  MEN  WITH  ANIMALS. 
Of   all  the  species  of  animals  which  exist  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  man  alone  exhibits  an  excessive 
disparity  in  his  attainments  at  remote  periods  of  his 
history.      In  animals,   each  individual   attains   the 
complete  use  of  all   its   faculties  j    and  this,  even 
though  successive  generations  of  the  tribe  be  si'pa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  a  long  lapse  of  time.     With 
many  animals,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  instruction  is 
needed.     The  insect-tribes  at  once  proceed  in   the 
course    that    nature    has   designed  for   them.     No 
sooner  does  the  egg  burst,  than  the  larva  sets  itself 
about  the  business  of  its  existence  j  it  swims  expertly 
through  the  water,  and   seeks  out  its   appropriate 
food.     Led  by  an  unerring  instinct,  it  approaches  the 
surface  of  the  pool,  or  climbs  the  stalk  of  some 
aquatic  plant,  and  ere  the  spectator  has  time  to  mark 
the  change,  it  launches  oflf  into  an  untried  element, 
and  is  undistinguished  amid  the  thougands  that  have 
had  the  long  experience  of  an  hour.     Some  again 
wake   to  life    in    the  tough  bark,    and  eat    their 
vermicular  way  through  the  sap-wood ;  till  when  tiie 
metamorphosis   draws   near,  they   suck   the   outer- 
rind,  cut  it  with  their  mandibles,  elevate  their  elytra, 
unfold   from  beneath  their  delicate  wings,  and  use 
with  the  utmost  ease  their  newly-acquired  powers 
and  senses. 

Ascending  (as  it  is  termed)  the  scale  of  existence, 
we  find  the  elements  of  tuition  begin  to  appear.    The 
birds,  for  the  most  part,  educate  their  young  -,  they 
lead  them  by  short  flights  to  seek  their  food,  and  only 
abandon  them  after  their  powers  are  fully  developed. 
The   same  remark    holds    good  of   many    of   the 
quadrupeds.     In  all    cases,    however,    the    powers 
arrived  at  are  nearly. the  same,  with  each  individual 
of  a  species.     But  when  we  reach  the  top  of  the  scale, 
how  different !     The  young  of  the  human  species 
receives  not  merely  that  tuition  which  is  common  to 
all  mammalia,  but  also  a  distinct  kind  of  education, 
which  conveys  the  fruits  of  the  experience  of  all  the 
preceding  generations.     Man  lives  to  add  to   that 
experience,  and  though  his  physical  powers  reach  to 
their  full  developement,  the  entire  man  knows  nothing 
of  mattirity.     Powers  of  which  our  ancestors  were 
ignorant,  are  now  wielded  by  us,  while  we,  in  our 
turn,  are  opening  the  way  for  other  and  more  tran- 
scendent powers  to  be  employed  by  our  descendants* 
The  burrowing  bee  still  uses  the  same  instrument 
to  pierce  the  downright  shaft,  and  to  cluster  round 
it  the  beautifully  smoothed  cells.     Still  she  selects 
the  hard-beaten  soil,  whence  the  wind  may  sweep  the 
dust  that  otherwise  would  betray  her  labours.     The 
sand- spider  still  uses  the  same  cement  to  form  the 
walls  of  her  retreat,  and  to  weave  her  branchy  net.   But 
man  is  found  at  one  time  burying  himself  in  the 
ground,  at  another  tearing  the  rocks  asunder  to  rear, 
magnificent  palaces.     Here  he  draws  his  sustenance 
from  the  ocean,  there  he  cultivates  the  ground  5  here 
he  clothes  himself  in  the   skin  of  the  wild  beast, 
there  he  wears  the  delicate  web,  and  prides  himself 
in  the  splendour  of  his  apparel.     With  man  there  is 
no  permanence  3    every  thing  is  changing,  and  each 
season  adds  to  his  powers  and  comfort.     lie  seems 
to  possess  an  endless  variety  of  appetites,  that  are 
only  called  into  action  as  opportunity  offers  for  their 
gratification  5    there  lurks  within  him  an  immense 
variety  of  powers,  of  which  only  a  few  are  called  into 
active  use  by  any  individual.  . 

Among  animals  the  history  of  an  individual  is 
almost  the  history  of  the  race  5  but  the  story  of  the 
hfe  of  man  is  ever  changing ;  and  the  mode  of  living 
of  one  nation  appears  incredible  to  anotlier.  Man  is 
possessed  of  a  highly  muBCular  and  pliable  foim. 
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capable  of  enduring  long  and  vigorous  exertion ; 
the  tenderness  of  his  limbs  prohibits  the  direct  em- 
ployment of  his  powers.  The  animals  are  invariably 
supplied  with  instruments  fit  for  the  various  opera- 
tions they  have  to  perform.  The  bee  has  the  proboscis 
to  reach  the  nectary  ^  the  burrowing  animals  have 
claws  for  digging  the  earthy  and  the  beasts  of  prey 
for  tearing  their  food.  But  man  works  by  iooh. 
The  capability  of  employing  inanimate  matter^  of 
making  it,  at  it  were,  a  part  of  himself,  is  peculiar 
to  man  3  only  feunt  traces  of  that  power  are  to  be 
perceived  among  the  animal  tribes.  In  man  it  is 
completely  developed  ;  for,  on  reflection,  we  at  once 
perceive  that  almost  every  operation  which  we  per- 
form, is  done  by  the  assistance  of  tools  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

[^Edinhurgh  Philotophicai  Jourruil,^ 


THE   WATER   OF   THE   NILE. 

The  water  of  Egypt,  (says  the  Abb6  Mascrier,)  is  ho 
delicious,  that  one  would  not  wish  the  heat  should  be  less, 
nor  to  be  delivered  from  the  sensation  of  thirst.  The  Turks 
find  it  so  exquisitely  charming  that  they  excite  themselves 
to  drink  of  it  by  eating  salt.  It  is  a  common  saying 
among  them,  that  if  Mohammed  bad  drunk  of  it,  he  would 
have  begged  God  not  to  have  died,  that  he  might  always 
have  done  it.  When  the  Egyptians  undertake  the  pil- 
grimage of  Mecca,  or  go  out  of  their  country  on  any  otder 
account,  they  speak  of  nothing  but  the  pleasure  they  shall 
find  at  their  return,  in  drinking  the  Nile  water.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  compared  to  this  satisfaction  ;  it  surpasses  in 
their  esteem  that  of  seeing  their  relations  again,  and  their 
families.  All  those  who  have  tasted  this  water,  allow  that 
they  never  met  with  the  like  in  any  other  place.  When  a 
person  ^inks  of  it  for  the  first  time,  it  seems  difficult  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  a  water  prepared  by  art.  It  has 
something  in  it  so  inexpressibly  agreeable  and  pleasing 
to  the  taste,  that  it  deserves  that  rank  among  waters 
that  Champagne  has  among  wines.  But  its  most 
valuable  quality  is  that  it  is  exceedingly  salutary.  It 
never  incommodes,  let  it  be  drunk  in  what  (quantity  it 
may  ;  this  is  so  true  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thmg  to  sec 
some  persons  drink  three  buckets  of  it  in  a  day,  without 
inconvenience ! 

It  is  right  to  observe  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  that 
which  is  alone  intended  in  these  high  encomiOhis.  Well- 
water  in  Egvpt  is  detestable  and  unwholesome.  Fountains 
are  so  rare  that  thev  are  a  kind  of  prodigy  in  that  country. 
Rain-water  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  preserving,  as 
scarcely  any  falls  in  Egypt 

How  peculiarly  forcible  and  expressive  are  the  words  of 
Moses  to  Pharaoh.  '*  The  Egyptians  shall  lothe  to  drink 
of  the  water  of  the  river.**  That  water  in  which  they  so 
much  delighted, — ^that  which  they  preferred  to  all  other 
water  in  the  world,  and  to  which  toey  had  been  so  lone 
accustomed,  should  become  so  hateful,  that  they  would 
turn  away  from  it  in  disdain,  and  instead  of  it  drink  well- 
water*  wnich,  in  their  country,  is,  of  all  other  kinds  of 
water,  the  most  detestable  I  O.  N. 

[HARiiEn'i  Obtervmtwnt.l 


Thbrb  is  this  advantage  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  that  it 
tends  to  generate  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  destroy  those 
prejudices  which  divide  nations  far  more  effectually  than 
any  barrier  of  nature.  Science  i%  of  no  countrv,  and  its 
fbliowers,  wherever  bom,  constitute  a  wide  and  dilTusive 
community,  and  ace  linked  together  by  ties  of  brotherhood 
and  interest,  which  political  hostility  cannot  sever. — ^T.  H. 


As  surely  as  God  is  good,  so  surely  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  necessary  evil.  For  by  the  religious  mind,  sickness,  and 
pain,  and  aeath,  are  not  to  be  accounted  evils.  Moral 
evils  are  of  your  own  making;  and  undoubtedly,  the 
greater  part  of  them  may  be  prevented.  Deformities  of 
mmd,  as  of  body,  will  sometimes  occur.  Some  voluntary 
cast-aways  there  will  always  be,  whom  no  fostering  kindness 
and  no  parentad  care  can  preserve  from  self-destruction ; 
but  if  any  are  lost  for  want  of  care  and  culture,  there  is  a 
sin  of  omission  in  the  society  to  which  they  belong. — 
South  BY. 


THE   BEE   AND  THE  THISTLE-DOlfN. 

A  FABLE. 

I  ExvT  not  the  man  who  draws 

Ilia  bliss  from  Popular  AppUnue^ 

F/en  when  I  see  such  Fortune  shed 

Her  gaudiest  honours  on  his  head. 

And  why  ?    8he*8  but  a  treachVons  thing,! 

Heady  to  spread  her  recreant  wing,  > 

And  steal  the  peace  she  cannot  bnng.         J 

'^  What,  then,**  you  cry, ''  is  man  to  cloaa 
His  ears  acainst  the  praise  of  thoee 
Whose  wcdfare  (in  the  gen*ral  weal) 
Thrives  by  his  cdSbrts ;  and  to  steel 
Uis  heart  against  a  grateful  cheer  ?** 
No  I    But  I'll  make  my  meaning  clear. 

'TIS  one  thing  for  a  being  formed 
For  worthy  fame,  by  glory  warm*d, 
Kncouraged  in  his  course,  to  feel 
The  joy  that  springs  from  prosperous  sea]. 
And  to  peruse,  with  meek  torprise, 
"  His  hist'hy  ih  a  katiow's  etks.** 
He  values,  though  he  will  not  court. 
The  treasure  of  a  good  report ; 
Ho  spurns  not,  with  a  brow  austere, 
The  meed  bestowed  on  toils  sevo^, 
But  further  looks,  and  cannot  lire 
In  the  false  air  mere  honours  gi^'e. 

*Ti8  one  thing,  seeing  round  us  rise 
Flow'rs  that  make  earth  a  paradise. 
And  which  the  humble  in  their  sphere 
Who  little  think  it,  yet  may  rear  t 
For  a  good  name,  wherever  found, 
Is  sweet  as  flowers  from  fertile  gnmnd. 

But  His  another  to  depend 
On  ev*ry  breath  caprice  may  lend ; 
And  never  feeling  high  enough. 
Look  down  with  thaidcs  on  fools  who  puff: 
Such  posture  augurs  shame  and  ill, 
'Tis  a  foul  medium,  and  must  loll. 
80  have  I  seen  an  empty  ball 
Go  bounding  up-— and  in  its  fall. 
Catch  kicks  and  buffets  from  a  crew 
Of  hooting  boys  who  stiU  pursue. 

Now  to  the  heroes  of  my  lay : 
It  chanced,  one  bright  but  windy  day, 
A  working  Bek,  by  toil  oppressed 
Hard  by  a  thistle  stopp'd  te  rest; 
And  there  in  all  its  silken  pride 
A  restless  Thistle-dowv  espied 
On  tiptoe,  as  the  breeze  came  en. 
To  catch  the  current  and  be  gone  1 
Stretched  were  its  arms,  like  finest  thread. 
Yet,  ere  it  vani8h*d  over  head, 
''  One  moment,**  cried  the  Bee,  ''  attend ; 
And  take  the  counsel  of  a  friend. 
In  this  design,  whatever  yon  do. 
Just  think  what  you  are  trusting  to. 
The  smile  may  soon  become  a  frewn ! 
The  gale  that  lifts  will  cast  yon  down  1 
Then  mark  me,  vain  one,  theu*lt  repine 
The  more  because  the  fimlt  was  thine. 

''  The  good  ship  renfring  on  the  main, 
Has  means  to  bring  her  home  again, 
But  without  anchor,  ballast,  h^m, 
Must  not  the  winds  and  waves  o*erwhelm  ? 
The  bird,  when  angry  storms  prevail. 
Can  poise  his  weight  against  the  gale; 
And  e*en  the  kite,  a  childish  thing. 
Has  got  a  tail,  and  lengthened  string ; 
But  Uion,  endowed  like  none  of  these. 
Wilt  rise  and  perish  with  the  breeze  !** 

And  so  it  was ; — ^for  bone  away. 
In  attitudes  that  seemed  to  say. 
How  glorious  I    Am  I  not  aa  one 
At  least  first-cousin  to  the  Sun  ? 
Wild  Thistle-dowk  got  out  of  sight 
But  the  wind  hurPd  him  from  his  height. 
Spoiled,  drenched,  and  draggled,  down  he  reel*d« 
Where  slimy  pools  defiled  the  field. 
And  there  he  stuck,  and  will  remain 
A  lesson  for  the  towering  brain. 
Till  future  seasons  shall  \^  found 
To  bring  another  instance  round.  IL 
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No.  V.   Nomaia  CAvn.*. 

HtiTB)),  (hnn  thf  tndlMi  nodawi,  Hnd  loii(  lih, 
Aod  «Tar  htppr,  to  tli*  hiih  uid  Duihty 
Princw  of  Englind ! Hmtj  7111. 

There  ia  certainly  no  port  of  England  whicb  pre- 
sent*, within  BO  limited  a.  space,  snch  a  vast  variety 
of  attractions  as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  peculiarly 
healthy  eharactcr  of  its  climate,  the  singnkr  beauty 
of  its  varied  scenery,  as  well  as  the  great  facilities 
here  afforded  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  sea,  are 
amoDgst  the  causes  which  bring  together,  year  after 
year,  crowds  of  visiters  to  its  shores.  We  cannot 
then  wonder  that  this  highly-favoured  spot  should 
have  been  more  than  once  selected  for  the  temporary 
■ojoum  of  that  youthful  Princesa, 

Tha  dawi  of  heaveti  &I1  thick  ia  bUamngs  on  her  t 
to  whom  we  necessarily  look,  in  God's  own  good 
time,  (may  it  be  long  before  it  come,)  to  watch  over, 
aod,  as  far  as  it  is  permitted  to  mortals,  to  direct  the 
desUoiea  of  our  beloved  native  country. 

Nor  could,  perhaps,  a  more  suitable  mansion  have 
been  found  in  the  island  for  the  royal  residence 
than  that  of  which  we  give  above  a  very  faithful 
representation,  from  a  drawing  made  of  it  in  1830. 
And  sore  we  are,  that,  independent  of  any  other 
claims  which  Norris  Castle  may  have  to  our  notice, 
either  from  the  natural  beauties  of  its  sitaation,  or 
the  picturesque  character  of  the  building,  the  honour 
thus  conferred  on  this  noble  edifice,  cannot  fail  to 
invest  it  with  a  no  common  degree  of  interest. 

This  Castle  occupies  a  must  beautiful  part  of  the 
woodland  tract,  which  extends  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  island,  along  the  shores  of  the  Solent  Sea  from 
East  Cowes  to  St.  Helen's.  It  was  originally  built 
by  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Wyatt,  and  professing  to  be  in  imitation  of  an 
ancient  castle  of  the  Norman  style,  is  of  no  small 
dimensions.  Its  favourable  position  has  been  thus 
admirably  described  by  Sir  H.  Englefield. 

"  Seated  on  the  steep  descent  of  the  coast  to  the 
Solent  Sea,  it  perhaps  commands  a  view  of  that 
strait,  superior  in  beauty  to  any  other  point  in  the 


island.  To  the  east,  Portsmouth,  crowded  with 
shipping,  is  in  full  view,  and  the  richest  line  of  the 
woody  coast  of  the  island  from  Barton  to  Nettlestone, 
appears  in  long  and  varied  perspective.  To  the  north, 
the  Southampton  river  is  seen  in  its  whole  extent,  and 
the  town  of  Southampton,  with  its  spires  and  towers, 
though  at  more  than  ten  miles'  distance,  is  no  incon- 
siderable object.  The  woods  of  the  New  Forest, 
clothe  the  view  to  the  westj  while  Calshot  Castle,  on 
the  point  of  its  long  bank  of  shingle,  stands  boldly 
ont  amidst  the  waves,  and  marks  the  separation 
between  the  Solent  sea  and  Southampton  river.  The 
bouse  is  of  a  very  noble  general  form,  and  its  clns- 
taring  towers,  in  every  point  of  view,  particularly 
when  seen  from  the  sea,  are  a  striking  and  com* 
manding  object,  and  a  most  splendid  addition  to  the 
general  scenery  of  the  coast.  The  choice  of  both 
the  form  and  site  of  the  mansion,  reflects  the  highest 
honour  on  the  taste  of  the  noble  owner." 

Few  persons,  upon  viewing  the  Castle  from  a  little 
distance,  would  imagine  it  to  be  a  mere  modem 
production;  for  the  massive  towers  by  which  it  is 
surmounted,  rising  as  they  do  from  amongst  the 
mantling  woods  which  surround  it,  present  to  the 
eye  a  semblance  of  the  ntmost  grandeur  and  strength ; 
and  whilst  the  materials  of  which  the  edifice  was 
conatructcd,  were  themselves  so  prepared  as  to 
possess  a  prematurely  weather-stained  appearance, 
the  ezfaaordinarily  r^id  growth  of  the  ivy  that 
envelops  some  even  of  its  loftiest  portions,  serves 
still  more,  perhaps,  to  impress  the  whole  wiUi  an  air 
of  the  most  venerable  antiquity. 

In  the  interior,  there  is  Uttle  to  be  seen,  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  apartments  is  considered  to  be 
admirable.  Over  a  door  in  the  passage,  is  the 
history  of  the  Seymour  family,  in  Heraldry.  One  ot 
the  symbols  represents  the  marriage  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  with  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  from  whom  Lord 
Seymour  was  descended.  The  grounds,  which  are 
beautifully  varied  by  gentle  rise  and  &U,  are  all  laid 
ont;  and  most  interesting  views  of  Ute  sea  and 
surrounding  country,  present  tberaselves  in  every 
direction  amongst  the  trees.  P.  I.  E. 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUStRATIONS  OF  EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 

No.  VII.    Heat.    LmuEFACxioN. 

Among  the  vast  variety  of  substances  with  which 
We  are  acquainted,  and  under  whatever  forms  they 
may  present  themselves  to  our  notice,  it  is  not 
strictly  correct  to  say  of  any  one  substance,  that  it 
is  in  its  natural  state.  What  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  as  the  most  natural  state  or  form  of  bodies, 
whether  it  be  sohd,  or  liquid,  or  aeriform,  is  that  in 
which  we  most  commonly  observe  them,  and  in 
which  they  prove  to  us  the  most  useful. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  heat  determines  the 
fdfm,  and  increases  or  diminishes  the  usefulness  of 
fedl  terrestrial  objects.  By  the  addition  of  heat  solid 
bodies  become  liquid,  and  liquid  bodies  become 
a(5riform.  By  the  abstraction  of  heat  a(5riform  bodies 
are  rendered  liquid,  and  those  bodies  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  view  only  as  liquids  become  solid. 
The  forms  and  conditions  of  bodies  are  dependent, 
therefore,  not  simply  upon  any  properties,  or  habits, 
pecuhar  to  the  elements  of  which  any  particular  sub- 
stance may  be  composed,  but  also  upon  the  precise 
quantity  of  heat  with  which  those  elements  may, 
either  permanently  or  temporarily,  be  associated 

In  the  operations  of  the  Divine  hand  there  is  no 
Wa8te>  either  of  power  or  of  materials.  We  have 
already  shown*  that  matter  may  be  so  minutely 
divided,  so  extensively  diffused,  and  so  completely 
changed  in  appearance,  as  to  elude  the  most  vigilant 
search  by  our  ordinary  perceptions,  but  yet  not  a 
particle  is  ever  destroyed.  This  is  equally  true,  as  it 
respects  that  refined  class  of  elements  to  which  heat 
belongs,  and  among  which  it  occupies  so  important  a 
station.  If  it  be  necessary  to  separate  from  an 
aeriform  body  a  great  portion  of  the  heat  that  has 
been  combined  with  it,  before  we  can  make  it  assume 
the  liquid  form  -,  and,  in  like  manner,  if  we  must, 
of  necessity,  disengage  from  a  liquid  body  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  before  it  will  become  solid,  in  both 
these  cases  the  heat  can  be  separated  only  on  the 
express  condition  of  our  causing,  or  |>ermitting,  it  to 
enter  into  some  other  substance.  We  may  be  in- 
strumental in  producing  a  change  of  place,  but  we 
have  no  power  to  work  any  other  change.  Thus, 
amidst  unceasing  revolutions,  and  to  the  unpractised 
eye,  apparent  dilapidation  and  confusion,  proceeds, 
throughout  the  whole  domain  of  nature,  order,  and 
strength,  and  beauty. 

Almost  the  whole  of  those  bodies  which  we  deno- 
minate liquids,  may  be  rendered  solid.  There  are 
only  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  alcohol ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  this  could 
be  frozen,  if  we  knew  how  to  produce  a  greater 
degree  of  cold  than  has  been  hitherto  obtained.  All 
solid  bodies  may  be  changed  by  heat,  either  to  a 
liquid  or  aeriform  state.  The  most  refractory  sub- 
stances, as  limestone,  chalk,  and  porcelain,  are 
capable  of  fusion,  whilst  the  diamond,  which  is 
usually  considered  the  hardest  of  all  substances, 
enters  into  vivid  combustion  at  a  comparatively 
moderate  temperature,  thence  constituting  one  of  the 
elements  of  a  gaseous  body. 

The  particular  temperature  at  which  liquid  bodies, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  become  solid,  is 
termed  the  freezing  point,  and  sometimes  the  point  of 
congelation.  The  particular  temperature  at  which 
sohd  bodies  become  fluid  f  is  described  as  the  melting, 

•  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  13. 

t  Fluid  and  lionid  may  be  considered  as  synonymous  terms  when 
a  licjuid  body  is  described,  'i  bus  water  is  a  fluid,  and  it  is  also  a 
liquid.  Aenform  bodies  are  termed  fluids,  but  it  would,  of  course, 
be  improper  to  call  them  liquids. 


or  fusing  point.  Thus  wc  speak  of  the  freezing-point 
of  water  and  of  mercury,  of  the  melting-point  of 
tallow  atid  of  wax,  and  of  the  melting  or  fusing  point 
of  lead,  tin,  brass,  and  iron. 

Each  particular  liquid  becomes  solid  at  a  tempe- 
rature peculiar  to  itself  j — for  example, — 

Bea- Water      ....  271' 

Wine 20 

Oil  of  Turpentine    .    .14 

Brine   (salt   ono  part,!    ^ 

water  four  parts)        ' 


Olive  Oil  becomes  solid  1 3^0 

at J 

Water 82 

Blilk 30 

Vinegar 28 


Brass liifJO 

Silver 2233 

Ck>pper      ....     2548 

Gold 2590 

Cast  iron   ....     3470 


There  are  many  other  liquids  uded  in  various  arts, 
in  medicine,  and  in  chemical  experiments,  which 
require  a  still  greater  degree  of  cold  to  effect  their 
congelation ;  of  these  one  of  the  most  useful,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  one  that  is  commonly  known,  is 
mercury,  (quicksilver,)  which,  although  it  retains  its 
fluidity  in  the  severest  weather  ever  experienced  in 
this  country,  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe 
will  become  solid,  and  may  be  beaten  into  thin  plates 
like  tin.  The  temperature  at  which  mercury  freezes 
is  39°  below  0°  (zero,)  that  is,  71°  below  the  freezing, 
point  of  water. 

The  melting-point  of  solid  bodies  is  constant,  fiy 
this  we  mean,  that  each  particular  body  invariably 
passes  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  state,  when  it  has 
attained  a  certain  specific  temperature.  Tlie  following 
table  exhibits  the  melting-points  of  a  few  of  the 
solid  bodies  with  which  we  are  most  familiar. 

Tallow    melts    whenl  qc^    Zinc G48<^ 

heated  to     .    .    .  /    " 
Bees*  wax  (bleached)  .  142 

Sulphur 218 

Tin 442 

Lead 606 

A  thermometer  t  supplies  us  with  the  means  of 
estimating  comparative  degrees  of  temperature,  simply 
by  the  expansibility  of  the  £uid  contained  in  its  tube. 
If  the  body  with  which  we  place  a  thermometer  in 
contact,  is  warmer  than  the  tube,  heat  is  imparted 
to  it,  and  the  contained  fluid  expands;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  body  in  contact  is  colder  than  the  ther- 
mometer-tube, heat  passes  from  the  contained  fluid, 
and  it  contracts. 

When  thermometers  are  intended  to  indicate  very 
low  degrees  of  temperature,  alcohol  (spirits  of  wine) 
tinged  with  some  kind  of  colouring-matter  is  usually 
employed.  The  propriety  of  this  will  appear,  whea 
we  take  into  account  the  great  degree  of  cold  that 
alcohol  will  sustain  without  becoming  solid.  It 
has  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  equal  to  132** 
below  the  freezing-point  of  water,  without  undergoing^ 
any  other  change  than  a  diminution  of  its  bulk. 
For  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  especially  for  high, 
degrees  of  temperature,  mercury  is  bettor  adapted 
than  any  other  fluid  for  thermometers.  It  expands 
more  uniformly  than  water  or  alcohol,  whilst  iia 
boiling-point  (668*^)  is  much  higher  than  any  other 
body  that  remains  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  For  estimating  the  sensible  heat 
of  bodies  above  the  temperature  of  boiling  mercurj% 
the  common  thermometer  is  not  available.  This 
diflictilt  process  is  usually  performed  by  noting  the 
expansion  of  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  or,  as  it  is 
supposed,  with  greater  accuracy,  by  measuring  the 
expansion  of  a  bar  of  platinum. 

There  is  this  remarkable  distinction  between  ex- 
pansion and  liquefaction.  The  former  takes  place  at 
every  successive  addition  of  heat  made  to  a  body  in 
its  transition  from  the  state  of  a  solid  to  that  of  a 
fluid.  Liquefaction  depends  solely  on  a  solid  body 
being  heated  to  a  particular  temperature. 

The  quantity  of  heat  imp^^^'*^  ^^  ^  body  is  not 

t  Sec  Saturday  Magu%inl^ '  ^  "^^^  ^^' .,  P-  U. 
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the  on\f  condition  essential  to  its  fluidity :  it  is  neces- 
sary that  n  certain  quantity  should  be  accumulated 
within  it  at  the  same  instant  of  time. 

To  this  property  of  mutter  we  are  indebted  for  the 
durability  and  usefulness  of  our  metallic  culinary 
vessels.  Whilst  they  contain  water  there  is  do 
danger  of  their  being  melted  j  but  when  this  precau- 
tion is  n^lccted,  and  copper  or  tin  vessels  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  fire,  the  solder  by  which  their 
joints  arc  united  speedily  melts,  and  the  vessels  become 
leaky,  and  perhaps  fall  to  pieces. 

The  freezing-point  of  liquids,  and  the  melting- 
point  of  solids,  is  materially  affected  by  the  admix- 
ture of  two  or  more  bodies  of  different  Icinds.  Thus 
water,  which  usually  becomes  ice  at  32°,  may,  by  the 
addition  of  one  part  of  common  salt  to  three  parts 
of  water,  be  cooled  down  to  4"  before  it  will  show 
any  symptoms  of  congelation.  By  a  particular 
process  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  temperature  of 
water,  of  solutiona  of  crystallizable  salts,  and  even 
of  metals,  below  their  ordmary  points  of  congelation, 
and  without  producing  that  result.  It  appears,  that 
whilst  motion  among  the  particles  of  bodies  is  one 
preparatory  condition  to  a  change  of  form,  something 
more  than  motion  is,  under  particular  circumstances, 
required.  We  will  endeavour  to  illustnitc  this  by  an 
example. 

Having  provided  a  glass  vessel,  with  a  long  uarrow 
neck,  as  denoted  in  the  annexed  figure, 
say,  for  instance,  a  Florence  oil-flask,  we 
should  nearly  fill  it  with  boiling  water, 
in  which  has  been  previously  dissolved 
BS  great  a  quantity  as  possible  of  sulphate 
of  soda*    (Glauber  salts),  and  then  tie 
securely  over  the   mouth  of  the  flask, 
two  or  three  folds  of  moistened  bladder, 
BO  as  effectually  *o  exclude  the  air.     The 
height  at  which  thb  liquid  stands  in  the 
neck   of  the  vessel  should  be  denoted  by  a  mark 
upon  the  glass,  or  it  may  be  done  more  easily,  by 
tying  round   it  a  piece  of  thread.     Matters  being 
thus  arranged,  the  liquid  should  be  permitted  to  cool 
down  to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air. 
When  that  is  accomplished,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  has  descended  in  the  neck  of 
the  flask,  denoting  a  diminution  of  its  bulk.     If  we 
now  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible,  by  the  hand, 
the   comparative   temperature  of  the  flask,    at   the 
same  time  suddenly  piercing  the  bladder,   so  as  to 
admit  the  external  air,  it  is  probable  that  crystalli- 
zation will  instantly  commence  at  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,   proceeding    rapidly    downwards,    until    the 
whole  has  become  solid.     By  keeping  the  hand  upon 
the  flask,    we   shall    perceive    a   very   considerable 
increase  of  temperature  j   and  by  noting  the  mark 
upon  its  neck,  we  shall  also  find  there  has  been  an 
augmentation    of    bulk.      Should    it    happen    that 
crystallization  does  not  commence  on  the  admission 
of  air,   the  object   may   generally  be   attained   by 
slightly   agitating  the   liquid.      If    that  process   be 
ineffectual,  which  is  nut  very  probable,. a  small  stone, 
a  piece  of  metal,  or  a  single  grain  of  any  kind  of 
salt,  dropped  into  the  flask,  will  immediately  produce 
the  desired  result.     To  render  this  experiment  the 
more  interesting,  we  recommend  the  employment  of 
two  glass  vessels,   both    of  which  shoidd  be  filled 
with  the  solution  i  but  whilst  one  is  subjected  to  the 
treatment  just  described,  the  other  should  be  left 
open  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

Flasks,  as  indicated  by  the  figure,  are  the  most 
convenient   vessels   for    containing  hot    liquids    in 
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chemical  experiments,  because  they  are  not  so  liable 
to  be  fractured,  as  more  irregularly- formed  vessels  ; 
but  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  When  this, 
or  any  other  particular  form  of  apparatus,  cannot  be 
easily  obtained,  common  phial-bottlca  may,  with 
proper  care,  be  made  to  supply  their  place. 

Pure  water,  by  a  process  somewhat  similar  to  that 
we  have  explained,  may  be  made  to  preserve  its 
fluidity  at  a  temperature  equal  to  2/°  below  its  ordi- 
nary freezing-point  (32°.)  It  is  deserving  of  re- 
mark, however,  of  water  under  these  circumstances, 
that  the  instant  it  begins  to  freeze,  its  temperature 
rises  from  5°  to  32°,  where  it  remains  fixed,  until  the 
whole  of  the  water  has  become  solid.  The  ordinary 
melting-point  of  tin,  is  442°  but  it  may,  notwith- 
standing, be  cooled,  by  skilful  management,  to  438°, 
without  solidifying.  When  it  begins  to  assume  the 
solid  form,  its  temperature  rises  to  442°,  Hence  we 
learn,  that  the  loss  of  sensible  heat  is  not  the  sole 
cause  of  fluid  bodies  becoming  solid ;  and  that  its 
addition  is  nofall  that  is  necessary  to  render  a  solid 
body  fluid. 

It  may  never  fall  within  the  compass  of  human 
knowledge,  to  understand,  and  to  explain,  all  the 
conditions  that  are  essential  to  the  successive  inter- 
changes of  which  matter  is  susceptible )  but  we 
think  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  heat  is  the  primary 
and  the  most  cfHcient  agent  in  determining  the 
greater  part  of  the  phenomena  with  which,  at  pre- 
sent, we  are  acquainted.  Further,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that,  in  some  of  the  instances  referred  to  in 
the  present  paper,  it  is  manifest  that  heat,  which  in 
one  case  evades  our  most  diligent  search  by  becoming 
latent,  that  is,  concealed  in  any  particular  body,  may, 
by  a  slight  modification  of  circumstances,  be  drawn, 
so  to  speak,  from  its  hiding-place,  and  rendered 
icntible  or  free. 

Solid  bodies  have  their  melting-points  altered  by 
being  mixed  with  others  of  a  different  kind,  whether 
solid  or  fluid.  Mercury  is  frequently  adulterated  by 
lead,  tin,  and  other  cheap  metals.  Now,  as  mercury 
is  a  fluid  metal  at  ordinary  temperatures,  we  have 
here  an  instance  of  another  metal  (lead)  whose  melt- 
ing-point, when  unalloyed,  is  606",  becoming  perma- 
nently fluid  by  being  combined  with  mercury  in 
certain  proportions.  Two  parts,  of  lead  and  one 
part  of  tin,  when  combined,  will  melt  at  3(^5°,  which 
is  57°  below  the  melting  point  of  tin,  and  221°  below 
that  of  lead,  when  each  of  these  metals  are  in  a  state 
of  purity.  Tills  mixture  constitutes  the  solder  used 
by  plumbers.  An  alloy  of  three  parts  lead,  two 
of  tin,  and  five  of  bismuth,  melts  at  197°,  which  is 
]  5°  below  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  Spoons 
are  made  of  these  combined  metals,  which  melt  on 
being  placed  in  tea,  or  any  other  liquid,  at  the  tem- 
perature already  mentioned.  R.  R. 


Y  MAEN   CHWYF,   on   ROCKING    STONE, 

IN  THE  VALE  OF  TAFF,  GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

Thb  stone  here   represented,  known   in  Welsh  as, 

Y  Maen  Chwyf,  (the  Rocking  Stone,)  is  situated  on 
the  western  brink  of  a  hill,  called  Coed -pen -maen, 
in  the  parish  of  Eglwysilan,  Glamorganshire,  above 
the  turnpike-road  from  Merthyr  to  Cardiff,  and 
nearly  equidistant  frvim  both  towns.  From  this  spot 
may  be  seen  the  celebrated  one-arched  bridge  over 
the  Taff,  near  Newbridge,  and  fine  views  of  several 
ramifications  of  the  neighbouring  hills  and  valleys. 
The  romantic  vale  of  Rhondda  extends  to  the  west, 
and  a  little  nearer  we  have  the  salmon-leap,  and  fall 
of  the  Taff  under  Craig-yr-liesg  ;  to  the  north-west, 
the  equally  beautiful  vale  of  Cynon  meets  the  eye. 
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Bnd  the  rugged  chain  of  mountaioi  which  divide  that 
Tolley  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  vale  of  Taflf, 
and  from  the  parish  of  Merthyr-Tydvil,  the  great 
metropolis  of  BriCiah  iron-works.  To  the  siiuth- 
eait,  the  woods  which  fringe  the  Taff  in  its  course 
towards  Cardiff,  add  to  the  varied  heauty  of  the 
■cene ;  nor  is  it  quite  uninteresting  to  the  tourist  to 
learn,  that  juat  at  the  foot  of  the  abrupt  declivity  of 
this  hill,  he  will  be  well  accommodated- at  the  Bridge- 
water  Arms,  a  comfurtable  Iiui,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  most  enchanting  scenery. 

Hie  name  of  the  hill,  Coed-pen-maen,  (viz.  the 
Wood  of  the  Stone  Summit,)  is,  doubtless,  derived 
from  this  stone,  which,  in  primitive  ages,  under  the 
Dnudic  theology,  was  venerated  as  the  sacred  altar 
on  which  the  Druids  offered,  "  ia  the /ace  of  the  sun,  and 
M  fie  eye  of  light"  their  orisons  to  the  Great  Creator. 

The  ground  immediately  around  the  stone  is  at 
preient  a  bare  sheep-walk,  but  the  higher  ground  to 
the  east  is  still  covered  with  wood.  The  superficial 
contents  of  this  stone  are  about  100  square  feet,  its 
thickness  varying  from  two  to  three  fci^t ;  it  contains 
about  250  cubic  feet.  It  is  a  sort  nf  rough  argillaceous 
sand-stone,  which  generally  accompanies  the  coal- 
measures  of  this  part  of  tlie  country.  A  moderate 
application  of  strength  will  give  it  considerable 
motion,  which  may  be  easily  continued  with  one 
hand.  The  under-side  slopes  around  towards  the 
centre,  or  pivot,  and  it  stands  nearly  in  equiUbrinm 
ou  a  rock  beneath,  the  circumstance  which  imparts 
to  it  its  facility  of  motion. 

The .  prevalent  opinion  of  the  surrouudtng  inha- 
bitants respecting  this  ancient  stone  is,  that  the 
Dmidfl  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  t!ic  country  by 
pretending  to  work  miracles  from  it,  and  that  they 
offered  human  sacrifices  thereon  ;  vulgar  errors  that 
arc  not  sustained  by  the  most  distant  allusion  of  the 
prtmitive  British  bards  ami  historians. 

The  Maea-Chwntf  (Rocking- Stone,)  is  rarely  men- 
timed  by  ancient  Welsh  authors,  but  MieMaen-Llog  * 
(Stone   of    Benefit),   and   Mae»-Goriedd   (Stone    of 


the  Supreme  Seat,)  *cc.,  frequently  occur.  These 
were  the  centnd  stones,  encompassed  by  circles  of 
stones  at  vaiious  distances,  that  constituted  the 
Dnidic  temples,  where  worship  in  the  face  of  ike  Sun 
was  solemnized,  institutional  instructioa  imparted,  and 
bardic  graduations  and  inaugurations  solemnized. 
That  the  Man-chicgf  and  Cromlech,  such  as  Kit's 
Coity  House,  near  Aylesford,  &c.,  were  used  f»r 
such  central  seats,  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted. 

Several  Bardic  congresses  have  recently  been  held, 
at  this  stone.  The  late  distinguished  Druid-Bard, 
and  profound  Welsh  antiquary,  lolo -Morgan  wg, 
(Edward  Williams,  of  Glamorganshire,)  presid<^ 
there  in  1815,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  and 
once  or  twice  subsequently. 

The  last  Goreedd  held  there  took  place  on  Monday, 
September  22,  1834,  (the  21st,  the  exact  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox,  and  one  of  the  four  annual  bardic 
festivals,  having  fallen  on  a  Sunday.  This  Gorsedtt 
would  have  taken  place  at  the  pieriod  of  the  Grand 
Royal  Eisteddfod,  held  the  preceding  month  at 
Cardiff,  but  that  the  indispensable  notice  of  a  year 
and  a  day  had  not  expired  from  its  first  announce- 
ment. At  this  Gorsedd,  Talicsin  ab  lolo  Morgaawg, 
(sou  of  the  above-named  lolo  Moiganwg.)  who 
gained  the  chair-medal  at  that  Eisteddfod,  as  well  as 
the  beautiful  medal  given  by  the  Princess  Victoria 
and  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  presided,  having  opened 
it  with  the  very  ancient  Welsh  proclamation  usual 
on  such  occasions.  At  the  close  of  this  Gorsedd, 
the  assembly  adjourned  to  the  house  of  Gwilyro 
Moi^nwg,  (Thomas  Williams,)  this  person,  and 
Taliesin  Williams,  (Ab  lolo.)  are  the  only  two  Welsh 
bards  regularly  initiated  into  the  arcana  of  Dmidism 
now  existing,  at  Newbridge,  where  an  Eisteddfod 
was  held,  to  adjudicate  the  prize  for  the  best  Welsh 
Ode  in  honour  of  the  Rev,  William  Bruce,  Knight, 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Llandaff,  and  Senior 
Judge  of  the  Cardiff  Eisteddfod. 
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THE  PALACE  OF  JUSTICE  AT  ROUEN, 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  of  Europe, 
a  district  more  rich  in  apecimens  of  early  splendid 
modem  architecture,  than  that  part  of  France  which 
was  formerly  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the 
province  of  Normandy  3  at  all  events,  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  connexion  that  formerly  subsisted  between 
the  ancient  duchy  of  that  title  and  our  own  country, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
out  of  England  one  which  should  be  equally  remark- 
able in  that  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  equally 
interesting  to  Englishmen  in  general.  The  city  of 
Rouen  contributes  its  full  share  of  the  attraction 
which  has  earned  this  distinction  for  the  land  in 
which  it  lies  i  its  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  among 
the  finest  in  existence.  Few  cities  in  the  world 
possess  two  such  specimens  of  Qothic  architecture 
as  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Onen*) — indeedi  the  latter  is  often 
called  the  fiaest  Gothic  edifice  in  France.  Nor  are 
the  seuular  buildings  of  this  city  less  worthy  of 
mention  (  they  include  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  the  adaptation  of  the  Gothic  style  to 
civil  purposes  that  are  to  be  found  anywhere.  At 
the  head  of  these  stands  the  Paluis  de  Justice,  or 
Palace  of  Justice,  which  is  represented  in  the 
engraving  contained  in  the  preceding  page ;  it  is  a 
highly  interesting  specimen  of  the  sumptuous  taste 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  erected,  and  forms,  indeed, 
as  one  of  our  countrymen  expresses  it^  the  *'  civil** 
lion  of  the  place. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
beauty  alone,  that  the  Palace  of  Justice  is  remarkable  | 
the  importance  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been 
at  various  times  appliedi  imparts  to  it  a  considerable 
degree  of  interest.  At  presenti  it  is  occupied  as  a 
court  of  justice,  and  serves  as  the  place  of  election 
for  the  deputies  who  are  returned  from  hence  to  the 
French  House  of  Commons  j  under  the  old  order 
of  things,  it  constituted  a  hall  of  meeting  for  the 
provincial  states  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  one  of 
those  miniature  parliaments  which  existed  in  France 
previous  to  the  Revolution  j  while,  to  mount  a  step 
higher  in  the  scale  of  antiquity,  before  it  was  em- 
ployed by  the  parliament,  it  used  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  sittings  of  the  ancient  Court  of  Exchequer. 
From  its  origin,  indeed,  it  was  devoted  to  judicial 
purposes,  or  in  French  phrase,  was  "  destined  to  be 
the  sanctuary  of  the  laws,  and  of  justice.*'  The 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  founded  are  these. 
^  Until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  eentury,  there  did 
not  exist  in  Normandy  any  stationary  court  of  judi- 
cature, the  execution  of  the  laws  being  intrusted  to 
an  ambulatory  tribunal,  called  the  Exchequer,  which 
was  estabhshed  by  RoUo,  the  first  duke.  This  court, 
like  the  ancient  parliaments  of  the  kings  of  France, 
ordinarily  held  its  sittings  twice  a  year — ^in  spring 
and  in  autumn  \  the  place  of  its  meeting  depended 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  and  was  usually 
determined  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  Aula  Regia, 
by  his  presence.  This  mode  of  administering  justice 
was  necessarily  attended  with  great  inconveniences, 
and  accordmgly  in  the  year  1499,  a  petition  was 
addressed  by  ihe  provincial  estates  to  the  king  of 
France,  praying  him  to  establish  in  the  chief  city  of 
the  province,  a  judicial  tribunal,  which  should  be 
fixed  and  permanent,  like  those  already  established 
in  other  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  the  Twelfth, 
so  celebrated  as  the  good  kingi  then  occupied  the 
throne,  and  the  French  writers  tmy  that  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  a  monarch  who  had  shown 
^  80  much  regard  for  the  happiness  of  his  people,  to 

'  *  To  be  described  in  future  papers. 


refuse  granting  a.  privilege  so  obviously  conducive  to 
their  good.  The  king  did  not  refHise  |  by  an  edict 
of  the  same  year  as  the  application,  the  court  of 
Exchequer  of  Normandy  was  declared  to  be  "  fixed 
for  ever  in  the  good  city  of  Rouen,"  and  was  directed 
'*  to  hold  its  sittings  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle, 
till  such  time  as  another  suitable  place  should  be 
made  ready."  It  was  to  provide  such  a  place  that 
the  Palace  of  Justice  was  erected  j  a  very  few  years, 
however,  elapsed,  before  the  court  ceased  to  hold  its 
sittings  in  the  building  so  especially  founded  for  it. 

"  The  name  of  Exchequer,"  says  Mr.  Dawson 
Turner,  "  was  perhaps  unpleasing  to  the  crown,  as 
it  reminded  the  Normans  of  the  ancient  independence 
of  their  duchy  $  and  in  1515,  Francis  the  First 
ordered  that  the  court  should  thenceforward  be  known 
as  the  Parliament  of  Normandy,  thus  assimilating  it 
in  its  appellation  to  the  other  supreme  tribunals  of 
the  kingdom." 

The  palace,  in  its  present  form,  presents  three 
distinct  buildings,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle. The  oldest  of  these  is  the  one  which  appears 
in  the  front  of  our  engraving ;  it  bears  the  name  of 
the  Salh  des  Procureurt  (or  Hall  of  the  Attornies,) 
and  was  erected  six  years  before  the  structure  to  its 
right,  which  is  more  strictly  the  Palace  of  Justice. 
Its  original  destination  was  that  of  a  Bourse,  or 
Exchange,  and  the  chief  object  in  raising  it  was, 
according  to  the  edict  issued  by  the  bailiff  on  the 
occasion,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  impiety  of  those  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  in  the  cathedral, 
even  on  festival  days,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
business.  The  exterior  of  this  building  is  simple ; 
the  richest  part  is  the  gable,  which  has  on  either  side 
an  octangular  turret  decorated  with  what  architects 
call  "  crocketed  pinnacles"  and  fiying  buttresses. 

The  interior  consists  of  a  noble  hall,  which  is 
raised  above  a  basement,  originally  intended  as  a 
place  for  shops,  but  now  forming  a  part  of  the  prison. 
The  length  of  the  room  is  upwards  of  160  feet,  and 
its  breadth  more  than  fifty  3  the  appearance  which  it 
presents  is  grand  and  imposing.  The  roof  is  of 
timber;  it  is  a  plain  arch,  extremely  bold,  and  desti- 
tute, as  Mr.  Turner  remarks,  of  the  open  tie-beams 
and  arches,  or  the  knot-work  and  cross-timber  that 
usually  adorn  the  old  English  roofs.  The  wood 
employed  is  oak;  and  the  dark  colour  which  it  has 
acquired  by  age,  contributes  much  to  the  solema 
appearance  of  this  vaulted  apartment.  The  only 
ornaments  to  be  found  within  it,  are  a  series  of 
niches  running  round  the  walls;  the  workmanship 
of  these  is  delicate,  but  they  are  all  unoccupied. 

Peter  Heylin,  an  English  divine,  who  visited 
France  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
describes  the  building  thus :  "  In  the  great  hall  into 
which  you  ascend  by  some  thirty  steppes  or  upwards, 
are  the  seats  and  desks  of  the  procurators;  every 
one*s  name  written  in  capital  letters  over  his  head. 
These  procurators  are  like  our  attornies  to  prepare 
causes,  and  to  make  them  ready  for  the  advocates. 
In  this  hall  do  suitors  use  either  to  attend  on,  or  to 
walke  up  and  down,  or  to  confer  with  their  pleaders." 

The  building,  of  which  a  portion  is  seen  in  our 
view,  to  the  right  of  the  Hall  of  the  Attornies,  is, 
strictly  speaking,  the  Hall  of  Justice ;  it  is  far  more 
sumptuous  than  the  other,  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally. It  was  erected  exclusively  for  the  sittings  of 
the  Exchequer,  under  the  circumstances  we  have 
already  mentioned ;  and  is  spoken  of  by  the  French 
writers  as  a  magnificent  edifice.  The  front  extends 
in  width  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  and  *'  is  deco- 
rated," say  Jolimont,  *'  with  every  thing  that  is  most 
delicate  and  most  rich  in  the  architecture  of  its  age." 
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ThJB  observation  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  oriel 
or  tower  of  highly-enriched  workmanship,  which 
projects  from  the  middle  of  the  front  j  it  is  extremely 
beautiful  in  its  appearance,  and  serves  well  to  break 
the  uniformity  of  the  elevation.  Unfortunately, 
however,  only  one-half  of  this  superb  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  preserves  its  original  splendour; 
the  other  portion  has  lost  all  its  decorations,  or  has 
been  subjected  to  degrading  alterations. 

**  Here,"  says  M.  de  Jolimont,  "  as  so  frequently 
elsewhere,  we  may  remark  the  fatal  effect  of  the 
prejudices  of  the  last  century  against  every  thing 
which  ignorance  styled  Gothic,  and  of  the  blameable 
precipitation  which  too  often  caused  the  most  precious 
monuments  of  preceding  ages  to  be  sacrificed  to 
puerile  considerations,  or  ill-judged  motives  of 
economy.'* 

The  interior  of  this  building  corresponds  with  its 
exterior;    its   appearance   is  truly  magnificent.      It 
eonsista  of  two  portions,  the  Great   Chamber,  and 
the    Chambre   de  Conseil,   what   we   may   call  the 
Council   Chamber.     The  first,  or  the  apartment  in 
which  the  parliament  used  anciently  to  meet,  and  in 
which  the  judicial  sittings  are  now  held,  surpasses 
the  other  in  splendour,  and  still  remains  comparatively 
uninjured.     Heylin,  who  must  have  seen  it  in  its 
best  days,  speaks  of   "  this   tribunall   and   seat  of 
justice"  very  highly; — "  a  chamber,"  he  says,  "  so 
gallantly  and  richly  built,  that  I  must  needs  confesse 
it  far  surpasseth  all  the  rooms  that  ever  I  saw  in  my 
^    The  palace  of  the  Louvre  hath  nothing  in  it 
comparable ;  the  ceiling  all  inlaid  with  gold,  and  yet 
did  the  workmanship   exceed   the   matter."      This 
ceiling  has  excited  the  admiration  of  more  modem 
travellers  than    Heylin.      Mr.    Turner   calls    it    a 
gorgeous  specimen  of  the  taste  of  the  times  in  inter- 
nal decorations ;  "  the  oak,*'  he  says,  "  which  age 
lull  rendered  almost  as  dark  as  ebony,  is   divided 
into  compartments,  covered  with  rich  but  whimsical 
carving,  and  relieved  with  abundance  of  gold." 

The  building  that  fronts  the  Hall  of  the  Attomies, 
wd  forms  the  third  side  of  the  quadrangle,  is  of 
niQch  more  modem  erection  than  the  rest  of  the 
collection.     It  is  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  be- 
giooiog  of  last  century,  and  was  erected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  which,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
had  been    introduced  into    the   administration    of 
justice.     Its  front  is  in  the  Greek  style,  being  an 
imitation  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  presenting  little  but 
t  range  of  pilasters,  raised  on  an  arcade.     This,  as 
will  at  once  be  supposed,  harmonizes  very  badly  with 
the  other  buildings,  and  produces  an  unfavourable 
cfect.    No  part  of  it  is  shown  in  our  view. 

This  detailed  description,  and  an  inspection  of  the 
accompanying  engraving,  will  at  once  convince  our 
readers,  that  the  Palace  of  Justice  is  a  very  magni- 
ficent building.  The  French  writers  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  productions 
of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Twelfth ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Rouen  esteem  it  as  the  first  among  their  secular 
bnOdings.  Our  countrymen  have  not  been  backward 
in  acknowledging  its  merits.  Peter  Heylin  speaks  of 
''that  fair  palace  wherein  justice  is  administered"  as 
'a  very  graceful  and  delectable  building ;"  "  that  of 
Ptois,**  he  says,  "  is  but  a  chaos  or  a  Babel  to  it." 
TraveHers  of  a  more  modem  age  have  been  equally 
hiadatory  -,  they  all  seem  to  regard  the  Hall  of  Justice 
>t  Rouen,  as  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  a  city 
io  very  attractive  to  architects  and  lovers  of  the 
pietinresqiie.  There  is  one,  however,  among  them, 
who  is  moM  disposed  to  find  faults  than  the  rest ; 
tsd  <hat  out  is  Dr.  Dibdin,  the  lover  of  books. 
*TUs  MDdfaigf**  m^  that  learned  rentleman^ "  pre- 


cisely marks  the  restoration  of  Gothic  taste  in  France, 
and  the  peculiar  style  of  architecture  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First.  To  say  the 
truth,  this  style,  however  sparkling  and  imposing,  is 
objectionable  in  many  respects  :  for  it  is,  in  the  first 
place,  neither  pure  Gothic  nor  pure  Grecian,  but  an 
injudicious  mixture  of  both.  Greek  arabesque  bor- 
ders are  miming  up  the  sides  of  a  portal,  terminating 
in  a  Gothic  arch  ;  and  the  Gothic  ornaments  are  not 
in  the  purest  or  the  most  pleasing  taste.  Too  much 
is  given  to  parts  and  too  little  to  the  whole.  The 
external  ornaments  are  frequently  heavy  from  their 
size  and  elaborate  execution;  and  they  seem  to  be 
stuck  on  to  the  building  without  rhyme  or  reason.*' 
Nevertheless,  even  this  unfavourable  critic  admits 
that  "  upon  the  whole,  this  Town-hall,  or  call  it  what 
you  will,  is  rather  a  magnificent  erection,  and  cer- 
tainly very  much  superior  to  any  provincial  building 
of  the  kind  which  we  possess  in  England." 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Palace  of  Justice,  there  is 
a  small  square,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  city 
as  the  «pot  on  which  the  famous  Jeaune  d'Arc,  or 
Joan  of  Arc,  was  burned  for  alleged  witchcraft.  It 
long  bore  the  name  of  Place  de  la  Pucelle,  or  Place 
of  the  Maiden,  which  it  derived  from  its  connexion 
with  the  history  of  this  unfortunate  woman,  who,  as 
our  readers  know,  was  commonly  called  La  Pucelle 
d' Orleans,  or,  as  we  say,  "  the  Maid  of  Orleans  j"  it 
is  now,  however,  used  as  a  market-place.  The 
square  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  itself  was  originally 
the  scene  of  a  market  also;  but  the  noise  of  the 
traffic,  and  the  quarrels  of  the  fish  women,  being  a 
sad  interruption  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pleaders,  the 
market  was  removed  by  the  civic  authorities,  on  the 
application  of  the  parliament. 


VOYAGE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

On  the  second  morning  after  our  departure  from 
Louisville,  a  change  in  the  general  character  of  the 
river  seemed  to  indicate  that  we  were  rapidly 
approaching  the  Mississippi/  For  about  fifty  miles 
before  the  point  of  union,  the  surrounding  scenery  is 
fiat,  and  the  breadth  of  the  Ohio  is  more  than 
doubled,  as  if,  from  a  feeling  of  rivalry,  the  river- 
god  had  expanded  his  waters  to  the  utmost.  On  the 
present  occasion,  the  Ohio  had  the  advantage  of 
being  very  full,  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  along 
the  whole  line  of  its  course,  while  the  Mississippi, 
descending  from  higher  latitudes,  had  experienced  no 
such  augmentation. 

For  hours  I  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  "  the  father  of  rivers,"  and, 
with  this  view,  had  taken  up  a  station  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  the  forecastle.  At  length,  when  yet 
about  five  miles  distant,  the  Mississippi,  sailing  along 
in  dark  and  solemn  grandeur,  became  distinctly 
visible.  Both  rivers  were  about  two  miles  broad, 
but  the  expanse  of  the  Ohio  struck  me  as  being 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  its  more  powerful  rival. 
I  do  not  remember  any  occasion  on  which  my  imagi- 
nation was  more  excited  ;  I  felt,  in  parting  with  the 
Ohio,  as  if  I  had  done  injustice  to  its  attractions. 
True,  it  presents  but  one  style  of  beauty,  but  that 
is  of  the  noblest  character.  For  a  distance  of  nine 
hundred  miles,  I  had  beheld  it  roll  its  clear  waters, 
smoothly  and  peacefully,  and  I  now,  almost  with  a 
feeling  of  regret,  bade  it  farewell. 

We  passed  the  small  settlement  of  Cairo,  standing 
on  an  isthmus  between  the  two  rivers,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  beheld  ourselves  borne  on  the  most  majestic 
tribute  of  waters  which  Earth  pays  to  Ocean, 
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It  certainly  appears  strange  that  the  Mississippi, 
after  absorbing  the  Ohio,  presents  no  visible  augmen- 
tation of  its  volume.  Below  the  point  of  junction, 
the  river  is  not  broader  than  the  Ohio  alone.  Though 
flowing  in  the  same  channel,  the  streams  are  not 
mingl^.  For  many  miles  there  is  a  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  waters  of  the  two  rivers. 
Those  of  the  Ohio  are  clear,  while  the  stream  of  the 
Mississippi  is  ever  dark  and  turbid.  When  the 
Mississippi  is  in  flood,  it  almost  dams  up  the  Ohio, 
and  suffers  it  to  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
common  channel. 

After  quitting  la  belle  rivtbre,  as  the  French  first 
designated  the  Ohio,  one  feels  as  if  he  had  made 
an  exchange  for  the  worse.  The  scenery  of  the 
Mississippi  is  even  less  varied  than  that  of  the  Ohio. 
It  is  almost  uniformly  flat,  though  in  the  course  of 
twelve  hundred  miles,  a  few  bluffs  and  eminences  do 
certainly  occur.  The  wood  grows  down  to  the  very 
margin  of  the  river ;  and  the  timber,  for  some  hun- 
dred miles,  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  size.  As 
the  river  descends  to  the  southward,  however,  it  is  of 
finer  growth;  and  iabout  latitude  30^,  vegetation 
becomes  marked  by  a  degree  of  rankness  and  luxu- 
riance which  I  have  never  seen  any  where  else. 

The  American  forests  are  generally  remarkable  for 
the  entire  absence  of  underwood,  so  that  they  are 
easily  penetrable  by  a  foot-traveller,  and  generally, 
even  by  a  mounted  one.  But,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Mississippi^  there  is,  almost  uniformly,  a  thick 
undergrowth  of  cane,  varying  in  height  from  four  or 
five  to  about  twenty  feet,  according  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil.  Through  this  thicket  of  cane,  I  should 
think  it  quite  impossible  to  penetrate ;  yet,  I  have 
been  assured,  the  Indians  do  so  for  leagues  together, 
though  by  what  means  they  contrive  to  guide  their 
course,  where  vision  is  manifestly  impossible,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  travellers,  to  talk  of 
the  scenery  of  the  Mississippi  as  wanting  grandeur 
and  beauty.  Most  certainly,  it  has  neither.  But  there 
is  no  scenery  on  earth  more  striking.  The  dreary 
and  pestilential  solitudes,  untrodden,  save  by  the  foot 
of  the  Indian ;  the  absence  of  all  living  objects,  save 
the  huge  alligators,  which  float  past,  apparently 
asleep,  on  the  drift-wood  3  and  an  occasional  vulture, 
attracted  by  its  impure  prey  on  the  surface  of  the 
"waters ;  the  trees,  with  a  long  and  hideous  drapery 
of  pendent  moss,  fluttering  in  the  wind;  and  the 
giant  river,  rolling  onward  the  vast  volume  of  its 
dark  and  turbid  waters  through  the  wilderness,  form 
the  features  of  one  of  the  most  dismal  and  impressive 
landscapes  on  which  the  eye  of  man  ever  rested. 
Rocks  and  mountains  would  add  nothing  of  sublimity 
to  the  Mississippi.  Pelion  might  be  piled  on  Ossa  -, 
Alps  on  Andes  3  and  still,  to  the  heart  and  perceptions 
of  the  spectator,  the  Mississippi  would  be  alone.  It 
can  brook  no  rival,  and  it  finds  none.  No  river  in 
the  world  drains  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. It  is  the  traveller  of  five  thousand  miles,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  globe.  The 
imagination  asks,  whence  come  its  waters,  and 
whither  tend  they?  They  come  from  the  distant 
regions  of  a  vast  continent,  where  the  foot  of  civilized 
man  has  never  yet  been  planted.  They  flow  into  an 
ocean  yet  vaster,  the  whole  body  of  which  acknow- 
ledges their  influence.  Through  what  varieties  of 
climate  have  they  passed  ?  On  what  scenes  of  lonely 
and  sublime  magnificence  have  they  gazed?  In 
short,  when  the  traveller  has  asked  and  answered 
these  questions,  and  a  thousand  others,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  consider  how  far  the  scenery  of  the 
Mississippi  would-be  improved  by  the  presence  of 


rocks  and  mountains.  He  may  then  be  led  to  doubt 
whether  any  great  effect  can  be  produced  by  a  com- 
bination of  objects  of  discordant  character,  however 
grand  in  themselves.  The  imagination  is,  perhaps, 
susceptible  but  of  a  single  powerful  impression  at  # 
time.  Sublimity  is  uniformly  connected  with  jxaitf 
of  object.  Beauty  may  be  produced  by  the  happf 
adaptation  of  a  multitude  of  harmonious  detajbi 
but  the  highest  sublimity  of  effect  can  proceed  buft 
from  one  glorious  and  paramount  object,  whidi 
impresses  its  own  character  on  every  thing  aroand. 

The  prevailing  character  of  the  Mississippi  is  tkil 
of  solemn  gloom.  I  have  trodden  the  passea  iof 
Alp  and  Appcnine,  yet  never  felt  how  awful  a  thfaig 
is  nature,  till  I  was  borne  on  its  waters,  throai^ 
regions  desolate  and  uninhabitable.  Day  after  da|^ 
and  night  after  night,  we  continued  driving  rifj^ 
downward  to  the  eouth  3  our  vessel,  like  some  lw|gs 
demon  of  the  wilderness,  bearing  fire  ih  her  hoiaoiMy 
and  canopying  the  eternal  forest  with  the  amoka  .af 
her  nostrils.  How  looked  the  hoary  river-god,  I 
know  not  3  nor  what  thought  the  alligators, 
awakened  from  their  slumber  by  a  vision  so 
ing.  But  the  effect  on  my  own  spirits  was  siidi  as  I 
have  never  experienced  before  or  since.  Gonveisatioffc 
became  odious,  and  I  passed  my  time  in  a  sort  of 
dreamy  contemplation.  At  night,  I  ascended  to  the 
highest  deck,  and  lay  for  hours  gazing  listleKly  on 
the  sky,  the  forest,  and  the  waters,  amid  silence  only 
broken  by  the  clanging  of  the  engine.  All  this  isras 
very  pleasant  3  yet,  till  I  reached  New  Orleans,  I 
could  scarcely  have  smiled  at  the  best  joke  in  the 
world  3  and  as  for  raising  a  laugh, — it  would  have 
been  quite  as  easy  to  square  the  circle. 

The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  not  unaccom- 
panied by  clanger,  arising  from  what  are  called  planters 
and  sawyers.  These  are  trees  firmly  fixed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  by  which  vessels  are  in  danger  of  being 
impaled.  The  distinction  is,  that  the  former  stand 
upright  in  the  water,  the  latter  lie  with  their  points 
directed  down  the  stream* 

The  bends  or  flexures  of  the  Mississippi  are  regular 
in  a  degree  unknown  in  any  other  river.  The  action 
of  running  water,  in  a  vast  alluvial  plain  like  that  of 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  without  obstruction  from 
rock  or  mountain,  may  be  calculated  with  the  utmost 
precision.  Whenever  the  course  of  a  river  diverges 
in  any  degree  from  a  right  line,  it  is  evident  that  the 
current  can  no  longer  act  with  equal  force  on  both  its 
banks.  On  one  side  the  impulse  is  diminished,  on 
the  other  increased.  The  tendency  in  these  sinuosi- 
ties, therefore,  is  manifestly  to  increase,  and  the 
stream  which  hollows  out  a  portion  of  one  bank, 
being  rejected  to  the  other,  the  process  of  curvature 
is  still  continued,  till  its  channel  presents  an  almost 
unvarying  succession  of  salient  and  retiring  angles. 

In  the  Mississippi,  the  flexures  are  so  extremely 
great,  that  it  often  happens  that  the  isthmus  which 
divides  different  portions  of  the  river  gives  way.  A 
few  months  before  my  visit  to  the  south,  a  remarkable 
case  of  this  kind  had  happened,  by  which  forty  miles 
of  navigation  had  been  saved.  The  opening  thus 
formed,  was  called  the  new  cut.  Even  the  annual 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi 
are  very  remarkable.  Islands  spring  up  and  dis- 
appear 3  shoals  suddenly  present  themselves,  where 
pilots  have  been  accustomed  to  deep  water  3  in  many 
places,  whole  acres  are  swept  away  from  one  bank 
and  added  to  the  other  3  and  the  pilot  assured  me, 
that  in  every  voyage,  he  could  perceive  fresh  changes. 

Many  circumstances  contribute  to  render  these 
changes  more  rapid  in  the  Mississippi,  than  in  any 
other  river.    Among  these,  perhaps,  Uie  greatest  iii 
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the  vast  roltnne  of  its  %vaters,  ncting  on  alluvial 
matter,  peculiarly  penetrable.  The  river,  when  in 
flood,  spreads  over  the  neighbouring  country,  in 
which  it  has  formed  channeb,  called  bagotu.  The 
banks  thns  become  so  satnrated  with  water,  that  they 
can  oppose  little  resistance  to  the  action  of  the 
current,  which  frequently  sweeps  off  large  portions  of 
the  forest 

The  immense  quantity  of  drift-wood  is  another 
cause  of  change.  Floating  logs  encounter  some 
obstacle  in  the  river,  and  become  stationary.  The 
mass  gradually  accumulates  ;  the  water,  saturated 
with  mud,  deposits  a  sediment,  and  thus,  an  island 
is  formed,  which  soon  becomes  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion. About  ten  years  ago,  the  Mississippi  was  sur- 
veyed by  order  of  the  government ;  and  its  islands, 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  to  the  sea,  were 
numbered.  I  remember  asking  the  pilot  the  name 
of  a  very  beautiful  island,  and  the  answer  was,  five- 
hundred- and-seventy-tbree,  the  number  assigned  to 
it  in  the  hydn^raplucal  survey,  and  the  only  name 
by  which  it  was  known. 

A  traveller  on  the  Mississippi  has  little  to  record  in 
the  way  of  incident.  For  a  week  we  continued  our 
course,  stopping  only  to  take  in  wood,  and  on  one 
occasion  to  take  in  cargo,  at  an  inconsiderable  place 
called  Memphis,  which  stands  on  one  of  the  few 
bluff's  we  encountered  in  our  progress.  At  length  we 
reached  Natchez,  a  town  of  some  importance  in  the 
state  of  Mississippi.  We  only  halted  there  for  an  hour. 

One  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  connected 
with  this  river-voyage,  was  the  rapid  change  of 
climate.  Barely  ten  days  had  elapsed  since  I  was 
traversing  mountains  almost  impassable  from  snow. 
Even  the  level  country  was  partially  covered  with  it, 
and  the  approach  of  npring  had  not  been  heralded 
by  any  symptom  of  vegetation.  Yet,  in  little  more 
than  a  week,  I  found  myself  in  the  r^on  of  the 
augw- canes. 


The  progress  of  this  transition  was  remarkable. 
During  the  first  two  days  of  the  voyage,  nothing 
like  a  blossom  or  a  green  leaf  was  to  be  seen.  '  On 
the  third,  slight  signs  of  vegetation  were  visible  on  a 
few  of  the  hardier  trees.  These  gradually  became 
more  general  as  we  approached  the  Mississippi;  but 
then,  though  our  course  lay  almost  due  south,  little 
change  was  apparent  for  a  day  or  two.  But  iftet 
passing  Memphis,  in  latitude  35°,  all  nature  became 
alive.  The  trees  which  grew  on  any  little  eminence, 
or  which  did  not  spring  immediately  from  the  swamp, 
were  covered  with  foliage;  and  at  our  wooding-times, 
when  I  rambled  through  the  woods,  there  were  a 
thousand  shrubs  already  bursting  into  flower.  On 
reaching  the  lower  regions  of  the  Mississippi,  all  was 
brightness  and  verdure.  Summer  had  already  begun, 
and  the  heat  was  even  disagreeably  intense. 

Shortly  after  entering  Louisiana,  the  whole  wild- 
ness  of  the  Mississippi  disappears.  The  banks  are 
all  cultivated,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  plan- 
tations of  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice,  with  the  houses 
of  their  owners,  and  the  little  adjoining  hamlets 
inhabited  by  the  slaves.  Here  and  there  were 
orchards  of  orange-trees,  but  these  occurred  too 
seldom  to  have  much  influence  un  tlie  landscape, 

[Mm  and  Manntrl  in  Amtrica.1 


SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY,  Bart. 


Sia  HuHPHKY  Davt  was  bom  on  the  17th  of 
December,  1776,  at  Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  in  which 
county  his  family  had  long  resided.  His  educa- 
tion was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  I,  C.  Coryton, 
and  continued  under  the  care  of  the  Rev,  Dr, 
Cardew,  of  Truro,  until  the  period  of  his  apprentice- 
ship to   Mr.   Borlase,  at   that  time    a    respecUble 
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apothecary  at  Penzance.  The  direction  of  his  genius 
was  immediately  displayed ;  the  study  of  chemistry 
became  his  daily  occupation,  and  its  experiments  his 
amusement.  He  might,  however,  have  pined  in 
obscurity,  and  have  wasted  his  energies  upon  various 
pursuits,  but  for  an  accidental  introduction  to  Mr. 
Davies  Gilbert,  by  whom  his  genius  was  discerned, 
his  opportunities  for  improvement  increased,  and  his 
inclinations  confirmed.  By  the  kindness  of  that  gen- 
tleman, Davy  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Edwards,  then 
residing  at  Hayle  Copper  House,  who,  possessing  a 
well-appointed  laboratory,  enabled  him  to  pursue  his 
studies  with  pleasure  and  success.  To  the  same  bene- 
volent patron,  he  owed  his  introduction  to  Dr.  Bed- 
does,  then  engaged  in  establishing  the  Pneumatic  In- 
stitution at  Bristol,  with  whom  he  was  associated,  in 
1 798,  before  he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year.  The 
chief  object  of  this  institution  was,  to  investigate  the 
medical  powers  of  factitious  airs  or  gases,  and  to  Mr. 
Davy  was  assigned  the  office  of  conducting  the 
various  experiments.  He  here  added  to  his  friends, 
and  increased  his  reputation,  by  the  publication  of 
Essays  on  Heat,  Light,  and  the  Combinations  of  Light, 
SfC,  and  also  by  his  researches  concerning  Nitrous 
Oxyde,  and  its  respiration.  Experiments  connected 
with  these  works,  were  succeeded  by  one  upon 
Carburetted  Hydrogen  Gas,  by  which  his  life  was 
nearly  sacrificed  to  his  scientific  zeal.  To  recruit  his 
strength,  he  retired  for  some  period  into  Cornwall. 

In  1801,  the  report  of  his  abilities  had  interested 
Count  Rumford  in  his  favour,  who  introduced  him  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  Mr.  Cavendish ;  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  managers,  on  the  1 6th  of  February, 
1801,  he  was  appointed  to  the  situation  of  assistant 
lecturer  in  chemistry,  and  director  of  the  laboratory 
in  the  Royal  Institution.  Excursions  into  the 
country  had,  together  with  some  desultory  lectures, 
engaged  him  till  the  21st  of  January,  1802.  when  a 
''  crowded  and  delighted  audience  assembled  at  his 
introductory  lecture." 

High  moral  feelings,  just  principles,  extensive 
research,  earnest  hopes  for  the  improvement-  of 
mankind,  by  the  means  of  education,  and  the 
application  of  scientific  truths,  expressed  in  language 
rich  in  thought,  and  vigorous  in  expression,  could 
not  fail  of  its  effect  j  '*  his  society  thenceforth,  was 
courted  by  all,  and  all  were  proud  of  his  acquain- 
tance." He  was  appointed  on  the  31st  of  May, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Institution,  a  sufficient 
proof,  says  Dr.  Paris,  of  the  universal  feeling  of 
admiration  his  lectures  had  excited. 

The  fatigues  of  the  season,  induced  a  tour  into 
Wales  J  and  at  his  return,  he  contributed  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Institution  "  An  Account  of  a  new  Eu- 
diometer," and  some  papers  "  On  Painting  on  Glass," 
and  one  on  Galvanic  Combinations,  led  to  his  election 
as  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  it  had 
been  read.  Lectures  on  Tanning,  and  on  Agricul- 
ture, together  with  other  literary  pursuits,  were 
successfully  continued  till  the  year  1807,  when  he 
was  electee!  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  being 
then  about  to  engage  in  those  experiments  by  which 
he  subsequently  developed  the  law  of  Voltaic  Action. 
In  the  course  of  his  discoveries,  and  ascertainment 
of  the  principal  facts  in  Electro  Chemistry,  his 
attention  was  directed  to  one  very  important  appli- 
cation of  its  power.  This  was,  as  to  the  means  of 
preventing  the  corrosion  of  copper  on  ships,  by  the 
action  of  sea-water,  which  he  thought  might  be 
suspended  or  prevented,  by  giving  a  negative  or 
repelling  power  to  the  copper,  by  attaching  metals, 
such  as  zinc,  or  tin,  to  the  vessels.  The  results  of 
thifl  investigation  were  detailed  in  the  Ba«£Rian 


Lecture  of  1806,  and  such  was  the  impression  it 
produced,  that  he  received  from  the  Institute  of 
France,  the  medal  founded  by  Napoleon. 

Excitement  of  mind,  and  waste  of  bodily  energy, 
consequent  upon  avocations  of  this  nature,  together 
with  that  continued  intercourse  with  society,  which 
allowed  him  no  repose,  at  length  so  fearfully  affected 
him,  as  to  leave  him  for  five  weeks  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  danger.  By  the  most  unremitting  attention 
of  his  friends,  and  the  exertion  of  the  great  skill  of 
his  physicians,  Drs.  Babington  and  Franck,  his  life 
was  saved,  and  he  was  again  enabled  to  resume  his 
duties  at  the  Institution.  Shortly  prior  to  this,  he 
had  been  engaged  in  investigating  the  properties  of 
the  "  Fixed  ^kalies,"  the  results  of  which,  he 
detailed  in  his  second  Bakerian  Lecture,  read  in 
Nov.  1807,  in  which  he  announces  the  discovery  of 
their  metallic  bases.  To  facilitate  his  researches,  a 
public  subscription  was  opened,  and  by  the  libend 
aid  afforded,  a  most  magnificent  Voltaic  battery, 
consisting  of  2000  pairs  of  plates,  was  speedily  put 
in  operation.  In  May  1810,  he  delivered  a  series  of 
Lectures,  on  agricultural  chemistry,  &c.,  beftire  the 
Dublin  Society,  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
L.L.D.,  together  with  the  honour  of  Kajgnthood 
from  the  Prince  Regent,  as  a  testhnopy  of  respect 
for  his  scientific  merit.  On  the  1 1th  of  April,  m9» 
Sir  Humphry  married  Mrs.  Apreece,  the  widow  of 
Shuckburgh  Ashby  Apreece,  Esq.,  dangfater  and 
heiress  of  Charles  Kerr,  of  Kelso. 

It  was  in  1813,  that  through  bis  gooi  lyferlf^  Mr. 
Faraday  was  introduced  to  the  Royal  InititutioQ,  by 
which  means  the  scientific  world  is  still  enriched  by 
discoveries  in  that  very  path  of  inquiry  which  his 
own  genius  had  explored.   By  permission  of  Napoleon, 
and  accompanied  by  Lady  Davy  and  Mr.  Faraday, 
he,  in  October  of  this  year,  visited  the  continent, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  kindest  interest  j  and 
during  a  tour  of  eighteen  months,  he  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  Faraday,  in  a  series  of   various   scientific  ex- 
periments, principally  on  Iodine,  a  substance  acci- 
dentally  discovered   by  M.    Courtois,   and   on   the 
Diamond,  in  which  Professor  Morrichini  also  engaged. 
These  papers  were  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Society, 
by  whom  they  were  published,  as  were  others   oa 
*'  Ancient  Colours"  and  on  '*  Acids."     We  are  now 
arrived   at  the  period   of  the   construction    of  the 
"  Safety  Lamp,"  Which  endeared  him  to  society  as 
much  by  the  humanity  of  his  motives,  as  for  the  talents 
he  displayed.     It  had  been  computed,  that  in  seven 
years  upwards  of  300  pitmen  had  been  killed   by 
repeated    c\])losions    of    fire-damp.       An    accident 
of  this  kind  occurred  near  Sunderland,  at  Felling 
Colliery,  in  1812. 

This  mine  was  considered  as  the  best  ventilated, 
and  most  perfect  in  the  arrangement  of  its  machiner)% 
On  the  25th  of  May,  the  neighbouring  villages  were 
alarmed  by  a  terrible  explosion,  and  immediately  the 
pit  was  thronged  by  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
men  who  had  been  engaged  below.  Nine  intrepid 
persons,  animated  by  the  hope  of  saving  their  com- 
panions, descended  into  the  pit;  but  their  progress 
was  soon  intercepted  by  the  choak-dampy  into  which 
the  sparks  from  their  steel-mills  fell  like  drops  of 
blood.  Half- suffocated  they  attempted  io  return, 
but  were  shortly  stopped  by  a  thick  smoke  which 
stood  like  a  wall  before  them.  The  certainty  of  the 
mine  being  then  on  fire,  and  the  fear  of  another  ex- 
plosion, forced  them  to  ascend  j  nor  was  it  till  the 
8th  that  the  mine  could  be  effectually  explored.  The 
bodies  were  found  under  various  circumstances: 
twenty-one  were  upon  one  spot,  in  horrible  confusion ; 
the  power  of  the  fire  was  ^is^hk  \ipou  all,  but  its 
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efiecta  wne  vary  vsriotu :  while  Bome  were  almost 
Kru  to  pieces,  others  appeared  to  have  Bunk  as  over- 
powered bf  sleep.  The  total  loss  by  this  explosiun 
was  92  pitmea,  and  126  persons  were  left  in  the 
utmost  poverty  and  distress. 

The  feehngs  this  excited  occasioned  the  establish- 
ment of  a  society,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gray,  of  Bishop  Wearmoutb,  and  of  Mr.  Wilkinson 
of  London,  to  prevent  accidents  in  coal-mines.  Dr. 
Gray  accordingly  wrote  to  Sir  Humphry,  who  instantly 
instituted  snch  experiments  as  led  him  to  discovei 
and  apply  the  principles  of  the  Safety  Lamp.  Its 
construction  may  he  thus  stated. 

The  fire-damp  is  a  species  of  inflammable  gas 
(carburetted  hydrogen,)  which,  when  mingled  with 
atmospheric  air  in  certain  proportions,  explodes  on 
contact  with  flame.  To  prevent  this.  Sir  Humphry 
enclosed  a  hghted  lamp  within  a  perfect  cage  of  wire 
gauz«,  by  which  means  no  flame  is  enabled  to  pene- 
trate from  teilhin  to  the  surrounding  medium,  in 
consequence  of  the  coohng  power  of  the  mtitallic 
tissue,  which  is  referable  to  its  excellent  conducting 
properties  for  heat,  of  which  it  bccumca  a  powei-fiil 
radiator.  As  a  testimony  of  his  feeling  apprcciiitiun 
of  the  importance  of  this  discovery,  his  late  Majesty 
bestowed  upon  Sir  Humphry  the  dignity  of  a  baronet; 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  diiTereiU  coal-mines  pre- 
sented him  with  a  service  of  plate,  ut  a  dinner  to 
celebrate  the  event. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1818,  he  again  embarked  for 
the  continent,  to  undertake  the  unrolling  of  the 
papyri  found  at  Herculanenm,  in  which  he  was  un- 
EuccessfuL  By  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  he 
Wame  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was 
ipta  engaged  on  continued  researches  in  electro- 
m^etism,  to  elicit  some  plan  for  the  protection  of 
the  copper-sheathing  of  ships.  The  mure  fully  to 
ttitthe  icsultx,  he  embarked  on  board  the  Comet 
clesm- vessel,  bound  to  Heligoland,  touching  also  at 
Ibe different  porta  of  Norway  and  Sweden;  and  on 
liit  return  he  was  rewarded  hy  the  gift  of  the  Royal 
Mtdal,  the  only  honour  remaining  the  Rnyal  Society 
liid  it  now  in  their  power  to  bestow.  His  plan  was 
nbmitted,  tried,  and  finally  abandoned  hy  govern. 
'■  *  mtDt,  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  same  cause  which 
{mcTved  the  copper,  encouraged  the  adhesion  of 
Boiiae  productions.  Illness,  the  consequence  of 
neatal  irritation,  and  debility,  probably  the  result 
•i  iaecflsant  pursuits,  had  so  aCTected  him,  that  at 
the  earnest  desire  of  bis  friends,  he,  in  1827,  removed 
to  Ravenna,  where  he  solaced  the  hours  of  pain  by 
(be  composition  of  Salmoiiia. 

He  now  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  proceeded  from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  where 
be  wrote  Ihc  Contolations  of  TYavel,  or,  tie  Last  Days 
ef  ■  PUloiopher.  These,  indeed,  were  drawing 
npidly  to  a  close ;  he  was  seized  with  another  para- 
ypx  attack,  and  hejn|  joined  immediately  by  Lady 
DiTj  and  his  brother,  was  removed  upon  a  slight 
iiapnremeiit,  at  bia  own  moat  urgent  request,  to 
Geneva,  whm  be  arrived  on  tbs  26th  of  May,  1H29. 
Afto  dinlngi  he  ameared  cheerful,  and  at  twelve  he 
retiitd  to  natj  but  ahortly  after  his  brother  was 
nanumd,  to  wbomi  on  entering  the  room,  he  said, 
"1  ■■  dying."  He  BR«la  raUlea.  and  at  a  quarter 
bdbn  Ibrea  he  eipirea. 

Sir  Homphry  Davy  combined  ipalitiee  we  but 
mrif  ind  united.  Gnat  qnlckiMte  of  perception, 
■  paavUariy  rctmUva  memory,  a  vivid  imagination, 
fogrthsf  wtth  hahHi  af  (Ik  moat  laborious  investiga- 
tin.  aa^hled  htm  to  achieve  discoveries  which  made 
hb  III  «VMftr  hawanble  and  useful.  His  dispcwl- 
^m  mm  maoMa  waA  kind,  he  remembered  with 


peculiar  pleasure  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and  no 
alteration  of  fortune  or  situation  could  wean  him 
from  the  friendships  of   his   early  years.      Science 

was  with  him  no  gro\-elling  pursuit,  for  mere  distinc- 
tion, or  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  but  to  use  his  own 
language,  it  was  "  the  love  of  knowledge,  or  of 
intellectual  power,  which  is  in  fact,  in  its  ultimate 
and  most  perfect  developement,  the  love  of  influite 
Wisdom,  or  the  love  of  God."  S,  H. 

[Thu  account  has  been  abiiJgcd  from  the  Lift  of  Davy,  liy  Ilr. 
Paris,  of  which,  from  the  necewary  limits  of  this  ItlagBiine,  it  pre. 
■enla  a  mere  oulliae.] 

A  PERSIAN  DOCTOR  AND  THE 
ELECTRIC  MACHINE. 
At  Isfuhnn  all  were  delighted  with  ihe  electric  machme, 
except  one  renowned  doctor  ond  lecturer  of  the  college, 
ivlio,  envious  of  the  popularity  gained  by  this  display  of 
sujierior  science,  contended  jmblicl)',  that  the  effects  pro- 
duced were  moral,  not  pliysical, — that  it  was  the  mum- 
mery wc  practised,  and  the  statu  of  ncnoiis  agitation  we 
excited,  whicli  produced  an  ideal  shark ;  but  be  expressed 
his  conviction,  that  a  man  of  true  firmness  of  mind  Mould 
stand  unmurcd  by  all  we  could  pruduco  out  of  our  glass- 
bolllc,  as  ho  seoHiiigly  termed  our  machine.  lie  was  in- 
tiled  to  the  cxjicriment,  and  derlarcrl  his  readiness  to 
uttciid  at  the  next  visit  the  Uegter-Bcj;  paid  the  Elchee. 

The  ilay  oiipoinlcd  soon  arrived.  The  Be(;ler-Be(i  carae 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  end,  amongst  others,  the  doctor, 
whom  wc  userl  to  call  "  Red  Stockings,"  IVom  his  usually 
ivearing  scarlot  hose  1  He  (vas,  we  found,  notnilhstandtiig 
his  learning  and  reputed  licience,  often  made  an  ulfject  uf 
inirth  in  llie  circles  of  the  great  and  wcalthv  at  Ul'ahan, 
flora  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  maintained  his  dogmas. 

Tho  philosopher,  notwithstanding  various  warnings, 
catne  boldly  up,  took  hold  of  the  chain  with  both  hands, 

Silouted  his  feet  Armly,  shut  his  teeth,  and  evidently  called 
urth  all  his  resolution  to  resist  tho  shoDk.  It  was  given, 
and  poor  Red  Stockings  dnipt  on  the  lloor  as  if  he  hod 
been  shut.  Tlicre  was  a  momentary  alarm ;  but  on  bis 
almost  instant  recovery,  and  the  Glchee  explaining  that 
the  effect  had  been  increased  by  the  determination  to  resist 
it,  all  gave  way  to  one  burst  of  laughter.  The  good-natured 
philosopher  took  no  offence-  lie  muttered  something 
about  the  re-action  of  the  feelings  after  being  overstrained, 
but  admitted  there  was  more  in  Ihe  glass-bottle  than  he 
had  anticipated. Sielc/ies  of  Persia. 


Half  our  pleasures,  our  best  pleasures,  the  most  innocent 
and  congenial  to  our  nature  as  rational  beings,  are  derived 
from  the  acquisition  of  ornamental  knowledge,  the  pursuit 
of  entertaining  science,  or  the  practice  of  elegant  atts.  So 
far  therefore,  as  mental  recreation  is  requisite  for  man,  tho 
study  of  such  things  may  be  justified  without  referring  w 
any  thing  but  the  satisfaction  of  the  individual  himself  in 
bis  vacant  hours.  But  beyond  tho  point  of  strict  necessity 
Ibr  relaxation,  this  reason  will  never  extend.  There  musl 
be  a  higher  aim,  an  honourable  and  substantial  end  to  be 
gained,  before  any  considerable  employment  of  the  powers 
of  the  understanding  in  the  acquisition  of  any  lighte'  species 
of  intellectual  attainment  can  be  fairly  vindicated ;  and  that 
vindication,  the  dilBculties  of  Scripture  afford.  For  the 
gulden  chain  of  science  is  so  firmly  and  admirably  formed, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  away  the  least  link 
without  injuring  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  whole. 
Since,  therefore,  the  whole  lx>dy  of  knowledge  tends,  in 
conEequenco  of  the  exi'lence  of  diSiculties,  to  the  elucida- 
tion 01  Scripturo,  the  cultivation  even  of  the  merely  orns- 
incnlal  parts  of  learning,  is  requisite  to  the  defence  of 
revelation,  and  consequently,  justifiable  in  a  still  larger 
extent  than  it  would  otherwiso  have  been.  The  minutest 
branches  of  philosophy,  and  the  most  trivial  recreations  of 
the  mind,  thus  become  important  in  a  religious  point  of 
view.  We  are  evidently,  therefore,  and  deeply  indebted  to 
the  difhculties  of  Scripture,  because  by  making  every  species 
of  knowledge  subservient  to  the  illustration  and  vindication 
of  religious  truth,  they  have  dignified  and  sanctified,  as  it 
were,  the  scientific  amusements  of  our  leisure  hours,  and 
heiirhlcnod  the  pleaaureofstudvingthesubordinate  branches 
of  literatura,  by  teachmg  us  that  we  may  ha  useAilly  enf 
ployed,  even  in  our  intellectuBl  nlaxatious. — Bkooh. 
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ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE. 
In  the  original  coastitution  of  tbiaga,  it  U  wisely 
ordered,  that  happiness  shall  be  found  every  where 
about  us.  Wc  do  nut  need  to  have  a  ruck  imittcn, 
to  supply  this  thirst  of  the  soul ;  it  is  not  a  distant 
gi)od ;  it  exists  in  every  thing  above,  around,  and 
beneath  our  fect^  and  all  we  want,  is  an  eye  to 
discern,  and  a  heart  to  feel  it.  Let  any  one  fix  his 
attention  on  a  moral  truth,  and  it  spreads  out  and 
calaipjs  its  dimensions  beneath  his  view,  till  what 
seemed  at  first  as  barren  a  propositiun  as  wurds 
could  express,  appears  like  an  interesting  and  gluriuus 
truth,  momentuus  in  its  bearings  on  the  destinies  of 
men.  And  so  it  is  with  every  material  thing ;  let  the 
mind  be  intently  fixed  upon  it,  and  huld  it  in  the 
light  of  science,  and  it  gradually  unfolds  new 
wonders.  The  flower  grows  even  more  beautiful, 
than  when  it  first  opened  its  golden  urn,  and 
breathed  its  inecnsc  on  the  morning  air ;  the  tree, 
whieli  was  before  thought  of  only  as  a  thing  to  be 
cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire,  becomes  majestic,  as 
it  holds  its  bruad  shield  before  the  summer  sun,  or 
when  it  sto^nds  tike  a  ship,  with  its  sails  furled,  and  all 
made  fast  about  it,  in  preparation  for  the  winter  storm. 
All  things  in  nature  inspire  in  us  a  new  feeling, 
and  we  begin  to  consider  their  fate  and  fortunes, 
their  birth  and  decay,  as  resembling  those  of  man. 
Tim  truth  is,  that  ignorance  and  indifference  arc 
almoiit  the  same,  and  we  arc  sure  to  grow  interested, 
as  fust  as  our  knowledge  extends,  in  any  subject 
whatever.  This  explains  how  men  of  great  ability 
are  so  engaged  in  what  are  jften  ignorantly  regarded 
as  little  tlungs  ;  how  they  can  watch  with  the  gaze 
of  a  lover,  to  catch  the  glance  of  the  small  bird's 
wing,  or  listen  to  its  song,  as  if  it  were  the  breath  of 
a  soul ;  how  the  world,  and  every  thing  in  it  louks  so 
spiritually  bright  to  them,  when  to  others  the  bird  is 
but  a  flying  animal,  and  the  flower  only  the 
covering  of  a  clod. 


A  devoted  attachment  to  the  wurks  of  nature  it 
an  evidence  of  delicacy  and  refinement;  and  the 
common  prejudice  which  regards  it  as  inconsistent 
with  energy  of  thought  and  action,  is  entirely  un- 
founded; for  assuredly,  the  radiant  files  of  war  can 
show  no  spirits  more  resolute  than  those  of  the  men, 
who  leave  the  abodes  of  tivihzed  life,  launch  their 
canoes  on  unbroken  waters,  depend  on  their  rifle  for 
subsistence,  keep  on  tlicir  solitary  march  till  the  bird 
has  sung  his  evening  hymn,  and  have  no  society  at 
night  but  the  beating  sound  of  their  fire.  Neither 
is  it  inconsistent  with  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  duties 
of  life;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  part  of  duty  to 
draw  happiness  from  these  scmrces,  which,  in  all  the 
changes  and  misfortunes  of  life,  will  never  cease  tu 
flow.  The  poet  Gray,  one  of  the  most  intellectual 
and  fastidious  of  men,  says,  "  happy  they  who  can 
create  a  rose-tree,  or  erect  a  honeysuckle;  who  can 
watch  the  hrood  of  a  hen,  or  a  fleet  of  their  oira 
ducklings  as  they  sail  upon  the  water."  The  wu-ds 
are  true  as  inspiration,  and  we  recommend  them  to 
our  readers,  of  whom  a  due  pniportion,  no  doubt,  are 
miserable.  They  will  Icam  from  them,  what  is  of 
great  importance  to  know,  in  such  calculations, — 
that  their  unhappincss  is  owing,  not  to  the  want  of 
pleasures,  but  to  their  not  understanding  how  to 
select  and  enjoy  those  which  they  possess,  since  they 
are  given  freely  and  impartially  to  all,  so  that  no 
avarice  can  monopolize  them,  and  no  oppression  take 
them  away.  This  being  the  ease,  those  who  point 
uut  to  us  the  i:xteiit  and  variety  of  such  resources, 
id  show  by  their  own  example  how  full,  rich,  and 
spiring  they  are,  deserve  to  be  recorded  amongst 
the  benefactors  of  mankind.  No  greater  treasures 
be  offered  to  human  desire  than  enjoyments  like 
these,  which  at  once  exercise  the  mind,  and  improve 
the  heart,  repel  the  influence  of  sordid  passions,  and 
encourage  the  suggestions  of  humanity,  virtue,  and 
religion.  [Konh  Amnean  R«t(».J 
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CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  ASAPH,  IN  FLINTSHIRE. 
Th£  littlo  town  of  St.  Asaph  standi  in  tha  rich 
and  pl^s^M^t^  Vile  pf ,  Qwyd^  Oti  >  Jjlopt  between 
the  rivers  Clwfi  and  Simy,  the  cathedral  occu-* 
pying  a  spot  above,  and  being  literally  a  church 
**  set  on  an'  hill."  In  conseqHttiC9  of  its  situation^ 
the  place  ^/tfas  originally  calfed  Lhin  Ehfy,  or  the 
Village  of  Elwy^  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  is  built  beanng  ^e  name  €i£  Bryu 
Paulin,  it  has  been  thought  that  Buetoni^lfl  Patillnus, 
the  Roman  general,  in  the  ttign  Of  Nett)^  lay  en« 
camped  there,  in  his  way  to  the  invasion  of  U&e  Isle 
of  Mona,  now  Anglesea. 

Tanner,  a  good  authority  on  such  subjects,  who 
was  himself  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  died  in  1735, 
makes  the  fbllowing  statement  "  Kentlgem,  bishop 
of  Glasgow,  being  driven  out  of  Scotland,  founded  an 
episcopal  seat  and  monastery  here,  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  became  the  fil*st  bishop. 
Upon  his  return  into  Scotland,  he  made  Asaph,  or 
Hassaph,  an  eminently  holy  and  good  man,  his 
successor ;  and  from  him  both  the  church  and  place 
have  since  been  called  St  Asaph.  But  fh>m  the 
death  of  St.  Asaph,  ▲.  D.  596,  tiitt^  Is  no  account 
of  the  monastery,  and  little  or  no  account  of  any 
bishop  till  1143*.  And  though  there  hath  been 
a  constant  and  regular  successhm  from  that  time, 
yet  by  reason  of  the  wars  between  the  Ensiish  and 
the  Welsh,  and  Owen  61endour*st,  or Glyndyfrdwf's 
rebellion,  the  cathedral  chmth,  with  the  bishop's 
and  canons*  houses^  were  tkiore  than  ottoe  destroyed, 
and  for  many  years  in  mins.  Upon  one  of  these 
devastations,  or  the  fears  of  it,  pishop  Anian  the 
Second  endeavoured,  in  1278,  to  f«mott  the  see  to 
Rhuddlan},  two  miles  northwakd*  And  king  Ed« 
ward  the  First  granted  his  license  for  %  {n  1284, 
and  promised  both  ground  for  the  diiifth,  8cc.,  and 
1000  marks  towards  the  biiildingi  but  this  did  ndt 
take  effect.  Besides  the  bish^,  hei«  are  dean, 
archdeacon,  six  prebendaries^  seven  canons  cimal, 
four  vicars  choral,  an  organist^  four  iay*€letk%  &c." 
NotUia  MonaHioa, 

'  The  first  church,  oa  the  nte  oF  tibe  present  ca* 
thedral,  was  of  wood;  but  it  was  fioon  sncoeedied  by 
one  ot  stone.  This,  however,  in  1282,  shared  th^ 
frequent  fate  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  at  Hiat  early 
period,  and  was  burnt  down.  The  loss  was  quickly 
repaired,  and  the  diocese  benefited  by  liberal  grants  j 
bat  in  1402,  fresh  disasters  occurred  by  fire,  the 
repeated  injury  being  so  great  that  the  cathedral,  as 
well  as  the  bishop's  palace  and  canons*  residences, 
lay  in  a  state  of  ruin  lor  neariy  eighty  years.  The 
fabric  now  standing,  was  (with  the  exceg^ctk  of  the 
choir,  which  has  been  restored  by  means  of  a  fund 
vested  in  the  hands  of  die  dean  and  chapter,  as 
trustees,)  erected  through  the  liberaliQr  of  Bidliop 
Redman,    (consecrated    in    1472,)    aided    hy    thte 

*  contributions  of  othars,  whose  Ml  be  excited  to 
the  work.  It  is  in  the  fomi  of  m  plain  cross, 
and  consists  of  a  choir,  a  ihkv«^  two  aialeBy  ind  a 
tranaq)t,  with  a  tow  sqvue  to>wor  hi  the  ocntre. 
The  eastern  end  is  1^;^^  kf  a  Idirfe  window  in  ^m 

*  From  tluB  ■diAe,  tndtofiac  GfLSsinr,  caosiBaMdl  w  114S,  fhent 
have  been  azty-stzbielM|>t  Of  fit.  An{4.    Dr. 


prelate  who  now  preeidei  over*^  4i 


SVBiUmCinfjhnkt 


t  Speed',  speaEinc  cf  the  reign  etf  Henry  ^  F^orAi,  eayi, 
"  Albeit  the  face  of  England  seemed  kmooth,  yet  God  thriut  a  khora 
into  King  Henry's  side,  when  and  wlwn  be  litCle  expected;  for  the 
Wtilsh,  whom  fonner  kings  of  England  tod -so  yelced,  and  anbgected, 
did,  contrary  to  all  men's  expectation,  break  forth  into  open  acts  of 
hostility  under  the  condnct  el  a  fenteniAef  that-nadon,  somamed 
GlendowT  of  his  lordship  of  OUndtwr,  in  Merionethshire,  wbose 
owner  he  was :  the  wrath  and  justice  of  iKsaven  is  always  so  well 
furnished  with  means  to  exerdse  tbe  mwbtiest ;  llifise  chiefly  at  whose 
amendment  God  aims  by  chastisemenl. 

.  %  Once  a  most  impoctut  place ;  a  jMreni^hDld  «tid  occasional 
residence  o^  King  Edwttttl  ib%  Tint  but  now  redaced  to  a  Tillage. 


pointed  style,  the  tracery  of  which  is  copied  hom  a 
Nekton  window  said  to  ht  still  remaining  at  the 
ruins  of  Tintern  Abbej,  Monmonthshira.  The  fbl» 
lowing  are  th^  dimensions : ' 

Fe*L 

Length  from  east  to  west    ....         •    .    .  179 

Length  of  the  nera   • iig 

Length  of  the  choir  • 60  * 

Length  of  the  crots-aisles,  or  transept,  from 

north  to  soath 108 

Pnoadth  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles 68 

Height  9f  the  oentral  t9wer    •••••..  93 

The  monuments  in  the  Cathedral  are  few.  The 
most  interesting,  (assigned  to  Bishop  David  Ap 
Owen,  a  generous  benefactor  to  the  fabric,  1513,)  is 
an  altar-tomb  with  a  figure  in  the  episcopal  dress. 

Among  the  bishops  of  St.  Asaph,  we  find  the 
following  remarkable  persons,  notices  of  whom  may 
be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers. 

GnoFFnsY  of  Monmouth,  so  called  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  otherwise  Geoffrey  Ap  Arthur,  a 
jBritish  historian,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  First,  was  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth, 
and  promoted,  in  1 152,  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph. 
He  is  known  among  antiquaries  and  readers  of 
the  early,  and  we  may  add,  fabulous  history  of 
Britain,  as  the  author  of  a  famous  Latin  Transla- 
tion firom  the  Welsh  5  being  A  Chromcle  of  British 
Kif^i,  the  original  of  which  was  said  to  have  been 
supplied  to  him  by  Walter  de  Mapes,  Archdeacon 
of  OxfcMti,  who  found  it  in  Normandy.  He  begins 
with  Brute,  a  Trojan,  grcat-grandson^  of  i£neas, 
and,  tiierefore,  descended  from  Jupiter;  and  states 
his  invasion  and  conquest  of  our  island,  to  have 
happened  1059  years  before  the  Christian  era !  This 
is  a  specimen  of  the  fanciful  character  of  the  work ; 
imd  the  tomanUc  nature  of  its  narrative  may  be 
Imagined  from  the  circwnstai^ce  of  its  containing 
the  alfecting  stoFy  of  Leir,  King  of  Britain,  the 
eleventh  in  succession  from  Brute,  who  divided  his 
kingdom  between  Gonerilla  and  Regan,  his  two  elder 
daughters,  And  disinherited  the  younger,  Cordelia. 
It  B«q]{^Bed  Sliifclpeare  with  the  materials  for 
his  beantiihl  and  (Mithetic  tragedy,  though  the  poet 
has  hfeightened  thfe  interest  by  making  the  death 
of  Oord^ia  precede  that  of  Lear,  while  in  Geoffrey's 
stoiy,  the  aged  &ther  is  restored  to  his  kingdom 
by  means  of  Corddta,  who  survives  him.  It  is  to 
sources  like  this,  that  we  owe  the  stirring  legends, 
some  of  them  so  attractive  in  our  early  days, 
such  as  7^  Severn  Champione  of  Christendom  and 
Km^  Artkwr  of  the  Romid  Table,  We  are  sorry  for 
GeoiSrey  8  cre^t,  to  add  that  his  Chronicle  is  sup- 
posed, for  good  reasons,  to  be  a  garbled  version  of 
a  woik  written  by  Tyssilio,  a  bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
in  the  seventh  century. 

Isaac  Barrow,  appointed  Bishop  -of  St.  Asaph 
in  1670,  was  son  of  Isaac  Barrow,  a  gentleman  of 
Cambridgeshire,  uid  uncle  of  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matician of  liie  same  name.  He  suffered  with 
many  of  his  brethren  during  CromwelVs  reign  of 
taror,  and  wits  ejected  by  the  round-heads  from  his 
Mnng  of  Hmton,  to  which  he  had  been  presented  by 
St.  Peter*«  College,  Cambridge.  At  the  restoration, 
hfls  character  for  integrity  and  judicious  ceal  was 
generally  appreciated,  and  in  1663,  he  was  consecrated 
Bi^Kyp  of  Sodor  and  Man,  then  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby.  The  Isle  of  Man,  in  a  deplorable 
condition  with  regard  to  religion,  presented  a  wide 
fidd  of  usefulness  for  such  a  character  5  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  improving  the  diocese  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  by  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  increasing 
the  incomes  of  the  poorer  clergy.  Among  other 
iiesults  of  his  liberality,  was  a  odlectiott  of  money 
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which  he  made,  to  purchase  of  the  earl  all  the  lay 
impropriations  in  the  island,  settling  the  proceeds 
upon  the  clergy  proportionably  to  their  respective 
wants.  His  removal  from  Man  to  St.  Asaph^  vras 
felt  hy  the  inhabitants  of  the  former,  as  a  serious 
personal  loss  :  for  ''  his  name  and  his  good  deeds,*' 
says  Bishop  Wilson,  "  will  be  remembered  as  long  as 
any  sense  of  piety  remains  among  them.**  But  thi« 
circumstance  gave  him  further  opportunities  of  ful- 
filling his  earnest  desire  of  doing  good.  He  repaired 
several  parts  of  the  Cathedral,  especially  the  north 
and  south  aisles,  new  covered  them  with  lead,  and 
wainscoted  the  east  part  of  the  choir.  He  also 
made  provision  for  future  needful  repairs,  and  for 
the  better  maintenance  of  the  choir.  Besides  ex- 
pending large  sums  on  the  bishop's  palace,  he  built 
and  endowed  an  alms -house  for  eight  poor  widows  ; 
he  had  also  made  arrangements  for  erecting  and 
endowing  a  free-school,  but  was  prevented  by  death. 
Two  hundred  pounds  were,  however,  recovered  from 
his  executors  towards  this  purpose.  He  died  in  1 680, 
and  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  west  door 
of  the  Cathedral  church-yard. 

William  Bevkridgs  was  a  native  of  Barrow  in 
Leicestershire,  where   his   grandfather,   father,   and 
brother,  successively,  were  vicars.     At  Cambridge, 
lie  was  distinguished  not  only  for  his  proficiency  in 
classical  literature,  and  his  successful  application  to 
the  Oriental  languages,  but  for  unaffected  devotion 
tod  exemplary  purity  of  conduct.     The  vicarage  of 
Ealing  to  which  he  had  been  presented  soon  after  his 
ordination  as  priest,  he  resigned  for  the  living  of  St. 
Peter's,  Comhill,  London.     Here  he  so  steadfastly 
•ad  kindly  discharged  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  care  -, 
indio  happily  were  his  labours  crowned  with  success, 
that  his  parish  was  quoted  as  the  best  model  and 
IMttarn  for  its  neighbours  to  copy.     After  his  ap- 
poiiitment  as  archdeacon  of  Colchester,  and,  subse- 
quently, as  chaplain  to  King  William  and  Queen 
Marf,  he  was  offered,  in  1691,  the  Bishoprick  of  Bath 
md  Wells,  then  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Ken^  for  not  taking  the  oath  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  but  he  refused  that  see,  his  conscience  not 
albwing  him  "to  eat  Br.  Ken's  bread."     In  1704, 
however,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
facaat  by  the  translation  of  Bishop  Hooper  to  the 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.     No  sooner  was  he  ad- 
tanoed  to  this  dignified  and  responsible  charge,  than 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  clergy,  pressing  upon 
them  the  importance  of  catechising  and  instructing 
their  flocks  in  the  principles  and  diicf  truths  of  our 
Religion, — an  essential  branch  of  duty, — at  the  gsime 
time  snppljring  them  with  a  plain  exposition  of  the 
Church  Catechism.     Dr.  Beveridge  was  a  person  of 
sincere  piety,  strict  uprightness,  and,  in  all  its  senses, 
of  inde£stigable  charity.     He  was  called  the  Apostolic 
Bmvmbidgm,  and  when  dsring,  it  was  justly  said  of  him, 
"  There  goes  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  England 
ever  bred."     He  is  also  celebrated  for  his  extensive, 
ind  slmost  universal  learning ;  his  admirable  labours 
being,  even  at  this  day,  most  beneficial  to  the  pastors 
of  the  church,  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  ministry, 
as  well  as  to  the  private  Christian  for  his  instruction 
■nd  comfort.     At  his  death,  which  happened    in 
1708,  he  left  the  chief  part  of  his  property  to  the  two 
SoGMiies^  that  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  Societj  for   Promoting    Christian   Knowledge. 
His  principal  works  are  his  Sermons,  Private  Tlioughts 
m  ReKpmt,  and  the  Thenmnu  Theologicus, 
Dr.  TnouAM  Tammxb,  who  was  placed  over  this 
Ba  1732,  is  principally  known  as  an  eminent 
f,  &ai  wm  the  author  of  "  Notitia  Monastica  ; 
ar  mk  iwpmi  ot  wU  ikt  Abbies,  Priories   &Cv  in 


England  and  Wales,'*  a  laborious  work,  which,  with 
that  of  Dugdale,  often  forms  the  groimd  of  more 
modern  descriptions.  He  died  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  that  Cathedral, 
under  the  pulpit,  without  any  funeral  pomp.  He 
ordered  his  body  to  be  ^Tapped  in  the  coarsest  crape, 
and  his  cofhn  to  be  covered  with  common  serge.  He 
also  directed  that  the  pall-bearcrs  should  have  one 
of  Basketts*  folio  Bibles  each,  and  the  several  under- 
bearers,  a  copy  of  "  Sherlock  on  Death.'*  His  character 
has  descended  with  honour  to  posterity. 

Samuel  Horsley  became  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
in  1802.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  room  for  a 
full  memoir  of  this  learned  person,  who  pre- 
served to  the  last  his  extraordinary  vigour  of  mind, 
and  continued  to  exert  his  zeal,  both  in  parlia- 
ment and  with  his  pen,  for  the  support  of  his 
church  and  country.  His  lot  was  cast  in  the  most 
turbulent  periods,  when  the  throne  and  altar  were 
alike  threatened  with  ruin  j  and  he  was,  undoubtedly, 
a  warm  and  powerful  champion  in  the  cause  of  both  j 
though  it  must  be  added,  he  sometimes  forgot  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  meek  and  gentle  temper. 
In  his  controversy  with  the  unitarian.  Dr.  Priestley, 
he  displayed,  with  great  benefit,  his  ponderous 
learning,  splendid  talents,  and  vast  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  He  died  at  Brighton  in  1 806, 
in  his  seventy-third  year,  and  was  buried  at  New- 
ington  Butts. 

M. 


GREAT  NUMBERS. 
No.  n.  Numbers  descriptive  of  Distance. 
In  Oriental  countries,  it  has  been  the  custom  from 
the  earliest  ages  to  reckon  distances  by  time,  rather 
than  by  any  direct  reference  to  a  standard  of  mea- 
sure, as  is  commonly  the  practice  in  the  present  day. 
In  the  Scriptures,  we  find  distances  described  by  "  a 
day's  journey,"  **  three  days*  journey,"  and  other 
similar  expressions.  A  day's  journey  is  supposed  to 
have  been  equal  to  about  thirty*  three  British  statute 
miles,  and  denoted  the  distance  that  could  be  per- 
formed without  any  extraordinary  fatigue  by  a  foot- 
passenger.  "  A  Sabbath  day's  journey"  was  peculiar 
to  the  Jews,  being  equal  to  rather  less  than  one 
statute  mile.  It  may  not  be  in  exact  accordance  with 
our  habits  of  thought,  and  usual  forms  of  expres- 
sion, thus  to  describe  distances  by  time  -,  yet  it  seems 
to  possess  some  advantages.  A  man  knowing 
nothing  of  the  linear  standards  of  measure  employed 
in  foreign  countries,  would  receive  no  satisfactory 
information,  on  being  told  that  a  particular  city,  or 
town,  was  distant  from  another,  a  certain  number 
of  miles*,  or  leagues  t,  as  the  case  might  happen  to 
be.  But,  if  he  were  told  that  the  city,  or  town, 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  his  inquiry,  was 
distant  from  another  a  certain  number  of  hours,  or 
days,  there  would  be  something  in  the  account  that 
woidd  commend  itself  to  his  understanding.  A  sea- 
voyage  is  oftener  described  by  a  reference  to  time 
than  to  distance.  We  frequently  hear  persons  inquire 
how  many  weeks,  or  months,  it  will  occupy  to  proceed 
to  Madeira,  to  the  West  Indies,  to  America,  or  other 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  but  they  rarely  manifest 
any  great  anxiety  about  the  number  of  miles.  This 
mode  of  computation  seems  especially  applicable  to 
steam-navigation  j  a  voyage  by  a  steam-packet, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  being  performed  with 

*  In  Holland  a  mile  is  nearly  equal  to  three  and  three-quarten ; 
in  Germany  it  is  rather  more  than  four  and  a  half;  and  in  Switzer- 
land it  is  about  equal  to  five  and  three-quarters  British  miles. 

t  A  league  in  France  is  equal  to  two  and  three-quarters ;  in  Spain 
to  four  :  in  Denmark  to  four  and  thre»^uarter* ;  in  SwitMrlan<i.to 
five  and  a  half;  and  ia  Sweden  to  lix  «ad  taree-quarters  British  inilf** 
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luch  snrprifliiig  regularity,  that  it  might,  with  greater 
propriety,  be  described  by  minute*,  or  hours,  or  days, 
than  by  miles. 

The  improvements  in  travelling,  and  in  the  con- 
veyance of  merchandise,  by  sea  and  land,  which 
have  resulted  from  scientific  invention  and  commer- 
cial enterprise,  during  the  last  few  years,  have 
wrought  an  important  change  in  all  the  relations  of 
■ociety.  Distant  parts  of  the  same  country  are 
hereby,  in  effect,  brought  closer  together;  neigh- 
bouring nations  are  better  enabled  to  cultivate  the 
reciprocal  interchange  of  social  and  mercantile 
advantages;  whilst  those  more  remote  receive  a 
corresponding  impulse,  although  its  effects  may  not 
be  so  immediately  apparent. 

It  is  not  many  years  since,  that  a  journey  of  one 
hundred  miles,  even  in  our  own  country,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  serious  undertaking;  occupying,  by  the 
most  approved  modes  of  conveyance,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  a  week.  By  stage-coaches,  the  same  distance 
is  now  regularly  performed  in  about  eleven  hours, 
and  by  a  steam-carriage,  on  a  rail-road,  in  five  hours. 

The  rail-roads  in  progress  on  both  sides  the 
metropolis,  and  those  which  are  projected  in  continu- 
ation of  them,  will  have  the  effect  of  placing  the 
provincial  towns  that  skirt  their  course,  at  about 
half  their  present  distance  from  London,  with  respect 
to  tirne^  Birmingham  is  distant  from  London  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles,  the  journey  thither  being 
performed  by  the  mail,  and  other  fast-coaches,  in 
something  less  than  eleven  and  a  half  hours.  The 
length  of  the  rail-road  will  be  one  hundred  and  eleven 
and  a  quarter  miles,  and  supposing  no  greater  speed 
to  be  attained  than  is  now  averaged  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  rail-road,  the  journey  will  occupy 
^v%  and  a  half  hours.  The  distance  from  London 
to  Southampton  is  eighty  miles  ;  the  journey  occu- 
pying from  eight  to  nine  hours.  By  the  rail-road 
it  will  average  only  four  hours. 

Should  the  rail-road  that  is  contemplated  between 
Havre  and  Paris  be  constructed,  it  will  be  possible  to 
convey  passengers  and  letters  between  the  capitals  of 
England  and  France  in  twenty-four  hours;  sup- 
posing the  vo3rage  from  Southampton  to  Havre  to 
occupy,  as  it  does  at  present,  about  twelve  hours. 

These  interesting  facts  denote  that  time  is  essen- 
tially an  element  of  distance,  as  respects  the  inter- 
course of  mankind,  whether  it  be  of  individuals  or 
cummunities.  The  only  condition  that  seems  neces- 
sary to  its  more  general  adoption  in  the  ordinary 
affura  of  life,  is  uniformity  in  the  rate  of  travelling ; 
an  object,  that  with  rail-roads,  and  steam-packets,  is 
not  of  very  difficult  attainment. 

In  France,  a  rail-road  has  been  some  time  in 
(^>ention,  whose  length  is  about  89  miles.  Other 
European  nations  are  adopting  similar  modes  of 
communication,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  no  very 
distant  period,  a  journey  from  one  extremity  of 
Europe  to  the  other  will  be  performed  in  less  time, 
and  with  less  expense  and  inconvenience,  than  for- 
merly attended  that  firom  London  to  Edinburgh,  or 
some  other  equally  distant  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  number  of  rail-roads  in  America,  already 
completed,  is  46,  and  there  are  projected,  or  in 
progress,  137  more.  Among  the  latter,  is  one  line 
of  road  that  will  be  330  miles  in  length,  the  most 
dHHcult  and  expensive  portion  of  which,  extending 
about  70  miles,  is  already  finished.  Upwards  of  100 
■liles  of  another  rail-road  is  completed,  whose  entire 
length  will  be  135  miles. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  distances  and 
movements  of  a  totally  different  character  from  those 
which  exist  on  this  terrestrial  globe. 


In  contemplating  the  varied*  phenomena  of  tha 
heavenly  bodies,  the  mind  is  not  only  filled  with 
wonder,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  incredulity,  but 
it  is  overwhelmed  with  awe.  Who  is  there,  even  if 
he  be  possessed  of  the  most  gigantic  intellect,  that 
can  grasp,  in  all  its  details,  that  wondrous  mechanism^ 
by  which  myriads  of  worlds  are  kept  in  their 
respective  places,  and  are  made  to  pursue,  with  unde- 
viating  regularity,  the  courses  appointed  them  ?  If 
we  limit  our  investigations  to  that  pwrt  of  the  universe 
to  which  our  own  globe  more  immediately  belongs, 
the  cadences  of  design,  of  order,  and  of  magnitude, 
are  so  resplendently  conspicuous,  that,  fatigued  and 
overpowered  by  the  exertion  necessary  to  such 
research,  if  it  be  only  of  brief  continuance,  we 
gladly  seek  repose  from  such  intense  studies,  among 
objects  nearer  home,  and  of  a  less  stupendous  cha- 
racter. But  if  it  be  so  difficult  thus  to  ascertain 
what  is  going  on  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  how 
greatly  must  the  labour  be  increased,  when,  leaving 
far  behind  us  our  own  little  system,  with  its  beautiful 
sun,  and  his  attendant  planets,  we  push  our  inquiries 
into  the  more  distant  regions  of  space,  where  worlds 
beyond  worlds,  shining  with  unborrowed  light,  crowd 
every  interatice  of  the  vast  expanse  !  Few,  indeed, 
are  there,  even  amongst  the  most  highly-gifted  of 
mankind,  who  are  capable  of  pursuing,  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth,  this  delightful  portion  of  natural 
science.  Enough,  however,  might  be  known,  by 
those  whose  means  for  acquiring  knowledge  are  of 
the  most  ordinary  description,  to  inspire  in  them 
emotions  of  deep  humility;  whilst  all,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest,  from  Uie  most  ignorant  to  the 
most  learned,  may  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me ; 
it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it.'*    Psalm  cxxxix.  6. 

To  understand  aright  the  relative  situations  of  th« 
planets,  as  respects  their  distances  from  the  sun,  and 
the  rates  at  which  they  move  in  their  respective 
orbits  round  that  luminary,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  sun  is  immoveably  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  solar  system.  The  rifta^  of  the  sun  in 
the  ei|st,  and  its  setting  in  the  west,  is  not  a  real  but 
an  apparent  motion.  The  earth  is  the  moving  body, 
and  it  rotates  on  an  imaginary  line  passing  through 
its  centre,  and  terminating  at  the  poles,  in  the  same 
way  that  a  wheel  of  a  carriage  revolves  on  its  axle. 
The  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth,  is  in  a  direction 
from  west  to  east,  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  in 
which  the  sun  appean  to  move ;  and  operating  on 
our  senses  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  travelling  in  a 
carriage,  or  a  steam-boat,  when  the  objects  at  the 
sides  of  a  road,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  appear  ta 
be  passing  us  in  a  contrary  direction  at  a  rapid  rate. 
In  addition  to  what  is  termed  the  daily  rotation  of 
the  earth  on  its  own  axis,  producing  the  agreeable 
alternations  of  day  and  night,  it  moves  also  with  great 
velocity,  in  the  performance  of  its  annual  circuit 
round  the  sun;  to  which  circumstance,  and  the 
peculiar  direction  of  its  poles,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  variation  of  seasons,  and  the  diffeKuce  in  the 
duration  of  light  and  darkness. 

The  sun  appeara  to  us  to  be  constantly  changing 
its  place  among  the  fixed  stara,  making  an  entire 
revolution  of  the  canopy  of  heaven  in  a  year.  This 
Is  an  illusion  of  our  senses,  since  it  is  ourselves  that 
move;  but  we  are  unconscious  of  it  except  by 
directing  our  attention  to  external  objects.  In 
travelling  with  great  rapidity  on  a  rail-road,  the 
illusion  is  so  complete,  that  many  persons  who  are 
strangers  to  that  mode  of  conveyance,  can  only  with 
diffic^ty  be  persuaded  that  they  are  in  motion^  unless 
they  notice  objects  extern^  ^  ^^  carriage.    On 
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■ome  parte  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
road, the  motion  of  the  carriages  is  so  slightly  felt, 
that  persons  can  read  and  write  in  them  with  the 
greatest  facility*  The  following  figure  will,  we  hope, 
assist  in  explaining  how  it  is  that  the  sun  appears  to 
move  among  the  fixed  stars,  whilst  iu  reality  that 
glorious  body  is  as  permanently  fixed  as  they  are. 

The  earth,  at  some  particular  time  of  the  year, 
being  in  that  part  of  its  course  denoted  by  a,  the 
sun,  8,  will  appear  to  be  among  the  stars  at  a',  since 
those  stars  will  never  be  seen  from  the  earth  at  night. 
As  the  earth  proceeds  in  its  orbit  from  a  to  b,  the 


son  will  appear  also  to  have  moved  from  a'  to  b'. 
In  three  months  more  the  earth  will  have  passed 
from  B  to  c,  the  sun  will  then  appear  to  have  passed 
from  b'  to  c',  and  the  stars  at  a',  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  were  invisible,  will  rise  when  the  stm  sets. 
Proceeding  onwards  in  its  course,  the  earth  will  pass, 
in  succession*  from  c  to  d,  and  from  d  to  a,  the  sun, 
at  the  same  time,  appearing  to  move  from  c'  to  d' 
and  from  d'  to  a',  thus  completing  the  circuit  of  the 
>     havens. 

1  The  other  planets  participate,  in  common  with  the 
I  <arth,  in  the  twofold  motion  already  described. 
The  nearer  a  body  is  to  the  sun,  the  greater  the 
velocity  with  which  it  moves  in  its  orbit.  Tlie  diurnal 
notions  of  the  planets  are  very  dissimilar.  Thus, 
the  time  occupied  by  the  earth  in  making  an  entire 
K?ohition  on  its  axis  is  23  hours,  56  minutes,  and  4 
seconds,  which,  properly  speaking,  constitutes  a  day. 
Ja{nta',  which  is  more  than  twelve  hundred  times 
lai^  than  our  globe,  performs  its  diurnal  revolution 
in  9  hours,  55  minutes,  and  33  seconds.  The  moon, 
(a  secondary  planet,  or  satellite,)  on  the  contrary, 
mores  so  slowly  on  its  axis,  that  it  takes  27  days,  7 
hoars,  43  minutes,  and  5  seconds,  to  perform  one 
Tevolution.  In  the  length  of  what  we  term  a  year, 
that  is  the  time  occupied  in  passing  round  the  sun, 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  as  respects  different 
Dlancts.     This  revolution  is  performed  by 

Heremy  in  0  years,  87  days,  23  hours,  14  min.,  33  sec 

Venns  ..    0   —   224  —  16     —  41    —    27  — 

Earth   ..1—       0—  6—  48—48  — 

Mars ...     1   —   321    —  22     —  18  —    27  — 

JupHer   .  11   —   315   —  14    —  39    —      2  — 

Satoni.  .  S9  ^   161    —  19    —  ]g   —    15  — 

Uiaan  .83—53—  4—  0—      0  — 

The  path  of  a  planet,  in  Its  revolution  round  the 
tmiy  ni  not  drcidar,  having  the  sun  for  its  centre  ^ 
Mt  it  ddifi^kn  a  figbxe^  termed  an  cUipse,  as  denoted 


by  the  following  figure ;  the 
sun  occupying  a  fixed  point 
called  one  of  the/oci,  as  at  s. 

The  moon  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  us  in  all  our 
movements,  whether  diurnal 
or  annual,  that  it  is,  next  to 
the  sun,  the  most  important 
of  all  celestial  bodies;  and 
this  arises  not  only  from  its  comparative  proximity, 
its  periodical  brightness,  and  its  continual  changes ; 
but  also  from  its  physical  effects  upon  the  tides  of  the 
ocean,  and,  as  we  have  reasons  for  concluding,  on  the 
atmosphere  which  encompasses  the  earth.  The  mean 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth ;  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  astronomical  method  of  computation,  from 
the  centre  of  one  body  to  the  centre  of  the  other, 
is  about  237,000  (two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
thousand)  miles.  This,  vast  as  it  is,  when  viewed 
in  connexion  with  distances  upon  our  globe,  is  but 
"  a  day's  journey,"  in  comparison  to  the  distance 
that  the  earth,  and  some  of  the  other  planets,  are 
from  the  sun.  A  steam-carriage,  on  a  rail-road, 
proceeding  uninterruptfedly  at  the  rate  of  25  miles 
per  hour,  would  run  237,000  miles  in  I  year,  4 
weeks,  and  2  days.  This  falls  within  the  limits  of 
our  conception.  We  may  imagine  something  analo- 
gous to  this,  supposing  a  carriage,  or  rather  a  suc- 
cession of  carriages,  to  be  kept  constantly  at  work 
for  rather  more  than  2  years,  and  working  1 2  hours 
per  day.  But  our  powers  of  imagination  fail  us  in 
estimating  a  distance  equal  to  that  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun,  namely,  ninety-five  millions  of  miles.  Omr 
steam-carriage  illustration  is  here  no  longer  available, 
since  it  falls  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  probability. 
Proceeding  uninterruptedly  at  25  miles  per  hour,  it 
would  require  433  years  to  move  over  a  space  equal 
to  ninety-five  millions  of  miles. 

Assuming  the  mean  distance  that  the  moon  is 
from  the  earth,  (237,000  miles,)  as  a  comparative 
standard  in  estimating  the  distances  of  the  planets 
from  the  sun,  we  have  the  following  results,  namely, 
the  mean  distance  from  the  sun  to 

,,  .  1  X     I  rrt  f  times  tlic  distance  of  tlio 

Mercno-  is  equal  to  152  \     j^,„^„  f,^,„  j,,^.  ^^,.„,_ 
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PHENOMENON    OF    THE    BLACK    WATERS. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  rejj:i()n  of  this  river,  (the  Oronoko, 
in  South  America)  between  the  third  and  fourth  north 
parallels  (of  latitude),  nature  has  several  times  displayed 
the  singular  phenomenon  which  has  been  named  black 
waters.  The  water  of  the  Atabaco,  Tcmi,  Tuameni,  ami 
Guainia,  is  of  a  eoffee-colour.  Under  the  shade  of  the 
woods  of  the  palm-tree,  their  colour  becomes  of  a  deep 
black,  but,  in  transparent  vessels,  it  becomes  of  a  golden 
yellow  colour ;  the  images  of  the  southern  constellations 
are  reflected  in  it  with  singular  brilliancy.  The  absence 
of  crocodiles,  and  of  fish,  a  greater  degree  of  coolness,  a 
smaller  number  of  musquitoes,  and  a  healthier  air, 
distinguish  the  region  of  the  black  rivers.  They  probably 
derive  their  colour  fieam  a  solution  of  carburet  of  hydrogen, 
resulting  from  (the  decomposition  of)  the  multitudes  of 
plants  uiat  cover  the  soil  through  which  they  flow.— 
Malte  Brun.  U.  N. 


Hk  that  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  do  much  at  once,  may 
breathe  out  his  life  in  idle  wishes ;  and  regret,  in  the  last 
hour,  his  useless  intentions,  and  barren  zeu,^^Tdter. 
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INSTANCE   OP   LONG   ABSTINENCE. 

A  YOUNG  man,  of  a  studious  and  melancholy  turn  of  mind, 
troubled  with  some  symptoms  of  indigestion  and  internal 
complaints,  and  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  strengjth  of  imagina- 
tion, and  by  some  mistaken  notions  about  religion,  resolved 
to  cure  himself  by  abstinence.  He  withdrew  himself  sud- 
denly from  his  business  and  fnends,  took  lodgings  in 
an  obscure  street,  and  resolved  to  abstain  from  all  solid 
food,  and  only  to  moisten  his  mouth  from  time  to  time  with 
water,  slightly  flavoured  with  the  juice  of  oranges.  After 
three  days'  abstinence,  the  craving  for  food  subsided,  and 
he  pursued  his  studies  without  further  inconvenience.  He 
used  no  exercise,  slept  but  little,  and  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  in  reading.  The  quantity  of  water  used 
each  day  was  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint,  and  the  juice  only 
of  two  oranges,  to  flavour  the  water,  served  him  a  week. 

He  persisted  in  his  regimen  for  sixty  days,  without 
variation.  During  the  last  ten  days  of  it,  his  strength 
failed  rapidly  ;  and,  finding  himself  unable  to  rise  from  his 
bed,  he  began  to  be  alarmed.  He  had  hitherto  flattered 
himself  that  his  support  was  preternatural,  and  had  in- 
dulged his  imagination  with  the  prospect  of  some  great 
event,  which  he  expected  would  follow  this  remarkable 
abstinence.  But  his  delusion  vanished,  and  he  gradually 
found  himself  wasting,  and  sinking  to  the  grave. 

About  this  time,  his  friends  found  out  his  retreat,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  admit  the  visit  of  a  respectable 
clergyman,  who  convinced  him  of  the  fallacy  of  his  visionary 
ideas ;  and  succeeded,  finally,  in  obtaining  his  consent  to 
any  plan  that  might  be  conducive  to  his  recovery.  Dr. 
"Willan,  a  respectable  physician,  was  then  called  in  for 
advice,  and  visited  him  on  the  23d  of  March,  1 786,  and  on 
the  sixtu-first  of  his  fast.  The  doctor  found  him  reduced 
to  the  last  stage  of  existence,  and  he  states,  that  "  his 
whole  appearance  suggested  the  idea  of  a  skeleton,  pre- 
pared for  drying  the  muscles  upon  it  in  their  natural 
situation.  His  eyes  were  not  deficient  of  lustre ;  his  voice 
was  sound  and  clear,  notwithstanding  his  general  weak- 
ness, but  attended  with  great  imbecility  of  mind."  He  had 
undertaken  in  his  retirement  to  copy  the  Bible  in  short 
hand,  which  he  showed  the  doi^tor  ;  executed  nearly  as  far 
as  the  second  book  of  Kings :  he  had  also  made  some  im- 
provements in  short-hand  writing.  From  the  23d  to  the 
28th  of  March,  he  was  so  much  recovered,  under  a  proper 
regimen,  that  he  could  easily  walk  across  the  room ;  but  on 
the  29th,  he  lost  his  recollection,  and  ultimately  died  on  the 
9th  of  April,  nature  being  quite  exhausted. 

Dr.  Willan  believes  that  this  young  man's  case  of  fasting 
is  longer  than  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  physic ;  and 
that  he  could  scarcely  have  supported  himself  through  it, 
except  from  an  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind,  nearly  bordering 
upon  insanity,  the  effect  of  which,  in  fortifying  the  body 
against  cold  and  hunger,  is  so  well  known. 


The  intellectual  powers  of  man  are  not  given  merely  for 
self;  they  are  not  intended  to  aid  his  own  cunning,  and 
craft,  and  intrigues,  and  conspiracies,  and  enrichment. 
They  will  do  nothing  for  these  base  purposes.  The  instinct 
of  a  tiger,  a  vulture,  or  a  fox  will  do  belter.     Genius  and 

abilities  are  given  as  lamps  to  the  world,  not  to  self. Sir 

Egerton  Brydges. 


Who  is  there  that  can  afford  to  compare  what  he  has  done, 
with  what  it  was  once  his  ambition  and  his  hope  to  do  ? 
Gray  hairs  bring  with  them  little  wisdom,  if  they  do  not 
bring  this  sense  of  humiliation. Southey. 


O  YE,  whom,  struggling  on  life's  craggy  road, 

With  obstacles  and  dangers,  secret  foes 

Supplant,  false  friends  betray,  disastrous  rage 

Of  elements,  of  war,  of  civil  broil 

Brings  down  to  Poverty's  cold  floor,  while  grief 

Preys  on  the  heart,  and  dims  the  sinking  eye  ; 

Faint  not !  There  is,  who  rules  the  storm,  whose  hand 

Feeds  the  young  ravens,  nor  permits  blind  chance 

To  close  one  sparrow's  flagging  wing  in  death. 

Trust  in  the  Rock  of  Ages.    Now,  even  now 

He  speaks,  and  all  is  calm.    Or  if,  to  prove 

Your  inmost  soul,  the  hurricane  still  spread 

Its  licensed  ravages,  He  whispers  hope, 

Earnest  of  comfort ;  and  through  blackest  Aight 

Bids  keen-evftl  Faith  on  heaven's  pure  sunshine  gaze. 

And  leara  tne  glories  of  her  future  home. — ^isbornk. 


MANNER  OT  MAKING   PERSONS   FRKE  AT  ALNWICK^ 

IN    NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Thosi  who  are  to  be  made  free,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  leap 
the  wellf  assemble  in  the  market-place,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  on  the  25th  of  Anril,  being  St.  Mark's  day. 
They  appear  on  horseback,  aressed  in  white,  with  white 
nightcaps,  and  every  man  a  sword  by  his  side,  attended 
by  the  tour  chamberlains,  and  the  castle-bailifT,  mounted 
and  armed  in  the  same  manner.  They  then  proceed,  with 
music  playing  before  them,  to  a  large  dirty  pool,  called 
Freeman  s-Well,  where  they  dismount,  draw  up  in  a  body, 
then  rush  in  all  at  once,  and  scramble  through  the  mud  as 
fast  as  they  can.  After  this,  they  take  a  dram,  put  on  dry 
clothes,  remount  their  horses,  gallop  round  the  confines 
of  the  district,  and  then  re-enter  the  town,  sword  in  hand, 
and  are  met  by  women,  dressed  in  ribands,  with  bells  and 
garlands,  dancing  and  singing.  These  are  called  Timber- 
wastes.  On  this  day,  the  houses  of  the  new  freemen  are 
distinguished  by  a  holly-bush,  as  a  signal  for  their  friends 
to  come  and  make  merry  with  them  on  their  return. 

This  manner  of  making  free  is  peculiar  to  Alnwick, 
according  to  a  clause  in  the  charter  given  them  by  King 
John,  who,  travelling  this  way,  stuck  fast  in  a  hole,  and 
thus  punished  the  town,  for  neglecting  to  mend  the  roads. 

THE    CITT   OF    DORT^    IN    HOLLAND^    PRESERVED 

BY   MILKMAIDS. 

During  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  Spaniards 
intended  to  besiege  the  city  of  Dort,  in  Holland,  and 
accordingly  planted  some  thousands  of  soldiers  in  em^ 
bush,  to  be  ready  for  the  attack  when  opportunity  might 
offer.  On  the  confines  of  the  city  lived  a  rich  farmer, 
who  kept  a  number  of  cows  in  his  grounds,  to  furnish 
the  city  with  butter  and  milk.  His  milkmaids,  at  this 
time,  coming  to  milk  their  cows,  saw  under  the  hedges 
the  soldiers  lying  in  ambush,  but  seemed  to  take  no 
notice ;  and  having  milked  their  cows,  went  away  sing- 
ing merrily.  On  coming  to  their  master  s  house,  they 
told  him  what  they  had  seen;  who,  astonished  at  the 
relation,  took  one  of  the  maids  with  him  to  a  burgomaster 
at  Dort,  who  immediately  sent  a  spy  to  ascertain  the  tniti^ 
of  the  story.  Finding  the  report  correct,  he  began  to 
prepare  for  safety,  and  instantly  sent  to  the  States,  who 
ordered  soldiers  into  the  city,  and  commanded  the  river  to 
be  let  in  by  a  certain  sluice,  which  would  instantly  lay  that 
part  of  the  country  under  water  where  the  besiegers  lay  ii^ 
ambush.  This  was  forthwith  done,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  Spaniards  were  drowned;  the  rest,  being  disap- 
pointed in  their  design,  escaped,  and  the  town  was  thu^ 
providentially  saved.  The  States,  to  commemorate  the 
memory  of  the  merry  milkmaid's  good  service  to  the 
country,  ordered  the  farmer  a  large  revenue  for  ever,  to 
recompease  him  for  the  loss  .of  his  house,  land,  and  cattle; 
and  caused  the  coin  of  the  city  to  have  a  milkmaid,  milk- 
ing a  cow,  to  be  engraven  thereon,  which  is  to  be  seen  at 
this  day,  upon  the  Dort  dollars,  stivers,  and  doights ;  and 
similar  figures  were  also  set  up  on  the  water-gate  of  the 
Dort :  and  the  milkmaid  was  allowed  for  her  own  life,  ant} 
her  heirs  for  ever,  a  very  handsome  annuity. 

King  George  the  Third  one  day  walking  up  the  street  at 
Cheltenham,  the  common  crier  (then  a  woman)  concluded 
a  public  notice  by  exclaiming  "  God  save  the  King  !**  The 
good  and  venerable  monarch  turned  round,  and  emphati- 
cally replied,  "  God  save  the  crier,  and  the  people  !' 

The  story  of  the^  great  eastern  monarch,  who,  when  he 
surveyed  his  innumerable  army  from  an  eminence,  wept 
at  the  reflection  that  in  less  than  a  hundred  years  not  one 
of  all  that  multitude  would  remain,  has  been  often  men- 
tioned; because  the  particular  circumstances,  in  which 
that  remark  occurred,  naturally  claim  the  thought,  and 
strike  the  imagination;  but  every  man  that  places  his 
happiness  in  external  objects,  may  every  day  with  equal 
propriety  make  the  same  observations.  Though  he  does 
not  lead  armies,  or  govern  kingdoms,  he  may  reflect,  when- 
ever he  finds  his  heart  swelling  with  any  present  advan- 
tage, that  he  must,  in  a  very  short  time,  lose  what  he  so 
much  esteems ;  that  in  a  year,  a  month,  a  day,  or  an  hour, 
he  may  be  struck  out  fi*om  the  book  of  life,  and  placed  in 
a  state  where  wealth  or  honour  shall  have  no  residence, 
and  where  all  those  distinctions  shall  be  for  ever  oblite- 
rated«  which  now  engross  bi^  thoughts*  and  exalt  his  pride. 
—Dr.  Johnson, 
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THE  GYPSIES  IN  FRANCE. 


By  the  Bev.  EMILIKN  B.  D.  FROSSARD,  Protestant  Chaplain 

and  Pasteur  Catechiste  at  Mismes. 

The  Gypsies  have  borne  a  prominent  part  in  the 
romantic  literature  of  our  age,  and  no  one  can  forget 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  great  and  mysterious  character  of 
Meg  Merrilies.  But  what  many  people  seem  to 
forget,  and  some,  perhaps,  are  really  ignorant  of,  is 
the  part  which  these  wandering  tribes  still  actuidly 
perform  in  real  life.  Franco  has  not  escaped  their 
incursions.  They  are  often  met  with  under  the  side* 
arches  of  the  bridges,  in  deserted  Mayeii*,  and  in 
every  place  where  &y  can  pitch  their  tents  without 
being  driven  from  it  by  suspicious  owners.  They 
may  often  be  seen  grouped  round  a  fire  in  the  open 
air,  over  which  boils  a  kettle  iiUed  with  bones  and 
other  scraps  thrown  away  by  the  butchers,  or 
snatched  from  the  mouths  oi  their  dogs. 

The  men  sleep  all  day,  and  roam  about  at  niffht; 
the  wretched  ragged  women  beg,  and  the  chiloren 
amuse  the  passengers  by  clacking  their  teeth  ia 
cadence.  All  are  distinguished  by  misery,  by  dirtf 
and  by  a  love  of  wandering.  A  oopper-ooloureid 
skin,  perfectly  black  hair,  peculiar  and  marked 
features,  proclaim  them  all  to  spring  from  a  distant 
Uud  foreign  origin;  they  live  without  fire  or  fixed 
habitation,  without  faith  or  £9rm  of  worship;  their 
almost  incomprehensible  dialect  seems  a  mixture  of 
different  languages,  from  which  they  have  gleaned 
during  their  wanderings,  and  when  the  curious  stranger 
questions  them,  they  reply  that  their  pilgrimage  is  not 
yet  finished. 

We  have  often  heard  of  several  savage  virtues 
which  distinguish  the  Gypsies;  I  much  fear  that 
these  virtues  exist  only  in  tiiie  imaginations  of  novel- 
ists, and  that  if  we  follow  these  wandering  tribes 
more  closely,  they  will  only  afford  us  a  sad  spectacle 
of  the  lowest  degradation.  Nevertheless,  they  cannot 
have  entirely  escaped  the  influence  of  the  law  of 
conscience  written  in  the  hearts  of  all  men;  nor 
that  of  Christianity  which  surrounds  and  protects 
them. 

During  several  months,  I  observed  a  poor  Gypsy 
woman  who  had  fixed  her  abode  at  the  foot  of  the 
rampart  of  the  citadel  of  Nismes.  Every  time  I 
went  to  the  county  gaol,  in  the  exercise  of  my 
ministry,  a  little  boy  of  seven  3rears  old,  who  seemed 
to  belong  to  her,  endeavoured  to  attract  my  attention 
by  his  absurd  contortions,  and  almost  unintelligible 
language.  The  mother  remained  by  her  fire-side, 
half-extinguished,  shivering  with  cold,  half-naked, 
concealing  so  young  an  infant  in  a  doth,  that  it  is 
most  probable  these  ruins  saw  its  birth. 

This  woman  was  still  young,  with  all  the  charac- 
t^sristic  features  and  dress  of  her  race.  Her  husband, 
for  it  appears  that  notwithstanding  the  customs  of 
this  people  *,  they  were  married,  had  been  condemned 
to  prison;  she  had  followed  him  from  a  great  distance 
on  foot,  spent  with  fatigue,  carrying  her  eldest  child 

*  A  kind  of  rammer-house  in  the  Tineyanb,  to  which  the  citizens 
of  Nismes,  aod  other  towns  in  the  south  of  Francep  repair  in  the 
summer  on  Sunday  erenings,  with  their  families ;  they  are  seaeraUy 
painted  green  and  yellow. 

t  One  strii^ing  exception  to  this  general  habit  was  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  a  family,  the  mother  of  whom  experienced  a  loog  and 
most  suffering  illness.  She  refused  to  leave  tne  tent  for  a  comfort- 
able house,  provided  for  her  by  some  charitable  friends,  saymg,  that 
as  she  bad  never  slept  under  a  roof,  she  was  convinced  she  should 
die  of  soffM^on,  if  she  tried  the  experiment.  During  several 
months  which  she  lingered  on,  confined  to  her  bed,  the  devoted 
attention  of  her  family  to  her  was  exemplary,  and  the  cleanliness 
and  delicacy  of  their  manners  such  as  might  have  done  honour  to  a 
palace.  These  particulars  were  related  by  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  in  which  they  had  pitched  their  tent,  who,  with  his  sisters, 
were  unwearied  in  their  attendance  on  her  and  slso  by  the  medical 
man  who  visited  her. 

t  In  Eni^and,  marriage  is  general  among  the  Gypsies. 


on  her  back,  and  she  was  come  to  live  as  near  her 
husband,  as  walls  and  guards  would  allow  her;  there 
she  waited,  counting  the  days  for  his  deliverance : 
she  lived  upon  charity,  and  as  soon  as  the  compas- 
sionate stranger  threw  her  some  pence,  she  might  be 
seen  running  with  joy  to  the  grating,  entreating  the 
porter  to  give  the  poor  prisoner  the  scanty  pittance 
of  public  charity.  On  the  day  of  his  liberation, 
several  members  of  the  tribe  were  seen  coming 
joyfully  to  welcome  their  brother,  and  take  his  family 
far  away,  to  seek  a  country  where  the  laws  were  less 
strict,  and  men  less  vigilant. 

Philanthropists  of  France,  are  you  ignorant  of  the- 
fiaet  that  ten  thousand  human  creatures,  vagrants 
and  degraded,  overrun  the  face  of  your  country,  and 
that  in  the  midst  of  so  many  benevolent  projects,  so 
many  schools  and  asylums  supported  by  public 
charity,  the  Gypsies  have  hitherto  been  forgotten  ! 
Theae  wandering  tribes  seem«  it  is  true,  to  escape 
from  our  civilization ;  a  horror  of  subjection  and  of 
labour  is  their  ruling  passion;  but  we  must  not 
dXLow  ourselves  to  be  discouraged  by  the  idea, 
received  before-hand,  that  all  efforts  are  in  vain.  The 
task  is  a  difficult  one,  but  it  is  because  it  is  difficult, 
that  it  is  delightful,  and  the  philanthropist  has  for 
his  encouragement  the  establishments  of  Friedrichs- 
lohra,  in  Germany,  and  that  of  Southampton  in 
England*,  before  his  eyes. 

In  1830,  the  Christians  of  Naumbourg,  a  little 
Prussian  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Friedrichslohra, 
sent  thithe'r  Mr.  Blankenbourg,  with  a  mission  to 
attempt  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Gypsies, 
and  consequently  their  social  and  moral  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Blankenbourg  has  fixed  his  residence,  during 
the  last  three  years,  in  the  midst  of  these  Farias  of 
Europe.  He  had  at  first  much  difficulty  in  gaining 
their  confidence,  because  he  had  been  represented  to 
them  as  charged  by  the  Prussian  government  with 
the  design  of  throwing  them  into  a  house  of  correc- 
tion, where  they  would  be  obliged  to  work.  They 
avoided  him  with  care;  the  very  children  fled  when 
they  saw  him  approaching.  But  he  at  last  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  heads  of  them,  that  it  was  solely 
out  of  charity  towards  them  that  he  had  settled 
himself  in  their  village.  One  of  them  burst  into 
tears  of  joy  on  hearing  this,  and  said  that  he  had 
thought  there  was  no  longer  any  one  in  the  world 
that  loved  them.  They  promised  to  induce  their 
companions  to  listen  to  his  advice,  and  they  kept 
their  word.  Their  chief  continues  to  testify  much 
friendship  towards  him ;  he  is  an  old  man,  who  well 
knows  how  to  keep  up  order  among  his  people. 

Mr.  Blankenbourg  has  provided  work  for  the 
Gypsies,  he  employs  them  to  dig  ditches  in  the  forest, 
which  is  a  work  that  cannot  be  completed  under  two 
years.  It  would  never  have  been  possible  to  have 
made  them  undertdce  it  by  force;  their  friend's 
kindness  to  them,  decided  their  acceptance  of  it,  and 
every  day  fresh  Gypsies  arrive,  asking  for  employ- 
ment. Mr.  Blankenbourg  works  with  them,  to 
encourage  them  by  his  example,  as  well  as  by  his 
advice;  this  constant  communication  which  he  Iceeps 
up  with  them,  makes  it  more  easy  for  him  to  seize 
every  opportunity  of  speaking  to  them  of  their  eternal 
inta«st8. 

Mrs.  Blankenbourg  assists  her  husband  with  a 
charity  that  equals  his  own.  She  has  already  suc- 
ceeded, by  patient  endeavours,  in  teaching  twelve 
girls  to  knit.  She  dedicates  a  great  part  of  her 
time  to  cutting  out  and  making  clothes  for  the 
children. 

*  See  Saturday  Magaunt,  Vol,  J.,  p.  2i&m 
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THE  rmevcu  otpsiei, 

A  school  has  just  been  opened,  by  the  efforta  of  of  Italjr  and  Spun  seem  to  hare  fbrgotten  their  < 

this  couple,  for  these  poor  little  wretches,  in  a  house  languBRe,  and  have  foimed  for  thsmielve*  a  iictitious  ■ 

which  was  bought  in  the  village  of  Friedriehalohra,  "'■^^f  "  B"u^t'^i  ""  "■  ^'"f^^''''\  "^^^."i* 

■L„   „ „      ,  *         K.~    ,.,\ZZ^     'n,„    „k:m-~,.    \\.,L  words  which  thov  have  invented,  and  other*  which 

by  means   of    a  subscnption.      The    children   live  ^,^.^  y^^^^  f^^  the  Spani.h  and  Italian  langua 

there;    it  would  have   been    impossible,    indeed,    to  but  of  which  they  have  altered  the  meaning,  and  lave 

have  exercised   any  lasting  influence  over  them,  if  the  syUables,  that  it  might  be  intelligible  only  to  th 

they  had  returned  every  evening  tu  their  faniiles,  eelvcs. 

where  they  could  only  receive  bad  examples.     They  It  is  calculated  thai  there  are  moro  than  1 00,000  Gyp 

were  often  seen,  during  the  first  months,  before  the  di8po™edo\er  Europe;  they  are  moat  numerous  in  Turl 

scbool-housc^as  built    coming  in  the  morning  to  ^^i-^-feTn  AUa":'   Th^.^hlvrSoV^f  JX 

beg  for  bread,  their  mothers  having  left  them,  without  pj,  ^ni^^i^  „ho  have  died  of  di»^e,  therefore  they  witi 

any  food,   to  go  out  begging  for  the  whole   day.      It  iho  arrival  of  an  epidemic  wiih  pleasure. 

was  impossible  to  allow  them  to   carry  away  their  The  GyjisieB  seem    indiffsrent  to  all  relifnoni ;  i 

new  clothes  with  them,  as  they  would  return  the  change  their  modes  of  worship  as  oilon  as  they  cIm 

next  day    filthy   and   covered   with  vermin.      Their  *'>*''  adoptive  counuy,  and  several  have  been  alterna 

continual  residence  in  the  school- house,  often  remedies  ^jjcumcised  among  the  Mohammedans,  and  baptiMdam 

^.          ,,,^     ,^-  unnjitLans, 

these  dilhculties.                                             ,          ^        ,  At  the  time  of  their  firat  appearance  in  Europe.  I 

These  are  the  beginnings  of  a  work  undertaken  gave  themselves  out  to  be  Christians  from  Egypt. 

with  a  spirit  of  perseverance  and  charity  j  it  will  not  related  that  their  ancestors,  not  being  willioK  to  reoi 

be  lost,   we  hiipci     and   we   shall   esteem   ourselves  Jesus  Christ,  wheu  he  fled  into  E|{ypt  with  his  pare 

happy,  if  lie  l-.avu  succeeded  in  excitiug  in  the  minda  "^y  ^**  been  condemned,  for  this  «in,  to  seven  years  ( 

of  our  readers  some  feeling  of  compassion  and  pity  rf"^''^''.!."^, ,  '^l  ig^wranM  of  those  time,  gai 

...                i-<        '  belief  to  this  fable ;  tbey  even  obtained  safcconducts,  : 

for  the  iKior  Gyps.cs         .  were  received  ever^wh/re  with  hospitality.     But  the  & 

We  btirrow  the  following  details  from  an  excellent  hood  was  discovered,  and  their  conduct  rendering  tt 

French  periodical,  Le  S6neur, — ^The  Sowek.  unworthy  of  the  toleration  which  had  at  first  been  iht 

_.  .         .       .                 I  .-        -    1             L     .L                    r  tbem,  they  were  banished  {com  most  of  the  countries  j 

Thi.  ■nigr.lor.  population  »kno.a  bv  «..  ■..»,..  of  .hich  th.V  hid  p.n.U.»d. 

BoW™,.,    or  %,..,«.    m  True. ,  of  Z. j«™r^  ,„  ^  „giion  of  th.  .UU,  of  Orlfan.,  in  15.1.  « 

.i,dofZ.»jmi„Ii.ly   ■ri.opr,Bmoftbi.p™po,.„,.ol,od  j  „     ..  „  ^     J^,             ,     ^     ,       ^  dominioa" 

in  mystery.    Mr.  Bnbi,  in  bis  Etlinograpbicul  Atlas,  con-    „„,',,„ ,^ ii.i„  U,  .w— .  .1..1 1.     -     1 

,ilm  it  i,  cloarly  demonatnited  tbal  tlioj  de.oond  from  ™  ""  '°"'»'  "PO"'""  "  •«"'  'l»"  «"»?>«"  "P»>« 
the   Zinganea  of  Sindy*,   to  whom   belong  the   Indians 
known  by  the  names  of  Basigourt,  of  Panlchipiri,  and 

of  Correwas.     He  thinks  that  about  four  conturies  ojjo,  "  " 

they  left  the  neighbourhood  of  the   Delta  of  the   Indus.  CuBifRroLNiiss  and  a  fesfivid  spirit  fills  the  soul  fHill 

Their  idiom  is  subdivided,  according  to  him,  into  several  liarniony ;  it  composes  music  for  churches  and  hearts 

dialecta.whichdiffer  much  from  each  other,  in  toueequonco  makes    and  publishes    gloiifleations  of  God,  it   produ 

of  the  foreign  words  which  they  hava  borrowed  from  the  tliank fulness,  and  serves  the  ends  of  charity ;  and  wl 

languages  of  the  people  among  whom  they  reside.     Those  tlie  oil  of  gladness   runs  over,  it  makes  bright  and 

.  ,,  -              ,     r   .   .1.  .  .1         .  '     1  J'    r         L'  I.  .L  emissions  of  light  and  lioly  fires,  reaching  up  to  a  clo 

"  It  u  a  Biiieu]B.r  fact,  ihit  Uie  east  m  India  from  which  (he  —■-'•——_   "  ,   n          .    i.    '.      _j  .l      ..          ■          Z  - 

Gyp.i<a  »re  supposed  oripnally  lo  have  emiEiated,  are  in  Uiai  "nd  making  Joy  round  about:  and  therefore,  since  it  ii 

oauairy  aa  compleiclj  diHcreni  fioia  any  other  nativca,  as  liie  innocent,  and  may  be  so  pious,  and  full  of  holy  advunta 

Gyosies  are  amongst ouiMlves;  their  wanderiag  and  predalonr  habits,  whatsoever  can   innocently   minister  to  this  holy  joy  d 

andpetuliarfettoiffi,  are  preciselvlhe  same  at  thoaeof  ihe  Uypsitj,  jet  tbrward  the  work  of  reliaion  and  charity.— -J ekb 

and  differing  completely  irora  other  Hindoos;  I  hoy  also  follow  in  p.  „■  „ii 

India.  10  a  Kreal  Client,  ihe  trades  of  tinkering  and  begning.    The,  **V»-"K- 

ate  univenal  in  Heneal.  ami  speak  an  inBeiion  of  Mala,  peculiar      '- ' ZT- 

lo  Iheinsdves,  uhich  some  fewof  the  old  U,p$ies  in   Encland  still  LONDON- 

reuin,   though  iMrdly  an,  of  lbs  younger  ones,  understand  it.     The  JOHN      WILLUM     ftRKKR,     WKST     iJTllAM). 

prevaihng  opimoo  in  India  as  to  their  ongin  u,  that  the,  are  one  of  Po,,,,u>i  iv  Wiiai.T  ^ultllaxs.TlllcmO■a  famiT,  ^neu  UuimLTP* 

the  ten  lost  tribe*  of  Israel.    Bui  lli;ie  sepms  to  be  very  little  foun-  »ict  iiitriKci.  uii 

datioB  for  such  a  suppusilioa,  aula  by  all  Botiucltan  aitd  ^•••l•lvWIs  in  iIh  KlB|,-<ias, 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 


PARI   THE  FIllST. 

Mexico,  Iho  capital  of  the  republic  of  tlio  same  name,  and 
of  the  ancient  vice-royally  of  New  Spain,  is  situated  in 
that  part  of  America  where  the  northern  half  of  the  conti- 
nent narrows  into  the  long  isthmus  which  connecta  it  with 
the  southern  portion.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  thb  inost 
re  narkable  city  in  the  Ne»v  World ;  there  is  none  other 
which  has  a  history  so  full  of  interest  attaching  to  it ;  nor 
indeed  in  the  Old  World  ore  there  many  cities  which 
8uri)ass  it  in  this  point  of  view.  It  was  the  first  capital 
which  the  Spaniards  discovered  on  the  continent  of 
America,  and  it  continued  for  a  long  while  to  be  regarded 
as  the  metropolis  of  their  vast  possessions  in  that  region  of 
the  globe. 

The  exi)edition  which  sailed  from  Cuba,  under  Herman 
Cortez,  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  reached  the  coast  of  that 
country  in  the  spring  of  1519.  After  a  toilsome  march 
into  the  interior,  the  Spaniards  reached  the  \ast  ]>Iain 
in  which  the  city  of  Mexico  stands,  and  the  sight  which 
then  greeted  their  eyes,  was  one  that  gladdened  them 
niudi.  **  When  they  first  beheld  this  prospect,"  says 
Uol)ertson.  using  almost  the  verv  words  of  an  eve- witness 
of  the  scene,  "one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  when  they  observed  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  fields,  stretching  further  than  the  eye  could 
reach  ;  when  they  saw  a  lake  resembling  the  sea  in  extent, 
encompassed  with  large  towns,  and  discovered  the  capital 
city  rising  upon  an  island  in  the  middle,  adorned  with  its 
temples  and  turrets;  the  scene  so  far  exceeded  their 
imagination,  that  some  believed  the  fanciful  descriptions  of^ 
romance  were  realized,  and  that  its  enchanted  palaces  and 
gilded  domes  were  presented  to  their  sight ;  others  could 
hardly  persuade  themselves  that  this  wonderful  spectacle 
was  any  thing  more  than  a  dream.*' 

As  they  drew  near  the  city,  a  multitude  of  distinguished 
persons,  adorned  with  plumes,  and  clad  in  mantles  of  fine 
cotton,  came  forth  to  receive  them,  saluting  Cortez  in  the 
most  respectful  ancisubmissive  manner.  They  announced  the 
approach  of  Montezuma,  the  emperor;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  monarch  appeared  in  all  his  royal  pomp  and  splendour. 
He  was  borne  in  a  littei*  on  the  shoulders  of  four  of  his 
principal  attendants,  while  others  supported  a  canopy  of 
curious^orkmanship  over  his  head.  Before  him  marched 
three  onloers,  with  rods  of  gold  in  their  hands ;  these  they 
lifted  up  on  high  at  certain  intervals,  and  then  all  the 
people  bowed  their  heads,  and  liid  their  faces,  as  unworthy 
to  look  dh  so  great  a  motiarcli.  As  ho  drew  near,  Cortez 
hastily  dismounted,  and  advatiped  towards  him  in  a  re- 
spectful f^sture.  Monteztttlia  illighted,  and  leaning  on  the 
arms  of  ttro  of  his  near  relations,  approached  with  a  slow 
and  stately  pace,  his  attendants  covering  the  street  with 
cotton  cleths,  that  he  might  not  touch  the  ground.  When 
the  salutations  were  over,  the  Emperor  conducted  Cortez  to 
the  quaHers  which  had  beeti  prepared  for  his  reception,  and 
immediate! jr  took  leave  of  him,  with  the  following  remark : 
"  You  are  tib^  with  your  brothers  in  your  own  house; 
refresh  ^outselves  ailer  your  fatigue,  and  be  happy  until  I 
return.* 

The  flfsi  act,  however,  of  the  Spanish  general,  was  to 
take  pr^iititlons  for  his  safety ;  and,  as  the  building 
allotted  id  him  and  his  troops  was  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  h^  Mm  rendered  his  position  secure.  In  the  evening 
he  was  ikrited  by  Montezuma,  dnd  a  long  conference 
ensued,  iH  which  the  Emperor  declared  his  superstitious 
reverene^  fer  the  Spaniards,  and  his  desire  that  they  might 
considei'  themselves  as  masters  in  his  dominions.  On  the 
morrow,. ^Cortez  and  some  of  his  principal  ofllcers  were 
admitted*  tb  a  public  audience ;  and  during  the  three 
following  days,  they  were  emnloyed  in  viewing  the  city. 

THE  ANCIENT  CTtY  OP   MEXICO. 

The  Melicans  were  originally  called  Jstecks,  and  the 
country  #hich  they  inhabited,  bore  the  name  of  Anahuac, 
According  to  their  own  account,  they  had  not  long  been  in 
possession  of  this  territory,  when  the  Spaniards  arrived, 
haying  ftrit  occupied  it  about  the  period  corresponding  to 
the  clos*  of  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  An 
ancient  tradition  Was  preserved  among  them,  that  their 
wanderings  should  not  terminate  till  they  met  with  an  eagle 
perched  on  a  cactus,  which  had  its  roots  in  the  crevices  of  a 
rock.  The  prediction  was  realized  in  the  year  1325,  in  one 
of  a  group  of  small  islands  in.  the  lake  of  Tezcuco ;  on  the 
»poi  thus  marked,  the  Aztecks  raised  a  Teocalli,  or  "  house 


of  the  gods,**  and  on  the  neighboui'ing  islands  thev  founded 
their  capital.  This  was  called  Tenochtitlan  ;  and  it  is  the 
same  which  became  afterwards  so  famous  under  the  name 
of  Mexico.  It  communicated  with  the  main  land  by  three 
dikes  ;  these  were  not  natui-al  works  ;  they  were  **  made  by 
the  hand  of  man,"  and  their  breadth,  aocording  to  the 
soldier-like  measiurement  of  Cortez,  was  equal  to  "two 
lances."  A  fourth  causeway  served  to  support  an  aque- 
duct which  brought  water  from  a  neighbouring  place  called 
Chapoltepec,  for  the  lake  afforded  none  that  was  good  to 
drink.  The  city  was  built  with  great  regularity,  and  mujrt 
undoubtedly  have  presented  a  fine  appearance;  iiulcc-d 
one  much  more  lively  than  the  capital  which  now  supplies 
its  place.  Modern  writers  have  a  favourite  com  pari  ^f)n 
for  it ;  they  are  fon(>  of  likening  it  to  one  of  the  most 
splendid  cities  of  the  world — the  far-famed  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic — the  water-seated  Venice.  Humboldt,  of  course, 
lias  his  picture:  and  like  the  rest  of  his  pictures,  it  is  a 
vivid  one.  "  Adorned,"  he  says,  "  with  numerous  teocallis, 
like  so  many  Mahometan  steeples,  surrounded  with  water 
and  dikes,  founded  on  islands  covered  with  \erdure.  and 
receiving  hourly  in  its  streets  thousands  of  boats  which 
enlivened  the  lake,  the  ancient  Tenochtitlan,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  the  first  conquerors,  must  have  rcseniblod 
some  of  the  cities  of  Holland,  China,  or  ihe  Delta  of  Lower 
E«;ypt." 

The  Spaniards  were  much  struck  with  its  beauty.  Bernal 
Diaz  del  Castillo,  a  common  soldier  in  the  army  of  Cortez, 
and  the  author  of  a  rough  but  faithful  history  of  the  cm- 
quest,  when  looking  down  on  the  city  from  the  top  of  the 
great  temple,  compares  it,  from  its  regular  division  into 
squares,  to  an  immense  chess-board.  The  separate  sfjuares 
Were  surrounded  by  roads  or  canals,  and  each  of  them  con- 
tained a  temple. 

In  one  of  the  letters  wnich  he  addressed  to  Charles 
the  Fifth,  Cortez  gives  the  following  description: — 
"  The  city,"  he  says,  '*  is  as  large  as  Seville  or  Cor- 
dova The  streets,  I  merely  speak  of  the  principal  ones, 
ore  very  narrow  and  very  large ;  some  are  half  dry  and 
half  occupied  by  navi^jable  canals,  furnished  with  very-well 
constructed  wooden-bridges.  The  market-place,  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  Seville,  is  surrounded  with  an  immense 
portico,  under  which  are  exposed  for  sale  all  sorts  of  mer- 
chandise, eatables,  ornaments  made  of  gold,  silver,  lead, 
pewter,  precious  stones,  bones,  shells,  and  feathers,  delft- 
ware,  leather,  and  spun  cotton.  We  find  hewn  stone,  tiles, 
and  timber  fit  for  building.  There  are  lanes  for  game, 
others  for  roots  and  garden-fruits ;  there  are  houses  where 
barbers  shave  the  head  ;  and  there  are  houses  resembling 
our  apothecary  shops,  where  prepared  medicines,  unguents, 
and  pli^ters  are  sold.  There  are  houses  where  drink  is 
sold.  The  market  abounds  with  so  many  things,  that  I 
am  unable  to  name  them  all  to  your  Highness.  To  avoid 
confusion,  every  species  of  merchandise  is  sold  in  a  separate 
lane.  Every  thing  is  sold  by  the  yard,  but  nothing  has 
hitherto  been  seen  to  be  weighed  in  the  market.  In  the 
midst  of  the  great  square  is  a  house,  which  1  shall  call 
tAudiencia*^  in  which  ten  or  twelve  persons  sit  constantly 
for  detennining  any  disputes  which  may  arise  respceiing 
the  sale  of  goods.  There  are  other  persons  who  mix  con- 
tinually with  the  crowd,  to  see  that  a  just  price  is  asked. 
We  have  seen  them  break  the  fals^  measures  which  they 
had  seized  from  the  merchants." 

THE   BIARKET-PLACE  AND   ITS   ItlCnES. 

Tmk  Market-place,  spoken  of  by  Cortez,  must  have  been 
of  enormous  magnitude;  its  boundaries  are  still  disceniible, 
and  sufficiently  mark  the  vast  space  which  it  covered. 
The  concourse  of  persons  who  resorted  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  traffic  was  great  in  proportion ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that 
their  number  exceeded  a  hundred  thousand.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  .was,  of  course,  chietiy  drawn  to  the 
commodities  exposed  for  sale,  and  these  they  found  both 
rich  and  plentiful.  Gomara,  who  wrote  soon  after  the  i-on- 
quest,  and  derived  his  information  chiefly  from  the  mouths 
of  the  conquen)rs  themselves,  gives  a  very  jiarticular 
account  of  the  different  articles  of  merchandise.  "  Mats, 
there  wete,"  he  tells  us,  in  the  words  of  his  English  trans- 
lator, "  both  fine  and  coarse,  of  sundrie  workmanship ; 
also  coales,  wood,  and  all  sorts  of  earthen  vessell,  glazed 

•  Thi»  was  the  name  by  which  the  Spaniards  designated  one  of 
the  buildings  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  justice  in  their  owo 
country . 
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tod  painted  very  cnrioiuly ;  deere  ikinnea,  both  rnr  and 
tanned,  in  haire  bnd  I  without  hair,  of  miiny  colours,  Tor 
shuomakers,  burklen,  targats,  jerklna,  andlinini^ufwnoileti 
oorseleti ;  hIso  skinnea  of  other  beasts,  niid  fou'le  in  fca- 
Ibere.  resdie  ilres«ed,  of  all  »orU,  the  colours  nnii  strange- 
ness whereof  was  ■  sight  to  behold."  AmoiiK  'ho  rinhest 
merchandise  was  sail,  the  very  cheapness  of  which  has 
paused  into  a  proTccb  with  ur.  Another  valuable  com- 
modity, and  one  which  seems  to  have  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  staple  production  of  the  country,  was  "mantels 
uf  cotton-wool,  of  divers  colours,  both  ^reat  and  small ; 
some  for  beds,  others  for  garments  and  clolhjng,  other  for 
tapisserie  to  hanf;  houses,  other  eotton-clolh  for  lining 
breeches,  shirts,  table-cloths,  toweU,  napkms,  and  such- 
like thin^." 

But   "  all   the   braveriB"    of   Ihc   market   vras    in    the 
quarter  appropriated  to  the  workers  in  cold  and  feathers, 
tlie   productions  of  whose  art  were  held  in  high  eslcein. 
These    consisted    of    imitations    of    biittcTllies,    flowers, 
and   other  works  of   nature,   which   were   wrought  very 
skilfully,  •'  in  gallant  colours,"  whoso  liveliness  was  "  a 
thing  luarrellous  to  behold."     Tlie  Indians  were  very 
expert  in  this  work,  which  retjuircil  much  patience;  and 
they  would  go  without  food  a  whole  day,  only  "  to  place 
qne  feather  in  its  due  perfection,  turning  and  tossing  it  lo 
the  light  ot  the  sunne,  into  the  shade,  or  dark  place,"  to 
sec  huw  it  looked  best.     The  {goldsmiths  formed   an   im- 
portant class  among  the  artificers  of  the  city,  iliough  they 
were  far  from   the   high   rank  which   they  Biibsei]Uently 
attained  ;  for  the  Mexicans  had  not  yet  Icamt  to  work  the 
rich  mines  in  which  their  country  abounded,  as  tbc>'  derived 
tfa«lr  supply  of  gold  IVom  the  mountain  rivers  and  torrents; 
yet  their  skill   was   considerable,    as   wo   luay  see   from 
Gumara's  account  oF  what  thcj'  could  accomplish.    "  They 
vill  rasi  a  platter  in  mold  with  eight  comers,  and  every 
corner  of  soverall  metal, — that  is  to  say,  the  one  of  gold, 
and  the  other  of  silver,  without  any  kind  of  solder;  they 
will  also  fbund,  or  cast,  a  little  caldron,  with  loose  handles 
hio^Dg  thereat,  as  wee  use  to  cast  a  bell ;  they  will  also 
CMliaiBold  a  fish  of  metall,  with  one  scnlo  of  silver  on 
luibuke  and  another  of  gold ;  they  will  make  a  parrot, 
ot  jiopiiiia]',  of  melell,  that  bis  tongue  shall  shake,  and 
hi)  hod  move,  and  his  wingn  llullur;  they  will  cast  an 
%ft  in  maid,  that  both  hands  and  feet  shall  stirre,  and  hold 
a  siiDdle  in  his  hand,  seeming  (o  spin,  yea,  and  an  apple 
in  U)  baod,  as  though  he  would  eate  it." 

THE  IDOLATKY   OF   THB  MEXICANS. 

Thi  snrient  Mexicans  were  idolaters,  and  worshipped  their 
filte  gods  under  a  variety  of  images.  They  hacl  a  regular 
jjTlem  of  idolatry,  "  with  its  complete  train  of  priests, 
I^atplei,  Tietims,  and  festivals;"  bnt  it  was  of  a  most 
tinfft  and  gloomy  kind.  In  the  words  of  Robertson, 
"  its  rlinnities  were  clothed  with  terror,  and  delighted  in 
'■CTUmoee.  They  were  exhibited  to  the  people  under  de- 
iMiihle  forms,  which  created  horror.  Fasts,  mortifications, 
lad  penances,  all  rigid,  and  many  of  them  excruciating  to 
1  degree,  were  the  means  employed  to  appease  the  wrath 
(•f  llieirpods;  and  the  Mexicans  never  approached  their 
altan  \riihoat  s^nkling  them  with  blooil,  drawn  from  their 
otn  bodies,"  The  practice  of  human  sacrifices  was  very 
^ennal.  and  the  common  fate  of  captives  in  battle  was  to 
b«  offered  up  as  victims  to  the  god  of'war. 

The  idols  of  the  Mexicans  were  very  numerous.  The 
turnt  rcmnrkable  were  the  two  which  crowned  the  great 
.  temple  of  the  capital ;  we  shall  describe  them  in  speak- 
inir  of  that  edifice.  "  There  was  another  god  who  had 
>  RTcit  image  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  Chappell  of 
>  I^iOls,  and  he  was  esteemed  for  a  special  and  singular  god 
shore  ill  the  rest.  This  god  was  made  of  all  kind  of 
1'^  that  groweth  in  that  country,  and  being  ground, 
'he)  mode  a  eertsin  paste  tempered  with  children's  blood, 
^ndiirgins  sacrificed,  who  were  opened  with  their  raiors 
■n  Ibe  breasts,  and  their  hearts  taken  out,  to  offer  as  flrst- 
frJits  unto  the  idoU.  The  priests  and  ministers  do  cnn- 
•wrate  this  idoll  with  great  pomp  and  many  ceremonies. 
AH  lbs  citiieos  are  present  at  the  consecnilian,  with  great 
hinmph  and  incredible  devotion.  After  the  conseciatioii, 
may  devout  penons  came  and  slicked  in  the  dowie 
nnage  pmaous  itones,  wedges  of  gold,  and  other  jcvvcls, 
Atier  all  thii  pomps  ended,  no  secular  man  may  touch 
Iba  hidj  image,— m,  nor  yet  come  into  his  chappell — nay, 
•nicalj  nligioua  pertont,  except  they  were  Tlamacastli, 
vlio  an  inaats  <t  Otdor.  They  doe  renew  this  image 
BujtinM  vtib  MW  dongb,  taking  away  the  old;— but 


then  blessed  is  he  that  can  get  one  piece  of  the  old 

rags  for  reliques.  and  chiefiy  fcr  aouldicrs.  who  thought 
themselves   secure  therewith  in  the  warres." 

The  temples  of  Mexico  were  also  extremely  numerous, 
some  authors  estimate  the  number  at  two  thousand  ;  but 
as  Ctavigero  savs,  "we  do  not  know  that  any  one  ever 
actually  counted  them."  Besides  that  which  was  em- 
phatieally  called  the  ''great  temple,"  there  weie  seven  or 
eight  remarkable  for  their  size.  There  was  one  dedicated 
to  the  god  of  the  air,  nhich  had  a  very  curious  entranre ; 
the  edifice  itself  was  round  iu  form, — "for  even  as  thu 
aire  gocth  round  about  the  heavens,  even  for  that  consi- 
deration, tlicy  made  his  temple  round."  The  door  was 
frightfully  fashioned,  being  made  to  rescmhlu  a  scriwnt's 
mouth,  and  being  painted  "  with  foule  and  devilish  ges- 
tures, with  great  gums  and  teeth  wrought,  which  was  a 
thing  to  fearo  th»i0  that  should  enter  in  thereat,  and 
ciipecially  the  Christians,  unto  whom  it  represented  very 
hell  with  that  ugly  face  and  monstnms  teeth." 

Among  the  curious  buildings  cniincclcd  with  religion, 
was  a  large  prison  like  iv  cage,  in  which  the  Mexicans 
kept  the  idols  of  conquered  nations,  as  if  iu  imprisonment. 
in  other  places  they  preserved  the  heads  of  those  who 
hail  been  sacrifico^l,  arranging  ihcm  in  regular  order  against 
wall^,  or  stringing  them,  as  it  were,  upon  poles.  There 
was  one  of  these  mo'mmcnis  at  a  short  diiilance  I'rom 
the  chief  temple, — "a  uharnell  house,"  as  Gomara's  trans- 
lator calls  it,  "onely  of  dead  men's  heads,  prisoners  in 
warrcx,  and  sacrificed  with  the  knife."  It  was  a  pro- 
digious ranijKirt  of  earth  in  the  form  of  a  half  pyramid, 
having  seventy  beams  erected  on  its  surface,  which  were 
bored  with  different  holes.  Through  these,  sticks  wcro 
passed  a<-r()*s  from  one  Iteain  to  another,  onJ  on  each  of 
them  a  number  of  heads  were  strung.  U|ion  the  steps 
also,  leading  to  the  tup  of  the  edifice,  there  was  "  grafteil 
betwi.tt  stone  and  stone,  a  scull  with  the  teeth  outwards ;" 
and  at  each  end  of  it  was  a  tower,  composed  of  only  scuUs 
and  lime  "and  this  having  no  other  stutfe,  seemed  a 
siraiigo  sight.  "Andrew  de  Tapia"  says  Gum  am,  "did 
ci'rtifie  to  me,  that  he  and  Gon^alo  de  Umhria,  did  reckon 
them  in  one  day,  and  found  a  hundred  Ihirtic  and  sixe 
thousand  sculls  on  the  poles,  staves,  and  steps."  As  soon 
as  a  bead  began  to  crumble  with  age,  the  priest  supplied 
its  place  with  a  fresh  one,  from  the  bone-heaps.  The 
sculls  of  ordinary  victims  were  stripped  of  the  scalp ;  but 
those  of  men  of  rank  and  great  warriors,  thov  endeavoured 
to  preserve  with  the  skin,  and  beard,  and  hair  entire  ; — 
"which  served  only,"  says  Clavigero,  "to  render  more 
frightful  these  trophies  of  their  barbarous  cuperstitlon." 

THE    GREAT    TEMPLE. 

The  Great  Temple  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
occupied  the  present  site  of  the  cathedral,  and  part  of  the 
great  square,  represented  in  page  41.  It  was  an  earthen 
monument,  of  a  pyramidal  slukpe,  covered  with  a  light  and 
porous  material,  similar  to  pumice^tone,  its  general 
arrangement  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  teocalli  of 
Chulula*,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Mexican  temples.  Bernal 
Diaz  visited  it  with  Cortez,  and  others  of  his  companions, 
and  gives  us  the  following  account  of  what  he  obsen-ed. 

"  The  ascent  to  the  temple  was  by  lUsleps;  when  we 
bad  ascended  to  the  summit,  we  observed  on  the  platform, 
as  we  passed,  the  large  stones  whereon  were  placed  the 
victims  who  were  to  be  sacrificed.  Here  was  a  great  figure 
which  resembled  a  dragon,  and  much  blood  fresh  spilled. 
Moiileiuma  came  out  from  an  adoralory.  In  which  his 
accursed  idols  were  placed ;  Cortez  then  addressing  him- 
self to  Montezuma,  requested  that  ho  would  do  him  the 
favour  (u  show  us  his  gods.  Montezuma,  having  first  con- 
sulted his  priests,  led  us  into  a  tower,  where  was.a  kind  of 
saloon ;  there  were  two  attars,  highly  adorned  with  richly 
wrought  timber  on  the  roof,  and  over  the  altars  giganlio 
figures,  resembling  very  fat  men ;  the  one  on  the  right 
was  Huitzilopotli,  their  war-god,  with  a  great  face  and 
terrible  eyes.  Tliis  figure  was  entirely  covered  with  gold 
and  jewels,  and  his  body  bound  with  ooldcn  serpents;  in 
his  right  hand  he  held  a  bow,  and  in  his  letl  a  bundle  of 
arrows.  The  little  idol,  which  stood  by  hlra,  represented 
his  page,  and  bore  a  lance  and  target,  richly  ornamented 
with  gold  and  jewels.  Thu  great  idol  had  round  hit  neck 
the  figures  of  human  heads  and  hearts,  made  of  pure  gold 
and  silver,  ornamented  with  precious  atones  of  a  blue 
colour ;  before  the  idol  was  a  pan  of  incense,  with  three 
hearts  of  human  victims  which  were  t\\«ti  Vwvit^v^,  -mazuA. 
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with  copal.  The  whole  of  that  apartment,  hoth  walls  and 
floor,  was  stained  with  human  hlood,  in  such  quantity  as  to 
give  a  very  offensive  smell.  On  the  left  was  the  other 
j^reat  figure,  with  a  countenance  like  a  bear,  and  great 
shining  eyes,  of  the  polished  substance  whereof  their  mir- 
rors are  made ;  the  body  of  this  idol  also  was  covered  with 
gold  and  jewels,  and  before  him  lay  an  offering  of  five 
uman  hearts.  On  the  summit  of  the  temple,  and  in  a 
recess,  the  timber  of  which  was  most  highly  ornamented, 
we  saw  a  figure,  half  human,  and  the  other  half  resembling 
an  alligator,  inlaid  with  jewels,  and  partly  covered  with  a 
mantle ;  this  idol  was  said  to  contain  the  germ  and  origin 
of  all  created  things,  and  was  the  god  of  harvests  and 
fruits.  The  walls  and  altars  were  bestained  like  the  rest ; 
and  in  this  place  they  had  a  drum  of  most  enormous  size, 
the  head  of  which  was  made  of  the  skins  of  large  serpents. 
This  instrument  when  struck,  resounded  with  a  noise  that 
could  be  heard  to  the  distance  of  two  leagues,  and  was  so 
doleful  that  it  deserved  to  be  named  the  music  of  the  in- 
fernal regions.  This,"  adds  the  ^ood  Spaniard,  with  that 
zeal  which  so  strikingly  distinguished  the  adventurers  of 
his  age,  "  with  their  horrible-sounding  horns  and  trumpets, 
their  great  knives  for  sacrificing  their  human  victims,  and 
their  blood-besprinkled  alUrs,  I  devoted,  and  all  their 
wickedness,  to  God's  vengeance." 

The  establishment  of  priests  attached  to  the  great  temple, 
was  on  a  very  extensi\'e  scale.  Five  thousand  persons  are 
said  to  have  resided  constantly  in  the  various  buildings 
enclosed  within  its  outer  walls ;  living  **  at  their  hearts*  ease 
as  servants  and  vassals  unto  the  Gods  :"  they  were  main- 
tained "  with  bread,  fruit,  flesh,  fish,  and  fire-wood,  as  much 
as  they  needed,*'  all  their  expenses  being  defrayed  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  establishment.  The  temple  was 
•*  mar\'ellously  rich  ;*'  certain  towns  were  assigned  for  its 
support,  and  from  these  it  drew  large  supplies  of  all  that 
was  needed  for  its  service. 

**  Such,  so  great  and  strange  "  may  we  say  in  the  words 
of  Gomara,  "  was  this  temple  of  Mexico,  for  the  ser\'ice  of 
the  devil  who  had  deceived  those  simple  Indians.*' 

MAQNIFICENXE   OP   THE   MEXICAN   KING. 

The  accounts  which  the  Spanish  writers  have  left  us  of  the 
magnificence  that  prevailed  in  the  court  of  King  Monte- 
zuma, and  of  the  state  in  which  he  lived  in  his  capital, 
remind  us  forcibly  of  the  pomp  and  grandeur  which  arc 
generally  supposed  to  bo  the  accompaniments  of  an  eastern 
.  despotism.  The  subjects  of  the  Mexican  monarch  enter- 
tained a  most  exalted  idea  of  their  sovereign  and  his  attri- 
butes ;  they  held  his  person  in  the  utmost  veneration,  and 
regarded  his  authority  as  entitled  to  the  most  implicit 
obedience.  "His  people,"  to  use  Gomara*s  words,  **had 
him  in  such  reverence,  that  he  permitted  none  to  sit  in  his 
sight,  nor  yet  in  his  presence  to  weare  shooes,  nor  looke  him 
in  the  face,  except  very  few  princes.  Hee  changed  his 
owne  apparell  foure  times  every  day,  and  hee  never  clothed 
himselfe  againe  with  the  garments  which  hee  had  once 
wome,  but  all  such  were  kept  in  his  guardrobe  for  to  give 
in  presentes  to  his  servants  and  ambassadours,  and  unto 
▼aliant  souldiers  which  had  taken  any  enemy  prisoner,  and 
that  was  esteemed  a  great  reward  and  a  title  of  priviledge. 
Hee  bathed  him  in  his  hot-house  foure  times  every  day. 
Hee  seldom  went  out  of  his  chamber  but  when  he  went  to 
bis  meate.  Hee  eate  always  alone,  but  solemnely,  and  with 
great  abundance.*' 

Every  person,  indeed,  who  entered  the  palace,  either  to 
sene  the  king,  or  to  confer  with  him  on  any  business,  used 
to  pull  off  his  shoes  and  stockings  at  the  gate.  To  appear 
before  the  sovereign  in  a  pompous  dress,  would  have  been 
deemed  disrespectful ;  consequently,  all  the  great  lords, 
when  they  were  about  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  majesty, 
stripped  themselves  of  the  rich  dresses  which  they  wore,  or 
concealed  their  magnificence  beneath  humbler  coverings. 
From  this  observance,  only  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
sovereign  were  exempted.  Even  men  of  consequence, 
when  they  came  from  a  distance,  entered  the  palace  bare- 
footed, in  a  plain  habit ;  and,  instead  of  going  up  to  the 
gate  directly,  they  advanced  in  a  circuitous  manner.  All 
persons  on  entering  the  hall  of  audience,  and  before  addres- 
sing the  king,  made  three  bows, — saying  at  the  first.  Lord; 
at  the  second,  My  lord;  and  at  the  third.  Great  lord. 
They  spoke  with  lowered  voices,  and  held  their  heads 
inclined  in  a  posture  of  respectful  attention;  and  the 
answer  which  the  monarch  vouchsafed  to  return  them, 
through  his  secretaries,  was  received  with  as  much  humi- 
lity a»  thougb  it  had  been.  the.  judgment  of  an  oracle 


The  palace  in  which  the  king  usually  resided  was  a  vast 
edifice  of  stone  and  lime,  which  had  twenty  doors  opening 
into  the  public  squares  and  streets ;  three  great  courts,  in 
one  of  which  was  a  beautiful  fountain  ;  several  halls,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  chambers  **  The  walles  were  made 
of  masons'  worke,  and  wrought  of  marble,  jasper,  and  other 
blacke  stone,  with  veines  of  red  like  unto  rubies,  and  other 
stones,  which  elistered  very  faire :  the  roofes  were  wrought 
of  timber,  and  curiously  carved:  the  timber  was  cedar, 
cypresse,  and  pine-tree :  the  chambers  were  painted,  and 
hung  with  cloth  of  cotton,  and  cloth  made  of  conies'  haire 
and  feathers."  All  the  servants  of  this  palace  were  persons 
of  rank ;  and  besides  the  constant  residents,  there  used  to 
come  six  hundred  nobles  every  morning,  to  attend  the 
royal  pleasure.  They  passed  the  whole  day  in  the  ante- 
chamber, conversing  in  a  low  voice,  and  waiting  the  orders 
of  their  sovereign ;  their  ser^'ants  remained  without,  and 
were  so  numerous  as  to  occupy  three  of  the  small  courts  of 
the  building.  Like  the  rest  of  the  royal  residences,  this 
palace  was  surrounded  with  "excellent  faire  gardens  of 
medicinall  herbes,  sweete  flowers  and  trees  of  delectable 
savour."  Montezuma  did  not  permit  his  grounds  to  be 
used  for  the  growing  of  "  pot-herbes,  or  things  to  be  sold," 
saying  that  "  it  did  not  a|5pertaine  to  kings  to  have  things 
of  profit  among  their  delights  and  pleasures ;"  such  traflSc^ 
he  desired  to  leave  to  merchants. 

niS   MENAGERIE. 

Among  the  various  establishments  supported  by  the 
monarch  of  the  Mexican  Empire,  there  was  not  wanting 
one  of  that  description  which  the  sovereigns  of  more  civi- 
lized countries  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  neces- 
sary appendage  to  the  royal  dignity, — we  mean  a  repository 
for  live  animals.  Montezuma  had  two  houses  in  his 
capital  for  this  purpose ;  one  of  them  was  appropriated  to 
birds  who  did  not  live  naturally  by  prey,  and  the  other  to 
birds  of  prey,  quadrupeds,  and  reptiles.  The  fowl  in  the 
first  house  were  very  numerous,  "  and  of  such  divers  kindes, 
both  in  feathers  and  making,  as  sure  it  was  an  admiration 
for  the  Spaniards  to  behold,  for  the  most  of  them  they 
knew  not,  nor  yet  had  at  any  time  seene  the  like."  The 
appetites  of  these  creatures  were  consulted  with  scrupulous 
attention  ;  the  different  classes  of  birds  were  respectively 
supplied  with  the  kind  of  food  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  in  their  natural  state  of  freedom.  Those  birds, 
whose  habit  it  was  to  live  upon  fish,  were  supplied  from 
ten  ponds  with  a  weight  of  three  hundred  pounds  fur  their 
daily  consumption :  and  that  the  taste  of  both  river  and 
sea  birds  might  be  gratified,  some  of  the  ponds  were  of 
fresh,  and  others  of  salt  water.  Three  hunared  "  persons 
of  ser\'ice,"  besides  a  regular  corps  of  physicians,  were 
attached  to  this  establishment ;  "  some  were  to  cleanse  the 
ponds :  other  some  did  fish  for  baite .  other  some  ser\'ed 
the  fowle  with  meate :  others  did  loose  and  trimme  their 
feathers :  others  had  care  to  looke  to  their  egges  :  others 
to  set  them  abrood:  and  the  principallest  olfice  was  to 
plucke  the  feathers,  for  of  them  was  made  rich  mantles, 
tapissary,  targets,  tuffcs  of  feathers,  and  many  other  things 
wrought  with  gold  and  silver, — a  most  perfect  worke." 

The  second  nouse  contained  the  birds  of  prey,  and  had 
large  quarters  and  lodgings,  "  not  because  there  were  more 
fowle  than  in  the  other,  but  l)ecause  they  were  bigger  and 
to  hawke  withall,  and  were  fowle  of  rapine,  wherefore  they 
were  esteemed  as  more  noble  than  all  the  others."  Their 
daily  allowance  was  five  hundred  '*  gynea  cockes**  (or 
turkeys),  and  they  had  three  hundred  **  men  of  sen-ice,** 
besides  an  infinite  number  of  falconers  and  hunters.  The 
lower  halls  of  this  building  contained  great  cages  made  of 
timber ;  in  these  were  lions,  tigers,  ounces,  wolves,  and  a 
variety  of  other  beasts.  .These  animals  were  fed  with 
"  their  ordinary,  as  gynea  cockes,  de'ere,  dogges,  and  such 
like.*'  Other  apartments  contained  earthen  resscls, 
wherein  were  snakes  "  as  grosse  aS  a  man*s  thigh  ;'*  also 
ponds  walled  round,  in  which  were  enclosed  crocodiles. 
"  or  lizarts  of  twenty  foote  long,  with  such  scales  and  head 
as  a  dragon  hath." 

Besides  these  things,  Montezuma  collected  in  his  wild- 
beast  establishment,  all  curious  specimens  of  the  human 
race  which  he  could  procure.  In  some  halls  he  used  to 
keep  such  men,  women  and  children,  as  were  bor.i  **  while 
of  colour,"  p.  thing  *'  which  did  very,  seldome  happen  ;**  in 
others  were  preserved  '*  dwarfes,  crooke-backes,  counterfeits 
and  monstrous  persons,  in  great  number.**  It  was  said  of 
these  poor  creatures,  that  they  used  to  be  purposely  deformed 
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vhm  ihcy  vera  children,  "  to  set  forth  tlie  kinf;'s  gtcat-  lidos  of  ilie  lukc.    Day  oRer  day,  during  n  whole  montfai 

ni.v« : "  several  of  tbem  always  attended  the  sovereign  at  the  asi^aidt  was  renewed,  and  at  length,  atlcr  much  flitht' 

hit  dinnertime,—"  all  fur  majcatie  and  to  laugh  at,"  as  ing,  Guatiinozin,  whom  the  Mexicans  hod  chosen  king, 

Cnmata  aaya.  ordured  tlic  Iraops  tn  slacken  their  elforts,  that  they  might 

The  Spaniards  were  very  much  astonished  at  all  these  oUuio    Ih*   Siianiarda  forward,  while   he  despatched  a 

vanderful  sights.    The  number  and  variety  of  the  wild  large  body  of  chosen  warriors  through  dilfeient  streets, 

Wssis    petticularly    excited    their    attention.       "It    was  some  by  land,  and  others  by  water,  towards  the  greet  breach 

Wange,"  saya  Gemare,  "  to  see  the  officers,  in  this  house,  in  the  causeway.    On  a  signal  which  he  gave,  the  priests 

Me  every  one  was  occupied.    Our  men  took  gieat  pleasure  in  the  chief  temple  struck  the  great  drum  consecrated  to 

io  beholding  such  strange  things,  but  tlic)'  could  not  away  the  god  of  war.    "  No  sooner  did  the  Moxicans  hear  its 

■ith  the  roaring  of  the  lyons.  the  fcerauil  hissuig  of  the  doleltil  sound,  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  coiitem|it  of 

saakes  and  adders,  the  dolefull  howhng  and  burking  of  the  death  and  enthusiastic  ardour,  than  they  rushed  upon  tlio 

aoivci,  the  aomiwrul  yelling  of  the  ounscs  and  tigers,  enemy  ivith  frantic  rage. "    Tlie  rout  was  coniplclo ;  more 

shea  they  would  have  meate."  than  tweiily  Spaniards  were  killed,  and  no  less  thuu  forty 
fell  alive  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy. 

Wlien  night  came,  tlio  Mexicans  prepared  to  celebrate 
tlieir  triumph ;  and  their  defeated  enemies  were  doomed  to 
witness  a  horrid  spectacle.    Every  (|uarter  of  the  city  was 

Comshad  not  been  long  in  Mexico,  before  bo  f.lt  bis  l""i»i«al«l ;  th.1  Great  Temple  shone  with  such  peculiar 

sitesliun  to  be  one  of  much  difficulty.     To  guanl  against  "Pl^'™"',  ""'  *»  Spemards  could  phimly  see  the  people 

tie  htstillt,  of  Montexuma.  he  formed  and  oxceutcS  the  "  ""'"";.  "'?  '"i*  P,"""'  '"?1' '»  !»"•"""'■'  ."""PT"" 

told  rsselutinn  of  seising  the  sovereign,  person.     An  •"•/•'«■•  Jea«h. of  the  pt.soners     Through  the  gloom 

.p«i  ear  with  hi.  subjects  followed  quhkl,  "and  Monte-  ^»>  '■""«!    J-y  dtstingmshed  the.r  companion,  by  tho 

■■a«  being  brought  Ibrwacd  by  ti.e  Spaniard,  during  '<••<"'••  »'  '^"'  sk.ns,  a.  they  were  stript  naked,  and 

■^rngsge^nt,  toexereiae  bis  inlluence'over  the  people.  Et™  ,    ^'^'.^"'"t!"  T"";  ,u  "'J  «"?  "."it™ 

".  .Isin  by  them.    The  king,  death  destroyed  tl«  last  '''."l'  »""  "  '^.""j™'-  ,  ^J"'  \'"i  "'«■>'"•'';  •' •''~ 

bofsfa  lieonelllalion,  and  left  Cortex  no  other  chance  »l'.o  were  soertllccd,  and  thought  that  they  couU  distm 

at  sslciy  than  .bat  might  he  found  in  a  retreat.  «""''  ••'''  >'*"' '''',"»  ••I'ltfown  aeund  of  h.s  voice. 

Itwaionth.  Urstof  July,  toward,  midnight,  that  the  ,.  f-""",  »?'  'ly™!  I"' "ode  of  proeeedmg.  and  adopted 

SpaiarJ.  began  IhU  memorable  movement.    Many  were  ,""  '""l""""  of  demohslung  the  city  by  degrees  as  ha. 

slsia.  and  Sny,  less  fortunate,  foil  .live  inlo  lb.  bands  '"Sf  ■»""•  """""/ ;■        ...^     ,,      ,       ,.,.., 

efthaenmiy.  ily  that  tbey  might  meet,  more  horrible  .J'"  ''"  ZlSt"   iu         'l"'"'''"'-  demolished 

deal],          '        '               JO  houses,  serveil  to  Bll  up  the  canals,  and  the  Spanish  cavalry 

Ihitmutnoflhe  Spaniardswas  indeed  disastrous  on  ",'|T,.':'''i"if'°t"! '"  ,'''"'l>-   Cortex  , a.  eagerly  usisioj 

Ihislsmou.  ni|tht,-th.  n«olleeilon  of  which  was  long  J  •■■•  "  •*  "f  il">™cli™    by  hi.  Indian  .uxiliuncsi  for 

sHerw-d.  presTrvrf  in  Mexico,  under  the  nam.  o" Zhi  i*'"  ,Cte".Tu°1  '     JPr""?"  i'"', " '"'"?' 

tntr,  or  "  iorrowful  night "    But  their  calamities  did  not  ■    .  f  "^tf^,""  i^iK*-  ""'1  longed  ardently  to  see  the 

Mith  their  eiapet  the  ei  yT'l„  d'",?  e  ™e1  ffll^TT'-    ^"  ""'■"■"■■"P™™!'!'™  '»' 't. 

Uta  they  could  ri«,h  the  terrilorfe;  of  their  TlascaCn-  "»''"•"  »'  l""  ""  .i  "'  "'•.r"';."'  '^"-  "^  '' 

allies,  and  on  one  of  those  they  had  to  %bt  a  terrible  "",','  ,        ,      '  ""'"'•  "l"  "i.''  ''"'  ',Tf  '"  """""« 

tal.  with  an  immense  army  of  their  aSiv.  enem  is  Z^ ,    Ti!  ^T",°l'''  "">'  ""K,'""  ""'<'"- 

Tll.|iemo.ofCoit..pravailedinthi.occ.,ion;he  adopted  ',i!°'L''^'.f'^'  ""■■  "ry  same  edillecs,  either  te 

"» tfrnoueni  of  striking  .t  the  gro.t  standi",  aiuf .,  "V"  ''•"»?   ''  "»'   »"•  "  J?"'""'  "  ..'"'"•  Sfmard. 

"...  h.  had  captured  5,  the  M.Sc.n.  tied.  :i:zs]:',i:]z"y:i:A'J;z;j.''iJZV.'-:i 

.m„  o.  -^  ^^.^  „  .„„„n  MEXtco.  Sstd'eU  pra"l;:;lc  rEm  u'^irSSied''''"  '"""^ 

Six nu»lb«  »Aei  hii  rcticat,  Cortei,  havinL-  rccniitej  his  Gualimiainboroupttith  courageiiKainsthiBiBi»rortunei, 

»«•.  nlUTiMd    to  betiegt  Mexico,  and    wwii    nttacLeJ  nnd  rejected  with  scorn  every  overture  of  peace ;  but  when 

«•  titj  frgn  ihfM  difieraut  quartera,— alonji  tEio  tause-  ""=  '^^'^  °^  **"*  "''>'  '«came  desperate,  he  yielded  lo  ths 

*>Ti  caamniUMUillg   with    tb«    north,   west,    and   south  '^"(''^"ti'^B  of  t^i*  nobles,   and   consented   to  attempt  hia 
cscupe.     The  Spaniards  were  too  watchful ;  the  officer  in 

*  Tht1lMnliM«cr(aHUv«  irib««f  Aowin.  comoiaiid  of  the  brigantinei,  obierving  somo  laiga  uupw 
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crowded  with  people,  rowing  aon)ss  the  lake  with  cxtra- 
onlinary  rapidity,  instantly  j^ve  the  sij^nal  to  chase.  The 
swiftest  of  the  vessels  soon  overtook  them,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  fire  into  the  foremost  canoe,  which  seemed  to 
carry  some  person  of  distinction,  when  at  once  the  rowers 
dropt  their  oars,  and  all  on  board  implored  forbearance,  as 
the  Emperor  was  there.  Guatimozin  with  a  dignified 
composure  gave  himself  up.  requesting  only  that  no  insult 
might  be  offere<l  to  the  Empress  or  his  children ;  and  he 
was  then  conducted  to  Cortez.  "  I  made  him  sit  down," 
says  the  conqueror,  "  and  I  treated  him  with  confidence ; 
but  the  young  man  put  his  hand  upon  the  poniard  which  I 
wore  at  my  side,  and  exhorted  me  to  kill  him,  because 
since  he  had  done  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  people,  he 
had  no  other  desire  than  death.** 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  reputation  of 
Cortez,  had  he  complied  with  the  request ;  his  memory 
would  then  have  been  spared  the  reproach  with  which  his 
subsequent  treatment  of  this  ill-fated  monarch  has  so 
deeply  stained  it.  When  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of 
the  city,  their  avarice  was  sorely  disappointed  at  the  small- 
ness  of  the  booty  which  it  contained;  and  many  murmurs 
ensued.  Anxious  to  appease  the  discontent,  Cortez  ordered 
Guatimozin  and  his  chief  favourite  to  be  suhjocted  to 
torture,  in  owler  to  force  from  them  a  discovery  of  the  royal 
treasure  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  concealed.  The 
punishment  which  he  applied  to  his  victims,  was  indeed  a 
cruel  one ;  he  caused  the  soles  of  their  feet  to  be  gradually 
burned,  after  having  first  soaked  them  in  oil.  The  young 
king  was  firm ;  but  his  fellow-sufferer,  overcome  by  the 
anguish,  turned  a  dejected  eye  towards  his  master,  as  if 
imploring  permission  to  reveal  all  he  knew.  "  Am  I 
reposing  on  a  bed  of  llowers ?'  was  the  monarch's  reply ; — 
the  reproach  which  it  conveyed  was  enough,  and  the  dutiful 
favourite  expired  in  silence.  Cortez  was  seized  with 
shame,  and  he  ordered  his  royal  victim  to  be  relieved ;  but 
the  life  which  he  thus  prolonged,  was  only  reserved  for  new 
sufierings  and  indignities.  Guatimozin  was  afterwards 
hanged  on  the  same  tree  with  two  of  the  princes  of  his 
empire ;  and  that  his  sufferings  might  be  the  more  exqui- 
site, he  was  suspended  by  the  feet. 

MEXICAN   MODE   OP   WRITING. 

It  is  noticed  by  Humboldt,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
although  many  marks  of  civilization  and  of  the  progressive 
perfection  of  language  might  be  traced  among  the  in- 
nabitants  of  America,  when  we  first  became  acquainted 
with  them,  not  one  native  people  throughout  the  immense 
extent  of  the  new  continent,  had  attained  that  analysis  of 
sounds,  *'  which  leads  to  the  most  admirable,  we  might  say 
the  most  miraculous  of  all  inventions,  an  alphabet."  The 
ancient  Mexicans  are  no  exception  to  the  truth  of  this 
observation ;  they  had  not  observed  that  the  human  organs 
of  speech  can  utter  only  from  twenty  to  thirty  simple 
sounds,  and  that  all  the  words  which  issue  from  our  mouths, 
are  merely  combinations  of  those  sounds,  and  their  inodifi- 

m 

cations.  Consequently  they  could  not  record  their  ideas  as 
we  do,  by  having  a  distinct  character,  or  letter,  for  each 
simple  sound,  and  then  in  the  same  manner  that  nature 
combines  sounds  in  the  voice,  so  combining  their  corre- 
sponding symbols,  or  letters,  on  paper.  When  we  wish  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  **  lion"  to  our  readers,  vre  put  down 
together  the  characters,  /,  t\  ©,  w,  which  have  been  fixed 
upon,  to  represent  the  different  sounds,  composing  the 
name  of  that  object ;  and  any  one  of  them  who  reads  with 
his  eye  those  marks  so  united,  has  the  idea  of  the  animal 
impressed  on  his  mind,  just  as  perfectly  as  if  the  word 
"  lion"  were  spoken  to  his  ear.  Now  the  Mexicans  would 
have  effected  the  same  purpose  by  making  an  actual 
picture  of  a  lion;  and  in  like  manner  they  would  have 
conveyed  the  ideas  of  other  objects  by  means  of  paintings 
of  the  objects  themselves. 

This  system  was,  of  course,  only  applicable  to  objects 
which  had  a  visible  form ;  it  was  quite  impossible  to  ex- 
press abstract  ideas — the  ideas  of  things  which  had  no 
corporeal  existence,  such  as  nunibers,  or  the  days  and 
months  of  the  year,  in  the  same  manner.  Accordingly  to 
represent  these,  as  well  as  some  other  things,  such  as 
speech,  motion,  earth,  air,  wind,  day,  night,  &c.,  the 
Mexicans  used  certain  arbitrary  marks — "  real  simple 
hieroglyphics,"  as  Humboldt  calls  them.  "  These  signs," 
says  that  writer, "  added  to  the  painting  of  an  event  marked 
in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  whether  the  action  passed 
durins  the  day  or  the  night,  the  age  of  the  persons  they 
irished  to  represent^  whether  they  had  been  conversing, 


and  who  among  them  had  spoken  most."  They  haa 
advanced  even  a  step  further ;  they  could,  reconl  proper 
names  by  using  what  are  called  phonetic  hieroglyphics, 
or  marks  which  enabled  the  person  who  looked  at  them  to 
know  the  sound  of  the  names  in  question,  and  thus  to 
pronounce  them.  As  is  generally  the  casej^itb  serai- 
barbarous  nations,  most  of  their  pro])er  names  had  some 
allusion  to  visible  objects,  objects  which  strike  the  senses. 
Tlius,  the  verbal  translation  of  Axajacatl  (the  name  of 
one  of  the  Mexican  kings),  is  face  of  water,  and  that  of 
Ilhuicamina,  arrow  which  pierces  the  sky ;  accordingly,  to 
represent  those  two  monarchs,  their  painters  united  the 
hieroglyphics  of  water  and  sky,  (or  the  arbitrary  marks 
which  they  had  fixed  upon  to  represent  those  objects,)  to 
the  figure  of  a  head  and  an  arrow.  Again,  the  nanirs  of 
the  cities  of  Macuilxochitl,  Quauhtinchan,  Telmilojoccan, 
signify  respectively.  Jive  flowers,  house  of  the  eagle,  and 
place  of  mirrors;  to  indicate  these  three  cities,  the 
Mexicans  painted  a  flower  ])laced  on  five  ))oints,  a  house 
from  which  issued  the  head  of  an  e:igle,  and  a  mirror  of 
obsidian. 

These  are  the  three  elements  of  the  Mexican  mode  of 
writing;  that  which  enters  most  largely  into  its  composition 
is  the  first,  the  picture  writing  as  Bishop  Warburton  called 
it.  The  whole  system  bears  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to 
that  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  but  the  people 
of  America  were  very  distant  from  the  perfection  whidi 
their  wonderful  brethren  of  Africa  hud  aitainod.  The 
simple  hieroglyphics  which  they  used  were  very  few  in 
number ;  but  a  great  many  are  needed  to  render  easy  the 
painting  of  ideas  by  means  of  them,  and  to  make  it  ap- 
proximate to  writing.  They  had  also  among  them  the 
germs  of  phonetic  characters,  by  the  use  of  which  they  could 
record  proper  names,  and  this  contrivance,  in  the  words  of 
Humboldt,  **  might  have  led  them  to  the  beautiful  discovery 
of  giving  an  alphabetic  form  to  their  simple  hieroglyphics  ; 
but  ages  would  have  elapsed,  before  these  nations  of  moun- 
taineers who  adhered  to  their  manners  and  customs  with 
the  same  invincible  obstinacy  as  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese, 
and  the  Hindoos,  could  have  raised  themselves  to  the  de- 
composition of  words,  the  analysis  of  sounds,  the  invention 
of  an  alphabet !" 

COLLECTIONS   OP   MEXICAN   PAINTINGS. 

Seteral  specimens  of  Mexican  paintings  have  coroe 
down  to  our  times,  and  many  more  would  undoubtedly 
have  reached  us,  but  for  the  unfortunate  precipitatioti  of  the 
first  Spanish  priests  who  visited  Mexico.  These  zealous 
individuals  came  to  the  newly-conquered  country  with  a 
thorough  determination  to  root  out  the  idolatry  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  they 
set  themselves  vigorously  about  destroying  every  thing 
winch  might  recall  to  the  vanquished  people  the  memory 
of  their  fi)rmcr  worship.  The  temples  were  quickly  levelled 
with  the  ground ;  and  their  horrid  idols  were  broken  or 
buried  in  the  ruins.  The  paintings  did  not  escai)e ; 
perhaps  being  less  intelligible  Uian  other  things,  they  were 
reckoned  more  dangerous.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  zeal  of 
the  destroyers  must  have  been  very  active  for  them  to  have 
succeeded  so  well  as  they  did  in  the  work  of  destruction  ; 
for  "  the  Mexican  empire,"  to  use  the  wonls  of  the 
Abbe  Clavigero,  "abounded  with  all  those  kinds  of  paint- 
ings, as  their  painters  were  innumerable,  and  there  was 
hardly  any  thing  left  unpainted.  Of  all  those,"  adds  the 
same  writer,  "  which  were  to  be  found  in  Tezcuco,  wliere 
the  chief  school  of  painting  was,  they  (the  priests)  collected 
such  a  mass  in  the  square  of  the  market,  that  it  appeared 
like  a  little  mountain ;  to  tliis  they  set  fire,  and  buried  in 
the  ashes  the  memory  of  many  most  interesting  and  curious 
events."  Nevertheless,  a  few  collections  have  at  various 
times  been  sent  to  Europe,  and  deposited  in  public  and' 
private  libraries,  under  the  name  of  Codices  Mexicani,  or 
Mexican  manuscripts. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  collections  thus  sent  is  un- 
fortunately no  longer  in  existence ;  but  there  is  a  rude  copy  of 
it.  a  mere  outline  engraving,  preserved  in  the  third  \olume 
of  Purchas's  Pilgrimes,  The  paintings  which  composed 
it  were  procured  from  the  natives  with  gi-eat  difliculty,  by 
Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  first  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  and  des- 
patched to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  with  an  account 
in  Spanish  of  the  Mexican  interpretations.  The  ship 
which  conveyed  them  was  captured  by  a  French  cruizer, 
and  the  pictures  fell  into  the  hands  of  Andrew  Thevet, 
the  French  king's  geographer.  On  his  death  they  were 
purchased  by  Hakluyt,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  JBnglish' 
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ambassadjr  in  France,  and  brought  to  London ;  a  transla- 
tion of  the  manuscript  was  then  made  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleij;h,  but  "  none  were  willinj:^  to  be  at  the 
cost  of  cutting  the  picturee."  At  length,  by  Hakluyt's 
win,  they  c^me  into  the  possession  of  Purchas,  who 
*•  obtained,  with  much  earnestnesse,  the  cutting  thereof 
for  the  pressc,"  being  especially  urged  to  the  task,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  by  **  that  most  industrious  antiquary, 
judicious  schoUer,  religious  gentleman,  our  ecclesiastike 
secular,  the  churches  champion.  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Kt." 
Pure  has  seems  to  have  been  properly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  these  paintings :  he  ushers  them  in 
with  a  preface,  wherein  he  calls  them  "  the  choicest  of 
hisi  jewels,"  and  places  them  far  above  the  many  **  Japonian 
and  China  rafilies,"  which,  as  he  quaintly  tells  his  reader, 
•*  though  so  remote  from  our  world  are  near  to  our  work." 
A  **  chronicle  without  writing," — a  "  historic  in  pictures, 
yea,  a  politicke,  ethicke,  ecclesiastike,  oeconomike,  historic, 
w  ith  ju:>t  distinctions  of  times,  places,  acts,  and  arts ;" — 
buch  a  thing,  he  says,  had  never  before  been  known,  and  he 
Hatters  his  readers  by  telling  them,  that  it  was  a  "  present, 
thought  lit  for  him  whom  the  senders  esteemed  the  greatest 
of  princes,  and  yet  now  presented  to  their  hands  before  it 
could  arrive  in  nis  presence."  This  collection,  the  value 
of  which  is  much  increased  by  the  accom])anying  interpre- 
tations, consists  of  three  parts,  each  treating  of  a  difterent 
subject.  The  first  gives  the  history  of  the  Mexican  kings, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  capital  until  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Montezuma  the  Second :  the  second  contains 
a  Hst  of  the  tributes  paid  to  them  by  every  province  and 
town  ;  and  the  third  exhibits  a  view  of  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  the.  people. 

This  collection,  as  Humboldt  says,  throws  much  light 
over  the  history,  poHtical  state,  and  domestic  life  of  the 
Mexicans.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  section,  we  dis- 
tinguish the  ten  chiefs  thatibundcd  the  empire,  having  the 
symbols  of  their  names  marked  over  their  heads,  lliey 
arc  represented  as  meeting  with  the  eagle  and  cactus, 
which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  were  to  denote  the 
spot  on  which  the  wanderings  of  the  Aztecs  should  termi- 
nate. A  house  serves  to  designate  the  new  city,  and  a 
buckler,  with  arrows,  its  occupation  by  force.  The  sym- 
bols near  two  other  houses,  surrounded  by  combatants, 
leach  us  the  names  of  the  two  cities  first  conquered. 
**  The  remainder  of  the  hislorv,"  savs  M.  de  Palin,— a 
French  writer  quoted  by  Humboldt,  and  the  author  of  an 
esteemed  work  on  hieroglyphics,  **  is  composed  in  the  same 
sj)irit,  and  of  similar  articles ;  every  where  we  see  weapons, 
the  instruments  of  conquest,  between  the  figures  of  the 
conquering  princes  and  of  the  conquered  cities,  with  the 
symbols  of  their  names,  and  of  the  years.  The  last  were 
arranged  near  the  representation  of  each  event,  in  a  sort  of 
frame,  which  encircles  the  paintings." 

The  second  section  is  a  complete  tribute-roll  of  the  Mexi- 
can empire,   exhibiting  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
urticles  which  each  city  furnished  to  the  king*s  treasury,  or 
to  particular  temples.     These   articles  consist  of  all  the 
useful  productions  of  nature  and  of  art, — gold,  siUer,  and 
pTCcioos  stones,  weapons,  mats,  cloaks,  and  blankets,  (qua- 
drupeds, birds,  and  feathers,  cacao,  maize,  and  vegetables, 
tolourcd  paper,  borax,  salts,  &c.     These  were  represented 
cither  by  actual  paintings  of  the  articles  themselves,  or  by 
figurifig  the  things  in  which  they  were  usually  contained, 
as  vases,  baskets,  bags,  chests,  and   packa;;es  of  a  ileier- 
niinato  size.     The   quantity   is   expressed   by   means   of 
numerical  signs;  for  instance,  units  are  denoted  by  points 
w  balls,- twenty  by  a  fixed  arbitrary  character,   four  hun- 
^  by  an  ear  of  corn,  a  pine-apple,   or  a  quill,  in  which 
I  pold-dust  was  kept,  and   eight  thousand  by  a   purse, — a 

^lue  determined  by  the  custom  of  enclosing  so  many 
thousand  cacao  nuts  in  a  bag. 

The  third  section  embraces  the  whole  life  of  the  citizens, 
presenting  a  picture  of  all  the  actions  which  the  law  pre- 
st'rihes.  The  first  painting  indicates  the  ceremonies  to  be 
performed  at  birth ;  the  parent  presents  his  child  in  the 
cradle  before  the  Wgh  priest,  and  the  master  that  taught 
the  Use  of  weapons,  with  the  view  of  considenng  its  future 
destination  in  life.  Tiie  subsequent  paintings  mark  the 
coarse  to  be  pursued  by  the  parent  towards  the  child  till  it 
jittains  the  age  of  fifteen  years;  each  of  them  is  double,  as 
it  Were,  having  a  representation  of  the  father  tutoring  the 
^7  in  one  portion,  and  of  the  mother  tutoring  the  girl  in 
the  other.  The  quantity  of  food  is  fixed  with  precision, 
and  is  the  game  for  both  sexes ;  one  cake  is  sufiiciont  till 
the  child  attains  the  age  of  six  years ;  then  a  cake  and  a 


half  is  allowed.    A  number  of  little  circles  marked  on  the 
painting  denote  the  age  to  which  it  applies. 

At  five  years  of  age  the  boy  carries  loads,  and  the  girl 
attends  her  mother  spinning.  At  six,  the  girl  herself 
spins ;  and  the  boy  is  taught  the  use  of  the  fishing 
net.  At  eight  years  of  age,  the  instruments  of  punish- 
ment are  held  out  as  a  terror  to  the  idle  or  disobedient ; 
the  words  of  admonition  coming  from  the  mouths  of  the 
parents,  are  represented  by  a  succession  of  little  tongues  ; 
and  the  attention  of  the  children  is  evinced  by  their  sup- 
pliant posture,  and  the  tears  that  are  running  down  their 
cheeks.  At  nine,  the  punishment  is  actually  inflicted:  tho 
boy  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  resting  his  body  on  tho 
sharp  thorns  of  the  agave-leaves,  while  the  father  pricks 
him  about  the  body.  The  girl  is  pricked  upon  the  wrist 
only.  At  ten  years  of  age,  a  further  punishment  is  inflicted ; 
both  boy  and  girl,  are  being  beaten  with  a  cudgel.  At 
eleven,  the  infliction  becomes  more  severe;  the  painting 
rei'crring  to  this  age  shows  how,  to  use  the  words  of 
Purchas's  text, the  children  "which  would  not  be  reformed 
with  wordes  nor  stripes,  were  chastened  by  giving  them 
into  the  nose,  the  smoke  of  aixa  (pimento),  a  grievous, 
cruell  torment,  to  the  intent  that  they  should  be  reformed, 
and  not  be  vicious  ])ersons,  and  vagabonds."  They  have 
still  only  a  cake  and  a  half  "  because  they  should  not  be 
gluttons." 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  we  have  again  a  refinement  in  the 
art  of  punishing  ;  **  the  boy  or  girl,"  says  Purchas,  "  of  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  which  would  not  receive  quietly,  coun 
sel  nor  correction  at  their  father  s  hands, — the  father  tooke 
that  boy,  and  tyed  him  hand  and  foot  naked,  and  stretched 
him  on  the  ground  in  a  dirtie  wet  place,  where  he  lay  a 
whole  day.  At  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen,  tho 
children  of  both  sexes,  share  the  labours  of  their  parents ; 
they  row,  fish,  cook,  or  weave.  At  fii^een,  the  father 
presents  two  sons, — one  to  the  high-priest,  and  the  other  to* 
a  master  of  the  use  of  weapons ;  this  being  the  age  at 
which  they  are  to  choose  their  future  course  of  life  :  the  girls 
are  settled  by  marrying.  Fro;n  this  period,  the  years  are 
no  longer  reckoned ;  we  see  the  young  man  follow  and 
serve  the  priests  and  warriors ;  receiving  instructions  and 
undergoing  chastisements  in  each  career.  "  He  obtains 
the  honours,"  says  M.  de  Palin,  "attached  to  employments; 
blazoned  bucklers,  which  are  tho  marks  of  noble  actions,— 
the  red  riband,  with  which  the  head  of  the  initiated  knight 
is  encircbd, — and  the  other  distinctions  which  tho  sove- 
reign grants  to  valour,  according  to  tho  number  of  the 
prisoners  made."  The  last  painting,  which  represents  a 
tlatoanif  or  governor  of  a  province,  strangled  for  rovoltuig 
against  his  sovereign,  is  the  most  complicated  and  ingenious 
of  all;  for  the  same  picture,  says  Humboldt,  records  tho 
crime  of  tho  governor,  the  punishment  of  his  whole  family, 
and  the  vengfcance  exercised  by  his  vassals  against  the 
messengers  who  were  the  bearers  of  the  order  of  the  Mexi- 
can monarch.  This  event  brings  on  the  stage,  messengers 
of  state,  spies,  oflicers  of  justice,  judges,  the  great  tribunals 
of  the  empire,  and  finally,  the  sovereign  himself  seated  on 
his  throne. 

We  have  selected  several  specimens  of  Mexican  paint- 
ings from  llunibolJt's  costly  Jtlas  Fittorcsque,  in  which 
the  originals  are  imitated  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  their 
colouring. 

The  Engraving  marked  fig.  1,  denotes  the  arrival  of  the 
first  Spanish  bisliop  in  Mexico,  in  the  year  1  j32,  and  fig.  2, 
his  death  in  1549;  the  foot^iteps  mark  his  arrival,  and  the 
scull  attached  to  the  prostrate  figure  his  death,  while  the 
characters  in  the  corners  serve  to  show  the  dates. 

Fig.  3  represents  n  fall  of  snow,  which  caused  a  great 
mortality  among  the  natives,  by  destroying  the  corn  that 
had  been  sown. 

Fig.  4,  the  baptism  of  an  Indian  by  a  Spanish  priest. 

Fig.  5,  the  insurrection  and  punishment  of  the  negroes 
of  Mexico  in  1537. 

Fij^.  fi,  the  appearance  of  two  Comets  in  1490  and  1 529. 

Fig.  7,  the  ravages  made  by  the  small-pox  among  the 
Indians  in  1538. 

Some  of  these  paintings,  as  our  readers  will  perceive, 
are  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  conquest,  while  others 
are  of  an  age  previous  to  that  event. 

The  Engraving  in  p.  45,  exhibits  three  specimens  of  Mexi- 
can costume,  delineated  by  painters  in  the  reign  of  Monte- 
zuma the  Second,  when  Cortez  first  visited  the  capital. 
Figs.  1  and  2  represent  Mexican  warriors ;  the  fic&t  ia 
armed  with  a  cuirass  uf  cottow  vjlV\v\  w.  \i\\tWiX\  >\i<&^ft»^x^ 
is  almost  naked,  and  \ia»  \i\&  \)Qd^  ^mx^ilvV^^^  '^^  ^^^^  ^>\\ax>y& 
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tneahcs,  iv)ii(.-h  he  uies  to  tbioir  over  the  head  of  liU  a 

Kniat.     The  figure   No.  3,   repreHnts  the    UDfortuaate 
antciuma  liimaelf  in  «  cou^t•dral^  such  bs  he  trc 
hia  pulace.    His  robe  is  bordered  with  pearls;  his 
turned  back  to  the  top  of  hit  heftd,  and  tied  with  d 
riband, — the  militnry  distinction  of  princes  and  the  most  .  .  - 

valiant  commanders.      His   neck   is   ornamented   with  o  '  „  .v_o i .         l  n  .«.•:.._.  iki.  _>.;_•    ■■.;..■  i,mm 

es.  and  he  holds  in  one  hand  Oower^  I  '^  ,^,„  in  account  of  the  Modem  Cilj  ol  Merico.] 


and  ill  llie  other  a  reed  with  a  vase  of  odorirerous  icun. 
Hia  ffet  are  naked;  but  we  are  told  that  the  Mexican 
painters  f^enetallv  represented  kings  and  f^reat  nobles  win 
naked  feet,  to  indicate  that  they  were  not  bom  to  mab  un 
of  their  I^s,  and  that  the;  DUf;ht  constantly  to  be  caiii'^ 
■'-  palanquins  or  ''  "  -"---''  — '  '"— --  ^ *=-- 


n  the  flhoulden  of  their  domesties. 


LOKDON:  FnUiihedbir  JOHN'  WlLLIUl  PARKER,  WMTSrajtHDj  ana mI^ bi  til  BowteJkn. 
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THE  BISHOP'S  PALACE  AT  LIEGE. 
Liege,  or  Luikt  as  it  is  styled  in  the  idiom  of  the 
country,   and   Liittieh,  as  the  Gcrinans  call  it,  is  a 
large  and  populous  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Belc^ium, 
built  on  the  river  Meuse,  in  a  vallev  reuKirkaljle  for 
itfi    beauty   and    fertility.     Liei^e   is    now   the   chief 
town  of  the  Belgian  ])rovince  of  the  same    name  ; 
during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  it  foimed  a  part  of 
the    French    cjnpire,    and    was    the    capital    of    the 
department  of  the  Ovrthe, — the  name  given  to  the 
district   in  which   the  greater  part  of  the   pro\ince 
itself,  together  with  the   ancient  dnchy  of  Limburg, 
was  comprised.     The   rest  of  the  province  was  in- 
cluded  in  the  departments  of  the  Lower  Mcuse,  and 
the  Sambre  and  Mouse.      The   city  aud  province  of 
Lil'ge  first  fell  into   the    hands  of   the   French,    in 
tlie  early  part  of  the   revolutionary    war;    General 
Dumouricr  made  himself  master  of  them  in  1/92. 
They  were  soon  afterwards  recovered,  but  again,  in  a 
short  period,  retaken,  and  kept  possession  of  until 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon.     From  that  time  till  the 
year  1830,  they  formed  a  portion  of  the  Monarchy 
of  the  Netherlands  3  but  since  the  political  changes 
which   then   took   place,   and  the  division   of  that 
kingdom  into  two  separate  states,  they  have  remained 
subject  to  the,  Belgian  crown. 

Previous  to  the  French  revolution,  the  country 
called  Li^ge  was  a  bishopric  and  electorate  of  Ger- 
many. The  bishop  was  a  member  of  the  Germanic 
body,  and  possessed  an  annual  revenue  exceeding 
1 00,000/.  The  bishopric  had  a  regular  constitution, 
although  the  members  of  the  states  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  the  clergy  and  nobles.  The  bishopric  is 
of  ancient  foundation ;  but  no  prelate  who  held  it 
actually  resided  in  the  city  of  Li^ge,  till  the  eighth 
century,  and  none  ever  took  the  title  of  Litge  for 
some  time  afterwards,  retaining  that  of  Tongres,  or 
Tongeren,  the  town  in  which  the  bishopric  had  been 
founded.  The  city  soon  rose  to  considerable  im- 
portance, and  became  the  place  of  much  traffic. 

In  its  present  state,  the  city  of  Li^ge  is  spoken  of 
by  modern  writers,  as  gloomy  and  dirty  j  it  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of  a  manufac- 
turing town.  It  is  in  general  ill-built,  and  contains 
a  multitude  of  small  streets  and  lanes,  whose  want 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  renders  it  very  unfit  to 
support  a  comparison  with  the  other  large  towns  of 
the  Netherlands.  "  I  know  no  city,"  says  a  recent 
female  writer,  **  the  entrance  to  which  is  less  inviting 
than  that  of  Libge  5  every  object  seems  more  or  less 
stained  by  the  hue  of  coal.  We  passed  some  hand- 
some houses  with  gardens  well  laid  outj  but  the 
walks  were  neatly-rolled  small  coal.  Our  postilion 
cracked  his  whip  as  we  entered  the  city,  and  the 
accelerated  crushing  of  coals  beneath  our  wheels, 
responded  fo  it :  and,  in  short,  not  all  my  antici- 
pations of  pleasure  from  becoming  acquainted  with  a 
place  so  famed  in  story,  could  prevent  me,  as  I  drove 
into  the  town,  from  earnestly  longing  to  drive  out  of 
it  again." 

The  building  represented  in  'our  engraving  is  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  or  Hall  of  Justice,  formerly  the 
Bishop's  Palace.  It  is  spoken  of  by  travellers  as 
large  and  handsome  3  a  portion  of  it  is  rather 
ancient,  being  a  remnant  of  the  edifice  erected  by  the 
reigning  bishop  in  150Z.  The  rest  of  that  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1 734 ;  but  the  loss  is  not  to  be 
deplored,  for  the  prince  bishop  and  the  states  of  the 
country  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt  shortly  afterwards,  in 
a  style  of  greater  magnificence.  The  present  palace 
contains  two  large  square  courts,  which  form  its 
principal  feature  j  they  are  surrounded  each  by  a 
colonnade^  the  pillars  of  which  ace  of  a  sort  of  half 


Gothic.  Our  readers  will  see  one  of  these  courts  in 
our  view. 

Amongst  the  other  public  buildings  of  Lifege,  the 
first  place  belongs  to  the  cathedral,  now  bearing  the 
name  of  St.  Paul's,  though  originally  dedicated  to 
St.  Lambert.  It  is  a  building  of  considerable  si«e, 
but  not  very  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  Its  archi- 
tecture :  its  greatest  attraction  is  said  to  consist  in 
some  fine  painted  glass  which  it  has,  and  in  the 
coloured  decorations  of  its  ceiling.  Very  few  of  the 
other  churches  are  worthy  of  notice,  nor  are  they, 
indeed,  very  numerous.  Before  the  French  revolu- 
tion, Libge  posscssea,  besides  its  cathedral,  seven 
collegiate  churches,  thirty  parish  churches,  five 
abbeys  for  men,  five  for  women,  and  thirty-six  con- 
vents for  both  sexes  5  but  during  the  progress  of 
the  changes  brought  about  by  that  event,  the  city 
suffered  much,  both  from  war,  and  from  the  fury  of 
the  French  democrats. 

The  trade  and  manufactures  of  Li^  are  very  con- 
siderable J  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  entrepdi  of 
the  merchandise  of  the  Low  Countries,  France,  aud 
Germany.  The  chief  natural  productions  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  are  coal,  alum,  and  iron ;  and  the 
industry  of  its  inhabitants  is  occupied  in  the  working 
of  coal-pits,  in  forges,  in  cannon -foundries,  in  the 
manufacture  of  fire-arms,  and  in  various  other 
kinds  of  labour.  Large  quantities  of  the  alum, 
which  is  of  a  very  excellent  quality,  are  sent  to 
France.  Lifege  is  also  celebrated  for  its  clock-work, 
and  its  manufacture  of  hats  (  its  tanneries  are  also 
distinguished,  and  peculiar  modes  of  preparing  the 
leather  are  said  to  be  practised  in  them.  The  other 
manufactures  are,  those  of  paper,  fine  china,  and 
black  lace,  which  has  in  some  markets  a  preference 
over  ihat  of  Brussels  or  Mechhn. 


DOCTOR  JENNER. 

Dr.  Edward  Jrnner  was  born  at  Berkeley,  Glen- 
cestershire,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1749.  It  is  con- 
jectured by  one  of  his  biographers,  that  the  suffering 
he  underwent  in  youth  from  the  mal-administration 
of  the  small-pox,  originated  in  his  mind  the  desire 
of  exterminating  the  disease,  or  at  least,  of  alleviating 
its  concomitant  miseries.  In  early  life  his  faviHirite 
study  was  natural  history,  and  his  mitid  was,  as  if 
intuitively,  attached  to  philosophical  pursuits.  In 
his  thirteenth  year  he  was  placed  under  th6  care  of 
Messrs.  Ludlow,  who  were  then  eminent  practitioners 
at  Sodburyj  and  after  the  customary  introduction 
into  the  elementary  parts  of  the  profession,  he  became 
house-pupil  to  the  celebrated  John  Hunter.  On  his 
return  to  Berkeley,  he  determined  on  commencing 
practice  in  the  place  of  hid  nativity;  and  there'  con- 
tinued his  anatomical  and  physiological  researches^ 
and  formed  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  com- 
parative anatomy. 

To  record  on  his  tomb  that  he  was  the  inventor 
of  Vaccine  Inoculation,  is  enough,  permanently,  to 
designate  him  to  future  ages  as  the  greatest  contri- 
butor to  the  physical  interests  of  mankind  who  ever 
existed  in  this  or  any  other  nation.  No  antecedent 
improvement  in  medicine  can  rank  in  direct  utility 
with  this  single  one.  In  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
where  it  has  been  actively  disseminated,  it  has  eflfected 
an  immense  saving  in  the  destruction  of  human  life, 
and  of  human  suffering  and  deformity.  In  our 
eastern  and  western  colonies,  and  all  over  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  the  small-pox  has  been  universally 
checked  and  diminished.  In  the  European  nations 
of  Russia,  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Sweden,  and 
Holland,  the  small-pox  is  in  some,  namely^  Prussia 
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and  Sweden,  absolutely  extinct,  and  in  others  its 
occurrence  is,  comparatively,  unfrequent.  The  most 
rapidly- extending  and  epidemic  small-pox  has  been 
at  once  disarmed  by  the  powers  of  vaccination.  In 
Great  Britaui  and  Ireland  the  bills  of  mortality,  the 
reports  of  different  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  those 
of  individuals,  all  attest  a  great  diminution  of  the 
occurrence  of  small-pox. 

If   ever  man  existed  who  possessed  an  original, 
and  wc  might  also  add,  an  intuitive  claim   to  the 
pretensions  of  a  natural  historian  and  physiologist, 
Dr.  Jenncr  was  that  claimant.     Nature  had  given 
him  great  genius,  vast  sagacity,    much  inclination, 
and  great  ardour  in  the  prosecution  of  the  subjects 
of  natural  history,  physiolog}',  and  pathology:  his 
researches  were   consistent   and  connected.     At  an 
early  age  he  was  destined  to  the  study  of  one  depart- 
ment of  the  medical   profession,  surgery.      In  the 
commencement  of  his  studies,  he  was  associated  and 
connected  with  some  late  eminent  characters,  and 
was    honoured   with    the    peculiar    friendship    and 
patronage  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  whose  name 
stands  highest  in  the  rolls  of  surgical  and  philoso- 
phical reputation.     Mr.  Hunter,  well  aware  of  the 
extraordinary  talents  of  Dr.  Jenner,  then  a  pupil, 
offered  to  him  patronage,  connexion,  and  employ- 
ment, in  his  professional  and  physiological  pursuits. 
Dr.   Jenner,  however,  preferred   a   rcsidctice  at  his 
native  place,  Krkeleyj  here  he  acquired  not  merely 
high  local  reputation,  but  from  the  public  observa- 
tions and  discoveries  which  he  promulgated,  great 
estimation  in  the  superior  ranks  of  philosophers  and 
medical  professors.     After  some  less  important  com- 
munications to  the  Royal    Society  of  London,    (of 
which  he  was  early  made  a  member,)  he  imparted 
to  them  a  complete  natural  history  of  the  cuckoo, 
of  which  bird  the  laws  and  habits  were  previously 
unknown,  and  were  involved  in  obscurity  j  the  sin- 
^lar  ingenuity  of  this  paper,  and  the  acute  powers 
of  observation  which  it  developed  in  the  observer, 
enhanced  Dr.  Jenner's  reputation  in  the  philosophical 
world.     Dr.  Jenner  also  communicated  to  his  youth- 
ful friend  and  colleague,  the  late  highly-gifted  Dr. 
Parry,  of  Bath,  his  discovery  of  the  internal  diseased 
structure  of  the  heart  which  produces  the  disease 
called.  Angina  Pectoris,  and  which  was  before  un- 
known, and  conjee tm*al. 

Dr.  Parry,  in  a  treatise  on  the  'subject,  not  only 
most  honourably  recorded  Dr.  Jenner's  original  de- 
tection of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  confirmed  its 
accuracy  by  subsequent  and  ingenious  investigation. 
After  a  long  and  arduous  inquiry  into  the  disease 
termed  Cow- Pox, — which  is  a  common  complaint  in 
cows  in  Gloucestershire,  and  some  other  counties, 
and  which,  to  those  who  receive  it  from  the  cows  in 
milking,  appears,  from  long  existing  tradition,  to 
confer  complete  security  from  small-pox,  either 
natural  or  inoculated, — Dr.  Jenner  determined  to  put 
the  fact  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  accordingly 
inoculated  some  young  persons  with  matter  taken 
from  the  disease  in  cows,  in  the  year  1797.  From  the 
irrefragable  proofs  which  these  experiments  afforded, 
of  the  power  of  cow-pox  inoculation  to  protect  the 
human  body  from  small-pox  contagion.  Dr.  Jenner 
was  induced  to  bring  this  inestimable  fact  before  the 
public  in  the  year  1798.  Tltat  this  was  promulgated 
with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  philosopher,  and  with  all 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  philanthropist,  every 
candid  contemporary  and  observer  will  admit,  and 
will  milte  in  admiring  his  just  pretensions  to  both 
eharactera.  The  first  medicial  professors  in  the  me- 
tropolis allowedj  that  had  Dr.  Jenner  kept  his  disco- 
Tery  in  the  disgoise  of  empirical  secrecy,  he  would 


have  realized  immense  emohiments ;  but  the  pure 
and  liberal  feelings  which  Dr.  Jenner  possessed, 
spumed  and  rejected  such  considerations,  and  his 
general  remunerations,  even  includii>g  the  sums  voted 
by  Parliament,  were  moderate  in  the  extreme,  when 
liable  to  the  deductions  for  labour,  and  expense  in 
correspondence  with  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  with  the  whole  of  this  empire,  besides  the 
necessity  of  continued  residence  in  London,  to  pro- 
tect and  regidate  the  practice  of  vaccination. 

The  solid  basis  which  vaccination  now  rests  upon, 
leaves  not  a  doubt  of  its  ultimate  cfliciency  in  lioer- 
ating  mankind  from  a  physical  evil,  of  the  greatest 
and  most  horrible  extent,  and  produces  a  conviction 
that  the  acmr  of  Dr.  Jenner's  reputation  is  now  but 
incipient,  and  that  at  its  highest  it  will  stand  elevated 
and  unrivalled  amongst  ancient  or  modern  medical 
contributions  to  the  good  of  humanity. 

A  singular  originality  of  thought  was  his  leading 
characteristic.  He  appeared  to  have  naturally  in- 
herited what  in  others  is  the  result  of  protracted 
study.  He  seemed  to  think  from  originality  of  per- 
ception alone,  and  not  from  induction.  He  arrived 
by  a  glance  at  inferences  which  would  have  occupied 
the  laborious  conclusions  of  most  men.  In  human 
and  animal  pathology,  in  comparative  anatomy,  and 
in  geology,  he  perceived  facts  and  formed  theories 
instantaneously,  and  with  a  spirit  of  inventive  pene- 
tration, which  distanced  the  slower  approaches  of 
more  learned  men.  But  if  his  powers  of  mind  were 
singularly  great,  the  qualities  which  accompanied 
them  were  still  more  felicitous.  He  possessed  the 
most  singular  amenity  of  disposition  with  the  highest 
feeling,  the  rarest  simplicity  imitcd  to  the  highest 
genius.  In  the  great  distinction,  and  the  superior 
society  to  which  his  discovery  introduced  him,  the 
native  cast  of  his  character  was  unchanged.  Amongst 
the  great  monarchs  of  Europe,  who,  when  in  Great 
Britain,  soUcited  his  acquaintance,  he  was  the  un- 
altered Dr.  Jenner  of  his  birth-place.  In  the  other 
moral  points  of  his  character,  affection,  friendship, 
beneficence,  and  liberality  were  pre-eminent, — but 
no  apathy  mixed  with  these  feelings,  as  he  felt  and 
expressed  himself  acutely  only  when  immorality  or 
injustice  were  the  subjects.  In  religion,  his  belief 
was  equally  remote  from  laxity  and  fanaticism  j  and 
he  observed  to  an  intimate  friend,  not  long  before 
his  death,  that  he  wondered  not  that  the  people  were 
ungrateful  to  him  for  his  discovery,  but  he  was  sur- 
prised that  they  were  ungrateful  to  God  for  the  bene- 
fits of  which  he  was  the  humble  means. 

He  died  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  26th  of 
January,  1823,  after  a  very  short  attack  of  illness, 
and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  chancel  of  the 
parish  church  of  Berkeley. 


However  vauntingly  men  may  bear  themselves  in  the 
hour  of  prosperous  villiiny,  proofs  enough  have  existed  of 
the  fears  of  j^uilt,  when  the  hour  of  calamity  approaches. 
Why  did  our  first  parents  hide  themselves  after  their  sin, 
when  tliey  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  in  the  garden  ? 
AVhy  did  Cain  alarm  himself  at  beinpj  pursued  by  the 
people  of  the  earth  ?  Why  shrunk  Belshazzar  from  the 
hand-writing  on  tho  wall  ?  Adam  had  before  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  and  trembled  not :  Cain  knew  that  no 
witness  of  the  murder  of  his  brother  existed :  Belshazzar 
understood  not  the  meaning  of  the  writing  upon  the  wall : 
— and  yet  they  all,  after  the  commission  of  their  several 
deeds  of  sin,  trembled  at  the  voices  that  were  beard,  and 
the  signs  that  were  seen.  Whence,  then,  was  this?  It 
was  because  conscience  told  them,  that  there  is  an  Eye 
to  which  all  hearts  arc  open,  and  whispered  the  important 
truth,  which  has  since  been  proclaimed  aloud  to  all  the 
world,  that,  "  doubtless  there  is  a  God,  that  judgeth  tho 
earth." — Mathxw  i 
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THE  MALVERN  HILLS. 
At  the  south-western  extremity  of  Worcestershire, 
partially  dividing  that  district  from  the  county  of 
Hereford,  rise  the  Malvern  Hills,  a  chain,  which  in 
situation,  picturesque  beauty,  and  bistoricAl  interest, 
stands  ahnost  without  a  rival  amongst  the  many  eleva- 
tions which  diversify  the  surface  of  ''merry  England.'* 

The  Malvern  Hills,  independently  of  the  singular 
majesty  and  variety  of  their  outline,  owe  much  of 
their  grandeur  to  their  situation ; — an  e£fect  which 
may  be  imagined,  when  we  state  that  their  highest, 
summits  rise  to  a  height  of  1444  feet,  in  a  compa- 
ratively level  landscape.  There  is  nothing  therefore 
to  divide  the  attention — ^the  mind  is  concentrated 
upon  one  object  alone.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  hills 
overlook  the  fertile  plain  of  Worcestershire,  and  on  the 
Herefordshire,  or  western  side,  the  country,  although 
diversified  and  undulating,  so  that  it  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  still  presents  no 
rival  to  the  supremacy  of  Malvern,  till  the  magni- 
ficent Black  Mountains  on  the  borders  of  Brecon  and 
Radnor  close  in  the  scene.  In  consequence  of  this 
peculiarity  of  situation,  the  surfaces  of  the  Malvern 
Hills  are  frequently  seen  distinctly  with  the  unassisted 
eye  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The  view  from  their 
summits,  on  a  clear  day,  is  indeed  almost  boundless, 
and  in  many  respests,  imequalled  in  our  island. 
Almost  the  whole  of  Worcestershire,  Herefordshire, 
and  Gloucestershire,  with  their  respective  cathedrals, 
glimpses  of  nine  other  counties,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred churches  and  castles,  "rich  meads,  fertile 
plains,  woods,  mountains,  orchards,  gardens,  villages, 
towns,  cities,"  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  stately  Severn, 
and  other  rivers,  in  short,  all  that  nature  and  art 
combined  can  effect,  may  be  seen  at  once  from  that 
elevation.  Th^  historical  recollections  called  up  by 
this  sublime  view,  are  almost  numberless ; — ^the  long 
and  ruthless  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  for  the  British  crown,  was  d^ided  in 
favour  of  the  former,  in  1471,  on  the  field  of  Tewkes- 
bury; more  than  a  century  and  a  half  later,  our 
misguided  countrymen  drew  the  sword  against  the 
forces  of  their  rightful  sovereign  (Charles  the  First) 
at  Edgehill  ^  and  still  later,  the  son  of  that  martyred 
monarch,  after  passing  the  night  before  the  fatal 
conflict  at  Worcester,  at  Madresfield  Court,  near 
Great  Malvern,  was  compelled  to  fly,  almost  alone 
and  unattended,  before  the  usuiper  Cromwell; — 
such  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  re- 
membrances. 

**  Mountain  scenery,"  remarks  an  elegant  writer, 
"  is,  after  all,  that  which  most  impresses  the  mind 
with  the  greatness  of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and 
the  most  virtuous  part  of  mankind  have  been  dwellers 
among  the  hill:s,  as  well  as  the  most  hardy  and 
brave.  Let  a  picturesque  hill  be  covered  with  turf 
or  heath,  it  is  an  object  which  speaks  to  the  heart; 
we  are  delighted  to  climb  its  ridges  and  gaze  on  its 
rude  convexities,  that  want  not  the  aid  of  foliage  or 
cultivation  to  attract  us,  because  they  have  what  is 
superior  to  beauty, — grandeur  and  sublimity.  An 
immense  plain,  undecorated  with  trees  and  herbage,  is 
always  gazed  upon  with  fatigue ;  but  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  crowned  with  granite,  and  lifting  its  un- 
adorned crest  to  the  clouds,  or  perhaps  above  them, 
speaks  to  us  in  a  majesty  and  glory  derived  from  its 
severe  boldness  of  outline,  as  well  as  magnitude  of 
parts.  Who  can  gaze  upon  a  vast  hill  without  awe  ? 
As  Burke  justly  observes,  'there  is  something  so 
over-ruling  in  whatever  inspires  us  with  awe,  in  all 
things  which  belong  ever  so  remotely  to  terror,  that 
nothing  else  can  stand  in  their  presence.*  Hills  are 
the  great  features  pf  ^reation^  its  pride  and  glory, 


whether  rising  like  the  Alps  or  Andes,  and  im- 
pressing the  beholder  with  a  sublime  terror;  or 
pleasing  him  by  a  less  mighty  magnificence  of  aspect, 
like  Malvern;  or  sweetly  charming  him  in  the  lesser 
eminences  of  our  island,  having  summits  crowned 
with  cultivation  and  plenty. 

The  Malvern  Hills  run  almost  in  a  direct  line 
from  north  to  south,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  nine 
miles.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of  quartz,  horn- 
blende, feldspar,  and  mica,  confusedly  heaped  to- 
gether in  inmiense  masses;  a  portion  of  the  western 
side  is  composed  of  lim^tone.  They  are  covered 
with  reddish  earth,  which  has  generally  a  very  smooth 
surface,  and  although  supporting,  in  many  places, 
trees  of  considerable  size,  it  frequently  leavies  the 
gray  weather-beaten  front  of  the  rock  covered  alone 
with  moss  or  Lardy  lichen.  Organic  remains  have 
been  extensively  discovered  here.  The  hills  vary  in 
breadth  from  one  to  two  miles,  and  are  distinguished 
by  three  principal  elevations— -the  "  North  Hill,*'  the 
"Worcestershire  Beacon,"  and  the  "Herefordshire 
Beacon."  The  latter,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving, 
attains  the  greatest  altitude,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  examples  of  the  hill-fortresses,  or  in- 
trenched camps,  constructed  by  the  early  inhabitants 
of  these  isles,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Ghreat  Britain. 
That  it  was  used  for  the  purposes  of  deft^nce  at 
different  periods,  by  the  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  even  by  the  Normans,  on  certain  emergencies, 
admits  not  of  a  doubt;  but  from  many  concurring 
circumstances,  the  origin  of  this  species  of  fortification 
is  to  be  attributed  alone  to  the  ancient  Britons,  by 
whom  they  were  constructed,  not  as  places  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  but  rather  for  permanent  security, 
where  the  population  of  an  entire  district  might  seek 
refuge  with  ^eir  numerous  flocks  of  cattle  and  live- 
stock. The  fortifications  of  the  Herefordshire  Beacon 
are  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsis,  and  consist  of  succes- 
sive ranges  of  deep  and  lofty  ditches  and  ramparts 
encircling  the  sides  of  the  mountain  below  its  princi- 
pal summit.  Its  entire  circumference  is  2970  yards, 
the  length  is  1 100,  and  the  whole  camp  contains  forty- 
four  statute  acres.  According  to  Chambers,  the  his- 
torian of  Malvern,  "the  existing  remains  of  tlie 
fortification  consist  of  two  intrenchments,  or  what  is 
usually  termed  a  double  ditch,  formed  in  a  circular 
direction  round  the  declivity  of  the  eminence.  The 
uppermost,  which  is  very  near  the  summit,  is  about 
700  feet  in  extent.  The  other  is  formed  lower  on 
the  descent  of  the  hill,  and  is  much  more  extensive, 
being  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  These 
trenches  are  from  six  to  twelve  feet  deep,  and  in 
some  places,  more  than  thirty  broad,  and  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  containing  an  army  of  20,000  men/* 
The  avenues  or  passes  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  are  in 
a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  Its  existing  name 
proves  that  it  has  been  also  used  for  the  purposes  of 
a  beacon  in  times  of  danger; — stacks  of  wood  were 
formerly  always  kept  standing  on  high  places,  to  be 
set  on  fire  on  the  landing  or  advance  of  an  enemy,  a 
plan  which  was  revived  in  this  country  during  the 
late  war,  at  the  period  of  the  expected  French  inva- 
sion *,    An  ancient  coronet  of  gold,  supposed  to  have 

*  **  The  origin  of  be&cons  may  be  traced  to  the  highest  antiquitv 
They  were  useid  amongst  the  Jews ;  for  in  the  Piophecies  of  Isaian, 
(chap.  90,  V.  17,)  we  read,  '  One  thousand  shall  flop  at  the  rebuLo 
of  one  ;  and  at  the  rebuke  of  five  shall  \e  flee ;  till  ye  be  left  a<  a 
beacon  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain,  ana  as  an  ensign  on  a  hill.* 
According  to  the  original  Hebrew,  the  word  beacon  may  be  rendered 
a  tree  bereft  of  its  boughs,  or  a  mast.  Beacons  were  also  ustnl  in 
other  parts  of  the  east,  and  in  Greece ;  and  the  Uomans  adopted  tlio 
use  of  nocturnal  fires  for  signals.  Ihe  ancient  li^l  Fires  of  Ireland 
(which  custom  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  revived,  in  times  of  ex- 
citement in  that  countnr,)  have  been  traced  to  a  religious  or  druidiool 
origin,— the  worship  of  the  sua/' 
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brlongi'il  to  sume  British  prince,  who  had  fallen  here 
in  battle,  f/aa  found  close  to  the  fortificationa  of  the 
Ik'iLiiu,  ia  the  year  lGi>0,  by  a  poor  servant  named 
Ihiinias  Tailer.  He  ignorantly  sold  it  to  a  goldsmith 
111  Gloucester,  for  371. ;  but  it  proved  of  such  value, 
liut  the  jewels  alone  were  subsequently  disposed  of 
in  Lmdon,  for  1500/.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
ciu,  besides  Roman  and  many  other  antiquities, 
li»c  likewise  been  discovered  on  the  hills. 

Before  the  Conquest,  the  greater  piirt  of  this 
ili>lrict,  including  no  small  portion  of  the  Malvern 
Hllli',  was  covered  by  an  extensive  forest.  Some 
"f  the  monks  belonging  to  the  Priory  at  Worcester, 
''ri'ni  a  spirit  of  rel^ous  asceticism,  retired  to  this 
''ilJemess  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
liut  DO  regular  religious  establiiihmcnt  was  formed 
Wc,  till  the  18th  year  of  the  reign  of  William  the 
t'ltuiueror  (i0tl3).  The  community  having  then 
Ifffatly  increased,  about  thirty  of  the  monks,  who 
kad  not  previously  been  subject  to  any  ])articular 
'ol^iCmbnccd  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  choosing 
^"ia,  k  monk  of  Worcextcr,  who  possessed  a  liigli 
n^otaliiin  for  sanctity,  for  their  su|>eritir,  tlioy 
I'lmmenccd  the  erection  of  a  priory,  by  the  aid  of 
■iituVnc  benefactions,  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
"■Jy  Virgin ;  and  also,  according  to  some  writers, 
''» the  archang.1  St.  Miehacl.  Shortly  after  the  death 
'<■ -Vlwln,  in  1110,  the  Priory  of  (;rcat  Malvern 
Wame  subordinate  to  Westminster  Abbey,  Gislelwrt, 
till'  abltot  of  which,  having  assigned  certain  estates 
"f  the  yearly  value  of  241.  13s.  4d.,  for  the  pnqiosu 
"f  olttaining  the  patronage :  the  prior  and  convent 
luiwevcr  continued  to  act  as  an  indcjicndcnt  cor- 
{■■Mliun  in  the  management  of  their  afl'airs.  At  the 
di^srilution  of  monastic  establishments,  in  the  reign 
c^'Hrnry  VIII.,  the  revenues  of  this  houxe  amounted 
In  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds.  That 
fflnnanh  granted  the  property  to  William  Pinnocke, 
H  whom  It  was  alienated  to  John  Kuottesford,  Ser-  ' 
>*'it  at  Arms,  who  shortly  after,  in  eonsec|uence  of  ^ 
tlw  dcrtiy  of  the  Parish  Church,  sold  the  Priory  Church 
tci  tbu  parishioners  of  Great  Malvern,  by  whom  it  has  j 
I   '^R  uncc  been  osed  fw  that  purpose.  | 


'  With  the  exception  of  tlic  Naie,  whiih  is  in 
the  Auglo-Normau  style,  and  undoubtedly  part  of 
the  original  structure,  Malvern  Priory  Church  id 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  examples  of  tlie  later  style 
of  Gothic,  or  pointed  architecture,  which  prevailed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

The  Priory  gateway,  an  edifice  of  considerable 
beauty,  in  the  later  English  style,  and  an  ancient 
structure  now  converted  into  a  bam,  but  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Refectory,  and  Audit  Hall 
of  the  priory,  are  the  only  other  existing  remains  of 
the  once  extensive  conventual  cstabUshment  of  Great 
Malvern. 

Besides  the  fame  which  it  has  acquired  from  the 
extreme  beauty  and  salubrity  of  its  situation,  in 
which  it  !•<  sujferlor  to  almost  any  other  English 
"watering-place,"  Malvern  has  also  derived  some 
celebrity  from  its  medicinal  springs,  for  the  pur|>ose  of 
using  which,  the  Princess  Victoria  remained  here  for 
several  months  during  the  summer  of  1K30.  The 
village  of  Great  Malvern,  which  stands  in  a  re<:i>r-->i, 
and  along  a  sort  of  natural  terrace,  between  tjie 
Worcestershire  Beacon  and  the  North  Hill,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  range,  l»as  conseijncntly  bci'n 
recently  much  extended ;  its  appearanci-  i 
the  woods  which  clothe  this  part  of  the  a 
particularly  when  viewed  from  a  short  distui 
'X<:ccdingly  picturesque. 

Although  scarcely  any  running  water  issues  fioin 
the  hilN,  there  are  many  tnedicinal  sjirings,  which 
:hicfly  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  side;  only  four, 
however,  are  at  present  helil  in  any  repute.  "  Kt. 
c"s  Well,"  which  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above  the  Crown  Hotel,  in  Great  Malveni,  is 
one  of  the  most  frequented  of  these  springs. 
.■tlicacy  has  been  chiefly  ascribed  to  its  exti'i<ine 
purity,  assisted  by  the  fixed  air  which  it  contains, 
water  is  nearly  tasteless :  its  temperature,  as  it 
issues  from  the  rock,  is  about  -17°  Fuhn'nheit.  The 
Chalybeate  spring  rises  about  a  quarter  of  a  luik 
from  the  Priory  Church  ;  it  is  considered  by  medical 
writers  to  l)c  "  a  light,  pleasant,  and  valuable  tonir., 
invigoniting  the  etomocb,  mi  giving  tone  to  tb^ 
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system  generally."  The  water  of  the  "  Holy  Well/* 
vrhlch  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  principal 
village,  near  the  road  to  Little  Malvern,  has  been 
found,  on  analysis,  to  differ  little  in  its  nature  from 
that  of  St.  Anne's  Well.  It  is  also  much  resorted  to, 
and  excellent  accomodations  are  provided  for  visiters 
in  its  vicinity.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these 
islands,  who  ascribed  its  virtues  to  a  supernatural 
effect  J  whence  the  name  it  still  retains.  A  short 
distance  above  this  spring  is  the  "  Eye  Well,"  which 
we  learn  from  an  old  writer,  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  its  efficacy  in  curing  disorders  of  the  eyes 
and  eyelids,  more  than  two  centuries  since ;  the 
people  then  "resorting  to  it  in  troops."  The  Malvern 
waters  are  considered  most  efficacious  in  consumptive 
and  scrofulous  disorders ;  and  in  all  cases  where 
the  constitution  has  been  weakened  by  excess.  In 
most  complaints  for  which  they  are  prescribed, 
they  must  both  be  drunk  and  bathed  in  :  but  what- 
ever virtues  they  may  possess,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  salubrity  of  the  air  proves  a  powerful 
auxiliary  in  restoring  that  greatest  of  blessings,-^ 
health — ^to  man. 

The  drives  and  walks  in  the  vicinity  of  Malvern 
are  full  of  variety  and  interest ;  and  the  hill- side,  in 
despite  of  its  perpendicularity,  has  by  the  aid  of  art 
been  rendered  readily  accessible  even  to  the  infirm. 
The  parish  of  Great  Malvern,  in  1831,  contained  a 
population  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty 
individuals,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  a  fourth 
within  the  preceding  ten  years. 

About  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Great  Malvern, 
in  a  wild  and  wooded  gorge  below  the  Herefordshire 
Beacon,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range,  is  situated 
the  village  of  Little  Malvern.  The  scenery  around 
this  sequestered  spot,  is  singularly  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive. A  priory  for  ten  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
order  was  founded  here  in  11 71,  which  was  dissolved 
at  the  abolition  of  the  lesser  monasteries  in  1538, 
when  the  revenues,  according  to  Dugdale,  amounted 
to  98/.  lOs.  9d.  Some  remains  of  this  structure  are 
to  be  seen  attached  to  an  ancient  dwelling-house, 
called  Malvern  Court,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Wakeman, 
who  is  believed  to  be  the  last  descendant  of  the 
celebrated  Welch  chieftain,  Owen  Glendwr.  The 
Priory  Church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  is  in 
an  extremely  dilapidated  condition  -,  its  design  was 
cruciform,  with  an  enriched  tower  rising  from  its 
centre,  but  the  transept  no  longer  exists.  The  pre- 
sent remains,  which  are  almost  concealed  by  luxuriant 
ivy,  attest  that  this  church  must  once  have  been  a 
structure  of  great  elegance.  Its  interior  still  contains 
much  to  delight  the  lover  of  antiquity  j  the  stained 
glass  windows  are  said  once  to  have  rivalled  those  of 
its  stately  sister  at  Great  Malvern.  Nearly  three 
miles  from  this  spot,  on  the  Herefordshire  side  of  the 
hills,  are  the  solitary  and  aged  ruins  of  Bransil  Castle, 
a  structure  of  unknown  antiquity :  many  WTiters 
ascribe  its  erection  to  the  Britons,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Romans  from  this  island. 


X.TKE8  waiTTEUr  IN  ENGLISH  BY  THE  RAJAH  OP  TANJO&E, 
OK  THE  TOMB  OF  THE  MISSIOKARY,   SCHWARTZ, 

Fir 31  thou  wast,  humble  and  wise; 
Honest  and  pure,  free  from  disguise ; 
Father  of  orphans,  widows'  support ; 
Comfort  in  sorrow  of  every  sort : 
To  the  benighted,  dispenser  of  light, 
Doing  and  pointing  to  that  which  is  right ; 
Blessing  to  people,  to  princes,  to  me ; 
May  I,  my  father,  bo  worthy  of  thee, 
Wisheth  and  prayeth  thy  Sarbojee. 

LVeafHeUr 


ON  WINTER. 
The  different  seasons  of  the  year  are  destined  to 
awaken  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  piety  which  the 
heart  can  feel.  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn, 
excite  in  us  feeltags  of  hope,  joy,  and  gratitude  3  and, 
to  the  thoughtful  and  feeling  mind.  Winter  comes  not 
without  a  blessing  on  \\b  wings  :  perhaps  the  noblest 
lessons  of  religion  are  to  be  learnt  amidst  its  clouds 
and  storms ;  it  teaches  us  to  trust  with  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 

Whilst  we   contemplate   the    decaying   sun,   and 
hear  the  winds  of  Winter,  do  we  not  also  remember 
that  this  reign  of  gloom  and  desolation  will  pass 
away,  that  Spring  will  again  resume  her  reign  of 
beauty,  and  the  voice  of  joy  again  be  heard  in  the 
promises  of  another  season  ?     In  the  multitude  of 
years  that  have  gone  before  us,  this  mighty  resurrec- 
tion has  been  annually  accomplished,  this  beneficence 
of   Heaven  has  been  yearly  renewed.     There  is  no 
language  which  can  speak  more  intelligibly  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  than  this  language  of  nature,  which 
is  repeated  to  us  every  year.     It  tells  us  that  the 
Power  which  first  created  the  world,  is  weakened  by 
no  time,  and  subject  to  no  decay ;  it  teaches  us  that 
in  the  magnificent  system  of  his  government  there 
exists  no  evil  3  that  those  very  appearances  which,  io 
our  limited  view,  seem  pregnant  with  destruction,  are 
in  the  boundless  extent  of  his  providence  the  sources 
of  returning  good ;  and,  amidst  the  apparent  decay 
of  nature,  reminds  us  of  that  Almighty  Power  by 
which  all  is  renewed,  and  of  the  unceasing  goodoess 
of    Him   whom   both    Summer   and   Winter  obey. 
Think  not  that  He  who  thus  watches  over  the  material 
world  is  regardless  of  the  moral  happiness  of  man, 
think  rather  that  he  thus  opens  to  you  his  laws. 
Believe  that  in  his  moral  system  there  is  no  evil  to    j 
the  righteous,  remember  that  it  is  not  the  momentary     i 
state,  but  the  final  issue  and  end  which  is  to  disclose 
his  eternal  design. 

Whilst,  therefore,  you  see  the  storm  of  winter 
preparing  the  earth  for  the  blossom  of  another 
spring,  let  them  be  as  a  sign  to  you  of  those  kind 
severities  by  which  He  prepares  your  soul  for  greater 
joys,  by  which  He  purifies  your  desires,  strengthens 
your  faith,  and  weans  you  from  the  love  of  a  tem- 
porary world. 

Of  the  innumerable  eyes  which  open  upon  nature, 
there  are  none  but  those  of  man  which  can  see  itd 
Author  and  its  end.    There  is  something  very  solemr^ 
in  this  mighty  privilege;  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  bein^ 
not  made  to  perish  with  time,  and  formed  to  kno^ 
in  a  greater  hour  Him  who  inhabiteth  eternity.    I*^ 
is,  moreover,  the  privilege  of  that  being  whom  th^ 
Son  of  God  came  to  seek  and  to  save.    Let,  then,  th^ 
rains  of  Heaven  descend  and  the  storms  of  winter 
blow,  and  whilst  the  inferior  creatures  shrink  froi** 
their  approach,  let  us  meet  them  as  signs  of  th^ 
same  goodness  which  brings  forth  the  promises  c^» 
spring,  and  fulfils  the  hopes  of  harvest;  let  ns  se^ 
them  as  the  evidences  of  that  Wisdom  which  maki^^ 
momentary  evil  the  source  of  final  good.     Whatev^*^ 
may  be  the  natural  or  moral  appearances  we  beholcJj 
let  us  never  forget  that  the  same  Almighty  mia^ 
reigns  amidst  them  all,  and  that  to  the  wise  and  tl^^^ 
virtuous,  all  things  work  together  for  their  good;  aa^ 
that  amidst  the  winter  of  our  moral  nature,  thi 
mind  is  formed  and  those  dispositions  are  ni 
which  are  to  awaken  under  the  infiuence  of  a  grcal 
spring,  and  to  exist  when  the  revolutions  of  natQ^ 
are  past,  and  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. ^ALisor^^ 

Hast  thou  riches  ?  Hast  thou  beauty  ?  Hast  thou  talent^^ 
Hast  thou  power  ? — Be  careful  not  to  provoke  the  Qwi  t^^ 
abusing  the  gift. — Taylor« 
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THE    VOLCANO    OF    KIRAUEA, 

IM   THE    ISLAND   or   SAWAII,    OB.   OWHYQEE. 

Tax  Sandwich  Islands  *  discovered  by  Captain  Cook, 
A.  D.  1778,  are  eleven  in  number,  and  lie  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  18°  54',  and  22°  15'  of  north 
latitude :  they  have  been  some  time  subject  to  one 
kiog,  vho  put  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  Greftt  Britain.    The  National  Flag  of  the 


islands  was  given  them  many  years  ago  by  the 
British  Government,  accompanied  by  an  assurance 
that  it  would  be  respected  wherever  the  British  flag 
was  acknowledged.  It  is  an  English  jack  with  eight 
or  nine  horizontal  stripes  iif  white,  red,  aad  blue. 

These  islands  seem  generally  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin,  especially  the  largest  of  them,  Hawaii  or 
Owhyhee,  (where  Captain  Cook  was  killed  in  the 
year  1779,)  which  also  contains  the  most  extensive 
and  extraordinary  volcano  probably  in  the  whole 
world.  This  island,  in  shape,  resembles  an  equilateral 
triangle,  being  about  97  miles  in  length,  78  in 
breadth,  and  280  miles  in  circumference,  and  covering 
a  suriace  of  4000  square  miles.  Its  mountains  do 
not  pierce  the  clouds  like  obelisks  or  spires,  but  in 
most  parts,  and  from  the  southern  shore  in  particular, 
the  ascent  ia  gradual  aud  comparatively  unbroken, 
from  the  sea-beach  to  the  lofty  summit  of  Mouna 
Koa  and  Mouna  Kca,  which,  from  the  snow  always 
lying  upon  them,  probably  are  not  less  than  from 
16,000  to  18,400  feet.  The  base  of  these  mourn- 
tains  is,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the 
sea-shore,  covered  with  trees;  higher  up,  their  sides 
are  clothed  with  bushes,  ferns,  and  Alpine  plants  j 
but  their  summits  are  formed  of  lava,  partly  de- 
composed, yet  destitute  of  every  kind  of  verdure. 
There  are  a  few  inland  settlements  on  the  cast  and 
north-west  parts  of  the  island,  but  in  general  the 
interior  is  an  uninhabited  wilderness.  The  heart  of 
the  island,  forming  a  vast  central  valley  between  the 
mountains,  is  almost  unknown;  no  road  leads  across 
it  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  shore :  but  it  is 
reported  by  ttie  natives,  who  have  entered  it,  to  he 
bristled  with  forests  of  Ohia,  or  to  exhibit  vast  tracts 
of  sterile  and  indurated  lava. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  island  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, is  found  near  the  sea-shore,  along  which  the 
towns  and  villages  of  tiie  natives  are  thickly  scattered : 
the  population  at  present  is  about  65,000.  The 
volcano  Is  called  Kirauea.  It  is  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  sea.  Wc  expected  to  see  a  mountain  with 
a  broad  base  and  rough  indurated  sides,  composed 
of  loose  slags  or  hardened  streams  of  lava,  and  the 
summit  of  which  would  have  presented  a  ru^ed 
wall  of  scoria,  forming  the  ruin  of  a  mighty  caldron. 
But  instead  of  this  we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge 
of  a  steep  precipice,  with  a  vast  plain  before  us,  15 
or  16  miles  in  circumference  and  sunk  from  200  to 
*  Sm  Salnrdag  Magaiint,  Vol.  111.,  pp.  IDS.  US. 


400  feet  below  its  original  level.  The  surface  of  this 
plain  was  uneven  and  strewed  over  with  large  stones 
and  volcanic  rocks,  and  in  the  centre  of  if  was  the 
great  crater/  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  precipice  on  which  we  were  standing.  We 
walked  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge,  where,  the 
precipice  being  less  steep,  a  descent  to  the  plain 
below  seemed  practicable.  It  required,  however, 
the  greatest  caution,  as  the  stones  and  fragments  of 
rocks  frequently  gave  way  under  our  feet,  and  rolled 
down  from  above;  but  with  all  our  care  we  did  not 
reach  the  bottom  without  several  falls  and  slight 
bruises.  After  walking  some  distance  over  the 
sunken  plain,  which  in  several  places  sounded  hollow 
under  our  feet,  we  at  length  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
great  crater,  where  a  Epectacle  sublime  aud  even 
appalUng  pri-sented  itself  before  us. 

We  stopped  and  trembled.  Astonishment  and  awe 
for  some  moments  rendered  us  mute,  and  like 
statues  we  stood  fixed  to  the  spot,  with  our  eyes 
riveted  on  the  abyss  below.  Immediately  before  us, 
yawned  an  immense  gulf,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
about  two  miles  in  length,  from  N.E.  to  S.W., 
nearly  a  mile  in  width,  and  apparently  800  feet  deep. 
The  bottom  was  covered  with  lava,  and  the  S.W.  and 
northern  parts  of  it,  were  one  vast  flood  of  burning 
matter,  in  a  state  of  terrific  ebidlition,  rolling  to  aud 
fro  its  "  fiery  surge"  and  flaming  billows.  Fifty-nne 
conical  islands  of  varied  form  and  size,  containing  so 
many  craters,  rose  either  round  the  edge,  or  from  tlie 
surface  of  the  burning  lake.  Twenty-two  constantly 
emitted  columns  of  gray  smoke,  or  pyramids  of 
brilliant  flame,  and  several  of  these  at  the  same  time 
vomited  from  their  ignited  mouths  streams  of  lava, 
which  rolled  in  blazing  torrents  down  their  black, 
indented  sides,  into  the  boiling  mass  below.  The 
existence  of  these  conical  craters,  led  us  to  conclude 
that  the  boiling  caldron  of  lava  before  us,  did  not 
form  the  focus  of  the  volcano ;  that  this  mass  of 
melted  lava  was  comparatively  shallow,  and  that  the 
basin  in  which  it  was  contained,  was  separated  by  a 
stratum  of  solid  matter  from  the  great  volcanic  abyss 
which  constantly  poured  out  its  melted  contents 
through  these  numerous  craters,  into  this  upper 
reservoir.  We  were  further  inclined  to  this  opinion, 
from  the  vast  columns  of  vapour  continually  ascend- 
ing from  the  chasms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sulphur- 
banks,  and  pools  of  water :  for  they  must  have  been 
produced  by  other  fire  than  that  which  caused  the 
ebullition  in  the  lava  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 
crater,  and  also  by  noticing  a  number  of  small 
craters  in  vigorous  action,  situated  high  up  the  sides 
of  the  great  gulf,  and  apparently  quite  detached  from 
it.  The  streams  of  lava  which  they  emitted,  rolled 
down  into  the  lake,  and  mingled  with  the  melted  mass 
there,  which,  though  thrown  up  by  different  aper- 
tures,  bad  perhaps  been  originally  fused  in  one  vast 

Tlie  sides  of  the  gulf  before  us,  although  composed 
of  different  strata  of  ancient  lava,  were  perpendicular 
for  about  400  feet,  and  rose  from  a  wide,  horizontal 
ledge  of  solid  black  lava,  of  irregular  breadth,  but 
extending  completely  round.  Beneath  this  ledge,  the 
sides  sloped  gradually  towards  the  burning  lake, 
which  was,  as  nearly  as  we  could  judge,  300  or  400 
feet  lower.  The  gray,  aud  in  some  places  appa- 
rently calcined,  sides  of  the  great  crater  before  us, 
the  fissures  which  intersected  the  surface  of  the 
plain  on  which  we  were  standing,  the  long  banks 
of  sulphur  (many  of  which  were  hot  aud  treacher- 
ous to  walk  up<m)  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
abyss,  the  vigorous  action  of  tlie  numerous  small 
cratera  on  its  borders,  the   dense  columns  of  va^ 
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•poor  ind  amoke  that  rose  at  the  north  and  sonth 
end  of  llie  plain,  together  with  the  ridge  of  steep 
rocks,  by  which  it  was  sniTOunded,  rising  probably 
in  some  places  300  or  400  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  presented  an  immense  volcanic  panorama, 
the  effect  of  which  was  greatly  augmented  by  the 
constant  roaring  of  the  vast  fumaccB  below. 

After  the  first  feelings  of  astoniehment  had  sub- 
sided, we  remained  a  considerable  time  contempla- 
ting a  scene  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  and 
which  filled  us  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the 
almost  overwhelming  manifestation  it  affords  of  the 
power  of  that  dread  Being,  who  created  the  world, 
and  who  has  declared  that  by  fire  he  will  one  day 
destroy  it. 

From  the  north  end  of  the  crater  wc  went  in 
search  of  water,  which  we  had  been  informed  was  to 
be  found  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  a  number  of 
columns  of  vapour,  which  we  saw  rising  in  a 
northerly  direction.  About  half  a  mile  distant  we 
found  two  or  three  small  pools  of  perfectly  sweet 
fresh  water,  a  luxnry  which,  notwithstanding  the 
reports  of  the  natives,  we  did  not  expect  to  meet 
with  in  these  regions  of  fire.  It  proved  a  most 
grateful  refreshment  to  ua,  after  ttHVi^Iling  not  less 
than  twenty  miles  over  a  barren  thirsty  desert. 
These  pools  appeared  great  natural  curiosities.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  was  perceptibly 
warm,  and  rent  by  several  deep  irr^ular  chasms, 
from  which  steam  and  thick  vapours  continually 
arose.  In  some  places  these  chasms  wore  two  feet 
wide,  and  from  them  a  volume  of  steam  ascended, 
which  was  immediately  condensed  by  the  cool  moun- 
tiun  air,  and  driven,  tike  drizzling  rain,  into  hollows 
on  the  compact  lava  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
chasms.  The  pools,  which  were  six  or  eight  feet 
from  the  chasms,  were  surrounded  and  covered  by 
flags,  rushes,  and  tall  grass.  Nourished  by  the 
moisture  of  the  vapours,  these  plants  flourish  luxu- 
riantly, and  in  their  turn  sheltered  the  pools  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  prevented  evaporation.    We 


[Fkbevahy  7,  t635. 

expected  to  find  the  mter  mm,  bnt  in  this  ve  were 
also  agreeably  disappointed  ;  we  quenched  oqr  thint 
with  water  thus  distilled  by  nature, 

Wc  could  form  no  correct  estimate  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  volcano  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
the  only  means  we  had  of  judging  being  the  dif- 
ference of  temperature  in  the  air,  as  shown  by  onr 
thermometer,  which,  on  the  shore,  was  usttally  at 
sunrise  71°,  but  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
volcano,  was  at  the  same  hoar  no  higher  than  46°. 

The  uneven  sammtts  of  the  steep  rocks  that,  Uke 
a  wall,  many  mdes  in  extent,  surrounded  the  crater 
and  all  its  appendages,  showed  the  original  level  of 
the  country,  or  perhaps  marked  the  base,  and  formed, 
as  it  were,  the  natural  buttresses  of  some  lofty 
monntaia,  raised,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  volcanic  matter,  the  bowels  of  which 
had  been  consumed  by  volcanic  fire,  and  the  sides 
of  which  had  afterwards  fallcQ  into  the  vast  furnace, 
where,  reduced  a  second  time  to  a  liquefied  state, 
they  had  been  again  vomited  out  on  the  adjacent 
plain. 

But  the  magnificent  fires  of  Kiranea,  which  wc 
had  viewed  with  such  admiration,  appeared  in 
dwindle  into  insignificance,  when  wc  thought  of  the 
probable  subterranean  fires  immediately  beneath  us. 
The  whole  island  of  Hawaii  is,  from  the  summits  of 
its  lofty  mountains  down  to  the  beach,  according  to 
every  observation  which  we  could  make,  one  com- 
plete mass  of  lava,  or  other  volcanic  matter,  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  decomposition.  Perforated  witli 
innumerable  apertures,  in  the  shape  of  craters,  the 
island  forms  a  hollow  cone  over  one  vast  furnace, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  a  stupendous  sub-marine 
mountain,  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  nr, 
possibly,  the  fires  may  rage  with  augmented  furcc 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  rearing  through  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  water  the  base  of  Ilawaiii 
and,  at  the  same  time,  forming  a  pynunidal  funnel 
from  the  furnace  to  the  atmosphere. 

[Abrulgtd  frm  Ellh'i  Tour  It  Owhyhrt.i 
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EAST  INDIA  STATIONS.     No.  VI. 
Bknarks.    Part  2*. 

Benarks  derives  its  title  of  "The  Most  Holy  City/' 
from  its  having  been,  it  is  said,  the  birth-place  of 
the  great  Hindoo  deity,  Brahma.     It  is   also   still 
the  sanctuary  of  his  religion,  and  the  seat  at  once 
of  Brahminical  learning,  and  Brahminical  supersti- 
tion.    There  are  stated  to   be  in  the  city   no   less 
than  8000  houses   belonging  to  the  Brahmins,   or 
priests,  alone.    And  this  is  the  more  probable,  because 
it  is,  as  it  were,  their  university,  from  whence  they 
are  yearly  sent  foirth  to  propagate  the  reifftl  of  eftotk 
The  Hindoos  do  not  hesitate  to  r«preii$t)t  Uie  plftCe  as 
the  centre  of  idl  that  is  sacred,  the  focus  of  all  that 
is  wise,  and  the  foutitAin  of  M  that  is  good^    They 
seem,   however^   to   be  aware  ihttt  the  city  ii  not 
exactly  what  it  once  wtu.    JPor  A  legend  reepeetitig 
its  sanctity  has  been  prenefVed, — absurd  itideed,  and 
extravagant  throughout,  but  containing  in  it  some- 
thing of  a  good  moral, — which  states  that  "  Benares 
had  been  originally  built  of  gold,  but  in  coniMtmw  of 
tlie  sins  of  th9  fmplt^  it  bectoie  stone,  and  latterly, 
owing  to  tktir  Mrr«a»lNf  ^tkeintH^  it  had  degenerated 
into  clay.**     Yet  the  Brahmins  still  fondly  assert  that 
"  Benares  ts  no  part  of  the  earthly  globe^  ibr  whereas 
the  globe  resta  only  on  the  thousand-headed  serpent^ 
Ananta  (eternity,)  this  city  ts  ilked  upon  the  point  of 
Siva's  trident  I '    and  as   a  proof  ctf  this,  they  say 
that  no  earthquake  ii  ever  felt  within  its  holy  limits. 
Benares  is  celebrated  throughout    India,  as   the 
seat   of  theological    learning   and   philosophy,   and 
during  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  Centuries  and  a  half, 
the  superstitious   devotions    of    the    Hindoos    haVe 
undergone  no  manner  of  change.      Bishop  Heber 
says,  *'  We  visited  a  celebrated  temple^  named  the 
Yishvayesa,  consisting  of  Very  small  but  beautiful 
specimens  of  carved  stone^Wofk^  and  the  place  is  one 
of  the  most  holy  in  Hindostani  thoUffh  it  is  not  so 
sacred  as  another  spot  adjoining,  whteh  Aufungiebe 
defiled,  and  built  a  mosque  upon  it,  so  as  to  render 
it,  for  the  f\iture»  inaceesstbie  to  the  wcnrshippers 
of  Brahma«     The  temple-t?nurt|  small  as  tt  is,  is 
crowded,  like  ft  farm-yard^  with  Very  (kl  and  tame 
bulls,  which  thrust  their  noses  Into  ewerf  one's  hand 
and  pockets  (or  grain  and  sweetmeats,  which  are 
given  them  in  great  quantities  )  the  cloisters  are  no 
less  jfoll  of  naked  devotees,  and  Uie  continued  hum 
of  Ram  !  Ram  t  is  enousth  to  make  a  stranger  giddy. 
Near  this  tower  is  a  weu  with  a  small  tower  over  it, 
and  a  steep  flight  of  stops  for  deseenvlhig  to  the 
water,  which  is  brought  by  a  subterraneous  channel 
from  the  Ganges,  and,  for  some  r<&ail^n,  accounted 
more  holy  than  the  Gangoi  itself;  all  pilgrims  to 
Benares  are  enjoined  to  drink  and  wash  here." 
•  Amongst    the    devotees   who    prowl    about    the 
temples  at  Benares,  there  arc  some  of  the  most 
revolting  objects  that  can  be  SUppo^d  to  exist  in 
any  state  of  hnman  society;   they  art   disgusting 
beyond    description.      Fitch,   who  virited    Benares 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteentli  century,  has 
alluded  to  these  monsters  of  devotbn  as  existing  in 
his  time.     Of  one,  in  particular,  he  says,  '^  His  beard 
was  of  enormous  growth,  his  hair  hanging  more 
than  half  down  his  Oody,  his  nails  two  inches  long  -, 
he  would  not  i^wak  evim  to   the  king."      These 
visionaries  now  frequently  live  in  the  depths  of  the 
jungles,  like  Wild  beasis,  subsisting  on  roots,  or  on 
fruits,  or  on  the  easual  benefkctions  of  travellers ; 
they  go  perAMtly  naked,   having  their  bodies  be- 
daubed with  eow-dung,  and  sprinkled  with  wood- 
ashes^  nsithar  eutttng  their  nails,  their  hab»  nor  their 
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beards.  These  monsters  occasionally  inflict  on  them- 
selves the  most  severe  and  horrible  tortures,  in 
order  to  establish  a  claim,  as  the  poor  creatures 
pretend,  upon  the  Deity  to  give  them  an  everlasting 
reward  in  Paradise  !  Some  keep  their  limbs  in 
particular  positions,  until  the  sinews  and  joints 
become  immoveable !  Others  chain  themselves  to 
trees  with  their  faces  towards  the  rising  sun,  in 
which  position  they  sometimes  remain  for  years,  if 
death  do  not  release  them  from  their  torments  ;  and 
they  are  fed  meanwhile  by  devout  passengers,  who 
throng  around  them,  and  offer  to  them  the  most 
servile  language,  as  if  to  beings  raised  above  man- 
kind  by  sup^or  gifts,  and  untainted  sanctity! 
Others  sleep  niehtly  upon  beds  composed  of  iron 
spikes  sufficiently  blunted  not  to  penetrate  their 
flesh  !  Others,  again,  bury  themselves  alive  in  a 
hole  just  large  enough  to  contain  their  bodies,  having 
a  small  opening  to  admit  the  hand  of  the  charitable 
passenger  who  supplies  them  with  food,  and  in  this 
narrow  grave  they  will  continue  for  years. 

The  extent  to  which  mendicity  is  frequently  carried, 
amongst  the  Brahmins  in  India,  is  scarcely  to  be 
Conceived.  It  is  really  astonishing  what  immense 
sums  they  levy  annually  upon  the  charitable  and 
religious  of  their  own  creed,  who  think  that  they  do 
God  service  by  administering  to  their  necessities,  or 
rather  excesses,  for  many  of  them  are  the  most 
profligate  wretches  in  existence.  In  the  province  of 
Bengcd,  it  has  been  computed  that  there  is  a  popu- 
lation of  at  least  two  millions  who  subsist  entirely 
by  begging. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  degraded 
mendicants  at  Benares  is  thus  described  by  an  eye- 
witness t.  "  He  was  what  they  call  a  Poddoobahoo 
of  the  Yogue  tribe.  He  had  vowed  to  keep  his  right 
arm  erect  above  his  head  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  ;  but  when  that  terhi  had  expired,  the  arm 
remained  fixed,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  use  it : 
the  sinews  had  slirunk,  the  limb  had  withered ;  the 
nails  had  grown  to  an  enormous  length,  quite  through 
the  hand,  which  was  clenched,  and  looked  like 
monstrous  claws.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  man 
was  squalid  and  repulsive  in  the  most  odious  degree. 
His  hair  was  long,  matted,  and  filled  with  filth  ;  his 
shaggy  beard,  tangled  and  thick  with  the  revolting 
accumulation  of  years,  covered  his  meagre  chest,  which 
was  smeared  with  cow-dung  and  ashes.  His  eyes 
glared  with  an  expression  of  reckless  impiety  j  he 
scowled  upon  all  around  him  who  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  administer  to  his  wants,  and  the  silent  arro- 
gance of  this  loathsome  beggar  was  truly  disgusting.*' 

But  the  great  object  of  superstitious  reverence  at 
Benares  is  the  river  Ganges.  In  the  estimation  of  the 
Hindoos  there  is  not  a  name  upon  earth,  and  scarcely 
in  heaven,  so  sacred.  Its  waters  are  said  to  descend 
from  above,  and  to  purify  from  every  stain  the  man 
who  undergoes  in  them  a  thorough  ablution.  To 
die  upon  its  banks,  moistened  by  its  stream,  is 
deemeid  a  sure  passport  to  Paradise.  Journeys,  ex- 
tending to  thousands  of  miles,  are  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  beholding  and  bathing  in  its  sacred  cur- 
rent. Besides  the  number  of  pilgrims,  which  is 
enormous,  who  come  to  Benares  from  every  part  of 
India,  a  great  multitude  of  rich  individuals,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  almost  all  the  great  men,  who  are 
from  time  to  time  disgraced  or  banished  from 
home,  by  the  revolutions  which  are  continually 
occurring  in  the  Hindoo  states,  come  hither  to 
wash  away  their  sins.  Many  rash  devotees  even 
jrield  themselves  to  a  voluntary  death  amid  the 
waves  of  the  river,  fancying  that  they  thus  secure 
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complete  felicity  in  a  fixture  world.  They  purchase 
two  large  kedgeree  pots^  between  which  they  tie 
themselves^  and  when  empty^  these  support  their 
weight  in  the  water.  Thus  equipped,  they  paddle 
into  the  stream^  then  fill  the  pots  with  the  water 
which  surrounds  them,  and  thus  sink  into  eternity. 

Another  instance  of  the  gross  superstition  of  the 
Hindoos  is  related  by  the  writer  before  mentioned. 
Whilst  Sir  Charles  Wilkins  was  an  inmate  of  the 
Shewallah  Ghautj  as  the  palace  at  Benares  appointed 
for  his  residence  was  named,  the  following  extraor- 
dinary scene  took  place.  The  building  is  situated  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  th^  city,  but  on  the  very 
margin  of  the  river.  One  day  a  fakir,  of  a  most 
squalid  appearance,  was  seen  on  the  steps  of  the 
ghaut.  He  appeared  to  hav^  but  recently  arrived 
from  some  distant  quarter,  where  there  was  no 
sacred  water  ia  which  to  cleanse  hia  hallowed  limbs, 
as  he  impiously  considered  theiPi  for  b^  had  evidently 
allowed  the  filth  of  years  to  accumulate  on  them. 
He  descended  the  ghaut,,  and  entl^d  the  water  with 
bis  long  hair  trailing  upon  the  steps  behind  him, 
until  it  at  lengtf]k  floated  on  the  bright  unruffled 
surface  of  the  sacred  river.  He  then  washed  this 
enormous  burden  of  his  huge  head  with  great  care, 
divesting  it  of  a  load  of  filth*  When  he  had  com- 
pleted his  abhition,  apparently  much  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  he  quitted  the  water  with  his  long  black 
hair  carefully  twisted  round  his  arm  to  keep  it  from 
touching  the  ground,  for  it  had  reached  the  extraor- 
dinary length  of  twelve  fbet.  As  soon  as  he  had 
attained  the  top  of  the  steps,  he  entered  the  left  wing 
of  the  Shewallah  Ghaut,  which  was  unoccnpied,  the 
centre  only  being  inhabited  by  Sir  Charles  Wilkins, 
ascended  the  flat  terraced  roof,  when  placing  himself 
npon  his  back,  and  resting  his  head  upon  the  low 
parapet,  with  his  face  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  the 
burning  sun,  the  intense  heat  of  which  was  inoreased 
by  the  reflection  from  the  chuMom  plane  upon  which 
his  body  rested  j  he  suffered  his  hair  to  hang  down 
upon  the  wall  until  it  was  completely  dry :  as  soon 
as  this  was  the  case,  he  gathered  up  his  long  black 
locks,  and  disappeared. 

On  reading  such  descriptions  as  these,  must  not 
we  Christians  be  ready  to  exclaim,  with  Bishop 
Heber; — 

Can  we  whose  toals  are  lighted  I  Oan  we  to  men  benighted 
With  wisdom  fh>m  on  high,   |     The  lamp  of  life  deny  ? 

And  indeed,  it  is  cheering  to  learn  that  that  lamp 
has  been  now  for  some  years  lighted  up  in  this  most 
benighted  city.  There  is  a  handsome  church  at  the 
cantonment  of  Secrole,  large  enough  to  accommodate 
all  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  station :  the 
service  of  which  is  performed  by  a  chaplain  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Bishop  Heber,  in  his  Jowmal,  speaks  also  of  the 
existence  of  an  Hindostanee  place  of  worship  j  a 
small,  but  neat  chapel,  which  had  been  built  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  (now  Archdeacon)  Corrie,  in  which, 
after  a  compendium  of  our  beautiful  Morning  Service 
in  Hindostanee  had  been  read  by  the  church  mis- 
sionary stationed  there,  he  delivered  the  Blessing  for 
the  first  time,  in  that  language.  The  Bishop  also 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  a  large 
Church  of  England  mission-school,  established  in  the 
city,  which  is  as  follows  : — **  The  school  is  kept  in  a 
large  house,  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  made 
over  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  by  a  rich 
Bengalee  Baboo,  not  long  since  dead,  whom  Mr. 
Corrie  had  almost  persuaded  to  become  a  Christian, 
but  who,  at  length,  appears  to  have  settled  in  a  sort 
of  general  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the  Gospel, 
and  a  wish  to  improve  the  state  of  knowledge  and 


morality  amongst  his  countrsrmen.  In  these  opinions 
he  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  his  son,  Calisunker 
Grossant,  now  living,  and  also  a  liberal  benefactor  to 
this  and  other  establishments  for  national  education 
in  India.  The  house  is  a  native  dwelling,  containing 
on  the  ground-floor  several  small  low  rooms,  in  which 
are  the  junior  classes  3  and  above,  one  large  and 
lofty  hall^  supported  by  pillars,  where  the  Persian  and 
English  classes  meet,  besides  a  small  room  for  a 
library.  The  boys  on  the  establishment  are  about 
140;  under  the  care  of  an  English  schoolmaster, 
assisted  by  a  Persian  Moonshee,  and  two  Hindostanee 
writing-masters,  the  whole  under  the  inspection  of  a 
catechist,  The  boys  read  Oordoo,  Persian,  and 
English,  before  me,  extremely  well,  and  answered 
questions  both  in  English  and  Hindostanee,  with 
great  readiness.  The  English  books  they  read,  were 
the  New  Testament,  and  a  compendium  of  English 
History.  They  also  displayed  great  proficiency 
in  writing,  (Nagree,  Persian,  and  English,)  arith- 
metic, in  which  their  multiplication- table  extended  to 
100  X  100,  geography,  and  the  use  of  the  globes. 
To  judge  from  their  dress,  they  were  mostly  belonging 
to  the  middling  class  of  life.  Many,  |  think  the 
majority,  had  the  Brahminical  string.  I  asked  the 
catechist  and  schoolmaster,  whether  any  of  the  boys, 
or  their  parents,  objected  to  their  reading  the  New 
Testament  They  answered  that  they  had  never 
heard  any  objection  made,  nor  had  the  least  reason 
to  believe  that  any  was  felt.  The  boys,  thcv  said, 
were  very  fond  of  the  New  Testament,  and  I  can 
answer  for  their  understanding  it.  The  scene  was 
very  interesting :  there  were  present,  the  patron  of 
the  school,  Calisunker  Gossant,  a  shrewd,  and 
rather  ostentatious,  but  a  well-mannered  Baboo ;  his 
second  son,  a  fine  and  well-educated  young  man  -,  Mr. 
Macleod,  and  Mr.  Pripsep,  the  magistrates  of  the 
place«  both  very  acute  critics  in  Hindostanee  and 
Persian  j  some  ladies ;  and  a  crowd  of  swords,  spears, 
^nd  silver- sticks,  on  the  staircase ;  the  bearers  also,  by 
the  way,  seetning  to  take  as  much  interest  as  any  of 
us  in  what  was  passing.  One,  however,  of  the  most 
pleasing  sights  of  all,  was  the  calm,  but  intense  pleasure, 
visible  on  Archdeacon  Corrie's  face,  whose  efforts  and 
influence  had  first  brought  this  establishment  into 
activity,  and  who  now,  after  an  interval  of  several 
years,  was  witnessing  its  usefulness  and  prosperity." 
Earnestly  do  we  hope  that  seeds  such  as  these,  may 
so  spring  up  and  flourish  every  where  amongst  our 
benighted  fellow-subjects  in  India,  that  not  only  may 
the  horrid  system  of  superstition  and  depravity, 
which  we  have  seen  described  in  this  paper,  be  in 
time  entirely  rooted  from  the  land,  but  also  the 
lovely  and  beauteous  tree  of  the  Gospel  be  planted 
in  its  place ;  and  spread  wider  and  wider,  until  it 
cover  the  land,  bringing-forth  abundant  fruit,  even 
unto  everlasting  life  !  D.  I.  £. 

City  of  idol-temples,  and  of  shrines 

Where  folly  kneels  to  fiJeehood — ^how  the  pride 

Of  oar  humanity  is  here  rebuked ! 

Man,  that  aspires  to  rule  the  very  wind, 

And  make  the  sea  confess  his  majesty ; 

Whose  intellect  can  fill  a  little  scroll 

With  words  that  are  immortal ;  who  can  build 

Cities,  the  mighty  and  the  beautiful : 

Yet  man,-^thi8  glorious  creature,— can  debase 

His  spirit  down,  to  worship  wood  aad  stone, 

And  hold  the  very  beasts  which  hear  his  yoke, 

And  tremble  at  his  eye,  for  sacred  things. 

With  what  unutterable  humility 

We  should  bow  down,  thou  blessed  Cross,  to  thoo, 

Seeing  our  vanity  and  foolishness, 

When,  to  our  o^vn  devices  left,  we  frame 

A  shameful  creed  of  craft  and  cruelty.  L.  K.  I* 

rXkken  chiefly  from  the  Oriental  AnnwiL'] 
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FAMILUR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 
No.  VIII.  Hbat.  Ebullition.  Vapobization. 
LiauiDS,  vhea  combined  with  certain  qiuntities  of 
heat,  exhibit  a  commotioii  among  their  particles, 
vbich  is  termed  boiling,  or  ebullition.  From  the 
well-knonn  effects  of  boiling  water,  boilini/  and 
Mcalding  are  commoalj  considered  BynoQjrmous.  This 
is  a  popular  error,  as  will  be  shown  by  and  by; 
since  it  is  possible  to  make  some  liquids  boil  in  the 
same  vessel  io  which  others  freeze.  To  boil,  signifies, 
Lterally,  to  bubble ;  but  it  has  no  direct  reference  to 
temperature.  In  chemical  language,  boiling  denotes 
that  particular  temperature,  or  condition,  of  liquids, 
at  which  they  are  the  most  rapidly  convertible  into 
vapours,  and  beyond  which,  under  ordinary  circnm- 
stances,  it  is  impossible  to  accumulate  heat  in  them. 
It  is  hence  termed  the  boiling-point. 

All  other  conditions  being  the  same,  the  boiling- 
point  of  each  particular  liquid  is  constant.  As  some 
solid  bodies  require  greater  accessions  of  heat  than 
others,  before  they  can  be  made  to  assume  the  fluid 
form,  so  it  is  with  liquids.  They  are  changed  into 
v^Kiors  with  greater,  or  less,  facility,  according  to 
the  resistance  offered  by  them  to  the  expanding 
energies  of  heat;  and  which  might  depend  upon 
their  elementary  constitution,  their  comparative 
density,  or  the  degree  of  pressure  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  The  quality  of  the  vessels  in  which  liquids 
are  heated  is  known  to  affect  their  boiling-point;  as 
will  also  their  admixture  with  certain  solid  bodies  in 
a  minutely  divided  form.  When  heat  is  applied  to 
liquids  whose  surfaces  are  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  their  boiling-point  is  liable  to 
slight  variations,  as  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon 
them  is  increased,  or  diminished.  The  difference  is 
still  more  remarkable  when  the  usnal  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  entirely  removed,  or  considerably  in- 
creased, by  mechanical  means. 

When  a  solid  body  is  changed,  by  heat,  into  a 
liquid,  it  is  an  essential  condition,  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  imponderable  element  should  be 
accumulated  in  the  substance  acted  upon,  at  one 
time.  To  preserve  the  fluidity  thus  produced,  the 
heat,  so  accumulated,  must  be  permanently  main- 
tained. In  like  manner,  to  produce  continued  ebulli- 
tion in  a  liquid,  there  must  not  only  be  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  combined  with  it  at  one  time,  but 
it  must  receive  additional  supplies,  or  the  ebullition 
will  cease. 

Tne  following  table  exhibits  the  boiling-points  of 
a  few  of  the  liquids  most  commonly  known. 

Ether 06«     Oil  of  turpendne     .    314° 

Ammonia     ....  140      Sulphur 670 

Alcohol 173      Linseed  Oil     ...    600 

Water 2la       Whale  OU    ....  690 

Water  satanted  with  \ma      Mercury     ....    66B 

common  «alt  .  .  ] 
As  liquids  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  the  conditions  that  facilitate  its 
propagation  in  them.  In  a  solid  body,  a  metal  for 
instance,  heat  diffuses  itself  in  every  direction ;  being 
pushed  forward  from  particle  to  particle,  with  equal 
celerity,  whatever  may  be  its  situation  as  respects 
the  heating  agent.  With  liquids  it  is  otherwise;  heat 
being  propagated  in  them  by  means  of  the  motion  it 
produces  among  their  particles. 

The  non- conducting  properties  of  liquids,  when 
beat  is  applied  to  them  at  the  top,  instead  of  the 
bottom,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  simple  experiment 

Provide  two  glass  vessels  of  equal  dimensions, 
and  ne<irly  fill  them  with  cold  water.  Having  ascer- 
tained the  temperature  of  the  water,  (which  we  will 


suppose  to  be  50°,)  BTrange  the  vessels,  one  directly 
over  the  other,  as  represented  in  fig.  1 

On  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  ■,  poor  a 
little  ether,  and  inflame  it,  permitting  the  flame  to 
impinge  against  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a.  When 
the  ether  has  burnt  oat,  if  we  place  >  tbermomeler 
at  equal  depths  ia  each  of  the  vessels,  it  will  be 
found  that  whilst  the  water  in  a  has  acquired,  say 


50"  to  100°  additional  of  temperature,  that  in  b  will 
exhibit  scarcely  any  change;  thus  proving,  that  heat 
is  not  readily  propagated  downwards  in  liquids. 

The  movements  which  take  place  in  liquids  wlm 
they  are  heated,  may  be  shown  by  the  aid  of  a  i^asi 
vessel,  of  the  form  denoted  in  fig,  2. 

Let  the  vessel  be  nearly  filled  with  cold  water, 
with  which  there  has  been  previously  mixed  a  few 
grains  of  powdered  amber,  or  charcoal.  On  applying 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  we  shall  immediately  perceive  that  the  particles 
of  amber,  or  charcoal,  suspended  in  the  water,  are 
put  in  motion;  but  that  some  of  them  move  in  t 
direction  contrary  to  the  others.  The  water  in  con- 
tact with  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel,  being 
nearer  the  source  of  heat  than  that  in  the  centre,  it 
will  be  the  first  to  exhibit  an  increase  in  its  tempera- 
ture, by  the  increase  in  its  bulh,  and  consequent 
ascent  to  the  surface.  Motion  having  thus  com- 
menced, the  particles  that  first  b^an  to  ascend  are 
succeeded  by  those  which  have  received  greater 
accessions  of  heat;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  are 
pursued  by  others  still  warmer,  until  currents  arc 
established  in  the  directions  indicated  by  the  arrows. 
The  warmer  portions  of  the  liquid,  which  ascend  at 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  return  again  to  the  bottom, 
through  the  centre,  for  on  additional  supply  of  heat; 
and,  if  that  be  kept  up,  the  opposing  currents,  whose 
movements  could  at  first  be  plainly  seen,  soon 
become  rapid  and  indistinct.  A  few  small  bubbles 
of  vapour  are  next  seen  to  form  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  which,  rising  rapidly  through  the  water, 
burst  at  its  surface.  Larger  bubbles  are  next  formed 
at  the  bottom,  which  being  too  fragile  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  water  above  them,  burst,  with  a  slight 
explosion,  producing  the  vibratory  noise  comnionly 
denominated  lingiMg.  As  the  temperatiuc  of  the 
water  rises,  the  bubbles  of  vapour,  all  of  which  form 
at  the  bottom,  increase  in  number,  but  diminish 
in  bulk.  At  length,  the  water  having  attained 
the  greatest  degree  of  heat,  of  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  susceptible,  ebullition  ensues, 
and  the  water  ii  speedily  changed  into  vapour.    Id 
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m  bugiuge  it  is  described  as  having  boiled 

i  mrm  vater  is  specificaHy  lighter  tb&n  cold, 
E  shoiTD,  if  we  take  an  ale-glaaa  and  pottr  into 
nan  qnantitf  of  cold  water.  Placing  in  the 
I  thin  piece  of  ctwk,  poor  gently  upon  it, 
h  a  Amnel,  some  warm  water  which  has  been 
by  s  few  drops  of  the  inAision  of  red  cabbage, 
,  or  aaffiran.  Above  this,  ponr  in  the  same 
r,  a  little  more  water,  mnch  hotter  than  the 
It  which  baa  not  been  colonred.  If  the  glass 
1  Tmdistarbed,  the  three   several   portions   of 

win  preserve  for  some  time  their  relative 
NU,  namely,  the  cold  water  will  remain  at  the 
1,  that  which  has  been  coloured,  in  ^e  middle, 
tat  still  hotter,  at  the  top.  If  we  now  take 
old  water,  which  has  been  tinged  of  a  different 

&om  that  just  mentioned,  and  pour  it  very 
against  the  side  of  the  glass,  it  will  pass  by 
rm  water,  already  in  the  glass,  and  mix  itself 
le  cold  at  the  bottom. 

the  preceding  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
«tnre  at  which  water  boils  is  212°,  We  have 
r  mentioned  that  a  variety  of  circumstances 

to  affect  the  boiling-point  of  all  liquids;  but 

phenomena  connected  with  water  are  better 

than  any  other,  we  shall  allnde  to  that  liquid 
Mrticularly. 

material  of  which  the  containing  vessel  is 
icted  will  influence  the  boiling-point  of  water, 
etallic  vessel  it  will  boil  at  212°.     In  a  glass 

to  produce  the  same  result,  its  temperature 
be  raised  to  214°.  The  addition  of  a  few 
esof  some  solid  substance  will  alter  the  boiling- 

Thus,  when  water  is  boiling  in  a  glass  vessel 
°,  if  we  cast  into  it  a  few  iron-filings,  ebullition 
otinue  as  before,  but  the  temperature  of  the 
win  instantly  faU  to  212°. 
en  the  barometer*  stands  at  30  inches,  at  the 
level  of  the  earth,  all  bodies  on  the  earth's 
;,  being  at  the  same  elevation,  are  exposed  to 
re  from  the  atmosphere  equal  to  15  lbs.  on 
square  inch.  This  pressure  has  a  powerful 
n  controlling  the  vaporization  of  liquid  bodies. 
;  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  liable  to  fre- 
Tiriations,  we  find  the  boiling  points  of  liquids 
ulariy  affected. 
I  only  when  the  mercnry  in  the  barometer- tube 

at  30  inches,  that  water  boils  at  2 1 2°.  When 
ncnry  rises  in  the  tube,  it  ia  because  the  pres- 
t  the  air  is  increased,  and  then  the  boiling- 
is  greater  than  212°.  When  the  mercury 
ids,  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  diminished,  and 
lie  boiling-point  is  less  thou  212°*  In  Great 
1  the  barometer  is  scarcely  ever  lower  than  28i 
,  or  higher  than  31  inches.  As  the  boiliag- 
]f  waUr  is  affected  abont  Jth  (one-sixth)  of  a 

of  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer,  for  every  -jiflth 
Bnth)  of  an  inch  variation  of  the  barometer, 
nges  are  limited  in  this  country  to  about  4i  or 
eea.  When  the  barometer  ia  at  28i  inches, 
irill  boil  at  209^  i  when  it  ia  at  31  incbes,  the 
ratore  of  boiling  water  will  be  2131°.  As  we 
,  in  tbe  atmosphere,  the  pressure  above  na 
shes.  Those  who  live  in  mountaiDous  regions, 
f  less  heat  to  make  liquids  boil  than  those  who 
[  tbe  valleys  beneath  them.  At  Madrid  the 
[•point  of  water  is  about  208°,  at  Mexico  it  is 
■nd  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  167°. 
en  flie  weight  of  the  atmospberc  is  altogether 
ed  from  the  surfaces  of  liquids,  they  boil  at  a 
ntoR  about  140°  lower  than  when  they  are 

•  SsaiMar^  Ma^Om.  Vol.  IV  ,  pp.  11,  OS- 


exposed  to'  its  infloence.  With  the  aid  of  an  air- 
pump  (an  instrument  whose  principle  and  uses  wc 
intend  to  explain  at  no  very  distant  period)  it  can 
be  shown  that  water  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
ebuIliUon  when  its  temperature  ia  equal  only  to  72°. 
Alcohol,  in  Uke  manner,  may  be  made  to  boil  at 
33°,  and  ether  at  44°  below  zero, — that  is  seventy- 
five  degrees  lower  than   (32)  the  freezing-point  of 

We  have  already  hinted  that  boiling  and  scalding 
are  not  synonymous  terms.  This  may  be  demon- 
strated in  the  following  manner.  Four  some  boiling 
water  into  a  glass  vessel,  and  mix  with  it  cold  water 
until  its  temperature  ia  reduced  to  180° ;  leaving  a 
thermometer  in  the  vessel,  place  it  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump.  When  some  of  tbe  air  has  been 
withdrawn,  the  water  will  commence  boiling.  If 
the  exhaustion  of  the  air  be  continued,  the  water 
will  boil  until  the  thermometer  sinks  to  about  72°,— 
a  temperature  that  is  well  known  to  be  very  much 
lower  than  scalding. 

A  still  more  striking  illuatration  of  the  effect  of 
atmospheric  pressure  upon  liquids  may  be  thus  per- 
formed : — put  a  little  cold  water  into  a  tbin  glass 
vessel  (a  watch-glass  will  answer  the  purpose  very 
well)  and  into  a  similarly-shaped  vessel,  if  metallic, 
so  mnch  the  better,  pour  about  an  equal  quantity 
of  ether.  The  vessel  containing  the  etiier  mnat  be 
stood  within  the  other,  and  both  be  placed  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump.  On  withdrawing  the  air, 
the  ether  will  boil  briskly, — aoon  disappearing  in  the 
form  of  vapour.  If  the  experiment  ia  properly 
conducted,  on  re-admitting  the  air,  and  removing 
the  receiver,  the  water  in  the  glass  vessel  will  be 
fonfid  to  be  frozen. 

In  our  next  paper  we  must  resume  this  subject  j 
the  apace  here  allotted  oa  being  inauflicient  for  enter- 
ing so  folly  into  it  as  we  desire,  and  as  will,  we 
hope,  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  Before  we  con- 
clude, we  purpose,  however,  describing  another  very 
interesting  experimeut,  in  proof,  not  only  that  wattt 
will  b[)il  at  a  very  low  temperature,  but,  what  may 
opp^ur  still  more  extraordinary,  that  when  it  has 
ceased  boiling,  it  may  be  made  to  recommence,  by 
plunging  the  vessel  containing  it  into  cold  water. 

Having  provided  two  glass  vessels,  c  and  o,  let  c 


be  about  three-fourths  filled  with  boiling  water, 
and  D  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  water. — Take 
a  flask,  as  denoted  by  the  ^ure  e,  to  the  neck  of 
which  must  be  accurately  fitted  a  cork,  covered  with 
wax,  or  a  piece  of  moistened  bladder  :  if  a  atop-cock 
be  adapted  to  the  flaak,  it  will  be  still  better.  Pour 
into  the  flask  a  BufEcient  quantity  of  water  to  occupy 
about  one-fourth  of  its  space.  Leaving  the  stop- 
cock open,  or  the  cork  out,  as  the  case  may  be, 
apply  heat,  say  with  a  spirit-lamp,  to  tbe  bottom  of 
the  flask,  until  the  water  boils.  Removing  the  lamp, 
close  quickly  tbe  montL  of  the  flask,  and  when  the 
ebullition  of  the  water  has  ceased,  plunge  the  flaak,  as 
low  as  possible,  into  the  cold  water,  in  the  reswl  d. 
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The  water  will  instantly  recommence  boiling  as 
briskly  as  ever.  Remove  the  flask  to  the  hot  water 
in  c,  the  boiling  will  cease  -,  return  it  again  to  d,  it 
will  be  resumed  s  and  this  alternation  may  be  con- 
tinued until  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
flask  is  reduced  to  about  72?,  Covering  the  hands 
with  worsted  gloves  will  enable  the  operator  to 
handle  the  flask  without  any  inconvenience  from  its 
heat. 

The  curious  effect  thus  produced  by  putting  the 
flask  into  cold  water  is  dependent  on  the  elasticity 
of  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  in  conjunction  with 
its  speedy  condensation. — When  the  water  is  first 
made  to  boil,  the  vapour  arising  from  it  is  sufficiently 
elastic  to  force  out  the  air  from  the  flask,  and  to 
occcupy  its  place.  On  surrounding  the  flask  with 
cold  water,  the  vapour  in  it  is  suddenly  condensed 
(that  is,  it  returns  to  its  liquid  state)  leaving  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  a  vacant  space  {vacuum) 
similar  to  that  produced  by  an  air-pump.  By  placing 
the  flask  in  hot  water,  vapour  is  again  formed,  which 
pressing  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  prevents  ebul- 
lition. Again  it  may  be  condensed — a  vacuum  is 
produced — and  the  water  will  boil  as  before. 

R.  R. 


ON  THE  MISUSE  OF  TERMS. 

On  men  of  ingenuous  but  inexperienced  minds^ 
there  is  nothing  so  imposing  as  a  specious  name. 
In  private  life,  some  are  brought  into  great  distress, 
from  having  acted  under  an  idea  that  inattention  to 
pecuniary  concerns  was  a  mark  of  generosity.  Others 
fall  into  vicious  practices,  because  easy  compliance 
with  every  proposal  of  a  companion  appears  to  them 
a  proof  of  good  temper.  Others  commit  irregu- 
larities, through  a  persuasion  that  to  despise  the 
uniformity  of  rules  is  an  indication  of  high  spirit. 
Others  violate  the  decencies  of  politeness,  conceiving 
disregard  to  forms  a  sign  of  superior  ability.  Then, 
again,  in  public  life;  many  do  in  reality  serve  the 
cause  of  licentiousness,  whilst  with  the  purest  in- 
tentions they  mean  only  to  extend  liberty:  and  many 
give  encouragement  to  indifference  for  all  religion, 
whilst  they  imagine  themselves  to  be  promoting  only 
liberality  of  sentiment. 

Now,  in  the  one  case,  admirable  are  generosity,  good 
temper,  high  spirit,  and  superior  ability  j  but  surely, 
no  man  in  his  right  senses  can  say  it  is  admirable, 
either  to  bring  on  himself  indigence  through  im- 
prudent neglect  of  his  property,  or  to  become 
depraved  through  weakness,  in  yielding  to  solicita- 
tions ;  or  to  injure  society  by  bad  example ;  or  to 
insult  established  usages  of  behaviour  by  an  affected 
impertinence.  So,  in  the  other  case,  liberty  is 
precious  in  itselfj  and  liberality  in  thinking  and 
judging  is  part  \p(  Christian  charity,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  lovely:  but,  surely,  no  man  of 
mature  judgment  can  wish  genuine  liberty  to  be 
converted  into  a  cloak  for  every  species  of  enormity  j 
nor  liberality  of  sentiment  be  made  the  occasion  of 
propagating  direct  atheism.  Yet  in  these  points  of 
view  are  to  be  seen  many  measures  which  upright 
but  misguided  men  frequently  pursue,  merely  be- 
cause they  do  not  fully  apprehend  the  tendencies  of 
their  actions. — Bishop  Huntingford. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SAGO. 

Singapore  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  place  in 
the  East  where  the  manufacturing  of  the  Pearl  Sago 
is  carried  on,  and  the  process  is  said  to  be  a  recent 
one,  and  the  invention  of  the  Chinese. 

The  Sago  if  imported  in  large  quantities  into  Singa- 
pore from  Sumatra  in  native  boats,  which  bring  it  at 
all  time9  of  the  year.  The  tree  flrom  which  t^  raw 
material  is  produc«d  is  named  Rumbiga  by  the 
natives. 

The  raw  Sago  is  imported  in  cone-shaped  packagei, 
each  probably  weighing  about  twenty  pounds;  the 
mass  is  of  rather  a  soft  consistence,  and  dirty-white 
colour,  and  the  whole  enveloped  in  the  leaves  of  the 
Pandanus-tree.  It  first  undergoes  several  different 
washings  in  large  wooden  tubs,  being  also  strained, 
after  washing,  through  cloth  strainers;  the  masses 
that  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  are  collected, 
broken  into  pieces,  and  placed  upon  platforms  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  being  broken  into  still  smaller  pieces  as 
the  drying  proceeds.  As  soon  as  the  pieces  are  suf- 
ficiently dry,  they  are  pounded,  and  sifted  up«n  long 
benches,  through  sieves  made  of  the  raid-rib  of  the 
leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  and  placed  at  certain 
distances  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  so  as  to  cause 
the  pulverized,  or  rather  broken,  masses  of  Sago,  to 
pass  through  it  only  of  the  required  size.  Having 
been  passed  through  the  sieve,  a  certain  quantity  at 
each  time  is  taken,  placed  in  a  large  cloth,  tied  to 
cross-sticks  in  the  form  of  a  bag,  hanging  by  a  cord 
from  the  roof  of  the  building;  a  Chinese  is  then 
employed  in  shaking  the  bag  backwards  and  for- 
wards, by  the  aid  of  one  of  the  longest  crocdud 
sticks  to  which  it  is  attached,  occasionally  shaking 
up  the  Sago  Powder ;  this  is  continued  constantly 
for  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  when  it  is  tamed  out 
granulated  ;  it  is  then  placed  in  small  wooden  hand- 
tubs,  (looking  beautifully  and  delicately  white,  but 
still  so  soft  as  to  break  instantly  on  the  ali^tcst 
pressure,)  and  carried  to  several  Chinese,  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  make  it  undergo  tlie  drying  proceaa  in 
large  iron  pans  over  a  fire.  They  are  constantly 
stirring  it  about  while  in  the  pan  with  a  wooden  in* 
strument ;  it  is  then  resifted  at  another  bench,  and 
rebaked,  after  which  it  is  considered  prepared.  It  is 
then  of  a  fine  pure  white  colour,  and,  being  spread 
thinly  over  a  long  and  large  bin,  in  the  course  of 
time  becomes  both  harder  and  of  a  darker  calour. 

The  Pearl,  or  refined  Sago,  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  Europe,  our  Indian  empire,  the  Cape, 
^c,  in  wooden  boxes,  each  containing  rather  more 
than  a  pecul ;  ten  boxes,  or  fifteen  peculs,  can  be 
manufactured  in  two  days. 

A  piggery  is  attached  to  the  Sago  establishments, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  must  fare  very  well  on  the 
refuse  of  the  Sago-washings. 


Exemption  from  mistake  is  not  the  privilege  of  mortals: 
but  when  our  mistakes  are  involuntary,  we  owe  each  other 
every  candid  consideration ;  and  the  man  w  ho,  on  discover- 
ing his  errors,  acknowledges  and  corrects  them,  is  scarcely 
less  entitled  to  our  esteem  than  if  he  liad  not  erred. — 
Pyk  Smith. 


SIMPLE    WATER-FILTER. 

Put  into  an  earthen  vessel,  such  as  those  which  are  used 
by  sugar-bakers  to  form  the  loaves  in,  with  a  small  hole  at 
the  pointed  end,  some  pieces  of  Turkey  sponge,  and  on  them 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  small,  clean  nebbles,  to  a  quarter 
fill  the  vessel.  Suspend  this  Alter,  tiie  end  downwards^ 
in  a  barrel  with  the  head  out,  leaving  about  two  or  three 
inches  space  between  the  end  of  the  filter  and  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel.  The  upper  part  of  the  filter  must  be  kepi  « 
little  above  the  top  of  the  barrel,  which  should  be  always 
full  of  water.  It  is  obvious  that  the  sediment  of  the  water 
will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  the  pure  water 
will  ASCEND  through  the  sponge  and  pebbles,  to  the  un 
occupied  portion  of  the  filter.  It  might  he  suspended  in  a 
cistern  or  water-butt,  if  more  convenient.  The  pebbles  and 
sponge  should  be  cleansed  occasionally. 
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COAL   AND   COAL   MINE8. 

Thb  vein  or  bed  of  coal  is  generally  seven  or  eight  feet 
thick ;  and  through  this  the  workmen  form  a  variety  of 
passages,  leaving  masses  at  intervals  untouched,  to  support 
(he  roof,  so  that  tho  whole  resembles  a  vast  stibterranean 
palace,  supported  by  ebony  pillars.    Some  of  them  are  wide 
enough  to  admit  carts  and  wagons ;  and  as  you  walk  above, 
you  beat  the  busy  world  below  you,  the  buzz  of  voices,  and 
the  rumbling  of  wheels  ascending  as  from  some  neigh- 
bouring city.    The  streets  or  ramifications  of  this  mine,  are 
said  to  extend  in  various  directions  for  nearly  twenty  miles, 
both  under  the  sea  and  under  the  town  of  Whitehaven,  so 
as  to  become  dangerous  to  the  latter. 
But  how  can  they  see  to  work  in  the  darkness  ? 
This  is  a  circumstance  which  has  greatly  embarrassed 
the  miners.    The  nature  of  coal  is  such,  that  it  produces 
different  airs  or  gases  that  are  highly  dangerous  to  human 
life;  one  is  called  the  cAo^e-damp,  and  the  other  the j^r^- 
damp.    VThere  a  man  incautiously  breathes  the  first,  he  is 
speedily  suffocated.  When  he  brings  any  light  to  the  second, 
it  immediately  explodes  like  gunpowder;    sometimes  it 
dashes  the  body  against  the  roof  or  pillars  with  great 
violence;   sometimes  it  tears  it,   as  it  were,  to  pieces. 
The  approach  of  these  ministers  of  death  is  frequently 
as  insidious  as  it  is  destructive.     At  one  time  an  odour 
of  the  most  fragrant  kind  is  diffused  through  the  mine, 
resembling  the  scent  of  the  sweetest  flowers ;  and  while  the 
miner  is  inhaling  the  balmy  gale,  he  is  suddenly  struck 
down,  and  expires  in  the  midst  of  his  fancied  enjoyment. 
At  another  it  comes  in  the  form  of  a  ^lobe  of  air,  enclosed 
in  a  filmy  case ;  and  while  he  is  gazmg  on  the  light  and 
beautiful  object  floating  along,  and  is  tempted  to  take  it  in 
his  hand,  it  suddenly  explodes,  and  destroys  him. 

I  have  heard  there  is  some  coal  which  itself  emits,  when 
burning,  a  gas  that  is  very  unsafe. 

There  is  a  kind  of  coal  in  Ireland,  little  known  in 
England,  which  has  this  property.  It  is  found  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  and  called  stone-coal,  because  it  resembles 
blocks  of  jasper  or  jet,  being  very  hard,  shining,  and  clean. 
It  has  the  peculiar  advantage,  also,  of  yielding  no  dense  or 
sulphurous  vapour ;  so  that  the  people  of  the  towns  where 
it  is  raised  and  consumed,  justly  boast  that  they  have  "  fire 
without  smoke.**  This  good  quality,  however,  is  counter- 
acted by  one  of  a  different  kind :  in  the  act  of  burning,  it 
emits  an  invisible  gas,  which  it  is  highly  dangerous  to 
breathe,  and  which  in  a  close  room  destroys  life,  as  you  have 
heard  the  vapour  of  charcx>al  does.  On  entering  the  town 
of  Kilkenny,  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  on  a 
winter's  day,  when  a  great  quantity  of  this  coal  is  burning 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  atmosphere  entirely  filled  with 
its  vapour,  a  nervous  and  very  uneasy  sensation  is  felt,  and 
a  debility  nearly  amounting  to  fainting.  I  remember,  on 
one  occasion,  travelling  through  on  a  stage-coach  on  a  very 
severe  day;  we  all  hastened  to  a  large  fire,  which  was 
burning  very  bright  and  red  in  the  parlour,  and  immediately 
complained  that  we  felt  this  sensation  very  stronglv ;  but  a 
lady  of  the  company,  who  said  she  was  very  cold,  incau- 
tiously remained  with  her  head  and  hands  over  the  fire ; 
when  she  was  seized  with  a  sudden  faintness,  and  fell  as  if 
she  were  dead :  on  being  brought  out  to  the  air  she  recovered. 
The  people  of  the  inn  told  us  it  was  not  an  uncommon  acci- 
dent, and  that  they  seldom  lighted  a  fire  at  night  in  a 
chamber,  lest  an  incautious  traveller  should  be  found  suffo- 
cated in  his  bed  in  the  morning.  If,  however,  precautions 
be  taken,  by  opening  part  of  the  door  or  window,  and  a 
current  of  pure  air  be  suffered  to  carry  off  the  foul  vapour» 
there  is  no  danger. 

But  why  do  people  ever  burn  this  dangerous  substance  ? 

It  has  many  good  properties,  and  is  very  valuable  in  a 

country  where  ftiel  is  scarce.    It  is  pute  and  clean,  and  has 

not  the  dirty  qualities  of  some  English  coal.    It  is  difficult 

to  light ;  but  When  once  it  is  ignited,  it  bums  with  a  very 

beautiful  ruddy  glow,  which  is  communicated  lo  the  whole 

mass,  and  has  nothing  of  that  obscure  and  dingy  light 

which  [other  coal  gives  out;  the  house  within  is  never 

soiled  with  aoot  ana  ttshes^  and  without,  the  air  is  cleat,  and 

never  loaded  wiUi  (iiose  torrents  of  smoke  which  you  see 

issuing  ih>m  the  diimneys,  and  darkening  the  air  of  ether 

towns.     Above  all,  the  heat  it  gives  out  is  intense ;  and  so 

powerful,  that  it  performs  all  the  purposes  for  which  fire  is 

used  in  houses  m  less  time,  and  with  a  smaller  Quantity, 

than  any  other  fuel, — insomuch  so,  that  the  good  people 

complain  that  it  consumes  even  their  grates  and  utensils 

by  its  violenoe.--^Diu  Walsb. 


THE    BEAR  AND   THB    HONEY-GUIDE*. 

A    FABLE. 

There  is  a  bird  of  wondrous  tkiliy 
Half-reas*ning  instinct,  if  you  will, 
Whose  home  is  in  a  distant  spot, 
The  country  we  call  Hottentot  { 
Her  taste  is  nice ;  for  she  can  tell 
Wliere  the  sweet  honey-makera  dwell, 
And,  greedy  pilferer !  feasts  and  thrives 
Upon  the  produce  of  the  hives ; 
In  what  a  bold  and  cunning  way. 
Shall  form  the  opening  of  my  lay. 

Strange  it  may  seem,  and  yet  His  true. 
That  Bears  are  fond  of  honey  too, 
But  stranger  that  a  Bu^  should  lead 
The  way,  and  show  them  where  to  feed. 
Blie,  watchful  thing,  the  treasure  found, 
nov*ring  above,  below,  around, 
In%'ite8  the  Bear  with  plaintive  cries, 
To  follow  her  and  seize  the  prize. 
Lured  by  the  magic  of  her  song. 
The  sha^;gy  monster  strides  along, 
Paws  out  ^he  honey,  hcks  the  nest, 
And  leaves  his  guide  to  eat  the  rest. 
£*en  such  an  ill-match*d  pair  I  choose 
To  point  the  moral  of  my  Muse. 

"  Come !"  said  a  Honet-cuide,  "and  see 
The  banquet  I  design  for  thee : 
The  nest  is  lai^e,  its  sweets  untold. 
Flowing  in  streams  of  liquid  gold  : 
The  bees  are  gone  where  wild  flowers  shine, 
And  wish  their  luscious  product  thine ; 
Then,  gentle  Bnuiw,  do  not  stay. 
Come,  dear  companion,  come  away  !** 

Wlien  she  deceived  and  fooled  him  so, 
"What  wonder  that  the  Bear  should  go  ? 
They  went ;  he  keeping  her  in  sight. 
She  with  a  cautious,  clamorous  flight, 
Till  in  broad  sunshine  they  arrive 
like  felons  at  the  quiet  hive. 

Young  Ba (7 IK,  in  his  headlong  haste, 
Impatient  to  attack  and  taste, 
FeUs  the  slight  fabric  at  a  blow  ;— 
But  while  he  sipp*d  the  sweets  that  flow,— 
From  cells  within,  an  armed  throng 
Four*d  in  a  countless  crowd  along. 
And  fixing  on  the  culprit,  stung 
His  broad,  dark  nose,  his  eyes,  his  tongue. 
Sharp  anguish  mounting  to  his  brain. 
He  roar*d,  and  even  danced  for  pain, 
Then  prowPd  in  bUndness  o*er  the  plain  ! 

And  thou,  unkind  one  on  the  spray. 
False  bird,  hast  nothing  now  to  say  ? 
Bringing  another  into  woe. 
What  ?  not  one  word  of  comfort  ?    No  I 
Eyeing  her  victim  with  a  sneer. 
And  waiting  till  the  course  was  clear. 
She  pounced  upon  the  reHcs  there. 
And  filled  her  crop  with  ill-got  fare. 

Poor  Baviir  lives ;— but  should  he  hear 
A  HoyEY-GUins's  shrill  music  near. 
By  memory  wounded,  it  is  said, 
He  licks  h^  paws,  and  hangs  his  head. 

tlow  oft^i  lurks  a  treach*rous  sting 
Under  a  specious  covering. 
False  Ghun,  false  Pleasure,  weave  a  charm 
For  their  base  triumph,  and  thy  harm. 
Be  Truth  and  Virtue,  th»i,  thy  choice. 
And  list  not  to  the  Siren*s  voice^ 
Who,  in  the  guise  of  seeming  Joy, 
"Would  lure  thee,  cliain  thee,  and  destroy !       M. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  hftbits  of  this  remarkable  bird,  see 
Spanman*s  Travels  in  the  Hottentet  country;  and  Vol.  V.,  page  112, 
of  the  Saturday  Magazine. 


Lootc  libout  you,  and  see  if  three  great  idols,  Honour, 
Pleasure,  Qain,  have  not  shared  the  earth  amongst  them, 
and  left  him  least,  whose  all  it  is. — Bishop  Hall. 


Gratitude  is  a  species  of  justice.  He  that  requites  a 
benefit  may  be  said,  in  some  sense,  to  pay  a  debt ;  and,  of 
course,  he  that  forgets  favours  received  may  be  accused  of 

neglecting  to  pay  what  he  cannot  be  denied  to  owo. Dr, 

Johnson* 
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ON  CROMLECHS. 
The  sccompanying  engraving  exhibits  «  view  of 
an  iuBulated  ruck,  popularly  t«rmed  a  CromUch, 
staading  on  a  moor  in  the  parish  of  Constantiae,  in 
Cornwall,  and  called  by  the  people  of  the  cuimtry 
"  The  Tolmen."  The  suirouading  scene  is  wild  in 
the  extreme,  the  whole  moor  being  thickly  covered 
with  enonnona  blocks  of  granite,  forming  altogether 
a  snbject  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a  Salvator  Rosa. 

The  origin  of  these  mde  monuments  of  ancient 
times  ia  buried  in  the  darkest  obscurity,  and  must 
consequently  be  left  entirely  to  conjecture,  though 
all  antiquaries  appear  to  agree  in  attributing  them 
to  the  Druids,  but  are  much  divided  in  their  opinions 
as  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  erected,  some 
supposing  them  to  have  been  sacrificial  altars,  others, 
again,  considering  them  as  monuments  erected  over 
the  ashes  of  illustrious  persons.  The  circumstance 
of  KistvaeDS,  or  stone  chests,  having  been  discovered 
under  some  of  them,  favours  this  latter  opinion. 
Mr.  Rowland,  in  his  Mona  Aatiqua,  is  inclined  to 
consider  them  as  intended  fur  purposes  of  sacrifice, 
and  supposes  the  word  Cromlech  to  be  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  compound  mramluaek,  a  devoted  stone, 
or  altar;  that  he  should  have  had  recourse  to  the 
Hebrew  for  a  derivation  is  extraordinary,  the  British 
word  itself  being  so  significant;  for  Kncm,  in  that 
language,  is  crooked  or  inclining,  and  Llech  is  a 
stone,  and  the  superincumbent  stone,  or  roof  of 
these  monuments,  is  always  in  a  slanting  position, 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree;  that  of  the  Tolmen 
inclines  very  little.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that 
they  might  have  been  used  for  both  the  above- 
mentioned  purposes,  and  also  as  the  presidial  chair, 
•or  seat  of  the  chief  Dmid  at  their  grand  national 
assemblies. 

We  learn  from  Ctesar  that  the  Druids  were  the 


judges,  and  arbiters  of  all  differences  both  public 
and  private,  and  that  they  held  an  assembly  eraif 
year,  at  a  certain  place,  in  the  middle  of  the  cotmtoy, 
and  conseerated  for  the  purpose,  where  they  took 
cognizance  of  murders,  inheritances  and  boundaries, 
and  decreed  rewards  and  punishments. 

It  is  probable  that  this  annual  meeting  took  place 
at  Stonehengc,  and  that  inferior  tribunals  were  held 
periodically  in  remote  districts,  where  these  stones 
are  fohnd,  and  as  has  been  before  observed,  they 
probably  served  as  the  presidial  chair;  and  as  sacri- 
fices were  ofiered  up  at  their  religious  assemblies,  the 
victim  w:is  also  slain  upon  them.  There  is  a  hollow 
of  the  diameter  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  scooped 
out  on  the  summit  of  the  Tolmen,  which  might  have 
been  intended  as  a  receptacle  for  the  blood  as  it 
flowed  from  the  victim. 

It  is  curious  tfaat  the  word  "  Tolmen"  may  be 
traced  to  the  British  words  Toll,  (the  double  U  bung 
pronounced  as  Ith,')  tribute,  and  Mat*,  a  stone,  from 
whence  a  question  would  arise  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  antiquaries ;  Did  the  Druids  receive  tribute 
from  the  people  >  And  if  so,  wag  it  received  as  duet 
belongiog  to  them  as  a  priesthood,  or  miuistets  of 
religion  ? 

What  most  fully  establishes  the  hypothesis  that 
these  monuments  are  the  works  of  the  Dmids,  is 
the  fact,  that  they  are  found  only  in  those  countries 
where  Druidiam  prevailed,  namely,  in  Ganl,  Ger- 
many, and  Britun,  its  chief  seat  in  the  latter 
country  being  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  the  andent 
Mona. 

The  "  Tolmen"  points  due  north  and  south,  is  33 
ieet  in  length,  1 8  feet  in  width  in  the  widest  pail,  and 
14  feet  0  inches  in  depth,  97  feet  in  drcumfereoce, 
and  is  calculated  by  admeasurement,  to  contain  750 
tons  of  stone. 


LONDON:  Tablbhed  by  JOHN  WILLUH  PARKER,  Wut  Stuhd  ;  ina  uU  b;  ill  BookMllns. 
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THE  TOWN  OF  BASLE, 

IK   0WITZCRLAKD. 

Basls,  Bale,  or  Basil,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
the  capital  of  the  Swiss  Canton  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  largest,  though  not  the  most  populous  town  in  the 
whsle  of  Switzerland.  Its  situation  is  one  of  great 
beauty ;  it  stands  upon  the  Rhine,  just  at  the  bend 
"which  ttiat  river  makes  when,  after  flowing  for  some 
time  from  west  to  east,  it  changes  its  course  suddenly 
to  the  north.  The  place  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
its  origin  being  referred  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  sera,  about  which  period 
the  Emperor  Valentinian  erected  a  fortress  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  cathedral.  The  destruc- 
tion of  a  neighbouring  town  having  caused  its  inha- 
bitants to  seek  a  new  place  of  residence,  Basle  began 
to  increase  with  great  rapidity,  and  becoming  soon 
afterwards  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  it  rose  to  consi- 
derable importance. 

Though  exposed  to  its  full  share  of  the  miseries 
which  accompanied  the  struggles  of  the  Swiss 
patriots,  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  it  continued 
gradually  on  the  increase  until  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century  3  at  that  period  it  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  and  thenceforward  it  in- 
sensibly declined.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  it  counted  scarcely  half  the  tiamber  of  in- 
habitants which  belonged  to  it  in  its  earlier  and 
brighter  days  j  and  even  since  then,  its  population 
seems  to  have  still  further  decreased. 

Basle  is  a  clean  well-built  tdWiii  not  unworthy  of 
its  charming  situation  -,  nevttrthelessi  according  to  a 
modem  writer,  it  is  not  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Swiss  towns,  being  too  near  iTrance,  (for  the 
cantott  of  Basle  is  on  the  fWmtier  of  Switzerland* 
and  the  Citjr  iUelf  is  nearly  on  the  edge  of  the 
canton,)  to  eibibit  a  true  picttire  of  a  Swiss  town, 
either  in  Iti  external  aspect,  or  In  the  manners  of  its 
inhabitaotii  The  houses  are  generally  neat  in  their 
appearancei  and  the  streets  are  nearly  all  decorated 
with  fotllltalttSi  "  which  Jet  the  clearest  water  in 
three  or  fbur  streams  into  a  large  oval  stone  basin, 
full  to  the  brim."  The  town  is  partly  on  the  right, 
and  partly  on  the  left  of  the  river  1  the  latter  por- 
tion is  the  more  ettensivei  and  is  cioled  Great  Basle, 
in  contradistinction  to  Little  Baski  on  the  north 
bank.  On  the  land^side  the  whole  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  and  a  ditch,  together  with  a 
proper  proportion  of  towers,  which  are  used  as  gates 
of  entrance  j  one  of  these,  Si.  Panics  Gate,  forms 
the  subject  of  our  Engraving  in  the  preceding  page. 

The  pnMic  buildings  of  Basle  are  not  remarkable 
as  specimens  of  architecture  -,  thehf  chief  attraction 
is  derived  Arom  the  associations  connected  with  them« 
At  the  head  of  them  is  the  Cathedral,  which  was 
founded  in  the  year  1019  ;  it  is  bnitt  in  the  Gothic 
style,  of  a  kind  of  red  stone,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  brick.  Within  are  some  interesting  monu- 
ments, and  among  them  is  the  tomb  of  the  cdebrated 
Erasmns.  Before  this  building  there  is  a  finely 
shaded  terrace,  overhanging  the  Rhine,  which  fiows 
rapidly  abont  two  hundi^  feet  beneath.  "  There,'* 
says  Mr.  tnglls,  "  I  ^oyed  a  charming  prospect, 
not  altogether  of  a  Swiss  landscape,  but  in  which 
were  mitt|^ed  some  of  the  features  of  Swiss  scenery. 
A  deligh^l  little  plain,  covered  with  thickets  and 
small  Gountry-honses,  extended  horn  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which 
stretch  through  the  territory  of  Baden,  (to  the  north.) 
These  fbrmed  a  fine  back-ground,  chequered  as  they 
were  bf  Bunshine  and  slwde.  Up  and  down  the 
Rhine  the  gardens  of  the  citizens,  full  of  choice 


shrubs  and  flowers,  sloped  down  to  the  river-side, 
while,  on  one  bank  the  picturesque  building^s  of 
Little  Basil,  and  on  the  other  the  superb  edifices  of 
the  rich  merchants,  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
follow  the  curve  of  the  river.  Switzerland  seemed 
still  to  lie  beyond  -,  for  as  the  sun  continued  to  sink, 
it  suddenly  disappeai^  behind  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains  which  bounded  the  horizon,  and  whicli 
form  an  appendage  to  the  Jura.*' 

Near  the  Cathedral  is  the  Hall,  in  Which  were  held 
the  sittings  of  the  famous  Council  of  Basle,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  still  more  famous  Council  of  Constance. 
It  is  '*  very  shabby,"  says  M.  Simond,  "  and  in 
length  and  breadth  scarcely  equal  to  the  (late)  British 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  ceiling  not  half  ss 
high.  It  seems  very  inadequate  to  contain,  and  still 
less  to  accommodate,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council, 
with  the  crowd  of  princes,  ambassadors,  and  great 
men  of  all  degrees  who  attended  it.'*  Among  the 
other  buildings,  the  arsenal  is  the  only  one  worthy  of 
notice  j  it  contains  the  armour  of  the  celebrated 
Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgimdy.  That  unfortunate 
prince  furnished  half  the  towns  in  Switzerland  with 
similar  trophies. 

The  town  of  Basle  was  formerly  distinguished  by 
a  singularity  of  rather  a  curious  kind,  and  one  which 
used  to  form  a  sort  of  standing  joke  with  travellers 
of  the  last  century.  "  I  arrived,"  says  Coxe,  *'  at 
Basle,  as  I  supposed,  about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon, 
but  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  all  the  clocks  in 
the  town  struck  one;  and,  on  inquiry,  I  was  in- 
formed that  they  constantly  go  an  hour  faster  than 
the  real  time."  It  was  difficult  to  discover  either 
the  origin  or  the  reason  of  this  whimsical  practice, 
to  which  the  good  people  of  the  town  adhered  with 
the  most  scrupulous  pertinacity.  Some  referred  it  to 
the  period  of  the  famous  council,  and  said  that  it  was 
first  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  bringing  together, 
at  a  reasonable  hour,  the  cardinals  and  other  catholic 
dignitaries  who  attended  that  assembly,  they  having 
become  rather  too  well  disposed  towards  indolence 
and  ease,  and  requiring  to  be  thus  cheated  into  an 
eariy  attendance. 

The  most  popular  story,  according  to  Dr.  Moore, 
the  well-known  author  of  iTt/ace,  and  the  father  of 
the  celebrated  Sir  John  Moore, — Is,  that  about  four 
htmdred  years  aso,  the  city  was  threatened  with  an 
assault  by  surprise.  The  enemy  was  to  begin  the 
attack  when  the  large  clock  of  the  tower,  at  one  end 
of  the  bridge,  should  strike  one  after  midnight 
The  artist  who  had  the  care  of  the  clock,  bring 
informed  that  this  was  the  expected  signal,  causiid 
the  clock  to  be  alteredi  and  it  struck  two  instead  of 
one)  so  the  enemy,  thinking  they  were  an  hour  too 
late,  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  in  commemoration 
of  this  deliverance,  all  the  clocks  in  Basil  have  ever 
since  struck  two  at  one  o'clock,  and  so  on.  In  con- 
firmation  of  this  story,  "  they  show,'*  says  the 
Doctor,  "  a  head  which  is  placed  near  to  this  patriotic 
clock,  with  the  face  turned  towards  the  road,  by 
which  the  enemy  was  to  have  entered.  This  same 
head  lolls  out  its  tongue  every  minute,  in  the  most 
insulting  manner  possible.  This  was  orighially  a 
piece  of  mechanical  wit  of  the  famous  clockmaker*s, 
who  saved  the  town.  He  framed  it  in  derision  of 
the  enemy  whom  he  had  so  dexterously  deceived. 
It  has  been  repaired,  renewed,  and  enabled  to  thrust 
out  its  tongue  every  minute  for  these  four  hundred 
years,  by  die  care  of  the  magistrates,  who  think  so 
excellent  a  joke  cannot  be  too  often  repeated." 

This  provoking  head  still  adorns  the  tower  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  bridge;  but  its  tongue  wouhl 
seem  to  be  now  fixed  in  the  ludicrous  position  which^ 
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m  Dr.  Moore's  time,  it  assumed  only  every  minute. 
According  to  Mr.  Inglis,  the  origin  of  the  figure  is 
this : — "  The  Rhine  divides  the  city  into  Great  and 
Little  Basil;  and  in  former  times,  ^esc  towns  were 
not  always  in  harmony  with  each  other.  It  happened 
that  Little  Basil,  which  was  not  able  to  cope  with 
Great  Basil  in  open  warfiEure,  laid  a  scheme  by  which 
Great  Basil  was  to  be  entered  by  stealth,  and  sur- 
prised during  the  night;  but  the  scheme  being  in 
some  way  discovered,  and  the  attempt  frustrated, 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Basil  caused  a  iigure  to  be 
placed  above  the  archway,  which  looks  over  to  Little 
Basil,  with  the  tongue  thrust  out  of  the  mouth,  in 
derision  of  so  contemptible  an  enemy.  I  have  )}een 
told  that  the  inhabitants  of  Little  Basil  would  gladly 
have  this  insolent  tongue  removed  -,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Great  Basil  still  enjoy  the  jest,  and  insist 
upon  keeping  the  tongue  whm  it  is." 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  Basil  is  a  city  which 
has  enjoyed  considerable  celebrity.     Its  University, 
the  only  one  in  Switzerland,  was  founded  in  1460; 
aad  among  its  professors  it  has  counted  men  of  the 
highest  Vj^ute  m  science  and  letters.     "  Who,"  says 
Coxe,  "  in  the  least  conversant  in  letters,  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  celebrated  names  of  CEcolampadius, 
Anerfoach,  the  three  Bawhios,  Grrynjisus,   BujKtorf, 
Wctstein,  Iselin^  the  BernouUis,  sod  Euler  ?"     We 
do  not  expect  sU  our  readers  Co  recognise  every  one 
of  tbisa  nameSj^-for  we  think  it  very  likely  that 
lainy  IM99  n^^  beard  of  them  before ;  but  the  last 
two  are  probably  better  known, — they  will  always 
Etand  high  in  the  list  of  modem  mathematicians,  and 
voold  alone  confer  distinction  on  any  establishment 
with  which    they   were   connected.      The   rest   are 
eqoilly  famous  in  their  way,  tliough  their  celebrity 
bebogs  to  a  by- gone  age  -,  and  they  form,  indeed, 
no  mean  array  of   learned   divines,   scholcurs,   and 
philosophers. 

The  most  interesting  point,  however,  connected 
vith  the  literary  history  of  Basle,  is  the  residence  of 
Erasmus  in  it  during  the  latter   years  of  his   life. 
1W  celebrated  individual  was  induced,  when  he  had 
Radied  the.  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  to  quit  his 
native  country  in  search  of   "  learned  case;'* — ^the 
rdigioiis  dissensions   which  agitated   Holland,  pre- 
vented him  from  enjoying  it  there.     He  chose  Basle 
u  his  place  of  residence,  and  remained  there  for 
cigbt  years,  from  1521  to   1529;   in  which  period 
he  caxried  on  his  able,  though  unsuccessful,  contest 
vidi  Luther.     The  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
Rl|gion  at  Basle,  caused  Erasmus  to  remove  from  it 
to  the  Bx>man   Catholic  town  of   Fribourgh.     He 
repeatedly  mentions  that  it  gave  him  great  concern 
to  quit  Basle,  for  he  had  been  treated  in  it  with  great 
nspect  by  all  persons.     It  was  the  residence,  also,  of 
Fioben,  his  favourite  printer  and  confidential  friend, 
vho  was,   at  the  very  time,  employed  in  printing 
Erasmus's  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine. 

Erasmus  was  escorted  out  of  Basle  by  some  of 
the  principal  inhabitants.  Circumstances,  however^ 
induced  him  to  return  in  1535,  and  in  the  following 
yev  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  and 
honoured  by  a  public  monument;  most  persons  of 
consideration  in  the  town,  evinced  their  regard  for 
his  memory  by  visiting  and  viewing  for  the  last  time 
his  mortal  remains. 


Isr  one  of  the  cavalry,  encounter!  (between  the  armies  of 
Lord  Wellington  and  Marshal  Marmont,  in  September, 
181]  J  a  French  officer  in  the  act  of  striking  at  the  gallant 
Fdton  Harvey,  of  the  Iburteenth  dragoons,  perceifed  that 
he  bad  only  one  arai»  and  with  a  rapid  movement  brought 
4vahissMiA  into  a  saints,  aad  passed  on ! — ^Napisas  I 


THE  EFFECT  OP  OUR  PLACES  OP  TUBLIC 

WORSHIP. 

The  total  number  of  benefices,  or,  more  properly, 

separate    incumbencies   in   this   country,    is    about 

1 0,700  j    the  number  of  church  places  of  worship 

within  these  districts,  is  considerably  greater.     In 

each   of  these   places   is   heard   the   sound  of  the 

Sabbath-bell,  reminding  all  that  hear  it,  of  the  return 

of  God's  holy  day,  and  inviting  them  to  his  house  of 

prayer.      Doubtless,  there  are   many   persons   who 

discover  nothing  attractive  in  the  soimd,  nothing  holy 

in  the  work  to  which  it  calls  them.     But  to  a  large 

body  of  our  countrymen,  the  door  of  that  house  is 

not  opened  in  vain ;  and  multitudes  of  them  are  led 

thither  every  week,  to  listen  to  the  glad  tidings  of 

the  Gospel,  and  to  unite  in  the  services  of  Christian 

worship.      Can   any  sensible   man   question,    as   it 

respects  the  population  generally,  the  mighty  effects 

of  these  weekly  associations,  and  these  regular  means 

of  grace  ?     Can  it  be  doubted  that  a  vast  influence  is 

thus  every  where  at  work,   operating  beneficially 

upon  the  moral  feelings  and  character  of  t^  people 

at  large  ?     Can  any  denomination  of  men  truly  say 

'  We  are  not  the  better  for  it?*' Dn.  Dieai^thy's 

Charge,  1834. 

*  Would  Dr.  Watts  have  objected  to  tfaeie  vicwi,  wben  he 
wrote  the  following  \iinta1 

These  temples  of  his  grace,     I  The  hoQourt  of  our  oalivc  place 
How  beautiful  they  staoii !  |     Aod  bulwarM  of  on^  lana* 

**  The  county  of  Suflblk,  is  the  cfaek  county  of  En^^and 
it  is  the  best  cultivated,  most  ably,  most  carefully,  most 
skilfully,  of  any  piece  of  land  of  the  same  size  in  the 
whole  world :  its  labourers  are  the  most  active  and  most 
clever ;  its  farmers'  wives,  and  women  employed  in  agri- 
culture, the  most  frugal,  adroit,  and  cleanly,  of  any  in  the 
whole  world :  it  is  a  country  of  most  frank,  industrious, 
and  virtuous  people,  its  towns  are  all  cleanliness,  neatness, 
and  good  order."  But,  say  the  Voluntaries,  why  attribute 
these  benefits  as  resulting  from  the  Established  Church? 
We  will  allow  Mr.  Cobbett  to  reply : — "  In  the  county  of 
Suffolk  there  is  a  parish  church  in  every  three  square  miles, 
or  less ;  and  it  is  thus  divided  into  parishes  so  numerous, 
OS  for  the  people  every  where  to  be  almost  immediately 
and  constantly  under  the  eye  of  a  resident  parochial 
minister." — Cobbett. 


God  hath  been  so  good  to  his  church,  as  to  afford  in  every 
age,  some  such  men  to  serve  at  his  altar,  as  have  been 
piously  ambitious  of  doing  good  to  mankind :  a  disposition 
that  is  so  like  to  God  Mmself,  that  it  owes  itself  only  to 
Him  who  takes  a  pleasure  to  behold  it  in  his  creatures.-^ 
IzAAK  Walton. 


There  is  no  way  in  which  the  young  can  better  learn  the 
sentiments  of  devotion,  or  the  old  preser\'e  them,  than  by 
cultivating  those  habits  of  thought  and  obser\'ation,  whicn 
convert  the  scenes  of  nature  into  the  temple  of  God;  which 
make  us  see  the  Deity  in  every  appearance  we  behold, 
and  change  the  world,  in  which  the  ignorant  and  the 
thoughtless  see  only  the  reign  of  time  and  chance,  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  living  and  ever-present  God  of  the 
universe.  Reflections  of  this  kind  arise  very  naturally 
amidst  the  scenes  we  at  present  behold.  In  the  beautifid 
language  of  the  wise  man.  '*  The  winter  is  over  and  gone, 
the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  and  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come."  In  tliese  moments  we  are 
witnessing  the  most  beautiful  and  astonishing  spectacle 
that  nature  ever  presents  to  our  view.  The  earth,  as  by 
an  aimual  miracle,  arises,  as  it  were,  from  her  grave,  into 
life  and  beauty.  It  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  season  of 
happiness.  The  vegetable  world  is  spreading  beauty  and 
fragrance  amidst  the  dwellings  of  men.  The  animal 
creation  is  rising  into  life :  millions  of  seen,  and  myriads 
of  unseen  beings,  are  ergoying  their  new-bom  existence; 
and  hailing  witli  inarticulate  voice  the  power  which  gave 
them  birth.  Is  there  a  time  when  we  can  better  learn  the 
goodness  of  the  universal  God  ?  Is  it  not  wise  to  ^o  abroad 
into  nature,  and  associate  his  name  with  every  thing  which 
at  this  season  delights  the  eye  and  gratifies  the  hMCt?***' 
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TBt  LIMUIXa. 


The  native  country  of  this  animal,  so  singular  for 
its  migrations,  appears  to  have  been  the  mouataina 
of  Nonray  and  I^pland,  and  the  name  Lemming, 
ja  that  applied  to  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  those 
regions.  The  length  of  its  body,  not  including  the 
taU,  ia  about  five  inches,  while  the  tail  itself  is  not 
above  half  an  inch.  Its  hair  is  very  fine  and  thick, 
and  irregularly  marked  with  different  colours,  but  its 
akin  is  so  extremely  thin,  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  be 
mannfactored  into  fur.  The  ft^nt  of  the  head  is 
black,  as  well  as  the  neck  and  shoulders  j  the  rest 
of  the  body  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  marked  with  black 
a^ta  of  difi'erent  forms :  the  upper  lip  is  ckft  like 
that  of  the  rabbits. 

At  Umes,  these  animals  descend  Irom  the  muun- 
taina  in  immense  troops,  and  commit  dreadfiil  havoc. 
Hieir  manners  have  been  described  by  many  his- 
torians, and  the  particulars  they  have  related  are  so 
extraordinary,  that  if  the  veracity  of  these  authors 
was  not  above  suspicion,  we  might  be  induced  to 
consider  the  facts  related  as  so  many  fables. 

The  times  selected  by  these  Uttle  creatures  to 
begin  their  journeys  are  quite  uncertain.  Their  ap- 
pearance is  as  sudden  as  their  numbers,  and  before 
the  least  precaution  can  be  taken,  without  warning 
of  any  kind,  the  ground  is  suddenly  seen  covered 
with  these  mischievous  mice,  and  every  blade  of 
grass  disappears  before  them.  They  march  in 
columns,  in  a  direct  line,  and  no  obstacle  is  sufKcient 
to  arrest  their  progress.  They  cross  rivers,  ascend 
the  steepest  hills,  and  wherever  they  proceed,  leave 
behind  them  famine  and  desolation.  As  if  not 
content  with  tlie  destruction  of  every  thing  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  they  burrow  in  the  soil,  and 
destroy  even  the  roots  of  the  herbage.  Happily, 
their  ravages  are  confined  to  the  open  country,  as 
they  carefully  avoid  entering  the  dwellings  of  man. 
It  has  been  said  that  tfaey  infect  the  grass  over  which 
they  pass,  and  that  when  it  springs  up  again,  it  is 
injurious  to  the  cattle  that  feed  on  it.  But  this  can 
hardly  be  the  case,  as  their  flesh,  is  eaten  by  the 
Laplanders,  who  say  it  resembles  that  of  the  squirrel 


The  Lemmings  defend  themselves  with  great  fiiiy 
when  attacked,  seizing  the  stick -of  their  assailant 
and  even  springing  upon  his  person ;  they  will  then 
Buffer  themselves  to  be  beaten  to  death  before  they 
reUnquish  their  hold. 

Although  able  to  cross  streams  of  water  in  calm 
weather,  if  a  storm  of  wind  should  arise  they  are 
drowned  in  great  numbers.  Among  their  enemies 
are  ermines,  foxes,  and  birds  of  prey,  who  lie  in  wait 
for  their  destruction,  so  that  very  few  of  their 
immense  hordes  survive  to  return  to  their  native 
mountains. 

These  formidable  migrations  are  supposed  to  origi- 
nate from  an  unusual  multiplication  of  their  tribes 
in  their  mountainous  haunts,  together  with  a  defect 
of  food,  and,  perhaps,  they  are  instinctively  taught 
to  be  aware  of  unfavourable  seasons  ;  at  least  it  haa 
been  observed,  that  their  chief  movements  are  per- 
formed in  those  autumns  which  are  succeeded  by 
severe  winters.  The  females  sometimes  produce  their 
young  on  the  march,  and  carry  them  in  their  months, 
and  on  their  backs.  The  Lemmings  usually  perform 
these  migrations  about  twice  or  Uiree  times  in  the 
space  of  twenty  years. 


ELECTRICnr. 
Elkctricitv  is  one  of  those  agents  pervading  the 
earth  and  all  substances,  without  giving  any  visiUe 
sign  of  its  existence,  when  torpid  ;  yet,  when  active, 
often  producing  violent  and  destructive  effects. 

Electricity  may  be  called  into  action,  by  mechanical, 
chemical,  and  magnetic  powera,  and  by  heat ;  but 
we  are  ignorant  how  it  is  roused,  or  of  the  manner 
of  its  existence  in  bodies.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
highly  elastic  fluid,  capable  of  moving  through 
matter ;  and  as  experience  shows  that  bodies  in  one 
electric  state  attract,  and  in  another  repel,  each  other, 
the  system  of  positive  and  negative  electricity  is 
adopted.  As  each  electricity  has  its  peculiar  properties 
the  science  may  be  divided  into  Uie  following  branches 

Substances    in  which  the    two   electricitiea    ua 
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combined,  neither  attract  nor  repel,  except  when  the 
electric  equilibrium  is  destroyed  by  friction ;  then  the 
positive  electricity  is  impelled  in  one  direction,  and 
the  negative  in  another.  Those  of  the  same  kind 
repel,  and  those  of  different  kinds  attract,  each  other. 
T^en  the  attractive  and  repulsive  powers  are  not 
opposed  at  equal  distances,  they  join  suddenly  with 
great  rapidity,  and  produce  the  electric  flash,  explo- 
sion, and  shock ;  then  the  natural  state  is  restored, 
and  electricity  remains  quiet  till  called  forth  by  a 
new  cause. 

When  two  plates  of  glass,  the  one  polished,  and 
the  other  rough,  are  rubbed  against  each  other,  the 
polished  surfece  acquires  positive,  and  the  rough 
n^ative  electricity.  Equal  lengths  of  black  and 
white  ribbon,  drawn  together  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  so  as  to  rub  their  surfaces  together,  the 
black  ribbon  has  acquired  negative,  and  the  white, 
positive  electricity:  but  if  the  whole  length  of 
the  black  ribbon  be  drawn  across  the  white,  the 
electricities  will  be  changed ;  the  black  positive,  the 
white  negative. 

Electricity  passes  through  all  substances,  but  with 
more  facility  through  metals,  water,  the  human  body, 
&c.,  which  are  called  conductors,  than  through 
air,  glass,  and  silk,  which  are  called  non-conductors. 
When  bodies  are  not  surrounded  mth  non-conductors, 
the  electricity  escapes  quickly  into  the  earth ;  a  body 
charged  with  electricity,  and  surrounded  by  non- 
conductors, so  that  the  electric  fluid  shall  not  escape, 
produces  electricity  of  an  opposite  kind,  in  all  bodies 
near  it  and  a  state  similar  to  its  own  in  the  distant 
parts;  so  that  the  two  opposite  electricities  will 
attract  each  other. 

Electricity  is  confined  to  the  surface  of  bodies,  as 
the  exterior  may  be  electric,  and  the  interior  in  a 
state  of  neutrality.  When  electric  matter  is  restrained 
by  the  non-conducting  power  of  the  air,  which  opposes 
Its  escape,  and  if  the  pressure  of  the  electric  matter 
is  less  than  the  force  of  the  air,  it  is  in  a  state  of 
quiet ;  but  when  the  air  is  extended  by  moisture, 
and  it  exceeds  that  force  in  any  one  point,  the 
electricity  escapes.  Electricity  is  more  easily  retained 
by  a  sphere,  but  escapes  from  a  point,  and  a  pointed 
object  receives  it  with  most  facility. 

The  heat  produced  by  an  electric  shock  is  intense, 
but  it  is  only  accompanied  by  light,  when  the  fluid 
is  obstructed  in  its  passage. 

Electrical  light  is  the  same  as  the  light  of  the  sun, 
it  seems  to  arise  from  the  air  being  condensed  during 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  electric  fluid ;  the  production 
and  condensation  of  vapour  is  a  great  source  of 
atmospheric  electricity.  The  atmosphere,  when  clear, 
is  positively  electric,  and  stronger  in  winter  than  in 
snmmer,  and  during  the  day  than  in  the  night. 

Atmospheric  electricity  arises  from  the  flowing  of 
the  electric  fluid  during  the  evaporation  that  arises 
ftom  the  earth.  Clouds  owe  their  existence  and  form 
probably  to  it,  as  they  consist  of  hollow  tubes,  coated 
with  electricity,  and  as  it  is  either  positive  or  negative 
the  tubes  repel  each  other,  which  prevents  their 
nniting  and  falling  down  in  rain.  When  two  clouds 
charged  with  opposite  kinds  of  electricity,  approach 
witlJn  a  certain  distance,  the  thickness  of  the  coating 
of  electricity  will  increase  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
clouds  that  are  nearest  to  one  another,  and  when  the 
accumulation  becomes  so  great  as  to  overcome  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  a  discharge  takes  place 
which  occasions  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  pure  air,  at 
all  times  negatively  electric,  becomes  more  so  on  the 
aproach  of  rain,  snow,  wind,  or  hail ;  but  it  afterwards 
varies  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  transitions  are  very 
rapid  on  the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm. 


The  Aurora  Borealis  is  decidedly  an  electrical 
phenomenon  which  takes  place  in  the  highest  regions 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  somehow  connected  with 
the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth ;  it  generally  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  luminous  arch  from  east  to  west, 
but  never  from  noith  to  south.  Mr.  Faraday  con- 
jectures that  the  electric  equilibrium  of  the  earth,  is 
restored  by  means  of  the  Aurora  conveying  the 
electricity  from  the  poles  to  the  equator. 


Account  of  the  Establishment  of  a  Printing 
Press  in  the  Society  Islands. 

After  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tahiti  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  their 
anxiety  to  procure  books  for  improvement  materi- 
ally increased.  This  circumstance  being  peculiarly 
favourable  to  its  promulgation,  induced  the  mission- 
aries to  erect  a  Printing  Pre$$,  which  might  furnish 
the  people  with  the  information  they  were  seeking. 
Accordingly,  under  the  direction  of  their  king, 
Pomare,  the  work  was  divided  between  several  parties, 
and  in  a  short  time  completed.  The  press  *was 
erected  at  Afareaitu,  whither  numbers  of  the  natives 
flocked  to  see  this  wonderful  machine  in  operation. 
The  king,  who  was  exceedingly  delighted  when  he 
heard  of  its  arrival,  had  requested  that  he  might  be 
sent  for  whenever  we  should  begin  to  work,  and  a 
letter  having  been  sent  to  inform  him  we  were  nearly 
ready,  he  hastened  to  the  printing  ofiice,  accompanied 
by  a  few  favourite  chiefs,  and  followed  by  a  large 
concourse  of  people. 

I  took  the  composing-stick  in  my  hand,  and 
observing  Pomare  looking  with  curious  delight  at 
the  new  and  shining  types,  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  to  put  together  the  first  A.  B,,  or  alphabet. 
His  countenance  lighted  up  as  he  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  I  then  placed  the  composing-stick  in  his 
hand;  he  took  the  capital  letters,  one  by  one,  and 
made  up  the  alphabet.  He  put  the  small  letters 
together  in  the  same  manner  ^  and  the  few  monosylla- 
bles composing  the  first  page  of  the  small  spelling- 
book,  were  afterwards  added.  He  was  delighted  when 
he  saw  the  first  page  complete,  and  appeared  desirous 
to  have  it  struck  off  at  once ;  but  when  informed  that 
it  would  not  be  printed  till  as  many  were  composed 
as  would  fill  a  sheet,  he  requested  that  he  might  be 
sent  for  whenever  it  was  ready.  He  visited  us 
almost  every  day  until,  having  received  intimation 
that  it  was  ready  for  the  press,  he  came  attended  by 
only  two  of  his  favourite  chiefs.  They  were,  how- 
ever, followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  attendants  and 
crowds  of  the  natives  were  collected  round  the  door. 

The  king  examined,  with  great  minuteness  and 
pleasure,  the  form  as  it  lay  on  the  press,  and  pre- 
pared to  take  off  the  first  sheet  ever  printed  in 
his  dominions.  Having  been  told  how  it  was  done, 
he  jocosely  charged  his  companions  not  to  look  very 
particularly  at  him,  or  to  laugh  if  he  should  not 
do  it  right.  I  put  the  ink-ball  into  his  hand,  and 
directed  him  to  strike  it  two  or  three  times  upon 
the  face  of  the  letters  :  this  he  did,  and  then  placing 
a  sheet  of  clean  paper  upon  the  parchment,  it  was 
covered  down,  turned  under  the  press,  and  the  king 
was  directed  to  pull  the  handle:  he  did  so,  and 
when  the  printed  sheet  was  lifted  up,  the  chiefs  and 
assistants  rushed  towards  it,  to  see  what  effect  the 
king's  pressure  had  produced.  When  they  beheld 
the  letters  black,  and  large,  and  well-defined,  there 
was  a  simultaneous  expression  of  wonder  and 
delight.  The  king  took  up  the  sheet,  and  having 
looked  first  at  the  paper,  and  then  at  the  types,  with 
attentive  admiration^  handed  it  to  one  of  his  chiefs 
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and  expressed  a  wish  to  take  another.  He  printed 
two  more :  and  while  he  was  so  engaged,  the  first 
sheet  was  shown  to  the  crowd  without,  who,  when 
they  saw  it,  raised  one  general  shout  of  astonishment 
and  joy.  He  remained  attentively  watching  the  press, 
and  admiring  the  facility  with  which,  by  its  mecha- 
nism, so  many  pages  were  printed  at  one  time, 
until  it  was  near  sunset,  when  he  left  us ;  taking 
with  him  the  sheets  he  had  printed,  to  his  encamp- 
ment on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  The  spelling- 
book,  being  most  needed,  was  first  put  to  press,  and 
an  edition  of  2600  copies  soon  finished.  The  king 
with  his  attendants  passed  by  the  printing-office 
every  afternoon,  on  their  way  to  his  favourite  bathing- 
place,  and  seldom  omitted  to  call,  and  spend  some 
time  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  work.  He 
engaged  in  counting  several  of  the  letters,  and  ap- 
peared surprised  when  he  found  that,  in  sixteen  pages 
of  the  spelling-book,  there  were  upwards  of  five 
thousand  of  the  letter  a. 

An  edition  of  2300  copies  of  the  Tahitian  Catechism, 
and  a  collection  of  texts,  or  extracts  from  Scripture, 
were  next  printed  -,  after  which  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 
The  curiosity  awakened  in  the  inhabitants  of  Afar- 
eaitu  by  the  establishment  of  the  press,  was  soon 
satisfied ;  day  after  day  Pomare  visited  the  printing- 
office  ;  the  chiefs  applied  to  be  admitted  inside,  while 
the  people  thronged  the  windows,  doors,  and  every 
crevice  through  which  they  could  peep,  often  invo- 
luntarily exclaiming,  Be-ri-ta-ni-e  !  fenua  paari,  O 
Britain  !  land  of  skill,  or  knowledge.  The  press 
soun  became  a  matter  of  universal  conversation;  and 
the  facility  with  which  books  could  be  multiphcd, 
filled  the  minds  of  the  people  in  general  with  won- 
derful delight.  Multitudes  arrived  from  every  district 
of  Eimeo,  and  even  from  other  islands,  to  procure 
books  and  to  see  this  astonishing  machine 

The  excitement  manifested  frequently  resembled 
that  with  which  the  people  of  England  would  hasten 
to  witness,  for  the  first  time,  the  ascent  of  a  balloon, 
or  the  movement  of  a  steam-carriage.  So  great  was 
the  influx  of  strangers,  that  for  several  weeks  before 
the  first  portion  of  the  Scriptures  was  finished,  the 
district  of  Afareaitu  resembled  a  public  fair.  The 
beach  was  lined  with  canoes  from  distant  parts  of 
Eimeo  and  other  islands ;  the  houses  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  thronged,  and  small  parties  had  erected 
their  temporary  encampments  in  every  direction. 

The  printing-office  was  daily  crowded  by  the 
strangers,  who  thronged  the  doors,  &c.  in  such  num- 
bers, as  to  climb  upon  each  other's  backs,  or  on  the 
sides  of  the  windows,  so  as  frequently  to  darken  the 
place.  The  house  had  been  enclosed  with  a  fence, 
five  or  six  feet  high,  but  this,  instead  of  presenting 
an  obstacle  to  the  gratification  of  their  curiosity,  was 
converted  into  the  means  of  facilitating  it :  numbers 
were  seen  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  railing,  whereby 
they  were  able  to  look  over  the  heads  of  their  com- 
panions who  were  round  the  windows. 

I  have  frequently  seen  thirty  or  forty  canoes 
from  distant  parts  of  Eimeo,  or  from  some  other 
island,  lying  along  the  beach,  in  each  of  which  five 
or  six  persons  had  arrived,  whose  only  errand  was 
to  procure  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  For  these,  many 
waited  five  or  six  weeks  while  they  were  printing. 
Sometimes  I  have  seen  a  canoe  arrive  with  six  or  ten 
persons  for  books,  who,  when  they  have  landed,  have 
brought  a  large  bundle  of  letters,  perhaps  thirty  or 
forty,  written  on  plantain-leaves,  and  rolled  up  hke  a 
scroll.  These  letters  had  been  written  by  individuals, 
who  were  unable  tx)  come  and  apply  personally  for  a 
hook,  and  had  therefore  thus  sent,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  copy. 


One  evening,  about  sunset,  a  canoe  from  Tahiti, 
with  five  men,  arrived  on  this  errand.  They  landed 
on  the  beach,  lowered  their  sail,  and,  drawing  their 
canoes  on  the  sand,  hastened  to  my  native  dwelling. 
I  met  them  at  the  door,  and  asked  them  their  errand. 
Luka,  or  Te  parau  na  Luka,  "  Luke,  or  the  word  of 
Luke,"  was  the  simultaneous  reply,  accompanied  with 
the  exhibition  of  the  bamboo  canes  filled  with  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  which  they  held  up  in  their  hands,  and  had 
brought  as  payment  for  the  copies  required.  I  told 
them  I  had  none  ready  that  night,  but  if  they  would 
come  on  the  morrow,  I  would  give  them  as  many  as 
they  needed  -,  recommending  them,  in  the  meaa 
time,  to  go  and  lodge  with  some  friend  in  the  village. 
Twilight  in  the  tropics  is  always  short — ^it  soon  grew 
dark  3  I  wished  them  good  night,  and  afterwards 
retired  to  rest,  supposing  they  had  gone  to  sleep  at 
the  house  of  some  friend  -,  but  on  looking  out  of  my 
window  about  daybreak,  I  saw  these  five  men  Ijring 
along  on  the  ground  on  the  outside  of  my  house, 
their  only  bed  being  some  platted  cocoa-nut  leaves, 
and  their  only  covering  the  large  native  cloth  they 
usually  wear  over  their  shoulders.  I  hastened  out, 
and  asked  them  if  they  had  been  there  all  night; 
they  said  they  had ;  I  then  inquired  why  they  did 
not,  as  I  had  directed  them,  go  and  lodge  at  some 
house,  and  come  again.  Their  answer  surprised  and 
delighted  me :  they  said,  ''  We  were  afraid  that,  had 
we  gone  away,  some  one  might  have  come  before  as 
this  morning,  and  have  taken  what  books  you  had 
to  spare,  and  then  we  should  have  been  obliged  to 
return  without  any  -,  therefore,  after  you  left  us  l^st 
night,  we  determined  not  to  go  away  till  we  had  pro* 
cured  the  books."  I  called  them  into  the  printing- 
office,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  put  the  sheets  together, 
gave  them  each  a  copy:  they  then  request^  tWQ 
copies  more,  one  for  a  mother,  another  for  a  sister; 
for  which  they  had  brought  payment.  I  gave  these 
also.  Each  wrapped  his  book  in  a  piece  of  white 
native  cloth,  put  it  in  his  bosom,  wished  me  good 
morning,  and  without,  I  beheve,  eating  or  drinking, 
or  calling  on  any  person  in  the  settlement,  hastened 
to  the  beach,  launched  their  canoe,  hoisted  their 
matting  sail,  and  steered  rejoicing  to  their  native 
land.  M.  C. 

[Chiefly  abridged  from  Mr.  Elus.] 


GIPSIES. 

In  England  they  are  still  pretty  numerous,  but  are  found 
only  in  distant  places,  seldom  coming  into  the  towns,  ex- 
cepting in  small  companies  of  two  or  three  persons.  In 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  they  have  become  rai«, 
as  also  in  Switzerland  and  the  Low  Countries.  In  Italy, 
their  numbers  are  diminished.  In  Spain  it  is  said  that 
there  are  60  or  60,000  of  them.  In  Transylvania  they  are 
most  numerous;  for  in  a  population  of  1,720,000  souls, 
there  are  reckoned  104,000  gipsies.  We  do  not  exa^geratQ 
in  estimating  the  Tzengarian,  or  gipsy  population  of  jiurope, 
at  nearly  a  million ;  in  Africa,  400,000,  in  India,  at 
1,500,000;  and  about  2,000,000  in  all  the  rest  of  Asia— 
for,  except  in  Asiatic  Russia,  China,  Siam,  and  Japaa, 
they  are  every  where  to  be  found.  Hence  we  may  deem 
the  total  population  of  these  people  to  be  4,000,000. — 
Edinburgn  Philosophical  Journal, 

When  I  see  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  action,  I  see  a  strtmg 
principle  at  work ;  and  this  for  a  while  is  all  I  can  possibly 
know  of  it.  The  wild  gas,  the  fixed  air,  is  plainly  htok^ 
loose :  but  we  ought  to  suspend  our  judgment,  until  tht 
first  effervescence  is  a  little  subsided,  till  the  liquor  is 
cleared,  and  until  we  see  something  deeper  than  the 
agitation  of  a  troubled  and  frothy  substance.  I  must  be 
tolerably  sure,  before  I  congratulate  men  upon  a  blessine, 
that  they  have  really  received  one.  Flattery  corrupts  boa 
the  receiver  and  giver,  and  adulation  is  not  of  moce  aervica 
to  the  people,  than  to  kiogs.^^Buii^. 
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MTTKOO  PARK   TK  THK   DESERT. 
I  WAS  obliged  to  sit  all  day  without  Actuals,  in  the  shade 
of  a  tree ;  and  the  night  tnreatened  to  be  very  uncomfort- 
able, for  the  wind  rose,  and  there  was  great  appearance  of 
a  heavy  rain,  and  the  wild  beasts  are  so  very  numerous 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  I  should  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  climbing  up  the  tree,  and  resting  amongst  the 
branches.    About  sunset,  however,  as  I  was  preparing  to 
pass  the  ni^ht  in  this  manner,  and  had  turned  my  horse 
loose,  that  he  might  graze  at  liberty,  a  woman,  returning 
from  the  labours  of  the  field,  stopped  to  obserxe  me,  and 
perceiving  that  I  was  weary  and  dejected,  inquired  into 
my  situation,  which  I  briefly  explained  to  her :  whereupon, 
with  looks  of  great  compassion,  she  took  up  my  saddle  and 
bridle,  and  told  me  to  follow  her.     Having  conducted  me 
into  her  hut,  she  lighted  up  a  lamp,  spread  a  mat  on  the 
floor,  and  told  me  I  might  remain  there  for  the  night. 
FiDding  that  I  was  very  hungry,  she  said  she  would 
^iO0ure  me  something  to  eat.     She  accordingly  went  out, 
and  returned  in  a  short  time  with  a  very  fine  fish ;  which, 
having  caused  to  be  half-broiled  upon  some  embers,  she 
gave  me  for  supper.    The  rites  of  hospitality  being  thus 
performed,  towards  a  stranger  in  distress,  my  worthy 
beneihctresa,  pointing  to  the  mat,  and  telling  me  I  might 
•Uep  there  without  apprehension,  called  to  the  female  part 
of  her  family,  who  had  stood  gazing  on  me  all  the  while 
in  fixed  astonishment,  to  resume  their  task  of  spinning 
cotton,  in  which  they  continued  to  employ  themselves 
great  part  of  the  night.    They  lightened  their  labours 
by  song«,  one  of  which  was  composed  extempore,  for  I 
was  myBelf  the  subject  of  it.    It  was  sung  by  one  of  the 
yoang  women,  the  rest  joining  in  a  sort  of  chorus.    The 
air  was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  the  words  literally  trans- 
lated, were  these :  "  The  winds  roared  and  the  rains  fell. 
The  poor  white  man,  faint  and  weary,  came  and  sat  under 
oar  tree.     He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him  milk ;  no  wife 
to  grind  bis  com.    Chorus,  Let  us  pity  the  white  man,  no 
mother  has  he,  &c.**    Trifling  as  this  recital  may  appear 
to  the  reader,  to  a  person  in  my  situation  the  circumstance 
vas  affecting  in  the  highest  degree.    I  was  oppressed  by 
such  unexpected  kindness ;  and  sleep  fled  fVom  my  eyes. 
In  the  morning,  I  presented  my  compassionate  landlady 
vith  two  of  the  four  brass  buttons  which  remained  on  my 
itistcoat;  the    only  recompense    I  could  make  her. — 
Paul's  Travels  in  Africa, 

SwiAT  is  the  destiny  of  all  trades,  whether  of  the  brows 
or  of  the  mind.  God  never  allowed  any  man  to  do  nothing. 
How  miserable  is  the  condition  of  those  men  who  spend  the 
time  as  if  it  were  given  them,  not  lent :  as  if  the  hours 
^ere  waste  creatures,  and  such  as  should  never  be  accounted 
for. — ^Bishop  Hall. 


Tm  frequent  contemplation  of  death,  as  it  shows  the 
^nity  of  all  human  good,  discovers  likewise  the  lightness 
of  all  terrestrial  evil,  which  certainly  can  last  no  longer  than 
the  subject  upon  which  it  acts ;  and  according  to  the  old 
obierrfttioo,  must  be  shorter,  as  it  is  more  violent.  The  most 
cmel  calamity  which  misfortune  can  produce,  must,  by  the 
necessity  of  nature,  be  quickly  at  an  end.  The  soul 
<^Dot  long  be  held  in  prison,  but  will  fly  away,  and  leave 
&  lifeless  body  to  human  malice. — Dr.  Johnson. 

^  LOOK  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness,  that  were  I  to 
i^kWM  of  what  religion  1  would  be,  and  under  whatgovem- 
Qieot  I  would  live,  I  should  most  certainly  give  the  pre- 
ftnnes  to  that  Ibrm  of  religion  and  government,  which  is 
flitablishtd  in  my  own  country.  In  this  point,  I  think  I 
aiB  determined  by  reason  and  conviction ;  but  if  I  shall  be 
told  that  I  am  actuated  by  prejudice,  I  am  sure  it  is  an 
booeit  pre)odioe ;  it  is  a  prejudice  that  arises  from  the  love 
pf  my  omintry,  and,  therefore,  such  a  one  as  I  will  always 
iodoige.— ^Addi  b  on  . 

Joffr  befbre  his  death.  Locks  thus  addressed  a  friend : 
"KsT  you  live  and  be  happy,  in  the  enjoyment  of  health 
^  flrwdom,  and  those  blessings  which  Providence  has 
^}>it0«od  npmi  you.  You  loved  me  living,  and  will  pre- 
^t^n  IDT  OMiiioiy  when  I  am  dead.  All  the  use  to  be 
iBids  of  it  k,  thai  this  life  is  a  seene  of  vanity,  which  soon 
pisseth  away,  and  affords  no  solid  satisfaction,  but  in  the 
^^Kisdousness  of  doing  well,  and  in  the  hopes  of  another 
life.  This  is  what  I  can  say  upon  experience,  and  what 
yoQ  win  find  to  be  tnic^  when  you  come  to  make  up  the 
icoount. 


SHIRBOURN  CASTLTE,  OXFORDSHIRE. 

In  the  southern  and  most  picturesque  part  of 
Oxfordshire,  near  the  base  of  the  Chiltem  Hills, 
stands  Shirbourn  Castle,  the  ancient  stronghold  of 
the  De  Tlsle  and  Quatremaine  families,  and  in 
modem  times,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Macclesfield. 
In  the  tenth  year  of  Edward  III.,  (1337,)  Wariner  de 
risle,  obtained  from  the  crown  a  charter  of  free- 
warren,  and  permission  to  enclose  one  hundred  acres 
of  woodland  for  a  park,  at  this  place.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  last  year  of  the  same  reign,  forty 
years  afterwards,  that  there  is  any  record  of  the 
erection  of  the  existing  castle,  which  appears  to  have 
dcen  founded  by  Sir  Wariner  de  Tlsle,  the  son  of  the 
first  holder  of  the  land.  The  property  subsequently 
passed  through  several  hands,  and  was  purchased, 
together  with  the  manor,  early  in  the  last  century, 
by  Thomas  Parker,  the  first  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
who  was  an  eminent  judge  at  that  period,  and 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chancellor,  by 
George  the  First,  in  1718.  Three  years  afterwards 
he  was  advanced  to  the  Earldom  of  Macclesfield. 
George  Parker,  his  son,  the  second  earl,  was  distin- 
guished for  his  literary  and  scientific  attainments. 
He  was  LL.D.  of  the  University  of  Oxford  3  and  for 
some  years  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1 750, 
he  took  a  prominent  part  relative  to  the  alteration  of 
the  style  ;  about  which  time  he  published  Remarks 
on  the  Solar  and  Lunar  Years,  the  Cycle  of  Nineteen 
Years,  &c.     He  died  in  1764. 

When  viewed  externally,  there  are,  probably,  few 
finer  existing  specimens  of  the  castellated  architec- 
ture of  feudal  times,  than  the  stem  and  imposing 
structure  delineated  in  our  engraving.  The  first 
advance  towards  combining  security  with  some* 
degree  of  comfort,  in  ])laces  of  defence,  seems  to 
have  been  made  about  the  period  of  its  erection; 
though  many  years  succeeded,  before  the  castle  gave 
way  entirely  to  what  may  be  properly  called  the 
castellated  mansion ;  which  was,  in  its  turn,  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  more 
peaceful  times. 

The  design  of  Shirbourn  Castle  is  nearly  that  of 
a  parallelogram  -,  each  angle  is  defended  by  a  strong 
circular  tower,  the  intermediate  spaces  severally  pre- 
senting a  flat  stone  front,  along  the  summit  of  which 
an  embattled  parapet  is  earned.  The  whole  structure 
is  surrounded  by  a  moat  of  great  breadth  and  depth, 
and  is  entered  by  means  of  three  drawbridges,  at 
the  termination  of  which  is  the  principal  gateway, 
defended  by  a  massy  portcullis. 

Such  is  the  external  character  of  this  memento  of 
a  warlike  age  *,  which,  excepting  the  alterations  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  vicinage  and  approaches, 
probably  in  no  essential  respect  differs  from  its 
appearance  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  surprise 
of  the  visiter,  therefore,  may  be  imagined,  when>  on 
entering  within  its  venerable  walls,  he  finds  the 
interior  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  modem  elegance  and 
comfort,  which  dissipates  every  idea  of  antiquity, 
and  has  not  the  slightest  correspondence  with  the 
character  of  the  structure.  The  armoury,  a  long 
and  spacious  room,  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the 
edifice,  which  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  past. 
The  "  chair  of  baronial  dignity,**  still  preserves  its 
place  in  this  i^[>artment,  on  the  walls  of  which  are 
suspended  many  interesting  pieces  of  armour,  shields, 
tilting-spears,  and  various  kinds  of  ancient  as  well 
as  modem  defensive  weapons.  The  other  principal 
rooms  are  not  of  very  large  dimensions,  although 
commodious  and  well-proportioned.  There  are  two 
extensive  libraries,  which  are  well  ftlk.d'^vVViVsfwJia, 
and  tastefully  adoTnesd  "vri^  \wHi\!\i^g&  vci^l  ^ev3V^\x»^% 
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among  the  portraits  it  an  original  of  Catherine  Pair, 
Qneen  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  several  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield.  That  of  the  gentle 
and  nn  fortunate  queen  is  extremely  interesting. 
She  is  represented,  (observes  Mr.  Brewer,  in  his 
account  of  Oxfordahire,)  standing  behind  a  highly 
embellished  vacant  chair,  with  her  hand  on  the  back. 
Her  dress  is  black,  richly  ornamented  with  precious 
stones.  The  fingers  are  loaded  with  rings,  and  in 
one  hand  ia  a  handkerchief,  edged  with  deep  lace. 
Inserted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  and  care- 
fully covered  with  glass,  is  an  interesting  appendage 
to  this  portrait — a  piece  of  hair  cut  from  the  head  of 
Catherine  Parr  in  1799,  when  her  coffin  was  opened 
at  Sudley  Castle.  The  hair  corresponds  with  that  in 
the  picture,  which  is  anbum. 

The  scenery  of  the  park,  which  is  of  small  extent, 
comprising  only  about  sixty  acres,  wants  variety, 
arising  from  the  flatness  of  the  ground.  The  gardens, 
(especially  the  flower-garden,  and  a  magnificent 
conservatory,)  are  extensive,  and  laid  out  with  con- 
siderable taste.  The  approach  to  the  grounds, 
through  the  small  villi^  of  Shirhoum,  which  has 
been  designated  "  an  offensive  foil  to  the  nuudve 
splendour  of  the  neighbouring  castle,"  did  not  indi* 
cate,  a  few  years  since,  the  vicinage  of  nobility. 

The  scenery  of  the  district  in  which  Shirboum  is  i 
situated,  is  rich,  diversified,  and  sometimes  evm 
romantic  in  its  combinations.  South  Oxfordshire, 
indeed,  abounds  with  most  of  those  constituents, 
which  give  so  peculiar  an  interest  to  the  scenery  of 
"  merry  England."  The  Chiltem  Hills,  which  cross 
the  district,  "  sometimes  in  a  waving  line,  sometimes 
clothed  with  thick  woods  of  beech,"  now  protruding 
their  lofty  white    sides  of   chalk  amidst  dark  ana 


glossy  foliage,  nov  swelling  into  wide  i 
downs,  every  where  give  life  to  the  landsca 
is  an  alternation  of  hill  and  valley,  abonn 
variety  of  scene.  The  basis  of  the  Chilten 
is  chalk,  covered  in  most  parts  by  a  clw 
differing  in  depth,  and  occasionally  contaii 
siderable  quantities  of  flints.  It  stJll  ab 
beech  as  in  the  time  of  Iceland,  three  cent) 
when  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  immeni 
stretching  from  the  connty  of  Kent  in  this 
for  a  diirtance  of  one  hundred  and  twen 
Mr.  Davis  observes,  that  "  the  bcech-n 
Oxfordshire  consist  of  trees  growing  on  ( 
stems,  produced  by  the  faUing  of  the  beech 
very  httle  is  permitted  to  grow  on  the  o 
which  are  generally  grubbed  up.  In  form 
the  woods  of  Oxfordshire  formed  one  of 
boasta  of  the  county ;  but  of  late  years, 
the  land  has  been  converted  into  tillage  w 
formerly  occupied  with  wood."  A.  consider 
tion  of  the  Chiltem  Hills  is  too  steep  to 
cultivation,  and  is,  therefore,  left  in  open 
which  are  pastured  with  sheep ;  occasional 
ever,  their  sides  are  rendered  arable  to  the  » 
Oa  one  of  the  boldest  eminences  of  the  : 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  stands  S 
I^idge,  long  the  abode  of  the  Dowager  La 
clesfield,  who,  we  are  told,  "resided  here  h 
dignified  simplicity  attributed  to  the  noble  d 
ancient  times."  Its  site  is  one  of  extreme 
surrounded  by  the  gloom  of  wood,  and  com 
an  extensive  view  over  the  rich  and  undnlati 
scape  beneath,  it  seems  to  the  distant  spectal 
pletely  aeqneatered  and  shut  out  from  "  th4 
wtd  ail  its  joys  and  sorrows. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  DAVID. 

The  eafly  history  of  St.  David's  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity:  several  historians  have  described  it  as 
occupying  the  site  of  the  Roman  station,  Menapia ; 
but  from  the  absence  at  the  modem  city  of  all 
military  works,  or  other  Roman  relics,  it  appears 
more  probable  that  the  site  of  Menapia  was  nearer 
the  sea,  on  a  sandy  tract  called  "  the  Burrows,"  now 
corered  by  that  element,  which  has  made  considerable 
encroachments  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

Tliat  the  district  now  comprising  the  parish  of  St. 
David's  was  inhabited  at  a  very  early  period,  is,  how- 
ever, beyond  dispute,  from  the  numerous  Druidical 
remedns  with  which  it  abounds.  In  the  fifth  century 
it  was  called  by  the  Welsh  Mynyw,  or  Manyw,  being 
probably  a  compound  of  the  words  Man  and  Yw, 
signifying  small  yew  trees,  which  trees  were  formerly 
very  numerous  in  the  vicinity  -,  and  hence  its  Roman 
name  Menevia,  which  is  still  retained  in  the  title  of 
the  bishop,  who  is  called  Episcopxts  Mcnevensis, 

The  history  of  the  present  city  commences  with 
that  of  the  saint  whose  name  it  bears,  and  to  whom 
its  origin  is  ascribed.  Tlic  period  of  St.  David's 
birth,  a  subject  of  much  discussion  amongst  the 
learned,  api)ears  to  have  been  somev/hat  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  ccnturv.     Leiand  relates  that 
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he  was  baptized  ])y  Klvcusy  bishoj)  of  Mcncvia,  and 
brought  up  by  GistUianus,  his  uncle,  also  bishop  of 
the  same  place,  which  would  prove  it  to  have  been 
an  episcopal  see,  at  least  some  years  before  David 
had  arrived  at  maturity.  After  his  admission  to  the 
priesthood,  for  vfhieh  he  had  long  studied  under 
PauUnui  ift  the  Isle  of  Wight,  lie  proceeded  to 
instruct  his  countrymen  in  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  to  aid  in  extirpating  the  Pelagian 
Heresy,  which  first  took  root  amcmg  his  native  hills. 
In  these  apostolk  labours  he  displayed  such  unwearied 
zeal,  and  surpassing  ability,  that  he  was  elected  by 
bis  disciples,  ai  a  grand  synod  held  at  Llandewi-Brevi, 
in  the  county  of.  Cardigan,  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Caerleon,  in  the  place  of  the  holy  Dubricius, 
whose  increasing  age  and  infirmities  rendered  him 
incapable  of  sustaining  the  labours  of  the  see. 
David,  however,  only  accepted  it  on  condition  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  remove  the  metropolitan 
see  from  Caerleon  to  Menevia,  at  which  latter  place 
St.  Patrick  had  already  founded  a  monastery,  held 
by  David  in  great  esteem.  This  was  accordingly 
done  by  the  consent  of  David's-  nephew,  the  re- 
nowned King  Arthur,  and  Menevia  was  afterwards 
called  hf  his  countrymen,  in  respect  ia  his  memory, 
T^  Dewi,  "  the  house  of  David,"  ot,  " St  Davids," 
which  name  it  has  ever  since  retained.  Tlie  archi- 
episeopal  jurisdiction  of  David  extended  over  the 
dioceses  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  Bangor,  LlandafF, 
St.  Asaph,  Llanbadarn,  and  Margam.  The  first 
twa  became  at  an  early  j>eriod  English  bishcyprics, 
and  the  two  last  being  dissolved,  the  succeeding  pri- 
mates had  only  the  bishops  of  the  three  remaining 
Vfeish  dioceses  as  suffragans. 

Tirt  dearth  of  David,  and  the  age  he  attained,  are 
involved  in  as  much  obscority  as  his  birth.  Most 
ari^ietit  ^rittrs,  however,  agree  in  stating  that  he 
reaclKed  tfce  advanced  age  of  147  years.  He  was 
inteited  irt  thfe  Cathedral  he  had  founded,  and  many 
yeatft  after  w'ats  canonized  by  Pope  Calixtus  the 
Setond)  but  fee  attained  not  the  distinction  of 
patf Oft  saitft  ot  Wales,  until  a  much  later  period.  It 
werft  stipierfiuous  to  relate  sundry  legends  attaching 
to  his  birth  and  early  years,  which  may  be  found  in 
iritxtif  of  tbfc  old  chroniclers;  they  are  too  palpably 
drawn  from  the  regions  of  fiction  to  merit  a  place 
among  the  mciuoriolii  of  the  saiut. 


St.  David's  suffered  re|)eatedly  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Danes.  In  982,  during  the  reign  of  Howei 
ap  Jevav,  Geoffrydh,  son  of  the  Danish  kmff  Uafold, 
laid  waste  the  church  of  St.  David  and  its  possessions ; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  same  century,  the 
Danes  again  landed,  slew  Bishop  Morgenau,  and 
destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  the  inhabitants  and 
their  property.  The  reigning  sovereign,  being  unable 
to  check  the  progress  of  these  marauders,  was  com- 
pelled to  pu];phase  their  departure  by  paying  them  a 
tribute  of  one  penny  for  every  man  in  his  dominions, 
commonly  called  **  the  Tribute  of  the  Black  Army," 
and  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  in  consequence. 

But  notwithstanding  repeated  disasters  of  this 
description,  the  city  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and 
magnificence,  for  which  it  was  chiefly  indebted  to 
the  many  and  rich  offerings  of  the  pilgrims  who  came 
thronging  to  the  shrine  of  the  patron  saint.  Two 
pilgrimages  to  this  far-famed  shrine  were  deemed  as 
meritorious  as  one  to  Rome*.  The  annual  amount 
of  these  largesses  is  said  to  have  been  so  great,  that 
the  coin  was  divided  among  the  members  of  the 
chapter  by  measure,  to  save  the  labour  of  counting  it. 

In  1077  William  the  Concjueror  invaded  Wales 
with  a  powerful  army ;  but  not  meeting  with  any 
opposition  from  the  natives,  he,  with  his  usual  policy, 
changed  his  military  expedition  into  a  pilgrimage, 
and  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  this  city, 
where  he  offered  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
David,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  Welch  princes. 
It  again  fell  three  several  times  under  the  scoui^e  of 
the  Danish  and  Norman  invaders,  and  at  length,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  a  Norman  ecclesiastic, 
of  the  name  of  Bernard,  having  been  forcibly  raised 
to  the  See  by  that  monarch,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Welsh  clergy,  it  was  deprived  of  its 
arehiepiscopal  dignity,  and  its  bishops,  together  with 
those  of  the  other  Welsh  dioceses,  became  sufifragans 
of  the  metropolitan  See  of  Caterbury. 

In  11 80  Peter  de  Leia,  then  bishop,  pulled  down.^ 
the  ancient  church,  which,  from  the  frequent  assaults^ 
of  the  Danes  and  other  piratical  invaders,  had  bee 
reduced  almost  to  a  ruin,  and  built  upon  the  site 
new  church,  dedicated,  like  the  former,  to  St.  An- 
drew and  St.  David,  and  which  constitutes  the  greatoi*: 
part   of  the   present   edifice.      This  Cathedral   is  e3 
cruciform  structure,  ecmsisting  of  a  nave,  with  aisles- 
extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  ^ 
choir  and  chancel,  north  and  south  transepts,  and  ^ 
large   square   tower,   of  elegant  proportions,  risin 
from  the  intersection  hf  the  nave  and  transepts,  an 
suruKmnted  by  piiniacles  at  the  angles.    The  exterior:=3 
with  the  exception  of  an  early  Norman  doorway  o^* 
the  north  side,  is   wholly  in  the  various   styles  o^ 
English  architecture.     The  western  front  was  rebuild 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  by  INIr.  Nasl^^ 
and  displays  a  fantastic  intermixture  of  these  variou  — 
styles.     The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  fiv 
massive  pillars  on  each  side,  alternately  round  an^^ 
octagonal,  with  corresponding  pilasters  at  either  encE^ 
supporting  six  arches,  richly  ornamented  in  the  latc^i=^ 
Norman  style ;  above  which  is  a  double   series 
Norman  arches,  reaching  to  the  roof  of  the  nave 
this  is  of  Irish  oak,  divided  into  compartments,  an 
ornamented  with  a  carved  pendant  in  the  centre 
each.     The    screen,   erected   by   Bishop    Gower, 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  decr^^ 
rated  English  architecture.    Beyond  this  is  the  choi^^ 
occupying  the  space  within  the  four  lofty  arches  thc=^ 
support  the  tower,  three  of  which  are  English,  bi — * 

•  "  Roma  scmcl  quantum,  bis  dat  Menevia  tantum."  is  the  o  ^^ 
verse  quoted  in  confirmation  of  this  custom.  It  may  be  renderc-^"^ 
'*  M  much  as  Home  graute  for  one  viut,  Menevia  (natft  for  two.' 
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the  fourth^  which  is  occupied  by  the  rood-loft  and 
screen  above  named^  is  Norman,  and  is  supposed, 
from  its  dilapidated  condition,  to  be  the  only  one  re- 
maining of  those  upon  which  the  tower  was  originally 
built  by  Peter  de  Leia.  The  chancel,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  choir  by  a  low  screen,  contains  a 
beautiful  Mosaic  pavement,  inscribed  "with  religious 
mottoes  and  other  devices.  Immediately  beyond  the 
altar-screen  is  a  chapel,  erected  by  Bishop  Vaughan, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  tbe  Eighth,  almost  rivalling  in 
richness  and  elegance  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  in  Westminster  Abbey*.  The  Chapel  of 
the  Virgin  occupies  the  extreme  east  of  the  cathedral  j 
it  has  been  unroofed  for  some  years,  and  is  rapidly 
falling  into  decay.  In  the  same  condition  are  the 
aisles  eastward  from  the  transepts,  which  were  greatly 
damaged  by  Cromwell's  soldiers,  thos^e  nicrcilc:ss 
spoliators  of  our  most  venerable  and  sacred  edifices, 
who  unroofed  them  for  the  sake  of  the  load,  which 
they  sold  to  one  of  their  partisans,  then  in  possession 
of  the  priory  estate  at  Cardigan,  who  employed  them 
in  covering  the  church  and  priory-hcjuse  there. 
Tbe  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are  as  follow  : — 

Extreme  length,  including  the  cliapt'Is    .  274  4  feet. 

Breadth  along  the  tmnsc^pts 184      „ 

Width  of  navo  and  aisles ^^}      „ 

Among  the  monuments  are  several  of  great  beauty 
aad  antiquity.  The  celebrated  shrine  of  St.  David, 
now  scarcely  distinguishable  from  other  ancient 
tombs,  occupies  a  recess  on  the  north  side  of  the 
diancel,  consisting  of  three  arches,  in  the  ancient 
style  of  English  architecture,  resting  on  pillars  of  great 
delicacy  and  elegance,  iu  the  central  one  of  which  for- 
merly stood  an  image  of  the  Saint,  those  on  either 
side  being  occupied  by  figures  of  St.  Patrick  and  St. 
Denis.  Beneath  a  horizontal  slab  were  four  quatre* 
foil  holes,  for  the  offerings  of  pilgrims,  of  which  two 
have  been  closed;  and  the  whole  was  formerly 
enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  veiled  with  silken 
drapery. 

Under  recesses  on  each  side  of  the  altar  are  the 
moooments  of  Rhifs  ap  Gruffydh,  the  last  Vrince  of 
Soath  Wales,  who  died  in  1196,  and  of  his  son 
Rh^a  Gryg.  The  effigy  of  the  former  represents  a 
^iian  advanced  in  years,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  his 
vizor  raised,  and  his  head  supported  by  a  helmet, 
^th  a  sword  suspended  at  his  side  by  a  rich  belt,  a 
lion  rampant  sculptured  on  his  breast-plate,  and 
Mother  lion  supporting  his  feet.  His  elegy,  trans- 
lated from  the  Welsh,  in  Higden's  Polyc/ironicon, 
Conveys  a  curious  illustration  of  the  rhapsodies  of 
^heir  ancient  bards. 

"  0  Uysae  of  battayle !  Chylde  of  chj-valry !  Dcfcmcc  of 
eountree!  Wor8li\T)pe  of  armcs. — The  noble  dyadainc  of 
fajToesse  of  Wales  is  now  fullon,  that  is,  liv^s  is  deed  !  All 
Walps  gronyth  Uees  is  deed. — The  enemy  is  liere,  i\jv  Hc-cs 
>•  not  here. — Now  Wales  hclpith  not  itself,  itors  is  deed  nnd 
taken  awaye;  but  his  noble  name  is  not  deed,  for  it  is  always 
^ewe  in  t)ie  worlde  wyde. — His  prowesso  passed  liis  niauei  s, 
"^hia  wytte  passed  his  prowesso, — his  fa)T<;  sixk-'Ikj  passed  his 
^yite,— hii  good  thewes  passed  liis  fayre  spcehe." 

The  Bisnop's  Palace  :  see  p.  80. 

Anodier  venerable,  though  less  ancient  ])uilding,  is 
The  Palace,  erected  by  Bishop  Gower,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third.  This  building,  together  with  that 
^f  the  adjoining  college,  both  of  which  are  in  ruins, 
t^reseiits  a  mo«t  impressive  and  picturesque  ap])ear- 
^ce.  *'  On  entering  the  close,"  says  Sir  II.  Hoare, 
^'  through  a  fine  octagon  gateway,  they  unexpectedly 
i^urst  upon  the  sight,  and  form  a  coup  (Tecil  which 
^^^annot  fail  to  excite  the  surprise  and  admiration  of 
even  the  most  indifferent  spectator."      The  palace 

*  8ti  Satwrdaii  Magazine   Vol.  IV.,  p.  210, 


seems  originally  to  have  formed  a  quadrangle,  two 
sides  of  which  only  now  remain.  The  bishops  occu- 
pied the  eastern  apartments.  On  the  southern  side 
of  this  quadrangle  is  a  magnificent  apartment,  96 
feet  by  33,  commonly  called  King  John's  Hall,  which 
is  entered  from  the  court  by  an  elegant  porch,  on 
the  exterior  of  which  are  two  niches,  containing 
mutilated  statues  of  Edward  the  Third  and  his  Queen. 
It  is  lighted  by  lofty  windows  at  the  side,  and  a  rich 
and  curious  circular  window  at  the  south-west  end, 
formerly  filled  with  painted  glass.  The  eastern  side 
of  the  quadrangle  was  ''  entirely  appropriated  to  the 
bishop,  whose  hall  was  67  feet  by  20,  and  was  ap- 
proached by  a  handsome  porch  and  flight  of  steps 
from  the  court,  having  at  the  north  end  a  large 
drawing-room,  and  ])eyond  that  a  cliapel  leading  to 
the  porter's  lodge.  At  tlie  south  end  of  the  bishop's 
hall  was  the  kitchen,  of  a  very  curious  and  miique 
construction  3  it  was  an  oblong  scjuare,  3f)  feet  by 
2iS,  witli  a  low  pillar  in  the  centre,  from  which  sprung 
four  groins,  forming  circular  divisions,  each  division 
gradually  lessening,  funnel-wise,  into  a  chimney, 
and  including  every  culinary  convenience  on  an  im- 
mense scale  3  it  was  so  contrived  and  i)la('cd,  as  to 
answer  the  suite  of  royal  apartments  as  well  as  the 
bishop's,  having  doors  into  each  f."  This  front  of 
the  palace  runs  parallel  to  the  little  river  Alun,  which 
crosses  the  close  from  north  to  south  j  but  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  these  interesting  ruins  is  the 
majestic  open  i)arai)et,  surmounting  the  walls,  and 
which,  rising  to  the  height  of  seven  feet  above  the 
ceilings  of  the  upper  rooms,  is  formed  by  a  succession 
of  arches,  resting  upon  octagonal  pillars  with  deco- 
rated capitals  :  besides  its  concealing  the  roof,  and 
having  been  exceedingly  ornamental  to  the  palace,  it 
afforded  the  means  of  defence  similar  to  the  battle- 
ments of  a  castle,  and  was  adopted  by  the  same 
bishop  in  his  residences  of  Swansea  Castle  and 
Lamphey  Court. 

This  noble  building  is  indebted  for  its  destruction, 
to  Bishop  Barlow,  who  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1535. 
He  presided  over  it  thirteen  years  ;  during  which,  in 
order  (as  it  is  said  by  Browne  Willis)  successively 
to  provide  for  his  five  daughters,  who  were  married 
to  five  bishops,  he  greatly  impoverished  it,  even 
unroofing  the  Episcopal  Palace  for  the  sake  of  the 
lead,  and  thus  occasioning  so  much  damage  to  that 
magnificent  structure,  as  to  require  the  revenue  of 
the  see  for  twelve  years  to  repair  it ;  but  this  object 
was  never  attempted,  so  that  now  it  presents  a  vast 
and  imposing  pile  of  ruins. 

R()])ert  Farrar,  Barlows  successor,  was,  on  the 
accession  of  Mary,  burned  as  a  heretic  at  Carmarthen, 
in  1  ;*>.*> J.  Tlie  names  of  Laud,  Bull,  Lowth,  and 
Ilorsley,  among  the  succeeding  bishops  (the  latter 
of  v,hom  was  the  lir>th  in  succession  from  David,) 
need  ))ut  be  mentioned,  to  establish  the  claim  of  St. 
David's  to  number  amongst  her  bishops  many  of 
our  most  eminent,  and  learned  divines. 

We  make  no  apology  fcir  adding  the  following 
anecdote,  connected  with  the  spot ;  in  the  words  of  the 
ancient  clinmicler,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  "  In  clear 
weather,  the  mountains  of  Ireland  are  visible  from 
hence,  (i.  e.  from  the  Cathedral,)  and  the  passage  over 
the  Irish  Sea  may  be  performed  in  one  short  day  5  on 
which  account  William, the  son  of  William  the  Bastard, 
and  the  second  of  the  Norman  kings  in  England, 
who  was  called  Rufus,  and  who  had  penetrated  far 
into  Wales,  on  seeing  Ireland  from  these  rocks,  i« 
reported  to  have  said,  '  I  will  summon  hither  all  the 
ships  of  my  realm,  and  with  them  make  a  bridge  to 
attack  that  country.'     Which  speech  being  related  to 

♦  Jfc'fiNioN's  Pembroheihire, 
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MttVdiard,  I^rince  of  teinster,  lie  paused  awhile,  and 
answered,  '  Did  the  king  add  to  this  mighty  threat, 
Jf  God  please?'  And  being  informed  that  he  had 
made  no  mention  of  G<Mi  in  his  speech,  rejoicing  in 
such  a  prognostic,  he  replicMi,  '  Since  that  man  trusts 
m  human,  not  divine  power,  I  fear  not  his  coming.*  " 
Tlie  city  of  St.  David's,  exclusive  of  "  the  Close,** 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  ground  sloping  gently 
towards  the  sea,  and  at  the  distance  of  one  mile 
from  it;  it  consisted  formerly  of  five  streets,  but  is 
now  reduced  in  appearance  to  a  mere  \ilhigc,  the 
houses,  with  very  few  exceptions,  besides  those  of 
the  clergy,  being  small  and  meanly  built.  N.  P.  S. 
[Chiefly  abriUgeJ  fioii  Lewis's  Ti^ographical  Dict'umanj.'\ 


PROVERBS  V. 


46.  Whafs  BR'ED  i;i  the  lone  will  never  come  out  of 
the  flesh. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  habit  becomes  a 
second  nature.  And  this,  with  the  proverb  quoted  above, 
by  showing  us  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  evil  habits,  may 
do  something  towards  checking  them  in  the  beginning. 
How  solemn  is  the  inference  of  the  prophet !  Can  the 
Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  y  then 
may  ye  also  do  good^  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil. — 
Jcrem.  xiii.,  23.  As  the  bough  of  a  tree  bent  from  its 
usual  course  returns  to  its  old  position  as  soon  as  the  force 
by  which  it  had  yielded  is  removed ;  so  do  men  return  to 
their  old  habits  as  soon  as  the  motives,  whether  of  interest 
or  fear,  which  had  influenced  them,  arc  done  away.  "  Na- 
ture," says  Lord  Bacon,  "  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  over- 
come, seldom  extinguished.  Let  not  a  man  trust  his  vic- 
tory over  his  nature  too  far;  for  nature  will  lie  buried 
a  great  time,  and  yet  revive  upon  the  occasion  or  tempta- 
tion ;  like  as  it  was  with  iEsop  s  damsel,  turned  from  a 
cat  to  a  woman,  who  sat  \cx\  demurely  at  the  board's  end 
till  a  mouse  ran  before  her.'  The  same  philosopher  gives 
the  following  admirable  caution : — **  A  man's  nature  runs 
either  to  herbs  or  weeds;  therefore  let  him  seasonably 
water  the  one,  and  destroy  the  other.** 

*  4  7 .  B  ETTE  R  a  little  fire  that  warms,  than  mickle  that  burns, 
**  One  may  bo  very  uneasy  with  a  plentiful  fortune, 
and  as  happy  in  an  humble  condition,  for  it  is  the  mind  that 
makes  us  either  the  one  or  the  other.  A  plain,  an  honest, 
and  a  temperate  industry,  contents  itself  with  a  little.  And 
who  would  not  rather  sleep  quietly  upon  a  hammock,  with- 
out cither  cares  in  his  head,  or  crudities  in  his  stomach, 
than  lie  upon  a  bed  of  state  with  the  qualms  and  twinges 
that  accompany  surfeit  and  excels  ?"  Far  from  Jupiter, 
far  from  the  thunder.  Agur  s  prayer  (Prov.  xxx.  8,  9,)  is 
a  continual  lecture  to  him  that  covets  more  than  enough. 
Socrates,  passing  through  the  markets,  cried.  How  much 
is  here  I  do  not  want !  That  suit  is  best  that  fits  me  best, 
says  an  English  adage,  and  one  of  our  own  poot^  has 
agreeably  depicted  the  comforts  of  content : — 

The  best  and  fairest  house  to  me. 

Is  that  where  best  I  love  to  be. 
They  arc  not  houses  builded  large  and  high. 
Coil  d  all  with  gold,  and  paved  with  porphyry, 
Hung  round  with  arras,  glazed  with  crystal-gioss. 
And  covered  o  er  with  plates  of  shining  brass, 
AVhich  are  the  bbst  ;  but  rather  those  where  we 
In  safety,  health,  and  best  content  may  be. 
And  where  we  find,  though  in  a  mean  estate, 
That  portion  which  maintains  a  quiet  fate. 

G.  Wither,  1C35. 

48.  Bktter  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread. 

This  is  a  self-evident,  but  not  less  useful  truth.  The 
following,  however,  which  conveys  much  the  same  mean- 
ing, is  more  obscure,  and  furni&hes  some  amusement  in 
the  act  of  uiulcrstamling  it;  he  that  has  but  one  eye  sees 
the  BEtTER  Jor  it.    The  next  is  similar; 

49.  A  inan  were  better  be  half  blind  than  have  both 
his  eyes  out. 

And  the  experience  of  many  has  proved,  that 

50.  A  BAD  bush  is  better  than  the  open  field. 

That  is.  says  Ray,  its  better  to  have  any,  though  a 
oad  friond  or  relation,  (one  who  can  do  little  or  nothing  for 
us;,  tlian  to  be  quite  destitute  and  exposed  to  the  wide  world. 


51.  Small  BIRDS  mftBt  he  fed. 

Which  Ray  thus  explains :— <)hildren  must  be  fed , 
they  cannot  be  maintained  with  nothing.  It  may  teach 
proper  economy  for  the  sake  of  a  fkmily  either  in  existence, 
or  expected. 

52.  Better  say,  Here  it  is,  nor  (than)  Here  it 
was. — Scotch. 

Another  lesson  of  decent  fhigality. 

53.  Better  lose  a  jest  than  a  friend. 

Wit  is  always  misplaced,  and  often  injurious  when 
uttered  at  the  expense  of  another  s  feelings.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune to  some  persons  to  possess  a  quick  sense  of  the 
facetious,  and  a  talent  at  repartee.  We  would,  therefore, 
under  the  form  of  a  proverb,  appeal  to  their  judgment  and 
humanity,  in  which  they  are  frequently  not  deficient,  to 
check  the  light  or  unkind  remark  ere  it  rises  to  tlie  lips. 
The  Arabian  maxim  pithily  says.  Let  not  your  tongue  ait 
your  throat.  If  the  nappy  conceit  must  be  formed,  it  will 
be  a  good  discipline  of  the  mind  to  curb  it  and  make  it  sub- 
side within ;  or  to  treat  it  as  we  have  been  told  to  serve  a 
cucumber, — namelv,  to  give  it  the  pepper,  and  salt,  and 
acid,  and  then  to  throw  it  out  of  window ;  that,  is  rather  ty 
lose  a  jest  than  a  friend;  for  He  who  makes  others  afrcid 
of  his  wit,  had  need  to  be  afraid  of  their  memories. 

As  Sir  Edward  — ,  who  hoped  for  something  at  court, 
was  walking  with  his  arms  folded  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's window,  she  asked.  What  a  man  thinks  of  when 
he  thinks  of  nothing  ?  Sir  Edward,  who  bad  hitherto 
been  disappointed  al^ut  a  grant  from  the  queen,  looked  up 
and  answercd.  Madam,  he  thinks  of  a  woman  s  promise. 
The  queen  drew  in  her  head,  and  was  heard  to  say,  **  Sir 
Edward,  I  must  not  confute  you  !  Anger  makes  men  witty, 
but  it  keeps  them  poor"  Obe  more  anecdote ;  **  I  knen/ 
says  Bacon, "  two  noblemen  of  the  west  part  of  England, 
whereof  the  one  was  given  to  scoff,  but  ever  kept  royal 
cheer  in  his  house ;  the  other  would  ask  of  those  that  bad 
been  at  the  table — '  Tell  truly,  was  there  never  a  flout,  or 
dry  blow  given?*  To  which  the  jTU^t  would  answer 
'  Such  and  such  a  thing  passed.*  The  nobleman  would 
say,  *  I  thought  he  would  mar  a  good  dinner.*  Discretion 
of  speech  is  more  than  eloquence.  * 

54.  An  idle  Brain  is  the  devils  workshop. 

We  need  not  enlarge  much  on  this  expressive  sen- 
tence.   It  is  clear  that  all  have  something  given  them  to 
do.    Youth  ought  to  be  employed  in  qualifying  them— 
selves  for  the  service  of  their  country,  or  their  friends,  or 
for  earning  their  future  maintenance ;  and  not  only  so,  buC 
idleness,  in  any  person,  is  inconsistent  with  the  ChrisUaim 
character,  exposing  him  to  many  temptations  to  do  evil- 
There  is  an  old  saying,  The  idle  are  seldom  virtuous  ;  and. 
Idleness  is  the  parent  of  beggary ;  and  Bishop  SandersoffB. 
observes,  '*  Idle  gentlemen  and  idle  beggars  are  the  very 
pests  of  the  state." 

55.  Every  Bean  hath  its  black. 

Where  on  earth  can  we  meet  with  an  entirely  per- 
fect character  ?  Socrates  being  asked.  Who  was  the  wise»^ 
man  ?  answered.  He  that  offends  least. 

It  is  a  good  horse  that  never  stumbles.    And  he,  who 
has  no  cause  for  self-reproof,  is  indeed  an  admirable  bein^* 
"  A  faultless  monster  that  the  world  ne'er  saw.** 

Let  the  proverb  remind  us,  (for  we  have  higher  and  in- 
spired teaching  to  the  same  effect;  to  be  humble,  to  take 
heed  as  to  ourselves,  and  to  be  cautious  and  tender  in  cai- 
suring  the  conduct,  of  a  neighbour.  I^ay  your  hand  i^ften 
upon  your  own  heart,  and  you  will  not  speak  HI  of  oMerr. 

55.  Beauty  is  a  blossom. 

,A  wholesome  memento  to  the  beautiful  and  vain. 
But  let  not  this  proverb,  and  the  following,  which  ia  like  it,  * 
give  a  false  pleasure  to  the  plain  and  envious ; 

57.  Beauty  i*  but  skin  deep; 

For  it  is  often  deeper :  the  ornament  of  a  mwck  md 
quiet  spirit,  proving,  in  such  a  case,  the  conseni  of.  bo^J 
and  mind.    And  we  have,  in  an  ancient  classic  writer, 
"  Virtue  is  fairer  in  a  form  that*8  fair.** 
As  a  sad  contrast  to  this  is  a  French  saying,— 

5  8 .  Fie  upon  youth  and  B  e  au  ty  no/  set  offwUh  hmdBty, 
And  the  remark  of  the  chief  of  satirists,  who;  lidiv- 
ever,  wrote  in  the  worst  times  of  imperial  Romo,  is»-«-  * 
**  For  rarely  do  we  meet  in  one  combincil,' 
A  beauteous  body,  and  a  virtuous  mind.*'— Jut.  Satx. 
By   way  of   illustration,  we  will    give  an    old    fable 
"  There  was  a  plantatioD  of  trees  that  were  all  fair  and 
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well-gnnra,  except  on«  dvart  amonft  them,  knotty  end 
crooked,  which  the  rest  had  in  derieion.  The  muster  of 
the  wood  wanted  to  build  a  house,  and  ordered  hid  men  to 
cut  down  out  of  that  ((rove  every  stick  tliat  they  found  fit 
for  service.  They  did  so,  and  the  poor  despised  little  tree 
woa  alone  ipiied  bom  the  axe." 

59.  "7i*BBTTBR  the  dog  be  your  friend  than  yotir  foe. 


This  is  a  Dutch  uyine.     It  baa  much  of  pulicy  and 
dly  wisdom  in  it>    And  the  author  of  jf  ** 

green  head,  in  following  it  up  thus  advises 


ortdl  J  wisdom  in  it>     And  the  author  of  jf^rey  capfo 

thus  advises  us;  "  Injure  no 
man;  lae meanest  person  may,  once  in  seven  yenrs,  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  you  Inuch  good  or  harm.  Though  wo 
have  a  thousand  friends,  we  may  tack  more,  but  one  enemy 
IS  too  much."  Let  the  proverb,  however,  be  read  in  an  en- 
lar)^  and  Christian  senses  and  in  the  charitable  spirit  of  the 
Ajiostle's  exhortation.  If  it  be  poiiible,  at  much  as  lieth  in 
goii,  live  peaoeably  milk  alt  men. — Rom.  xii.  IS,  M. 


A    riGHT    OF    WILD    BEAB-M. 

A  tboopkr's  horse  and  a  bull  were  turned  out,  end  soon 
after  were  let  loose  a  lion,  and  a  tiger,  and  a  bear,  and  a 
wuir,  kept  hungry  for  the  purpose.  The  tiger  crawled 
along  Ufwn  the  ground  like  a  cat,  end  first  jumjicd  upon 
■he  bull  s  back,  which  soon  brought  the  bull  down,  and 
then  tlie  great  scramble  began,  the  beasts  tearing  the  bull 
to  pieces,  and  likewise  one  another.  The  wolf  and  the 
tiger  were  first  despatched.  The  lion  and  the  bear  hod  a 
long  contest  The  lion,  with  his  teeth  and  with  his  claws, 
wounded  the  bear  iu  several  places,  hut  could  not  penetrate 
much  fuKher  than  the  skin.  The  bear,  somehow  or  other, 
to^k  the  lion  at  an  advantage,  got  him  wilhin  his  eras  p. 
and  nave  him  such  a  snuceie,  as  squecied  tlio  breath  out 
of  his  body.  The  bear  tnen  furiously  attacked  the  trooper's 
horse,  who  was  grazing  all  this  while  at  a  little  distance, 
and  not  minding  what  was  done;  but  the  horse  with  his  hind- 
legs  gave  him  such  a  kick  upon  his  ribs,  as  provoked  him 
into  tenfold  fury ;  and  at  the  second  attack,  a  second  kink 
upon  his  head  broke  both  his  jaws,  and  laid  him  dead  upon 
the  ground ;  so  that,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  trooper's 

horse  remained  master  of  the  field. Nkwton'h  Memoirs, 

This  happened  some  years  ago,  at  Berlin. 


THE  SOUFFLEUR. 
On    the    eoath   side   of  the   Mauritius    is   a   puiut, 
called    TsB   Soufflkuk,  from    the    following    cir- 
cumstance.    A  large  mass  of  rock  runs  out  into  the 


sea  from  the  maiit-laDd,  (o  which  it  is  joioet]  by  a 
neck  of  rock  not  two  feet  broad.  The  constant  beat- 
ing of  the  tremendous  swell  which  rolls  in,  has 
undermined  it  in  every  direction,  till  it  has  oactly  the 
appearance  of  a  Gothic  building,  with  a  number  of 
arches  in  the  centre  of  the  rock,  which  is  about 
thirty-five  or  forty  feet  above  the  seaj  the  water  haa 
forced  two  passages  vertically  upwards,  which  are 
worn  as  smooth  and  cylindrical  as  if  cut  by  a  chisel. 
When  a  heavy  sea  rolls  in,  it  of  coarse  fills  in  an 
instant  the  hollow  caveraa  underneath,  and  finding 
no  other  egress,  and  being  borne  in  with  tremendous 
violence,  it  rushes  up  these  chimneys,  and  flics 
roaring  furiously  to  a  height  of  fiill  sixty  teet. 
The  moment  the  wave  recedes,  the  vacuum  beneath 
causes  the  wind  to  rush  into  the  two  apertures  with 
a  loud  humming  noise,  which  is  heard  at  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

My  companion  and  I  arrived  there  before  high 
water,  and  having  climbed  across  the  neck  of  rock, 
we  Bealcd  ourselves  close  to  the  chimneys,  where  I 
proposed  making  a  sketch,  and  had  just  begun,  when 
in  came  a  thundering  sea,  which  broke  rif;lit  over 
(he  rock  itself,  and  drove  us  back  much  alarmed. 
Our  Negro  guide  now  informed  us,  that  we  must 
make  haste  to  recross  our  narrow  bridge,  as  the  sea 
would  get  up  as  the  tide  rose.  We  lost  no  time,  and 
got  back  dry  enough  ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  make  my 
sketches  from  the  main-land. 

In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  sight  was 
truly  magnificent.  I  do  not  eiu^erate  in  tlie  least 
when  I  say,  that  the  waves  rolled  iu,  long  and 
unbroken,  full  twenty-five  feet  high,  till,  meeting  the 
headland,  they  broke  clear  over  it,  sending  the  spray 
flying  over  tlic  main-land ;  while  from  the  centre  of 
this  mass  of  foam,  the  SouIDcur  shot  up  with  a  noise 
which  we  afterwards  heard  distinctly  between  two 
and  tlirce  miles  off.  Standings  on  the  main  cliff,  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  wc  were  quite 
WLt.  All  we  wanted  to  complete  the  picture,  was  a 
large  ship  going  ashore. 

[Jvamal  of  the  Ctographical  Socicly.] 
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ON  THE  inSTORY  OF  WRITING. 

Many  learned  antiquaries  have  written  upon  the 
subject  of  speech.  They  have  traced  the  different 
languages  of  the  world  to  their  parent  tongues,  and 
they  have  even  attempted  to  decide,  by  comparing 
one  language  with  another,  from  what  country  cer- 
tain people  originally  came.  The  history  of  a 
language  affords  much  information  respecting  the 
history  of  the  people,  and  their  gradual  transition 
from  rude  barbarism,  to  the  highest  point  of  civih- 
zation  and  refinement.  The  art  of  writing,  or  the 
manner  of  transmitting  and  recording  our  ideas,  is 
equally  interesting;  perhaps,  equally  important.  We 
shall,  therefore,  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  uis- 

TORY    OF    WRITING. 

The  first  substance  used  for  writing  upon  was,  pro- 
bably, dry  leaves  !  Virgil  describes  the  Sibyl  writing 
her  prophecies  in  detached  sentences,  upon  dry  leaves, 
which  were  scattered  by  the  wind  when  the  door  of 
the  cave  was  opened.  The  next  step  towards  paper, 
was  the  invention  by  the  Egyptians  of  the  papyrus  3 
a  substance  made  of  reeds,  growing  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  Brass,  lead,  wood,  ivory,  and  wax, 
amongst  numerous  other  things,  have  all  been  used 
for  the  same  puri)osc.  At  length,  parchment,  or 
vellum,  was  invented,  which,  but  for  its  great  value, 
would  have  become  the  substance  generally  used  : 
but  it  was  so  expensive,  that  persons  were  often 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  erasing  some  part  of  a 
work,  to  make  room  for  their  own  writings.  Cicero 
writing  to  his  friend  Trebatius,  who  had  written  to 
him  on  parchment  which  had  been  before  used, 
betrays  a  fear  that  Trebatius  had  erased  his  letter,  to 
save  the  expense  of  buying  new  parchment.  By 
this  practice  we  have  lost  many  works  of  antiquity. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  rescue  some  ot 
these  writings  from  destruction,  by  examining  all 
those  manuscripts  which  are  written  upon  parchment, 
from  which  something  had  been  erased.  Angclo 
Mai  has  succeeded  in  deciphering  a  part  of  Cicero's 
Treatise  on  Republics,  which  had  hccn  partially  erased, 
in  order  to  substitute  St.  Augustine's  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms. 

The  most  ancient  books  were  formed  of  tablets 
joined  together,  very  u)uch  in  the  form  of  a  modern 
book.  Afterwards,  when  more  flexi!)le  materials 
were  used,  books  were  made  in  the  form  of  rolls. 
The  Circeks  and  Romans,  and  all  the  eastern  nations 
adopted  this  form.  Tliesc  ndls  nnist  have  been  very 
inconvenient  to  manage  while  reading.  There  were 
two  rollers,  one  at  each  end  of  the  roll,  round  one  of 
which  the  whole  manuscript  was  folded :  the  reader 
imrolled  one  end,  and  as  he  proceeded,  he  rolled  it 
upon  the  empty  roller  until  the  whole  was  transferred 
from  one  roller  to  the  other. 

Much  important  information  upon  the  manners  of 
the  Romans  has  been  obtained,  as  might  be  expected, 
from  the  discovery  of  two  Roman  cities,  which  had 
])een  hidden  by  the  cinders  thrown  from  Mount 
Vesuvius,  by  the  eruption  about  the  year  a.d.  79  -, 
but  little  more  is  known  npoa  the  subject  of  their 
books  and  manner  of  writmg,  than  was  known 
before  the  excavations.  Rolls  of  brittle  material, 
eight  inches  long  and  abQi^t  two  inches  in  thickness, 
were  frequently  discovered  by  the  i^orkmen  during 
the  operations  at  Poippeii ;  bu);  U  was  not  at  first 
known  that  these  were  l^ooks :  fipon  examiQatjon> 
however,  they  proved  to  be  rolls  of  papyrus  glued 
together.  At.  one  end  of  most  pf  theoi  was  a  label, 
upon  which  was  wjritteu  th^  tit)i&  of  the  work,  and 
the  author's  name.  Of  these  rpUs,  CaiQiIlo  Paderni 
carried  away  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  which 
he  collected  from  the  rubbish    during  twelve  days 


which  he  passed  among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  The 
papyrus  has  become  so  brittle,  in  consequence  of  the 
heat  of  the  ashes,  that  no  one  has  yet  succeeded^  to 
any  extent,  in  imrolling  them.  Piaggi,  a  monk,  dis- 
covered a  way  of  unrollmg  them,  by  putting  thin 
slices  of  onion  between  the  folds  of  the  manuscript 
as  he  carefully  separated  them  with  a  knife.  This  is 
the  best  contrivance  which  has  yet  been  adopted,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  successful.  After  all 
the  time  and  money  which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
this  object,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  works 
have  been  recovered.  Some  of  these  rolls  are  forty 
feet  in  length ;  many  of  them  have  been  taken  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  they  have  re- 
mained many  years,  without  any  attempt  having  been 
made  to  unrol  them. 

The   laboui*  bestowed  upon    ancient  manuscript 
books   was   immense.      As   they   were   intended  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  modem  printed  lK)ok, 
their  durability  was  of  the  greatest  importance.     The 
ancient  copyists,  therefore,  paid  great  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  their  inks,  as  well  as  the  parchment; 
in  this  art  they  were  so  successful,  that  most  of  the 
very  ancient  manuscripts  which  are  now  extant,  arc 
as  legible,  and  the  ink  is  as  black  and  bright,  as  if 
they  had  been  but  just  written.     It  is  supposed  that 
the  ink  owes  tliis  beautiful  colour  to  the  lamp-black. 
Some  ink  was  found  in  a  glass-bottle  at  Hcrcuja- 
neum,  which  was  very  thick  and  oily.    It  was  owing, 
perhaps,  to  its  glutinous  nature,   that   the  persons 
employed  to  take  down  the  speeches  delivered  by 
the   orators    in    the   Forum,    preferred   writing  on 
waxen  tablets,  which  required  a  very  slight  touch 
to  mark  them.     It  would  have  been  an  operation 
almost   laborious   to   write   with  such   ink   as  this 
found  at  Ilerculaneum,  and  the  writer  would,  there- 
fore, have  proceeded  very  slowly,  and  would  not  have 
bt  en  able  to  follow  the  speaker.     There  is  one  great 
objection  to  this  ink ;  it  does  not  enter  sufficiently 
into  the  ])archment,  and  is,  therefore,  easily  oblite- 
rated.    Tiie  Romans  made  inks  of  various  colours; 
the  emperors,   in  the  later  times,  when  wealth  and 
luxury   had  destroyed  the  Empire,  endeavoured  to 
maintain  an  appearance  of  grandeur,  by  writing  with 
purple  ink.    Materials  more  valuable  were  sometimes 
used,  when  the  WTitings  were  of  value  ;  the  works  of 
Homer  were  written  in  letters  of  gold,  upon  a  roll 
1 20  feet  long,  formed  ^f  the  intestines  of  serpen*?. 
The  Hebrews  also  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  manuscripts ;  the  letters  are  as  evenly  formed 
as  it  would  be  possible  to  form  them  in  type  -,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  they  can  have  been 
written  by  a  pen.    All  the  eastern  nations  make  their 
pens  of  reeds,  which  were  well  suited  to  the  broad 
character  of  their  writing  j  these  reeds  are  brought 
from  the  East  to  Europe,  and  are  used  by  the  scholars 
in  eastern  literature  3  they  are  still  used  by  many 
people  in  the  East  at  this  day.     Reeds  were  used  by 
other  nations  also.     Pens  made  of  them  were  dis- 
covered during  the  excavations  at  Pompeii ;  they  are 
cut  like  a  quill-pen,  except  that  the  nib  is  much 
broader.     When  waxen  tablets  were  used,  they  were 
written  upon  by  a  stylus,  an  instrument  poipted  at 
one  end  to  form  the  letters,  the  other  end  being  flat, 
for  the  purpose  of  erasing  them  by  fl#^4e^il>jg^  the 
wax.     Hence  Horace  uses  the  pl^r^e^  ^'  tp  tu|K^  the 
stylus,"  for  correcting  what  had  been  wHlUep.    Some 
of  the  richest  of  the  Romans  ipade  m^  of  a  sjlver 
stylus. 

It  is  not  known  where  the  ftrst  l^r^  Ubra?]r  was 
made ;  perhaps  in  Egypt.  It  has  been  fought  that 
the  collection  of  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
public  records    and  theological  works,   which  the 
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TCaerved  with  so  much  care,  suggested  the 
the  £g5rptjaiis,  who  formed  libraries  in  imita- 
them^  htit  tipon  tht  same  gigantic  scale  upon 
they  exectri6d  ever^  thing  which  they  under- 
the  libMrjr  act  Aleabttidria  was  the  largest  ever 
efote  the  htftatiM  d(  f^nting ;  perhaps  larger 
ly  HMde  evefi  Siifc^  tfaitt  invention.  It  was  at 
tcHAtd  to  coll^SCi  fbt  iht  king's  use,  snch  hooks 

treated  of  ctril  g^ttnment ;  but  it  was  not 
(ttit  a  king,  whd  wofdd  be  ttt  the  trouble  of 
bg  workis  to  etmbte  him  to  eitercise,  far  the 
98  of  his  ptafAt,  the'  vast  powet  which  thel 
f  Egypt  possessed.  Would  confine  his  know- 
vrithia  shch  bounds.  He  therefore  ordered 
[  books  hroflght  mfa  Egypt  should  be  seized^ 
ced  in  his  hbraiy^  and  copies  of  them  made 
owners.  Sofneiinies  money  was  also  given, 
t  ccmipensation  for  th^;loss  of  the  originals ; 
faig  kings  follow^  the  example  of  the 
'.  Ptolemy  Etergetes  having  seized  copies  of 
^ks  of  iEschylns^  Etfripides,  |ind  Sophocles^ 
copies  of  them,  and  a  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 

io  be  given  to  the  person  frotn  whom  they 
iken.     Iti    this  way  was    the  Alexandrian 

increased,  nntil  it  contained  the  amazing 

of  seven  hundred  thousand  Tohimes;    a 

tffanost  hicredible,  when  it  is  considered  that 
le  were  manuscript.  A  large  number  of 
t  were  kept  at  the  library.  This  was  the 
sf  the  University  of  Alexaudriaj  to  which  all 
med  men  of  the  ftgjs  resorted.  It  is  the 
Jtkttr  to  #hom  we  are  indebted  for  the  loss 

vast  pyramid  of  books.  His  manner  of 
ig  and  deciding  upon  the  fate  of  this  library 
vn  to  all,  and  shows  more  regard  for  his 
ban  love  of  literature  ;.  it  was  devoted  to  the 

of  heating   the    public   baths   of   the   city, 
;  supplied  with  fuel  for  nearly  six  months, 
s  here  also  tliat  the  Bible  was  translated  into 

The  king  having  heard  that  the  Jews  had  a 
jntaining  the  laws  of  Moses,  was  desirous  of 
a  work  on  his  favourite  subject,  which  the 
Id  to  be  of  divine  origin ;  he,  therefore,  sent 
ge  to  Jerusalem  to  ask  for  a  copy.  Various 
nts  have  been  made,  as  to  the  manner  in 
he  translation  was  effected.  The  number  of 
ors  employed,  and  the  time  occupied  in  corn- 
it,  have  not  yet  been  determined.  It  was 
In  the  king*s  library,  and  has  always  been 
(1  a  most  valuable  version  of  the  Bible.  A 
ript  copy  of  this  version,  wanting  a  few^ 
s  in  different  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
the  King's  Library,  at  the  British  Museum  ^ 
iposed  to  have  been  written  about  the  third  or 
«ntury. 

ler  curious  specimen  of  ancient  books,  though 
paratively  modem  date,  is  the  book  upon 
Icnry  the  First,  and  several  succeeding  Eng- 
^,  took  the  coronation  oath.  It  is  a  manu- 
)py  of  the  Gospels,  beautifully  written  upon 

It  was  originally  bound  in  two  oak  boards, 
m  inch  thick,  joined  together  at  the  back 
raps  of  leather.  There  are  large  pieces  of 
I  the  comers.  On  one  cover  is  a  large  double 
cifix,  which  was  kissed  by  the  king  on  his 
he  oath. 

Qonks  were  the  only  persons  who  preserved 
ancient  books  which  the  barbarians,  during* 
mptions  into  Italy,  had  not  had  time  to 
In  every  monastery  a  room  was  set  apart 
expresi  purpose  of  making  copies  of  books, 
t  for  the  persevering  industry  of  the  monks, 
lid  have  heen  almost  unacquainted  with  the 

i  Chmce  tad  Rome,  / 
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The  art  of  printing,  which  was  invented  a  little 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  mcmasterics,  and  which, 
indeed,  greatly  hastened  their  fall,  made  a  great 
change  in  the  state  of  literature.  From  the  time 
when  Rome  first  began  to  rise  to  eminence  in  litera- 
ture, until  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  the  great  body 
of  the  people  had  advanced  but  little  in  knowledge  ; 
the  high  price  of  books  putting  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  sil  but  the  richest  citizens.  Learning  was 
therefore  the  happiness  of  a  few ;  but  immediately 
afte*  the  invention  of  printing,  books  began  to  be 
circulated  through  all  the  countries  in  Europe :  and 
people  have  gradually  become  more  civilized  and 
enlightened.  The  increasing  demand  for  books,  has 
reduced  the  price  of  them  so  much,  that  there  arc 
few  who  cannot  afford  to  have  a  small  number  at 
least.  The  beauties  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature 
were  but  little  known,  and  consequently  little  valued, 
by  the  Grecians  and  Romans  themselves.  But  now, 
a  petson .  might  buy  a  copy  of  nearly  all  that  has 
descended  to  us  of  ancient  literature  for  the  price 
which  a  single  copy  of  Euripides,  or  Horace,  would 
have  cost  at  the  time  that  these  poets  lived. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  very  extensive  libra- 
ries in  Europe.  Every  college  has  a  library.  Italy 
has  many  libraries.  There  are  two  large  libraries  in 
Florence,  one  of  which  is  called  after  the  name  of 
the  wonderfiil  man  who  passed  his  life  there,  Ma- 
gliabechi.  This  man  was  born  in  1633,  and,  having 
distinguished  himself  by  the  extent  of  his  rezrding, 
he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  grand  duke.  lie 
never  travelled  more  than  a  few  miles  from  Florence, 
living  entirely  among  his  hooks.  His  acquaintance 
was  sought  by  all  the  learned  in  Europe,  who  were 
sure  of  obtaining  from  this  man  information  on  any 
branch  of  learning  which  they  might  study.  Tliere 
were  few  books,  with  the  contents  of  which  he  was 
not  fully  acquainted,  his  memory  being  as  tenacious, 
as  his  reading  was  extensive.  It  is  reported  that  hii 
repeated  from  memory,  the  contents  of  a  manuscript 
which  had  been  lost,  and  which  he  thus  restored  to 
the  world.  The  Magliabechian  library  contaiiks 
130,000  volumes,  including  11,000  manuscripts. 

There  is  another  library  at  Florence  made  by  the 
Medici,  which  contains  many  valuable  manuscripts, 
which  are  secured  by  chains.  Among  them  wits  a 
copy  of  Virgil's  works,  written  upon  vellum,  with  notes 
by  the  Consul  Apronianus :  it  has  been  removed,  and 
is  now  lost. 

The  Universities  in  England  have  libraries  of  great 
extent^  there  arc  also  noble  collections  of  books 
both  in  manuscript  and  type,  attached  to  many 
of  the  ancient  cathedrals  in  this  kingdom.  The 
library  at  the  British  Museum  contains  a  large 
number  of  manuscripts,  besides  printed  volumes,  and 
was  presented  to  the  public  by  George  the  Second. 
And  a  few  years  since,  that  great  depository  of  the 
treasures  of  literature  and  science  received  an  ines- 
timable accession  by  the  munificent  and  truly  royid 
gift  of  a  library  presented  to  the  nation  by  King 
George  the  Fourth. 

There  is  nothing  more  odious,  than  fruitless  old  apo. 
Now,  (for  that  no  tree  bears  fruit  in  autumn,  unless  it 
blossoms  in  the  spring,)  to  the  end  that  my  age  may  bo 
profitable,  and  laden  with  fruit,  I  will  endeavour,  that  my 
youth  may  bo  studious,  and  tiowcred  with  the  blossoms  of 
learning  and  observation. — Bishop  Hall. 

We  let  oiu*  friends  pass  idly,  like  our  time, 

Till  thoy  aro  lost,  and  then  wo  see  our  crime ! 

Wo  think  what  worth  iu  them  iiiif^Iit  have  been  known, 

"WTiat  duties  done,  wliat  kind  uftections  shown : 

Untimely  knowledge!  bought  at  Inuivy  cost, 

Wlieu  what  wu  inight  have  better  used,  i»  lw% 
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•    FALACE,   AT   B 


ON  KEEPING  A  HORTUS  SICCUS.  THE  VILLAGE  PASTOR. 

OR  BOOK  FOB  PRESERVINO  DRIXD  PLANTS.  In  the  Ntiied  viUagcB  of  our  land,  the  paistor  19  often 

Spring  i.  at  hand,  and  the  flower,  of  the  field  «ill  "■«.  ""'J  ""''"'  "'••''  "hove  the  lo»cst  rank  rf 

■oon  be  liftinR  »p  their  head.,  and   opening  their  """;'?■     '^  ™'°  •  "'»»"on,  he  hceome.  a  som 

beantifnlWos.om.  to  the  cheering  .un-hean,s.     They  of  c,„hjal,on  and  reSnement  to  tho«  around  hi.. 

«»m  to  ealluponuatolook  .tT  and  admire  them ,  «"   »'"ple   and   nnpretending.    yet   more   poli*.! 

and  why  should  we  not,  for  He  who  knew  all  things  "■■">«»  i  '"'  man.ion,  with  .1.  modest  omamenUi 

has  told  as,  that  "  Solomon  in  all  hi.  glory  was  not  ''"  S'^",  Knded  and  decked  by  the  hand  of  tastti 

arrayed  like  one  of  these."    To  study,  therefore,  their  """  ""P""  ■°""  "K"!;  for  improvement  amone  iii. 

habits,  and  wateh  their  progress,  is  i  delightful  task.  Poorer  and  rtider  neighbours.      But  further,  he  » 

which  we  would  recommend  to  all,  for  assuredly  the  ""  «  ''"'I  •»,  "l'™'  •»  mstmct,  to  advia;,  and  » 

more  Uicy  arc  examined,  and  their  ways  of  life  and  "™f  ''"  "'"'':   .»»  P«rse    .canty  as  it  olleu  n, 

growth  inquired  into,    the  more    will   the   in,uirer  «dmmi.ters  to  their  temporal  wants ;  and  he  1.  ?<' 

he  led    to  acknowledge,   that  "  wonderful   are   the  "J""  """■  '"nefactor  by  organiaing  and  eonducti.e 

work,  of  God,  and  that  in  wi.dom  hath  he  made  ?!?"'.  J""    .ystematically  formed  for  their  rcW 

them  all  "  ^^  influence  may  arrest  the  heavy  arm,  or  softrn 

With  this  view,  we  shall  call  the  attention  of  our  "■=   kud   lieart   that   wonld    oppress    them.     Hi> 

youthful  readers  mot^i  especially  to  the  suhject,  and  'T™'  '"""''ff  ?"">"  "»"'  'I'""'?''  diffleult« 

ntse  them  to  make  collection,  of  wild  plant,  and  S""  °?  "■                    '"  T'  *?  ^"  """  "? 

flowers,  by  which  their  daily  walks  may  be  made  "is  authority  composes  their  little  feuds  and  J»- 

Kiurecs  of  amusement  and  instruction.     To  enable  lousics.     His    word,  of  sympathy  and   consolsW" 

them  to  derive  additional  as  well  a.  more  lasting  1°°'^'  '?«'.'  di.tre.Ms.     His  vigdant  eye  marks  thn' 

interest  from  the  pursuit,  we  would  recall  their  atten-  «"'  devial|ion.  from  reetitudc    and  brings  hack  « 

lion  to  the  mode  of  forming  an  Hcrbmum,  or  eoUec  7"  nnbardened  and  reclaimable  tran.grc.or  mto  ft« 

tion  of  Uiied  plant.,  given  in  vol.  iv.,  p.  1 07.  of  the  P.""  f  "■.»»««»«■ ,  Even  ra  their  bodily  ailmcuK  W 

&toJey  M««B.-i«e,  by  which  .imple  process,  some  of  ■""?'»  '"«"'•  ""*  ^"  >"■  ■™P''"'  «•«"=  "'  ""ii™' 

the  most  valuable  eollecttons  of  dried  plants  have  ""?  '"1"  „  ,  P'°8""  °'  ^""^  ■"■'  '■""^  '""'i 

been  preserved  **        Reformation  ha.  repealed  the  un.criptui«' 

As  a  mean,  if  leading  young  people  to  a  knowledge  "'?'  "'.'™';  ""'''  eelihocy  compulsory  on  the  cfcrp". 

of  plants,  and  exciting  them  to  make  collections  in  '"'  "•  '"  'r  S™"'  majority  of  inslanccs.  aided  bj  » 

their  own  neighbourhood,  prize,  have  been  olertd  to  P"'""-  "''°f=  to-opcration  is  by  so  much  the  iWi^ 

the  Kholars  of  a  National  School  in  the  country,  for  "'"f"'.  "  h"  I'"'""  lU'Wy  l>er  fo,  every  ta*  "« 

the  best  set  of  dried  specimen,,  gathered  and  dried  fot'™..  and  mercy,  more  especially  when  she  l.»J 

in  the  course  of  the  year.                                _  .  tj  deal  with  Hie  sick  or  the  afflicted,  the  ignotsnl  ^ 

K.  ^.  the  vicious,  of  her  own  sex. — Dean  of  CntcaESTK^* 


L0ND0Hi.rubl>li«4  t>T.JOIiN  VflLUAU.FABKfB,  Wiii  Ssbambi  tad  mI4  b|  aU  OaokMllen, 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS  AND  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

PART  THE  FaURTII. 

sky;   jkCARPA;   6CONSOB;    RAASAY;    Mrtii  iiitACADALE;  0(1  Kcrossiiii;  I^ocli  Bracadiilc,  in  tlic  ftrtv  oniie  mom- 

TALisKEit;  1)US*t>jan;  SDPiai8TiTio.-<s.  '"«■'"  »  fuur-oarod  boat.  I  was  slarlk-,1  l>y  Uie  exfknwli™i 

,     ,,   .„,_   ,      .,  01  thuron-cvs,  ttliobeKiinlopulIvchememlv.aml  cvi'lunllv 

^ '  uii'kr  much  alarm,  Ihat  a  whale  was  appMadiing,  aiij 

TuBniaiUrainBroailfordtoSconsoriKiBspsunilcrlmrcprcci-  "  very  like  s  whale  it  was;"  a  ftsli,  apparcnilj  lixry  r«;i 

pituUK,aiiiltonylulU,(k>uplyi'hnniioll(;ilbvstn>anH.ri)rimii(r  in  Icnijih,  rulliiifr  in  tlie  dusk  tow-.inla  ihc  slum  o'r  ilic 

jiarl  of  lUo  ranRu  ul'llie  Ciiolin,  or  Ciitlmllin  ;  two  abovo  boat.    As  it  patsed,  it  proved  to  be  a  couple  of  piirpiiisw, 

Stunsof  lieinjt  of  siijiar-l oaf  form.     The  wiunil  separjtinfr  or  pellochs,  as  they  arecalleil  in   Scotlaml,  presi-niiiKa 

*hit   litllo   IsUiiiil   (if  Scarpa   from    !jky,   is  tlie  priiiRipal  dislanre  so  exact,  that  tbcy  tiii;;ht  well  lie  niislnkoii  fir  :i 

rciiilezvnui   (if  the   hpri'iiiK-vc!t!i<.-U ;   si'nall   sloops,   which  Biiitclu  tisli.     I1ic  apprchcitsiou  of  the  boatmen  had  Ix'cii 

inirclinso  tlio  fl»U  ftoin  the  tiiMli  ntid  «mTey  tlwm  to  nwnkcncd  by  the  ciraummaiicc  of  a  real  wlialo  haviiif;,  fur 

market.     Tlia  I»le  of  Knamiv  Is  opixnilu  Seonsiir,  the  ntmo  lime,  taken  up  its  <iuanere  in  a  nei(;htiouri]i[:  bay, 

iuit^'s  niun)>li>n  appearing  eiiiltosoincd  In  troeii.    The  an-  tniileBtin^  the  boats.    The  obvious  iiifereniv  that  ilic  si'i- 

ceslurs  of  liiD  prencnt  proprietor,  Mr.  Madciid,  poiiiieiiiied  moii'stcrg,  of  wliieli  we  receive  luch  fomiidabk-  accuiuilj. 

Sky,  anil  nil  vxteniiivo  trai't  of  tlic  mainland  of  ncolliiiid,  miglil  bo  thus  ron:tlrueted  by  the  terrified  im»^liiaiii,n  of 

but   worv  driiiin  Into  tho  tiarruw  pn-vincts  which  he  at  the  bolioldera,  has  l)ccn  corroborated  by   a   Kiiuibr  biip- 

prescnt  orcupteH.  by  the  Mackcniiu*,  attit  a  icvcrc  contest  iMiition  of  Sir  Humphry  Tiavy,   staled'iii  bis  Salmoaia. 

auti  surroiMTo  battle*.  mspcclinu  the  Norwei;ian  sca-ormen.    The  Bay  of  1/yU 

Struun,  on  IIm  lumtli  side  of  the  inlaml,  to  wbich  llie  Krueadalu  affunls  an  excellent  harbour;  it  was  once  ci.'i.'- 

tooA  pnirccd*  orross  n  drenrv  innor,  ii>  on  the  libore  of  Loch  braied  as  a  favourite  raiort  of  herrings,  but  has  been  lun;; 

Uraviulalo.    The  iHiast  i4  Ixilil  and  romaniic :  the  entrance  and  uuuccountably  deserted  by  these  capricious  fish. 

uftbellNyiiiltUnnledliy  aniilai)il('re>J>^lbyKin^ularrucki,  A  dreary  mootintt-nenes  between  this  bay  and  thai  nf 

calli:'!  KLicleud'A  Tuble,  Irtit  which  resemble  a  £>rt  rather  Dunvcf^an.      The  Castio,   (see   |)a^   85,)  is  the  ani-iciit 

than  a  table,  and  off  nil  adjniiiiiii;  pnnnu'itory  sliiiut  aloll  resiilciicc  of  Mr.  Maclcod,  chief  of  the  clan  of  that  iiamr, 

tlircc  neeute*iliapoit  nicks,  known  by  the  iLai'.iour]iIa<'!eod's  or  as  he  is  more  proper!)'  designated,  Macleod  of  Maclcuil, 

Muidciii.  Its  dimensions  ore  not  imposing:  but  its  situation,  oicr- 

Nome  sleep  hills  seranito  the  bay  fmm  Tiilisker,  which  hanging  tlie  water,  and  in  an  unfVenucnIcd  extreinily  of 

is  !-CL'n  IVnin  a  ceiisiJertilile  Wdit — a  larfce  farm-house,  a  rcmole  island;  and  tho  traditionary  history  and  the  relics 

kurrnundeil  by  furcst-irces,  in  a  riclily-Kreen  valley, opening;  which  attest  tbo  truth  of  the  legends,  invest  DunvcgJO 

to  tbc  sea,  and  enclosed  by  Btccp  ridf^es,  ooe  of  which,  with  romonlie  interest.     Sir  Walter  Scott  concludes  liii 

the   Urislimeal    Hill,    of  circular   shaiie,    is   basaltic ;    a  Lefleri  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft  with  on  account 

spvl,  as  Johnson  obwn-e*.  destined  by  nature  for  a  her-  of  a  night  passed  by  him  in  the  haunted  apartment  ef  ibis 

mitairc     The   gardan   of  Taliskcr  it  adorned  by  a  fine  castle ;  and  well  might  such  awful  themes  be  associaled, 

plaiiu-tree;  the  winds  prewnt  tlie  Scotch  llr  fVom  striking;  in  the  imagination  of  Sir  Waller  Scott,  with  the  Uk  o! 

Us  roots  in  a  sUualiou  so  exposed.    The  beach  alionnds  Sky,  or  as  it  ouglit  more  properly  to  be  called  of  "Iklist.'' 

with   hcBulifVil   sitolite.     Tlio   etoMition  of  the   BriKhmcal  the  Danish  word  Stue,  from  which  it  is  derived,  s[gniiyiD>! 

hill  is  800  [feci:  iti  fbnn  and  matcriul  it  resembles  the  Mist.    For  this  island  was  uncc  celebrated  for  the  sefoml 

Scuir  of  Kgp.    The  imraediato   approach   to  its   summit  sight,   and   Bracodale,  of  all   its  wild  districts,  the  mo^I 

on  one  side,  (■  a  narmw  passage,  guarded  by  tno  basaltic  favoured  with  this  supernatural  gift, 
columns    standing  like    sentinels,    formed   by   two  per- 

jiendicular  and  lofty  walls,  reticulated  hy  tho  transverse  in  Sky's' 

section  of  Uie  strata  of  which  thcf  are  comjKised,  and  ].iKle<.-dii_ ....    

(ipening  at  length  on  a  raaEnlQcent  panoramic  view  em-  Oriiiiiiedipilisoi 

bracing  tbetowerirg  peakofiheStorr;  thorugjfedridgesof  V  "    "    "  i"   r    "    '    '  .'    •,  ",  •-■'    ■ 

the  Coelin.  Egg,  Rum.  and  Canna  bounding  the  seutTiern.  ?mC"iwt^V"rSivc Kal  bw'^"''' 

unit  lUo  continuous  cbain  of  tlio  Long  Island  ilic  western,  tIic  sccr  in  Sky  shiivli'il  a.^  ili.  blood  did  flow 

llurizun.  ^Vlien  lieadlcis  Charles  wann  on  ihescaRuld'la;*. 

The  olwen-liuna  wbich  my  bust  of  Toliskcr  rents  of  Tlie  traveller  natnrnllv  inquires  in  Broca.lale  for  tracos 

Mr.  Moolooa,  ojnsiKl,  of  11000  eores;  m.other,  rented  „f  ,lie  K,coiid  sisUt,  nnd  m.y  be  dis.ppointod  »beiil.ii 

by  o  .Imlo  Individual,   .mbr«nng  .  eon«deroMo   part  i„rorined  bere,  a.  in  otbor  ports  of  Scotland,  io  gcn.ral 

01  tbo  Coolin  Hill,    romrnsos  S0.000  aero.      Of  Sky,  term..  qualiHed  not «  little  nlen  investisat.d,  ibal  sllik 

f  75!"  /""fi        }  .1         •  ?'5'"'  l™-"""'' I*  one  to  andeni  ,uper.titions  of  lire  country  bovo  vanished.    N« 

].or,l  Maedonad,  and  tbererjainder  to  Mr.  Macleod.    On  ihi,  .laiement  eaiinot  bo  ndmitted.    Serious,  imaimialiic, 

lord  M.rfon.ld,.mns.der,ble, nan  ityuf  honied  ealllc  i„j„,e,„.   ,„,i,        i„  ,b„  ordinary  condition  of  Ihei,  1* 

are  re.rch    The  bulls  of  Sty  .re  celebrated,  ond  much  ,u  ,b„„gh  .<,|.|  ,„  'd,,p,„iti,„,  ,,„!,;'„  „„,  „„„„  ,„  . ,  J 

f'T    I  .»''■"•;■'""'•   l>"'f"  ■"'"'rt          '■          ,  ohansinij  aspect,  .iib.hicli  n.rttarn  season,  inve.i  it, 

slieidicnl  takes  eh.rje  of  4«0  or  «0J  .heepi  many  of  .„a  „ij;  j         ,  ^    j,^  „  „,   „„        ,          ,    j 

these  animals  pemb  ITon.  Incleiocney  of  wealber,  and  Join  „gie„,  ,„  p."c„liorlJ  ,u«.ptible  of  n,lieiou,  impreasioni. 

fol  ins  ovTit  precipices.    Tbc  loss  Iticurred  by  llio  Sc-ot-  a„j  n„bappiiy,  duriuB  nianV  anos,  isiiorant,  or  instnitlcd 

bo  inferred  ftoin  the  fact,  thai  «»  prie.  of  a  »odder  had  hai  received  from  the  nilssioiiarios  of  the  Gospel,  all  ilii 

lufu  redutml, heiweeu  1«21  and  1«!7,  Horn  ib.Hy  shillinB,  .bsurd  poetical  Betion.  derived  from  the  slock  frein  ohich 

to  eleven  .1.1  Ing. ;  .hil.t  lli.t  of  vnad  had  Mien  ta  ihjy  ,p„n|,,  or  from  Scandinavian  invaders,  from  monks, 

foily.f.vo  A  In,,  Uie  fculdo  slono  measure  dbpHUght  „  the'innSmereble  horde  of  impostoi,,  bard;  t,  minsti*, 

pounds)  to  thirteen  sbillinos,  chiclly  within  the  last  two  r          •            i ,  io"»iivb, 

years.     In  Oetolicr  it  is  the  practice  to  tar  and  butler  •  Coi.u«'«  Odr  en  tht  5iipcniiiim>  of  tht  Hifhlmiili.   Th. 

the  u'ooli  but  its  Hie  is  impaired  by  its  weiKbt.      Tlie  bcauliful  descnplionofthcsecondsi,hlcaotaiTwd  iniliispocm  wh 

sbeeu  were  now  pmceetbiiK  to  the  fiiir  at  Falkirk;  tbo  supplied  b|  Mr.Mactentie,.uilioiorih.Mn.a/ fr.ii.,;.    "li.,-, 

numerous  fbrties  render  their  praoress  tedious  and  cxpen-  „"t  «If '  in  ™™lL" Ji.  i"'!!?;;;."'?^ ti  ^  '"^' '  '", ,"'  i"'"'".' 

•ive     TbeSeuttish  drovers  jLfnpony  their  eattlcto'the  iXTtab&KrMSirSSSSS'E:;;'!' 

SOU  then)  markets  of  England;  and,  in  justico  to  them,  J  MmcpMlliamoaifiadicaiinnoftlicaccuracTut  ibepoeiVallu-ioii!' 

must  remtrti,  on  my  own  observation,  confirmed  by  the  t  J  lie  esiimaiioa  in  which  the  raniDiu  bank  of  oldua  ibie  m-ia 

teslimony  of  Ihe  stage-Goach  driver*  on  the  northern  I'oad,  'l''''  ^'^y  btgMiteredtcem  ilie  andent  laws  of  Ibe  bingdom.    ■■  In 

that  tbey  an  equalM  by  none  in  civility  end  dexterity  in  *t,T^^  °l  ™™I,'ln,^^'  i"—  -T  ""  "»,""f'«-i' '";' "[ 

.1 ■ .'  ,•.  ■  ^1.  _■  ,1  '■    1,     ,           I      i'     »     ,L            '  ticoflaiid  la  one  Cflmpenuioas  Toluine,    it  wok  onlerni  ilmt  *'  all 

clearing  tiie  i^wds  of  Uieir  «ocks  or  l^rds,  for  the  passage  vigabondis,  fuli.,  ba/di*,  scadlarls  an.l  all  wcUikiilillwpm  *1.a 

of  the  eotchet ;  k  point  of  great  importance  to  the  safety,  be  btint  on  the  cheik,  and  scnizit  with  wandii,  Iwi  (unlpss^  the* 

as  well  as  speed,  of  these  vehielea.     Tlicee  hardy  fellows  find  'orae  craft  to  *in  their  living,"    In  the  laws  made  Ly  Slac- 

may  lie  seen  by  the  road-side,   mixing  their  menl  with  '«:di  f..r  ihc  roniinon  weil,  "fnlbi.  mciistralis.  baidis,  i,i,d  ali.iher 

water,  or  strclehcd  in  their  plaids  ot  ni^bt  on  Ihc  bare  ''"''„  ijj'll'ili,':?   'i!tSS',„'^L''T-?  ^                             ""> 

^          ,    .           L-  ,   ^,       1     1   .■  ,1      1     ^           ,    ,,    1  compvnuio  M-iKfutnecraiiio  Win  lhi.^rlcvinf ; — laf  thcv tmh^p  ih#v 

e/^"/"!,  fr0anh,ch  they  had  dislodged  a  worm  bullock  to  ^m  to  dra^ins.  like  hor*  in  the  pluck  and  lJfroZ."~l^'tV^^?. 

obtain  posaeesioa  of  bia  Jair.                                 ,  rruuilBiitm  •>/  Bmci,  ChromcUi  of  SotUnd.—EdiHburgk  i(«Mw, 
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and  dealers  in  second  sight,  who  preyed  upon  their 
ity.  Among  this  numhei  must  bo  included  the 
als  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  to  be  found  in  all 
initios,  but  more  especially  in  those  in  which,  as  in 
cient  Highland  clannish  associations,  certain  conve- 
ustoms  had  superseded  moral  and  legal  obligation, 
persons  naturally  encouraged  a  popular  crcod  which 
led  a  ready  explanation  of  all  the  mischief,  whether 
plundering  of  cattle,  parentage  or  kidnapping  of 
m,  which  was  constantly  perpetrated,  by  the  suggestion 
noniacal  agency;  in  short,  bv  multiplying  into  a 
ty  of  mischievous  beings,  ready  to  do  an  ill  turn  to 
e,  that  unknown  but  right  well-known  personage— 
Hman  of  Homer,  the  No-body  of  domestic  life, 
t  the  supposed  prodigies  which  rendered  these  re- 
object^  of  superstitious  awe,  or  of  timid  curiosity, 

havo  been  exaggerated  by  those  few  travellers  who 
ited  the  veil  of  mystery  which  enwrapped  them*, 
3  attributed  partly  to  the  credulity  of  the  times  in 
they  lived,  no  less  than  to  that  of  the  nations  from 
they  received  their  information,  and  to  the  wilful 
tion  practised  upon  them. 

same  motive  which  formerly  stimulated  the  narra- 
^  tales  of  wonder,  now  restrains  it,  namely,  regard 
estimation  of  strangers. 

the  creed  of  centuries  is  not  at  once  eradicated, 
is  impossible  to  converse  familiarly  with  the  natives 
Highlands  and  Iblands  of  Scotland,  by  their  hearths, 
heir  torrents,  on  their  wild  moors,  or  on  their  stormy 
a  the  season  of  peril  or  of  repose,  of  sorrow  or  of 
y,  without  being  convinced  that  they  cling,  in  despite 
cation  and  intercourse  with  strangers,  to  the  supcr- 
I  delusions,  and  even  practices,  of  their  forefathers. 
)  remnants  of  their  ancient  creed  some  few  samples 
>e  enumerated, — and  first,  as  to  the  ycl  existing 
of  witchcraft,  or  communion  with  evil  spirits ;  the 
f  hags  riding  on  bruomsticks  belonged  to  the  olden 

I  heard  an  aged  minister  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bne  of  Macbeth's  witches,  attribute  their  disappear- 

0  the  substitution  of  tea  for  the  cordials  which  for- 
animated  the  gossip  of  the  ancient  beldams,  and 

:ed  those  nocturnal  capers  on  the  brown  heath,  which 

chevcreVs  vi«il  to  the  Hebrides,  in  1688,  has  been  already 

1  to.  lli»  opinion  of  the  diHiculty  of  exploring  these  islands 
i  gathered  from  his  account  of  liis  second  and  last  day's  cxcur- 
Mull,  the  only  one,  save  lona,  upon  whicli  he  landed.  "If 
qht  the  first  day's  journey,  sixteen  miles,  hard  and  unequal, 
A  much  wonie ;  high  and  craggy  mountains,  horrid  rocks  and 
al  precipices;  Pelion  upon  Ossa  arc  trifling  and  little  if  com- 
ic thcui/* 

vsage  extracted  from  a  German  oration  in  prai<M3  of  travel 
led  by  a  whimsical  English  traveller,  'i'houias  Coryate  in 
uJid'n,  illustrates  the  notion  respecting  the  Hebrides  enter- 
two  centuries  ago,  on  the  continent  of  Kurope.  "  Uehold,** 
M  the  orator,  in  the  course  of  a  general  survey  of  the  wonders 
world,  "  a  lake  of  Ireland,  which  turns  wood  into  iron  by  an 
ible  prodigy  of  nature:  or  see  the  Islands  of  Scotland  swini- 
Aer  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Cyclades,  and  tlitting  up  and 
m  the  water  at  the  sport  of  the  tempests:  there  thou  wilt  won- 
ee  certaine  trees  from  whose  fruit  falling  into  the  water  that 
h  anderncath,  ducLs  and  geese  do  grow.  **  Monro.  Donn  of 
es,  tells  us,  says  Dr.  Macu [loch  that "  there  l<  a  pigmies*  uile  at 
rth  point  of  Lewis,  (there  is  no  island  of  any  kind  there  now,) 
ae  bltle  kirk  in  it  of  their  own  handy-work.  Within  this  kirJc, 
cients  of  that  country  of  Lewis  says  that  the  saids  pigmies  has 
irded  (buried )  thair.  Many  men  of  divers  countrys  has  delvit 
pliethe  flureofthe  little  kirke,  and  I  myself  aiuangcs  the  leave 
and  has  found  in  it,  deepe  and  under  the  erthe,  certaine  bains 
ind  beads,  of  wonderful  little  quantity,  allegitto  be  the  bain!«  of 
i  pigmies,  quhilk  may  be  likely,  according  to  sundric  historys 
s  reaud  of  the  pigmies.  Martin  s  beautiful  green  island  of  the 
itill  floats  in  the  imagination  of  the  natives,  not  only  of  the 
m  Isles,  but  even  of  the  civilized  county  of  Fife.  A  lady 
cd  me  that  she  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  an  effect  of 
ion  at  Aberfoid,  on  that  coast,  a  part  of  the  coast  which  was 
becoming  apparently  detached,  and  insulated  by  the  sea:  and 
le  people  ascured  her  that  it  was  the  Green  hland,  and  was 
frequently  visible.  My  readers  may  remember  Thor  ison  s  cx- 
id^ription  of  such  a  phxnomenon : 

A^  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid  Isles, 

Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main, 

Whether  it  be  lone  fancy  iiim  beguiles, 

Or  that  aerial  spirits  sometimes  deign 

To  stand  embodied  to  our  senses  plain, 

Sees  on  the  naked  hill,  or  valley  low. 

The  while  in  ocean  Phcebus  dips  his  wain, 

A  vast  asMinbly  moving  to  and  fro, 
Tken  all  at  once  in  air  diMolves  the  wond'rous  show ! 
Baal,  Mn.  Grant,  and  other  writers,  may  be  referred  to  in 
>f  the  continuance  of  many  of  the  ancient  superstitions,  after 
igance  had  ceaaed  to  characterize  the  narrations  of  Highland 
en,  and  they  no  longer  *'  invigorated  their  readers  with  giants 
raift." 


teen  by  boors,  whoso  imagination  like  that  of  Tarn 
o'Shanter,  was  heated  by  the  same  intoxicating^  beverage, 
were  frequently  mistaken  for  the  dances  of  supernatural 
revellers.  To  descend  to  facts :  it  is  notorious  that  witch- 
craft was  recognised  aa  a  legal  offence  in  Scotland  in  tho 
last  century :  that  many  women  were  burnt  for  witchcraft, 
in  a  village  in  East  Lothian,  in  1 705,  and  that  the  last 
unhappy  woman  that  suffered  for  witchcraft,  was  burnt  at 
Dornoch  many  years  afterwards,  and  that  the  common 
people  still  entertained  strong  prejudices  against  her  rela- 
tions at  tlie  close  of  the  century*.  Those  who  deny  that 
tho  Highlanders  retain  their  belief  in  the  intercourse  with 
evil  spirits,  and  a  supernatural  power  derived  from  it, 
assume  in  their  behalf  a  greater  degree  of  civilization  than 
any  to  which  the  English  can  lay  claim. 

I  met  with  one  honest  old  forester,  a  sturdy  champion 
of  ancient  creeds  and  practices,  who  boldly  avowed  his 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  such  intercourse,  and  his 
recollection  of  several  persons  in  his  youth  who  dealt  m  it. 
Nay,  he  maintained  that  the  belief  in  it  was  now  reviving;  ■ 
and  attributed  the  circumstance  to  the  increased  knowledge 
of  tho  Scriptures,  which,  in  his  opinion,  corroborated  by 
tho  citation  of  several  texts  in  which  witchcraft  is  spoken 
of,  authorised  it. 

Indisputable  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  tho  popular 
credulity  is  aifurdcd  by  the  custom  still  adhered  to  in  many  . 
parts  of  Scotland,  uf  resorting  to  seers,  persons  supposed  to 
be  endowed  with  supernatural  sagacity,  capable  of  thwarting 
the  infernal  agency,  or  of  detecting  the  human  instrument 
employed  to  pcr])otrate  its  mischief.  Their  reputation 
varies  in  proportion  to  their  success,  and  attracts  persons 
wishing  to  consult  them  from  remote  parts.  An  instance 
occurred  very  lately  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Sky,  near  to 
Bulioacurra  House,  of  the  confulencc  re])ose(l  in  tho 
oracular  response  of  one  of  these  sages.  A  young  man 
was  drowned  under  very  atlecting  circumstances;  bin 
mother  immediately  ascertained  by  applying  to  a  seer,  that 
his  body  would  be  discovered,  and  on  tho  strength  of  this 
assurance  waded  daily  from  uiornin;;  till  night,  wuist-deep 
in  the  loch,  till  the  prediction  was  fulfilled. 

The  Highlanders  carry  on  their  breasts  a  broach,  as  a 
])reservative  against  supernatural  mischief;  and  the  priests  of 
Barra  sell  holy  water  to  the  fishermen  to  pro])itiatc  the  winds. 

Of  second  siyht  instances  are  not  unfre(|iiontly  men- 
tioned, and  the  circumstances  and  evidence  of  the  appear- 
ance accurately  reported.  The  persons  who  have  witnessed 
such  supernatural  apparitions  are  usually  averse  to  spciik 
of  them,  and  look  solemn  and  mysterious  when  allusion 
is  made  to  them,  and  they  are  ever  reganlcd  as  men  to 
whom  "  some  strange  thing  had  happened."  Indeed,  many  , 
Highland  families  having  been  educated  in  the  belief  of 
traditionary  appendages  of  this  description  to  their  history, 
they  have  not  yet  learned  to  di\est  themselves  wholly  of 
the  impression  of  their  truth.  If,  howc\er,  we  must  give 
implicit  credit  on  this  subject  to  Pennant,  we  must  admit 
that  the  last  believer  in  second  sight  was  a  gentleman 
who  died  near  Duncanshv  Head  just  before  his  tour. 

The  belief  in  the  im|>ort  of  certain  prophecies^  whioli 
havo  beei\  long  current  respecting  niobt  i»f  the  Highland 
families,  has  not  allojiother  cea>e(l.  The  heredilnry  trans- 
mission of  such  maledictory  denunciations,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary confirmation  which  they  have  oc<'asionally  tlerived 
from  events,  account  for  the  impression  which  they  still 
produce.  They  originated  Uftually  in  clannish  or  pergonal 
animosity  or  revenue,  and  are  usually  ascribed  to  a  (HTtaiu 
renowned  sage,  Thomas  the  lihymer,  of  whom  it  may  bo 
soothly  said,  that 

"Whute'er  he  did  of  graniaryo, 
ilc  always  did  maliciously. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  predictions  have  so  far 
fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  uttered,  of 
haunting  tho  imagination,  and  even  accelerating  the  death 
of  the  supposed  victims  of  them.  It  is  well  known  that 
similar  denunciations  attach  to  some  Irish  and  even  English 
families. 

The  Highlanders  unquestionably  believe  in  tho  pro 
phetical  imiwrt  of  dreams.  Doubtless,  visions  of  the 
night  may  he  employed  by  Providence  in  the  course  of  its 
ordinary  operations,  to  produce  impressions  calculated  to 
])reparo  us  for  approaching  danger  or  calamity;  t'^ouga 
the  consequent  ordinary  anticipation  of  occurrences,  as  tho 
probable  sequel  of  dreams  portending  them,  would  entangle 
us  in  the  meshes  of   8ui)erstition.     TV:iA   qiAxaat^^^ui 
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Ailfilment  of  dreams  ii  often  mentioned  in  the  Highlands. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  mentioned  to  me  was  that 
of  an  aged  island  laird  who  dreamed,  previous  to  a  visit  to 
Sky»  that  he  should  fall  over  a  precipice:  he  was  returning 
in  the  evening  to  Talisker,  accompanied  by  a  servant,  when 
the  augury  was  realized;  his  servant  was  severely  hurt, 
and  he  himself  crippled  for  life.  This  gentleman  assured 
me,  that  his  housekeeper  dreamed  the  self-same  dream  on 
tiie  same  night. 

A  laird  residing  near  Loch  Ness  was  unfortunately 
drowned  in  tho  Caledonian  Canal  during  ray  stay  in  the 
neighbourhood,  a  dream  which  he  had  had  some  weeks 
before,  portending  the  event,  having  manifestly  produced  a 
deep  impression  on  his  spirits,  was  instantly  circulated. 
But  it  would  be  idle  to  multiply  instances. 

There  is  another  superstitious  prejudice  of  most  serious 
practical  inconvenience  to  our  northern  fellow-countrymen, 
namely,  an  aversion  to  swine.  This  has  induced  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Highlanders  have  sprung  from  a  Jewish  stock, 
and  the  public  have  been  threatened  with  a  considerable 
volume,  in  addition  to  previous  dissertations,  on  the  subject. 
It  is  possible  that  the  prejudice  may  have  been  brought  from 
the  East,  but  more  probable  that  it  originates  in  a  perverted 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  Scripture-narrative  of 
the  swine  being  possessed  by  devils;  for  the  Highlanders 
do  not  regard  any  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  Old  Testament 
respecting  blood  and  unclean  meats,  nor  do  the  other  subdi- 
visions of  the  great  Celtic  family  show  any  aversion  to  swine*s 
ilcsh;  the  Irish  peasant,  it  is  well  known,  depends  on  his 
pig  for  the  payment  of  his  rent.  '*  What,  would  you  have 
me  eat  dcvifs  meat  !**  the  exclamation  of  an  old  Highland 
woman  oddrcsscd  to  a  Ross-shire  gentleman,  who  presumed 
to  offer  to  her  some  pork,  literally  expressed  the  sentiments 
of  this  people  on  the  subject.  The  extent  to  which  this 
prejudice  prevails  is  little  known  in  England ;  it  is  almost 
universal  through  the  Northern  Highlands  and  Islands, 
and  has  only  within  few  years,  partially  yielded  to  the 
inroads  of  advancing  knowledge  in  the  southern,  and  many 
of  the  domestic  Ber\'ants  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  brought 
from  these  regions,  still  scrupulously  observe  it.  Well 
might  M.  Simond  wonder,  that  **  among  all  the  filthinesses 
of  these  good  people  (the  Highlanders,)  swine  were  not  to 
be  seen."  The  progress  of  education  and  intercourse  with 
strangers,  will,  doubtless,  gradually  extirpate  this  unfor- 
tunate prejudice,  and  provide  a  new  staple  of  subsistence 
and  of  wealth  to  this  people ;  and  in  tho  train  of  the 
•choolmastcr  will  appear  a  certain  useful  functionary,  whose 
vocation  has  lately  derived  well-merited  celebrity  from  a 
recent  popular  work*.  Happy  will  it  be  for  the  Highlanders 
if,  together  with  their  old  superstitions,  they  do  not  abandon 
those  wholesome  religious  restraints,  which  the  example 
and  influence  of  strangers  have  in  some  degree  impaired. 

The  decline  of  the  ancient  superstitions  in  Scotland  has 
been  lamented  on  various  accounts :  to  those  who  regret 
the  disappearance  of  that  ideal  world,  which  affords  a 
boundless  range  to  tho  revels  of  the  imagination,  it  may 
be  merely  hiiite<l,  that  though  poets  were  made  for  the 
world,  and  gifted  assuredly  they  are  for  the  moral  gratifi- 
cation and  instruction  of  mankind,  the  world  was  not  made 
exclusively  for  poets.  Others  bewail  the  loss  of  the  super- 
stitions as  belonging  to  that  ancient  Highland  system 
which,  arrayed  in  all  the  bright  colours  of  the  fancy,  is 
the  object  of  their  idolatry,  and  as  having  proved  a  valuable 
substitute  for  moral  and  religious  instruction.  General 
Stewart,  after  deploring  the  extirpation  of  "tlie  innocent, 
attractive,  and  often  sublime  superstitions  of  the  Highlands," 
thus  proceeds,  "  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  thought  too  partial 
to  the  ancient  and  innocent  superstitions  of  my  countrymen, 
if  I  wish  that  the  restraints  on  vice  were  more  numerous 
than  the  laws  alTord;  and  confess  my  belief,  that  tho  fear 
of  a  ghost  is  as  honourable  and  legitimate  a  check  as  the 
fear  of  the  gallows,  and  the  thought  of  bringing  dishonour 
on  a  man's  country,  name,  and  kindred,  fully  as  respect- 
able as  the  fear  of  Bridewell,  Botany  Bay,  or  the  execu- 
tioner s  whipt." 

That  superstition  may  prove  a  partial  substitute  for 
religion  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  its  principle  is  opposed  to 
that  of  religion,  inasmuch  as  it  resolves  itself,  in  all  its 
shapes  and  modifications,  into  fear^  whereas  the  principle 
of  true  religion  is  love;  the  one  through  Divine  influence, 

•  Those  of  my  Highland  readers  who  have  not  perused  BuhhU$ 
from  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau,  will  do  well  to  turn  to  the  animated 
^Mcnptton  of  the  Schwein-General  alluded  to.  May  the  glens  of 
Albin  resound  to  the  crack  of  his  whip  I  .  /         6        vi 
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operating  through  the  appointed  m^ans,  producing  the 
other,  but  without  it  degenerating  into  a  timid,  servile, 
indolent,  enervating  sentiment.  An  old  writer  bos  well 
observed,  tliat  "  a  superstitious  man  is  like  a  galley-slave 
chained  to  his  oar,  wherever  the  vessel  pursues  her  course: 
while  a  religious  man  moves  freely  and  sails  at  large.** 
The  well-known  want  of  energy  which  has  long  charac- 
terized the  fishermen,  a  ver^  numerous  and  important  class 
of  the  natives  of  these  regions,  has  found  a  ready  pretext 
in  the  superstitious  observance  of  the  various  omens  and 
appearances  which  regulate  their  times  of  sailing. 

sky;   Portree;   storrhead;    bleat;    STRAm    atrd; 

LOCH  scavig;  loch  coruisk;  coolin  hills;  spar 

cave;  tenures;  character;  ktle  uaken. 

A  packet-boat  plies  twice  in  the  week  between  the 
harbour  of  Dunvegan  and  Harris.   Tho  northern  vessels,  in 
their  passage  through  the  Minsh,  often  seek  shelter  here. 
The  road  to  Portree  skirts  several  arms  of  the  sea,  the 
shores  of  which  are  cultivated,  exhibiting  com  and  planta- 
tions, interspersed  with  cottages  and  some  good  houses. 
The  landlord  of  the  little  inn  at  Snizort  combined  with 
his  ordinary  vocation  the  function  of  agent  for  tho  distri- 
bution of  the  Scriptures,  his  shelves  exhibited  the  usual 
assortment  of  religious  books,  and  his  neighbours  met  at  his 
house  on  Sunday  for  the  purpose  of  reading  together  the 
Sacred  Volume.    The  little  town  of  Portree,  on  Uie  edge  of 
its  bay  and  excellent  harbour,  consisting  of  neat  and  well- 
constructed  houses,  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  generally 
dreary  aspect  of  the  bland:  it  contains  a  church,  an  inn,  and 
a  gaol,  the  sheriff's  court  of  the  island  being  held  here. 

Portree  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland  having  put  into 
its  harbour  during  his  tour  through  the  Hebndes.  The 
island  of  Raasav  lies  parallel  to  the  coast  for  some  miles; 
and  at  its  nortnem  extremity  is  the  small  iale  of  Rona. 
The  parish  of  Portree  contains  two  other  places  of  worship 
besides  the  church,  and  as  the  minister  performs  service  here 
on  three  Sundays  out  of  five,  it  occura  only  once  in  the 
five  at  each  of  the  other  stations.  To  westward  of  this 
place  is  a  scene  of  uncommon  grandeur:  a  small  pan 
enclosed  between  the  high  and  precipitous  summit  of 
Storrhead,  and  a  cluster  of  enormous  pdes  of  black  rock, 
round  and  massv,  or  tapering  and  columnar,  the  base  of 
which  is  strewed  with  fragments  of  the  same  material. 
Tho  north-west  promontory  of  Sky  is  celebrated  for  its 
scenery ;  the  basaltic  formation  prevailing  in  many  places. 
The  point  of  Duin  has  been  well  delineated  bv  Dr. 
Macculloch,  and  Quirang,  of  more  recent  notoriety,  by  Xl&jor 
Murray. 

On  Sunday,  several  Englishmen  met  at  the  parish  church 
of  Sleat,  where  the  minister  performed  an  English  service, 
expressly  in  compliment  to  them.  The  cemetery  here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  in  these  parts  of  Scotland,  not  being 
consecrated,  is  sadly  desecrated  by  the  incursions  of  cattle, 
and  other  intruders,  being  not  i)rotected  by  any  fence :  a 
circumstance  revolting  to  Englishmen,  accustomed  to 
respect  the  asylums  of  their  dead. 

The  grandest  scenery  of  Sky,  and  perhaps  of  Scotland, 
occurs  in  the  south-eastern  division  of  the  island.    Between 
Bcnna  Callich,  and  another  mountain  soarccly  loss  bold 
and  abrupt,  stands  the  Manse  of  Sleat.    Crossing  Loch 
Slepin,  I  proceeded  along  the  rugged  coast  of  Strath,  to 
its  point  called  the  Aird,  a  promontory  which  penetrated  by 
caverns,  or  severed  into  buttresses,  in  some  places  project- 
ing far  in  tabulated  ledges  over  the  sea,  tinted  richly 
with  yellow,  green,  and  other  colours,  presents  a  strikingly 
beautiful  and  majestic  front  to  the  stormy  ocean ;  to  the 
ravages  of  which  its  shattered  and  perforated  precipices 
bear  ample  testimony.    Reflecting  the  rays  of  an  unclouded 
sun,  it  oflTered  a  briUiant  contrast  to  the  dark  forms  of  Ruin, 
and  the  neighbouring  islands,  which  rose  to  the  southward. 
One  of  the  caves  is  pointed  out  as  that  in  which  tho  Pre- 
tender found  a  retreat ;   his  companion,  on  tho  occasion, 
who  resided  in  this  very  neighbourhood,  was  well  known 
to  the  minister  of  the  parish.     We  rowed  slowly  under  the 
Aird,  every  cove  or  buttress  deserving  attention,  till  the 
op]x>sito  head-land  beyond  Loch  Scavig  discovered  itself, 
and  as  wc  entered  the  bay,  we  perceived  the  precipitous 
and  serrated  ridges  of  the  Coolin  mountains,  towering  in 
all  their  grandeur  above  the  shores,  and  terminating  a  per- 
spective, formed  by  the  steep  sides  of  the  two  prominent 
buttresses  of  the  range,  and  enclosing  tho  gloomy  valley 
and  deep  dark  waters  of  Loch  Coruisk,  from  which  thi 
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piincipal  pcoks  ri<tc  abruptly.  Tlic  fiiblud  Upns-trcc  roulil 
But  produce  ilcsolatioa  more  cnmpk'ti.-  than  lliat  wliicli 
cluracteriies  thbi  savage  but  sublime  accno.  The  sea-fowl 
nlaui  iindiiiturl>e(l  posacssjon  of  a  solitary  islet  in  the  lake. 
lit  utmn^t  elevation  of  Uie  CouUti  liills,  is  .lOOU  feet ; 
ibey  let  ubounil  with  deer,  and  we  spent  an  aviluous  day 
mihilkiRp  tliem*. 

On  the  sliorc  of  Loch  Slepin  h  the  celebrated  spar-cave 
of  Slralli  Ainl.  Tlie  ecitrancc  to  it  is  iiiniicil  by  a  natural 
fawee  between  hiqih  perpendicular  walls  of  ruck,  smoulli 
uirwn)U|;l)l  by  the  chisel.  The  cave  is  low  and  wiiiitiii^, 
Bhilaling  for  sonio  dislnncQ  littla  spar ;  when,  becoming 
inrruslud  with  this  bTilliant  substance,  it  suddenly  passes 
Vet  a  lii);h  mound  on  which  its  luof  ri'Ms,  siipp<irtc<l  by 
ai-«-  columns,  crnwned  by  rajiitals  of  pendent  iriclos. 

Fruu  this  majestic  purlul,  a  stec])  descent  couiluels  to  a 
ftiot  the  clearest  water.  It  is  only  within  a  few  ycarji, 
<1ij|ihi«  ravo  was  hronn;tit  to  1i;>ht  its  lieauty  ami  inatrni' 
bcrii'v,  wlicn  tint  discovered,  befiin:  it  had  been  dcspoileil 
li  nt  stalaclitic!  decorations  by  the  contemptible  pillerinK 
U  i.ii'iiiMidi>rate  travellers,  is  spoken  of  with  ra])lun!,  by 
lUw  «Iu>  enjoyed  tlio  ■iinjiular  rdikI  fortune  of  witnessing 
K-  Wliat  n  pmof  dues  tlie  un'ibserveil  toil  of  Naturo, 
Mi>tructinB',  during  ajjcs,  a  monument  of  its  workmanship 
M  ii[iti'ndid  in  the  dark  rcccssos  of  a  rock,  alfuril  of  the 
nijiilaiiil  iikillof  the  guidin;;  haml  of  Him  uhodirucis 
W operatinns,  where  no  eye  but  His  surveys  tbein,  as  well 
1*  on  lhir.«  v:kst  (iehlK  of  space,  on  which  worlds  may  gaze 
«;iliwiindt:randdcli>rhtl 

Thi:  br^c  Island  of  Sky  is  pnrlioncd  out  by  the  pro- 
pietoi's  among  larttmen,  holiliiig  leases  of  nineteen  years 
>rilui)|^r  term,  who  underlet  their  farms  to  a  number 
rf  tafcrior  occupants. 

Thb  Datives  of  Sky  suffered  much  distress  duriiif;  the 
list  vcar:  and  yet,  to  their  credit  l>c  it  recorded,  on  the 
M'Umiee  of  a  principal  tacksman  and  proiirietor,  thut  not 
a  un;,'lc  sheep  was  stolen  fnnii  him.  This  K<^"t''^i'>!>" 
nciiiiimci)  to  me,  that  he  had  known  tt  whole  family  slink 
avriy  tmnt  (hit  island,  unable  to  hear  tlie  dis|>raco  which 
liad  btvn  brougjlit  on  thoin,  by  the  delinquency  of  an  inili- 
vidual  tnembvr  uf  it.  On  anotlier  occasion,  endeavourin;; 
to  comGirt  an  offender  wluise  guilt  had  overwhelmed  him 
with  bhaine,  he  recdved  tlie  liiUuwing  affecting  answer ; 
"Bui  my  grandchililren  will  suffer  from  it."  Another 
locksman,  stmn^'cr  by  birth  to  the  iiilnnd,  wlio  lias  resided 

*  Tic  Bitid,  Mr.  lUlnoa,  whnjQ  pencil  pnrtravcd  uilli  Irantccn- 
dnl  ^WLT,  ihoa^h  »■(■■  »>■■«  cxa^ralinn  of  culuuiing.  ilic  tub- 
lisiTKencry  of  llie  Coolin  hilli,  lias  jiul  bum  lost  to  art,  aud  lo  Lis 


on  his  fiirm  several  yearn,  detlored  Ih.it  bo  bail  never 
seen  a  blow  struck ;  though  nceasionallv,  hi-  ailniiduil,  that 
quarrels  occurred  at  the  fairs.  Prixe^Qglitini!  is  heli)  in 
perfect  contempt  by  the  nalives  of  IIimc  regions ;  whosn 
martial  s|>irit  has,  nevertheless,  been  sulllrienlly  cflehrnktl, 
to  prove  that  it  requires  no  stimulant  fVum'  this  brutal 

The  moral  and  religions  impruvcincnt  of  the  natives 
of  Sky  has  advanced  lately,  anil  is  not  a  little  allri- 
butalilu  to  the  operations  uf  the  Gaelic  schools.  Uf  tho 
benefit  derived  mim  them,  an  insiaiico  was  mention<?<l 
to  me  hjr  one  of  the  ministers,  of  a  uiau  who  had  r«>ael)ed 
an  adtwiced  period  of  life  in  perti.'ct  ignorance ;  when  two 
of  his  diiugliten,  who  had  been  sent  to  schuul,  read  to  him . 
and  be  attained  an  iincoramonly  extensive  nn<l  aci'iirato 
knowlc<1go  of  tho  Scriptures,  whilst  his  characler  experi- 
eiiceil  a  complete  refurmation. 

The  Highlanders  have  been  rcmorknhle  for  the  exlra- 
onlinary  htrcngtli  and  capacity  of  their  memory,  which 
was  jKirtly  attributable  to  the  absence  of  those  hGljM  to  the 
rctoiilion  of  legendary  and  genealogical  lore,  and  religious 
knowledge,  so  much  prized  by  them,  which  hooks  su|>ply. 
In  the  (iaclic  language,  there  was  no  book  except  tlio 
Bible,  and  that  was  not  circulated.  In  proportion  to  tho 
dilfusion  of  etlucalion  and  of  books,  traditionary  kiiowledga 
has  naturally  declined ;  partly  as  su|icrsede<l  by  uioro 
valuable  erudition,  and  ]>artly  as  the  necCEsily  of  per|iD 
tualing  it  no  longer  exists.  It  lias  been  justly  regretted, 
thiit  no  decided  elfort  has  been  made  to  collect  and  record  tho 
traditionary  lore,  current  among  the  people,  ere  tho  traces 
of  it  become  gradually  more  and  more  obliterated.  Itwould 
tend  III  preserve  to  the  jxict  and  tho  moralist  ample  and 
valuable  materials  •.  to  illustrate  manners,  forms  of  govern- 
moiit,  and  of  so<.-iety,  which  havu  been  supplanted  by  a 
new  order  of  things :  and,  though  its  deflcieni^y  of  chrono- 
logical reference  and  arrangement  would  prcvont  it  sup- 
plying in  any  measure  the  place  of  history,  to  iUustraloiL 
On  thescorcof  itsencroachmenton  the  province  of  meniwr 
and  of  tradition,  education  lias  been  impugned  by  the 
abettors  of  the  ancient  system.  But  to  what  lengths  will 
prejudice  urge  tho  mind  infected  by  ill  Shall  we,  after 
having  rcceivcil  the  free  use  of  our  limbs,  regret  the  loss 
of  the  crutch? 

A  goinl  road  leads  from  Broadford  to  Kyle  Haker.  Tlio 
ferry  to  the  mainland  is  short ;  but  obxiructed  by  a  strong 
tide.  On  iheslioL'c  is  part  of  an  old  castle,  and  also  an  ubjctt 
far  more  remarkable  in  Sky,  a  shop,  the  only  one  csli^W 
sively  such,  I  believe,  in  lliU  \«VLft  \Ami4,  otiA.  caMawCwvij. 
alt  assortment  of  all  boi^  ot  goui^ft.    ^V'j  \icn&\&  w»!A;^x 
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of  baker  nor  butcher.  The  bread  of  which  I  partook  at 
mino  host's,  at  Dunvegan,  was  baked  at  Glasgow,  and 
brouj^ht  to  the  island  by  steam.  Proof  of  the  approx- 
inuitinj^  power  of  this  new  moving  principle,  that  a  trades- 
man can  supply  his  customers  with  the  staff  of  life,  at  a 
<li!»tance  of  so  many  hundred  miles  ! 

iioss-siiire;    loch  ALsn;   balmacarra  house;  locus 

LONG    AND   DDICn;     ENNAN-DOWAN   GASTLEj     LOCH 

MAREB;   POL-EWE. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  forry-boat  waa  far  distant ;  but 
a  <!;onll(Mnan  rc^aiding  near  at  hand,  probably  accustomed  to 
the  delays  of  travellers,  invited  mo  to  his  house,  prepared 
rt'frcshments,  and  landed  mo  in  his  own  boat  at  Balraa- 
(•arm  House,  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Alsh,  This  mansion 
is  delij^'htfuUy  situated  under  a  high  and  well-wooded 
bank.  The  long  and  lofty  promontory  of  Glenelg  forms  the 
opposite  Ixmndary  of  the  bay ;  and  the  scene  derives  much 
animation  from  the  vessels  passing  along  the  sound,  under 
tlio  towering  coast  of  Sky.  Sir  Hugh's  pleasure-grounds 
and  garden  are  laid  out,  and  a  neat  and  cheerful  village  it 
raised  in  a  valley,  enclosed  by  a  spacious  amphitheatre  of 
hills,  embracing  and  protecting  from  destructive  winds  a 
circuit  of  several  miles,  adorned  by  extensive  plantations 
of  larch  and  other  trees,  of  thirty  years'  growth,  planted  by 
tlic  present  proprietor.  Some  of  the  lurch  are  of  con- 
siderable height  and  size,  furnishing  nuiterials  for  a  large 
ferry-boat  which  Sir  Hugh  is  building  for  one  of  his  loclis. 
A  fine  cataract  is  formed  by  a  torrent  on  one  of  the  adjoin- 
ing mountains,  and  the  red-deer  and  roe-buck  abound  on 
them ;  the  latter  are  very  tame,  and  frequent  tlie  shrub- 
beries, where  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  fed  from  the 
h:ind  i)y  persons  with  whom  they  arc  familiar. 

Loch-Alsh  penetrates  far  into  the  interior,  and  is  divided 
into  two  branches,  of  which  the  northern  is  called  Loch- 
Long,  and  the  southern  Duich.  A  broad  and  cultivated 
valley  extends  to  the  point  at  which  those  lakes  intersect 
each  other.  Much  of  it  was  originally  bog,  and  has  been 
converted  by  Sir  Hugh  into  a  rich  and  productive  soil.  He 
applied,  with  success,  the  directions  contained  in  "  Lord 
Meadowbank's  Treatise  on  Compost;''  an  excellent  soil, 
piirticularly  adapted  to  barley,  being  formed  by  the  iikter- 
mixture  of  sand,  sea-shells,  and  manure,  with  three  fe#t  of 
peat. 

The  ancient  Castle  of  Ennan-dowan  stands  on  the 
western  shore  of  J.«och-Long,  at  the  point  at  which  it  meets 
the  two  lakes.  Here,  according  to  tradition,  settled,  in  the 
fourteenth  centur)^  the  elder  son  of  the  house  of  Fitz- 
gerald of  Leinster,  driven  out  of  Ireland  by  his  younger 
brother,  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 
The  fugitive  received  grants  of  lands,  performed  valuable 
services,  and  founded  the  family  of  Mackenzies  of  Sea- 
forth,  who  were,  in  virtue  of  their  patrimonial  estate  of 
Kintail,  in  which  district  the  castle  is  situated,  the  Lords 
of  Kintail.  "  High  Chief  of  Kintail,"  is  the  well-known 
appellation  by  which  Walter  Scott  addresses  the  late 
Lord  Seaforth,  in  his  Farewell  Ballad.  A  part  of  it  was 
purchased  from  the  family  by  Sir  Hugh  Innes,  and  the  rest/ 
is  the  property  of  Mr.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  who  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Seaforth.  This  caatle  is 
in  a  ruinous  state,  having  been  blown  up  by  the  king's 
forces  in  1745.  Along  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  and  in  the 
valley,  are  numerous,  large,  and  well-peopled  villages :  the 
natives  are  principally  employed  in  fishing,  the  herrings 
frequenting  the  coasts ;  they  were  now  busily  engaged  in 
collecting  the  harvest,  and  they  freciuently,  when  the 
seasons  of  harvest  and  fishing  coincide,  spend  their  days 
in  the  former  and  the  nights  in  tho  latter  occupation, 
proving  themselves  capable  of  excessive  exertion  when 
stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  obvious  reward.  The  eager- 
ness shown  in  getting  in  the  harvest,  aiiscs  chiefly  from 
the  hazard  to  which  it  must  be  exposed  in  a  climate  so 
uncertain,  and  subject  to  violent  rains.  The  mountaineers 
are,  however,  much  more  Jipprehensive  of  drought  than  of 
wet,  the  scanty  produce  of  the  hills  being  so<m  parched  up 
by  hot  and  dry  weather,  and  the  cattle  must  then  be  driven 
to  the  lowlands,  or  subsist  at  a  considerable  expense  U|)on 
forage.  Among  the  busy  reapers  stood,  superintending 
the  gathering  of  the  harvest,  a  farmer,  ninety-six  years  of 
age.  A  man  died  lately  in  this  parish  at  the  age  of  104  : 
such  instances  of  longevity  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
these  regions. 

The  road  to  Dingwall  must  be  quitted  at  the  solitary 
inn  of  Auchuasbocn  by  travellers  who  vi»it  Lewis.    I'ho 


landlord  deliberately  speeded  mo,  ignorant  of  my  route,  on  a 
dark  night,  without  a  guide,  and  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vailed upon  to  furnish  one,  when  he  pitched  u|>on  a  litilc 
ragged  urchin,  without  hat,  and  not  understanding  a 
syllable  of  English,  who  very  reluctantly  trotted  forwanl 
amidst  a  deluge  of  rain,  and  after  a  walk  of  several  miles, 
pointed  out  a  light,  and  then  led  the  way  across  a  small 
river,  to  the  very  clean  and  comfortable  little  inn  of 
Kinlochue. 

Kinlochue  is  near  the  head  of  Loch  Maree.  A  boat  was 
ready  next  morning,  but  tho  men  were  engaged  in  the 
harvest.  Some  of  them  came  when  summoned ;  and  were 
despatched  in  quest  of  the  others :  those  again  required 
fresh  messengers ;  and  three  hours  elapsed  before  our 
crew  was  complete  and  we  were  afloat!  A  Highlander 
despatched  in  quest  of  a  stray  sheep  is  usually  considered 
as  lost  for  the  day.  A  strong  nead-wind  baffled  the 
unskilful  exertions  of  my  rowers ;  and  every  ten  minutes 
the^  paused,  to  sip  whiskey  and  take  snuff;  the  latter,  a 
tedious  process  according  to  the  national  economy,  which 
abhors  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  finger  and  thumb,  and 
at  once  conveys  tho  whole  supply  to  the  nose  by  means  of  a 
quill,  so  that  not  a  particle  can  escape  its  destination.  Our 
slow  progress  was  well  repaid  by  the  romantic  scenery  of  a 
lake  Uttlo  frequented,  Tne  grandeur  is  confined  entirely 
to  the  eastern  shore,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  water 
to  a  considerable  height;  its  lofty preoipioes  occasionally 
opening  into  coves  and  chasms,  or  shelving  off  into  slopint; 
banks,  sprinkled  with  trees,  chiefly  ash,  and  toweriii<^ 
aloft  into  rugged  peaks,  which  rank  among  the  highest  in 
Scotland. 

A  sheltered  nook  of  several  acres,  at  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  contains  a  farm-house  embosomed  in  trees,  at 
which  the  hospitality  of  the  lady  who  resides  in  it  pro- 
vided a  most  seasonable  collation.  Loch  Maree  is  diver- 
sified bv  several  islands,  one  of  which  contains  an  ancient 
burial-place. 

A  river  conveys  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  the  sea  at 
Pol-ewe  pursuing  its  course  for  two  miles,  between  banki 
adorned  by  neat  farm-houses,  cottages,  and  plots  of  culti- 
vated land.  The  boatmen  returned  to  Kinlochue  without 
tasting  food,  except  a  small  piece  of  oat*<;ake  on  the  lake, 
and  not  intending  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  appetite  till 
they  reached  home  at  midnight.  The  abstinence  whirh 
they  practise  induces  perpetual  resort  to  stimulants,  vvhich 
a  good  wholesome  meal  would  render  unnecessary.  The 
landlord  at  Pol-ewe  produced  wheaten  bread,  and  informed 
me,  that  it  was  brought  from  Stornaway ;  the  bakers  of 
Glasgow  having  thus  their  rivals,  in  the  most  north-western 
island  of  tho  Hebrides. 

THE  minsh;  lewis;  stornaway. 

The  packet  sails  once  in  the  week  from  Pol-ewe  to  Storna- 
way.    It  is  an  ill-found  vessel,  its  tackling  ill-suited  to  bad 
weather,  and  its  crew  insufficient,  being  in  summer  only 
three ;  a  fourth  is  added  in  winter.     The  cabin  was  such, 
that  none  of  the  passengers  would  venture  into  it;  the  bold 
affording  far  preferable  accommodation.     Government  con- 
tributes   130/.  per  annum  to  the  support  of  the  vessel. 
Warning  should  be  taken  from  the  fate  of  its  predecessor, 
which  foundered  in  the  gale  of   November,   1824.    The 
accident  was  owing  to  the  unfortunate  determination  of  the 
minister  of  Stornaway,  who  insisted  on  the  skipper  sailing, 
against  his  better  judgment*.    The  length  of  the  passage 
to    Stornaway   is    forty-two  miles.      In   the   Minsh,  the 
channel  which  separates  Lewis  from  tho  main-land,  tho 
wind  veei-s  round  to  tho  W.  and  S.W.  at  noon,  generally 
throughout  the  year,  and  invariably  during  the  four  winter 
months.     A  vessel  leaving  Pol^ewe  early,  may  roach  the 
Long  Island  before  the  change ;  but  our  passage  was  pro- 
longed to  seventeen  hours;   and  we   deviated   from  our 
course  three  points,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  the  compass. 
We  landed  in  the  harbour  amid  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle. 
It  is  singular  that,  notwitlistandinf^  the  importance  of 
the  harbour  of  Stornaway,  and  its  bemg  the  resort  of  the 
vessels  engaged  in  tho  Baltic  trade,  there  is  no  light-house 
at  its  entrauce.     Tho  Commissioners  of  the   r^orthem 
Lights  properly  decline  erecting  light-houses  in  harbours, 
till  they  have  provided  them  for  the  principal  head-lands; 
but  the  expense  of  a  light-house  at  Stornaway  might  bo 
almost  defrayed  by  the  dues  which  are  now  uncalled  for. 
There  is  a  light-house  at  Scalpa,  on  the  coast  of  Harris ; 
and  one  is  in  progress  at  Cape  Wrath ;  there  is  none  on  tbe 

*  A  steam-boat  now  communicates  with  Lewis* 
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itt  of  Lewis.  Hitherto  it  may  bo  said,  that  the  danger- 
s  circumnavigation  of  the  Cape,  and  passage  of  the 
eater  Minsh,  which  is  annually  performed  by  a  large  por- 
n  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  tne  Baltic  trade,  has  not 
en  guarded  by  a  single  beacon.  A  light-house  in  the 
rt  of  Stornaway  would  be  rendered  particularly  useful, 
the  liabiUty  to  mistake  the  headlands  to  tho  nortliward 
the  harbour. 

There  is  a  poor  little  inn  at  Stornaway,  but  I  was  ren- 
red  independent  of  its  accommodation,  by  the  hospitality 
Seaforth  Lodge,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Stewart  Mac- 
Qzie,  proprietor  of  the  island,  a  tract  sixty  miles  in 
igth,  by  thirty  in  breadth.  It  stands  on  an  eminence, 
re,  except  where  a  few  trees  appear  in  an  adjacent  glen ; 
1  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  harbour  of 
imaway,  which  is  frequently  crowded  with  vessels ;  of 
!  rocky  shores  and  islands,  which  render  the  entrance 
remely  picturesque ;  and  of  the  distant  coast  of  the 
res  of  Ross  and  Sutherland ;  a  noble  rampart  of  lofty 
L  rugfzed  peaks,  the  magnificence  of  which  is  strikingly 
played  by  a  setting  sun.  Stornaway  is  the  principal 
n  of  tl&e  Hebrides  ;  the  only  one  possessing  the  advan- 
e  of  trade.  It  contains,  together  with  the  parish,  a 
lulation  of  4000  persons.  It  is  partly  of  old,  and  partly 
modern  date,  spread  over  a  peninsula,  formed  by  two 
nchcs  of  the  harbour,  on  which  the  best  houses,  occu- 
d  by  tho  merchants  and  other  respectable  inhabitants, 
distributed  in  streets,  whilst  the  huts  of  the  poorer 
ues  have  been  gradually  rcmovod  to  the  suburbs.  One 
the  best  houses  in  the  town  is  the  Free-Masons*  Lodge, 
which  the  members  of  this  body  hold  their  meetings. 
On  the  beach  stand  the  walls  of  a  ruined  house, 
esting  the  truth  of  the  following  curious  tradition, 
dch  has  been  handed  down  by  tho  most  .long-lived  inha- 
ants,  in  such  uninterrupted  succession,  that  no  doubt 
Q  be  entertained  of  its  authenticity.  It  was  occupied, 
iringthe  Civil  War,  by  the  few  soldiers  who  composed  the 
irrison  which  Cromwell  had  planted  here.  Macleod,  the 
«Q  proprietor  of  the  island,  determined  to  extirpate  tlic 
ttruaers,  and,  secretly  entering  their  quarters  at  night, 
hile  they  were  almost  all  asleep,  murdered  them  with  his 
ingle  arm:  the  only  individual  who  assisted  him  in  the 
lecution  of  his  deadly  purpose  was  a  maid-sen  ant,  who 
wre  the  torch, — another  Thais,  "  to  light  him  to  his  prey." 
Fhe  end  of  this  Maclcod  was  miserable,  and  from  him 
tbeMackenzios  of  Seaforth  purchased  the  island. 

lewis;  Locns;  locus 'shiell  and  valamis; 

S^LA^'T   ISLES. 

Frox  Stornaway  I  made  some  excursions  in  company 
vilh  a  gentleman  of  Ross-shire,  fortunately  acquainted 
lith  the  Gaelic  language,  which  is  almost  exclusively 
^pokca  in  Lewis,  except  at  Stornaway.  Tho  most  cxten- 
u^  embraced  the  Shiant  Isles.  Our  first  stage  was  to 
the  Manse  of  the  parish  of  Lochs.  The  reputed  distance, 
according  to  tho  natives,  is  four  miles,  the  mile,  in  these 
P^rts,  being  calculated  firom  brook  to  brook,  and  necessarily 
differing  exceedingly.  Time,  which  would  afford  a  far 
^r  criterion  of  distance,  the  inhabitants  are,  unfortu- 
njUely,  less  conversant  with  than  with  space.  The  real 
iliitance  we  found  to  be  four-fold  the  reputed,  that  is, 
Mxtcea  miles.  Not  a  trace  of  patli,  nor  human  habi- 
tation could  bo  descried.  Lewis  is  ono  vast  moor,  pene- 
tnted  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  interspersed  with  a  vast 
noltitude  of  small  lakes,  afibrding,  except  in  tho  high 
QMuntainoas  district  adjoining  Harris,  which  we  were  now 
ipiffoaching,  no  scenery,  except  in  a  few  spots,  worthy  of 
i^otiee.  We  wen  kindly  received  by  a  very  aged  minister, 
»lio,— 

......  in  timet  that  were  long  gone  by, 

When  bis  limbs  were  itrong  and  his  courage  was  high. 


'oidd  walk,  casying  his  bed  on  his  back,  a  long  day*s 
'^nwj  to  a  preadiing-station  in  hisparish,  on  tho  western 
^<tts^  not  a  house  intervening  to  afford  him  the  slightest 
efreshmeDt.  **  His  parish,  so  called  from  its  numerous 
ariioari  or  hkm  of  firesh  wateri  is  eighteen  computed 
oilts  in  length,  but  ftUowing  the  coast  it  is  eighty,  and 
ight  or  nine  in  braadfth.**  (nayftdr.)  The  population  is 
001.  The  ninittar  has  ulther  aatlBtant  nor  missionary : 
e  apholds  the  psalmody  of  his  Church  most  zealously ; 
id  on  his  first  entering  upon  his  duties,  finding  no  mem- 
!r  of  his  con^gation  capable  of  singing,  he  proclaimed 
s  detennioatun  to  nuny  no  person  who  could  not  join 
this  pari  of  the  tervioe,    Seconding  this  compulsory 


system  by  instruction,  he  succeeded  in  filling  his  church 
with  a  loud  choir. 

The  neighbouring  river  Laxay,  (the  Danish  word  Lax, 
signifying  Salmon,)  abounds  with  this  fish.  AVo  pursuet' 
our  route  to  the  head  of  hoch  Shiell,  a  spacious  and  jiood 
harbour.  Its  hills  and  shores  are  peopled  by  fishermen, 
and  partly  cultivated.  Tlie  huts  of  Lewis  are  generally 
ver)'  wretched.  We  groped  our  way  into  one  of  them, 
through  a  dense  atmosphere  of  smoke,  and  procuring  some 
addition  to  our  stock  of  provision*?,  sat  down  to  partake  of 
it  upon  an  adjacent  peat-stack,  amid  the  minute  examination 
of  all  the  grown-up  jwrsons  and  children  who  could  collect 
to  gaze  at  the  strangers.  A  fine  eagle  passed  over  us  at 
the  moment,  and  took  up  further  notice  of  a  (lisoliar«;o  of 
small  shot  from  one  of  our  fowling-pieces,  which  rattled 
against  his  wings,  than  a  shake  of  his  head. 

Between  Lochs  Shiell  and  Valamis,  (about  12  miles,) 
the  most  elevated  district  of  Lewis  lies,  consisting  of  a 
cluster  of  rugged  mountains,  by  no  mctms  destitute  of 
grandeur.  Skirting  the  steep  side  of  a  hill,  we  passed  over 
a  stony  tract,  resembling  the  broad  channel  of  a  water- 
course, scooped  out  as  if  by  design,  terminating  above  in  a 
point,  and  below  in  a  small  Take,  filled  with  large  masses 
of  earth  and  rock,  which  had  formerly  occupied  the  cavity, 
and  must  have  been  dislodged  and  driven  downward  with 
great  force.  This  phenomenon  was  the  result  of  a  tempest 
during  the  preceding  winter,  and  was  attributed  by  our 
guide  to  lightning,  which  ho  observed,  according  to  tho 
common  notion,  pursued  its  destructive  course  till  checked 
by  water.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  pro- 
duced by  a  water-spout.  The  disruption  must  have  been 
obviously  effected  by  some  very  great  external  force :  other- 
wise it  might  have  been  merely  a  slip  of  the  hill,  such  as 
occurred  at  Goldau,  in  Switzerland*. 

AVe  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  house  of  the  fanner,  who 
rents  the  principal,  and  almost  only  sheep-farm  in  Levis ; 
together  with  the  Shiant  Isles,  and  who,  fortunately,  had 
just  returned  from  them  to  his  residence.  During  the  few 
days  in  which  ho  migrates  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  the  gathering  of  the  har^'cst,  he  gives 
directions  in  the  Highland  fashion,  that  the  approach  of  a 
stranger  should  bo  intimated  to  him,  by  a  beacon,  kindled 
on  an  adjacent  hill,  to  summon  him  to  his  duty. 

The  next  morning  being  fine,  and  promising  a  landing  on 
the  Shiant  Isles,  wnich  sometimes  can  scarcely  be  accuni- 
plibhcd  during  ten  days  in  the  year,  we  launched  forth  iit 
this  gentleman's  boat,  a  small  skift'or  yawl  built  in  N\7rway, 
long,  narrow,  peaked  at  both  ends,  extremely  light,  fioatinix 
like  a  feather  upon  the  water,  and  when  pro|)erly  managed 
with  the  buoyancy  and  almost  the  security  of  a  **  sea-bird 
on  its  native  wave.''  The  skiff  is  often  brought  from 
Norway  to  Lewis  in  the  trading  ^essels;  and  its  construc- 
tion imitated  by  the  builders  of  Stornaway :  but  the  boatmen 
of  Lewis  do  not  understand  tho  management  of  it.  It 
carries  the  Norwegian  pilot  twenty  miles  from  his  wet  tern 
coast  to  a  vessel,  and  is  sometimes  left  in  the  solr 
charge  of  his  wife  who  accompanies  him.  On  tl.*; 
southern  coast  of  Norway,  the  pilots  have  adopted  tho 
boat  of  more  ordinary  construction:  the  skitf  is  an 
ornamental  appendage  to  the  lakes  of  that  country.  The 
boats  used  by  the  celebrated  fi>hermen  of  l^arni  are  if 
similar  construction.  Dr  MaccuUoch  says  **  that  they  are 
of  considerable  size,  so  as  easily  to  carry  ten  or  twelve  men, 

and  extremely  sharp  both  fore  and  aft From  iheii- 

lightness  they  are  as  buoyant  on  a  bad  pea  as  a  Non\ay 
skiff.  The  boatmen  are  their  own  builders,  purchasing 
the  timber  from  the  Northern  traders."  Edmonstone  informs 
us  that  the  same  form  is  adopted  in  Shetland.  Our  host, 
the  helmsman,  a  very  adventurous  seaman,  very  lately  jjaid 
tho  penalty  of  his  hardihood  by  losing  a  valuable  vea^eI 
and  cargo  of  sheep  on  the  coast  of  Sky,  himself  ))ro- 
vidcntially  escaping  from  the  wreck.  II  is  fwthful  dog,  of 
the  shepherds'  breed,  which  now  accompanied  us,  was 
washed  overboard  on  this  occasion,  but  instead  of  swinimit:g 
ashore  returned  to  the  boat. 

As  we  quilled  Loch  Valamis,  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
Loch  Seaforth,  which  marks  the  division  between  Lewis 
and  Harris,  rose  the  latter  island,  the  northern  part  of 
which  is  a  mass  of  mountains.  On  the  long  and  bold 
promontory  of  Scalpay  stands  a  lighthouse,  affording 
very  necessary  direction  to  the  navigation  of  the  Lessor 
Minsh,  the  passage  between  Sky  and  the  Long  Island, 
which  is  so  ob.>lructed  by  rocks  and  shoals,  tlmt  many 
vessels,  fearful  of  mist,  prefer  the  reuitfAKt  ci\i«i>kl\.  ^\.  ^^ 

*  Su«  Sal ur day  MagaiVive,  \q\«\  .,  v«^^^* 
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outer  coMt  of  the  Lon(r  Island.  The  eoait  lo  northurard  is 
TURi^ei],  but  liltlc  elevated.  The  dlslance  of  the  Shiant  or 
Holy  Isloa  from  Valamia  ia  iiicie,  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  coast  but  BvQ  milM. 

Tile  group  consisU  of  three  small  islands,  and  a  number 
of  detached  rocks.  Tho  basaltic  formation  is  stronf;ly 
marked  in  tlicsc,  as  \rcll  as  in  the  islands ;  and,  as  they 
vnrv  much  in  size  and  aharacter,  their  appearance  is  hi|;lily 
picturesque.  The  basaltic  character  of  the  Shiant  Isles 
wos,  I  believe,  first  aaecrtaincil  by  Dr.  Clarke*,  though  the 
merit  of  the  discovery  vas  net  known  till  the  publication 
of  his  Scottish  Journal,  in  the  memoir  of  liia  life  by  Mr. 
Otter.  Chalmers  describes  these  islands  without  rcrorriLit; 
to  it,  and  Pennant  says  that  the  most  northern  basalt  uhich 
lie  was  aware  of,  vat  that  of  the  Brishneal  Hill  in  Skv. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  basaltic  stratification  procce<U 
tiliuont  in  one  meridian  tVoni  the  Giant's  Causewny  in 
Ireliiiid,  through  Mull,  Stalfa,  and  some  smaller  inlands, 
Nky,  finm  its  southern  to  its  iiurlhcru  coast,  and  the  Slunnt 
Isles  to  the  distant  Ferro.  Some  of  the  Shiant  Isles  afford 
u  rich  grn^s,  and  we  observcil  a  pair  of  shet'p  grilling  iind 
futicnint;  on  tho  top  of  eno  of  them,  exposed  without 
shelter  to  the  fury  of  tlicpitilessstorms,  anduften  in  danfjer 
(if  Iwing  watibcl  ulT  their  wave-worn  habitation. 

\Vc  soon  reached  the  northern  side  of  Garvailon,  the 

Crineipal  island  of  the  gmiip,  whieli  is  joined  to  Akilly 
y  a  narrow  isthmus.  sur\'cying  with  wonder  and  delight 
tlio  crandeur  of  its  lolly  precipices,  forming  a  line 
of  columnar  eliSs,  extending  1U0D  yards  or  mere,  and 
varjiug  in  height  from  300  to  100  feet,  according  to  Dr. 
Macculloch,  being  six-fidd  that  of  the  columns  of  StuSa. 
Tho  architectural  effect  of  this  majestic  rampart  ia 
bei^htcncil  by  tho  regularity  of  the  buttresses  into  which 
it  IS  broken,  and  its  dark  bue.  Eagles  build  on  their 
suuiniits,  and  are  seen  either  perching  on  Iheirlcdccs,  or 
hovering  above;  whilst  sea-fowl  of  tho  larger  kind,  boland- 
gcesiC  and  cormorants  swarm  in  prodigious  numbers  about 
tliuse  unfrequented  islands,  as  afibnling  them  an  undis- 
*  Dr.  (Starke  Gnjiiycil  the  Dpportuniiy  of  consulting  Pennant 
Wih  H'tn  the  parla  ol^llicsG  rfRions  wliirh  lliat  iiidefatipblc  tra- 
vi^llir  dill  Doi,  as  vii'l]  u  thou  which  he  did  visii.  Ills  tour  in 
Sci'iland  ma;  be  llicrefurc  canaidered,  in  somodeGtee,  Buppleuiental 
to  ihst  of  reoDiuil. 


turbed  asylum.  The  approach  to  tlie  landing-place  at  the 
isthmus  which  unites  Gan'ailon  with  Akilly.  corresponds  in 
grandeur  with  the  columnar  range.  At  the  point  at  which 
this  terminates,  opens  a  small  bay,  formed  b^  rocks  equally 
elevated,  and  of  a  colour  approaching  to  jet  black,  eon- 
tmcting  gradually  in  its  breadth,  till  it  terminates  in  an 
arch  perforating  the  rock,  according  to  Dr.  Macculloch's 
measurement,  about  40  or  SO  feet  broad,  and  as  much  in 
height  at  the  enlranco,  and,  apparently,  exceeding  in  length 
101)  feet.  The  gloomy  horrors  of  this  passage  can  be  ex- 
plored only  when  the  water  is  perfectly  smooth, — a  rery 
rare  occurrence.  Emerging  from  its  dark  recesses,  we 
landed  on  the  shingly  beach  of  the  isthmus.  The  I^Ip  „t 
Wurrey,  the  third  in  the  group,  rises  to  the  weslwaid 
of  Garvailon,  and  to  northifard  of  its  consort  Akillr, 
separated  by  a  broad  sound.  The  shore  of  Akillv  pre-ieiiis 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  precipitous  cliffa  of  Oarvailuii; 
protected  tVom  the  northern  blasts  by  that  island  it  uelds 
u  considerable  crop  of  good  hay;  wo  found  a  large  party  of 
men  and  women  busily  employed  in  gathering  it  in.  Tlis 
nuimaliiig  scene  was  eKhilaratc<I  by  the  mys  of  a  brillinnt 
»tm,  and  the  industry  of  tlie  workmen  was  stimulated  liy 
their  eagerness  to  quit  the  island,  as  during  their  stay  llicy 
have  no  belter  lodging  tlian  that  aflbrded  by  a  sintile 
eottngc  and  an  adjoining  sbeil,  the  women  occupying  the 
former,  and  the  farmer  and  liis  men  the  latter.  Tbu 
cottage  is  tho  residence  of  a  shepherd  and  his  faniily 
during  the  summer  months,  but  they  were  preparing  Ci 
departure,  and  no  consideration  could  induce  them  lu  re- 
iiiiiiu  longer.  Many  of  the  sheep  are  lost,  probably  offering 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  the  crews  of  vessels  i>ai'sin|:. 
Tlic  ruins  of  a  small  house  arc  pointed  out,  said  to  \a\t 
been  originally  n  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  wliirb 
gives  its  name  to  the  island,  the  Island  of  the  Cell.  It 
may  probnbly  have  been  the  resilience  of  a  hermit,  tod 
may  have  been  held  in  veneration  by  the  mariners  «hali^ 
quented  or  passed  the  islands. 

P.  S.  Q.  R. 

Of  the  Views  which  nccomp.'uiir  the  prcwnl  Nmnljcr,  nt  tn 

indebted  for  ihiil  of  Slorr-facad  to  Dr.  Marcullocli  s  iniponant  rai 

fin   the   H'tilrrn   litrs,   and   for  tlinw  of  Dunveiian  ami   Kbhi]- 

•loH'.iTi,  to  llic  spirited  and  (ailbful  cngraitngf  from  Mr.  DiiiicH'i 
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THE  TOWN  HOUSE  AT  ULM. 
Ulm  is  a  city  of  Germany,  at  present  incladed  within 
the  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg.  It  is 
seated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  place 
of  its  confluence  with  the  lUer  and  Blau^  there, 
however,  that  celebrated  stream  is  of  comparatively 
trifling  width.  It  was  formerly  a  free  city  of  the 
German  empire ;  but  in  1802  it  was  made  over  to 
Bavaria,  and  again  in  1810,  transferred  to  the  king  of 
Wirtemberg,  under  whose  dominion  it  still  remains. 
Of  late  years,  it  has  considerably  declined,  its  popula- 
tion, which  in  1808  was  14,000,  being  now  estimated 
at  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand ;  but  never- 
theless it  is  the  second  city  in  the  territory  of  Wirtem- 
berg, both  as  regards  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  importaflce  of  its  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
appearance  of  this  place  is  rather  antique;  many  of 
the  hoi^ses  being  topped  with  those  huge  steep  roofs, 
which  rise  pretty  nearly  as  high  above  the  main  walls, 
as  the  walls  themselves  rise  above  the  ground.  Tht 
Town-house,  shown  in  the  engraving  of  the  preceding 
page,  is  a  specimen  of  this  style  of  architecture. 

At  the  head  of  the  public  edi flees  of  Ulm,  is  the 
Cathedral  or  MUnster, — "  a  building*'  says  Malte 
Brun,  "  that  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  on 
account  of  its  proportions,  and  rich  Gothic  architec- 
ture.'* It  was  begun  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
foundation  being  laid  in  the  year  1377,  but  a  period  of 
111  years  was  required  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state, 
which  even  now  is  not  a  state  of  completion;  for 
the  steeple  remains  to  this  day  unfinished.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Dibdin  classes  this  cathedral  "  among  the  most 
respectable  of  those  upon  the  Continent:**  he  remarks 
that  its  appearance  is  peculiarly  English-like,  as  he 
calls  it, — a  resemblance  to  which  the  character  of  the 
bold  buttresses  much  contributes.  The  edifice  is 
large  in  its  dimensions,  and  the  style  of  its  architec- 
ture is  of  a  massive  and  imposing  kind.  Its  internal 
appearance  is  noble,  well  corresponding  indeed,  with 
the  aspect  of  its  exterior;  but  within  a  recent  period, 
it  has  been  subjected  to  a  barbarous  process,  which 
we  can  easily  conceive  to  have  much  impaired  its 
solemnity,  and  grandeur  of  effett. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  walls  of  the  inside  were 
whitewashed;  the  learned  traveller  already  quoted, 
visited  it  shortly  afterwards,  and  he  laments  with 
a  proper  feeling,  the  "  fine  mellow  tints  of  five 
centuries,"  which  had  been  so  rudely  wiped  away,  to 
make  room  for  the  more  glaring  substitute  of  modem 
improvement.  The  choir  possesses  some  objects  of 
interest;  the  altar  being  decorated  with  a  series  of 
oil-paintings  upon  wood,  emblazoned  with  gilt  back- 
groundi.  The  subjects  of  these,  are  taken  from 
Scripture;  and  the  pictures  themselves  are  so  ar- 
ranged, M  to  turn  upon  hinges,  and  shut  up. 

The  tower  of  this  cathedral  is,  perhaps,  the  chief 
attraction  of  its  exterior;  and  were  it  finished,  would 
scarcely  be  surpassed  by  any  other  in  existence.  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  exhibiting  a 
remarkable  degree  of  light  airy  elegance,  combined 
with  aofficient  strength,  and  firmness.  Its  summit 
affords  the  visiter  an  interesting  view  of  the  town 
and  it«  vicinity;  and  should  it  so  happen  that  he  is 
a  true  antiquary,  he  wiU,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  one  oi^  his  ckuu,  meet  with  a  rich  treat  there. 

"We  paused  a  minute"  says  Dr.  Dibdin,  after 
giving  an  account  of  hLi  ascent,  "  to  recover  our 
breath,  and  to  look  at  the  prospect  which  surrounded 
us.  The  town  at  our  feet,  looked  like  the  metropolis 
of  Lapata.  Yet  the  high  ground,  by  which  we  had 
descend^  onto  the  town,  and  upon  which  Buona- 
parte's amy  was  formerly  encamped,  seemed  to  be 
more  lofty  thaa  the  spot  whereon  we  stood.    On  the 


opposite  side  flowed  the  Danube :  not  broad,  nor,  as 
I  learnt,  very  deep ;  but  rapid,  and  in  a  serpentine 
direction.  The  river  here  begins  to  be  navigable  for 
larger  boats ;  but  there  is  little  appearance  of  bustle 
or  business  upon  the  quays.  Few  or  no  white  sails 
floating  down  the  stream,  catch  the  morning  or  the 
evening  sun-beam:  no  grove  of  masts;  no  shouts  of 
mariners;  no  commercial  rivalry. 

"'Do   you   observe  here,   gentlemen?'   said   our 
guide,  pointing  to  the  coping  of  the  parapet  wall, 
where  the  stone  is  a  little  rubbed ;' — '  I  do,'  (replied  I,) 
'  What  may  this  mean  ?'     *  Look  below.  Sir,'  resumed 
he,  '  how  fearfully  deep  it  is ;   you  would  not  like  t» 
tumble  down  from  hence.'     This  remark  could  admit 
but  of  one  answer,  in  the  negative;    yet   the   man 
seemed  to  be  preparing  himself  to  announce  some 
marvellous  fact,  and  I  continued  mute.     '  Mark  w^ell, 
gentlemen,'    (continued   he,)    '  it   was  here,   on  this 
identical  spot,  that  our  famous  Emperor  Maximilian 
stood  upon  one  leg,  and  turned  himself  quite  round, 
to  the  astonishment  and  trepidation  of  his  attendants! 
He  was  a  man  of  great  bravery,  and  this  was  one  of 
his  pranks  to  show  his  courage.'    We  confessed  that 
we  should  not  like  to  exhibit  the  same  proof  of  our 
bravery,  and  wondered  how  his  majesty  could  have 
escaped  being  dashed   to  atoms.      The  guide  con- 
tinued : — '  This  story,  gentlemen,  has  descended  to 
us  for  three  centuries  ;  and  not  long  ago,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  emperor  was  attempted  to  be  imitated 
by  two  officers,  one  of  whom  failed  and  the  other 
succeeded.     The  first  lost  his  balance,  and  was  pre- 
cipitated to  the  earth,  dying  the  very  instant  he 
touched  the  ground ;    the  second  succeeded,    and 
declared  himself,  in  consequence,  Maximilian  the 
Second !" 

Next  to  the  cathedral  the  most  important  building 
of  Ulm  is  the  Rath-Haus,  or  Town- House,  a  view  of 
which  is  given  in  our  Engraving.  It  is  a  very  good 
specimen  of  the  high-roofed  style,  so  common  in  the 
towns  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  its 
origin  may  be  referred  to  the  same  age  as  that  of  the 
cathedral.  The  other  pubhc  buildings  of  Ulm  are 
neither  numerous  nor  worthy  of  much  notice ;  the 
principal  of  them  are  the  arsenal  and  the  library. 

The  manufactures  of  Ulm  are  not  very  extensive 
at  present,  neither  is  its  trade  carried  to  any  great 
extent.  Its  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  linen, 
but  this  is  not  now  of  such  magnitude  as  it  formerly 
used  to  be ;  nevertheless,  although  the  city  may  have 
declined  in  these  respects,  it  still  possesses  a  claim, 
and  some  will  think  no  unimportant  one,  to  distinc- 
tion. *'  The  pastry,  known  by  the  name  of  Ulm 
bread,"  says  Malte-Brun,  '*  its  asparagus,  and  the 
snails  fattened  in  the  vicinity,  are  duly  appreciated 
by  gourmands.  Could  it  be  believed,  that  more  than 
four  millions  of  these  animals  are  annually  ex- 
ported ?"  To  an  Englishman's  ear,  the  fact  certainly 
sounds  rather  strange. 

The  city  of  Ulm  is  not  wholly  without  attraction 
in  an  historical  point  of  view.  Setting  aside  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  it  in  consequence  of  its 
share  in  many  of  the  domestic  troubles  of  Germany, 
and  also  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with  some 
of  the  exploits  of  our  own  famous  Marlborough,  it 
is  worthy  of  attention  as  having  been,  in  more 
modem  times,  the  scene  of  an  event  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  one  which,  for  a  while  at  least, 
materially  influenced  the  destinies  of  Europe.  We 
allude  to  the  celebrated  capitulation  which  obtains 
its  name  from  this  city,  and  which  took  place  in 
1805.  It  was  in  that  year,  as  our  readers  will  recol- 
lect, that  England,  who  had  been  contending  with 
France  ever  since  the  termination  of  the  tranaieat 
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5cace  of  Amiens,  succeeded  in  forming  a  coalition 
igainst  her  enemy,  to  which  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Sweden,  were  parties.  Buonaparte  was  not  slow  in 
concerting  measures  to  crush  this  opposition  to  his 
)ower ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  formed  his  plans,  than 
tie  proceeded  with  his  usual  vigour  to  carry  them  into 
execution. 

A  mass  of  French  troops  was  rapidly  poured  into 
the  heart  of  Germany,  where  a  stnmg  Austrian  army 
was  gathered  under  the  command  oJF  Field-Marshal 
Mack,  a  general  of  much  reputation,  but  evidently 
of  moi-e  than  he  could  sustain.  He  was  the  same 
f)f  whom  Nelson  had  once  spoken  so  pithily,  when 
the  Austrian  government  were  employing  him  to 
defend  the  Neapolitan  territor}^  "  General  Mack 
cannot  move  without  five  carriages  -,  I  have  formed 
my  opinion,  I  heartily  pray  that  I  may  be  mistaken." 
Selsoii  judged  the  man  wellj  Mack  was  easily  beaten 
jn  that  occasion,  and  he  now  seemed  determined 
not  t/)  win  a  better  character  than  he  then  gained. 
^lapoleon  was  down  upon  his  opponent  l)efore  he 
was  exixjcted ;  and  the  Austrians,  having  been  worsted 
in  some  slight  encounters,  were  obliged  to  give  way. 
Mack  himself,  with  40,000  of  his  best  troops,  took 
up  a  position  in  Ulm,  and  thus  became  separated 
completely  from  the  rest  of  his  army.  Napoleon 
look  measures  for  cutting  off  his  retreat  -,  and  these 
he  executed  with  his  usual  secrecy  and  speed. 

He  made  preparations  for  storming  the  town,  and 
Usned  a  proclamation  to  his  troops,  telling  them  in 
bis  usual  strain,  that  the  following  day  would  be 
an  haadred  times  more  celebrated  than  that  of 
Marengo.  He  then  sent  a  summons  to  Mack, 
calling  upon  him  to  capitulate  without  loss  of  time, 
and  threatening,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal,  to  storm 
tbetown.  On  the  following  day,  the  Austrian  general 
issued  an  order,  intimating  to  the  troops  his  reso- 
lution to  defend  his  position  to  the  last,  forbidding 
tlie  word  surrender  to  be  used  by  any  one,  and 
declaring  his  determination  to  eat  horse-flesh  rather 
than  listen  to  any  terms  of  capitulation.  "  This 
bravado,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "  appeared  on  the  1 6th 
of  October,  and  the  conditions  of  surrender  were 
subscribed  by  Mack  on  the  next  day,  having  been 
probably  in  the  course  of  adjustment  when  he  was 
niaking  these  notable  professions  of  resistance.'* 

The  city  of  Ulm  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
French  army  with  all  the  magazines  and  artillery, — 
tbe  garrison  were  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours 
of  war,  and  lay  down  their  arms, — the  field  officers 
being  then   sent  on  their    parole   of   honour   into 
Austria,  while  the  soldiers  and  subalterns  were  to  be 
sent  into  France,  there  to  remain  until  exchanged. 
"^t  young  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  opposed  his 
veak  or  treacherous  commander  on  the  first  pro- 
posal of  this  disgraceful  surrender,  dared  to  refuse 
^abmisaion,  and,  followed  by  several  thousand  of  the 
troops,  ha^l  gallantly  cut  his  way  into  Bohemia.    The 
remainder  of  the  Austrian  army,  to  the  number  of 
2*^.000  men,  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  filing  before 
^'apoleon,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  yielded  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war.     During  this  operation,  the 
C(>n(|iicr{>r  called  Mack  and  the  other  generals  before 
bim,  and  gave  them  an  oration,  in  which  he  u.sed  the 
memorable  expression, — "  I  desire  nothing  upon  the 
<-''''ntinent ;  I  want  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce  !" 
Such  was  the  famous  capitulation  of  Ulm,  which 
^vw  gpecdily  followed  by  the  entry  of  the  French 
into  Vienna,  then  the  celebrated  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
^nd  finally,  by  the  peace  of  Presburg. 

Sklt-will  is  io  Bxdant  and  active,  that  it  will  break  a 
vorld  to  pieces,  to  make  a  stool  to  sit  on. — Cecil. 


THE  NATURAL  AND  CIVIL  HISTORY  OF 

CEYLON. 

I.  Its  Early  History — Different  Classes  of 
Natives— The  Vedahs — The  Cingalese*— The 
Candians — The  Malabaks. 

The  earliest  account  of  Ceylon  was  hroujrht  to  Europe  by 
the  Macedonians  who  were  with  Alexander  in  India. 
Oncsicritus,  a  cynic  philosopher  who  accompanied  the  king 
into  Asia,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  author  who  mentions 
this  isltf nd  under  the  name  of  Taprobane ;  and  the  variety 
of  its  names  in  the  east,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  is  one  of  the 
extraonlinary  circumstances  of  its  history.  Ancient  his- 
torians differ  prcatly  with  respect  to  the  situation  and  size 
of  the  modern  Ceylon.  Oncsicritus  states  it  to  lie  twenty 
days*  sail  from  the  Continent,  but  he  gives  its  dimensions 
with  tolerable  accuracv,  if  his  estimate  of  five  thousand 
Stadia,  which  he  asserts  to  be  its  size,  (for  according  to 
Strabo,  he  does  not  mention  whether  this  admeasurement 
refers  to  its  length,  breadth,  or  circumference,)  be  considered 
as  comprehending  the  whole  extent  of  its  coast.  It  may 
reasonably  be  concluded  that  he  intended  to  mark  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  island,  by  computing  it  at  five  thousand 
stadia:  since,  at  ei(;ht  staclia  to  the  mile,  these  precisely 
amount  to  625  miles,  which  is  not  far  distant  from  tho 
measurement  of  Rennell,  who,  in  his  last  map,  lays  down 
the  length  at  280  miles,  the  breadth  at  150,  and  the  extreme 
circumference  at  660. 

Ceylon  is  called  by  the  natives,  Singhala,  from  which  its 
modern  appellation  of  Ceylon  is  probably  derived.  By  tho 
Hindoos  on  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts,  it  is  called 
Lanca,  and  by  the  Mohammedans,  Serendib.  Its  ancient 
name  of  Taprobane  has  Ikjcu  suppose<l,  but  I  think,  upon 
no  sufiTicient  authority,  to  have  had  its  origin  from  Tapoo 
Ravana,  or  the  island  of  Ravan,  a  demon  and  sovereign  in 
the  remote  times  of  Hindoo  antiquity.  The  great  mytho- 
logical poem  of  the  II  indoos,  the  Ramayana,  a  most  volu- 
minous epic,  written  in  the  purest  Sanscrit,  describes  the 
conquest  of  Ceylon,  and  the  destruction  of  its  demoniacal 
sovereign  Ravan,  by  the  illustrious  Rama,  an  avatar  of 
Vishnu,  who,  assisted  by  an  army  of  monkeys,  took  tho 
island,  and  dethroned  and  destroyed  its  demon-king. 
Rama's  bridge,  the  original  name  of  tho  reef  of  rG^ks 
which  connects  Ceylon  with  the  small  island  of  Ramiseram, 
called  Adam's  bridge  by  the  Mohammedans,  was  so  named 
by  the  Hindoos,  in  commemoration  of  this  memorable 
event. 

Although  this  celebrated  island  was  known  to  the 
earliest  historians,  yet  from  none  of  them  do  we  obtain  anv 
information  respecting  the  social  or  physical  changes  which 
it  has  undergone;  and  although  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  or  Iskander  Sutlan,  as  he  is  denomi- 
nated by  eastern  writers,  the  name  of  Taprobane  was 
familiar  to  the  Greek  historians;  yet  was  it  not  until  tho 
Portuguese  obtained  a  settlement  there,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  any  very  accurate  information 
was  obtained  respecting  it.  The  Portuguese  retained  un- 
disturbed possession  of  Columbo,  until  the  year  1656,  when 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch,  in  whose  possession  it 
remained  until  the  year  1796,  when  it  was  captured  by  tho 
British,  and  finally  ceded  to  them  at  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

Different  Classes  of  Natives. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  divided  into  three 
main  classes:  Cingalese,  Candians,  and  Malabars.  The 
two  first  are  descendants  from  tlie  aborigines;  the  latter 
are  those  who  have  at  different  times  colonized  here  from 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula.  The  modem 
appellation  of  Cingalese  is,  aecording  to  Dr  Vincent*, 
upon  the  authoritv  of  Knox,  a  corrapti*)n  of  Jlingo-dagnU 
or  city  of  the  ifingoos,  a  name  which  flie  natives  still 
retain'  The  Cingalese  occupy  the  southern,  and  the  Mala- 
bars the  northern  coasts  of  the  island,  while  the  Candians 
had  retained  undisturbed  possession  of  the  interior,  until 
the  sixteenth  year  of  the  pres<»nt  century,  when  the  reigning 
sovereign  was  do|X)sed  by  the  British  forces,  under  the 
command  of  General  Brownrigg. 

Tub  Veoahs. 

Theue  is  a  wild  tril>e  who  inhabit  the  mountains,  called 
Vedahs,  of  which  many  remarkable  things  are  related.    In 
the  scale  of  intellect  they  seem  scarcely  to  rise  higher 
than  to  tho  instinct  of  a  baboon.     Tlicv  are  not  i\\MQCt«>ai:^ 
indeed,  not  exceeding  mat\^  X\xovlsw.w<\'&  \vw  iwaxsJcset,  «cA. 

•  Vldo  Periplui  of  i>»«"ET\ilVeanS«a. 
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though  eagerly  shunning  the  sight  of  civilized  man,  yet 
are  brutally  ferocious  when  encountered.  Thev  inhabit 
the  distant  recesses  of  the  woods,  and  are  probably  the 
true  aborigines ;  though  so  completely  barbarized  that  thev 
can  give  no  probable  account  of  their  own  origin,  which 
has  never  yet  been  traced,  and  is  now  a  matter  of  vague 
speculation  among  the  more  enlightened  Cingalese. 

As  these  Vedahs  shun  all  intercourse,  except  with  the 
members  of  their  own  savage  tribe,  it  is  a  circumstance  of 
rare  occiurence  to  come  in  contact  with  one  of  them ;  and 
when  they  have  been  taken  by  the  British  soldiers,  which 
has  sometimes  happened,  they  have  turned  out  either  to  ))e 
so  invincibly  stubborn,  or  so  stupid,  that  nothing  could  be 
elicited  from  them.  These  barbarians  are  to  bo  found 
more  or  less  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  remote  from  human 
habitations;  they,  however,  chiefly  occupy  those  regions 
which  are  most  mountainous,  consequently,  of  least  prac- 
ticable access,  and  little  known  to  Europeans.  They  speak 
a  dialect  of  the  Cingalese  language,  and  have  a  form  of 
religion,  but  it  is  idolatrous,  silly,  and  superstitious,  in  the 
highest  degree.  There  is,  or  was,  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  a  considerable  number  of  them  in  the 
'kingdom  of  Candy,  to  the  north-east,  and  these  were  by 
fiir  the  most  savage  of  their  tribe.  Their  only  means  of 
subsistence  is  by  hunting,  in  which  they  are  very  expert, 
exhibiting  extraordinary  dexterity  in  catching  deer,  and 
other  wild  animals,  with  which  their  forests  abound.  Their 
adroitness  and  activity  in  this  pursuit,  their  principal,  nay, 
their  only  pastime,  is  truly  amazing.  When  unsuccessful 
in  the  chase,  they  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature  with  the 
fruits  which  grow  spontaneously  around  them.  A  few  of 
the  less  savage  occasionally  traffic  with  the  Candiaus,  ex- 
changing ivory,  honey,  and  wax,  for  cloth,  iron,  knives,  &c. 
But  the  Rumbah  Vedahs,  who  are  the  most  indomitable 
among  them,  are  more  seldom  seen  than  even  the  wildest 
animus  They  sleep  under  trees,  and  when  alarmed, 
climb  them  with  the  iearlessncss  and  activity  of  wild  cats. 

Thb  Cingalese 

The  Cingalese  are,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  poor, 
which  arises  from  their  very  indolent  habits,  for  they  dislike 
exertion  to  such  a  degree,  that  frequently  nothing  short  of 
positive  starvation  will  rouse  them  to  the  exercise  of  their 
bodily  energies,  Viiough  these  are  considerable,  and  their 
mental  powers  occasionally  of  no  mean  order.  They  are 
of  middling  stature,  slender  in  figure,  but  well  proportioned, 
and  of  fairer  complexion  than  the  Malabars  and  Tamouls 
of  the  continent,  but  not  so  strong.  The  genuine  Ceylonese, 
fbr  at  this  time  there  are  several  hybrid  tribes,  are  mild, 
inoffensive  in  their  eonduct,  modest  in  their  demeanour, 
often  exhibiting  a  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  refinement  of 
ibeling,  quite  astonishing  in  so  comparatively  rude  a  com- 
munity. They  are  timid  even  to  cowanlicc,  and  have  such 
an  aversion  to  the  severity  of  military  discipline,  that  when 
the  British  ^vernment  attempted,  after  the  conquest  of 
Ceylon,  to  raise  a  body  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  incorpo- 
rating them  into  a  regiment,  the  effort  completely  failed, 
and  recourse  was  obliged  to  be  had  to  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  for  recruits.  They  possess  the  social  virtues  in  a 
high  decree,  being  very  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  so 
delicate  in  their  courtesies,  as  to  be  scarcely  exceeded  by 
the  most  polished  societies  in  Europe.  The  women,  if  we 
except  their  clear  bright  black  eyes,  have  little  personally 
to  recommend  them.  Their  complexions  are  scareely 
darker  than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe. 
The  dress  of  the  women  of  rank  differs  chiefly  ftom 
that  of  the  poorer  classes,  in  the  fineness  of  its  tex- 
tare.  The  bwer  part  is  often  of  coloured  silk  or  satin, 
over  which  is  tastefully  thrown  a  white  muslin,  embroidered 
with  flowers,  and  spangled  witli  gold.  The  chemise  is 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  lace,  the  sleeves  being  ter- 
minated by  ruffles  of  the  same  material.  They  wear  in 
their  hair,  gold  and  tortoiseshell  combs,  and  pins  richly  set 
with  gems. 

In  their  own  societies,  the  Cingalese  are  divided  into 
nineteen  classes,  the  highest  being  the  Hondrews,  or 
Vellalas,  who  are,  in  fact,  the  farmers  of  the  soil,  and  ftom 
this  class  4hey  gradually  descend  in  distinction,  the  nine- 
teenth, which  is  a  very  degraded  tribe,  being  composed  of 
persons  who  touch  and  eat  dead  animals.  The  highest 
rank  of  native  servants,  is  the  Moodellier,  a  chief  who 
exereises  a  limited  jurisdiction  under  a  British  functionary. 
One  of  these  Moodelliers  is  placed  at  the  head  of  every 
department  of  the  state;  their  jurisdiction  is  not  hereditary, 
tbeynuty,  therefore,  he  deposed  at  the  option  of  the  govern- 


ment. They  have  a  great  nnmber  of  subordinatea,  and, 
like  the  Ceylonese  in  general,  are  extremely  fond  of  show, 
which  the  people  sometimes  carry  to  such  an  excess,  as  to 
pay  large  sums  to  the  government,  for  permission  to  make 
a  pompous  procession.  ^*^iiy  ^^  ^®  Moodelliers  and 
superior  orders  have  adopted  European  customs,  readily 
accepting  the  invitations  of  the  British  and  Dutch  in- 
habitants, and  partaking  freely  in  their  festivities.  Most 
of  them  profess  Christianity,  perform  the  office  of  marriage 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  restrict 
themselves,  with  most  commendable  scrupulosity,  to  one 
wife ;  I  should  say,  that  full  a  third  of  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  Ceylon  are  Christians,  either  Romanist  or  Lutheran ; 
but  so  wretchedly  instructed  are  these  unhappy  neophytes, 
by  the  pastors  of  the  respective  churches,  wliose  doctrines 
they  have  embraced,  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  mental 
desuetude  scarcely  removed  from  absolute  barbarism.  In 
1801,  tlie  numl>er  of  native  protestant  Christians  was  esti- 
mated at  342,000,  since  which  they  have  greatly  multiplied, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  the  whole  population  will  be  ultimately 
Christian. 

The  dress  of  the  poor,  that  is,  of  the  men,  is  simply  a 
thick  fold  of  coarse  muslin,  wrapped  round  the  loins :  their 
heads  are  uncovered,  their  long  hair  being  fastened  with  a 
piece  of  common  coid.  The  women  wear  the  same  elolh 
round  their  bodies,  but  the  fold  is  much  wider,  ooivering 
them  to  the  knees ;  they  wear,  besides,  a  short  white  boddiee 
that  just  covers  the  bosom,  though  the  poorest  among  dMB 
cannot  afford  this  luxury,  and  therefore  are  entirely  naked 
above  the  hips.  Among  the  middling  classes.  thA  net 
wear  sleeved  waistcoats  and  jackets  of  white  muslin,  die 
women  short  shifts,  with  the  lower  vestment  of  pitatdl 
cotton,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ankles. 

Amid  the  external  appearance  of  poverty,  so  eominon  Is 
the  lowest  orders  of  the  Cingalese,  there  is,  neyfuthJM^ 
frequently  an  air  of  comfort  in  their  dwellings,  that  aloMC 
seems  to  realize  the  pictures  of  Arcadian  felicity«  vlieh 
fiction  has  ascribed  to  less  genial  climes,  and  to  a  man 
uncivilized  race.  Their  wants  are  few,  and  these  essilT 
supplied.  They  are  perfectly  contented  with  their  lot,  ana 
seem  not  to  envy  others  the  enjoyment  of  a  better  condition. 
Their  dwellings  are  surrounded  by  verdant  groves  of  trees, 
from  which  tne  various  fruits  of  the  country  hang  in 
luxuriant  and  graceful  profusion.  These  dwellings  are,  for 
the  most  part,  built  with  timber  and  clay,  but  sometimes 
they  are  constructed  of  much  lighter  materials,  a  bamboo 
framework,  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  coooa*nut  and 
palmyra,  forming  a  sufficient  protection  against  the  triflia|f 
inclemencies  of  mis  fine  climate.  They  luive  no  chimneys, 
and  are  entirely  destitute  of  ornament  The  inhabitants 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  open  air. 

Fruit  is  the  principal  article  of  food  among  the  extreme 
poor,  and  their  dishes,  when  they  take  their  meals,  are 
supplied  by  nature ;  being  the  broadest  leaves,  plucked  ibr 
the  occasion,  from  the  nearest  tree.  Many  of  their  fruits 
arc  extremely  nourishing ;  among  these  is  the  jack,  a 
species  of  the  bread-fruit,  of  which  they  make  a  delicious 
curry,  combining  with  the  jack,  green  chilies,  turmeric, 
and  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut.  This  is  pressed  from  the 
pulp  after  it  has  been  removed  fh>m  the  shell,  by  an  instru- 
ment that  performs  at  once  the  operations  of  a  scoop  and  a 
grater. 

In  common  with  the  natives  of  all  parts  of  India,  those 
of  Ceylon  are  fond  of  chewing  the  areca-nut  to  excess. 
They  take  a  slice  of  the  nut  and  a  small  quantity  of 
powdered  chunaro,  which  is  folded  in  a  leaf  of  tlie  betel- 
tree.  From  the  manducation  of  this  compound,  the  saliva 
is  dved  of  a  deep  dingy  red,  and  stains  the  whole  of  their 
teetli  and  gums,  so  as  to  appear  extremely  offensive  to  an 
European,  though  it  is  quite  the  reverse  to  an  Asiatic. 
AVhite  teeth,  so  far  from  being  an  eastern  charm,  is  rather 
esteemed  a  deformity,  for  many  lovely  Hindoos,  whose 
teeth  are  by  nature  of  a  beautiful  polish  and  texture,  stain 
them  black,  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  prove  the  supremacy  of 
art  over  nature.  The  mixture  which  the  Asiatics  chew  is 
considered  both  wholesome  and  nutritious,  the  areca-nut 
correcting  the  bitterness  of  the  betel  leaf,  and  the  phunam 
preventing  it  from  over-exciting  the  stomach. 

Thb  Candians. 

Thb  Candians  differ  as  much  firom  the  Cingalese  as  tbt 
mountaineers  of  all  countries  do  from  the  lowlanders 
They  are  stronger,  more  hardy  and  active,  more  courageous, 
but  less  polisl^,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  mora  un- 
compromising and  independent.    Though  not  taller  than 
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J  of  the  plnini  and  rositti,  tiiey  am  itouter, 
att  complexioni,  anil  thoir  nutural  Tcrocity  of  aipeut 
will  by  their  never  shaving  their  bcardii.  The 
xden  ftinone  them  do  almost  naked,  forming  an 
a  eontrait  with  the  hi^er,  who  are  sunerlil]'  arrayed, 
ItMuea  and  embroidered  rausUni,  wtiich  they  wear 
■t  Ufiah  profuiiaii.  A  square  cup  covers  th»  head, 
wn  tbef  appear  abroad,  they  are  accompanied  by 
mnltitudo  of  altendunti,  as  to  form  a  perl'cvt  caval- 
ut  of  a  leaf  of  the  talipat  tree  bcin;;  mited  o\er 
cad  by  an  attendant,  to  keep  off  tlio  scorchinf;  ray* 
nin,  or  elie  aclialti*,  mnnufacturcd  of  buuulit'ul 


s  than 


mile: 


Candian  territorv  is  no  ' 

:  bmn  the  sea.  Tae  court  was  formerly  ilJBtiii|;uiihed 
Bg  aa  profoundly  practised  in  intrigue  as  the  most 
id  couTb  of  more  eivllixcd  stales,  and  the  )>crfldy  of 
litten  wag,  perhaps,  without  a  potallcl.  This  was  so 
B*,  that  not  the  ilit{hteBt  conGiieuce  could  be  placed 
r  mo«t  solemn  professions. 

Candiani  are  governed  by  no  moral  law ;  CTery  tie 
OUT  is  instantly  ruptured  at  the  call  of  interest,  and 
b  adminiiteriid  with  all  the  solemn  mockery  of 
n*  oUigation,  and  assented  to  as  a  ratiBcation  made 
the  immediate  lanction  of  heaven,  instantly  cvapo- 
MfetB  the  ardent  lun  of  gain.  Their  government 
pare  despotism,  the  state  territory  beine  the  personal 
ty  of  the  kinjt,  who  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
s  subjects,  whom  he  might  condemn  without  trial, 
ei«  was  no  appeal  from  his  decision.  The  monarchy, 
!r,  was  electlTO.  and  what  waa  a  singular  anomaly  in 
Ittntea,  the  wiverei^  was  to  b*  chocen  from  an  alien 
■d  nevw  from  original  natives  of  the  island.  Great 
•was  paid  to  the  sovereign.  Whenever  he  appeared 
,  hi*  lubjeeti  proitrated  themselves  before  him,  but 
Mqnenee  of  the  monan:hy  being  elective,  the  court 
e  aeeae  of  continual  cabals,  rival  ships,  and  jealousies, 
ite  coantrjr  was  perpetually  agitated  by  factions  and 
rseiea. 

:be  mftniage  of  Ihcir  princ«s  an  odd  custom  used  to 
•TTod.  On  tb«  day  after  the  ceremony  waa  con- 
,  "ttaa  kiOf  attd  queen  amused  themselves  by 
If  pnfinnad  balls,  and  aqnirting  scented  water  at 
*  An  nrabnl^ 


each  other,  a  diversion  towbich  the  wives  of  the  chiob  were 
admitted,  and  of  which  they  were  allowed  to  pariake-.  being 
quite  at  liberty  to  pelt  and  bespatter  even  roy^y  itscll. 
When  the  king  was  tireil  of  tlie  exercise,  he  rcpairci)  to  an 
aparlmcLit  overlooking  an  adjoining  room,  in  uQicb  rcsseU 
of  scented  water,  and  small  copper  cups  were' prepared  for 
use,  and  in  which  the  chiefs  were  assembled',  only  wailing 
for  the  appearance  of  the  king,  to  deluge  oacli.  other  willi 
fwectst. 

The  Candians  arc  very  reserved  in  Ihcu  itucicourso  with. 
foreigners ;  the  little  trade  which  tlioy  carried  on  before- 
the  conquest  of  their  territory  in  IBIS,  was  cither  trans- 
acted within  their  own  territories,  or  on  the  Ironliem. 

So  little  is,  even  at  this  time,  known  of  the  interior  oT 
Ceylon,  that  the  historical  account  of  it  giien  by  Robert. 
Knox,  who  waa  twenty-flvc  years  a  prisoner  there,  is  the- 
most  authentic  we  possess,  though  publisheil  upwards  ofai 
hundred  and  fifty  yeari  ago.  According  to  him,  the  highest, 
and  most  centrol  portion  of  the  Candian  territory  con- 
sists of  the  Corles  X  of  OudaiMur  and  Talnnour,  in  which,, 
during  his  captirily,  the  two  principal  cities  won)  situated'. 
These  districla,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Conile  Udda.. 
are  pre-eminent  above  the  rest  for  elevation  and  naturoT 
dilficulties  of  access,  the  paths  being  little  more  than  tracks 
of  wild  beasts,  or  of  equally  savage  Veilahs.  Indeed^ 
neatly  the  whole  of  the  Candian  territories  present  a 
constant  interchange  of  steep  mountains  and  deep  valleys. 
Throughout  this  region,  mists  and  damps  prevail  to  such, 
a  degree,  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  unwholesome.  From 
sunset,  until  long  after  sunrise,  the  jungles,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly thick,  are  covered  with  so  dense  a  fog,  than  aa 
object  is  scarcely  visible  ten  yards  from  the  eye.  The 
valleys,  being  marshy,  and  full  of  springs,  ore  excellently 
well  adapted  for  rearing  cattle  and  cultivating  rice  ;  but 
for  the  same  reason,  the  exhalations  which  the  sun  is  con- 
stantly drawing  from  them,  are  very  destructive  to  thfr 
human  constitution. 

Until  the  year  1815,  scarcely  any  intercourse  betwecii 
the  Cingalese  and  the  Candians  existed,  although  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  tbey  were  originally  one  people. 
Nothing  could  eicee<l  their  mutual  hostility,  thouch  it  (c 
to  ho  hoped  that  the  mild  ty»WDa(A  %cneTaiKCTL\,va^  w^^ 
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distribution  of  justice,  Tvhich  they  are  likely  to  experience, 
through  the  huraano  foresight  and  moral  energy  of  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  will  gradually  render  &e  rough 
natives  of  the  hills  as  tractable  and  inoffensive  as  their 
more  enlightened  brethren  on  the  sea-coast. 

The  mode  of  Cultivation  among  the  Candian  peasantry 
is  to  clear  a  spot  of  ground,  and  then  leave  it  fallow  the 
next  year :  these  cultivated  tracts  are  thus  alternately  in  a 
state  of  cultivation  and  in  a  state  of  nature,  by  whicn  pro- 
cess, the  face  of  the  country  is  so  altered  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  that  cleared  lands  appear  where  forests  were 
before  seen,  and  what  was  lately  a  tract  of  rich  pasture,  or 
of  productive  arable  land,  has  become  a  thick  impene- 
trable jungle :  no  one,  therefore,  but  a  person  living  in  the 
very  neighbourhood,  can  traverse  the  country  with  safety 
Thus  defended  by  their  pestilential  climate,  their  forests, 
and  their  mountains,  the  Candians  were  enabled,  for 
many  generations,  to  defy  subjugation,  until  at  length,  the 
tyranny  of  their  sovereign  threw  their  country,  in  1815, 
under  British  domination. 

The  Malaiiars. 

The  Malabars  of  Ceylon  are  a  sort  of  hybrid  race,  com- 
bining the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  usaffes,  some  of 
them  preferring  the  religion  of  the  nrophetof  Mecca  to  that 
of  Brabma,  but  obser^in{r  many  or  the  old  customs,  such 
as  burning  the  dead,  swmging  to  recover  cast,  of  which 
they  are  equally  tenacious  with  the  strictest  Hindoos  of  the 
continent.  They  are  much  stouter,  more  active  and  enter- 
prising, than  the  Cingalese,  who  are  so  addicted  to  lazi- 
ness, that  a  favourite  maxim  with  them  is,  '^It  is  better  to 
stand  than  to  walk ;  it  is  better  to  sit  than  to  stand ;  it  is 
better  to  lie  down  than  to  sit ;  it  is  better  to  sleep  than  to 
bo  awake,  and  death  is  the  best  of  all*." 

The  Malabars,  however  they  may  excel  the  native 
islanders  in  activity  and  enterprise,  have  neither  their 
urbanity,  honesty,  nor  hospitality.  They  are  fraudulent 
to  the  last  degree,  and  with  that  base  casuistry  in  which 
the  selfish  Hindoo  glories,  justify  their  frauds  as  the  neces- 
sary policy  of  their  social  condition.  Xheir  clothing  does 
not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  penin- 
sular coasts  immediately  within  the  neighbourhood  of  Cey- 
lon :  they  wear,  however,  (a  distinction,  I  believe,  peculiar 
to  themselves,)  ear-rings  of  such  immense  weight,  as  to 
extend  the  pendulous  lobe  of  the  ear  to  the  shoulder,  leaving 
an  aperture  from  which  those  ponderous  ornaments  are 
hung,  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's  hand.  These  ear- 
rings measure  nearly  a  foot  in  circumference,  and  in  many 
of  them  are  set  single  gems  of  considerable  value.  The 
dress  of  the  women  of  this  class  is  much  more  becoming 
than  that  of  the  Cingalese,  and  they  display  great  taste  in 
the  array  of  their  persons,  though  nothing  can  be  more 
simple  than  their  attire.  It  consists  of  a  single  piece  of 
muslin,  folded  round  the  waist,  hanging  below  the  knee, 
and  gracefully  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  so  as  completely 
to  cover  the  body,  but  leaving  the  arms  bare.  They  wear 
much  smaller  ear-rings  than  the  men ;  their  ears  are,  con- 
sequently, not  so  much  disfigured.  They  put  nothing  on 
the  head,  the  hair  being  neatly  combea  and  turned  up 
behind  and  before.  They  do  not  clothe  their  children 
until  six  years  old,  and  the  boys  frequently  run  naked  to 
the  age  of  eight. 

Swinging  to  recover  castt,  which  used  to  be  practised  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  Ceylon  by  the  Malabars,  has  been 
put  a  stop  to  by  the  British  Government,  in  consequence  of 
an  accident  which  occurred  at  Columbo,  during  this  cere- 
mony, in  the  year  1799.  While  the  devotee  was  in  full 
swing,  the  ctoss-beam  to  which  the  rope  was  attached  gave 
way,  and  he  was  ttung  upon  the  ground  with  such  force  as 
to  cause  his  death  upon'the  spot.  The  people  immediately 
attributed  this  fatal  mischance  to  the  evu  eye  of  a  Moham- 
medan, who  was  among  the  by-standers,  innocently  gazing 
at  the  ceremony.  Under  this  sflly  delusion  they  attacked 
him  with  the  most  ungovernable  rage,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
have  sacrificed  him  to  their  blind  fiiry,  had  not  some 
English  officers  interposed  and  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  deadly  purpose.  Many  of  the  crowd 
imagining  that  the  displeasure  of  their  god  vas  excited, 
which  they  considered  to  be  exhibited  in  the  fatal  frus- 
tration of  the  sacrifice,  gashed  ^eir  bodies  with  knives  in 
the  most  frightful  manner,  and  passing  iron  hooks  through 
the  lips  of  the  wounds,  went  dancing  among  the  crowd 
with  the  most  frantic  gestures,  in  order  to  appease  the 
anger  of  their  incensed  deity. 

f  See  Saturday  NagmlmiyeL  U  p.M%. 


Besides  the  three  general  classes  of  inhabitants, 
are  many  Malays  residing  in  Ceylon,  who  have 
banished  from  Sumatra  and  Malacca,  by  the  Dutch  Gi 
ments  there.  Some  of  them  are  persons  of  rank,  po 
ing  largQ  properties.  They  have  complexions  of  a 
copper-colour,  with  small  eyes  and  flattish  noses, 
dress  is  graceful,  being  more  after  the  fashion  o 
Persians  than  of  the  Hindoos.  They  generally  go 
footed,  and  with  a  silk-handkerchief  neatly  tied  roun 
head.  The  women  simply  wear  a  short  cotton  bo 
fitted  tight  to  the  shape,  a  calico  drapery,  like  the  Mai 
round  the  hips,  with  a  loose  mantle  gracefully  throwi 
the  shoulder,  like  a  Highland  scarf.  J.  H. 


TBB    RICH    MAN    AND    HIS    GOODS. — A    FABL 

I  KNEW  a  man  who  rich  bad  grown 
In  goods  laid  up  on  earth  alone : 
TliOQgh  having  an  abundant  store, 
He  toird  and  groan*d  for  more  and  more. 
I  taark*d  him  in  a  bnny  scene  ;-^ 
His  hand  was  strong,  his  vision  keen. 
That  hand  lias  nothing  now  to  do ; 
That  eye  is  closed  to  mortal  view. 
Time  was,  I  knew  his  habits  well, 
And  what  I  noted  I  will  telL 

His  qmcious  premises  were  fall 
Of  engines  for  preparing  wool 
In  all  its  stages,  till  its  form 
Was  that  of  flannel,  tliiok  and  warm. 
"  And  here,"  methought,  "  'midst  whiter^s  cold, 
Is  comfort  for  the  poor  and  old ; 
These  well-wronght  blankets  may  he  spread. 
On  many  a  needy  neighbour's  bed : 
How  blest  is  industry,  when  found 
To  drculate  its  blesdngs  round  l*^ 

Bat  such  was  not  Avaeo's  plan  i 
He,  wealthy,  saving,  frugal  man, 
With  shadows  floating  in  his  brain, 
Of  some  imaginary  gain, 
Laid  up  liis  goods.    'Twas  thought  by  some, 
Tliey  would  be  his  for  yoars  to  come. 
"  E'en  as  they  might,  let  others  live. 
He  would  not  sell,  he  could  not  give  I" 

Possessions,  with  increasing  years,  ^ 
Brought  pains,  and  jealousies^  and  feara ; 
Yet  lucre  was  a  fragrant  thing, 
Though  gathcr'd  from  a  noisome  spring ; 
And  when  his  other  senses  fail'd, 
The  love  of  havinp  still  pre\'aird. 

Avaro  died ;  and  people  said 
The  richest  man  fn  town  was  dead. 
While  heirs  advanced,  with  eager  toil, 
To  ransack  and  diWde  the  spoil ! 
But,  lo !  on  searching,  what  a  scene. 
Of  loss,  corruption,  and  chagrin  ! 
The  Moth  hod  found  delicious  fare, 
And  Rust  and  Mildew  had  been  there. 
"  Try  other  chests !"    But  these,  forsooth. 
Large,  empty  cases,  told  the  truth, 
Tlmt  pick-lock  Thieves  had  bomo.aTrny 
AH  that  was  saved  from  hnno  decjiy ; 
Whilst  rags  and  tatters  (foul  remains  !) 
Proclaim'd  the  churl,  and  show'd  h&  guins. 

And  is  not  thb  a  picture  true. 
Of  what  those  sordid  creatures  do, 
Wlio  learn  to  gather  pelf,  like  dust. 
And  in  uncertain  riches  tnist; 
Who  closely  grind,  as  with  a  stone, 
Their  servants'  faces  and  their  own  ; 
Who  only  give  to  suffering  need. 
When  pride  or  int'rest  prompts  the  deed  ? 
Who  for  their  ill-match'd  daughters  buy 
A  coronet  and  misery ; 
Helping  a  fop  his  debts  to  pay. 
Or,  thief-like,  gamble  all  away ; 
Till  not  a  trace  remains  to  show 
Of  former  gains,  but  shame  and  woe. 

That  man's  effects  are  nothing  worth. 
Whose  treasure  only  is  on  earth. 
Gifts  may  turn  curses :  means  mis-cfpcnt. 
Become  their  owner's  punislimeni. 
Be  KiKD,  though  provident;— in  brief. 
Beware  the  Moth^  the  Rtui,  the  TTiirf, 
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INSIGNIFICANCE  OF  MAN  IN  THE 

UNIVERSE. 

I  ivAS  yesterday,  about  sunset,  walking  in  the  open 
fields,  until  the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me.  I  at 
iirst  amused  myself  with  all  the  richness  and  variety 
of  colours  which  appeared  in  the  western  parts  of 
heaven ;  in  proportion  as  they  faded  away,  and  went 
out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  after 
another,  until  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a  glow. 
The  blueness  of  the  ether  was  exceedingly  heightened 
and  enlivened  by  the  season  of  the  year,  and  by  the 
rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  passed  through  it. 
The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white. 
To  complete  the  scene,  the  full  moon  roseat  leAgth 
in  that  clouded  majesty  which  Milton  takes  notice  of, 
and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  pioture  of  nature,  which 
was  more  finely  shaded  and  disposed  among  softer 
lights  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  discovered 
to  us. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon,  walking  in  her 
brightness,  and  taking  her  progress  among  the  con- 
stellations, a  thought  rose  in  me,  which,  I  believe, 
very  often  perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  serious  and 
contemplative  natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it,  in 
that  reflection,  "  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the 
work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which 
thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him,  and  the  son  of  man^  that  thou  regardest 
him  !**  In  the  same  manner,  when  I  considered 
that  host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically, 
of  suns,  which  were  then  shining  upon  me,  with 
those  innumerable  sets  of  planets,  or  worlds,  which 
were  moving  round  their  respective  suns ;  when  I  still 
enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed  another  heaven  of 
suns  and  worlds  rising  still  above  this  which  we 
discover,  and  these  still  enlightened  by  a  superior 
firmament  of  luminaries,  wlTich  are  planted  at  so 
great  a  distance,  that  they  may  appear  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  former  as  the  stars  do  to  us ;  in  short, 
whilst  I  pursued  this  thought  I  could  not  but  reflect 
on  that  little  insignificant  figure  which  I  myself  bore 
amidst  the  immensity  of  Grod*8  works. 

Were'  the  sun  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the 
creation,  with  all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds  that 
move  about  him,  utterly  extinguished  and  annihi- 
lated, they  would  not  be  missed  more  than  a  grain 
of  sand  upon  the  sea- shore.  The  space  they  possess 
is  so  exceedingly  little  in  comparison  of  the  whole, 
that  it  would  scarce  make  a  blank  in  the  creation. 
The  chasm  would  be  imperceptible  to  the  eye  that 
could  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  and  pass 
from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other  3  as  it  is 
possible  there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves 
hereafter,  or  in  creatures  which  are  at  present  more 
exalted  than  ourselves.  We  see  many  stars  by  the 
help  of  glasses,  which  we  do  not  discover  with  our 
naked  eyes ;  and  the  finer  our  telescopes  are,  the 
more  still  are  our  discoveries.  Huygenius  carries 
this  thought  so  far,  that  he  does  not  think  it  im- 
possible there  may  be  stars,  whose  light  has  not 
yet  travelled  down  to  us  since  their  first  creation. 
There  is  no  question  but  the  universe  has  certain 
bounds  set  to  it  3  but  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the 
work  of  Infinite  Power,  prompted  by  Infinite  Good- 
ness, with  an  infinite  space  to  exert  itself  in,  how 
can  our  imagination  set  any  bounds  to  it ! — Spectator. 

Thkrs  is  no  accounting  for  the  difference  of  minds  or 
inclinations,  which  leads  one  man  to  observe  with  interest 
the  developement  of  phenomena,  another  to  speculate  on 
their  causes ;  but  were  it  not  for  this  happy  disagreement, 
it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  higher  sciences  could  ever 
have  attained  even  their  present  degree  of  perfection.: — 
Heescbej.1..  I 


ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE. 
Wb  have  already*  given  a  short  notice  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  orders  of  architecture;  and  now, 
the  better  to  illustrate  the  subject,  introduce  a  few 
specimens  of  the  Egyptian  and  Hindoo  styles  of 
building ;  these  being  in  contrast  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  five  orders  already  described,  will  render  the 
respective  styles  more  intelligible. 


ORSCXAX  AMD  EOMAV  COLVJCMS. 


DorU. 


Tueui. 


lonio. 


Com^tite.         CariDlhian. 

The  Hindoo  is  considered  the  most  ancient  of  the 
three  styles,  and  partakes  in  a  great  degree  of  the 
characters  of  the  Persian  architecture,  and  of  the 
fragments  found  at  the  rains  of  Persepolis,  both  of 
which  arc  supposed  to  be  of  even  still  greater  anti- 
quity than  the  Hindoo. 

The  Hindoo  columns  are  much  lighter  in  form, 
and  more  covered  with  minute  ornaments  than  the 
Egyptian,  while  the  Grecian  and  Roman  orders  arc 
distinguished  from  both  3  from  the  Egyptian  by  tiieir 
more  slender  and  graceful  appearance,  and  from  the 
Hindoo  by  their  greater  simpUcity  of  ornament. 

The  different  ornaments  and  carvings  on  the 
Egyptian  columns  were  originaUy  painted  of  various 
colours,  and  these  colours  were  all  what  are  called 
mineral  colours;  .that  is,  they  were  prepared  from 
metals,  earths,  and  other  mineral  substances :  and  so 
advanced  must  the  Egyptians  have  been  in  chemistry^ 
that  although  these  colours  have  been,  in  some  in- 
stances, exposed  to  the  air  for  nearly  three  thousand 
years,  they  are  stiU  as  bright  and  perfect  as  if  they  had 
been  only  lately  applied.  To  account  for  the  massive 
form  of  the  Egyptian  columns,  wc  must  remember  that 
many  of  their  temples  were  not  built,  but  absolutely 
excavated  from  the  solid  rock;  and  when  they  were 
constructed  of  different  pieces  of  stone,  the  blocks  of 
which  they  were  formed  were  of  immense  weight,  it 
being  necessary  that  they  should  reach  from  column  to 
column ;  the  arch  (by  which  numerous  stones,  when 
properly  placed,  were  made  to  support  each  other  by 
their  own  weight,)  was  not  at  that  time  invented. 

The  architects  of  Hindostan  appear  to  have  been 
held  in  great  estimation,  and  were  evidently  related 
to  the  chief  people  of  the  country.  In  an  ancient 
work  on  architecture,  the  following  singular  obser- 
vations occur  on  the  requisite  qualifications  of  the 
different  artisans  employed  in  building. 

•  8m  Saimrda^  Uagawmt,  V«L  V..  p.  147. 
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"  An  architect  {tlhapati)  should  be  conversant  in  all 
ever  attentive  to  his  avocations;  of  an 
unblemished  character;  generaus,  sincere,  and  devoid 
of  enmity  and  jealousy. 

"  Of  nearly  equal  qualifications  with  him,  should 
be  the  {autragrahi) ;  he  muy  be  cither  the  Pi>n  or  dis- 
ciple of  the  (glhapali) ;  he  should  be  particularly 
skilled  in  mathematics,  and  be  strictly  obedient  to  the 
will  of  the  {ithapafi). 

"A  (lacstiaca),  who  is  thus  called  from  part  of 
his  avocation  being  to  pare  rough  wood,  should  be  of  a 
cbcerliil  temper,  and  well  versed  in  all  mechanical  arts. 

"A  (vardhaei)  is  he  who  is  dexterous  in  joining 
wood,  and  uniting  other  matt-'riula  one  with  another; 
be  should  be  uf  a  calm  dispositiuu,  and  acquainted 
with  drawing  and  perspective. 

"  As  it  is  impusHiblc  to  build  bouws,  and  the  like, 
without  the  aid  of  the  fuur  descriptions  of  artisans, 
let  the  enlightened  take-born"^  gratify  them  in  every 
respect,  so  tliat  buildings  may  be  erected. 

idihird 


"  Woe  to  them  who  dwell  la  ft  hotue  not  bnilt 
according  to  the  proportions  of  gymmetry.  In 
building  an  edifice,  therefore,  let  alt  its  parts,  from 
the  basement  to  the  roof,  be  duly  considered." 

Great  care  was  also  taken  in  the  choice  of  the 
gronnd  for  the  purpose  of  building  on,  and  nieny 
ceremonies  were  performed  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  undertaking.  After  describing 
what  is  considered  good  gronnd,  that  which  is  to  be 
avoided,  is  noticed  as  follows.  "  That  which  has  the 
form  of  a  circle,  or  a  semicircle,  containing  three, 
five,  or  mx.  angles,  resembling  a  trident  or  a  winnow, 
shaped  like  the  hinder  part  of  a  fish,  or  the  back  <rf 
an  elephant,  or  a  turtle,  or  the  face  of  the  caw,  and 
the  like,  situated  opposite  to  any  of  the  iotermediate  ■ 
quarters,  north-west  and  the  like;  ahounding  wttk 
human  sculls,  stones,  worms,  ant-hills,  boxtes,  dfany 
earth,  decayed  woods,  coals,  dilapidated  wellq,  aob- 
terraneouE  pits,  fragments  of  tiles,  limeatonea,  ukSi 
husks  of  com,  and  exposed  to  the  wafted  efflnvU  of 
curds,  oil,  honey,  dead  bodies,  fishes.  Sic  j  ndin^at 
~  I  should  be  avoided  on  every  account." 
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THE  FALL  OF  BABYLON. 
With  the  artist's  permission,  tfre  present  the  readers 
pf  the  Saturday  Magazine  with  a  copy  of  Martin's  cele- 
brated engraving,  the  Fall  of  Babylon,  one  of  the 
finest  of  his  efforts.  Among  the  various  productions 
from  the  same  masterly  hand,  illustrative  of  sacred 
history,  the  engraving  from  which  our  print  is  copied 
holds  a  distinguished  place. 

The  history  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  may  be  found 
at  large  in  Herodotus,  and  in  Josephus's  Antiquities 
of  tlie  Jews.  It  is  likewise  described  by  Strabo, 
Xenophon,  and  Diodorus  Siculus.  The  profligacy 
anfi  impiety  of  Belshazzar,  King  of  Babylon,  grand- 
son of  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  excited  the  Divine 
angpf,  mA  at  the  visible  interposition  of  the  God 
wl^f^flf)  ije  had  derided  and  blasphemed,  he  lost 
at  fi^pp  ]]\^  kiiigdom  and  his  life.  Having  provided 
a  ^4pB4i4  ^f^tertainment  for  the  nobles  of  his  court, 
he  p9p^f||ftR4p4  to  be  brought  the  golden  cups^ 
thq^p  Sppil^  pjf  the  jfewish  temple  which  Nebuchad- 
ne^^^f.  f^f^f  hii  cjuccessfol  siege  of  Jerusalem^  had 
caicfipfj  into  ^6p  S^ctuary  of  his  own  God.  These 
spl^f^4i4  g|Pt)l^^9  ^^  pr4ered  tp  be  used  by  his  guests  in 
thcjf  4fV!HH^?^  f  P¥<^)ry  *  ^Uus  not  only  profaning  the 
sacfp4  V^^^^)9  P^^igi^^ly  4evoted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  J^vfi^b  pererppui^  worship,  but  likewise  polluting 
thqs^pf  bis  cpuQtfy's  godsj  as  those  Jewish  vessels 
ha4  \^pw  ppfi^ppf^^tcd  tP  the  rites  of  his  own  religion. 
Thjji  ^4b!^  ff^cfi|eg^  4j4  ^^^  P^s  without  its  retri- 
bu^ipi).  Pufin^  tl^p  fe^st,  the  most  odious  blas- 
pheq^jp^  ^ef»  HHcf^<^  ^Y  ^^  ^^°g'  ^^  ^^^  revellers 
whp  PPf^nps^  Ms  court.  They  sang  praises  to  those 
divif^jtipi  pf  WPP<^  ^^^  stone  which  were  the  objects  of 
thejf  ))pt}f^  ^ii\ov9i\on,  as  if  in  mockery  of  Him,  who, 
^^9HS^  ^^  WiS^ty  to  save,**  proved  to  the  Chaldean  king 
Rn4  ^ii  Rpbk^Q)  tbatl^e  is. mighty  also  to  destroy. 

}^  \^P  ff^i4$t  of  their- impious  feast,  the  finger  of 
Go4  if^spf  |b^4  t))eif  sentence  upon  the  wall  of  the  court 
in  ^^ip)|  tb^y  "^ete  audaciously  deriding  him.  Whilst 
in  \\{^  ^fify  IH^t  pf  profaning  the  sacred  vessels,  the 
kiqfljl  p^ce|v04j  ^  his  utter  consternation,  a  hand 
trap)  mi  fippn  ^^  ye9\\  iii  legible  characters^  the 
terf-jb^  fccor4  of  h\9  4pom.  Astounded  at  a  sight 
BO  iif)(Hl^  ^p4  app^ngy  he  sent  for  the  astro- 
lo^l^^  WtiQ  ^\  iM^i  tin)e  ^ere  regul^ly  retained  in 
ea^tpff)  PftHFtif  ipg^^h^F  with  all  persons  who  had 
acqi^lf^^  f^p^te  an  divjfi^vf ,  prophets,  and  interpreters 
of  4F^Hfn9:  From  tbP^e  fie  demanded  an  explana- 
tion^ pf  i^i)  wsterious  writing.  The  seal  gf  God, 
wbjpli  ^b^y  ppuld  not  breal^,  was  upon  it.  Amazed 
anji  ppi|fpm^4p4,  the  King  4i«l?ii Wd  tUero,  and  called 
®*%i  to  Wlfiveil  tl^e  frafftil  rciyrtpyy  i»  whiph  his 
de«t|f|»  ippps^F^d  ip  b^  al)rou4^4*  Np  one  P0UI4 
ren4  \f^  ?PPPf 4-  Th^  '^oy^l  blf|«pbeq^er  was  ab^shpd, 
»°4  his  9W»Pi^RPf  8h?H»k  ^PW  tt^e  apprebeasipn  of 
iniPWdiAJI  ^tfHPtiQA: 

Nite«Fl^  bi«  WP^b^f .  l  WPmaW  Pf  Wi^sculine  ener- 
gies! W«P  \\m  iWP^S«fHlly.  %^fted  be?  Ratjve  cjty 

agaiii^  Ihp  M(^4p8  ftH4  P^i»iw*  rft«w4  thp  pffpmia^te 

Jt^g  fiFPW  IhP  »»upwr  pf  4PSpai?,  t^y  teUipg  him  to 
sei^q  pf  Pi^iel  the  Jpw.  This  •'  servant  pf  the  living 
^9^  |i  h?  i«  dsiew^^rp  Sty}e4  in  Scripture,  was 
t^<^<  Wrth  IftlW  pf  t»is  ppHHt^pygaen,  in  p^ptivity  at 

Babrtwi,  mi  h»4  if^r4w4  bimsetf  pp}pi)F^tP4  among 
^^^  Qmmm,  Ity  hi^ving  iH(R^f^(^4  (b^  d^e^m 
of  yfibHpb»4A^2if     Tm  kinflf  SPPP)^4i{)ily  sp^t 

^oB  thf  fWpb^!  Hftil  4wif*4  \^m  ♦«  i«t*t^Rfe*  the 
^^*«g  wfeiPft  hft4  bSffflM  tf\^  ppftpt^atipft  of  all  bis 

y^^  mm-.  1%^  Child^ftR  WPBiMPPH  pp««ifie4  tp 
l^tew  ijpm  Bftftirt  tte  ftiFd  B«4  pf  hi«  4«wiftipi*9. 
"  m  mmm^^m  l»  HflfclRiw  ftp  wfui  wy«- 
tery  »iiU  vmM^  HppA  Ite  wall;  wfe w  it  1^4  bpp» 

traced  by  a  supernatural  hand.    But,  ta  use  the 


I  words  of  Josephus  *,  ''  Daniel  desired  that  he  would 
keep  his  gifts  to  himself|  for  that  which  is  the 
effect  of  wisdom  and  of  Piviqe  revelation  admits 
of  no  gifts,  and  bestows  its  advantages  on  pe- 
titioners freely;  nevertheless,  that  he  would  ex- 
plain the  writing  to  him,  which  denoted  that  be 
must  soon  die,  and  this,  because  he  had  not  learned 
to  honour  God.  And  moreover,  because  he  had 
quite  forgotten  how  Nebuchadnezzar  was  removed 
to  feed  among  wild  beasts  for  his  impieties^  and 
did  not  recover  his  former  life  among  men  and 
his  kingdom,  but  upon  God's  mercy  to  him,  after 
many  supplications  f^n4  prayein;  |  who  djd  therefore 
praise  Go4  all  the  4ay8  Pf  his  ]\f^^  ^  pnc  of 
Almighty  power,  an4  w^o  take«  ^9^if^  pf  ni^f^nkind. 
Daniel  also  put  Belshazzar  in  mi\\^  how  gf^^^y  he 
had  blasphemed  against  God,  and  ha4  inade  nse  of 
his  sacred  vessels  among  his  deprayp4  f^oblp^  and 
concubines.  That,  therefore,  God  seefng  thi^^  ^'^ 
displeased  with  him,  and  had  declared  by  tbi^  writing 
that  his  life  would  have  a  most  awfiil  fpfipination. 
He  then  explained  the  writing  as  follow^. — ^Micne  : 
This,  if  it  be  expounded  in  the  Greek  language,  will 
signify  a  number,  because  God  has  numbcrc4  sp  long 
u  time  for  thy  life  and  for  thy  government,  ^4  ^hat 
there  remains  but  a  small  portion. — ^Tekel:  This 
signifies  a  weight,  and  means  that  Grod  has  weighed 
thy  kingdom  in  the  balance,  and  finds  it  already  on 
the  decline. — Phares  :  This  also,  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  signifies  a  fragment:  God  will  .therefore  break 
thy  kingdom  in  pieces,  and  divide  it  among  the  Medes 
and  Persians.'* 

The  king  was  confounded  at  this  interpre^tion ; 
nevertheless,  he  bestowed  upon  Daniel  wh^t  \ie  had 
promised.  Immediately  after,  the  city  was  taken, 
and  Belshazzar  put  to  death.  The  mannec  pf  its 
capture  was  sing^ular.  About  540  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  Cyrus* the  Great  had  invested  the 
capital  of  Chaldea.  His  armies  had  been  eveiy 
where  victorious;  yet  trusting  in  the  pfO()|gious 
strength  of  his  city,  and  in  the  wise  counsels  of 
Nitocris  the  queen  mother,  the  Babylonian^  derided 
the  efibrts  of  the  Persian.  They  had  provisions  suffi- 
cient for  a  consumption  of  twenty  years.  The  walls 
of  their  city  were  of  prodigious  strenetb^  being  350 
feet  high,  and  87  thick.  They  were  bnjH  Pf  bricks, 
formed  of  a  material  so  firm  in  tei^tuve^  as  to  be 
harder  than  granite.  These  bricks  were  cemented 
together  with  a  glutinous  earth  (that  in  tima  became 
as  hard  as  the  masses  which  it  unite4*    . 

In  spite  of  i^ll  these  mighty  Qbst^c)flt<  Oyras 
rpsolvcd  upon  the  iN;4uctiQn  pf  Ihia  fippif^AMf  im- 
pregnable capital.  Tq  Ibia  ei^4  b^  qpmtf^pted  a 
number  of  wooden  tow^j^,  bisH^  thw  ^  Walls, 
an4  made  many  4^pPr§te  ?PMii  tP  PftWf  ♦h^  place 
bystorn^j  bu^  PVe?y  ^I^Wfl  HHWfPi}^  Ha  next 
4WW  a  l[np  pf  cjpeHpaVirtlft^PB  fPWd  lh»  «*y.  ^hus 
hoping  to  atftfVP  i^  PHPWy  iwtp  «  im^fniplF;  Two 
years  were  «ppnt  in  \\\\^  m^^m^  WppImi^*  when 

{(n  opportunity  presented  itself  ^  pflli^Pting  that 
purpose  by  «irat4g^n),  wWM  bf  )m4  Wtl^^ft  foiled 
to  accomplish  l)y  pp^'n  ^r^-  HftVlM  ti^a^  that 
the  king  w^  s^t)nnt  tp  P^^bffit^  g  vm\  ft^tival, 

and  kQQW^Pg'  iTQm  M}»  liPPPtlPHU  ^m^tf^Fi  tbat  it 

wonld  hp  §  ^Q»^p  pf  the  gFP«fi^  mL  k«  BP^d  a 

part  of  his  ^wy  cjp^p  |a  i^^  ||^  wMf^  W  river 
{Ippbratcf  ^nti:^4  i)\^  pJHr,  ||n4    Wtf^ltm  »>    the 

oppositp  ai4p  wb^i^  it  pg8$p4  m%  wjtti  «*wliw  ^ 

^i^ter  %  ^Mmw\  wh«P¥PF  il  w<mi  <wf*iW«»:    He 

thef»  4etftplig4  a  tt^M  pgfty  t«  f^^  tbi  btwl  ^  ^ 
am^  PAi^!^Ptp4  with  \\^  inVhivt^  mi  ^W  gdmit 

tbp  nm  ifito  tbp  tFPAPb^  whipb  ^  m^  npenod 

*j4wuk  Antiquum,  B^k  10»  Cb^  11. 
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rotind  the  city.  By  these  means  the  nver  was  so 
completely  drained  by  midnight,  that  the  troops 
easily  made  their  way  along  its  bed,  and  the  gates 
upon  the  banks  having  been  left  unclosed^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revels,  or  neglected  during  the  confu- 
sion of  the  festival^  the  bl&siegers  found  ho  interruption 
to  theilr  progress.  Having  thus  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  the  enemy^S  capital,  they  met,  according 
to  agreement,  at  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Here, 
af^er  a  feeble  resistance,  they  easily  overpowered  the 
guards,  cut  to  pieces  all  who  opposed  them,  slew  the 
king,  and  within  a  few  hours  received  the  submission 
of  Babylon  the  mighty.  From  this  period  it  ceased 
to  be  the  metro{)olis  of  a  kingdom,  and  its  grandeur 
rapidly  declined.  Not  a  memorial  now  remains  of  its 
former  greatness,  and  scarcely  even  a  trace  of  its  site. 

"WhfeH  now  are  Troy  and  mightier  Aibylon, 
On  their  proud  site  the  ebrth  is  wild  and  bare, 
0*er  them  stem  Time  has  a  fall  victory  woli^ 
And  they  are  mingled  trith  the  things  that  were. 
Thus  worlcs  destruction  i  from  his  secret  lair 
He  skulks  abroad  to  mar  what  man  lias  madej— ^ 
Decay,  slow  mining,  meets  us  every  where. 
Earth's  pageantries  are  fugitlve-=-here  fade 
AU  things  alike— the  debts  of  nature  must  be  ptdd. 

In  the  pruit  the  artist  has  endeavdured  to  exhibit 
the  Chaldean  capital  at  the  height  of  its  glory.  In 
the  distance,  the  mighty  tower  of  Babel,  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  still  standing  upon  the  plains 
of  Shinar,  rears  its  stupendous  .billk,  hiding  its 
summit  in  the  clouds,  a  inonument  of  human  pre- 
sumption and  human  impotency. 

The  high  tower  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  is  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Belus^  the  external  buildings 
of  which  were  raised  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  This 
huge  tower  was  six  hundred  feet  square  at  the  basfe, 
and  the  same  number  of  fbist  high.  The  temple  was 
set  apart  for  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  the  treasure 
contained  within  its  walls,  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Chaldean  empire,  has  been  estimated  at  forty-two 
millions  sterling. 

Upon  the  right  of  the'  temple  of  Belus,  as  this 
spectator  faces  the  water  on  that  side,  stands  the 
palace  of  Semiramis,  four  miles  in  circumference. 
To  this  extraordinary  woman  Babylon  tirst  owed  its 
greatness.  She  left  everywhere  immortal  monu- 
ments of  her  genius  and  of  her  power.  She  was 
the  greatest  warrior  of  her  time.  To  facilitate  com- 
munication With  her  capital^  she  hollowed  mountains 
and  filled  up  valleys,  and  water  was  conveyed  at  a 
vast  expense  by  immense  aqueducts,  to  deserts  and 
unfruitful  plains. 

The  bridjge  seen  in  the  print  was  built  by  Nitocris, 
the  nlother  of  Belshazzar.  In  the  Hght-hand  comer 
of  the  picture  is  seen  the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
e*ght  miles  in  circumference,  and  surmounted  by 
the  celebrated  hanging  gardens.  These  occupied 
a  square  of  four  hundred  feet  on  every  side,  and 
consisted  of  spacious  terraces  raised  one  above  the 
other,  until  they  readied  the  height  of  the  city  walls. 
The  whole  pile  was  sustained  by  immense  arches, 
built  upon  other  arches,  and  supported  bn  dther  side 
by  a  wall  tWenty-two  feet  thick. 

The  crowd  ^hich  appears  in  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
the  enemy  setting  fire  to  the  Babylonian  navy.  On  the 
right  of  these  is  the  Persian  horse  headed  by  Gyrus. 

The  group  in  the  liear  foreground  consisto  of  the 
king,  and  a  party  of  the  enemy  5  these  attack  and 
destroy  him  in  sight  of  several  of  his  concubines, 
who  had  escaped  with  him  from  the  palace. 

Here  is  one  of  those  awful  pages  in  the  records 
of  time,  wbich  may  be  summed  up  in  this  brief 
exclamation^  **  How  are  the  mighty  fkllen  !*' 

J,  H,  C. 


SUCCESSIVE  STATES  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

In  our  seasons  we  have  the  grateful  succession  of 
the  Spring,  the  Summerj  and  the  Autumn :  in  our 
vegetation,  the  new  leaf,  the  beauteous  flower,  and 
the  nutritious  fruit;  These  correspond  with  contem- 
poraneous  atmospherical  changes  of  our  system^  and 
are  followed  by  that  seeming  death  of  nature^  which 
frosty  and  chilling  Winter  brings  on. 

The  insect  and  reptile  World  exhibit  i^imilar  changes. 
The  Spring  recalls  or  hatches  their  tribes  idto 
life  and  feeling,  in  a  creeping  state.  They  have 
their  Summer  day  of  playful  gaiety,  varying  in  itS 
duration,  and  enjoy  existence  in  a  winged  form: 
their  Autumn  is  their  time  of  depositing  their  eggs  : 
and  from  that  th^y  depart  into  death  or  torpor. 
These  four  states  of  all  that  haV6  vital  being,  growth, 
maturity,  decline,  and  death, — and  these  annual  suc- 
cessions of  the  seasons  which  are  so  much  associated 
with  the  life,  produce,  and  suspension  of  vegetative 
nature, — have  been  made  the  characteristics  of  our 
terrestrial  system. 

In  the  human  race,  ah  analogous  series  of  changes 
and  states  takes  place,  with  such  striking  moral  and 
intellectual  results,  as  to  excite  our  admiration  at 
the  kindness  of  our  Creator^  for  having  formed  Hia 
human  nature  on  a  plan  of  such  wise  benevolence. 
By  this  He  has  appointed  that  every  human  being 
should  have  a  season  of  childhood ;  another  of  youth  j 
a  third  of  full  maturity,  with  its  parental  produce; 
and  a  following  period  of  decline,  and  deaths  to  pass 
into  another  state  of  existence  elsewhere. 

These  laws  are  attached  to  all  who  ate  permitted 
to  pass  through  the  regular  course  of  human  life  j 
though  its  Giver  has  reserved  to  Himself  thie  resist- 
less right  of  calling  each  of  us  away  at  whatever 
part  of  it  He  shall  think  proper^  without  completing 
the  full  progress  of  these  successive  statest — Sharon 
Turner. 

What  would  you  say,  if  wherever  you  turned,  whatever 
you  were  doing,  whatever  thinkingi  whether  in  public  or 
private  with  a  confidential  ft-iend,  telling  your  secrets,  or 
alone  planning  them,  if,  I  say,  you  saw  an  eye  constantly 
fixed  on  you,  from  whose  watching»  though  you  strove  ever 
so  much,  you  could  never  escape ;  and  even  if  you  closed 
your  own  eye  to  avoid,  you  still  fancied  that  to  get  rid  of 
was  impossible, — that  it  could  perceive  your  every  thought? 
The  supposition  is  awful  enough.  There  is  such  an  ]Eye, 
though  the  business  and  struggles  of  the  world  too  often 
prevent  us  from  considering  this  awful  truth.  In  crowds 
we  aro  too  much  interrupted,  in  the  pursuit  of  self-inteiest 
we  are  too  much  perverted,  in  camps  we  are  struggling  ibr 
life  and  death,  in  courts  we  see  none  but  the  eye  of  a  human 
sovereign ;  nevertheless,  the  Divine  eye  is  always  upon  Ua 
and  when  we  least  think  of  it,  is  noting  all,  and,  whateve. 
we  may  think  of  .it,  will  remember  all. — Da  Verb. 

Thb  hour  is  coming,  and  it  is  a  fearful  and  solemn  hour 
even  to  the  wisest  and  the  best ;  the  hour  is  coming,  when 
we  must  bid  adieu  to  the  scenes  which  please  us,  to  thw 
families  we  love,  to  the  friends  we  esteem.  Whether  we 
think,  or  whether  we  think  not,  that  body  which  is  now 
warm  and  active  with  life,  shall  be  cold  ana  motionless  in 
death,*-the  countenance  must  be  pale,  the  eye  must  be 
closed,  the  voice  must  be  silenced,  the  senses  must  be 
destroyed,  the  whole  appearance  must  be  changed  by  th« 
remorseless  hand  of  our  last  enemy.  We  may  banish  the 
remembrance  of  the  weakness  of  our  humdn  nature,  we 
may  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  dissolution ;  but  our  re- 
luctance to  reflect  upon  it,  and  our  attempts  to  drive  if 
from  our  recollection,  are  in  vain.  We  know  that  we  are 
sentenced  to  die»  and  though  we  sometime  succeed  in 
casting  off  for  a  season  the  conviction  of  this  unwelcome 
truth,  we  never  can  entirely  remove  it.  The  reflection 
haunts  us  still,  it  attends  us  in  sditude,  it  iblloWs  us  into 
society,  it  lies  down  With  us  at  night,  it  awaked  with  us  in 
the  morning.  The  irrevocable  doom  has  passed  upon  tt% 
and  too  well  do  we  know  it,  dust  thou  artp  and  tmto  dust 
thou  Shalt  return. — Townsbi^d. 
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II. 


THE  NATURAL  AND  CIVIL  HISTORY  OF 

CEYLON ■ 
The  Gsus  of  Cbyloh— Tbi  Disbasu  of  Cbyloh 
— Thk    Cbylosbsb    Sysikk    of  the   Univemi— 

B  OODB 1 1 M— C  O  LU  KBO. 

Ceylox  tau  been  long  celebrated  for  itt  genu,  among 
which  ore  the  raby,  the  lapphire,  and  the  uaethyit.  Rock- 
CTjitAl  occur*  in  sbundtmce,  both  rausive  and  crjPBtalliied, 
of  yariouB  colourti  andin  lai^  masse*.  The  natiTei  use 
it  instead  of  glass  for  the  lenses  of  spectacles,  and  with 
great  success.  Amethyst  al*o  is  very  abundanl,  and  of  the 
most  beautiful  quality.  The  finest  cats'  eye*  in  the  world 
are  procured  from  this  island,  and,  indeed,  the  only  speci- 
mens of  this  singular  mineral  which  produce  a  high  price. 
Tbe  native  topai  commonly  poasoa  under  the  name  of 
"  the  white  and  water  sapphire."  It  is  generally  white, 
blueish,  or  yellow,  and  commonly  much  deteriorated  by 
attrition;  perfect  crystals  of  it  are  exceedingly  rare.  It 
iua  been  asserted,  that  the  emerald  and  beryl  are  found  in 
Ceylon ;  but  Dr.  Davy  repudiates  this  assumption,  declaring 
tliBt  the  former  positively  is  not,  and  doubting  the  existence 
of  the  latter.  Both  these  gems  he  states  to  be  imported. 
The  common  garnet  is  very  abundant  here,  but  its  crystals 
an  small,  and  very  apt  to  decompose.  The  precious 
garnet  is  rare,  and  when  found  is  not  of  good  quality. 
Cinnamon-stono  ia  a  mineral  peculiar  to  this  island;  it  is 
■omettmes  discovered  in  very  large  masses,  though  more 
mmmonly  in  small  irrcBular  pieces.  It  belongs  to  the 
garnet  family,  but  is  not  highly  valued. 

The  gem  known  by  the  name  of  the  Maturo  diamond, 
ia  nolliing  more  than  a  fine  crystal,  yet  is  rather  prixed  by 
the  more  wealthy  natives.  For  the  ruby,  Ceylon  has  long 
been  celebrated,  but  the  sapphire  is  most  abundant. 
Sometimes  these  gems  are  of  prodigious  siie.  "  I  have 
•een  fragments  of  a  blue  sapphire,"  says  Dr.  Dav^*,  "  not 
indeed  of  good  quality,  found  and  broken  by  an  ignorant 
person,  that  was  as  large  as  a  goose's  egg."  The  purple 
Tariety  of  the  oriental  amethyst  is  rare,  but  the  green  still 
laier.  The  block  sapphire  is  also  uncommon,  and  when 
procured  is  generally  very  small.  These  are  the  only  gems, 
as  for  as  I  can  ascertain,  found  in  Ceylon.  Of  the  pearl 
I  shall  hereafter  apeak,  as  it  is  well  known  the  finest  in 
the  world   arc   procured  from   the   oyster-beds   upon  the 


t  of  this  island.     The  r 

gems,  and  the  rich  lay  out  incredible  sums  in  purchasing 
the  rarest;  the  consequence  is,  that,  in  general,  the  worst 
only  find  thcii  way  into  foreign  markets. 

The  Disbasks  or  Cbyloh. 
^B  climate  of  Ceylon,  except  in  the  interior,  where  the 


pidcmio  form,  which  is  tometimet  the  case,  the  aveng* 
»s  of  life  is  computed  lo  be  ubuut  five  in  every  twenty. 

The  liver  complaint  does  not  preroil  in  Ceylon  to  the 
.amc  degree  as  on  the  Peninsula,  where  it  is  at  all  lime* 
alal  to  Europeans.  This  is  to  be  attril>uted  te  their  eX' 
esses ;  for  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle,  until  the  generd 
leaee  of  1814  introduced  among  us  a  more  rational  taste, 
rere  indulged  in  India  to  a  degree  which  the  sturdiest 
opersin  Europe  wouldscarcely  credit.  Even  now  the  troopa 
Irink  arrack  in  vosl  quantities,  obtaining  it  at  so  cheap  a 
ate  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  evil  of  in- 
oxication  among  Ibom,  to  which  1  should  say  more  than 
wo-thirds  die  martyrs. 

There  is  an  endemic  fever  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  whic& 
iceasionally  produces  a  frightful  mortalit)^  among  the 
latives.  The  cholera  morbus  has  likewise  committed 
[reat  ravages,  and  so  did  the  small-pox,  until  it*  deatruetiTe 
irogress  was  arrested  by  the  introduction  of  vaccination 

'  The  Cbylomese  Sybtxu  or  the  Unitekse. 
3v  the  Cingalese  system  of  the  universe  a  brief  kbattaet 
vill  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  Cingalese  are  itrictly 
naterialists.  The  most  learned  among  them  oDoaider  lift 
md  intelligence  as  identical,  and  as  aoaled  in  Iba  beai^ 
adiating  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  body ;  being  nnoiekled, 
md  without  beginning,  capable  of  inflnile  modHteEtJon^ 
md  liable  ttf  Utal  annihilation.  God  and  demoH,  together 
lith  everythfng  possessing  animal  exiitene^  ther  eoMtdar 
limilar  being*.  According  te  their  creed,  a  god  may  b^ 
roxae  a  man  or  an  animalcule,  and  the  two  latter  may 
Mcome  gods ;  for,  that  one  spirit  which  perrade*  tM 
iniverse,  unites  all  animated  beings  to  itself;  and  to  one 
mother.  These  changes,  which  are  almost  inBnite,  an 
tKiunded  only  by  annihilation,  which  they  consider  ttw 
dimax  of  beatitude.  They  maintain  that  |dant*  have  life, 
but  exclude  them  from  the  cycle  of  their  metempeycboai, 
rhey  acknowledge  this  system  to  be  a  mystery,  and  there- 
fore are  at  no  pains  to  explain  it. 

They  ftirther  maintain  that  the  universe  is  eternal,  but 
in  a  state  of  constant  decay  and  reproduction.  A  nut 
rock  ia  the  centre  of  their  system,  above  which  are  twenty' 
six  heavens,  and  beneath  it  eight  principal,  and  a  hundred 
and  &irty-six  lesser  hells.    The  twenty-six  heavens  srs 

.  apart  for  different  orders  of  accepted  souls,  accoidips 


extremely  fond  of     ^^  (heir  rank  and  pretensions.     They  are  provided  wiS 
■m.  ,n  „„rph=..no.     ^^^^  ^^^  gardens,  and  every  thing  that   art   or  natuie 
can  supply,  fitted  to  afford  the  most  exquisite  physical 
eiijoyment. 

The  eight  principal  hells  are  hollow  metallic  squsrss, 
composed  of  different  alloys  of  the  common  metals,  and 

.„.—., —     without  any  openings.     In  each  there  is  an  intense  fli*. 

for  the  most  part    producing  perpetual  combustion  without  any  supply  of 

,,  ,  H*  island  few  in     f^^^^     They  differ  in  kind,  but  not  in  degree,  the  Wat 

number.     The  most   dreadful   is   elephantiasis      Nothing     being  thelorgest  and  hottest.and  thepunisTimcnts  inflicted 

***■     l.n    mnpo     fr.rKrfiil     than     t>iia     inlfii~tinn  T>,f.    whn1n        -         .7  .      P  ..  ^  i     ..        .         ..^.      ..      i  rv^_ 


)  frightful   than  this   in'ttiction.      The  wholi 

body  is  sometimes  overspread  with  large  cutaneous  tubercles, 
which  give  it  the  revolting  appearance  of  being  covered 
with  a  squalid  elephant's  hide.  In  some  instances  the 
joints  of  tne  finger*  and  toes  drop  off,  while  the  leg  occa- 
sionally grows  W  *uch  a  prodigious  sise,  that  the  aflicted 
n^rer  can  scarcely  drag  it  after  him,  looking  more  like 
the  trunk  of  a  dark  rough-coated  tree  than  a  leg.  It  ia  „,„„ 
■earceljr  pcMible  to  emnceive  any  thin^  more  terrible  thau     torra"ntMS 


this  v 


to  which  the  natives  of  Cejlon,  and  mora     caScn,  dog»,  and 


especially  in  the  interior,  are  particularly  liable 
times  torments  the  unhappy  patient  for  years — twelve, 
Iburteen,  and  even  twenty,  before  it  terminates  his  suffer- 
ings, and  is,  I  believe,  seldom  or  never  radically  cnred, 
They  who  are  thus  affiicted,  are  generally  shunned  by  theii 
neighlwura,  as  was  the  case  with  lepers  under  the  Jewisb 
constitution.  They  seem  to  excite  no  sympathy  except 
among  those  who  are  similarly  conditioned,  but  in  the 
healthy,  they  excite  universal  disgust.  It  is  a  pitiabh 
thing  to  sec  these  wretched  creatures  dragging  along  thei) 
macerated  and  ulcerous  bodies,  with  cadaverous  counte 
nances  and  sunken  eyes,  expressive  of  the  most  pltiabh 
■uffeiing,  and  without  any  hope  of  a  termination  to  theii 
torments- but  in  death,  which  comes  tardily  to  their  relief 
and  releases  them  only  when  they  no  longer  retain  thi 
physical  capacity  of  endurance. 

Another  formidable  disease  in  this  island  ia  dysentery 

of  a  peculiarly  aggravated  character,  in  which  trie  wholi 

tract  of  the  large  intestines  is  covered  with  ulcer*.     It  ii 

•t  times  extremely  destructive,  and  when  it  assumes  thi 

*  Ses  his,ifeenuit  tf  llw  Interinr  tf  Ctybm. 


being  the  severest  and  most  protracted. 

doomed  are  punished  in  these  hells  accofdiog  to  tbeir 
crime*.  For  each  sin  there  is  a  particolar  kind  of  pnniih< 
ment,  and  every  one  is  detailed  with  most  appaUing  dis- 
tinctness. The  condemned  ue  represented  as  suflwiinc 
intense  hunger  and  thirst,  their  lormentt  being  heigbtenad 
by  the  expectation  of  appeasing  their  raging  appeliles,  in 
ttempting  which  they  swallow  nothing  but  fin.  Their 
.  __.  -'^Qg„  m„  themselves,  in  the  forms  of 
crows  of  monstrous  aspect,  armed  with 
frightful  teeth  and  claws.  The  most  wicked  are  Beahy 
and  fat,  and  thus  attract  their  tormentors,  while  those  who 
have  sinned  least,  being  thin  and  unsightly,  possess  lit4e 
or  no  charms  for  their  hungry  tormentors. 

The  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  smaller  hell*,  thourii 
similar  to  the  eight  principal,  and  situated  immediately 
round  them,  differ  from  Ibem  greatly  in  the  degrees  oT 
their  punishment,  which  in  them,  though  of  immense 
duration,  is  not  eternal.  Here  the  sinner  undergoes  an 
entire  expurgation,  after  which  commences  his  metem- 
psychosis. 

The  Locamantarika-narikay  is  the  general  receptade 
for  utterly  corrupt  souU,  a  place  of  extreme  punishment, 
and  where  the  most  iniquitous  persons  are  consigned,  after 
they  have  paid  the  common  debt  of  nature.  TTliis  hell, 
which  is  described  by  their  theological  writers  with  a 
minuteness  so  distinct  and  powerful,  as  te  realise  the  most 
frightful  nicture  of  eternal  torments,  is  represented  as  an 
immense  hollow,  composed  of  walls  of  clay,  without  either 
light  or  heat,  a  place  of  unendurable  privation.  It  is  only 
the  most  heinous  offenders  that  are  doomed  to  tho  hoRon 
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of  Ihi*  infernmt  recepUcle,  aucb  ai  a.  parricide,  the  mui- 
ilurcr  of  a  prieat  or  of  ■  teacher,  a  icocner  of  Boodlioo,  or 
of  tlie  j^i,  they  who  opposo  the  common  worship,  and 
who  injure  or  profane  tueir  sanctuaries.  The  wretched 
beings  who  are  consigned  to  thia  abode  of  ererlastinf(  tor- 
niu'nl,  are  left  in  dorkneas,  where  there  is  not  the  slightest 
Tbual  perception.  Here  they  are  exposed  to  the  most 
intense  cold,  and  visited  by  the  perpetual  cravin)^  of  an 
appetite  lo  ravenous  and  insatiable  that  they  bite,  tear,  and 
di;vour  each  other.  Their  auffcrinpii,  however,  do  Dot  cm) 
here,  r«r  thoae  who  are  devoured  instantly  revive ;  indeed, 
tlic  principle  of  life  never  for  a  moment  bccomca  cxtini'l, 
butilie  body  is  no  sooner  disunited  than  it  is  restored  to  il.' 
sninisl  form  and  capability  of  endurance,  chonKinK  i''^ 
ttnle  from  one  place  to  another  in  this  capacious  world  oi  . 
tnje,  without  mitigation  and  without  end. 

BooDiii.M. 
Trsb  notiona  of  heaven  and  hell  are  to  be  found  m  the 
BiDdhiit  Setiptures,  Boodhisro  beini;  the  national  religinu  i 
dI  Ceyloo.  The  antiquity  of  this  Teli|;ion,  the  (juurter  in  | 
ibich  it  originated,  and  the  direction  in  which  it  spread, 
IR  iaiereiting  subjects  of  inquiry,  but  would  be  out  of 
j\ict  here :  I  may  say,  however,  in  a  few  words,  (hot  the 
ptlrniions  of  the  Booilhisls  themselves,  on  the  subject  of 
ibi  antiquity  of  their  relifjion,  are  of  two  kinds,  one  pro- 
Mc,  tbe  other  absurd  in  the  extreme.  In  the  latter,  (liey 
onneet  it  with  the  most  monstrous  fables  of  their  system  of 
Uic  uniTerse,  Riving;  it  an  existence  in  ai^es  so  remote  as  to 
M  ill  calculation  at  defiance.  Their  other  notion  is  much 
IMC  rational,  and  comes  freely  within  the  sco|)c  of  our 
"wdibility.  They  who  maintain  this  view,  reckon  the  date 
"'"    "  '       '         '  it  was  restored  by  the  Buodhut 

rship,  who  lired  only  about  six 
mmcncement  of  the  Christian 
>n.  If  thesa  latter  pretensions  be  just,  and  there  is  no 
fair  ^und  for  questioning  them,  it  will,  of  necessity, 
fol1u«,  thut  tho  Brahminicol  religion  is  the  most  ancient  of 
the  two;  and  this  tbe  Boodliiats  themselves  do  not  deny, 
uthey  admit  that  the  latter  religion  was  in  full  operation 
■l<cn  their  Boodboo  appeared  to  revive  iheir  own  religion, 
*hich  had  previously  become  extinct.  The  whole  subject 
<<(  the  controversy,  as  to  nhicli  has  the  higher  claim  to 
■niiquity,  Ihe  Brahminical  or  Boodhist  religion,  is  one  of 
Exat  interest,  but  of  extreme  difficulty. 

CoLtrvHo. 
Tut  modem  capital  of  Ceylon  is  Culumbo,  situated  on  the 
^ib-west  coast.    The  plan  of  the  cily  is  tolerably  regular. 
Il  if  divided  iutu  but  {trincipat  c|UBrtcn  by  the  two  piiucii>al 


''BoodhisRi  from  thetimi 
diviniiy  whom  they  now  w 
badred  years  bcfbte  the  o 


streets,  which  extend  tHo  whole  length  of  the  town,  inter- 
secting each  oilier  at  right  ancles,  near  the  centre.  Smaller 
streets  run  parallel  willi  tlicse,  to  which  tlicre  is  a  comntU' 
nicalion,  at  inlcrvnU,  by  means  of  smaller  alleys  or  lanes, 
that  severally  lead  into  them ;  and  there  is  a  broadway  at 
the  foot  of  the  rampart,  carried  entirely  round  the  fort, 
which  is  composed  of  seven  bastions  of  different  sizes,  con- 
nected by  inter\'ening  curtains,  and  defended  by  three  hun- 
dred pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  The  fort  is  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  in  circumference,  being  nearly  encompassed  by  the 
sea,  end  bounded,  towards  the  land,  by  an  extensive  freah' 
water  lake.  The  communication  with  the  land  is  by  cause- 
I  ways  liclwixt  the  sea  and  the  lake.  Though  from  its  insu- 
'  lar  position,  and  the  strength  of  its  fort  ideal  ions,  this  fort 
.  might  he  considered  almost  impregnable,  yet  it  surren- 
I  dcrc<l  to  tbe  British  forces,  in  1736,  without  making  that 
resistance  which  might  have  been  cuntemplaleil.  From 
the  coolness  and  salubrity  of  its  situation,  it  forms  a  more 
'  cororortahlc  residence  than  probably  any  other  situation  in 

India. 
I  Thero  is  no  harbour  at  Columbo ;  from  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  end  of  March,  vessels  anchor  in  the  outer 
roaiU,  the  small  bay  near  the  city  affording  only  occasional 
shelter  to  very  small  craft.  The  houses  within  the  fort  are 
neatly  built  of  stone,  elay,  and  lime,  and  although  gene- 
rally not  more  dian  one  story  high,  give  the  city  more  the 
appearance  of  an  European  town  than  any  other  in  India. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  British,  the  houses  weru  glazed, 
but  our  countrymen,  preferring  the  admission  of  air  in  a 
liot  climate,  to  its  exclusion,  have  established  Venetian 
blinds;  glass,  therefore,  is  now  every  where  exploded.  In 
front  of  every  house  is  a  largo  0|>eii  viranda,  supported  on 
wooden  pillam,  to  protect  the  roumit  from  the  inllueiice  of 
the  sun ;  these  viraiidos  have  sloping  roofs,  and  are 
chosen  as  the  most  comfortable  pbccs  fur  eiijoiiiig  the 
evonins's  refreshments.  Tho  punka  ■  was  llrst  inlruduced 
into  tbe  houses  at  Ceylon  by  Lieut. -General  Hay  Macdo- 
na1d,in  1739, on  his  arrival  from  Calcutta,  and  is  now  uni- 
versally adopted  by  tbe  English  residents.  It  is  one  of 
those  necessary  adjuncts  to  a  donicslie  establi.shiuent  in 
this  torrid  clime,  without  which,  in  the  hot  seasons  llio 
house  becomes  intolerable. 

The  government -house  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
fort,  fronting  the  sea.  It  is  a  handsome  buililiiig  consisting 
of  two  stories,  with  two  wings  upon  one  Boor.  It  has  an 
elegant   portico,  leading  into  a  lofty  and  capacious  hall. 

ic  coveted  willi  calico,  tu"|«n<W 


linR  of  the  pTinci[i»l  rooiiii,  and  wn 
la-eMaicdbeluw  like  a  Ucte  tuk. 
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This  building  is  not  the  private  residence  of  the  ffovornor, 
but  is,  or  was,  only  used  on  puWc  occasions,  and,  in  the 
year  1804,  the  roof  was  in  so  shuttered  a  state  as  to  admit 
the  rain.  Hero  the  governor  gives  audiences,  holds  levees, 
receives  ambassadors,  and  confiSrs  honorary  distinctions  on 
the  natives.  It  has  been  occasionally  employed  as  a  theatre, 
as  a  ball-room,  and  as  a  place  of  worship,  the  church  having 
ftUlen  into  a  state  of  great  dilapidation,  and,  I  believe,  has 
not  been  yet  rebuilt.  The  Church  of  Wolfendal,  where  the 
Dutch  inhabitants  attend  public  worship,  is  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  gentle  elevation,  in  the  midst  of  the  suburbs, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort.  It  was  built  for  the 
Cingalese  and  Malabar  Christians,  who  still  assemble  in  it 
every  sabbath-day,  one  congregation  succeeding  the  other. 
The  building  is  in  the  fbrm  of  a  cross,  with  a  lofty  dome  in 
the  centre.  About  a  mile  apart  from  it  stands  the  Portu- 
guese Church,  for  the  use  of  those  natives  who  belong  to 
the  Romish  communion.  The  portion  of  Columlw  without 
the  walls,  is  a  mere  mud  village  and  bazaar,  standing  upon 
a  peninsula  projecting  into  the  lake,  and  called  Sla\'e 
Island,  from  tne  circumstance  of  its  having  been  formerly 
occupied  by  the  slaves  employed  under  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment*. The  outer  town  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  eastward  of  the  fort,  and  contains  more  houses  than 
are  within  the  fortifications.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
Dutch  and  Portuguese,  while  the  suburbs  are  principally 
inhabited  by  the  Ceylonese.  All  the  British  inhabitants 
of  Columbo  reside  witliin  the  fort.  The  population,  in  1804* 
was  estimated  at  fifty  thousand.  Since  that  time,  however, 
it  has  brobably  much  mcreased.  The  water  is  very  brackish : 
what  IS  used,  therefore,  by  the  Europeans,  is  brought  fh)m 
a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles.  Living  here  is  expensive. 
No  bachelor  can  keep  house  comfortably  for  less  than  eight 
hundred  a  year.  Nearly  all  the  foreign  commerce  is  con- 
centreil  at  this  fort,  as  is  also  a  great  proportion  of  the 
coasting  traffic.  Columbo  is  by  far  the  most  eligible  place 
of  residence  in  Ceylon,  for  besides  the  superiority  of  climate 
peculiar  to  its  locality,  there  is  an  agreeable  mixture  of 
society,  such  as  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  the  more  confined 
circles  of  the  smaller  stations. 

The  highest  mountain  in  Ceylon  is  Adam's  Peak,  which 
is  estimated  at  6450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
sixty  miles  south  of  Columbo,  and  so  lately  as  1804,  no 
European  subject  had  ascended  it.  It  is  of  a  conical  shape, 
like  the  Peak  of  TenerifTe,  and  is  visible  at  sea,  on  the 
south-west  coast,  at  a  distance  of  fifVy  leagues.  Two 
smaller  peaks  rise  fVom  the  same  mountain,  which,  when 
viewed  from  some  parts  of  the  interior,  appear  to  be  of  equal 
height  with  the  principal  one.  This  mountain  equally 
claims  the  veneration  of  the  Boodhist  and  Hindoo,  the 
Mohammedan  and  the  native  Christian ;  each  of  whom 
considers  it  a  place  of  pecuhar  sanctity,  and  has  attached  to 
its  sacred  locality  some  superstitious  legend.  The  apex 
of  the  cone  is  frequently  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  is  perfectly  hid 
by  them.  The  first  Euroi)ean  who  scaled  the  summit  of 
this  celebrated  mountain,  was  a  Mr.  Malcolm,  a  lieutenant 
of  the  Ceylon  regiment,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  Malay 
soldiers.  The  top  of  the  first  elevation  was  reached  in  four 
hours,  after  which,  three  other  distinct  ascents  were  accom- 
plished before  the  peak  was  gained.  The  road  ftom  the 
oase  of  the  summit  of  the  peak  is  rugged  in  the  extreme, 
being  covered  with  fragments  of  rocks,  and  of  iron-stone, 
presenting  obsKicles  to  the  traveller,  which  require  not  only 
great  patience  and  perseverance  to  surmount,  but  likewise 
great  resolution,  endurance,  and  physical  hardihood ;  never- 
theless this  mountain  was  ascended,  and  its  extreme 
summit  explored,  in!  819,  by  three  ladies, — the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Twistleton,  Mrs.  Shuldam,  and  Mrs.  Walker. 

The  top  of  the  peak  is  contracted  to  a  small  compass, 
being  only  seventy-two  feet  long  by  fifty-four  broad,  and  is 
encircled  by  a  parapet  wall  five  feet  high,  generally  very 
much  out  of  repair.  In  tlie  centre  of  this  area,  is  a  large 
rock  of  iron-stone,  upon  which  the  impression  of  Adam's 
foot  is  supposed  to  be  traceable.  By  the  Boodhists,  however, 
the  mark  visible  on  this  stone  is  declared  to  be  the  foot-print 
of  their  divinity,  the  other  statement  being  a  Mohammedan 
tradition.  The  sacred  spot  is  enclosed  by  a  frame  of  copper, 
fitted  exactly  to  its  shape,  ornamented  with  four  rows  of 

Srecious  stones,  and  the  whole  is  protected  from  the  weather 
y  a  small  wooden  building,  twelve  feet  long,  nine  broad, 
and  four  and  a  half  liigh. 

*  See  JJam'iUon^s  description  of   Ilindoslaa  and  the  adjacent 
couDtrieg,  Vol,  ii,,  p,  005. 


From  this  elevation,  a  most  magnificent  prospect  expands 
before  the  traveller's  eye.  On  one  side,  a  vast  extent  of 
wooded  hills,  like  an  ocean  of  forest,  seems  to  cover  the 
space  between  the  eye  and  the  horizon,  while  in  another 
quarter  only  th«  summits  of  the  hills  are  perceptible,  rising 
above  the  fogs,  like  a  number  of  small  islands  covered  witL 
trees.  In  this  moist  climate,  however,  the  view  is  rarely 
of  long  duration,  being  soon  obscured  by  floating  mists 
from  the  vidleys*  J.  H.  C. 


SOCIETY.    VIII. 


Progress  of  Society  in  Wealth^  considered 
as  to  its  bearing  on  publlc  morals. 

Society,  when  once  placed  in  a  position  a  certain 
degree  above  utter  barbarism,  has  a  tendency,  (so 
far  as  wars,  unwise  institutions,  bad  laws,  and  other 
such  obstacles  do  not  interfere,)  to  advance  in  wealth, 
and  in  the  arts  which  belong  to  human  life  and 
enjoyment.  How  far  such  an  advancement  is  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  to  that  higher  and  better  kind 
of  civilization  which  consists  in  moral  improvement, 
is  a  very  important  inquiry. 

At  first,  the  division  of  labour  would  be  but  im- 
perfect, and  mutual  intercourse  between  different 
parts  of  the  couiitry,  difficult  and  limited.  Ih  each 
of  the  scattered  villages,  several  different  arts  would 
be  practised,  with  a  very  humble  degree  of  skiil,  by 
the  same  person.  Much  labour  would  be  wasted, 
through  the  want  of  tools,  the  clumsiness  of  imple- 
ments, and  the  unskilfulness  of  workmen ;  and 
though  the  total  produce  of  labour  would  be  far  less 
in  proportion  than  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  there 
would  be  far  fewer  persons  in  proportion  who  could 
enjoy  bodily  leisure  3  and  the  leisure  which  some 
would  enjoy  would  tend  but  in  a  comparatively  small 
degree  to  their  intellectual  advancement,  from  their 
living  within  a  confined  circle,  and  wanting  the  ex- 
citement and  the  help  of  mutual  communication. 

The  advances  which  would  afterwards  be  made  as 
to  each  of  these  points,  would  all  re- act  on  each 
other.  Increasing  division  of  labour  would  lead  to 
an  increase  of  exchanges,  and  this  to  the  employ- 
ment of  money  5  and  these  latter  improvements 
would,  in  turn,  promote  tlie  first.  All  of  these 
causes  would  tend  to  produce  and  to  improve  roads, 
canals,  navigation,  and  other  means  of  conveyance 
for  goods  and  persons  :  and  again,  by  thus  making 
the  intercourse  more  easy,  both  within  the  country 
and  with  foreign  nations,  you  would  cause  an  increase 
of  the  capital  from  which  it  had  sprung.  Thus  a 
large  number  of  the  community  would  be  at  leisure 
from  mere  manual  toil,  and  would  be  enabled  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to  some  purer  sources  of  enjoy* 
ment  than  mere  sensual  indulgence }  while  their 
mutual  intercourse  would  at  once  occasion  an  im- 
provement of  their  faculties,  and  direct  the  zeal  of 
many  of  them  into  a  new  channel.  Some,  indeed, 
of  the  wealthier  members  of  this  society,  would  vie 
with  each  other  merely  in  expensive  feasts  and 
splendour  of  dress,  or  in  the  most  trifling  accom- 
plishments; but  others  would  be  urged  to  dia'ct 
their  chief  attention,  or  at  least  some  part  of  it,  ti»  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  either  with  a  view  to  some 
useful  end,  or  for  its  own  sake. 

And  here,  again,  we  may  perceive  the  wisdom  and 
goodness   of  Grod,  in  not  making  the  public  good 
dependent  on  pure  public  spirit.     He  who  labours 
to  acquire,  and  then  to  impart  to  others,  important 
knowledge,  wholly  or  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  good 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  not  a  common  character* 
Knowledge  would  not  have  made  the  advances  it  has, 
if  it  had  been  promoted  only  by  such  persons.     For 
the  greater  part  of  knowledge  may  be  considered  as 
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the  gift,  not  of  human,  but  of  Divine,  goodness, 
which  has  implanted  in  man  a  thirst  after  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  accompanied  with  a  sort  of  instinc- 
tive desire  to  convey  it  to  others.  For  there  seems 
to  be  in  man  not  only  the  desire  of  admiration 
(called  in  its  faulty  excess,  vanity)  which  is  a  power- 
ful spur  tq  the  gaining  and  imparting  of  knowledge, 
but  also  a  desire  (founded,  perhaps,  in  sympathy,)  of 
communicating  it  to  others,  as  an  ultimate  end. 
This,  and  also  the  love  of  display,  are,  no  doubt, 
lower  motives,  and  will  '3rield  to  a  higher  principle, 
in  proportion  as  the  character  advances  in  moral 
attainment.  These  motives  form,  as  it  were,  a  kind 
of  scaffolding,  which  should  be  taken  down  by  little 
and  little,  as  the  building  advances,  but  which  is  of 
vast  use  till  that  is  finished.  To  these  motives,  then, 
^th  an  addition,  greater  or  less,  of  higher  motives, 
we  owe  much  of  the  progress  of  society  in  knowledge. 
Ulterior  objects  of  utility  also  contribute  to  supply 
motives.  It  is  proverbial,  that  *'  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention )"  but  the  inventions  thence 
arising  will  usually  be  of  a  simple  and  rude  sort. 
The  barbarous,  and  half-barbarous  nations,  which 
are  the  most  necessitous — ^the  most  frequently 
compelled  to  use  their  faculties  under  this  harsh 
teacher,  have  little  to  boast  of  in  their  contri- 
vances, compared  with  those  which  arise  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  society.  On  those,  however,  who 
are  not  under  the  pressure  of  mere  necessity,  the 
desire  of  gain  has  often  worked  so  as  to  sharpen 
their  faculties  and  to  extend  their  knowledge.  But 
it  is  not  wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  by  an  ulterior  view 
to  profit,  that  men  have  been  urged  to  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  as  Cicero 
observes,  when  men  are  released  from  the  claims 
of  necessary  toils,  that  they  are  especially  led  to 
fix  their  desires  on  the  hearing,  the  learning,  the  ex- 
amining, of  whatever  is  attractive,  through  its  gran- 
deur or  novelty.  Accordingly,  many  of  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  proved  the  most  useful  were 
probably  the  result  of  inquiries  not  begun  with  a 
view  to  utility.  Those  who  first  watched  the  eclipses 
of  Jupiter  8  satellites  had,  we  conclude,  no  thought 
of  the  important  aid  to  navigation  to  which  their 
discovery  would  lead.  But  indirectly,  ai^d  as  a  help 
to  the  thirst  of  knowledge,  the  desire  of  gain  has  led 
to  very  grand  results  in  this  branch  of  improvement. 
The  most  important,  perhaps,  of  all  inventions,  is 
that  of  a  paper  cheap  enough  to  allow  of  its  general 
use ;  for  the  introduction  of  printing  would  speedily 
spring  from  this,  to  meet  the  demand  for  books; 
and,  indeed,  some  contrivance  of  the  nature  of 
printing  is  very  obvious,  and,  though  in  an  imperfect 
state,  was  known  long  before^  but  could  never 
be  extensively  applied,  till  a  cheap  material  for 
books  should  be  invented.  Now  these  arts  were, 
perhi4ps,  devised  with  a  view  to  the  profit  of  the 
inventors  ;  but  it  was  the  demand  for  literary  pro- 
ductions ihat  m\ist  have  held  out  the  hope  of  their 
profit. 

How  FAR  THIS  Progress  in  Wealth  and  Know- 
ledge IS  f  AYQpaAQf.^  Tq  Moral  Improvement. 

Human  natuve  being  such  as  it  is,  it  is  idle  to  expect 
that  it  will  remain  pure  by  being  merely  left  unculti- 
vate4«  a|id  tliat  noxious  Tweeds  will  not  spring  up  in  it, 
unless  i^e  seeds  pf  tliei^  a^e  brought  and  artificially 
sown.  The  contriy^ce  paentioneq  l>y  ficrodotus,  of 
that  Queen  of  Babylon,  whp  removed  every  night 
the  bridge  over  the  Ei^p^rates,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  opposite  sides  might  not  pass  over  to  rob  each 
other,  was  not  more  absurd,  than  the  idea  of 
keeping  iip  virtue  among  men^  t>y  shutting  them  out 


from  mutual  intercourse,  and  keeping  them  apart 
from  each  other,  in  a  state  of  barbarian  rudeness  and 
ignorance. 

If  it  be  true,  that  man*s  duty  is  his  real  interest, 
both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  the  better  he  is 
qualified,  by  intellectual  culture,  to  understand  his 
duty  and  his  interest,  the  greater  prospect  there 
would  seem  to  be  (other  points  being  equal)  of  his 
moral  improvement.  For  that  integrity,  temperance, 
and  other  virtues,  which  often  require  us  to  forego 
present  pleasure,  do  in  the  long  run  promote  our 
temporal  prosperity  and  enjo3rment,  is  a  truth  which 
is  perceived  more  and  more,  as  our  minds  become 
enlarged ;  and  it  cannot  be  perceived  at  all  by  those 
who  are  so  dull  and  unthinking  as  hardly  to  look 
beyond  the  passing  moment. 

Again,  if  our  Religion  be  true,  and  be  important 
for  the  bettering  of  mankind,  it  must  be  important 
that  the  knowledge  of  it  should  be  spread  abroad, 
and  right  views  of  it  entertained.  Now  as  a  very 
poor  community  is  likely  to  be  a  comparatively  igno- 
rant one,  (since  men  all  occupied  in  a  hard  struggle 
to  subsist  must  have  little  leisure  or  wish  for  intel- 
lectual culture,)  so  the  Religion  of  a  very  ignorant 
people  must  always  be  a  gross  and  groveling  super- 
stition, either  inoperative  on  their  conduct,  or  mis- 
chievous in  its  effects.  Christianity  is  designed  and 
is  calculated  for  all  mankind,  except  savages  and 
such  as  are  but  little  removed  above  the  savage  state. 
Men  are  not,  indeed  (unhappily),  always  the  better 
Christians,  in  proportion  as  they  advance  in  refine- 
ment and  intellectual  culture  :  these  are  even  some- 
times found  with  utter  irreligion.  But  all  experience 
shows  that  a  savage  (though  he  may  be  trained  to 
bow  to  a  crucifix  or  an  image  of  the  Virgin,)  cannot 
as  a  savage  be  a  Christian.  In  all  the  successful 
efforts  of  missionaries  among  savages,  civilization  and 
conversion  have  gone  hand  in  hand. 

The  notions,  then,  of  those  who  consider  a  poor 
and  imperfectly  civilized  community  as  possessing 
superior  or  even  equal  advantages  in  point  of  moral 
improvement,  appear  as  much  opposed  to  reason 
and  experience  as  they  are  to  every  rational  wish  : 
and  as  the  Most  High  has  evidently  formed  Society 
with  a  tendency  to  advancement  in  national  wealth, 
so  He  has  designed  and  fitted  us  to  advance  partly 
by  means  of  that,  in  virtue,  and  true  wisdom,  and 
happiness.  But  every  situation  in  which  man  can 
be  placed  has,  along  with  its  own  peculiar  advantages, 
its  own  peculiar  difficulties  and  trials  also,  which  w^e 
are  called  on  to  exert  our  faculties  in  providing 
against.  The  most  fertile  soil  does  not  necessarily 
bear  the  most  abundant  harvest.  Its  weeds,  if 
neglected,  will  grow  the  rankest. '  And  the  servant 
who  has  received  but  one  talent,  if  he  put  it  out  to 
use,  will  fare  better  than  he  who  has  been  intrusted 
with  five,  if  he  squander  or  bury  them.  Btit  still 
this  last  does  not  suffer  because  he  received  five  talents, 
but  he  suffers  because  he  has  not  used  them  to 
advantage.  D. 


If  our  early  years  were  passed  in  laying  up  store  for 
futurity,  in  practising  the  affections  within  the  circle  of 
those  whom  God  has  given  ta  Iks  our  nearest  and  dearest 
ties,  in  cultivating  intellect,  and  acquiring  useful  know- 
ledge, we  should  need  no  further  security  against  the 
mistakes  of  after-life.  Heljgion,  virtue,  wisdopi,  and  good 
taste,  would  be  our  guides  as  well  as  oi)r  prp^cctors.— • 
Mrs.  Brucs. 


Whenever  our  neighbour's  house  is  on  iire,  it  cannot  be 
amiss  for  the  engines  to  play  a  little  on  our  own.  Better 
to  be  despised  fur  too  anxious  apprehensions,  than  ruined 
by  too  confident  a  security. — ^Burkb. 
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MEASURING  HEIGHTS  AND  DISTANCES. 
To  ascertain  tlic  height  of  towers,  steeples,  or  othe 
inoccessihli;  points  with  positive  accuracy,  require 
expensive  instruments  and  considerable  practice 
but  there  are  some  very  simple  methods  by  whici 
the  traveller  may  ascertain,  with  tolerable  correctness 
the  height  of  a  building,  or  the  distance  of  ai 
inaccessible  place. 

It'  the  object,  the  distance  of  which  we  wish  ti 
ascertain,  should  happen  to  be  a  castle,  or  othe 
building,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  a  river,  take  si) 
sticks,  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  proceed  a 
follows.  First  plant  a  stick  at  a,  at  a  short  distanci 
from  the  bank,  and  as  nearly  opposite  the  buildin| 
as  possible)  then  take  another  point,  c,  to  the  lei 
of  A,  and  place  a  stick  there  also,  at  about  thi 
same  distance  from  the  bank  as  that  at  a.  Closi 
to  the  bank,  anil  in  a  line  with  c  and  the  building 
place  a  thinl  slick,  d.  Then  walking  baekwardi 
from  A,  keeping  a  and  d  in  one  line,  plant  a  fourtl 
stick  ot  F,  at   the  same  distance  from  a,  as  a  ii 


is  between  the  sun  and  the  spectator.  Place  in  the 
ground,  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  possible,  a  stidc, 
A,  of  any  height,  say  three  feet;  let  this  be  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  base  of  the  obelisk,  as  to  cause  the 
shadow  of  the  obelisk  just  to  pass  the  summit  of  the 
stick  at  s,  and  to  reach  the  ground  at  o ;  meaaaring 
then  the  distance  ^m  a  to  the  base  of  the  tower  at  D, 
o  A  will  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  height  of 
the  stick,  as  a  d  does  to  that  of  the  tower ;  so  that 
supposing  o  A  to  be  equal  to  five  feet,  and  the  stick 
three,  if  the  distance  a  d  is  equal  to  fifty  feet,  then 
the  height  of  the  tower  will  be  thirty  feeL 

But  as  the  bright  face  of  the  sun  is  at  times 
overcast  with  clouds,  and  this  method  cannot  always 
be  employed,  the  same  purpose  may  be  almost  es 
readily  effected  by  the  use  of  the  following  simple 
instrument. 

Prepare  a  thin  piece  of  wood  or  card-board,  in 
this  shape :  let  a  b,  and  b  c, 
be  each  nine  inches  in  length; 
D  is  a  Fmoll  plummet  attached 
to  a  thread;  hold  this  triangle 
between  the  tower  and  yourself, 
keeping  the  plumb-line  parallel 
to  the  side  b  c,  that  ie,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon.  Thra 
cither  approach  to  or  go  backwards  from  the  toww, 
until  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye,  ah>ng  the  side  a  c 
of  the  triangle,  would,  if  continued,  reach  the  fop 
of  the  building.     Measure  then  the  distance  ttom 


firoro  D.  Do  the  same  with  reference  to  a  c,  and 
place  a  stick  at  e.  If  now  the  last  stick  he 
placed  at  o,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  keep  a  and 
B  in  one  line,  and  f  and  r  in  another,  the  distance 
between  c  and  a  will  be  equal  to  that  between  a  and 
the  object. 

Should  there  not  be  sufficient  distance  to  place 
G  in  its  proper  situation,  then  make  a  k,  and  a  p, 
equal  to  one-half,  or  one-third  of  a  c  and  a  d,  and 
in  that  case,  g  a  will  be  equal  to  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  the  distance  from  a  to  b. 

In  order  to  measure  the  height  of  a  building,  when 
the  base  is  accessible,  two  plans  may  be  resorted  to ; 


the  spot  on  which  you  are  standing  to  the  bus  of 
the  tower,  and  add  to  its  amount  five  feet,  aboat 
the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  triangle  to  th« 
ground,  and  the  amount  of  these  two  r 
will  pvc  the  height  of  the  tower. 


It  isbcttct  tohave  nothing  to  do,  than  to  iMdoingnolhinr- 
— ArtiLius. 

In  England,  tlic  temple  of  Honour  i*  bolted  Bgalntl  iwittf 
nlui  have  jiasscd  though  the  tenplo  of  Vtrtue.^FuLUB 


[t  behoves  us  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  that  while  oetians  ■T'^ 
ilways  to  be  jiidgod  by  the  immutable  standard  of  rigt»'^ 
ind  wrong,  ^e' jud^mont  which  we  pais  upon  man  mu^** 
Ml  qualilled  hy  connileratioiis  of  age,  country,  situtlicn?^ 
ind  other,  incid^tal  cucumstances ;  and  it 'will  thea  b"*^ 
ound,  that  ho  who  Is  most  charitable  in  bii 'judgment  I  ^ 
;ciiCTally  the  least  unjust. — SouTHav. 


the  following  is  extremely  simple,  but  it  can  only  be      'vu 
eroplnjrcd  when  the  sun  shines,  and  when  the  object 
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THE  NATURAL  AND  CIVIL  HISTORY  OF 

CBYLON.f 
III.''  Introduction  op  Trial  by  Jury  into  Ceylon. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  obtained  by  Ceylon, 
since  it  has  been  under  British  domination,  is  the  intro- 
duction of  native  juries  into  tho  courts  of  law.  This  was 
granted  by  tho  British  government  under  an  especial 
charter,  passed  in  1810,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston,  then  just  appointed  Chief  Justice  and  President 
of  his  Majesty*s  Council  in  that  Island.  In  all  tho  Indian 
settlements  subject  to  British  legislation,  the  right  of 
sitting  upon  juries  was,  until  within  a  few  years,  confined 
to  Europeans.  In  Ceylon  this  exclusivo  right  was  first 
removed,  and  the  privilege  extended  to  every  person,  of 
whatever  class  or  religious  persuasion.  Tho  engraving  pre- 
fixed to  our  present  number,  represents  tho  trial  of  five 
high-cast  natives  fbr  murder,  before  tho  supreme  court,  in 
its  new  Court-house  at  Columbo,  where  tho  new  measure 
was  first  {)ut  into  operation. 

The  object  of  tne  engraving  is  to  commemorate  two 
events  of  great  importance  to  the  population  of  Ceylon,  the 
only  English  settlement  in  India  under  the  dominion  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty: — the  institution  of  native  juries,  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  To  the  lil)eral  policy  and  zi'al  of 
the  Chief  Justice,  the  native  Ceylonese*  arc  indebted  for 
two  of  the  greatest  political  and  social  blessings  that  can  be 
conferred  upon  a  people,  whether  barbarous  or  civilized. 
Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  conceiving  that  an  extension  to 
the  natives  of  those  political  privileges  which  had  hitherto 
been  confined  to  Europeans,  would  not  only  tend  to  impart 
stability  to  the  British  authority  in  this  island,  but,  likewise, 
have  an  extensive  moral  influence  in  elevating  the  native 
in  his  own  estimation,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  countr>'men, 
proposed  to  the  ministers  at  home,  measures  for  securing 
to  tho  Ceylonese  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  our  free  consti- 
tution. These  measures  were  finally  approved,  and  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  and  Pre- 
sident of  his  Majesty*8  Council,  with  full  power  to  carry 
them  into  efiect.  The  advantages  of  this  liberal  policy 
were  soon  perceived ;  for  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  at  the 
President's  suggestion,  and  in  order  to  signaliie  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  privileges  to  which  they  had  been  so 
liberally  advanced,  unatiimously  resolved,  that  children 
born  of  their  slaves  after  the  twelfth  of  August  t  1816, 
should  bo  thenceforward  firee,  and  be  brought  up  at  tho 
expense  of  their  parents*  masters  till  the  age  of  fourteen, 
thus  associating  in  tho  minds  of  those  to  whom  this 
generous  manumission  has  been  extende<l,  and  to  theii^ 
posterity  for  ever,  the  memory  of  King  George  the  Fourth, 
and  all  the  blessings  derived  from  a  state  of  freedom. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  advantages  which  have 
accrued,  and  which  must  multiply  in  proportion  as  they 
become  perceived  and  appreciated,  ftt)m  the  adoption  of  a 
line  of  policy  at  once  so  liberal  and  constitutional.  The 
legislative  influence  has  been  great,  for  the  natives,  now 
feeling  themselves  to  be  positive  members  of  that  govern- 
ment, by  the  wise  administration  of  whoso  laws,  their  lives 
and  properties  are  protected  and  their  social  condition 
improved,  take  an  interest  not  only  in  supporting  that 
government  of  which  they  consider  themselves  an  integral 
portion,  but  in  preventing  such  infractions  of  its  laws  as 
may  endanger  its  stability,  and  thus  render  its  permanenry 
precarious.  By  snapping  the  links  of  that  narrow  policy, 
which,  up  to  the  period  of  1811,  had  been  adopted  in  all 
our  Indian  settlements,  the  partition-wall  so  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  caste,  has,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  been  broken  down,  and  thus  the 
desperate  hostility*  inseparable  from  those  religious  pre- 
judices which  are  especially  entertained  among  heathen 
communities,  have  been  in  a  great  measure  dissipated ; 
since  now  the  highest  and  lowest  castes  meet  together 
in  the  courts,  and  cneeifVilly  unite  their  efforts  to  co-operate 
with  the  government,  which  has  secured  their  confidence 
Dy  uniting  them  with  its  ministers,  although  placing  them 
in  the  lowest  grade  in  which  their  active  co-operation  can 
be  available. 

Owing  to  the  readt  intercourse  of  the  natives  of  Ceylon 
with  those  of  the  peninsula,  the  fact  of  native  juries  having 
been  introduced  into  the  jcourts  of  that  island,  soon  became 
known  thrDugh  all  the  English  settlements  in  the  East, 
and  produced  such  an  anxiety  among  the  Hindoo  popula- 

•  Under  the  tenn  Ceylonese  are  included  all  the  nadre  inhabitants 
01  Ceylon,  of  wh&ttver  east  or  tribe. 
t  Yhe  reisning  king's  birthday , 


tion  under  British  jurisdletion  to  have  A  similar  esttlblish- 
mcnt  among  them,  that  in  1826  an  Act  was  ^sed, 
granting  a  like  pri\ileg«  to  the  natives  of  all  our  IttrHlohes 
in  India.  The  boon  was  received  with  general  enthusiasm, 
and  has  done  more  to  establish  the  stability  of  British 
domination,  than  any  act  of  legislation  since  the  first 
establishment  by  us  of  a  colony  in  those  distant  regions. 
The  trial  by  jury,  which  we  consider  one  of  the  main  but- 
tresses of  our  admirable  constitution,  is  now  become  an 
object  of  general  interest  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  people,  inhabiting  countries  that  contain, 
at  least,  three  hundred  thousand  geographical  square 
miles,  and  extend  from  the  gulf  of  Cambay  to  the  rivers 
Ganges  and  Burrampootcr,  and  from  the  Himalaya  Mouu- 
tains  to  Cape  Comorin.  To  the  political  foresight  of  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  is  this  country  indebted  for  the  credit 
of  having  performed  an  act  of  legislative  justice  towards 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  more  than  six  times  as 
numerous  as  our  own,  and  the  population  of  that  country, 
under  the  authority  of  the  British  government,  are  equally 
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indebted  to  him  for  those  blessings  which  eventuall 
an  extension  of  privilege  is  likely  to  confer. 

The  engraving  in  our  first  page,  represents  a  trial  in  the 
supreme  court  of  Ceylon,  of  five  prisoners  of  the  vellale, 
or  highest  caste,  for  munler.    Upon  this  occasion,  Hindoos 
of  various  castes,  Mohammedans,  Malabars,  and  Europeans, 
were  assembled  together  without  the  slightest  expression 
of  that  asperity  so  usual  in  Asia,  when  persons  of  hi^h 
and  low  caste  happen  to  be  in  each  other's  vicinity.    The 
artist  had,  consequently,  an  excellent  opportunity  of  repre- 
senting, not  only  the  costume  of  the  jurors,  of  the  slaves, 
and  of  their  masters,  but  also  that  of  the  natives  of  every 
part  of    India.     The    picture  accordingly  exhibits  Mti\h 
great  accuracy,  the  costume  of  the  priests  of  the  Hindoo, 
Boodhoo,  and  Mohammedan  religions,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Missionaries,  and  that  of  the 
Malabar  inhabitai^  of  the  North,  and  likewise  that  of  the 
Cingalese  of  the  South,  that  of  the  Malay  princes  and  their 
attendants  from  the  Eastern  islands,  that  of  the  people  of 
the  Laccadive  and  Maldive  Islands,  that  of  the  Hindoo 
population  of  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  andL 
lastly  that  of  the  Moguls,  Arabs  and  Parsees. 

Our  engraving  is  copied  from  one  executed  after  a. 
painting  made  by  Stephanoff,  fVom  an  original  taken  ora 
the  spot  by  a  native  artist  of  Ceylon,  who  was  himself  ^ 
juryman  upon  this  very  solemn  occcasion,  and  was  highl  V 
delighted  with  the  privilege  conferred  upon  himself  an.  ^ 
his  countrymen.  From  his  elevated  position  in  the  jury — 
box,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  exact  situation  c^^ 
the  different  groups,  which  has  been  rendered  with  ejc^ 
treme  fidelity.  Many  of  the  figures  are  portraits,  andth^ 
distinctions  of  caste,  as  well  as  of  national  costume,  ar^ 
very  carefully  preser\'cd.  Many  persons  appear  in  th*^ 
picture,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  introduction  of  tria.X 
by  jury,  and  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  children. 

As  the  whole  subject  is  one  of  extreme  interest,  I  shall 
give  a  brief  explonation  of  the  principal  groups  and  single 
figures  rein-csentcd  in  the  print.  Upon  the  bench,  appear 
the  Chief  and  Puisne  Justices,  in  their  criminal  robes.  On 
either  side,  between  the  nillars,  stand,  upon  the  same  eleva- 
tion with  the  iudges,  the  sword  and  mace  bearers,  two 
Cingalese  headmen  of  the  highest  caste.  On  the  left  of 
the  dock,  appear  the  jury,  composed  of  thirteen  Cingalese 
headmen  of  the  highest  caste,  in  full  costume,  taking  the 
oaths  as  jurymen.  Immediately  before  the  foreman  stands 
the  native  interpreter,  in  the  act  of  interpreting  the  oath. 
Below  the  president  of  the  court,  is  seated  the  king  s  advo- 
cate fiscal,  who,  in  criminal  trials,  executes  in  Ceylon  the 
same  duties  that  the  Lord  High  Advocate  does  in  similar 
cases  in  Scotland.  Near  him  sits  the  prisoner's  advocate, 
an  appointment  established  by  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  gratuitously,  to  all  prisoners  iiat 
might  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  bis  assistance,  the  best 
legal  advice  to  bo  obtained  in  Ceylon.  Immediately  before 
him  is  an  urn,  out  of  which,  from  about  one  hundred  names 
thrown  in,  indiscriminately,  the  registrar  draws  those  of  the 
thirteen  jurymen.  Just  within  the  rail  of  the  dock  are  the 
five  prisoners,  about  to  take  their  trial  on  a  charge  of 
murder.  On  either  side  without  the  rail,  stand  the  fiscal's 
lascoreens,  or  sheriffs'  officers,  who  have  charge  of  the 
prisoners.  In  the  witness-box,  immediately  opposite  to 
the  jury,  is  a  Boodhist  priest,  in  the  act  of  being  sworn  as 
a  witness,  by  another  priest  of  his  own  persuasion,  accord- 
ing if)  the  form  of  his  religion,  upon  a  religious  book, 
formed  from  the  leaves  of  the  Talipot  palm*  olose  by  the 
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latter  is  a  minister  of  Moliammed,  with  a  copy  of  the 
Koran  in  his  hand,  ready  to  swear  an^  votary  of  the 
Arabian  prophet  that  may  be  called  as  witness.  Next  to 
him  stands  a  priest  of  firahma,  with  a  cup  of  sacred  water 
in  his  hand,  and  the  tolu  leaves,  sacred  to  the  god  Sh^va, 
prepared  to  swear  any  Hindoo  that  may  be  called  upon  to 
give  evidence.  The  four  figures  immediately  below  the 
witness-box,  without  the  court-rail,  are  the  heads  of  the 
police  of  four  districts,  attending  to  make  their  report  of 
the  civil  state  of  their  respective  districts,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  police  regulations,  introduced  by  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  in  1806. 

In  a  box,  on  the  right  of  the  last  row  of  jurymen,  appears 
the  crier  of  the  court  proclaiming  silence.  The  principal 
figure  of  the  group,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sheriffs' 
officer,  who  stands  without  the  dock  in  the  centre,  is  a 
native  of  Tanjore,  of  considerable  influence,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interest  which  had  been  excited  among  his 
countrymen,  by  natives  in  India  being  permitted  in  Ceylon 
to  sit  as  jurymen,  had  proceeded  to  Columbo  irom  his  own 
country,  which  is  situated  in  the  Southern  part  of  Hindoo- 
si  an,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  trial  by  jury.  He 
is  in  the  act  of  explaining  what  is  passing  in  the  court  to 
a  KToup  of  Mohammedan  merchants. 

The  group  of  figures  in  the  fore-ground  of  the  picture 
to  the  left,  the  centre  figure  of  which  has  a  book  in 
his  hand,  from  which  he  is  reading,  is  composed  of  three 
chief  Brahmins  of  the  three  principal  pagodas  in  the 
northern  province  of  Yafiha,  who  assisted  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston  in  revising  the  Hindoo  code  of  that  provinoe  in 
1 806,  and  in  introducing^  trial  by  jury  among  tne  natives. 
One  of  these  Brahmins  is  reading  to  Lis  two  companions  a 
work  composed  in  Sanscrit  and  Tamoul,  by  order  of  the 
President  in  Council,  and  read  to  the  people  at  all  their 
great  festivals ;  it  contains  an  explanation  of  the  trial  by 
jury,  and  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  jurymen.  Another 
of  the  three  Brahmins  is  holding  in  his  hand  a  revised 
copy  of  the  Hindoo  code,  and  is  pointing  out  the  re- 
semblance between  trial  byjurv,  and  the  ancient  Hindoo 
trial  by  Punjeet,  mentioned  in  that  code. 

The  group  in  the  fore-ground,  a  little  to  the  right,  dressed 
m  European  costume,  consists  of  some  of  the  principal 
Dutch  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  who,  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon  them,  came  to  a  reso- 
lution, that  all  children  born  of  their  slaves  after  the  12th 
of  August,  1816,  in  that  year,  should  theuceforth  be  free. 
This  resolution  was  afterwards  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
other  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The  man  who 
had  been  the  principal  instrument  in  producing  so  general 
a  concurrence  in  the  measure,  is  reading  the  resolution  to  a 
group  of  female  slaves,  who  attended  in  public  court  to 
express  their  grateful  sense  of  the  blessing  which  had  been 
obtained  for  them  and  for  their  posterity.  The  figure  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  picture,  armed  with  a  sword,  and 
having  the  left  hand  a  little  elevated,  as  in  the  act  of 
speaking,  is  a  native  chief  of  the  cinnamon-department, 
which  includes  a  population  of  about  twenty-five  thousand. 
He  was  the  first  native  chief  who  proposed  to  confer  free- 
dom upon  the  children  that  should  be  bom  of  his  slaves. 
He  is  explaining  to  the  principal  Boodhist  priest  of  his 
department,  the  change  which  had  been  produced  in  the 
condition  of  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  by  conferring  on  them 
the  right  of  sitting  upon  juries,  and  the  propriety,  on  their 
part,  of  putting  an  end  to  domestic  slavery. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  print,  in  the  fore-ground, 
stands  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Boodhist  priests, 
explaining  to  two  of  his  pupils,  the  nature  of  trial  by 
jury,  and  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  Ceyloncso 
to  abolish  domestic  slavery.  At  a  short  distance  to  the 
left,  is  a  group  of  Malay  princes,  one  of  whom  stands 
with  his  back  towards  Uie  beholders.  They  had  been 
dethroned  by  the  Dutch  government  at  Java,  and  exiled 
to  Ceylon,  while  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Dutch.  They 
were  most  active  in  persuading  their  countrymen  on  the 
island,  to  accede  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  the  extreme 
-comer  of  the  print,  on  the  left  hand,  facing  the  beholder, 
is  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  the  superior  of  ninety  thousand 
Catholics  in  Ceylon.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  boys 
belonging  to  the  school,  established  by  the  Catholics  of  this 
island,  te  the  instmotion  of  children  brought  up  in  their 
own  reli^ous  persuasion.  On  his  right  hand  is  seen  in 
conversation  with  him,  the  head  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission 
established  in  Ceylon,  immediately  behind  whom  are  two 
pupils  of  the  Wesleyan  School. 

On  the  right  of  the  picture,  just  below  the  rails  that 


separate  the  witness-box  fiiom  the  court,~ou  the  left  hand 
of  the  sentinel,  are  two  dancing-girls  irom  the  province 
of  Yafiha,  who  composed  several  hymns  and  songs,  in 
praise  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  abolition  of  domestic 
slavery;  and  made  use  of  the  great  influence  they  pos- 
sessed in  their  native  province,  by  their  popularity  and 
talents,  to  carry  those  measures  into  effect.  They  bad 
actually  walked  from  Yaffna  to  Columbo,  a  distance  of 
225  miles,  in  order  to  be  present  at  trials  by  native 
juries,  and  to  confer  with  the  chief  legal  authority,  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  adapting  it  to  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  Hindoos  in  their  own  province.  Behind  these 
dancing -girls  stand  the  Brahmin  and  Boodhist  priests,  who 
prepared  for  the  court  every  year,  the  Hindoo  and  Cingalese 
almanacks,  the  one  for  the  north  of  the  island,  and  thri 
other  for  the  south,  and  reported  to  the  court  upon  questions 
of  the  Hindoo  and  Boodhist  religion  and  astrology,  which 
might  be  connected  with  any  proceedings  before  it. 

In  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  print  is  a  boa^,  put  up  at 
the  commencement  of  every  session,  containing,  for  public 
information,  a  list  of  the  number  and  character  of  offences 
committed  in  the  district  of  each  magistrate,  since  the  pre- 
ceding session.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  court  is  another 
board  precisely  similar,  put  up  also  at  the  commencement 
of  every  session,  and  containing  a  list  of  offences  committed 
by  persons  of  each  religious  persuasion,  since  the  former 
session. 

The  magistrates  of  all  the  districts  for  which  the  Session 
was  about  to  be  held,  and  the  priests  of  all  the  religious 
persuasions  belonging  to  those  districts,  attended  the 
opening  of  the  court;  and  after  having  heard  the  list  of 
offences  publicly  read  in  the  several  languages  of  the 
country,  were  praised  or  admonished  by  the  court,  according 
as  offences  had  either  decreased  or  multiplied,  within  the 
limits  of  their  jurisdiction  or  influence,  since  the  former 
Session.  This  pubUc  exhibition  of  the  state  of  the  districts, 
had  a  very  great  effect  in  inducing  both  priests  and 
magistrates  to  exert  their  utmost  activity  in  improving  the 
people*s  morals,  and  in  preventing  the  commission  of 
crime.  J.  H.  C. 


Keubek  and  Bachel,  thoughas  fond  as  doves, 
Were  yet  discreet  and  cautious  in  their  loves ; 
Nor  would  attend  to  Cupid's  wild  commands, 
Till  cool  reflection  bade  them  join  their  hands : 
When  both  were  poor,  they  thought  it  argued  il 
Of  ha£ty  love  to  make  them  poorer  still ; 
Year  after  year,  with  savings  long  laid  by, 
They  bought  the  future  dwellin^j's  full  supply  • 
Her  frugal  fancy  culPd  the  smaller  ware, 
The  weightier  purchase  ask*d  her  Reuben *s  care ; 
Together  then,  their  Uust  year's  gain  they  threw, 
And  lo  !  an  auctioned  bed,  with  curtains  neat  and  new. 

Thus  both,  as  prudence  counseird,  wisely  stayM, 
And  cheerful  then  the  calls  of  love  obeyed : 
"What  if,  when  Kodiel  gave  her  hand,  'twas  one 
Embrown'd  by  winter's  ice  and  summer's  sun  ? 
"What  if,  in  Reuben's  hair  the  female  eye 
Usurping  grey  among  the  black  could  spy  ? 
What  if,  in  both,  Ufe's  bloomy  flush  was  lost. 
And  their  fall  autumn  felt  the  mellowing  frost  ? 
Yet  time,  who  blow'd  the  rose  of 'youtli  away, 
Had  left  the  vigorous  stem  without  decay ; 
Like  those  tall  elms,  in  Farmer  Frankford's  ground 
They'll  grow  no  more, — ^but  all  their  growth  is  sound ; 
By  time  confirm'd  and  rooted  in  the  land, 
The  storms  they've  stood,  still  promise  they  shall  stand. 

Crabbe's  Parish  Register, 


What  aro  all  excellencies  without  respect  of  their  use  ? 
How  much  good  ground  is  there  in  the  world,  that  is 
neither  cultured  nor  owned  ?  What  a  world  of  precious 
metals  lie  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  shall  never 
be  coined?  What  a  store  of  pearls  and  diamonds  aro 
hoarded  up  in  the  earth  and  sea,  which  shall  never  sec 
the  light?  What  delicacies  of  fowls  and  fishes  do  both 
elements  afford,  which  shall  never  come  to  the  dish  ?  How 
many  wits  are  there  in  the  world,  which  lie  willingly  con 
cealcd  ?  Whether  out  of  modesty,  or  idleness,  or  lack  a 
wished  opportunity.  Improvement  gives  a  true  value  to 
all  blessings :  a  penny  in  the  purse  is  worth  many  pounds, 
yea  talents,  in  an  unknown  mmc.  That  is  our  good  which 
does  us  good. — Bishop  Hall. 
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THE  LATE  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL,  BART. 
The  life  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Feel,  at  all  times 
valuable  as  a  subject  of  biography,  acquires  peculiar 
interest  at  the  present  period,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  recent  elevation  of  his  eldest  son  to  the  high 
office  of  Prime  Minister  of  this  great  and  powerful 
empire.  The  present  sketch  is  abridged  from  a 
more  extended  memoir  of  the  worthy  and  patriotic 
baronet,  published  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  of  Drayton  Manor,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  and  M.P.  for  the  borough  of 
Tamworth,  third  son  of  Robert  Peel,  Esq.,  of  Peel 
Cross,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1750.  Very  early  in  life,  and  while  fortune 
appeared  to  shut  the  door  of  advancement  against 
him,  Mr.  Peel  entertained  strong  hopes  of  being  the 
founder  of  a  family;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  avowed  to  his  brothers  his  determination  to  raise 
himself  to  consideration  in  society.  He  founded 
these  hopes  on  a  conviction,  that,  in  this  country, 
almost  any  situation  of  honour  or  of  profit  is  acces- 
sible to  every  individual  of  competent  ability,  aided 
by  prudence  and  industry.  The  distinction  to  which 
he  arrived,  and  the  splendid  fortune  which  he 
enjoyed  in  landed  and  personal  property,  afford  a 
striking  instance  of  the  effects  of  perseverance,  in 
a  country  where  such  exertions  have  the  encourage- 
ment of  good  laws  impartially  administered. 

The  cotton- trade  was,  at  this  period  (1770),  but 
a  small  branch  of  commerce,  although  the  late 
ingenious  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  had  made  some 
happy  discoveries,  in  the  application  of  mechanism 
to  the  saving  of  manual  labour.  This  furnished 
a  wide  field  for  the  display  of  the  talents  and  in- 
dustry pf  Mr.  Peel.  He  devoted  himself  very  early  to 
explore  the  powers  of  mechanical  combinations,  par- 
ticularly where  they  could  be  converted  to  the  use  of 
his  leading  pursuit  3  and  he  soon  became  sensible  of 
the  improvements  which  might  be  made.  Mr.  Peel 
continued  under  the  roof  of  his  parent  to  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  At  this  period,  in  conjunction 
with  William  Yates,  Esq.,  he  embarked  in  an  exten- 
sive cotton-manufactory  at  Bury,  in  Lancashire. 
After  fourteen  years  of  silent  industry,  and,  we  may 
add,  of  uninterrupted  success,  in  1787,  he  married 
Miss  Yates  *,  the  daughter  of  his  partner,  then  little 
more  than  seventeen  years  of  age. 

It  has  often  been  a  question  of  surprise,  at  what 
time,  and  by  what  means  Sir  Robert  acquired  those 
intellectual  attainments  which  he  afterwards  dis- 
played :  but  the  contemporaries  of  his  youth  have 
stated,  that  he  discovered  a  strong  and  early  attach- 
ment to  books,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  of  knowledge. 
The  hours  that  others  dissipated  under  pretence  of 
recreation  were  employed  by  him  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind.  The  judicious  plan  of  reading  which 
he  early  prescribed  to  himself,  and  which  he  always 
continued,  was  singularly  adapted  to  give  originality 
and  quickness  to  his  perceptions ;  a  plan,  which  he 
not  only  recommended  to  his  children  to  pursue, 
but  in  the  practice  of  which  he  daily  tramed  them. 
*'  His  eldest  sonf,"  says  the  biographer  of  the  day, 
(1804,)  *'  a  youth  of  the  most  promising  talents, 
who  is  little  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  has 
been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  exercising  the  reten- 
tiveness  of  his  memory,  conformably  to  this  method, 
that  very  few  indeed,  of  his  age,  can  carry  with  them 
more  of  the  sentiments  of  an  author,  than  himself. 
When  he  reads  a  book,  closing  the  volume,  he  im- 
mediately retraces  the  impressions  which  were  made 

.-T  ^!^7^^i  *ost  his  firet  lady,  Sir  Robert  marned  secondly,  in  1805, 
MuB  Clarke,  who  died  in  l{r24. 
f  The  present  baronet. 


on  his  memory ;  and  the  mind,  we  know,  when  con- 
scious that  it  is  to  reflect  the  images  presented  to  it, 
embraces  them  with  avidity,  and  holds  them  with 
more  than  common  tenacity.*' 

In  1 780,  Mr.  Peel  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Tkt 
National  Debt  productive  of  National  Prosperity.     The 
ingenuity  and  novelty  of  the  inferences  maintamei 
in  that  work,  occasioned  considerable  attention.     At 
the  close  of  the  American  War,  the  fears   of  the 
nation  in  many  quarters  were  very  powei  fully  excited 
by  the  vast  growth  of  our  funded  debt^   it  being 
imagined  by  many,   that  increased  burdens  would 
soon  fetter  our  exertions,  if  not  involve  the  imtioa 
in  bankruptcy.     Mr.  Peel,  if  we  are  not  mistakes, 
was  the  first  to  maintain,  that  the  national  vreahli 
was  not  diminished  by  the  increase  of  the  national 
debt,  and  that  statesmen  had  misconceived  its  opera- 
tions by  confounding  a  public  with  a  private  engage- 
ment.    In   this  work   he  argued,  that   a   domestic 
public  debt,  owed  by  the  community  at  large  to  a 
part  of  the  same  community,  could  not  impair  the 
aggregate  wealth;  and  that  if  a  given  sum,  however 
large,  was  annually  raised  from  the  people,  to  pay 
the   interest   of   the  debt,    the    same  sum    (bdog 
received  by  the  public  creditors,  and  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  articles  of  necessity  and  comfort  fbr 
themselves,  provided  by  national  industry,)  circulates 
at  home;    and,  in  passing  firom  one    possessor  to 
another,  gives  birth  to  new  sources  and  modifications 
of  wealth. 

Having,  in  1787>  purchased  a  large  estate  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  subsequently  acquired  extensive  pro- 
perty in  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire,  he  obtained 
that  stake  and  consideration  in  his  county  whidi 
entitled  him  to  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Accordingly, 
at  the  following  general  election  in  1790,  he  ym 
returned  member  for  the  borough  of  Tamworth  t. 
This  place  had  long  enjoyed  a  considerable  trade  ia 
the  clothing  manufacture,  but  owing  to  its  rivals  in 
Yorkshire,  was  then  reduced  to  a  low  ebb.  Exten- 
sive cotton- works  were  immediately  erected,  and 
the  inhabitants  soon  began  to  resume  their  haBits  of 
industry,  and  to  exhibit  once  more  the  smiling  aspect 
of  plenty. 

In    the   voluntary    contributions   of    1797,  at  a 
time  when  the  British  shores  were  threatened  by  a 
hostile  invasion,  we  find  the  names  of  Messrs.  Peel 
and  Yates  subscribed  for  Ten  Thousand  Pounds. 
In  1 79S,  besides  the  'patronage  which  he  extended 
to  the  Lancashire  Fencibles,  and  the  Tamworth  armed 
associations.  Sir  Robert  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  corps  of  volunteers,  consisting  of  six  companies, 
mostly  of  his  own  artificers.     At  that  awful  juncture. 
Napoleon,  the  general  enemy  to  peace,  was  preparing 
an  attack  upon  our  native  land,  intending  to  destroy 
its  liberties,  and  spoil  its  strength;  when  an  unex- 
pected army  sprung  up,  raised  by  true-bom  Britons, 
without   any   other    motive    than    a   sense   of   the 
blessings  they  saw  to  be  in  jeopardy,  and  of  the 
great   danger  which  impended.      These  were    the 
means  of  drawing  forth  the  inherent  energies  of  the 
country,  in  behalf  of  whose  defence,  a  memorable 
and  successful  appeal  was  made.     More  than  half  a 
million  of  freemen,  self-armed,  self-sustained,  devoted 
to  the  good  cause,  and  combined  against  a  common 
foe, — ^such  a  spectacle  did  the  volunteers  present  in 
their  stedfast  and  well-ordered  ranks,  in  the  year 
1803.     The  spark  was  no  sooner  kindled  in  one  part 
of  the  island,  than  the  flame  of  it  penetrated  to  the 
other  J  and  the  Sovereign  felt  himself  enthroned  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people.     In  1799,  in  the  debate  on  the 
Union  with  Ireland,  Sir  R.  Peel  took  an  active  part« 
t  .He  was  rt -elected  for  Tamworth  six  tixDM. 
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and  delivered  a  speech  containing  a  body  of  plain  and 
useful  argument,  which  was  circulated  largely. 

In  1801,  the  king  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Baronet,  as  a  mark  of  his  Majesty's  approbation  of 
bis  conduct,  both  in  pubUc  and  private  life.  In  1802, 
he  brought  into  parliament,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
passed,  a  Bill  *  To  better  the  condition  of  apprentices 
in  the  cotton  and  woollen  trade  \  having  prepared  the 
way  for  this  improvement,  by  introducing  salutary 
regulations  into  his  own  factories  3  limiting  the  hours 
of  labour;  providing  proper  nutriment  for  the  chil- 
dren ;  insistUig  on  the  observance  of  cleanliness  3  and 
affording  them  instruction,  religious  and  moral.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  by  him,  at  that  time, 
were  not  fewer  than  15,000!  and  he  paid  upwards  of 
40,000/.  annually  to  the  excise-office  on  printed 
goods  alone. 

Sir  R.  Peel  was,  in  his  person,  tall  and  manly; 
his  address  was  affable,  and  very  engaging.  Un- 
affected, and  unassuming  himself,  he  possessed  the 
art  of  dispelling  the  diffidence  of  strangers.  The 
friend  of  merit,  howevei  humble,  he  was  equally 
disposed  and  competent  to  resist  the  insolence 
of  oppression,  and  to  rebuke  arrogance  and  self- 
sufficiency.  With  the  utmost  liberality  towards 
those  who  differed  from  him  in  religious  opinions. 
Sir  R.  Peel  was  the  decided  supporter  of  the 
EstabUshed  Church.  He  gave  every  encouragement, 
by  undcviating  example,  to  promote  religion  among 
his  work-people  3  and  by  his  regular  attendance  on 
divine  worship,  with  his  numerous  family  of  children 
and  domestics,  he  excited  among  his  tenantry  a  more 
lively  interest  in  their  respective  duties. 

To  detail  all  his  private  and  public  acts  of 
benevolence,  as  well  as  his  moral  virtues,  would  give 
this  memoir  too  much  the  air  of  panegyric,  when  it 
is  only  a  collection  of  facts,  from  which  the  reader 
may  draw  his  own  inferences.  As  the  merit  by  which 
he  acquired,  rendered  him  worthy  of  his  fortune, 
so  the  use  which  he  made  of  it  in  communicating 
the  means  of  comfort  to  all  around  him,  exceedingly 
endeared  him  to  a  very  extensive  circle.  Long  after 
be  had  ceased  to  regard  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
as  productive  of  happiness,  except  as  the  means  of 
doing  good,  he  pursued  his  accustomed  habit  of 
minute  attention  to  his  finances.  His  mansion  was 
the  residence  of  hospitality,  but  unencumbered  with 
ostentatious  display.  His  ear  was  at  all  times  open 
to  the  suit  of  the  modest  petitioner,  and  none  ever 
retired  from  his  gates  before  their  wants  had  been 
listened  to.  Public  institutions  of  extensive  utility, 
found  in  Sir  R.  Peel  a  kind  and  active  patron: 
Christ's  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  a  governor;  the 
Literary  Fund,  of  which  he  was  vice-president 3  and 
the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the 
fund  of  which  he  augmented  in  1801,  by  a  donation  of 
]  000/.  He  was  president  of  the  House  of  Recovery 
in  Manchester,  and  he  made  annual  donations  of 
large  sums  to  the  poor  of  Tamworth,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  Bury  in  Lancashire. 

Among  various  acts  of  his  munificence,  the  fol- 
lowing deserves  to  be  noticed.  A  rectory  on  his 
estate  having  become  vacant,  he  solicited  the  Chan- 
cellor, with  every  prospect  of  success,  to  bestow  it 
upon  the  Rev.  J.  H.,  a  gentleman  every  way  worthy 
of  his  patronage.  The  seals,  however,  being  suddenly 
placed  in  other  hands,  the  desired  presentation  did 
not  take  place  3  but  to  alleviate  the  disappointment. 
Sir  Robert  purchased,  and  presented  to  his  friend,  a 
hving  of  equal  value.  A  house  of  the  first  consequence 
in  the  cotton-trade,  by  imprudently  advancing  beyond 
its  capital,  was  from  some  unforeseen  circumstances, 
on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy.    Informed  of  the  pressing 


exigency,  and  convinced  of  the  honour  and  integrity 
of  the  parties,  this  excellent  man  rescued  them  from 
their  impending  calamity,  by  an  immediate  loan  of 
14^000/.  A  family  consisting  of  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  all  whose  property,  which  was  very 
large,  had  been  embarked  in  trade,  was  suddenly 
reduced  to  a  complete  wreck :  and  the  daughters, 
who  had  intrusted  their  portions,  about  5,000/.  each, 
to  their  brothers,  shared  in  the  domestic  misfortunes. 
Sir  R.  Peel  obtained  honourable  and  lucrative  em- 
ployments for  both  the  sons,  and  presented  a  thousand 
pounds  each  to  the  daughters.  Many  instances  of 
prompt  and  delicate  benevolence  are  omitted,  as 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  party  benefited  as  of  the 
benefactor 3  and  we  shall  here  close  our  memoir, 
conscious  that  we  have  already  placed  before  the  eye 
of  the  public  such  a  collection  of  facts,  as  will  enable 
every  reader  to  form  a  due  estimate  of  the  character 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Sir  Robert  died  May  3rd,  1830,  aged  eighty,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy,  by  his  eldest  son,  to 
whom  a  pleasing  allusion  is  made  in  the  course  of 
the  above  memoir. 

\J?ublic  Characters  0f  1809  and  1804.] 


MOTHERING  SUNDAY. 

In  many  parts  of  England,  especially  in  Wilts, 
Somerset,  and  Gloucestershire,  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
Lent,  commonly  called  Midlent,  is  observed  as  a 
festival  under  the  above  title  3  and  servants  and 
apprentices  are  then  allowed  to  visit  their  parents 
and  friends,  to  partake  of  a  regale  of  wheat  furmity, 
and  mothering -cake,  the  last  of  which  is  analagous  to 
the  twelfth-cakes  of  London,  sugared  and  ornamented 
on  the  top.  On  the  day  previous,  the  pastrycooks 
and  confectioners  in  Bristol,  Bath,  Gloucester,  and 
other  considerable  places,  decorate  their  shops  with 
evergreens,  flowers,  and  various  devices  of  coloured 
lamps,  which  are  lighted  up  in  the  evening,  to  attract 
customers  for  their  mothering- cakes,  after  the  man- 
ner of  .the  London  pastrycooks  at  the  festival  of  the 
Epipbany,  or  Twelfth  Day,  to  which,  however,  the 
country-folks  pay  no  attention.  In  addition  to  the 
furmity  and  cake,  a  quarter  of  lamb  is  provided  for 
the  Sunday's  dinner,  by  such  as  can  afford  it,  the 
remains  of  which  are  distributed  among  their  more 
needy  neighbours,  who  cannot  purchase  for  them- 
selves. The  day  is,  indeed,  a  season  of  festivity, 
benevolence,  and  mutual  congratulation. 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  parties  adhering  to 
this  ancient  observance,  can  rarely  give  a  reason  for 
it,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  its  origin.  This  is 
to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  our  Roman  Catholic 
ancestors,  going  in  procession,  on  Midlent  Sunday, 
from  the  most  distant  parts  of  their  parishes,  to  visit 
the  Mother  Church  3  and,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  times,  when  large  assemblages  of  the  people 
were  drawn  together,  the  day,  though  nominally  set 
apart  for  a  religious  sen'ice,  was  devoted  to  festivity 
and  mirth.  Instances  of  such  perverted  institutions 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  saints*  festivals,  the  wakes, 
the  revels,  the  church-ales,  and  fairs,  of  which  many 
are  still  kept  up  in  country  villages,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  more  diffused  and  general  riotous  festivities  of 
Lent,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas. 

But  it  may  be  inquired,  whence  the  particular 
appropriation  of  furmity  and  plumcake  to  this  day  ? 
It  is  to  be  feared  they  are  of  heathen  origin,  engrafted 
during  a  corrupt  and  dark  period,  upon  the  stock 
of  Christianity.  The  Greeks  had  a  great  goddess^ 
called  Damater  by  the  Dorians,  and  Demeter  by  thu 
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loniani;  she  was  the  reputed  motlier  of  the  gods, 
and  cakes  of  a  particular  kind  were  at  certain 
seasons  dedicated  to  her.  Bj  the  Babylonians  she 
was  ('ailed  Mylitta,  and  similar  offerings  were  made 
to  her  in  Chaldea*.  The  Romans  called  her  Vetia, 
and  the  Saxons  Eottur,  or  Eottrt.  The  latter  sacri- 
fired  to  her  in  the  month  of  April,  which  commenced 
with  the  new  moon  nearest  to  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  was  called  Eoslre  month,  whence  the  name  of 
the  modem  festival  of  Easter,  which  occurs  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  full  of  the  same  moon. 
Agreeably  to  this  ancient  practice,  we  find  Midlent, 
or  Klothering  Sunday,  fixed  for  the  Sunday  nearest 
to  the  change  of  the  paschal  or  Easter  moon,  and 
nnt,  where  its  title  of  Midlent  would  lead  ua  to 
expect  it,  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent,  which  wants 
but  a  liuy  of  one  half  of  the  forty  days'  continuance 
of  that  season.  The  mothering- cake  can,  therefore, 
be  only  coiisidered  as  a  relic  of  the  ancient  sacrifice 
to  Eiislur,  and  analogous  to  the  cake  offered  ta 
Damater,  or  Mylitta,  with  whom  also  Diana,  or  the 
moon,  is  considered  by  mytholc^ists  as  synonymous, 
and  to  whom  also  cakes  wore  offered  or  dedicated  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  Cerea  was  also  another 
petEunification  of  the  same  idol,  to  whom  com,  and 
especially  wheat,  was  sacred;  and  hence  the  whcat- 
furmily  of  the  Midlent  revels. 

The  lamb  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Jewish 
paschal  sacrifice,  and  seems  to  have  been  fiuperaddcd 
to  the  festival  in  an  age  when  superstition  was  niis> 
taken  for  religion,  and  Pagan,  Mosaic,  and  Christian 
rites  were  confounded  in  one  heterogeneous  mixture. 
J.  A. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ARCH 

IN  BUtLniNG. 

The  first  bridge  was  probably  a  tree  which  had  fallen 
from  one  baidc  to  the  other  of  some  mountain-tor- 
rent. The  method  of  communication  thus  supplied 
by  accident,  men  would  soon  Icam  to  obtain  for 
themselves,  by  the  rude  resources  of  art  j  and  en; 
long  the  opposite  banks  of  rivers  would  come  to  be 
connected  by  means  of  timbers,  or  flag-stones,  sup- 
ported upon  piers.  The  application  of  this  notion  of 
a  bridge  seems  to  have  constituted  the  whole  art  of 
bridge-making  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is,  however,  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  passage  of  deep  or  roi)id  currents, 
and  fatal  to  navigation,  and  wc  accordingly  find 
that  the  Egyptians,  although  they  swarmt^  along 
both  banks  of  the  NUe,  never  built  for  themselves  a 
permanent  bridge  across  that  river. 

The  Tigris,  too,  and  the  Euphrates,  on  whose  banks 
dwelt  that  other  enterprising  and  highly-polished 
nation  of  remote  antiquity,  the.Chaldees,  were  bridge- 
lessf.  And  even  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  there  was  no 
atone  bridge  over  the  river  Cephissus,  at  Athens. 

Necessity  is  sud  to  be  the  mother  of  invention  : 
there  are  certain  matters  in  which  she  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly slow  in  coming  to  the  birth,  and  of  this  the 
discovery  of  the  arch  is  a  memorable  example.  Of 
Europeans,  the  first  who  appear  to  haie  made  the 
discovery  were  the  Etruscans  ;  and  the  earliest  ex- 
isting specimen  of  the  arch  in  Europe,  is  said  to  be 
found  among  the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan  town  of 
VolatcrraJ. 

'  111*  cika  offared  to  MTlilts  wu  cilled  bona,  and  had  npan  it 
tliG  mptencaUliDa  of  two  homa,  like  a  cnKent,  or  new  moan.  The 
(i reeks  luppoted  it  10  be  a subititale  foroien;  but  il  u u  a  type  of 
the  uk,  the  greil  mother  of  the  humin  race  aFtec  the  dcluie 
U3.1t  the  hsun  of  Chaldea  aod  the  (»(  erea-iun  of  Chriilendom 


To  the  ChiDese>  'the  Mcfet  at  the  arch  appears  to 
have  been  known  from  time  immemorial.  In  fact,  it 
is  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  nseftil  contrivance  which 
is  not  at  present,  in  some  degree,  known  to  that  sia- 
giitar  people  j  or  any  period  of  history  when  they 
did  not  know  it  They  certainly  used  the  arch  long 
before  it  was  thooght  of  in  Europe.  It  covers  the 
gateways  in  their  great  wall;  they  availed  themselre* 
of  it  in  the  conitmction  of  monuments  \  to  th«ir 
illustrious  dead,  and  in  the  formation  of  their  bridgn. 
Kircher,  in  his  China  Ilhatrata,  tells  us  ot  stone 
bridges  in  China  three  and  four  miles  long,  and  an 
arch  six  hnndred  feet  in  span. 

From  the  Etruscans,  the  secret  of  the  arch  passed 
to  the  Romans  ;  and  was  soon  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  over  the  Tiber.  Of  these  several 
remain ;  they  are,  however,  hut  awkward  spccimeng 
of  the  art  of  bridge- making.  Their  narrow  arches 
are  supported  upon  huge  unsightly  piers,  which  form 
a  serious  obstruction  to  the  current;  and  they  thus 
involve  a  principle  of  weakness  in  their  very  strengtL 

The  Romans  have,  nevertheless,  left  ns,  in  other 
parts  of  their  dominions,  bridges  of  extraordinary 
strength  and  great  beauty.  Of  these,  that  of  Alcan- 
tara is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable|| ;  its  road-vay 
is  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream  whicli  it 
crosses,  and  its  arches  100  feet  in  span.  It  was  buill 
by  Trajan,  under  whose  reign  was  also  erected  ■ 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  of  which  many  incredible 
things  are  told  by  Dion  Cassins  j  and  of  which 
nothing  is  to  be  seen,  but  now  and  then  the  fbuadi- 
tion  of  a  pier.  He  built  it  that  he  might  eonqner 
the  Dacians ;  his  successor  destroyed  it,  that  he 
might  restrain  their  inctiraiona  into  the  empire. 

In  those  troublesome  times  which  mcceeded  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  no  bridges  were  built 
Rivers  were,  for  the  most  part,  passed  by  fords  01 
ferries  ;  these  frequently  became  subjects  of  conten- 
tion between  neighbouring  barons,  or  were  taken 
possession  of  by  outlaws ;  and  travellers,  in  availing 
themselves  of  an  insecure  method  of  transfer,  were 
subjected  to  the  certainty  of  being  heavily  taxed,  tod 
the  chance  of  being  pluadercd.| 

It  was  about  the  commencement  of  the  twelfdi 
century,  that  one  Benezet,  a  cow-herd,  appeared  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Avignon,  and  aanounrad  to  the 
multitude  a  special  mission  from  heaven  for  the 
erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Rhone  at  that  city. 

By  efforts  little  leas  than  mimculous,  this  singnlar 
enthusiast  contrived,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to 
erect  a  bridge  which,  whether  we  consider  it  in  refe- 
rence to  its  enormous  dimensions,  or  the  local  ditfi- 
culties  to  be  overcome  in  ite  construction,  claims  to 
be  ranked  among  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
that  have  ever  been  erected  by  the  skdl  and  ingenuity 
of  man.  Unfortunately,  a  flood  of  the  Rhone  car- 
ried it  away.  The  labours  of  Benexet  did  not,  bow- 
ever,  altogether  disappear  with  his  bridge;  he  obtained 
a  place  among  the  sainte  of  the  Roman  Calendar, 
and  became  the  founder  of  a  rel^oua  order,  called 
the  Brethren  of  the  Bri^e,  by  whom  some  of  the 
finest  bridges  in  Europe  have  been  erected.  Of  these, 
that  of  Saint  Esprit  on  the  Rhine,  is  not  &r  abort  of 
a  mile  in  length,  and  that  called  La  Vicille  Brioade, 
over  the  Allier,  is  a  single  semicircular  arch  of  180 
feet  in  span,  and  until  the  erection  of  the  Cherter 
Bridge,  which  is  200  feet  in  span,  the  largest  arch. 

(  Monumental  and  tiiumphil  archee  are  Mid  to  be  aeaUered  ia 
luch  numbers  over  the  face  of  the  conntrj  ai  to  give  a  chancier  to 
the  ecencry.  It  a  remarkable  thai  the  arch  thonld  baTe  been 
erected  in  honour  of  illuitriouj  men,  botli  by  lbs  CUneae  and  th« 
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same  date  was'  the  old  London  Bridge,  the 
■  Peter  of  Colechurch;  it  would,  however, 
niffer  by  comparison  with  the  labours  of  the 
I  of  the  Bridge.     From  this  period  up  to  the 

the  art  of  bridge-making  has  continually 
ed,  and  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  Continent 

spanned  by  arches,  with  which  the  labours 
*T  ages  will  bear  no  comparison,  either  as  it 
the  boldness  and  grandeur  of  their  design, 
erfection  of  their  detail, 
rt  appears  to  have  attained  its  perfection  in 
nificent  structures  which  have  of  late  been 
icross  the  Thames,  and  in  the  great  arch  of 
These  have  no  parallel  in  the  universe. 

£Mo8£LEY  on  Mechanics  applied  to  the  Arts,^ 


SARAGOSSA.     II. 


rmer  number*,  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
Leaning  Tower  at  Saragossa,  with  some 
>f  the  remarkable  siege  which  that  city  sus- 
^nst  the  French  in  the  year  1 808.  To  com- 
notice  of  so  famous  a  place,  we  now  furnish  a 
*  its  chief  architectural  monuments,  especially 
roted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  subject 
for  our  present  Engraving,  is  the  noble 
f  free-stone  which  stretches  across  the  Ebro, 
es  to  connect  the  main  portion  of  Saragossa 

suburbs.  It  consists  of  seven  arches,  the 
F  them  is  122  feet  in  diameter, — about  the 
e  as  the  arches  of  our  own  Waterloo  Bridge, 
rtat  are  not  very  much  smaller.  This  bridge 
however,  the  only  one  which  Saragossa 
1 3  it  has  a  second,  which  is  built  of  wood, 
aid  to  be  more  beautiful  than  any  other  of 
laterials  in  Europe. 

ty  also  boasts  of  two  cathedrals,  both  of  which 
J  remarkable  for  their  external  architecture, 
tiaps  still  more  so  for  the  wonders  of  their 

IMstinguished,  however,  as  they  both  are, 
■actions  are  of  a  very  different  character ;  no 
can  be  more  striking  than  that  which  they 
each  other.  The  one  is  all  grandeur  and 
fy  the  other  is  light  and  rich,  even  to  excess. 

says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend,  "  which  is 

r  ils^,  is  vastf  gloomy,  and  magnificent  3  it 

leTOtion^    inspires    awe,    and    inclines    the 

ler  to  {kll  prostrate,  and  to  adore  in  silence 

wtiO  Ketns  to  veil  his  glory ;  the  other,  called 

,  qiadotis,  lofty,  light,  elegant,  and  cheerful, 

hopC)  eiMlJIdence,  complacency,  and  makes 

fantmilent  to  express  its  gratitude  for  benefits 
f* 

dliedrid  St  Asen,  is  more  ancient  than  the 
itrictly  speaking.  It  is  the  cathedral.  Its 
Mbrred  to  the  early  portion  of  the  twelfth 
ihd  it  is  said  that  when  it  was  first  erected, 
Jasios  the  Second  granted  Indulgences  to 
us  who  would  contribute  toward  the  work, 
kllSy'*  as  Mr.  Southey  observes,  "  introduced 
B  which  contributed  as  much  to  the  grandeur 
{lltttoence  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  as 
'  of  inorals,  and  the  prevalence  of  super- 
'  the  body  of  the  edifice  is  built  in  the 
tyle  j  the  portal  is  of  more  modem  design. ! 
terior  of  this  cathedral  has  the  same  general 
r  it  its  exterior.  The  choir  is  nearly  in  the 
^  Ih^  bttilditig,  and  surroimding  it  are  four 
sMed  with  dhapelSi  each  of  which  was  once 
ipti^lUiiti  OlKlriti^  bf  gold  and  silver,  and  in 

tmnUnf  Maganne,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  2. 

iden  may  remember  how  the  Cathedral  of  Orleans  was 

taarilaf  MapainM,  Vol.  V.,  p.  138.)    "^ 


what  the  superstitious  people  deemed  yet  more  valu- 
able, a  profusion  of  curious  relics.  The  greater 
part  of  these  were  suddenly  removed  at  the  time  of 
the  French  invasion,  and  in  the  confusion  which 
necessarily  followed,  many  were  stolen  or  destroyt  d. 
Mr.  Locker  says,  that  it  is  "  a  noble  structure, 
having  that  air  of  solemn  magnificence  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Much 
of  this  fine  effect  is  produced  by  the  artificial 
gloom  in  which  they  are  generally  enveloped  -,  and 
this  seldom  fails  to  increase,  in  minds  disposed 
to  serious  thoughts,  that  sense  of  reverence  which 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  is  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire,  while  it  conceals  from  the  eye 
of  the  stranger  the  deformity  of  those  trumpery 
ornaments  which  mistaken  zeal  has  heaped  upon 
every  altar." 

The  cathedral  del  Pilar,  though  less  ancient,  is 
more  famous  than  the  one  we  have  just  described. 
In  former  times,  the  reputation  of  Saragossa 
throughout  the  Peninsula  was  derived  from  its  being 
the  city  of  our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  Nuestra  Senora 
del  Pilar,  whose  legend  is  still  firmly  believed  by  the 
people  and  most  of  the  clergy  of  Spain,  insomuch 
that  it  was  frequently  appealed  to  in  the  proclamations 
of  the  different  generals  and  juntas  during  the 
French  war,  as  one  of  the  most  popular  articles  of 
the  national  faith.  A  festival  in  honour  of  the 
patroness  is  still  kept  up. 

"  The  feast  of  our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,"  says  Mr. 
Locker,  "was  celebrated  during  our  visit  to  the 
Arragonese  capital,  and  conducted  with  considerable 
splendour,  though  doubtless  very  inferior  to  that 
which  was  exhibited,  before  the  spoliation  of  the 
church  abridged  the  means  of  doing  honour  to 
their  great  patroness.  A  surprii^ing  concourse  of 
visiters  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  assist  at  these  ceremonies,  which  lasted  several 
days.  The  incessant  ringing  of  bells,  firing  of 
guns,  and  other  festal  noises,  wearied  our  ears; 
while  processions  continually  parading  the  streets, 
and  all  the  glitter  of  crosses  and  banners,  and  the 
blaze  of  innumerable  wax -tapers  dazzled  our  eyes 
and  kept  us  in  a  constant  whirl.  Ail  the  houses  and 
churches  were  decorated  with  tapestry  and  other 
hangings.  Triumphal  arches  and  Mrreaths  of  fiowers 
were  stretched  across  the  streets,  through  which  the 
crowd  rolled  slowly  along,  as  the  people  in  their  best 
attire  wandered  from  church  to  church,  minglmg 
mirth  with  devotion,  and  indulging  their  curiosity 
with  all  the  varieties  of  the  spectacle." 

The  origin  of  the  present  structure  is  referred  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  replaced 
the  fabric  which  had  first  been  erected  in  obedience, 
as  the  Romish  legend  says,  to  the  injunction  of  the 
Virgin.  Tlie  extferior  of  the  edifice  is  not  in  the 
purest  style  of  architecture;  its  most  remarkable 
feature  is  the  domes  which  surmount  it,  one  large 
one  and  several  smaller.  In  the  centre  of  the  in- 
terior, immediately  under  the  great  dome,  is  a  little 
chapel  of  striking  beauty  j  within  this  the  image  of 
our  Lady  of  the  Pillar  is  contained.  This  image  is 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  ignorant  people; 
formerly,  indeed,  the  veneration  paid  to  it  was  such 
that  none  but  crowned  heads  and  cardinals  were 
permitted  to  behold  it. 

Before  the  period  of  the  war  of  independence  against 
Buonaparte>  Saragossa  possessed  a  very  large  number 
of  religious  establishments, — as  many  as  forty-fcmr 
convents,  and  seventy  churches  and  chapels.  The 
most  famous  of  all  these  buildings  was  the  convent 
of  St.  Engracia,  which  was  blown  up  by  the  French 
when  they  retreated  from  their  ^«X  ^mi^L  \>x^\iKx:.^:^V;:\ 
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attempt  ta  capture  the  city.  This  convent  was,  uii 
many  acconnts,  &  remarkable  place.  Men  uf  letter:< 
beheld  it  with  reverence,  because  the  excellent  his- 
torian Zurtta  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  there, 
observing  the  rules  of  the  community,  though  he 
was  not  entered  into  the  order;  and  because  he  whs 
buried  there,  and  faia  countryman  and  fellow -labourer 
Geronymo  de  Btancas,  after  tiim.  Devotees  revered 
it,  even  ia  the  ncighbourhond  of  our  Lady  of  tlie 
Pillar,  for  its  relics,  and  the  saint  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  Tlie  legend  of  this  saint,  and  the  history 
of  the  ccuvent  and  its  relics,  are  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  frauds  as  impudent  as  ever  were  practised, 
even  upon  Spanish  su|ierstition.  We  will  not  enter 
into  any  details  upon  the  subject  of  them,  giving 
our  readers  instead,  Rfr.  Southey's  description  of  the 
niore  famous  part  of  the  building  as  it  existed  before 
the  French  destroyed  it,  Tlie  order  to  which  the 
establishment  belonged  was  that  of  the  Jerony mites. 
"  Both  the  church  and  the  couvcnl,"  says  he, 
"  were  splendidly  adorned,  hut  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  whole  edifice  was  u.  subterranean  church, 
formed  in  the  very  jilacc  where  the  relics  were 
discovered,  and  having  the  pit,  or  well,  as  it  was 
called,  in  the  middle.  It  was  divided  by  a  beautiful 
iron  grating,  which  excluded  laymen  from  the  interior 
of  the  sanctuary.  There  were  three  descenta ;  the 
widest  flight  of  steps  was  that  which  was  for  pubUc 
tse,  the  two  others  were  for  the  religious,  and  met 
ni  one  behind  the  three  chief  altars  within  the  grating. 
Over  tlie  midst  of  these  altars,  were  two  tombs 
placed  one  upon  the  other  in  a  niche;  the  under  one 
containing  the  relics  of  Engracia's  companions  and 
fellows  in  martyrdom ;  the  upper,  those  of  the 
saint  herself,  her  head  excepted,  which  was  kept  in  a 
silver  shrine,  havmg  a  collar  of  prccions  atones,  and 


enclosed  in  crystal.  The  altars  on  either  side  had 
their  respective  rchcsi  and  several  others,  equally  tidi 
in  such  treasures,  were  ranged  along  the  wali 
without  the  grating. 

"  The  roof  was  of  an  azure  colour,  studded  with 
stars  to  represent  the  sky.  The  breadth  of  the 
vault  considerably  exceeded  its  length;  it  was  sixty 
feet  wide,  and  only  forty  feet  long.  Thirty  little 
columns,  of  different  marbles,  supported  the  roof. 
On  the  stone-brink  of  the  well  (or  pit  where  a  heap 
of  relics  had  been  once  discovered,)  the  history  of 
the  Soragussan  martyrs  was  represented  in  bas-relief, 
and  an  inm  grating,  reaching  to  the  ronf,  secured  it 
from  being  profaned  by  idle  curiosity,  and  from 
the  pious  larcenies  which  it  niight  otherwise  have 
tempted.  Within  this  cage-work  a  silver  lamp  was 
suspended.  Thirty  such  lamps  were  burning  there 
day  and  nighty  and  though  the  roof  was  little  more 
than  twelve  feet  high,  it  was  never  nt  the  slightest 
degree  sullied  by  smoke.  Tlie  fact  is  certain;  but 
the  useful  and  important  secret  by  which  oil  was 
made  to  bum  without  producing  smoke,  was  carefully 
concealed;  and  the  Jeronymitea  (the  order  uf  the 
convent)  continued  till  this  time  to  exhibit  a  miracle 
which  puzzled  all  who  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
miraculous*," 

Saragossa  possesses  an  university,  which  wu 
founded  in  1 1 1 8,  on  the  ezpnlsion  of  Ute  Hoor«  from 
Arrogon;  but  its  incorporation  dates  only  firom  M74.  j 
Formerly  it  was  attended  by  2000  students,  and  biJ  J 
a  vast  number  of  professors  regularly  attached  ta  it;  j 
forty  for  theology,  twenty  for  canon-law,  tliirty-six  I 
for  civil-law,  seventeen  for  medicioe,  and  eight  far  | 
arts. 

■  Amod  liDiD.  which  buru  tha  ■ , j, 

a,  at  lesit  fat  icDcnl  M. 
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IV.      Mann'kr    of     Catchixg     Elkpiiants — K.vox's 
Account  of  the  Ei.tpnANT. 

TiiK  manner  of  caU'hinfr  wild  olepliants  is  very  simple, 
Uiou^h   attended  with    much  lalrt)ijr   and  cxi>eiiso.      As 
soon  OS  it  bus  been  well  ascertained  where  the  herds  have 
conj^repated,  the  forest  is  surrounded  with  iires  kindled  at 
certain  distances,  and  forming  a  circuit  of  at  least  thirty 
miles.  These  are  kept  continually  burning,  and  tlie  intervals 
occupied   by   men,  to  the   number  of  several  thousands. 
Th^  (Iros  lire  raised  four  feet  from  the  ground  u{)on  move- 
able stands,   Ibrmed  of    four  per))endicular  sticks   with 
twigs  wattled  across  on  the  top,  upon  which  earth  is  laid 
to  receive  the  fuel,  and  covered  with  a  sloping  canopy  of 
cocoa-nut  leaves  to  protect  it  from  the  rain.     These  stands 
are  placed,  at  first,  about  seventy  yards  asunder,  and  are 
brought  nearer  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  the  circle  is 
diminished,  which  is  gradually  done  every  day,  until  the 
elephants  are  confined  within  so  narrow  a  circle,  that  the 
intervals  between  the  fires  do  not  exceed  twenty  feet. 
The  circle  is  daily  narrowed,  at  the  average  rate  of  about 
a   quarter  of  a  mile.      As   the   spac*c    diminishes,    the 
enclosed   elephants   become  eager   to  escape,   and   it  re- 
quires great  vigilance  and  management,  to  prevent  them 
from    forcing   their  way  through  the  inter\'als ;  but  they 
have  so  great  a  dread  of  fire,  that  this  is  in  general  very 
successfully   douo:    for   the    shouts    and    ilames    strike 
them  with   so   much  terror,   that  if  they  venture  on   a 
charge,  they  are  soon  compelled  to  retreat,  provided  the 
hunters  are  cool  and  resolute. 

The  herd  is  finally  enclosed  within  a  very  confined 
circle ;  one  paxt  of  which  is  elouji^ated  like  the  mouth  of  a 
fVinnel,  and  the  extreme  end  just  spacious  enough  to 
admit  a  single  elephant.  The  elephants  are  now  con- 
fined to  a  space*  so  narrow,  that  their  power  of  action 
is  considerably  impeded;  the  enclosure  being  reduced 
to  a  compass  of  little  more  than  a  mile,  and  still  sur- 
rounded by  fires.  Witliin  this  fiery  circle  is  a  palisade, 
composed  of  large,  strong  stakes,  connected  by  trans- 
verse beams,  and  further  secured  by  powerful  supporters, 
forming  a  fenco  of  prodigious  strength  and  compact- 
ness. Fresh  boughs  are  strewed  before  tlie  snare,  in 
order  to  conceal  it  from  the  elephants,  wliich,  mistaking 
the  boughs  for  the  natural  lorest,  seldooi  attempt  to 
assault  the  fence;  but  when  they  do,  it  is  always 
attended  with  extreme  danger.  That  part  of  the  snare  in' 
which  the  elephants  are  first  enclosed,  is,  as  I  have  before 
said,  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  but  it  communicates 
with  a  smaller  one,  not  more  than  a  hundred  leet  long, 
and  forty  wide,  through  which  passes  a  rivulet  five  feet 
deep,  nearly  filling  the  whole  inner  space.  The  elephants 
enter  the  last  enclosure  at  oidy  one  gate,  and  beyond  the 
water  the  fence  gradually  contracts,  terminutiug  in  a  small 
passage,  as  already  mentioned,  about  a  hundred  feet 
long  by  five  broad.  This  latter  enclosure  is  composed  of 
the  trunks  of  trees  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  sunk  six 
feet  into  the  ground,  and  forming  a  gigantic  fence  about 
twenty  feet  high.  The  trees  are  bent  inward  to  a  con- 
siderable curve,  being  little  more  than  a  foot  apart,  and 
crossed  by  four  rows  of  immense  beams,  strappca  to  them 
with  thick  strips  of  bamboo.  To  this  paiisade,  are  added 
supporters  still  more  inclined,  and  several  feet  asunder, 
thus  greatly  increasing  the  security  of  the  snare.  In 
spite,  however,  of  its  vast  strength,  and  the  skill  employed 
by  the  huntsmen,  the  elephants  havo  been  known,  after 
two  or  three  desperate  charges,  to  break  it  down,  and  efifect 
their  escape ;  though  this  rai-ely  happens. 

As  soon  as  the  devoted  herd  is  driven  within  the  larger 
circle,  the  entrances  are  secured  by  immense  stakes, 
strengthened  with  transverse  beams,  like  the  rest  of  the 
fence.  Fires  are  then  kindled  within,  in  order  to  drive 
them  into  the  smaller  fold,  in  which,  if  Uieir  number  arc 
great,  tbey  are  so  crowded,  that  they  havo  little  or  no 
power  to  exert  their  prodigious  energies.  The  persons  who 
manage  the  fires,  can  easily  escape  through  the  interstit:es 
between  the  pales,  should  the  elephants  attempt  to  rush 
upon  them. 

The  gab)  of  the  inner  fold  is  composed  of  round  poles, 
placed  horizontully,  and  fastened  together  with  strong 
withes  and  thick  ropes,  and  is  rolled  up  like  a  i^eene  in  a 
theatre.  Several  men  sit  upon  the  cross-beam  nt  the  top, 
to  which  it  13  susj)endcd,  ready  to  cut  the  cords  upon  a 
^I'voji  §igtml,     TV72c;i  the  fires  and  terrifying  shouts  of  the 


hunters  have  frightened  a  sufficient  number  of  elephants 
inti)  this  narrow  enclosure,  the  cords  of  the  i>liable  door 
are  cut,  and  it  drops  down,  thus  cutting  off  Uieir  reln^at, 
and  they   are  generally  so  thronged    tofijethcr,  that  they 
havo  scarcely  power  to  move :  thus,  the  entrance  is  a  suf- 
ficient   security   agains»t    their  efl'orts   to  escape.      Tlieir 
attempts,  too,  arc  almost  always  foiled  by  the  spearmen, 
who  prick    their    trunks,  which   are  very   sensitive,  the 
moment    they   approach    the    entrance    of    the     barrier. 
Seeing  now  no  chance  of  egress,  but  through  the  narnjw 
passage  before  spoken  of,  which  terminates  hke  a  funnel, 
the  nearest  elephant  enters,  and  rushes  to  the  end,  in  hope 
of  escaping,  when  it  finds  itself  stopped  by  an  impassable 
barrier.     As  soon  as  the  deluded  captive  has  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  long  passage,  and  perceives  that  there  is  no 
egress,  as  the  strait  is  too  narrow  to  admit  of  returning, 
it   attempts  a  retrograde   movement,   but   its  purpose  is 
anticipated  by  bars  being  drawn  across  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  stakes ;  and  it  is  thus  secured  in  immovable 
confinement.     Its  legs  are  now  tied,  and  a  strong  cord 
apparatus  is  fastened  round  its  neck.  It  frequently  happens, 
that  the  prisoner  makes  prodigious   eflforts  to  regain  its 
liberty,  rearing  upon  its  hind-legs,  and  making  the  most 
frightful  exertions   to  break  down  the  barrier;  but  the 
enraged  animal  is  repelled   from    above  by  the  hunters 
who  strike  it  on  the  head  and  trunk  with  their  spears,  and 
thus  generally  subdue  its  violence. 

When  the   elephant  is  completely  harnessed,  the  legs 
and   neck    being  secured   with    strong   ropes,   two  tame 
elephants,  trained  for  the  purpose,  are  brought  to  the  gate, 
and  placed  on  either  side  of  it.     These  immediately  eye 
their  captive,  feel  its  mouth  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  has 
any  tusks,  or  of  what  proportions,  and  seize  it  by  the 
trunk,  as  a  means  of  calculating  the  degree  of  resistance 
it  is  likelv  to  offer.    Ropes  are  now  passed  through  the 
collar  of  the  wild  elephant,  and  made  »st  to  similar  collun 
on  each  of  tlie  tame  ones.    The  bars  of  the  gate  are  then 
suddenly  drawn  out,  and  the  captive  instantly  attempts  to 
rush  forward   between   its  two  guards,  but  it  can  only 
advance  a  short  distance,  as  the  cords  which  secure  its 
hind-legs,  still  continue  fastened  to  the  strong  stakes  of 
the  toil.    In  this  situation  it  remains,  until  the  Maboots, 
mounted  on  the  two  conductors,  have  drawn  tight  the  cords 
that  bind  the  wild  elephant  to  their  necks.    During  this 
operation,  the  captive  frequently  endeavours  to  unfasten, 
with  its  trunk,  the  knots  made  in  the  cords  that  secure  it, 
and  attempts  to  strike  the  men  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
confirming  its  captivity.     But  the  two  domestic  elephants 
never  fail   to  interfere   between    their    riders   and  their 
prisoner ;  and  if  the  latter  continue  refractory,  they  batter 
the  unhappy  creature  with  their  heads,  until  they  produce 
the  most  perfect  submission.    The  nooses  of  the  rope  arc 
then  loosened,  leaving  the  hind-legs  free,  and  the  captive 
entirely   disengaged    from    the    snare.      The    two  tame 
guardians  then  press  close  on  each  side  of  their  chargfi 
and  proceed  to  the  stall  designed  for  its  reception,  where 
th«;y  deliver  it  over  to  its  appointed  keeper,  who  submits 
it  to  another  kind  of  initiatory  discipline. 

After  the  capture,  when  an  elephant  is  not  very  unruKi 
it  is  customary  to  place  it  lengthways  between  two  trees 
about  forty  feet  apart,  then  to  strap  its  hind-legs  cM 
together,  and  fasten  them  to  one  of  the  trees,  with  five  or 
six  turns  of  thick  rope.  One  of  the  fore-legs  is  likc\^i!« 
bound,  to  which  greater  liberty  is  allowed  by  the  length 
and  slackness  of  the  cordage.  The  pair  of  tame  elephauts 
arc  then  disengaged  from  the  wild  one,  and  led  back  to 
tho  snare,  to  take  charge  of  another  prisoner.  When  tbt? 
wild  elephant  is  left  alone,  its  impatience  returns,  and  it 
makes  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  release  itself.  While 
soothed  by  the  society  of  its  kindred  guides,  it  commonly 
stands  perfectly  tranquil,  appearing  to  forget  its  sorrows 
and  to  acquire  fortitude  under  its  sufferings :  but  the 
moment  its  companions  quit  its  side,  finding  itself  io 
bonds,  witli  scarcely  power  to  move,  it  is  agitated  to  ^ 
frightful  degree,  breaks  out  into  a  most  appalling  roar,  and 
in  tho  furious  excitement  of  its  grief,  often  falls  a  sacrifice 
to  tho  exertions  which  it  makes  to  regain  its  liberty< 
Cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  young  plantain  trees,  are  offered  to 
it  in  vain.  It  tosses  them  contemptuously  aside,  or 
tramples  them  with  indignation  under  its  feet.  Genenilly« 
however,  this  paroxysm  soon  subsides,  and  tho  cravings  of 
appetite  iuduco  it  at  length  to  eat,  which  it  does  at  first 
with  evident  reluctance,  but  gradually  becomes  moic^ 
rcsi;»ned,  and  feeds  eagerly,  at  the  expiration  of  a  fe^T 
hours. 
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When  an  elephant  is  of  very  large  size,  and  appa- 
rently»  unusually  fierce  and  fituhbom«  it  is  led  to  a  stall 
previously  erected  for  the  purpose.  Four  strong  stakes 
are  driven  into  the  ground,  at  short  intervals,  parallel 
with  two  large  trees,  the  former  heing  traversed  by 
three  horizontal  bars  of  great  strength,  uniting  them 
together.  These  are  strengthened  by  a  second  line  of 
stakes,  similarly  joined,  and  the  whole  is  secured  with 
strong  ropes.  The  wild  elephant  is  induced  to  place  its 
head  between  the  two  middle  stakes,  when  it  is  secured 
above  and  below  by  two  of  the  cross-bars.  A  tame  ele- 
phant is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  captive.  On  their 
backs  are  five  or  six  natives,  actively  employed  in  fastening 
its  neck  to  the  stakes,  and  as  many  more  are  engaged  in 
tving  the  legs,  and  coiling  the  ropes  round  the  large  trees. 
All  this  while,  the  prisoner  is  so  caressed  by  the  tame  ele- 
phants, that  it  is  insensible  to  what  is  going  on.  Both  the 
fore  and  hind-legs  are  bound  together.  Five  ropes  are 
carried  from  the  latter,  one  to  each  of  the  four  corners  of 
the  stall,  and  one  is  suspended  from  the  cross-beam  behind. 
The  fore-legs  are  secured  to  the  two  stakes,  between  which 
the  tame  elephants  stand,  and  two  extra  ropes  extend 
from  those  stakes,  to  the  larger  trees  in  the  same  line. 
Sometimes  this  rack  is  formed  merely  of  hewn  timber, 
but  the  assistance  of  living  trees  is  always  taken  where  it 
can  be  obtained,  as  it  contributes  greatly  to  the  strength 
of  the  imprisonment.  Secure  ana  strong  as  this  fabric 
always  is,  yet  many  huge  elephants  shake  it  to  the  very 
foundation,  causing  the  trees  to  quiver  fh>m  their  summits 
to  their  roots,  and  combine  such  tremendous  bellowings  with 
their  exertions,  that  spectators,  unaccustomed  to  the  sight, 
are  apt  to  entertain  the  most  alarming  apprehensions. 

The  plaintive  cries  of  the  elephant,  when  first  made 
captive,  have  all  the  various  expressions  of  sorrow,  rage, 
resentment,  and  despair.  Frequently,  after  it  is  bound  to 
the  trees,  or  confined  within  the  stall  set  apart  for  its 
reception,  finding  every  effort  to  disengage  itself  ineffec- 
tual, its  small  hollow  eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  its  counte- 
nance assumes  an  expression  of  the  deepest  melancholy. 
The  females,  from  natural  causes,  feel  the  oppression  of 
the  yoke  with  keener  sensibility  than  the  males,  and  more 
frequently  fall  a  sacrifice  in  their  protracted  struggles  for 
fre^om. 

It  sometimes,  though  rarely,  happens  that  the  captive 
elephant  falls  down  in  the  narrow  passage  of  the  snare, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  occasions  the  greatest  per- 
plexity ;  for  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  induce  the  huge 
creature  to  rise.  Even  fire  has  been  kindled  round 
its  body  to  no  purpose.  It  stubbornly  abides  the  fiery 
trial,  and,  in  the  sullen  determination  of  its  despair, 
dies  upon  the  very  spot  on  which  it  had  fkllen.  It 
is  difficult  to  extricate  a  4ead  elephant  from  the  narrow 
passage;  the  enormous  height  almost  precluding  the 
possibili^  of  removal,  and  when  such  an  accident  occurs, 
the  only  method  is  to  dismember  the  gigantic  body, 
and  draw  it  out  piecemeal.  The  time  necessary  to  tame 
elephants,  after  they  are  thus  captured,  is  fh)m  eight  to 
sixty  days*. 

Kirox*s  Account  of  thb  Elephant. 

Knox  s  account  of  the  elephant,  in  his  History  of  Ceylon, 
is  extremely  interesting.  "As  the  elephant  is  the 
greatest  in  body,  so  is  he  in  understanding  also.  For 
he  docs  any  thing  that  his  keeper  bids  him,  which  it  is 
possible  for  a  beast,  not  having  hands,  to  do.  And  as 
the  Chingalayes  report,  they  bear  the  greatest  love  to  their 
young  of  all  irrational  creatures,  for  the  shes  are  alike 
tender  of  any  one's  young  as  of  their  own.  Where  there 
are  many  she  elephants  together,  the  young  ones  go  and 
suck  of  any  as  well  as  of  their  mothers ;  and  if  a  young  one 
be  in  distress,  and  should  cry  out,  they  all  in  general  run 
to  the  help  and  aid  thereof.  And  if  they  be  going  over  a 
river,  as  here  be  some  somewhat  broad,  and  the  stream 
run  very  swift,  they  all  with  their  trunks  assist  and  help  to 
convey  the  young  ones  over.  They  Uke  great  delight  in 
lying  and  tumbling  in  the  water,  and  swim  excellently 
well.  Their  teeth  they  never  shed.  Neither  will  they 
ever  breed  tame  ones  with  tame  ones;  but  the  people, 
to  ease  themselves  of  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  meat,  tie 
their  two  fore-feet  together,  and  put  them  into  the  woods, 
where,  meeting  with  the  wild  ones,  they  conceive,  and  go 
one  year  with  youngt. 

•  See  Cordikir's  HUtory  of  Ceylon. 

4  This  is  a  mistake,  their  time  of  getUtion  is  eighteen  months. 


"It  is  their  constant  practice  to  shove  down  with  their 
heads  great  trees,  which  they  love  to  eat,  when  they  are  too 
high  and  they  cannot  otherwise  reach  the  boughs.  Wild 
ones  run  much  faster  than  a  man,  but  tame  ones  not  %, 
The  people  stand  in  fear  of  them,  and  oftentimes  are  killed 
by  them.  They  do  them,  also,  great  damage  in  their 
grounds,  coming  by  night  into  their  fields,  eating  up  their 
corn,  and  hkewise  their  cocoa-nut  trees.  So  that  in  towns, 
near  unto  tlie  woods,  where  there  is  plenty  of  them,  the 
people  are  forced  to  watch  their  com  all  night,  and  also 
their  outyards  and  plantations,  into  which  being  once 
entered,  with  eating  and  trampling,  they  do  much  harm 
before  they  can  be  got  out.  When,  by  lighting  of  torches 
and  hallooing,  they  will  not  go  out,  they  take  their  bows 
and  shoot  them,  but  not  without  some  hazard,  for  some- 
times the  elephant  runs  upon  them  and  kills  them ;  for 
fear  of  which  tney  will  not  adventure,  unless  there  be  trees, 
about  which  they  may  dodge  to  defend  themselves. 

"  The  king  makes  use  of  elephants  for  executioners. 
They  run  their  tusks  through  the  body,  then  tear  it  in 
pieces,  and  throw  it  limb  from  Umb.  Sharp  irons,  with  a 
socket  and  three  edges,  are  put  on  their  tusks  at  such 
times ;  for  the  elephants  that  are  kept  have  all  the  ends 
of  their  tusks  cut,  to  make  them  grow  the  better,  and 
they  do  grow  out  again.  At  some  uncertain  seasons,  an 
infirmity  comes  on  the  males,  which  go  stark  mad,  so  that 
none  can  rule  them.  Many  times  niey  run  raging  with 
their  keepers  on  their  backs,  until  they  throw  them  down 
and  kill  them ;  but  commonly  there  is  notice  of  it  before, 
by  an  oil  that  runs  out  of  their  checks,  which,  when  it  ap 
pears,  they  immediately  chain  them  fast  by  the  legs  to 
great  trees.  For  this  infirmity  they  use  no  medicine, 
neither  is  the  animal  sick ;  but  the  females  are  never  sub 
ject  to  it. 

*'  The  keepers  of  the  king  s  elephants  sometimes  make 
sport  with  them  after  this  manner.  They  command  an 
elephant  to  take  up  water,  which  he  does,  and  stands  with 
it  in  his  trunk,  till  they  command  him  to  squirt  it  out  at 
somebody,  which  he  immediately  does,  it  may  be  a  whole 
pailful  together,  and  with  such  force,  that  a  man  can 
hardly  stand  against  it."  J.  H.  C. 

t  This  is  likewise  a  mistake.    I  have  kcown  a  tame  elephant  go 
fourteen  miles  in  one  hour. 


Reader  !  you  have  been  bred  in  a  land  abounding  with 
men,  able  in  arts,  learning  and  knowledges  manifold;  this 
man  in  one,  this  in  another,  f^w  in  many,  none  in  all. 
But  there  is  one  art  of  which  every  man  should  be  a  master, 
the  art  of  reflection.  If  you  are  not  a  thinking  man,  to 
what  purpose  are  you  a  man  at  all.  In  like  manner,  thero 
is  one  knowledge,  which  it  is  every  man's  duty  and  interest 
to  acquire,  namely,  self-knowledge.  Or  to  what  end  was 
man  alone,  of  all  animals,  endued  by  the  Creator  with  tne 
faculty  of  self  consciousness  ? — Colbridob. 


It  behoves  us  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  while  actions 
are  always  to  be  iudged  by  the  immutable  standard  of 
right  ana  wrong,  the  judgments  which  we  pass  upon  men 
must  be  qualified  by  considerations  of  age,  country,  situa- 
tion, and  other  accidental  circumstances,  and  it  will  then 
be  found  that  he  who  is  most  charitable  in  his  judgment, 
is  generally  the  least  unjust. — Southby; 

Thosb,  who  in  the  confidence  of  superior  capacities  or 
attainments  neglect  the  common  maxims  of  life,  should  be 
reminded  that  nothing  will  supply  the  want  of  prudence ; 
but  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long  continued,  will 
make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  con- 
temptible.—Johnson. 


KK0WX.ED0B  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have  ofttimee  no  connexion.    Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men. 
Wisdom  m  minds  attentive  to  their  own; 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  builds, 
Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  into  place, 
DooB  but  encumber  what  it  seems  to  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  tliat  he  lias  loamed  so  much. 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. — Cowfkr. 
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THE  LAC  INSECT,  (Vhermes  lacca,) 
The  little  insect  represented  in  the  engraving,  is 
found  upon  several  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  East 
Indies;  it  produces  the  substance  called  Lac,  which 
is  of  considerable  use  in  various  arts  and  manu- 
factures. The  best  account  we  have  of  this  useful 
little  creature,  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society. 

"  Some  pieces  of  very  fresh-looking  lac,  adhering 
to  small  branches  of  Mimosa  cinerea,  were  brought 
to  me  from  the  mountains.  I  kept  them  carefully 
in  wide-mouthed  bottles  slightly  covered,  and  four- 
teen days  from  the  time  they  came  from  the  hills, 
thousands  of  exceedingly  minute  red  animals  were 
observed  crawling  about  the  lac  and  the  branches  it 
adhered  to,  and  still  more  were  issuing  from  small 
holes  on  the  surface  of  the  cells.  By  the  assistance 
of  glasses,  small  excrescences  were  also  observed,  in- 
terspersed among  these  holes,  two  regularly  to  each 
hole,  crowned  with  some  very  fine  white  hairs,  which 
being  wiped  off,  two  white  spots  appeared,  (see  fig.  1.) 

"  The  animals,  when  single,  ran  about  pretty 
briskly,  but  in  general,  on  opening  the  cells,  they 
were  so  numerous,  as  to  be  crowded  over  one  another. 
The  substance  of  which  the  cells  were  formed  cannot 
be  better  described,  with  respect  to  appearance,  than 
by  saying  it  is  like  the  transparent  amber  of  which 
beads  are  made.  The  external  covering  of  the  cells 
is  about  the  twenty- fourth  part  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, it  is  remarkably  strong,  and  able  to  resist 
injuries;  the  partitions  are  much  thinner.  The  cells 
are,  in  general,  irregular  squares,  pentagons  and 
hexagons,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  3  they  have  no  com- 
munication with  each  other.  All  those  opened 
during  the  time  the  animals  were  issuing  from 
them,  contained  in  one  side,  which  occupied  half  the 
cell,  a  small  bag  filled  with  a  thick  jelly-like  red  liquor, 
replete  with  what  I  take  to  be  eggs.  These  bags 
adberc  to  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  and  have  each  two 
necks,  (see  fig.  3,)  which  pass  through  holes  in  the 
outward  coat  of  the  cells,  forming  the  excrescences 
we  have  mentioned,  ending  in  some  fine  white  hairs. 
The  other  half  of  the  cells  have  a  distinct  opening, 
and  contain  a  white  substance,  like  a  few  filaments 
of  cotton  rolled  together,  and  a  number  of  the  little 
red  insects  themselves,  crawling  about,  ready  to  make 
their  exit.  Their  portion  of  each  cell  is  about  one 
half,  and  I  think  must  have  contained  nearly  one 
hundred  of  these  animals.  In  other  cells  less  forward, 
I  found  a  thick,  red,  dark,  blood-coloured  liquor, 
with  numbers  of  exceedingly  minute  eggs,  many 
times  smaller  than  those  found  in  the  small  bags 
which  occupied  the  other  half  of  the  cells." 

These  animals  undergo  several  changes  in  the 
course  of  their  existence,  from  the  egg  proceeds  the 
larva  (fig.  8,)  its  next  change  is  into  th^pupa  (fig.  9,) 
from  which,  at  length,  the  perfect  insect  issues^ 
(figs.  5  and  11.) 

As  an  article  of  commerce,  lac  is  known  in  Europe 
nnder  the  names  of  stick-lac,  seed-lac,  and  shell-lac. 
The  first  is  the  lac  in  its  native  state,  as  it  is  found 
adhering  to  the  twigs  on  which  it  was  originally 
deposited.  The  seed-lac  is  the  yellowish  hard 
resinous  powder,  which  remains  after  the  red  colour 
of  stick-lac  has  been  extracted^  as  far  as  it  can  con- 
veniently be  done,  by  water.  Shell-lac  is  produced 
from  seed- lac,  by  putting  the  latter  into  long 
cylindrical  bags  of  cotton  cloth,  melting  it  by  holding 
the  bags  over  a  charcoal  fire:  and  when  the  lac 
melts,  straining  it  through  the  cloth  by  twisting  the 
bags.  The  lac  thus  strained  is  allowed  to  fall  upon 
'  See  Saturday  Masaxine,  Vol.  II.,  p.  212. 


the  smooth  plank  of  a  plantain-tree,  and  is  there 
spread  into  thin  plates;  in  this  form  it  is  brought 
to  Europe,  and  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
sealing-wax  and  varnishes.  It  forms  the  basis  of 
the  well-known  French  polish,  and  is  used  by  hatters 
in  the  making  of  waterproof  hats. 

Tlie  colouring  matter  which  the  stick-lac  contains, 
is  employed  in  dyeing ;  and  the  deeper  the  colour  of 
the  sample,  the  better  it  is  for  that  purpose.  The 
colour  which  it  affords,  is  less  brilliant  than  the 
scarlet  obtained  from  cochineal;  but  it  has  the 
advantage  of  possessing  greater  durability.  It  ii 
said,  that  it  may  be  employed  to  good  purpose,  by 
mixing  a  certain  quantity  with  the  cochineal,  when, 
if  it  is  not  in  too  large  a  proportion,  the  scarlet  will 
be  rendered  more  permanent,  without  losing  any 
thing  of  its  beauty.  The  lac-colour  is  preserved  by 
the  natives,  upon  flakes  of  cotton-wool  dipped  re- 
peatedly into  a  strong  solution  of  the  lac-insect  in 
water,  and  then  dried. 

Dr.  Bancroft  endeavoured,  by  certain  processes,  to 
improve  the  brilliancy  of  the  colouring-matter  of  the 
lac,  and  he  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  dye  several  small 
pieces  of  cloth  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  equal  to  that 
produced  by  cochineal;  but  when  the  experiment 
was  tried  on  a  larger  scale,  from  some  ill-understood 
cause,  it  was  unsuccessful. 

We  cannot  well  conclude  this  account,  without 
noticing  a  very  singular  use  made  of  this  substance, 
in  India;  namely,  the  forming  it  into  grindstones, 
by  the  following  plan. — "  Take  of  river-sand  three 
parts,  of  seed-lac  washed  one  part,  mix  them  over  a 
fire,  and  form  the  mass  into  the  shape  of  a  grindstone, 
having  a  square  hole  in  the  centre ;  cement  it  to  an 
axis  with  melted  lac,  heat  the  stone  moderately;  and 
while  revolving  rapidly  on  its  axis,  it  can  be  easily 
formed  into  a  circle." 

Polishing  grindstones  are  only  made  of  such  sand 
as  will  pass  easily  through  fine  muslin,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  parts  sand  to  one  of  lac.  Some 
persons,  instead  of  sand,  use  the  powder  of  a  very 
hard  kind  of  granite.  These  grindstones  cut  very 
fast.  The  same  composition  is  formed  upon  sticks 
for  cutting  stones,  shells,  &c.,  by  the  hand. 
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REFERSyCBS   TO  THB  XNORAVINO. 

Stick-lac  on  a  branch  of  the  Mimosa  cinerea.    Natural  5i»« 

Outside  of  the  top  of  a  cell  wiih  its  Uiree  openings.\ 

The  little  bag  containing  a  male  fly.  I    Maf^ . 

The  egg  of  a  male  fly.  |  magnific* 

ISIalc  fly  in  a  perfect  state.  1 

Piece  of  a  branch  with  insects  m  the  larva  Rtate.    Natural  ^* 

Kgg  of  female.  1 

Larva  of  ditto.  I     »*     . 

Pupa  of  ditto.  y     ^^H;n. 

The  perfect  insect  escaping  from  the  pupa.|  '"•S"'  ^' 

Perfect  female  fly.  J 
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ON  THE  MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION 

OF  MAN. 

I. 
It  is  essential. to  the  developement  of  the  energies  of 
that  intellectual  principle  which  is  within  us,  that  an 
intercourse  be  established  between  it  and  the  material 
existences  without. 

The  immaterial  and  undying  soul  is,  in  this,  our 
present  state,  so  vnrought  around  and  entraramelled 
by  its  material  appendages,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
any  availing  exercise  of  its  powers,  until  they  have 
first  been  schooled  and  disciplined  by  that  intercourse. 
Without  it,  reason  there  could  be  none,  where  there 
would  be  no  data;  memory  none,  where  nothing  had 
been  perceived;  imagination  none,  where  there  was  no 
reality.  Man,  endued  with  all  the  attributes  of 
humanity,  could  possess  none  of  its  energies.  His 
form  might  combine  all  the  elements  of  power  and 
beauty:  the  blood  of  life  might  flow  through  it;  the 
soul  might  hold  in  it  her  accustomed  seat;  and  the 
senses,  her  ministers,  might  be  disposed  around, 
ready  to  do  her  bidding;  but  were  there  no  external 
objects  whereon  to  occupy  those  senses,  or  were  the 
sentient  principle  careless  or  unable  to  avail  herself  of 
their  ministry,  the  whole  would  present  the  emblem  of 
a  death-like  repose,  of  a  perpetual  and  dreamless  sleep. 
For  the  carrying  on  of  this  intercourse,  man 
is  provided,  in  the  organs  of  sense,  with  means 
of  boundless  application,  and  of  most  exquisite 
contrivance. 

The  Hand,  for  instance/  is  capable  of  moving 
tccorately  to  any  point,  of  varying  the  quantity  and 
direction  of  its  motion  and  pressure  in  every 
conceivable  way,  and,  by  habit,  it  may  be  made  to 
measure,  and  to  tidce  note  of  this  power  and 
direction  with  inconceivable  minuteness.  The  manual 
skill  acquired  by  painters,  sculptors,  and  operative 
mechanics,  is  no  other  than  ^e  application  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  different,  and  of  exceed- 
ingly minute,  developements  of  force,  accurately 
measured,  both  as  to  their  quantity  and  direction,  in 
tile  mechanism  of  the  hand,  and  treasured,  with 
these  results,  in  the  memory.  It  is  beyond  the 
power  of  imagination  to  conceive  the  variety  and 
complexity  of  its  operations.  Writing  is  one  of  the 
simplest  of  them,  and  yet,  in  the  formation  of  every 
vrittoi  character,  there  takes  place  a  certain  minute 
developement  of  force,  varying  in  quantity  and 
direction,  which  is  accurately  poised  in  the  hand  as 
to  its  quantity,  measured  as  to  its  direction,  and 
f^membered,  and  may  be  re-formed  again,  the  same, 
^en  without  the  assistance  of  the  sight. 

Tbe  band  serves  further  as  a  probe,  to  measure 
the  degrees  of  the  hardness  or  softness  of  bodies, 
t&dthe  smoothness  of  their  surfaces;  as  a  balance, 
to  compare  weight;  as  a  thermometer,  to  estimate 
their  temperature. 

Hie  'Ear  estimates  for  us  the  motions  of  the 
minute  atoms  of  that  form  of  matter  (the  air,) 
^Mch  is  among  the  most  subtile ;  regular  vibrations 
of  Uic  atmosphere,  when  made  with  different  velocities, 
producing  distinct  sounds.  And,  similarly,  the  Eye 
iiutes  the  motions  of  the  still  more  minute  particles 
<^f  light,  indicating  their  different  relations  in  the 
Varieties  of  colour. 

How  exquisite  must  be  the  mechanism  which 
enables  us  Urns  to  measure  the  force  of  impulses  of 
^hose  existence  the  lightest  body  wc  can  conceive, 
however  delicately  suspended,  will,  when  opposed  to 
them,  give  no  perceptible  evidence ;  impulses  of  atoms 
so  minute,  as  to  be  incomparably  less  than  the  smallest 
portion  of  matter,  whose  distinct  existence  we  have 
ever  been  aUe  to  lecogniae.    , 


Exquisitely  wrought  as  are  the  senses  of  hearing 
and  sight,  who  will  assert  that  any  superfluous 
contrivance  has  been  bestowed  on  their  construction* 

Were  it  not  for  the  perfect  sympathy  thus  esta- 
blished between  our  organs  of  sensation,  and  those 
subtile  fluids  of  air  and  light,  which  pervade  the 
space  in  which  we  exist,  all  that  we  see,  having 
distinctness  and  firm,  and  all  that  we  hear  of  modu- 
lated sound,  would  have  been  lost  to  us.  There 
might,  with  less  of  contrivance  in  the  eye,  have  been 
the  perception  of  light,  but  there  could  have  been 
none  of  those  exquisite  varieties  of  shade  and 
colour,  which  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  objects 
we  look  upon ;  and  so,  with  a  less- delicate  mechanism 
of  the  ear,  there  might  have  been  hearing,  but 
all  distinction  of  the  rapid  and  evanescent  varieties 
in  articulate  sound,  would  have  1>ecn  impossible,  and 
there  could  have  been  no  perception  of  measured 
harmony. 

Not  only  has  man  the  means  for  carrying  on  the 
intercourse  thus  essential  to  all  that  constitutes  his 
active  existence,  but  he  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  the 
use  of  those  means,  and  to  the  establishment  of  that 
intercourse ;  for,  the  circumstances  in  which  man  is 
placed,  impel  him,  of  necessity,  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  thus  the  means  of  acquiring. 

He  is  so  constituted  as  never  to  be  capable  of 
deriving  entire  satisfaction  from  any  thmg  which  he 
may  obtain.  Not  only  is  he  gifted  with  senses 
enabling  him  to  distinguish  the  minutest  differences 
of  external  things,  but  each  of  the  perceptions  which 
he  thus  obtains  is  coupled  with  an  emotion  equally 
delicate  and  varied,  of  pleasure  or  pain.  Thus  ex- 
quisitely sensitive,  he  finds  himself  urged  perpetually 
by  wants  which  nothing  in  the  world  he  inhabits 
offers  itself  to  gratify,  liable  to  calamities  which 
nothing,  of  itself,  intervenes  to  screen  him  from; 
and  he  is  never  without  the  hope  of  some  enjoyment, 
or  the  terror  of  some  suffering. 

This  apparent  destitution  of  man  is  the  great  ele- 
ment of  his  intellectual  and  physical  superiority; 
inasmuch  as  it  forces  him  to  the  acquisition  of  that 
KNOWLEDGE  iu  wliich  hc  fiuds  the  secret  of  supplying 
his  wants. 

Nature  has  so  ministered  to  the  comforts  of  inferior 
animals,  as  to  limit  the  wants  they  are  themselves 
called  upon  to  supply,  to  a  definite  and  an  exceed- 
ingly small  number;  and  limited  as  these  wants,  are 
their  means  of  perceiving  the  qualities  of  the  external 
things  which  are  necessary  for  their  gratification. 

Man  is  a  creature  of  boundless  desires  and  wants, 
and  he  is  thus  intellectually  and  physically  great, 
because  his  desires  and  his  wants  are  thus  boundless. 

Urged  on  in  a  perpetual  round  of  new  sensations, 
every  one  of  which  is  more  or  less  permanently 
registered  by  the  memory,  and  rendered  an  element 
of  knowledge;  be  may  be  called  emphatically,  as 
distinguished  ^om  all  others,  a  learning  animal. 

Had  he  possessed  no  other  distinctive  qualification 
than  that  of  organs  infinitely  better  suited  than  those 
of  any  other  class  of  animals,  to  convey  to  his  mind 
distinct  perceptions  of  the  material  world  in  all  its 
modifications,  coupled  with  equally  acute  emotions 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  together  with  unlimited  desires 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  one,  and  for  exemption 
from  the  other;  and,  thus  constituted,  had  hc  been 
placed  as  wc  find  him  in  a  world  where  nothing  was 
supplied  to  his  hand,  for  the  gratification  of  these 
desires ;  where  every  desire  and  every  suffering 
pointed  to  the  knowledgk  of  some  class  of  material 
existences,  through  which  that  desire  might  be  satis- 
fied, or  that  pain  avoided;  were  there  no  hig)iec 
attributes  of  humanity  \U;)oei\Sdl<^^)  \\,\ft  ^^w^€v75  ^^- 
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sible  to  affix  a  limit  to  the  superiority  which  might, 
even  with  these  aids^  be  acquired  by  it  in  the  scale  of 
existence. 

Here,  then,  is  eridence  of  wisdom  and  goodness 
even  in  the  wants  and  the  sufferings  which  have  been 
allotted  to  man,  eminently  calculated  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  discomforts  which  it  has  pleased  heaven 
to  place  around  him, — the  restlessness  of  those 
desires  which  are  implanted  in  his  bosom,  and  his 
apparent  destitution  in  creation — elements,  as  these 
are,  of  that  which  constitutes  his  pre-eminence. 

With  power  almost  creative  over  the  material 
existences  around  him — with  knowledge,  the  secret 
of  applying  that  power — with  senses,  admirably 
adapted  for  acquiring  that  knowledge — ^and  with 
necessities,  impelling  him  to  its  acquisition — let  us 
combine  the  godlike  faculty  of  reason,  a  principle 
of  life  to  the  whole,  and  we  behold  in  man  a  being 
created  for  dominion  in  this  lower  world.  "  Thou, 
O  God,  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour.  Thou 
madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy 
hands." 

Thus  furnished  for  combating  with  the  physical 
evils  around  him,  how  complete  is  his  triumph  over 
them  !  He  piles  up  for  himself  a  dwelling,  in  which, 
surrounded  by  an  artificial  heat,  he  endures  the 
storm,  and  may,  if  he  chooses,  scarcely  be  sensible 
of  the  variety  of  the  seasons.  One  animal  he  strips 
of  its  coat  for  his  covering,  the  life  of  another  is 
sacrificed  for  his  food,  and  a  third  bears  his  limbs  in 
luxurious  ease.  The  earth  no  longer  produces  the 
variety  of  her  own  spontaneous  fruits,  but  yields  her 
increase  more  abundantly  under  the  exercise  of  his 
skill.  Her  natural  boundaries  impose  no  restraint 
upon  him,  the  inequalities  of  her  surface  vanish  from 
his  path,  and  he  harnesses  the  winds  to  his  chariot 
and  traverses  her  seas.  No  distance  removes  her 
stores  beyond  his  reach.  Within  the  boundaries  of 
civilization  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  there  be  any 
individual  so  destitute  or  so  wretched,  that  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  do  not  daily  minister  to  his 
necessities  or  his  comfort. 

When,  in  obtaining  for  himself  the  objects  of  his 
desires,  his  own  strength  fails  him,  he  seizes  upon 
the  forces  inherent  in  matter,  and  brings  them,  in 
all  their  stupendous  energy,  to  co-operate  with  his 
feebleness. 

He  can  accumulate  the  weight  or  attraction  of 
inanimate  matter  to  any  extent,  and  direct  its  com- 
bined operation  to  any  point  j  that  power,  as  existing 
in  fluid  matter,  he  can  cause  to  transfer  itself  any 
where,  disseminate  itself  through  any  space,  and 
exert  itself  in  producing  effects,  however  minute,  or 
however  powerful  -,  in  sweeping  away  the  smallest 
particle  of  dust,  or  causing  to  revolve  a  vast  compli- 
cation of  machinery. 

He  holds  in  equ^  mastery  that  force  of  repulsion 
which  also  pervades  matter  as  universally  as  attrac- 
tion, and  which  we  call  heat.  He  can  unloose  it 
from  the  mineral  substances  amidst  whose  atoms  it 
lies  bound.  He  can  infuse  it  into  others  whose 
parts  are  held  together  by  forces  inconceivably  greater 
than  any  we  can  appreciate ;  he  can  overcome  those 
forces,  and  separate  those  parts.  He  can  cause  it  to 
insinuate  itself,  for  instance,  within  the  pores  of  the 
diamond,  scatter  the  cohesive  power  which  constitutes 
it  the  hardest  of  material  bodies,  and  dissolve  it  in 
air.  In  its  combination  with  fluids,  in  the  form  of 
steam,  he  can  accumulate  and  concentrate  this  repul- 
sion to  any  extent,  and  cause  it  to  transfer  itself  to 
any  point  where  it  may  8tdt  him  to  avail  himself  of 
its  energies. 


No  less  complete  is  his  control  in  the  application 
of  these  powers  when  acquired.  By  the  intervention 
of  machinery  he  can  vary  their  quantity  and  direction 
in  any  way.  Concentrate  them  so  as  to  cause  forces, 
acting  through  ever  so  large  a  space,  to  exert  them- 
selves through  ever  so  small  a  one,  with  energieii 
greater  as  that  space  is  less.  He  can  again  dilute 
these  in  any  degree,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  exert  a 
feebler  influence  over  a  larger  space.  The  same 
quantity  of  power  which,  with  infinite  lightness,  but 
inconceivable  rapidity,  fines  the  point  of  a  needle, 
may  thus,  under  another  form,  be  made  slowly  to  litt 
the  hammer  of  a  forge.  To  carry  on  the  analogy  of  a 
fluid,  he  can  pour  this /orce  ^m  one  body  to  another, 
accumulate  successive  influxes,  and  then  throw  their 
united  energy  wherever  he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of 
it.  How  wonderfully  is  it  seen  acting  in  the  differeDt 
parts  of  a  manufactory,  moving,  as  it  were,  through 
huge  channels  along  its  centre,  thence  diffascd  in 
smaller  veins  to  its  extremities,  and  yielding  there  to 
each  workman  a  fountain  of  power  proportioned  tu 
his  wants ! 

[MosELEY  on  Mechanics  applied  to  the  ArtsJ] 


Max  is,  for  the  most  part,  ec^ually  unhappy,  when  subjecte<l, 
without  redress,  to  the  passions  of  another,  or  left,  without 
control,  to  the  dominion  of  his  own.  This,  every  man, 
however  unwilling  he  may  be  to  own  it  of  himself,  will  very 
readily  acknowledge  of  his  neighbour.  No  man  kno\rs 
any  one  except  himself,  whom  he  judges  fit  to  be  set  fiee 
from  the  coercion  of  laws,  and  to  be  ab^doned  entirely  to 
his  own  choice.  By  this  consideration,  have  all  civilized 
nations  been  induced  to  the  enaction  of  penal  laws ;  laws 
by  which  every  man's  danger  becomes  every  man's  safety, 
and  by  which,  though  ful  are  restrained,  yet  all  are 
benafited. — Johns  on. 


Hb  that  takes  his  fhll  liberty  in  what  he  may,  shall  repent 
him :  how  much  more  in  what  he  should  not  ?  I  nei^er 
read  of  Christian  that  repented  httn  of  too  little  worldly 
delight.  The  surest  course  I  have  still  found  in  all  earthly 
pleasures,  to  rise  with  an  appetite,  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  little. — BisHor  Hall. 


Thet,  who  once  engage  in  iniquitous  designs,  miserably 
deceive  themselves,  when  they  think  that  they  will  go  so  far, 
and  no  fiirther;  one  fault  begets  another,  one  crime  renders 
another  necessary ;  and  thus  they  are  impelled  continually 
downward  into  a  depth  of  guilt,  which,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  career,  they  would  have  died  rather  than 
have  incurred. — Soutr&y. 


THE  MINES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
YI.     Surface  Works  of  Mines. 

OtTR  preceding  articles  on  the  subject  of  Mining,  will 
have  conveyed  to  the  reader  a  tolerably  accurate  idea 
of  the  nature  of  mineral  veins,  which,  in  most 
countries,  form  the  chief  depositories  of  the  metaUic 
ores.  They  have  also  traced  the  progress  of  those 
subterranean  operations,  which  the  ingenuity  of  man 
has  devised  for  discovering  these  hidden  stores,  and 
availing  himself  of  their  contents. 

Any  account  of  the  various  and  complicated  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  made  use  of  in  these  opera* 
tions,  or  of  the  processes  employed,  would  far  exceed 
our  limits;  we  may,  however,  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
diiHculties  to  be  surmounted  in  their  progress. 

The  rock  to  be  penetrated  is  sometinles  so  hard, 
as  immediately  to  turn  the  edge  of  eveky  tool  em- 
ployed against  it ;  at  others  so  soft,  as  immediately 
to  crush  in  upon  the  miner,  unless  his  excavations 
are  closely  followed  by  the  stroilgest  timbering.  The 
air  he  breathes  is  sometimes  so  impure,  as  scarcely 
to  allow  a  candle  to  bum  or  to  support  respiration, 
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ind  when  a  second  commnnication  with  the  atmo- 
iphere  cannot  be  obtained^  it  is  only  by  various  in- 
genious contrivances  that  this  evil  can  be  remedied. 
£vcn  when  ventilation  is  established,  the  temperature 
n  which  the  miner  carries  on  his  laborious  occupa- 
ion,  is  equal  to,  and  in  some  cases  greater,  than 
nrhat  is  felt  at  the  surface  during  the  hottest  summer's 
lay.  A  perpendicular  descent  by  ladders,  sometimes 
imounting  to  1600  or  1600  feet,  conveys  the  miner 
o  his  work;  and  the  still  more  fatiguing  ascent  from 
hat  depth,  is  required  to  bring  him  to  the  light  of 
lay  when  his  labour  is  ended ;  while,  in  either  case, 
nevitable  &nd  frightful  death  would  follow  from  a 
altering  step,  or  a  slip  from  a  careless  hold. 

As  the  workings  of  the  mine  proceed  in  depth  and 
ixtent,  the  water  of  the  surrounding  country  filters 
:hrough  the  rock  in  such  a  quantity,  that  were  it  not 
or  the  continual  action  of  enormous  columns  of 
jumps,  worked  by  very  powerful  steam-engines, 
he  mine  would  be  immediately  inundated. 

Even  when  these  and  many  other  difficulties  have 
t)een  surmounted,  at  vast  expense,  by  skill  and  per- 
severance, it  sometimes  happens  that  the  hopes  of  the 
miner  are  disappointed,  the  irregularity  of  nature,  in 
the  disposition  of  her  mineral  treasures,  being  in  some 
cases  such  as  to  deceive  the  best  founded  exi)ectations 
of  success. 

Let  ns  now,  however,  turn  to  the  surface  of  the 
mme,  and  trace  the  changes  which  will  have  taken 
place  there  during  the  progress  of  the  underground 
works  described  in  the  preceding  papers ;  for  although 
these  operations  are  themselves  unseen,  their  effects 
arc  extremely  apparent.  We  suppose,  of  course, 
that  the  mine  is  found  to  be  productive,  as  otherwise 
the  undertaking  would  early  have  been  hiought  to  a 
-luse. 

The  situation  of  mines  is  generally  dreary  in  the 
extreme,  often  the  summit  or  declivity  of  a  barren 
'liU  or  mountain;  for  nature,  with  a  wise  economy, 
usually  places  her  mineral  treasures  in  spots  almost 
insusceptible  of  cultivation,  and  where,  therefore,  the 
•creaking  up  of  the  surface,  and  strewing  it  with  the 
accumulated  fragments  of  rock  brought  from  below, 
(^anHo  no  damage  to  vegetation^  nor  impede  the  pur- 
s^ts  of  agriculture. 

The  working  of  the  mine  will  not  have  proceeded 

very  long,  before  the  influx  of   water  renders   it 

twcessary  to  make  an  effectual  provision  for  the 

drainage.      For  this  purpose^  if  circumstances  will 

^nit,  large  oivershot  water-wheels  are  erected,  but 

^  not,  one  or  more  steam-engines^  and,  in  course 

ot  time,  very  frequently  both  are  employed.     The 

^  and  rubbish  which  is  to  be  raised  from  the  mine, 

itqaires  also  considerable  power  to  be  provided  for 

it«  atraction,  and  this  is  generally  furnished  by  the 

lH)ne-niachine8  termed  whims,  but  in  very  rich  mines 

1?  stem-engines. 

Af  the  quantity  of  ore  produced  increases,  one  or 
^^ott  pieces  of  ground  on  the  surface  are  appro- 
priated to  its  reception,  with  suitable  erections  and 
^^PparatuB,  for  the  performance  of  the  various  me- 
^kaictti  operations  which  it  has  to  undergo,  previous 
^  passing  into  the  bands  of  the  smelter,  who,  by 
^^emical  processes  in  the  furnace^  reduces  it  to  the 
nietallic  state. 

The  increaaed  traffic  to  the  mine,  will,  by  this  time. 
We  occasioned  roads  to  be  made,  where,  perhaps, 
^(tn,  scarcely  a  path  existed,  and  the  rivulets  which 
Wl  bdbre  run  to  waste,  will  have  been  conducted 
hj  artifieial  rhiaimels  to  the  mine,  and  employed 
there  in  giving  motion  to  machinery  and  other  pur- 
poses. Nor  wili  the  comforts  and  convenience  of 
those  engaged  in  theie  operationa  have  been  neglected. 


A  suitable  building  will  early  have  been  erected  as 
an  olHce,  for  transacting  the  business  of  the  mine, 
and  also  as  a  temporary  residence  for  the  super- 
intendents, whose  duties  require  them  alternately  to 
be  on  the  spot  by  day  and  by  night.  Ranges  of 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  miners  will 
also  have  been  erected,  containing  separate  sheds  for 
each,  in  which  their  tools,  powder,  and  underground 
clothes  are  kept,  and  where  also  they  change  them- 
selves when  going  into  the  mine.  Thus  the  formerly 
barren  and  neglected  spot  becomes  covered  with 
buildings  and  machinery,  and  presents  a  scene  of 
bustle  and  activity,  of  which  description  can  hardly 
convey  an  adequate  idea. 

The  effects  of  this  new  source  of  employment  are 
not,  however,  by  any  means,  confined  to  the  surface 
of  the  mine  itself.  Numerous  cottages  for  the 
miners  will  have  sprung  up  within  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  two  around  it,  and  however  sterile  the  soil, 
it  will  at  length  be  subdued  by  patient  and  persever- 
ing industry,  and  formed  into  spots  of  garden-ground 
surrounding  them.  The  neighbouring  town  or  village 
will  also  increase  in  size  and  importance,  propor- 
tionally with  the  advancing  prosperity  of  the  mine. 
Not  unfrequently  when  the  nearest  village  is  remote, 
one  will  arise  near  the  mine  itself,  to  receive  the 
population  concentrated  around  it,  more  especially 
if,  as  is  often  the  cojso,  the  success  of  the  first  under- 
taking, should  occasion  others  of  a  similar  kind  near 
it,  and  thus  render  the  poi)ulation  of  a  permanent 
character.  Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  origin,  at 
periods  more  or  less  remote,  of  most  of  the  towns 
and  villages  scattered  over  many  of  the  mining 
districts,  both  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  which, 
but  for  their  mineral  treasures,  would  still  have  re- 
mained almost  uninhabited.  In  proof  of  this,  we 
may  give  a  striking  illustration  from  the  works  of 
the  celebrated  traveller  Humboldt,  speaking  of  one 
of  the  great  mines  of  Mexico,  he  observes,  **  when 
the  Count  de  la  Valeuciaua  (then  M.  Obreguon,) 
began  to  work  the  vein  of  Guanaxuato,  above  the 
valley  of  San  Xavier,  goats  were  feedmg  on  the  very 
hill,  which,  ten  years  afterwards,  was  covered  with  a 
town  containing  seven  or  eight  thousand  inhabitants." 

Havii^g  thus  traced  the  progress  of  a  mine  from 
itJB  first  simple  excavations,  briefly  noticing  the  works 
on  the  surface  connected  with  it,  and  the  wide  spread 
influence  of  these  operations,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  village  church,  with  its  "  heaven  directed  spiro," 
will  not  unfrequently  form  a  new  and  pleasing  feature 
in  the  scene  we  have  been  contemplating. 

F.  B. 


A  FAIR  IN  HINDOOSTAN. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  describe  the  singular  scene 
that  is  exhibited  at  the  fair  of  Ilurdwar,  where  the 
Hindoos  assemble  in  countless  multitudes,  to  combine, 
.jis  they  every  where  contrive  so  admirably  to  do, 
their  spiritual  and  temporal  pursuits. 

For  several  miles  before  we  reached  it,  we  had 
passed  thousands  of  people  in  every  description  or 
vehicle,  hastening  towards  it.  They  were  of  all  ages, 
all  costumes,  and  all  complexions  j  no  spot  u])()n 
earth  can  produce  so  great  a  variety  of  the  human 
race  at  one  assemblage,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  the  articles  of  different  sorts,  or  even  the 
countries  that  produce  them,  offered  for  sale  in  the 
streets.  The  merchants,  in  their  own  language, 
praise  their  own  commodities,  and  make  a  confusion 
of  tongues  highly  bewildering  to  a  iM^xYkfe^Si  \myv^>X., 
but  to  an  European  "  con.^>3Ls\niu.'«Qit«fc  coiAoxmdl^^* 
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There  are  horses  from  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
elephants,  camels,  and  buOalocs,  cows  and  sheep  ot 
every  denomination,  thitkly  crowded  together;  dogs, 
cats,  and  monkeys,  leopards,  bears,  and  cheators; 
sometimes  the  cubs  of  a  tigress,  and  always  from  the 
elk  to  the  mouse-deer,  every  species  of  that  animal. 
Shawls  from  Cashmere,  and  woollen- clutlis  from 
England,  are  displayed  on  the  same  stall ;  coral  from 
the  Red  Sea,  agate  from  the  Guzzarat,  precious  stones 
from  Ceylon,  gums  and  spices  from  Arabia,  ussaftclida 
and  rose-water  from  Persia,  brought  by  each  country 
to  the  mart,  lie  by  the  side  of  watches  from  France, 
pickles  from  China,  sauces  from  England,  and 
perfumes  from  Bond  Street  and  the  Rue  St,  Uonoi^. 
I  have  seen  a  case  of  French  rouge,  and  henna  for 
the  Angers  of  an  eastern  fair,  selling  in  adjoining 
booths;  antimony  to  give  a  languor  to  an  oriental 
eye,  and  all  the  embellishments  of  an  European 
toilet. 

In  roaming  through  the  fair,  you  are  amused  by 
the  tricks  of  the  eastern  jockeys :  here  one  is  ambling 
on  a  richly -caparisoned  horse,  with  necklaces  of 
iK'ads,  and  bangles  of  silver,  displaying  his  paces 
with  the  utmost  dexterity;  another  is  galloping  as 
hard  as  he  can,  to  show  how  admirably  he  can  bring 
him  on  his  haunches;  while  a  third  lets  his  horse 
loose,  and  ealla  him  by  a  whistle,  to  prove  his 
docility.  Eleplwnts  and  camels  arc  exhibiting  at  the 
same  time  their  several  graces  and  accomplishments; 
while  a  Persian,  with  a  brood  of  the  beautiful  eats  of 
his  country,  stands  quietly  by  to  attract  you  with  his 
quadrupeds,  if  you  should  fai)  in  making  a  bargain 
for  the  larger  ones. 

The  dealers  invariably  ask  ten  times  as  much  as 
they  mean  to  take,  and  vary  their  demands  as  they 
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gather  from  your  countenance  your  anxiety  or  ilidlf< 
ference  for  the  purchase.  It  is  not  uncommon  tor  ■ 
horse-dealer  to  fall,  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments, 
in  his  demand,  from  ten  to  one  thousand  rupees. 
When  the  bargain  is  about  to  be  concluded,  the 
buyer  and  the  seller  throw  a  cloth  over  their  hands, 
and,  naming  a  price,  ascertain  by  the  pressure  of 
certain  joints  how  nearly  they  arc  making  towards 
its  termination.  By  this  means,  in  the  midst  of  i 
crowd,  they  deal  in  secret;  and  it  is  laughable  to  see. 
through  an  aSeeted  air  of  carelessness,  how  deepl; 
they  are  interested. 

During  their  great  attention  to  worldly  matters, 
they  are  not  forgetful  of  the  grand  object  of  the 
Ilurdwar  meeting  :  crowds  succeeding  crowds  move 
all  day  towards  the  Ghaut,  and  no  minute  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  passes  without  being  marked  by 
the  rites  of  the  worship  of  the  Ganges ;  the  devout 
bathers  of  both  sexes  assemble  in  thousands,  and 
]H;rform  their  ablutions  with  so  perfect  a  siucerily 
and  indifference  to  appearance,  that  they  seem  nearly 
ignorant  whether  they  arc  clad  or  not.  The  Ghaut 
presents  as  singular  and  motley  a  sight  as  the 
fair  itself:  Europeans  lounging  on  the  backs  of 
elephants  to  witness  the  bathing — Brahmins  busy  io 
collecting  the  tributi. — religious  mendicants  display- 
ing every  species  of  indecency  and  distortion — and 
Christian  ministers  anxiously  and  industriously  dis- 
tributing to  the  pilgrims  copies  of  the  ScriptnrM 
translated  into  their  various  languages.  Some  of 
these  excellent  men — for  no  difhculty  or  labour  sUys 
them  in  their  heavenward  course — sit  in  tlic  porcbcs 
of  the  temples,  with  baskets  of  tracts  by  their  sides, 
giving  them  to  all  who  approach. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO, 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

The  modem  city  of  Mexico  stands  partly  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  one.  This  latter,  as  our  readers  will  rememher, 
from  our  description  in  a  precedinj;  number,  was  built  on  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  and  communicating  with 
the  main  land  by  artificial  dikes ;  the  present  capital,  on 
the  other  hand»  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  between  two 
and  ^hroo  miles  fVom  the  lake.  Persons  may  be  inclined, 
therefore,  to  use  Humboldt's  words,  either  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  descriptions  in  the  history  of  the  discoveries 
in  the  New  World,  or  to  believe  that  the  capital  of  Mexico 
docs  not  stand  on  the  same  ground  with  the  old  residence 
of  Afontezuroa :  *'  hut  the  city  has  certainly  not  changed 
its  ploeei  Ibr  tne  Cathedral  of  Mexico  occupies  examly 
the  ground  where  the  temple  of  Huitzilopochtli  sUx)d,  and 
the  present  street  of  Tacuba,  is  the  old  street  of  Tlacopan, 
throiigh  which  Cortes  made  his  famous  retreat,  on  the 
mclcdHCholy  ni^kt  of  the  1st  of  July,  1520."  The  difference 
of  situation  arises  solely  from  the  diminution  of  the  water  of 
the  lake  of  Teiouoo,  a  diminution  which  is  to  be  attributed 
to  both  natural  and  artificial  causes. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  general 
appeartn<se  of  the  modern  city  of  Mexico,  we  must  a^ain 
have  r^opurie  to  the  Unguage  of  Humboldt,  whose  ima- 
ginary pieture  of  the  ancient  capital,  we  transferred  to  our 
pages  in  a  former  number,  and  whose  descriptions  are  j 
always  fM  mueh  remarkable  for  their  eloquence,  as  their 
accuracy*  "  Mexico,*'  he  says,  *'  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
most  beautiftil  pities  that  Europeans  have  founded  in  either 
hemisphere.  With  the  exception  of  St.  Petersburffh,  Ber- 
lin, PniUdelphia,  and  the  more  modem  parts  of  London, 
no  town  of  tne  same  extent  can  bear  comparison  with  it, 
for  the  unilbrm  level  of  the  ground  which  it  occupies,  for 
the  regularity  and  breadth  of  tlie  streets,  and  for  the  size 
of  the  puhlfe  plaeet.  The  architecture  is  in  general  pure, 
and  in  somn  instances,  very  beautiful ;  the  buildings  are 
not  ]oa4e4  with  euperfluous  ornament,  while  the  stone  and 
perphvry  of  which  they  are  constructed,  give  them  an 
air  of  solidity,  and  occasionally,  oven  of  magnificence. 
Nothings  indeed,  can  be  more  rich  and  varied,  than  the 
])icture  which  the  valley  presents  from  the  Cathedral- 
tower,  on  a  fine  summer's  morning,  when  the  air  is  clear 
and  pnrei  and  the  cloudless  sky  exhibits  that  deep-blue 
tint,  whien  is  peculiar  to  the  dry  atmosphere  of  an  elevated 
position*  Immediately  beneath  the  spectator,  lies  the 
city  witli  its  magnificent  buildings ;  beyond  its  limits,  on 
every  side,  the  eye  sweeps  over  a  vast  plain  of  carefully- 
cultivated  fields,  which  stretch  to  the  very  foot  of  Colossal 
mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  city  seems 
bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  whose  basin, ' 
encircled  with  villages  and  hamlets,  recalls  to  mind  the 
most  beautifhl  lakes  of  the  Swiss  mountains.  Noble 
avenues  of  elm  and  poplar  lead  from  every  side  to  the 
capital ;  two  aqueducts,  raised  on  lofty  arches,  traverse  the 
plaio,  and  exhibit  an  api>earance  equally  agreeable  and 
interesting.  To  the  north  is  seen  tlie  magnificent  convent 
of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  backed  by  the  mountains 
Tcpeyacac;  and  around  it,  the  ground  is  diversified  hy 
ravines  overgrown  with  palms,  and  the  arborescent  yucca. 
Towards  the  south,  the  whole  plain  appears  one  immense 
garden  of  orange,  peach,  apple,  cherry,  and  other  Euro- 
pean fruit-trees.  This  beautiful  cultivation  forms  a  sin- 
gular contrast  with  the  wild  appearance  of  the  naked 
mountains  which  endose  the  valley,  and  among  which  the 
famous  volcanoes  of  La  Puebla*  Popocatepetl,  and  Iztacci- 
huatl,  are  the  most  distinguished.  The  first  of  these 
forms  an  enormous  cone,  t&  crater  of  which,  continually  I 
inflamed,  and  throwing  up  sm(^  and  ashes,  opens  in  the 
midst  of  eternal  snows.** 

This  is  certainly  a  splendid  picture ;  we  know  no  other 
capital  in  the  world,  offering  an  equal  combination  of 
similar  attractions.  We  must  remark,  however,  that 
Humboldt  has  sometimes  been  chared  with  a  disposition 
to  view  things  in  too  favourable  a  li^t,  occasionally  over- 
looking defects,  which  have  become  visible  to  subsequent 
observers,  in  the  objects  which  he  describes,  and  thus 
presenting  only  one  side  of  the  picture,  and  that  the  bright 
one.    The  following  extract  fiom  the  poo  of  ooa  of  our 


countrymen  will  supply  his  omission  in  tlie  present 
instance,  and  will  serve  to  show,  that  the  spot  which  he 
has  painted  in  such  glowing  colours,  is  not  without  con- 
siderable drawbacks  on  its  beauty  and  general  attractions. 


I  have  staid,**  says  Mr.  Beaufi)y,  in  his  interesting 
Mexican  Illustrations^  **  on  the  roofs  of   the  bouses  in 
Mexico,  for  a  considerable  time   together,  admiring   the 
beauty  of  the  buildings,  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  and  the 
mountainous  outline  on  every  side.    I  have  watched  till 
the  snow-capped  peak  of  Popocatepetl,  or  the  lower,  but 
far  finer  ana  broken  summits  of  IztaccihuatI,  have  been 
distinctly  visible  above  the  masses  of  clouds ;  when  they 
have  been  burnished  by  the  rays  of  a  setting  sun,  after  all 
below  was  in  darkness :  and  few  men  could  have  been  more 
hif^hly    gratified.       My   enthusiasm,  however,    has    not 
bhnded  me ;  I  still  disliked  the  swampy  bleak  flat  which 
met  my  view  each  time  I  quitted  the  town.    It  did  not  make 
me  transform  half  a  dozen  wild  fruits,  small  stony  wretched 
grapes,  peaches  like  green  almonds  or  bad  turnips,  into 
the  luscious  nroductions  of  the  West  Indies  or  English 
hot-houses.    Neither  did  it  warm  my  fancy  so  much,  that 
the    half-naked,  miserable-looking    Indians,  and    mixed 
castes,  who  crowd  the  streets,  shivering  at  each  rain-drop 
or  gust  of  wind,  under  a  ragged   sort  of  blanket,  then 
closely  wrapped    round    them  to  the  chin, — ^that  these 
melancholy-looking  wretches   should  seem  the  Arcadian 
peasants  of  poetic  fiction.** 

THE  OBAND  SQUABE. 

Thb  Grand  Square  of  Mexico  is  very  fine,  being  both 
spacious  in  itself,  and  surrounded  by  good  buildings.   A 
portion  of  it  is  represented  in  the  engraving  which  we  gave 
m  our  preceding  number  on  this  subject,  and  which  is 
reduced  from  a  splendid  plate  contained  in  Humboldt'fl 
Atlas  Pittoresque,  and  copied  originidly  from  a  picture  by 
a  Mexican  artist.    We  should  observe,  however,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Charles  the  Fourth,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  portion  of 
the  view,  and  which  was  once  the  boast  and  ornament  of 
the  city,  at  present  occupies  its  place.    It  was  originally 
erected  under  the  Spanish  dominion,  and  is  spoken  of  by 
all  travellers  as  a  very  creditable  work ;   indeed,  as  the 
finest  specimen  of  casting  in  the  New  World.    "It  is 
admirably  executed  ;"  says  Mr.  Poinsett,  "  and  after  that 
of  Agrippa,  in  Rome,  and  Peter  the  Great,  in  St  Peten- 
burgh  *,  is  the  most  spirited  and  graceful  equestrian  statue 
I  have  ever  seen.    It  was  cast  in  Mexico,  and  the  artist, 
Mr.  Tolsa,  succeeded  at  the  first  cast  of  the  rootal.    He 
deserves  great  credit,  to  have  himself  moulded,  cast,  and 
placed  a  statue  weighing   forty  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  in  a  country  so  destitute  of  mechanical  resources.** 
Beautifhl,  however,  as  was  this  statue,  and  much  as  it 
contributed  to  the  adornment  of  the  square,  as  indeed,  of 
the  whole  city,  it  was  still  the  statue  of  a  king ;  and  when, 
therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  unfortunate  struggle  with 
the  mother-country,  the  colonists  came  to  hate  every  thing 
regal,  the  very  name  of  this  noble  monument  sufficed  to 
seal  its  fate.    The  Mexican  liberals  hesitated  not  to  sacri- 
fice all  considerations  of  beauty  and  ornament,  to  the 
purity  of  their  republican  zeal;    and  the  effigy  of  the 
Spanish  monaroh  was  removed  with  ignominy  from  the 
proud  station  which  it  had  previously  occupied,  on  its  lofty 
pedestal  in  the  Grand   Square.     Captain  Lyon  saw  it 
standing  neglected  in  the  court  of  the  University  ;  and  he 
says,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  lost  to  the  public,  who 
sometimes  speak  of  it,  though  why,  he  knows  not,  as  the 
Caballo  de  Troya,  or  the  Trojan  Horse.    Whether  it  has 
since  been  restored  to  its  former  place,  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining. 

The  east  side  of  the  square,  or  that  which  appears  in 
front  of  our  view,  is  occupied  by  the  Cathedral ;  on  the 
north  stands  a  noble  building,  which,  under  the  old  order  of 
thmgs,  was  the  palace  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  and  which 
became  the  imperial  residence,  during  the  short  reign  of 
Iturbide.  At  present,  it  comprises  within  its  walls,  the 
residence  of  the  president,  the  senate-house,  and  all  the 
principal  public  oflices.  On  the  south  is  a  fine  row  of 
houses,  in  the  centre  of  which  sUnds  the  palace  of  the 
•  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  214. 
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Marquess  de  Vidle,  (the  deicendlEint  of  CoiiesJ  TuIgaHy 
called  the  Casa  del  Estado,  It  was  built  «k)n  after  the 
eonquest,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Montezuma. 
The  western  side  is  occupied  by  the  Portales,  a  range  of 
buildings  with  a  piacta  in  front,  consisting  of  shops,  &e., 
and  by  a  ibw  public  offices. 

The  pleasing  effect  of  the  Gratod  Square  is^  according 
to  Mr.  Bullocki  much  impaired  by  the  presence  of  "  a 
trumpery  building,  called  the  Paritm,'*  **  A  most  odious 
and  tasteless  bazaar,"  as  a  still  more  tnodem  traveller,  Mr. 
Tudor,  calls  it,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  retail 
business  of  Ae  city  is  transacted.  This  is  a  quadrangular 
building-,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  leng[th, 
and  intersected  by  a  number  of  streets  oir  passages,  which 
divide  it  into  uniform  compartments :  the  whcSe  of  it  is 
occupied  by  shops,  the  interior  of  which  is  laid  open  to 
view,  by  means  of  several  doors,  but  no  windows.  The 
goods  are  fandfuUy  exposed  on  stalls,  between  the  doors 
without,  or  assorted  on  shelves  within ;  the  larger  masses 
of  commodities  are  kept  in  a  room  behind.  The  several 
entrances  to  this  place  are  provided  with  strong  gates, 
and  watchmen  Are  stationed  both  inside  ancl  outside,  in 
whose  charge  ptoperty  to  any  amount  may  be  left  in  per- 
fect safety.  The  commodities  for  sale  consist  of  British 
and  foreign  goods,  as  well  as  of  the  produce  of  domestic 
manu&ctures. 

This  square  is  the  place  of  resort  for  a  curious  class  of 
people — ^the  Evangelistas^  as  they  are  called — a  sort  of 
ready-writers  whose  business  it  is  to  indite  memorials  and 
episties  for  those  who  cannot  write  themselves.  '*  I  saw 
about  a  dozen  of  these  men/*  says  Captain  Lyon,  '*  seated 
in  various  nooks  near  the  shop-doors,  occcupied  in  penning 
letters  from  the  dictation.  Most  of  them,  as  might  easily 
be  perceived,  were  writing  on  different  subjects:  some 
treated  of  business,  while  others,  again,  as  ^as  evident  by 
the  transfixed  hearts  at  the  top  of  tht6  paper,  wera  thin- 
Bcribing  the  tender  sentiments  of  the  young  men  or  women 
who  were  crouched  down  by  their  side.  I  looked  over  the 
shoulders  of  xhany  of  these  usefiil  scribes,  as  th^y  sat  with 
their  paper  placed  on  a  small  board  resting  on  their 
knees,  and  did  not  observe  one  who  wrote  a  bad  or  illegible 
hand.**  They  have  generally  to  airmnge  the  Verbal 
effusions  of  their  customers  into  the  sh^pe  of  a  tolerable 
piece  of  composition ;  and  in  this  they  display  considerable 
dexterity  and  readiness.  ''Memorials  to  ministers  and 
judges,  letters  of  condolenee  and  congratulation,  and  epis- 
tles breathing  love  ahd  friendship^  succeed  each  other 
rapidly,"  to  use  the  words  df  Mr.  Poinsett^  "and  appeal 
to  coat  but  little  effort.  Some  of  tiiem,**  he  adds,  "are 
tolerable  improvisaton— 4i  faculty  more  conimon  among 
the  people  of  Spanish  America  than  it  is  even  among  the 
Italians." 

SUftEBTll. 

The  streets  of  Mexico  are  all  straight;  most  of  them  are 
between  one  and  two  miles  in  len^h,  and  they  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles.  In  looking  down  them  towards 
the  exteriot  of  the  city,  the  view  is  Ixranded  by  the  distant 
country,  and  a  pleasing  illusion  is  thus  produced.  "  Every 
one,"  says  Mr. Ward,  "who  has  resioed  in  a  southern 
climate,  knows  how  much  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
tends  to  diminish  distances ;  but  even  at  Madrid,  where  the 
summer-sky  is  beautifViUy  dear,  I  never  saw  it  produce 
this  effect  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree  as  at  Mexico.  The 
whole  valley  is  surrounded  with  mountains,  most  of  which 
are  at  least  fifteen  miles  from  the  capital,  yet,  on  looking 
down  tny  of  the  principal  streets,  it  appears  to  be  termi- 
mated  by  a  mass  of  rocks  which  are  seen  so  distinctly  that, 
on  a  fine  day,  one  can  trace  all  the  undulations  of  the  sur- 
face, and  almost  count  ^e  trees  and  little  patches  of  vege- 
tation which  a^  scattered  over  it" 

The  streets  of  Mexico  are  perfectly  level, — ^they  have 
scarcely  any  inclination  whatever.  This  circumstance, 
though  productive  tyf  considerable  convenience  in  some 
respects,  is  yet  a  source  of  much  disadvantage  in  others ; 
for  after  a  ieavy  storm  the  water  wfll  remain  stagnant 
for  hours  together;  indeed,  during  the  rainy  season, 
it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  tnat  the  streets  are, 
for  a  diort  time,  perfectly  impassable  un  foot ;  and  then 
those  who  are  in  a  hurry,  and  who  cannot  send  fo¥  a 
hackney  coach,  hire  porters  to  carry  them  on  their  shoul- 
ders. Tkavellers  give  a  laughable  account  of  tiie  tricks  of 
these  fellows.  They  carry  their  burden  into  the  centre  of 
the  wateir  and  then  demand  an  increase  of^y;— if  the 


umg^ise  passenger  murmur^  at  the  reqn^tt  he  is  quietly 
deposited  in  the  gutter. 

The  streets  of  Mexico  are  very  well  paved, — ^both  the 

Eortion  appropriated  to  pedestrians,  and  that  reserved  for 
orses  and  vehicles.  Carriages  are  rolling  about  the  city 
all  day  long,  in  almost  countless  numbers ;  they  bc^n  to 
move  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  continue  incessantly 
until  the  same  hour  at  night.  Every  family  of  respecta- 
bility keeps  one  or  two  coaches,  and  two  pairs  of  mules. 
The  bodies  of  these  vehicles  are  handsome  in  form,  though 
rather  large;  instead  of  being  decorated  with  arms,  as 
among  us,  they  are  gaudily  bedizened  with  naintings 
of  various  subjects,  often  taken  from  the  heathen  my- 
thology. The  lower  part  is  very  clutaisy; — the  distance 
between  the  two  axletrees  is  not  less  than  twelve  f^et,  and 
both  before  and  behind  there  is  a  projection,  to  whieh 
are  (kstened  the  leathers  that  suspend  the  body  of  the 
machine.  The  mules  are  yoked  some  feet  in  advance; 
the  coachman  rides  one  of  them,  leaving  the  view  before 
the  carriage  quite  open.  The  appearance  of  the  whole 
equipage,  with  the  mules  so  far  a-head,  is  described  as 
ungraceful,  especially  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  neatness  of  an  English  carriage;  nevertheless, 
there  is  both  safety  and  ease  in  the  coach  itself,  and  thus 
the  stranger  soon  becomes  reconciled  to  its  appearance. 

MuleJB  are  used,  in  Mexico,  for  draught,  in  preference  to 
horses  ;  and  when  large,  they  are  valued  at  as  high  a  sum 
as  a  thousand  dollars  (about  two  hundred  pounds)  the 
pair.  Mr.  Poinsett  speaks  of  some  which  he  saw  in  the 
stables  of  the  Conde  de  ftegla,  a  nobleman  often  men- 
tioned by  Huml>oldt  as  remarkable  for  his  rich  mines  and 
his  vast  landed  estates,  whose  height  exceeded  sixteen 
hands.  "The  greatest  luxury  of  a  Mexican,"  he  adds,  "is 
to  have  four  of  these  fine  mules  drawing  a  carriage  richly 
painted  and  Varnished.  Even  when  not  used,  they  ai^ 
kept  harnessed  to  the  catria^,  and  standing  In  the  court- 
yard fVom  morning  to  night.  The  harness  is  heavily 
ornamented  with  brass  plates,  and  the  tails  of  the  knules 
are  enclosed  in  stout  leathern  bags." 

Nor  is  there  any  want  of  equestrians  th  \he  streets. 
Like  the  carriages,  they  begin  to  show  themselves  about 
ten  in  the  morning ;  and,  tul  sun^set,  Hiey  continue  pa- 
rading, with  a  slow  and  stately  paeo, — the  riden  decked  out 
in  all  the  finery  of  the  fashion,  and  the  hoifses  gaily 
caparisoned  with  a  profhsion  of  trappings.  The  complete 
equipment  of  a  Mexican  gentleman  in  the  national  riding- 
dress  is  very  curious,  and,  moreover,  enormously  expensive. 
The  back  and  quarters  of  the  horse  are  covered  with  a 
coating  of  leather,  sometimes  stamped  end  gilt,  and  some- 
times curiously  wrought,  but  always  terminating  in  a 
fringe  or  border  of  little  tags  of  brass,  irt>n,  or  silver,  which 
make  t  prodigious  Jingling  at  every  step.  The  saddle  is 
large,  and  richly  embroidered  with  silk,  gold,  and  silver ; 
in  front  it  rises  into  a  lofty  pommel  which  is  adorned  with 
the  same  metals.  The  bridle  is  ugly  in  appearance,  and 
connected,  by  large  silver  ornaments,  witn  a  powerful 
Arabic  bit,  of  very  great  weight,  which  enables  a  rider  to 
manage  even  the  most  spirited  horses  with  facility. 

The  horseman  himself  is  decked  out  in  much  the  same 
style  as  his  steed.  First  there  is  his  sombrero,  a  low- 
crowned  hat,  with  a  brim  six  inches  wide,  and  a  broad 
edging  of  gold  or  silver  lace ;  then  he  has  a  Jacket  of  cloth 
or  printed  calico,  likewise  embroidered  with  gold  or  silk, 
or  trimmed  with  rich  ftir ;  and  a  pair  of  breeches  of  some 
extraordinary  colour,  (pea-green  or  azure,  Mr.  Ward  says,) 
open  at  the  knee,  to  show  the  much-iVihged  botas,  and 
terminating  in  two  points  considerably  below  it.  To 
increase  the  attractive  powers  of  these  lower  garments, 
they  are  thickly  studded  down  the  side  with  large  silver 
buttons.  Next  comes  the  cloth  mafiqa,  or  riding-cloak, 
of  blue  or  purple  colour,  which  is  often  thrown  over  the 
saddle  and  crossed  behind  the  ttder  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  display  the  circular  piece  of  velvet  in  the  centre  through 
which  the  head  is  passed  when  the  man^  is  worn,  and 
which  is  in  general  very  beautifully  embroidered. 

The  botOy  however,  is  thechief  article  of  the  equipments, 
—the  real  pride  of  the  true  Mexican  cavalier.  "This," 
says  Mr.  fteaufoy,  "  is  fotmed  »f  the  skin  of  a  deer,  well- 
tanned  and  soft ;  and  being  then  stamped  with  a  variety  of 
pleasing  figures,  is  bound  roUnd  the  le^  With  a  coloured 
gartei*,  below  the  knee ;  on  horse-back  it  gives  the  rider 
a  firmer  hold  than  the  English  top-boot,  because,  being 
more  flexible,  it  accommodates  itself  to  every  motion  of  the 
animal."  The  spun  are  of  a  most  primitive  kind,  weigh 
ing  ttom  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  each ;  they  are 
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bound  to  the  ftot  by  riide  chains  and  elamty  iron  bars. 
The  rowels  of  Uiese  enormous  instmments  are  quito  in 
proportion ;  the  common  size  is  three  inches  in  diameter, 
sometimes  it  reaches  four,  and  if  by  any  chance  the  wearer 
is  forced  to  dismount,  they  trail  at  ms  heels,  along  the 
ground,  in  a  style  any  thing  but  elegant. 

HOUSES. 

Thb  general  appearance  of  the  houses  of  Mexico  is  very 
good ;— "  there  are  none  of  those  wooden  balconies,**  to  use 
tne  words  of  Humboldt,  "  which  disfigure  so  much  all  the 
European  cities  in  both  the  Indies.    The  balustrades  and 

Sites  are  all  of  Biscay  iron,  ornamented  with  bronze,  and 
e  houses,  instead  of  roofs,  have  terraces  like  those  in 
Italy  and  other  southern  countries.**  Many  of  these 
terraces  are  covered  with  flowers,  which  afford  a  pleasant 
place  of  resort  in  a  fine  evening,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Bullock,  give  to  the  city,  when  seen  from  an  elevation,  a 
fhr  more  beautiful  appearance  than  is  offered  by  any 
in  Europe—"  where  the  red-tiled  and  defiirmcd  roofs  and 
shapeless  stacks  of  chimneys  are  the  principal  features  in 
the  prospect.**  The  height  of  the  nouses  is  variously 
stated  by  diflferent  travellers ;  Mr.  Ward  says,  they  "  sel- 
dom exceed  one  story** — ^the  author  of  A  Sketch  of  the  Cus- 
toms and  Sodetu  of  Mexico,  says  they  are  "  mostly  of  two 
stories,  * — ^Mr.  Bullock  says  they  are  "  generally  of  three,'* 
—and  Mr.  Poinsett  make  them  "  of  three  and  four.**  Their 
Ikonts  are  painted  of  various  colours,  while,  crimson, 
brown,  light-green,  or  yellow,  and  frequently  have  in- 
scriptions upon  them  taken  from  Scripture;  sometimes 
the  paint  is  superseded  by  glazed  porcelain  arranged  in 
a  variety  of  designs,  giving  Sie  whole  a  "  rich  and  mosaic 
appearance.** 

As  is  the  case  in  many  continental  cities,  the  practice 
very  generally  prevails  in  Mexico,  of  letting  out  the 
ground-floor  of  private  houses,  even  the  most  splendid  ones, 
as  shops,  stores,  and  manufactories.  The  entrance  is 
generally  by  a  pair  of  large  folding-gates,  which  lead  into 
an  open  court,  filled  with  trees  and  flowers,  and  having  the 
different  apartments  around  it ;  a  broad,  handsome,  stone 
staircase,  conducts  to  the  balconies,  from  which  the  ap- 
proach is  direct  into  the  rooms.  "  Nothing,**  we  are  told, 
'^can  be  better  calculated  than  these  residences  for  the 
ilelightTul  climate,  in  a  country  where  change  of  tempera- 
ture is  scarcely  known,  where  permanent  spring  reigns, 
where  fire-places  are  never  seen,  and  where  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  have  glass-windows,  to  exclude  the  night-air 
from  the  bed-rooms. 

But  the  furniture,  and  internal  decorations  of  the  houses, 
fll  accord  with  the  appearance  which  they  present  exter- 
nally. Carpets  are  viry  little  used:  a  few  of  the  houses  of 
the  nobility  display  smaU  ones,  or  pieces.  Hearth-rugs,  of* 
course,  are  not  needed,  where  there  are  no  fire-places;  but 
thev  are  considered  to  make  capital  saddle-cloths. 

ihe  chief  deficiency  is,  however,  not  of  things  which 
have  never  been  used  in  the  country,  but  of  things  which 
were  once  in  very  common  request:  the  cause  of  it  is  thus 
traced  by  Mr.  Bullock.  '*  The  closing  of  the  mines,  the 
expulsion  of  the  rich  Spanish  families,  and  sixteen  years 
of  revolutionary  warfare,  with  all  the  concomitant  miseries, 
have  Avrought  a  melancholy  alteration  in  the  fortunes  of 
individuals,  and  in  the  general  state  of  the  country ;  and  in 
this  the  capital  bears  no  inconsiderable  share.  The  superb 
tables,  chandeliers,  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  of  solid 
silver,  the  magnificent  mirrors  and  pictures,  framed  in  the 
same  precious  metal,  have  now  passed  through  the  mint, 
and,  in  the  shape  of  dollars,  are  circulating  over  Europe 
and  Asia;  and  mmilies  whose  incomes  have  exceeded  holf- 
a-inillion  per  annum,  can  now  scarcely  procure  the  means 
of  a  scanty  existence.**  There  certainly  has  been  nothing 
in  the  few  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  BuUock 
wrote,  to  induce  us  to  suppose  that  the  state  of  things  has 
at  all  improved. 

SHOPS. 

Tbs  shops  of  Mexico  are  an  interesting  feature  of  the  city, 
though,  unlike  our  o?ni,  they  make  very  little  display. 
They  have  no  windows,  we  are  told,  two  or  three  aoors 
allowing  ingress  at  once  "  to  the  lights,  the  air,  the  dust, 
and  the  customer.**  The  working  of  gold  and  silver,  is 
carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  shops  which  are 
devoted  to  the  productions  of  Uiis  art,  may  stand  at  the 
head  of  all  the  rest  *'  The  first  si^ht  of  a  milliners  shop,** 
says  Mr.  Bullock,  "mnst  always  raise  a  smile  on  the  face  of 
a  newly-arrived  foreigner.    Twenty  or  thirty  brawny  fellows. 


of  all  complexions,  with  mnstaehioi,  are  exposed  to  the 
street,  employed  in  decorating  the  dresses,  and  sewing 
muslin  frowns,  in  making  flowers,  and  trimming  caps,  and 
other  articles  of  female  attire;  whilst  perhaps  at  the  next 
door,  a  number  of  poor  girls  are  on  their  knees  on  the  floor, 
engaged  in  the  laborious  occupation  of  grinding  chocolate, 
wluch  is  here  always  performedby  hand.**  The  apothecaries* 
shops,  or  stores,  are  curious ;  the  stock  which  they  usually 
contain,  is  enormous, — perhaps  filling  a  whole  bouse, — and 
the  prices  which  are  chareed  ibr  even  ue  commonest  articles, 
are  exorbitant.  Shops  K>r  the  sale  of  brandy  and  pulque, 
(of  which  we  shall  speak  below,)  are  but  too  common;  and 
by  the  gay  display  of  their  various-coloured  poisons,  in 
handsome  decanters,  present  such  a  temptation  to  the  poor 
Indians,  that  few  who  possess  a  media,  (a  small  coin  worth 
about  three-pence,)  can  carry  it  home. 

While  speaking  of  shops,  we  may  notice  that  there  is  one 
class  of  establishments  very  essential  to  the  public  aooommo- 
dation,  of  which  a  great  dearth  exists  in  Mexico;  we  mean 
inns,  and  places  similar  to  our  coffee-houses,  or  Uie  French 
restaurateurs.    There  is  a  Sociedad  MesieanOf  as  well  u 
some  fow  other  houses,  where  a  room  can  be  hiitod,  but  Mr. 
Beaufoy  tells  us,  that  neither  beds  nor  other  eoDTeniencn 
are  to  be  found  in  them ;  four  bare  walls  once  whitewashed, 
a  roof,  and  pertiaps  two  boards  to  lie  down  on.  are  the 
extent  of  the  accommodations  afforded.     Captvn  Lyon 
gives  them  much  the  same  character ;  "  the  Mesons,  he 
says,  "  are  beyond  description  oflSensive  and  inoommoAMs. 
Cook-shops,**  he  adds,  **  for  other  than  arrieros  and  Isftraa 
are  very  scarce,  and  an  absolute  stranger  would  live  worse 
in  Mexico,  than  the  poor  wretches  who  dive  (or  thev  dioMn 
in  the  regions  of  St.  Giles.** 

There  is  a  custom  mentioned  by  one  of  the  abofs  gen- 
tlemen, as  universal  in  Mexico ;  and  which,  he  says,  u 
exceedingly  annoying  to  Europeans,  who  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing,—*'  the  demanding  uf  payment  befcxehand, 
for  the  articles  ordered.  Your  washerwoman,  on  tskiag 
away  the  linen,  asks  for  an  advance  of  money  to  buy  the 
soap;  the  tailor  wants  cash  to  purchase  the  cloth,  the  thread, 
the  buttons ;  all  do  the  same  from  the  highest  to  the  loirest. 
It  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  a  convenient  forgetiulness  the 
Spaniards  used  to  be  troubled  with,— that  of  not  paying  for 
articles  after  they  were  delivered.**  The  system  is  even 
extended  beyond  these  small  matters ;  if  you  purchase  or 
hire  a  house,  mines,  or  any  thing,  the  owner  insists  on  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  sum  being  given  him  at  once.  Con- 
tract with  a  man  to  supply  you  with  timber  or  cotton,  and 
he  ends  his  agreement  with  "  Provided  you  ftimish  ne 
with  such  a  proportion  of  the  value,  as  may  procure  the 
necessary  mules  and  oxen  for  the  conveyance.*' 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Thb  public  buildings  of  Mexico  are  numerous  and  splendid, 
we  can  only  glance  at  the  principal  among  them,  for  i 
detailed  description  of  all  would  far  excemi  our  limits. 
The  edifice  which  we  mentioned  as  occupying  the  north  side 
of  the  grand  square,  and  which  is  still  caUed  the  Palace, 
may,  perhaps,  be  placed  at  the  head  of  them ;  its  pre-emi- 
nence in  one  respect  is  decided — it  is  the  largest  erectioo 
in  the  ci^.  Mr.  Bullock  calls  it  "a  truly  magnificent 
building  ;*  Mr.  Beaufoy  thought  it  "  imposing  only  from  iti 
size.**  It  has  four  large  courts  within,  around  which  the 
different  offices  are  distributed.  The  senate-house  which 
is  contained  within  this  pile,  is  described  as  a  small  oral 
chamber  very  prettily  furnished,  having  a  httle  gallery  ior 
visiters  at  either  end,  but  ill-situated  for  hearing.  Captain 
Lyon  visited  it  while  the  assembly  was  engaged  in  a 
debate ;  he  says  that  '*  every  thing  seemed  well-conducted, 
except  that  very  strong  language  was  unceremoniously 
made  use  of  amongst  the  speakers.  While  the  discussion 
was  at  its  highest,  the  president  all  on  a  sudden  gave 
notice  that  it  was  two  o'clock^  silence  immediately  ensued 
— all  the  members  moved  off—and  thus  ended  tM  day  i*^ 
it  being  an  established  rule,  that  no  Bovemment-affain 
should  ever  keep  these  patriots  from  Uieir  dinners  and 
siestas,  and  that  after  the  stated  hour,  every  man  should  be 
permitted  to  retire  and  recruit  exhausted  nature." 

The  Mineria,  or  College  of  Mines,  is  a  building  erected 
by  the  same  individual  who  cast  the  equestrian  statue,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  as  standing,  or  having  stood,  in  the 
Grand  Square.  Mr.  Ward  says  that  it  is  a  magnificent 
building,  the  plan  of  which  does  honour  to  the  architect; 
unfortunately,  however,  from  some  radical  defect  in  the 
execution,  the  whole  stmctare  is  now  fidling  into  ruins,  or 
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exvmcB  or  itubstka  sxvo 

ni,  tt  iMit,  a  few  jeut  ago.  Most  of  the  buildings  in 
Vaico  are  ueceiiarily  boilt  on  piles,  in  conseauence  of 
IbtlMseneu  of  the  soil;  and  it  is  supposed  that  there  was 
nine  want  of  care  in  driving  the  piles  on  which  the  fuun- 
duioDi  of  the  Mineria  were  laid,  or,  perhaps,  that  they 
>«re  not  driven  to  a  sufficient  depth.  The  consequence  is, 
tbit  the  whole  superstructure  has  given  way,  the  lower 
fcor  having  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  street.  "  It  is 
^Dite  melancholy,"  says  Hr.  Ward,  "  to  see  magnificent 
I"*  of  columns,  windows  and  doors  completely  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  with  walb  and  staircases  cracking  in  every 

Om  of  the  courts  of  the  Palace  is  occupied  by  a  small 
loUnic  garden,  which,  previously  to  the  Revolution,  was 
ttr;'  rich ;  soon  after  the  beginning  of  that  event,  however, 
■  [Drtion  of  it  was  appropriated  to  barracks  fur  the  body 
{itrd  of  the  viceroys.  It  is  now  chielEy  remarkable  fur 
pouessing  two  of  the  only  three  specimens  known  to  exist 
ix  Mexico,  of  the  celebrated  Arbol  de  lai  manitai,  (or  tree 
<f  Ibe  little  hands;)  where  they  came  from,  or  where 
°tliers  m^  be  found  growing  in  a  wild  state,  nobody 
^Mr*.  like  tree  is  about  forty  feet  high,  with  a  smooth 
inink,  destitute  of  blanches  ^most  to  the  top ;  but  the 
bai|^  then  stretch  over  a  considerable  distance,  with 
luft  leavei  and  numerous  flowers  hangiug  downwards 
™i  among  the  tbUage.  Tliese  Sowers  are  very  beautiful, 
kiiyi  of  a  red  colour,  and  having  the  centre  in  the  furm 
^  «  hand,  with  the  Angers  « little  bent  inwards, 

ACASEXT  OP  TBS  FINS  ART8, 

Akono  the  finest  institutions  which  this  capital  could 
bout  tor  the  promotion  of  literature  and  art,  the  Academy 
if  Painting  and  Sculpture,  or  the  Academia  de  lot  Nobles 
JrlM,  as  it  is  called,  occupied  a  very  high  rank. 

Ihe  picture  which  Humboldt  has  drawn  of  the  state  of 
Ai)  diabUshment.  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
HaieOk  is  a  very  flattering  one,  and  contrasts  forcibly  with 
*'  ants  which  later  writers  have  given  us.     The 

n  its  condition  has  arisen  from  the  same  causes  to 
._  s  are  to  attribute  the  general  decline  of  this  city, 
vA  the  injury  that  has  been  suffered  by  other  institutioos; 
■>iDely,tbe  unfortunate  drcamstances  in  which  the  country 
W  baeii  placed,  since  the  commencement  of  the  struggle 
in  indepMidence  against  Spaia.  The  following  is  Huni- 
toldl's  deaoriptioo,— it  will  show  our  readers  what  this 
Academy  onee  was. 

'  The  revenoes  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  amount  to 
ISJ.OOO  fraires,  (upwards  of  £3000) ;  of  which  the  govem- 
nwnt  giTBi  60.000,  tha  bodj  of  Hexican  nuners  nearly 
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25,000.  and  the  cojuulado  or  association  of  merchants  tnore 
than  15,000.  Instruction  is  communicated  gratis.  It  is 
not  conHned  to  the  drawing  of  landscapes  and  flgurcs; 
they  have  had  the  good  sense  to  employ  other  means  for 
exciting  Ihe  national  industry.  The  Academy  labours 
successfully  to  introduce  among  the  artisans  a  (astc  for 
elegance  and  beautiful  Ibrms.  Large  rooms,  well  lighted 
by  Argand  lamps,  contain  every  evening  some  hundreds  of 
young  people,  of  whom  some  draw  from  rilievo,  or  living 
models,  while  others  copy  drawing!  of  furniture,  chandeliers, 
or  other  ornaments  in  bronze.  In  lliia  assemblage  (and 
this  is  very  remarkable,  in  the  midst  of  a  country  where 
prejudices  of  the  nobility  against  the  castes,  are  so  very 
inveterate,)  rank,  colour,  and  race,  are  confounded.  We 
see  the  Indian  and  the  Mestizo  (or  half-casle)  sitting  beside 
the  white,  and  the  son  of  a  poor  arliaan,  in  emulation  with 
the  children  of  the  great  lords  of  the  country.  It  is  a  con- 
solation to  obsen'e,  that  under  every  zone  the  cultivation  of 
science  and  arts  establishes  a  certain  equality  among  men, 
and  obliterates,  for  a  time  at  least,  all  those  petty  passions 
of  which  the  effects  are  so  prejudicial  to  social  happiness." 

The  collection  of  casts  oelonging  to  this  institution  is 
remarkably  fine,  or  at  least  was  so ;  it  is  said  to  have  cost 
the  king  of  Spain  upwards  of  £6000.  When  Mr.  Poinsett 
saw  them  they  were  in  eKcellcnt  preservation,  but  it  was 
doubtful,  he  says,  how  long  they  would  remain  so,  as  the 
roof  was  partly  olF  immediately  above  them,  and  the  rain 
fell  upon  the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  placed. 
We  find  no  mention  of  them  in  the  works  of  any  travellers 
who  have  visited  the  city  recently;  so  that  whether  the 
state  of  things  is  at  all  improved,  we  have  not  the  mean* 
of  knowing. 

The  state  of  painting,  unless  greatly  improved  of  late, 
cannot  be  very  nourishing  at  present.  Not  one  landscape 
or  architectural  painter  remained  in  this  great  city  when 
Mr.  Bullock  visited  it:  we  can  hardly  see  how  the  case 
could  be  otherwise,  when   the  chief  employment   of  the 

Esncil  is  in  decorating  the  panels  of  coach-bodies,  and  the 
eads  of  wooden  bedsteads.  There  are  a  vast  number  of 
pictures,  some  of  them  old,  in  the  churches  and  convents, 
but  few  have  been  found  of  any  great  merit,  or  "  worth  tha 
expense  of  removing."  There  are  scarcely  any  private 
collections ;  those  that  did  exist  in  the  olden  days,  have 
disappeared  under  the  pressure  of  the  calamities  of 
modem  times. 


Thi  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  is  the  Roman 
Catholic ;  by  the  third  article  of  the  federal  canitibUMm, 
that  is  esUblished  excVtuneX^f  %a  \\»  i<a)E>i»v<A  <tto  «*»». 
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It  was  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and  "  propagated 
among  the  natives,"  according  to  Mr.  Ward,  •*  more  by 
the  arms  of  the  first  conquerors,  than  by  the  arguments  of 
the  friars  who  accompanied  them ;"  and  it  has  since  been 
preserved  during  the  last  three  centuries,  "  with  all  the 
intolerance  of  spirit  for  which  the  mother-country  is  so 
remarkable." 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  conceive  a  stronger  picture  of  men- 
tal debasement,  than  is  exhibited  in  the  religious  condition 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  present  population  of  Mexico. 
What  must  we  think  of  a  country  where  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole  people  are  so  deeply  sunk  in  superstition,  as  to 
yield  impHcit  credence  to  some  of  the  grossest  fables  that  were 
ever  invented  for  the  deception  of  mankind, — where  un- 
bounded faith  is  reposed  in  the  efficacy  of  a  set  of  unmean- 
ing or  idolatrous  mummeries, — where,  to  use  Mr.  Bcaufoy's 
words,  •*  not  a  hut  or  a  garden,  a  pig-sty  or  a  foot-path,  can 
bo  used,  until  blessed  and  ornamented  with  a  wooden 
cross," — where  the  churches  are  crowded  with  images, 
"each  otio  more  reverenced  than  the  Almighty  himself;" 
and  where  **  women  and  even  men  prostrate  themselves  on 
the  floor  at  the  raising  of  the  host,  and  make  the  sign  of 
the  cro^s  wiih  thbir  tongues  amid  the  dust  and  filth  ?"  All 
these  thitigs  Are  sad  evidences  of  degradation ;  and  still 
furthet  testittiohy  may  be  found  in  many  incidents  which 
are  related  b^  travellers.  As  a  specimen  of  the  ludicrous 
cxti-avagancibs  into  which  intolerance  and  credulity  dd 
lead  thb  inhabitants  of  this  country,  our  readers  may  take 
the  fact,  that  soiile  horses  which  had  arrived  from  England 
were  actually  accused  of  heresv,  (our  own  country  being, 
of  course,  thought  peculiarly  heretical,)  and  would  have 
been  stoned  to  deatn,  but  for  the  timely  interposition  of  a 
guard  of  soldiers.  Unfortunately  this  state  of  things  is 
not  confined  to  the  lower  classes;  at  least,  so  we  may 
infer  from  the  circumstance  of  there  having  been  some 
debate  in  the  Mexican  Congress  about  tlie  national  advan- 
tages that  were  likely  to  ensue  from  cashiering  one  patron 
.saint  and  electing  another. 

When  we  bear  all  these  things  in  mind,  we  shall  not 
find  much  difficulty  in  assenting  to  the  position  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Poinsett,  that  "  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  or 
America,  where  the  superstitious  forms  of  worship  are 
more  strictly  observed  than  in  Mexico.  Tlie  Indians," 
adds  that  gentleman,  "  who  were  with  difficulty  won  from 
their  idolatry,  love  to  blend  the  superstition  of  their  former 
worship  with  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They  are 
fond  or  pageants  and  processions ;  and  frequently  represent 
the  Nativity,  Crucifixion,  and  other  sacred  mysteries  of 
our  holy  religion.  This  disposition  to  represent  heavenly 
things  by  sensible  images,  is  common  in  all  Catholic 
countries.  I  have  seen  theatrical  representations  of  the 
Nativity  in  Rome.  They  tell  us  tliat  the  distinction 
between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  is  never  lost  sight 
of;  but  1  cannot  believe  this  to  be  true  of  the  ignorant 
multitude  of  Rome,  or  of  the  poor  Indians  in  Mexico. 
These  poor  people  are  as  much  idolaters  as  they  wCre  in 
the  days  of  Montezuma.** 

CnURCUES. 

The  churches  of  Mexico  are  very  numerous;  an  Ame- 
rican gentleman  counted,  within  the  limits  of  the  city, 
105  cupolas,  spires,  and  domes;  and  the  actual  number  of 
churches  is  about  60.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
cathedral,  which  covers  an  immense  space  of  ground ;  it 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  great  temple  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  under  its  foundations  many  valuable  relics  of  Mexican 
antiquity  are  supposed  to  be  buried.  Its  appearance  is 
curious,  as  our  readers  may  perceive  by  a  reference  to  the 
Engraving  which  we  gave  of  its  principal  front,  in  the  former 
Supplement  on  Mexico.  One  portion  is  low,  and  of  bad 
Gothic  architecture;  the  remaining  part,  which  is  more 
handsome,  is  biiilt  in  the  Italian  style,  and  decorated  with 
statues,  pilasters,  and  a  variety  of  ornaments. 

Tlie  interior  of  this  edifice  is  highly  embellished ;  but 
though  riches  have  been  lavished  on  it  with  profusion, 
there  is  nothing  grand  or  imposing  in  its  general  effect. 
Its  wooden  carvings  are  beautifully  executed,  and,  altoge- 
ther, it  is  superior  to  the  other  churches  of  the  city ;  the 
prevailing  character,  however,  is  gaudiness.  "  On  enter- 
ing," says  Mr.  Bullock,  "  I  felt  something  like  disappoint- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the 
interior.  The  centre  is  nearly  filled  by  the  ponderous 
erections,  which  entirely  obstruct  its  otherwise  fine  appear- 
ance,  and  the  high  altar  ia  too  large  for  the  place  it  occupies. 


Many  of  the  smaller  paintings  appeared  to  be  of  value, 
and  works  of  the  old  Spanish  and  Italian  masters ;  but 
they  are  so  placed,  and  in  such  an  obscure  light,  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  judge  decisively  of  their  merit."  The 
centre  of  the  church  is  occupied  by  a  balustrade,  which  is 
composed,  according  to  Mr.  Ward,  of  a  metal  broueht  from 
China  through  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  which  is  said 
to  be  a  composition  of  brass  and  silver;  it  is  massive,  and 
adorned  with  a  great  many  figures,  but,  on  the  whole,  not 
remarkable  for  beauty.  Mr.  Bullock  says,  that  the  metal 
is  consin?red  to  be  of  such  value,  that  a  silversmith  of 
Mexico  IS  said  to  have  made  an  offer  to  the  bishop,  to  cou- 
stnict  a  new  rail  of  solid  silver  of  the  same  weight,  in 
exchange  for  it. 

It  is  in  the  outer  wall  of  this  cathedral  that  is  fixed  the 
curious  Calendar    Stone,  vulgarly  called  *'  Montezuma's 
Watch,*'  by  which  the  ancient  Aztecks  used  to  designate 
the  months  of  the  year.    It  is  circular  in  form,  and  con- 
sists of  a  mass  of  porphyry,  weighing  more  than  24  tuns; 
in  the  centre  is  a  hideous  head,  sculptured  in  relief,  repre- 
senting **  the  sun  in  his  four  motions  \'  ih)und  this  is  a 
double  row  of  hieroglyphics,  behind  which  again  there  are 
other  circles  in  relief.    At  a  little  distance  fVoni  it,  and 
sunk  in  the  earth,  so  as  to  leave  only  its  surface  exposed, 
is  the  famous  Stone  of  Sacrifices,  on  which  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  human  sacrifices  were  performed  in  the 
ancient  temple  of  Mexico.    *'  It  is  in  a  cQmplctc  state  of 
preservation,"  sayd  Mr.  Ward,  "  and  the  little  canals  for 
carrying  off"  the  blood,  with  tlic  hollow  in  the  middle,  into 
which  the  piece  of  jasper  was  inserted,  upon  which  the  l>ack 
of  the  victim  rested  while  his  breast  was  laid  open,  and  ois 
palpitating  heart  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  high 
priest,  give  one  still,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  a 
very  lively  idea  of  the  whole  of  this  disgusting  operation." 
Humboldt,  however,  dissents  from  this  opinion.    "  I  am 
inclined  to  think,"  he  says,  "  that  the  Stone  of  Sacrifice^ 
was  never  t)laced  at  the  top  of  a  teocalli,  but  was  one  of 
those  stones  called  temalacatl,  on  which  the  combat  of  the 
gladiators  took  place  between  the  prisoners  of  rank,  destined 
to  be  sacrificed,  and  a  Mexican  warrior.     Placed  on  the 
tcfnalacatl,  surrounded  by  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators, 
they  were  to  fight  six  Mexican  warriors  in  succession:  if 
they  were  fortiinate  enough  to  conquer  them,  their  lihertf 
was  granted  them,  and  they  were  permitted  to  rettira  to 
their  native  country ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  prisoner  sank 
under  the  strokes  of  one  of  his  adversaries,  a  priest  dragged 
him,  dead  or  living,  to  the  altar,  and  tore  out  his  heart' 

Among  the  other  churches  of  Mexico,  the  chief  are 
those  attached  to  the  Franciscan  Convent,  and  the  Monas- 
tery of  La  Professa.  The  church  of  Santa  Theresa  is  also 
mentioned  as  *'  handsomely  ornamented,  and  in  good  taste;" 
and  that  of  La  Encamacion  is  spoken  of  as  very  rich  and 
splendid,  the  principal  altar  being  surmounted  by  "  a  pyra- 
mid of  embossed  silver,  at  least  fifteen  feet  liigh." 

At  a  short  distance  from  Mexico,  on  the  rocky  hill  of 
Tepeyacac,  stands  the  Church  of  Nuestra  Senora  de 
Guadalupe — Our  Lady  of  Guadalui>e,  which  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  whole  of  Mexico  for  its  miraculous  origin, 
and  tne  [X)sscssion  of  an  equally  miraculous  picture 
of  the  Virgin.  The  absurd  legend  occupies  a  huge 
folio  volume;  it  may  be  briefly  noticed  in  a  few  lines, 
thus.  Soon  after  the  conquest,  a  vision  of  the  Virgin 
api)carcd  to  an  Indian  peasant,  and  ordered  him  to  go 
to  the  Bishop  of  Mexico,  relate  what  he  had  seen,  and 
order  the  prelate  to  build  a  cha|)el  on  that  very  spot  in  her 
honour.  The  man  approached  the  episcopal  palace,  but 
was  intimidated  by  tlie  state  and  magnificence  that  sur- 
rounded the  bishop,  and  retired  accordingly  without  obey- 
ing the  orders  he  had  received.  On  his  return  he  again 
saw  the  vision,  which  rebuked  him  for  his  disobedience, 
and  delivered  a  more  positive  command.  The  peasant 
asked  for  some  token,  to  show  that  his  mission  vai 
authentic :  he  was  ordered  to  climb  to  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  and  told  that  he  would  there  find  the  sign  whidi  he 
required.  The  man  obeyed,  and  though  it  was  the  midst 
of  winter,  he  found  the  heretofore  desolate  spot  covered 
with  flowers.  He  gathered  some,  went  instantly  to  the 
palace,  obtained  admittance,  related  all  that  had  faappenedf 
and  then  presented  the  flowers.  The  tale  was  instantly 
credited,  a  procession  to  the  rock  set  forth,  and  the  picture 
was  discovered.  The  church  was  immediately  built,  and 
munificently  endowed. 

Such  is  the  ridiculous  fable  which  is  implicitly  believed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  as  the  real  histor)'  of 
the  origin  and  foundation  oi  the  church  of  Guadalupe. 
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So  strong  is  its  influence,  that  even  to  this  da^  offerings 
are  sent  from  every  part  of  Mexico  to  this  shrine  of  the 
Virgin.  The  first  chapel  was  huilt  at  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
a  large  one  at  its  foot  is  now  the  principal  one,  and  within 
its  walls  the  picture  is  preserved.  Several  chapels  have 
heen  erected  at  different  times  by  individuals,  and  the 
whole  collection  presents  rather  a  rich  appearance.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  to  what  style  of  architecture  it  belongs,  as 
all  pretensions  to  uniformity  are  destroyed  by  the  numerous 
capellas  (or  chapels)  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal 
edifice,  by  the  more  wealthy  votaries  of  the  virgin.  One 
of  them  IS  very  remarkable :  having  been  built  to  com- 
memorate an  escape  from  snipwreck,  it  has  assumed  as 
much  as  possible  the  form  of  the  sails  of  a  ship.  Our 
readers  may,  perhaps,  perceive  it  in  the  engraving,  which 
is  copied  firom  one  of  tne  plates  in  Mr.  Wara  s  work. 

POLICE. 

"  Thb  dty  of  Mexico,'*  says  Humboldt,  **  is  remarkable 
for  its  excellent  police.  Most  of  the  streets  have  very 
broad  pavements,  and  they  are  clean  and  well  lighted.  * 
He  must  use  the  word  however  more  in  its  continental 
sense,  than  in  the  signification  which  we  commonly  attach 
to  it,  or  else  things  must  have  greatly  changed  amce  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  The  Mexican  capital  still  continues 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  broad  pavements,  and  clean 
well-lighted  streets ;  but,  unfortunately,  no  man  can  walk 
them  after  night-fall,  without  running  a  considerable  chance 
of  being  robl^Bd  or  murdered.  *'  We  intended  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  *  says  Mr.  Poinsett,  "  but  first  drove  homo  to  ^et 
our  sabres,  that  we  might  walk  home  in  the  evening  with 
safety.  This  will  seem  a  very  strange  precaution  in  a 
civilized  country,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  porter 
of  our  house  seeing  me  go  out  in  the  evening  when  1  first 
arrived,  without  being  armed,  remonstrated  with  me  on 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  my  rashness ;  and,  on  inquiry^ 
I  found  that  it  was  considered  imprudent  to  do  so.  1  was 
told  robberies  and  assassinations  were  frequent,  and  that 
not  lesss  than  twelve  hundred  assassinations  had  been 
committed  since  the  entrance  of  the  irevolutionary  army 
into  the  capital.  I  could  not  learn  that  any  of  them  had 
been  detected  and  punished.*'  Surely,  then,  if  the  police 
be  excellent  in  the  one  sense,  it  is  execrable  in  the  other. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst ;  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
capital,  robberies  are  openly  committed  in  the  face,  of  day. 
The  ruined  suburbs  aiiord  every  advantage  for  the  commis- 
sion of  crime,  and  the  concealment  of  the  offender;  so  that  no 
one  thinks  of  taking  a  walk  into  the  outskirts  of  the  capital 
without  pistols  and  companions.  It  is  not,  however,  by  the 
lowest  classes  alone  of  the  community  that  these  offences  are 
committed ;  individuals  of  a  much  higher  order  have  been 
known  to  be  engaged  in  them.  Their  mode  of  proceeding 
is  to  sally  forth,  well  mounted,  in  large  parties,  and  drag 
their  victim  from  his  horse  by  means  of  the  well-known 
lasso ;  they  then  strip  him  of  his  clothes,  as  well  as  his 
money,  and,  should  he  be  unwise  enough  to  resist,  some- 
times murder  him.  Mr.  Beaufoy  says,  that  soon  after  he 
left  Mexico,  an  English  gentleman,  newly  arrived  in  the 
capital,  was  stopped,  robb^  and  stripped,  close  to  the  gate 
of  the  city.  He  was  ridine  quietly  about  the  environs, 
comparing  the  open  pages  of  Bullock's  book  with  what  he 
saw  himself,  when  he  was  disagreeably  interrupted  by  a 
lasso,  and  rather  a  violent  fkU  from  his  horse.  Some  five- 
and-twenty  Mexican  gentlemen  rode  by,  but,  seeing  what 
was  going  on,  they  very  prudently  did  not  interfere ;  had 
they  done  so,  one  of  two  eviU  must  have  occurred ;  either 
the  Englishman  would  have  got  stabbed,  or  their  country- 
men would  have  lost  their  booty.  Pistols  are  the  most 
formidable  weapons  which  the  traveller  can  carry  for  his 
own  protection ;  indeed,  they  are  the  only  weapons  to  be 
reliea  on  as  a  means  of  defence,  fbr  the  natives  are  very 
good  swordsmen,  and  when  they  have  the  advantage  of 
numbers,  will  not  be  intimidated  by  any  thing  but  fire- 
arms. Europeans  are  generally  provided  with  them,  and 
ha%'<f,  therefore,  seldom  been  openly  assaulted;  whereas, 
Bome  ludicrous  instances  have  occurred  of  Mexican  gentry 
coming  back  to  town  without  their  shirts. 

Jvdffiiig  from  the  accounts  of  different  travellers,  we  may 
infer  that  the  state  of  the  police  in  the  capital,  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  character  of  the  government  generally,  or  of 
the  individual  functionary,  within  whose  department  the 
care  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  its  inhabitants  may 
happen  to  fall.  It  irouidaMMar,  that  sometimes  th^  autho- 
rity of  the  state  is  exerted  for  the  protection  of  its  subjects, 


by  a  vifforous  repression  of  crime,  while  at  others  they  are 
quietly  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  best  way  they 
can.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  under  the  old  Spanisnrule, 
the  jealousy  of  the  government  may  have  led  to  a  better 
system,  and  to  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  laws,  against 
all  disturbers  of  the  public  peace ;  nor  is  it  more  difficult 
to  understand  how,  in  the  course  of  the  long  revolutionary 
strugg[le  which  has  uprapted  the  whole  system  of  govern 
ment  m  Mexico,  and  left  the  pountry  a  prey  to  contending 
factions,  the  eflUciency  of  the  police  may  have  become 
relaxed,  and  a  license  have  bee^  assumed  by  evilrdoers,  to 
violate  the  laws  with  impunity. 

PUBLIO  WALKS. 

LiKX  most  cities  of  Spain,  and  cities  of  Spanish  origin, 
Mexico  has  famous  public  walks.  The  Alameda  and  the 
Paseo  Nuevo  are  the  principal  ones ;  the  former  is  more 
especially  celebrated.  Unluckily,  however,  it  has  shared 
in  the  common  decline  of  all  things  in  this  capital,  and  no 
longer  presents  the  same  scenes  of  splendour  which  charac- 
tenied  it  in  former  days ;  nevertheless  it  is  still  a  place 
which  possesses  very  considerable  attractions,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  a  very  important  appendage  to  the  city,  by  all  its 
pleasure-loving  inhabitants.  Our  extracts  will  enable  our 
readers  to  compare  its  present  condition  with  the  appearance 
which  it  offered  in  the  olden  time,  when,  as  a  colony  of  Spain, 
Mexico  enjoyed  some  portion  of  the  prosperity  which 
attached  to  the  mother-country.  The  first  is  from  the  pen 
of  Thomas  Gaffe,  commonly  called  Friar  Gage,  who  resided 
in  the  capital  for  some  time,  during  the  year  1625. 

**  The  gallants  of  this  city,*'  he  says,  "  show  themselves 
daily  here  on  horseback,  and  most  in  coaches  about  four  of 
the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  pleasant  shady  field  called 
la  Alameda,  full  of  trees  and  walks,  somewhat  like  unto 
our  Moor-fields,  where  do  meet  as  constantly  as  the  mer- 
chants upon  our  Exchange,  about  two  thousand  coaches,  full 
of  gallants,  ladies,  and  citizens,  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  to 
court  and  to  be  courted,  the  gentlemen  having  their  train 
of  blackmore  slaves,  some  a  dozen,  some  half-a-dozen, 
waiting  on  them,  in  brave  and  gallant  liveries,  heavy  with 
gold  and  silver  lace,  with  silk  stockings  on  their  black  legs, 
and  roses  on  their  feet,  and  swords  by  their  sides;  the  ladies 
also  carry  their  train  by  their  coaches'  side,  of  jet-like  dam- 
sels, who,  with  their  bravery  and  white  mantles  over  them, 
seem  to  be,  as  the  Spaniard  saith,  mo9ca  en  leche,  a  flie 
in  milk.  But  the  train  of  the  viceroy,  who  often  goeth  to 
this  place,  is  wonderful  stately,  which  some  say,  is  as  great 
as  the  train  of  his  master,  the  king  pf  Spain.  At  this 
meeting  are  carried  about,  many  sorts  of  sweetmeats  and 
papers  of  comfits  to  be  sold,  for  to  relish  a  cup  of  cool  water, 
which  is  cried  about  in  curious  glasses.  But  many  times," 
continues  this  quaint  descnber,  *'  their  meetings,  sweetened 
with  conser\'es  and  comfits,  have  sowre  sauce  at  the  end, 
for  jealousie  will  not  suffer  a  lady  to  be  courted,  no,  nor 
sometimes  to  be  spoken  to,  hut  puts  fury  into  the  violent 
hand,  to  draw  a  sword  or  dagger,  and  to  sta))  or  murther 
whom  he  was  jealous  of,  and  when  one  sword  is  drawn, 
thousands  are  presently  drawn,  some  to  right  t)ie  party 
wounded  pr  murthered,  others  to  4efend  tl^  party  mur- 
therinf^,  whose  friends  will  npt  permit  him  to  be  apprehended, 
but  wdl  guard  him  vith  drawn  swords,  until  they  have 
conveyed  him  to  the  sanctuary  of  some  church,  from  whence 
the  viceroy  bis  power  is  not  able  to  take  him  for  a  legal 
tryal." 

It  would  certainly  be  quite  useless  to  look  now-a-days  for 
such  a  scene  of  splendour  on  the  Alameda  of  Mexico ;  the 
trains  of  slaves  "  with  silk  stockings  on  their  black  legs 
and  roses  on  their  feet,  and  swords  by  their  sides,"  have  all 
passed  away  with  the  prosperity  of  this  country.  Of  the 
size  of  this  place  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  unable  to 
form  an  idea  from  Gage's  statement,  that  it  was  "  like  unto 
our  Moor-fields"  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Beaufoy 
says  it  is  about  as  large  as  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  It  is 
laid  out  in  lines  radiating  firom  different  centres,  and 
planted  with  avenues  of  trees,  shrubberies,  &c.  It  has  a 
carriage-r^id  round  it,  to  which  it  is  the  fashion  for  ladies 
to  drive  out  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  their  carriages 
being  drawn  up  in  a  long  line,  often  remain  stationary  for 
hours. 

*'  Amongst  the  many  curious  scenes  that  Mexico  pre- 
sented," says  Mr.  Ward, "  I  know  none  with  which  we  were 
more  struck  than  the  Alameda.  As  compared  with  the 
Prado*  of  Madrid,  it  was,  indeed,  deprived  of  its  brightest 
*  To  be  descriked  in  a  future  portion  of  this  work. 
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omament,  the  women ;  fbr  tew  or  none  of  the  ladiea  of 
Mexico  ever  ippeu*  in  publie  on  foot :  but  to  ecmpensBte  this, 
it  had  the  merit  of  beiog  totally  unlike  anjr  tiling;  that  we 
hiul  ever  seen  before.  On  a  Sunday,  or  Dia  de  Fieila 
(Festival  Da;,)  the  aTenuct  were  crowded  with  enormeuB 
coaehM.  in  each  of  which  were  Kated  two  or  more  ladies, 
dressed  in  full  evening  costume,  and  whiling  away  the  time 
with  a  segar,  in  awaiting  the  approach  of  some  of  the 
numerous  gentlemen  walking  or  riding  near.  Nor 
the  equestrians  less  remarkable ;  for  most  of  them 
equipped  in  the  (iill  riding-dress  of  the  country,  differing 
from  that  worn  by  the  lower  orders,  only  in  the  richness  of 
tlie  materials."  We  have  already  described  this  dress,  as 
well  as  the  enormous  coaches  here  spoken  of. 

The  Fasco  Nucvo  is  another  walk  of  note ;  it  consists 
of  a  broad  road,  raised  about  three  feet  above  the  meadow 
that  surrounds  the  city,  and  planted  on  both  sides  with 
trees.  T!ie  Paseo  de  las  Vigas  forms  a  third;  it  runs 
by  the  side  of  the  Chalco  Canal,  along  which  the  native 
Indians  cAivey  to  the  city  the  fruits.  Bowers,  and  vegetables 
which  are  produced  in  their  gardens.  At  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  when  tho  canal  is  crowded  with  boats 
pushing  along  to  the  markets,  it  presents  an  animated  scene. 

THE  POPULATION. 
Tim  best  place  for  obtaining  a  general  view  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Mexico  is  the  Portales.  "  Here,"  says  Captain 
Lvon,  "  the  stranger  sees  the  most  extraordinary  variety 
of  people  and  things  huddled  together,  into  an  apparently 
confused,  vet  well-ordered  mass.  Several  principal  shops 
open  to  the  Portale.o,  and  inniunecahle  petty  venders  of 
both  sexes  also  display  their  wares  crowded  on  tables,  in 
boxes  and  baskets,  in  frames,  or  spread  on  the  ground; 
while  half-naked  leperos,  sleeping,  overpowered  by  pulque, 
or  begging  of  the  passers-by ;  priests,  monks,  officers, 
Indians,  ladies,  and  Europeans,  form  a  continually -moving 
motley  crowd.  At  one  turn  may  be  met  the  water-carrier 
with  an  immense  jar  hanging  at  his  back,  suspended  by  a 
broad  leather  belt  from  the  bead,  while  a  smaller  vessel 
hangs  by  another  strap  in  tVont  to  maintain  the  btlance. 
In  a  different  quarter  is  seen  a  stout  lepero  bearing  a 
chair  slung  from  his  head  and  shoulders,  and  in  which  is 
seated  an  old  importunate  beggar.  On  turning  to  avoid  this 
object,  there  is  a  chance  of  stumbling  over  the  fruit  and 
flowers  of  some  poor  quiet  Indian  woman,  as  she  sits  crouched 
against  a  pillar,  while  the  ear  is  frequently  saluted  by  the 
loud  cries  of  the  newsmen,  who  sell  in  considerable  quan- 
tities the  publications  of  the  day;  proclamations  fbr  or 
against  the  Gapuchines  (Spaniards),  the  priests,  the 
eleciion  of  deputies,  or  whatever  may  bo  the  most  agitating 
topic  of  the  day." 

The  lepcros  mentioned  in  this  extract  aro  the  most 
curious  class  of  the  population  of  Mexico;  they  resemble 


This  pulqut  is  the  Ihvourite  beverage  of  the  lower  rliw 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  in  a  very  considerable  pottin 
of  the  republic  around ;  it  is  the  proiduee  of  a  plant  called 
Maguey,  or  MeU,ar  Pillet,  a  species  at  Agave  Ameriauu, 
or  American  Aloe.  The  growth  of  the  plant  is  slow,  hut 
when  it  has  reached  maturity,  its  height  varies  from  eii 
to  eight  feet,  with  leaves  of  corresponding  size ;  it  will 
flourish  with  very  little  culture,  on  the  poorest  soil.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  regular  plantations  of 
this  useful  production ;  the  plants  are  there  arranged  in 
lines,  with  an  interval  of  about  three  yards  between  eadi. 
When  the  period  of  flowering  arrives,  the  plant  begins  Is 
be  productive ;  it  is  on  this  account  extremely  important 
to  tlie  cultivator,  to  know  exactly  the  time  of  etflorcsceoce. 
The  Mexicans  learn  its  approach  by  certain  signs  whicfa 
they  attentively  obsen'e  ;  they  know  almost  the  very  hoar 
ill  which  the  stem,  or  central  shout,  which  is  destined  to 
produce  the  flower,  is  about  to  appear,  and  they  anlidpate 
It  by  making  a  deep  incision,  and  extmcting  the  whulc 
heart  or  bundle  of  central  leaves  ffl  cora=on),  leaiing 
nothing  but  the  thick  outside  rind,  which  forms  a  naturil 
basin  or  wall,  about  two  feet  deep,  and  one  and  a  half  in 
diameter  (see  the  Engraving.)  Into  this  the  sap,  which 
would  have  gone  to  support  the  large  shoot  which  has  been 
cut  0 IT,  is  continually  ooting  in  such  quantities,  that  it  ii 
found  necessary  to  remove  it  two  or  three  times  a  day.  This 
sap  is  allowed  to  ferment,  and  in  a  week  or  two  it  beeoBMi 
pulque  in  the  best  state  fbr  drinking. 

"  The  natives,"  says  Mr.  Ward,  "  ascribe  to  pvlpv  u 
many  good  quahties  as  whisky  is  said  to  posseu  in  Scot- 
land. They  call  it  stomachic,  a  great  promoter  of  digettiea 
and  sleep,  and  an  excellent  remedy  in  many  diaeaMi.  It 
requires  a  knowledge  of  all  these  good  qualitias,  to  lecoii- 
eile  the  stranger  to  that  smell  of  sour  milk,  oc  slI^iIlT- 
tainted  meat,  by  which  the  young  jml^w^'drinker  is  usuBj 
disgusted ;  but  if  this  can  be  surmounted,  pulque  wtO  fe 
found  both  a  re&eshing  and  a  wholesome  beTorage,  far  id 
intoxicating  qualities  are  very  slight,  and  as  it  ■  dnnk 
always  in  a  state  of  formentation,  it  possesses,  even  in  Ibt 
hottest  weather,  an  agreeable  coolness."  The  oOtniin 
smell  in  question  is  attributed  to  the  dirty  pig-skitu  ii 
which  it  is  conveyed  from  the  place  of  culture  to  Isip 
towns.  There  is  also  a  strong  sort  of  brand*,  ow) 
Mexkal,  or  aguardiente  de  M^aeif,  prepared  mm  (!■ 
plant,  and  of  this  the  consumption  is  great. 

Tho  cultivation  of  the  maguey  thus  possesses  conMBnUi 
advantages.  To  use  Humboldt's  woras,  "  a  proprietDTwka 
plants  from  3 0,00 D  to  40,000  maguey  is  sure  toestabUdHk* 
fortune  of  his  children."  But  itrcqires  a  degree  of  ptlielM 
seldom  found  among  the  Indions  of  Mexico,  to  pnnnat 
rnecics  of  cultivation  which  only  begins  to  grow  lucnliTetf 
Iheendofflfteen  years.  Ina  good  soil,  the  plant  reaelwsft* 
period  of  flowering  in  five  years ;  in  a  poor  one,  no  hamst 
can  be  expected  in  less  than  eighteen  years.  The  {lant  is 
destroyed,  if  the  incision  be  made  too  early,— that  is  tn 
say,  long  before  the  flowers  would  have  naturmUj  darel^paA 
thomselves. 
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SHOES,  AND  THEIR  VARIOUS  FORMS. 

The  invention  of  this  usefiil  article  of  dress  must 
necessarily  be  attributed  to  a  very  remote  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  for  as  soon  as  mankind 
had  made  even  a  moderate  progress  in  the  arts  of  life, 
their  attention  would  naturally  be  directed  to  the 
contrivance  of  some  method  for  preserving  the  soles 
of  the  feet  from  injury.  In  preparing  a  covering  for 
the  head,  the  most  delicate  materials,  such  as  straw, 
shavings  of  wood,  &c.,  were  in  the  first  instance 
resorted  to,  the  only  object  being  to  protect  the  head 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  aud  occasionally  from 
rain;  but  any  substance  calculated  to  guard  the 
feet  from  injury,  must  be  capable  of  enduring  much 
wear  and  tear.  On  this  account  it  is,  that  the 
earliest  coverings  for  the  feet,  of  which  any  traces 
exist,  were  fonned  of  leather. 

The  first  three  engravings  represent  iihoes,  or 
rather  sandals,  (for  the  covering  of  the  u|  ^r  part  of 
the  foot  is  a  much  later  invention,)  of  Egyptian 
manufacture,  and  show  the  high  state  of  civilization 
in  Egypt  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago. 

The  sandals  of  the  Greeks  are  the  next  we  have 
to  notice,  and  in  these,  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  is 
still  left  uncovered,  although,  perhaps,  greater  dex- 
terity is  exhibited  in ,  the  different  methods  of 
fastening  them  on  the  feet.  Much  uncertainty, 
however,  exists,  as  to  the  correct  forms  of  the 
sandals  of  this  celebrated  nation,  as  most  of  the 
statues  which  have  been  preserved  are  greatly  da- 
maged, and  the  feet  have  been  restored  by  modern 
artists:  in  addition  to  this,  the  greater  number  of 
the  statues  of  their  heroes,  or  gods,  are  represented 
with  their  bare  feet.  The  form  of  the  coverings  for 
the  feet  of  the  ancient  Romans  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  Greeks,  but  they  assumed  a  greater  variety 
pf  shapes ;  in  general,  however,  the  upper  part  of  the 
foot  was  either  wholly  or  partially  covered.  The  en- 
graving No.  4,  represents  what  may  perhaps  be  most 
appropriately  called  a  boot. 

The  four  next  engravings  (Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,)  are  re- 
presentations of  ancient  shoes  and  sandals,  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  The  first,  with  spikes  attached  to  the 
sole,  is,  evidently,  intended  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the  wearer  sure-footed,  in  ascending  or  des- 
cending steep  acclivities,  or  in  crossing  plains  of  ice, 
or  frozen  snow.  The  next  is  almost  a  perfect  shoe, 
but  to  what  nation  it  belonged  is  uncertain.  The  third 
is  a  species  of  wooden  clog,  and  is  almost  similar  to 
^ose  worn  at  the  present  day  by  the  ladies  of  Syria. 
The  fourth  appears  to  be  formed  of  leather ;  it  is 
copied  from  an  ancient  fragment,  but  it  is  imcer- 
tain  to  what  country  it  is  to  be  attributed. 

Referring  to  the  shoes  of  modem  nations,  the 
first,  and  perhaps  the  most  antique,  are  those  worn 
by  the  Chinese.  Like  every  other  article  of  dress 
of  this  singular  people,  the  shoes  of  the  richer 
classes  are  chiefly  formed  of  silk,  and  beautifully 
embroidered.  Nos.  10  aud  11  represent  the  foot 
and  shoe  of  a  Chinese  lady  of  rank,  which,  from  its 
extremely  small  size,  was,  no  doubt,  of  the  most 
fashionable  form. 

This  strange  desire  of  the  Chinese  females  of  all 
ranks,  to  reduce  the  size  of  their  feet,  is  only  another 
proof  of  the  inconveniences  and  torments  which 
have  been  endured  for  fiashion's  sake ;  and,  although 
at  first  sight  it  appears  extremely  singular,  it  is  not  a 
whit  more  unnatural  than  the  tight  lacing  of  the 
ladies  of  Europe.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  practice 
carried,  tiiat,  says  Lord  Macartney,  "  Even  among 
the  middle  and  inferior  classes,  the  feet  were  un- 
naturally fmall,  or  rather  truncated.  They  appeared 
Mwjf  tjw  fare'part  of  the  foot  had  been  accidentally 


cut  off,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  iisual  size;  and 
bandaged  like  the  stump  of  an  amputated  limb  ^  tliey 
undergo,  indeed,  much  torment,  and  cripple  them- 
selves in  a  great  measure,  in  imitation  of  ladies  of 
higher  rank,  among  whom  it  is  the  custom  to  stop, 
by  pressure,  the  growth  of  the  ancle,  as  well  as  the 
foot,  from  the  earliest  infancy;  and  leaving  ihe  great 
toe  in  its  natural  position,  forcibly  to  bend  the  others, 
and  retain  them  under  the  foot,  till  at  length  they 
adhere  to  it,  as  if  buried  in  the  sole,  and  can  no  more 
be  separated.     Notwithstanding  the  pliability  of  the 
human  frame  in  tender  years,  its  tendency  to  expansion 
at  that  period,  must,  whenever  it  is  counteracted, 
occasion  great  pain  to  those  who  are  so  treated ,  and 
before  the  ambition  of  being  admired  takes  possession 
of  these  victims  of  fashion,  it  requires  the  \dgilance 
of  their  female  parents  to  prevent  their  relieving 
themselves  from  the  firm  and  tight  compresses  which 
bind  their  feet  and  ancles.     When  these  compresses 
are    constantly    and    carefully  kept    on,    the    feet 
are  symmetrically  small.     The  young  creatures  are, 
indeed,    obliged    for    a   considerable    time,    to   be 
supported  when  they  attempt  to  walk;    but  even 
afterwards  they  totter,  and  always  walk  upon  their 
heels.      Some   of    the   very   lowest  classes   of  the 
Chinese,  of  a  race  confined  chiefly  to  the  mountains, 
and  remote  places,  have  not  adopted  this  unnatoral 
custom.     But  the  females  of  this  class  are  held  by 
the  rest  in  the  utmost  degree  of  contempt,  and  are 
employed  only  in  the  most  menial  domestic  ofliccs. 

"  So  inveterate  is  the  custom  which  gives  pre- 
eminence to  mutilated  over  perfect  limbs,  that  the  in- 
terpreter averred,  and  every  subsequent  information 
confirmed  the  assertion,  that  if  of  two  sisters,  otherwise 
every  way  equal,  the  one  had  been  thus  maimed,  while 
nature  had  been  suffered  to  make  its  usual  progress 
in  the  other,  the  latter  would  be  considered  as  in  an 
abject  state,  unworthy  of  associating  with  the  rest  of 
the  family,  and  doomed  to  perpetual  obscurity,  aad 
the  drudgery  of  servitude." 

How  this  singular  fashion  arose,  is  imcertain;  th^ 
common  story  in  China  is,  that  a  certain  lady  o^ 
very  high  rank,  happened  to  be  gifted  by  nature  with 
extremely  small  feet,  and,  no  doubt,  took  good  care 
that  her  advantage  over  the  rest  of  her  sex,  should 
not  be  unknown ;  this  naturally  excited  the  emulation 
of  others,  and  an  endeavour  was  made  to  supply  bf 
art,  that  which  was  considered  a  deficiency  on  the 
part  of  nature. 

This  curious  covering  for  the  leg  and  foot  (No.  12,) 
was  in  use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  was  emplojred 
chiefly  by  the  higher  classes,  and  by  the  clergy  in  ge- 
neral ;  a  shoe  was  also  worn  along  with  it.  These  leg 
bandages,  or  garters,  were  at  times  very  richly  em- 
broidered, and  sometimes  instead  of  being  rolled  one 
way,  as  in  our  engraving,  they  were  employed  and 
bound  round  contrary  ways,  so  that  when  they  were 
of  two  colours,  the  appearance  resembled  a  Highland 
stocking;  this  was  called  cross- gartering. 

The  shoes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  very  simplei 
but,  at  the  same  time,  well  contrived  for  comfort; 
they  were  usually  tied  at  the  instep  by  a  leather  thong- 
After  the  time  of  the  Anglo- Sajcons,  when  the 
nation  began  tp  import  its  fashions  from  other 
countries,  the  form  of  the  shoes  and  boots  was  con- 
stantly varying,  indeed,  they  aj^ar  to  have  been 
made  rather  according  to  the  whim  or  caprice  of  tlie 
wearer,  than  in  consequence  of  any  settled  fashion:  ^'^ 
must  not,  however,  omit  to  notioe  the  long-toed  boot 
(No.  15,)  so  much  worn  in  the  reign  ot  Richard  the 
Second.  It  is  said  by  historians  that  these  were  so  in- 
convenient in  walking,  that  the  wearer  was  oblig^^ 
loop  them  up  to  the  knee  by  means  of  metal  chaiitf} 
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it  is  also  said  that  once  on  the  field  of  battle^  the 
young  cavaliers  were  so  encumbered  by  these  un- 
naturally long  toes,  that  they  were  obliged  to  cut 
them  t>ff  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  boots  of  gentlemen 
were  ornamented  with  tops,  sometimes  elegantly 
fringed  with  lace,  and  the  shoes  also  had  immensely 
large  rosettes  of  dififerent- coloured  silks. 

We  are  coming  now  to  comparatively  modem 
times,  and  some  now  living  can  remember  the  high- 
heeled  shoes  worn  by  the  ladies  in  the  last  century. 
No.  17  represents  a  shoe  of  this  description,  such  as 
was  worn  by  the  fashionable  men  of  the  day. 

The  shoe  and  boot  represented  in  Nos.  18,  19,  are 
still  worn  in  France :  the  jack-boot  has  been  so  often 
nijticed  by  travellers  and  others,  that  it  hardly  needs 
description;  it  is,  however,  perhaps,  not  generally 
known,  that  the  foot  of  the  wearer  of  this  unwieldy 
boot  does  not  reach  the  sole,  but  is  received  in  a  space 
about  four  inches  above  the  ground,  so  that  the  heel 
of  the  wearer  is  immediately  in  front  of  the  spur. 
The  wooden  shoe  is  formed  out  of  one  solid  piece  of 
wood,  and  is  worn  in  France  chiefly  by  the  children 
and  women  in  country  places.  It  is  the  wooden 
shoe  alluded  to  by  Goldsmith's  porter  in  the  Citizen 
of  the  World,  who,  while  resting  from  his  load, 
declares  the  French  to  be  only  "  fit  to  carry  burdens, 
because  they  are  slaves  and  wear  wooden  shoes.** 

No.  20  is  a  kind  of  sandal  worn  by  the  mountaineers 
in  Switzerland,  studded  with  iron  spikes,  to  prevent 
the  foot  slipping. 

The  snow-shoe  is  formed  of  a  frame-work  of  wood, 
strongly  interlaced  with  thongs  of  leather;  it  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Canadians,  to 
prevent  their  sinking  into  the  snow,  when  crossing 
their  extensive  plains.  This  shoe  causes  great 
pain  to  the  wearer  until  after  considerable  practice  in 
the  use  of  it. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  account,  than  by 
noticing  the  machines  invented  by  Mr.  Brunei  for 
the  purpose  of  making  shoes  for  the  Array  and 
Navy.  The  chief  difference  between  his  method  and 
that  in  common  use,  consisted  in  the  employment  of 
nailjs  of  different  lengths,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
the  various  parts  of  the  shoes,  the  only  part  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  sewing  being  the  three 
pieces  of  which  the  upper- leather  is  composed,  namely, 
the  vitmp  and  the  two  quarters.  The  cutting-out  is 
performed  by  large  steel  punches  of  the  proper 
form ;  the  holes  to  receive  the  nails  are  made  with 
the  greatest  regularity,  and  by  a  very  simple  con- 
trivance: the  nails,  which  are  also  made  by  the  same 
machine,  are  dropped  with  unerring  certainty  in  their 
places,  and  at  one  blow  they  are  all  driven  in  to  the 
proper  depth. 

The  nails  employed  are  of  three  kinds.  1.  The 
hn^  nails,  which  form  a  complete  row,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  edge  of  the  whole  shoe,  passing 
through  the  two  soles,  the  welt,  and  the  upper-leather; 
the  heel  is  also  fastened  on  by  a  row  of  these  nails 
round  its  edge.  The  heads,  or  thick  ends  of  the  nails, 
are  seen  on  the  lower  side  of  the  soles,  and  keep  the 
leather  from  wearing. 

2.  The  tacking  nails,  which  are  of  such  a  size  as 
to  pass  only  through  the  sole  and  the  welt.  Of  these 
there  is  a  row  all  round  the  edge  of  the  foot,  but 
further  from  the  edge  than  the  row  of  long  nails. 

3.  The  short  nails,  which  only  penetrate  through 
the  thickness  of  the  lower  sole;  they  are  disposed 
in  parallel  rows  across  the  tread  of  the  foot,  and 
also  in  a  double  row  parallel  to  the  outline  of  the 
toe,  at  abont  three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  the 


WITCHES. 
Matthew  Hopkins,  the  Witch-Finder. 
Among  the  spots  and  blemishes  which  defaced  "  Old 
England," — we  mean  England  in  the  days  even  of 
good  Queen  Bess,  King  James,  and  our  Charles's, 
none  appear  of  a  darker  dye  than  the  evils  of 
superstition.  And  of  all  the  forms  under  which  the 
superstition  of  our  ancestors  is  presented  to  our  view, 
the  notion  respecting  the  existence  and  power  of 
witches,  is  perhaps  the  most  hideous  and  abominable. 
If  the  delusions  of  this  kind  had  been  so  far  harm- 
less as  to  have  kept  within  the  minds  of  those  per- 
sons whom  they  misled,  we  might,  indeed,  haVe 
wondered  at  such  gross  ignorance  prevailing  in  the 
seats  of  learning,  and  amidst  the  bright  periods  of 
our  literary  history,  like  "  the  moping  owl"  in  broad 
sun-shine ;  and  we  might  have  classed  them  among 
such  Vulgar  Errors,  as  those  of  "  The  philosophers* 
stone  which  should  turn  all  to  gold;'*  "  The  hidden 
virtue  in  precious  stones,"  or,  "  The  geese,  whjch 
were  produced  from  the  fish  called  Barnacles  !*' 

But  the  opinions  respecting  witches,  were  as  cruel 
as  they  were  false :  and  our  feeling  of  the  ridiculous, 
is  quickly  turned  into  that  of  sorrow  and  pity,  on 
finding  not  only  that  some  of  the  most  learned,  and, 
generally  speaking,  humane  of  our  countrymen,  in  a 
past  age,  held  the  common  notions  upon  witchcraft, 
but  that  thousands  of  poor,  old,  and  innocent  persons, 
mostly  women,  were  condemned  and  executed  for  this 
alleged  offence,  in  Great  Britain  alone!  We  say 
"  alleged  offence,"  when  we  consider  the  absurd  stories 
told,  and  the  many  impostures  which  we  know  to 
have  been  contrived  on  the  subject:  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  the  observation 
of  Sir  William  Blackstone. — "  It  seems  to  be  the 
most  eligible  way  to  conclude  with  an  ingenious 
writer  of  our  own  (Addison,)  that,  in  general,  there 
has  been  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft,  though  one 
cannot  give  credit  to  any  particular  modern  instance 
of  it."  Too  many  reported  cases,  indeed,  there  are, 
which,  from  the  monstrous  nature  of  the  charge,  the 
deep  injustice  of  the  kind  of  evidence,  and  the  revolting 
barbarity  attending  the  last  resort  against  the  accused^ 
were  a  disgrace  to  our  ancient  criminal  calendars. 
Dr.  Grey,  in  his  notes  to  the  poem  of  Hudibras  says, 
that  he  had  seen  an  account  of  between  three  and 
four  thousand  persons,  who  suffered  death  for  witch- 
craft in  the  king's  dominions,  from  1640  to  1660« 

It  should  be  a  cause  of  thankfulness  to  us,  that 
owing  to  the  vast,  though  gradual,  spread  of  sound 
knowledge  since  that  time,  and  more  especially  in 
consequence  of  the  mild  and  pure  light  which  is  shed 
into  almost  every  cottage  by  the  Gospel,  now  that  the 
Bible  may  be  read  by  all  in  their  native  tongue,  we  are 
freed  from  these  shameful  and  degrading  fetters; 
except,  indeed,  in  some  few  instances  in  distant 
villages.  But  to  show  that  the  evil  once  reached 
even  to  the  highest,  both  in  rank  and  knowledge, 
we  quote  a  passage  frani  a  sermon  preached  before 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1558,  by  Bishop  Jewel,  in 
which  the  mischiefs  attributed  to  the  agency  nf 
witches,  and  the  effects  of  the  "  evil  eye"  are  plainly 
declared.  "  It  may  please  your  grace  to  understand, 
that  witches  and  sorcerers  within  these  last  four  years 
are  marvellously  increased  within  this  your  grace'a 
realm.  Your  grace's  subjects  pine  away,  even 
unto  the  death  3  their  colour  fadetb,  their  flesh 
rotteth,  their  speech  is  benumbed,  their  senses  are 
bereft.  I  pray  God,  they  may  never  practise  further 
than  upon  the  subject.*'  The  climax  of  this,  must 
surely  have  been  extremely  startling,  and  have 

Moved  the  stout  heart  of  £ngland*8  queen. 
Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  couldnH  trouble  it^ 
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Bishop  Hall  speaks  of  a  village  in  Lancashire, 
where  the  number  of  witches  was  larger  than  that  of 
the  houses.  The  learned  Joseph  Glanvil,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  invisible  drum,  beating  every  night 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Mompesson,  in  Wiltshire, 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  subject,  and  in  1666, 
published  his  "  Sadducism  refuted,  or  Philosophical  Con- 
siderations touching  the  being  of  Witches  and  Witchcraft,** 
though  the  story  of  his  mysterious  drummer,  if  the 
plot  could  have  been  traced,  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  found  as  foolish  a  one  as  that  of  the  Cock- Lane 
ghost.  Even  the  rich  gold  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
master-mind  had  the  same  species  of  alloy :  "  For 
my  part,"  says  he,  "  I  have  ever  believed,  and  now  do 
believe,  that  there  are  witches.  They  that  doubt  of 
these,  do  not  only  deny  them,  but  spirits,  and  arc 
obliquely,  and  upon  consequence,  a  sort  not  of 
infidels,  but  atheists.**  To  these  instances,  taken 
from  the  professions  of  Divinity  and  Medicine,  we 
may  add  those  of  certain  high  legal  persons,  with 
imaginations  equally  warped.  Lord  Coke  gravely 
draws  a  diflerence  between  a  conjuror,  a  witch,  and  an 
enchanter.  And  the  great  and  good  Chief-Justice 
Hale,  so  late  as  the  year  1664,  in  presiding  as  judge 
on  the  trial  of  two  reputed  witches,  at  Bury  St. 
£dmund*s,  betrayed  such  a  want  of  firmness  in  his 
mode  of  leaving  the  matter  to  the  jury,  that  the 
poor  women  were  found  guilty  upon  thirteen  several 
indictments,  and  executed,  declaring  their  innocence 
to  the  last. 

Follies  of  the  same  kind,  however,  are  found  re- 
corded even  in  our  parish  registers,  as  will  be  proved 
by  the  following  entry,  which  we  extract  literally  from 
the  register  of  burials  of  a  city  parish,  St.  Olave's, 
Hart  Street,  the  residence,  during  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  some  of  her  successors,  of  several 
noble  and  distinguished  families.  'Mo 79.  16  Maye. 
'—Was  buried  Agnes  Peirsonn,  Svant,  to  Mr,  Paule 
Banninge*,  aged  30  years;  bewitched.'*  It  was 
imperative  on  the  parish  ofTicers,  at  that  time, 
to  note  down  the  complaint  of  which  the  party 
bad  died  5  for  a  few  months  before  the  occurrence 
of  Agnes  Peirsonn*s  name,  this  is  inserted  as  a  fresh 
order.  '*  November  1578.  A  new  com" andment  from 
the  Quene  and  her  consill,  to  endite  the  names,  the 
christian  names,  the  age,  and  the  disease  of  every  person 
dyeing  within  the  parish,** 

To  these  authorities,  if  so  they  may  be  called, 
must  be  added  that  of  James  the  First;  whose 
silly  work,  entitled  Damonologie,  reprinted  in  London 
in  1603,  having  first  seen  the  light  in  Edinburgh, 
and  coming,  as  it  did,  from  a  royal  pen,  found 
crowds  of  admirers,  and  made  witchcraft  fashionable. 
In  his  reign  a  new  and  severe  statute  was  passed 
against  witches,  describing  the  crime  in  various 
particulars!,  and  enacting  that  offenders,  duly  and 
lawfully  convicted,  should  suffer  death.  The  old 
laws  passed  in  England  and  Scotland  against  conju- 
ration and  witchcraft,  which  made  the  crime  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  were  repealed  by  a  statute 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  5 ;  doubtless  to  the  great  comfort  and 
delight  of  many  ancient  and  harmless  females. 

But  we  proceed  to  make  some  mention  of  the 
remarkable  character  whose  portrait  we  have  given. 
Matthew  Hopkins  of  Manningtree,  in  Essex,  in  the 
evil  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  appointed  Witch- 

*  A  very  eminent  and  wealthy  merchant,  father  of  Paul,  first 
Viscount  Bayning  of  Sudbury,  and  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord 
Bayning. 

t  Such  as  calling  up,  or  consulting,  covenanting  with,  enter- 
taining, feeding,  employing,  or  rewarding  any  evil  spirit;  taking  up 
dead  bodies  from  the  grave  to  be  used  in  sorcery ;  attempting  by 
magic  arts  to  discover  hidden  treasure  or  restore  stolen  goods ;  or, 
Ifjr  encbuitment,  to  cause  the  hurt  of  any  man  or  beast* 


finder  for  the  associated  counties ;  and  it  is  an  accre- 
dited fact,  that  he  discovered  and  brought  to  the 
stake  or  gallows,  in  one  year,  sixty  poor  creatures, 
from  the  county  of  Essex  alone,  as  reputed  witches. 
He  is  most  hkely  the  person  alluded  to  by  Butler 
in  his  Hudibras,  as  having  been,  by  the  Oliverian 
Parliament, 

Fiilly  empowered  to  treat  aboat^ 

Finding  revolted  witches  out 

The  mode  of  detecting  these  unhappy  beings  was 
various,  and  Hopkins  was  celebrated  for  his  disceni- 
ment  in  such  matters,  being  looked  upon  as  a  great 
critic  in  marks  and  signs.  The  old,  the  ind^ent, 
and  the  ignorant,  such  as  could  neither  plead  their 
own  cause,  nor  hire  an  advocate,  were  the  miserable 
victims  of  this  knave's  credulity,  spleen,  or  avarice. 
One  method  to  which  he  had  recourse,  was  to  weigh 
the  supposed  criminal  against  the  Church  Bible, 
which,  if  she  was  guilty,  would  weigh  her  down. 
Another  was,  to  make  her  attempt  to  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  It  was  thought  that  no  witch  cMd 
ever  do  this  entirely,  but  would  always  omit  one 
part  or  other.  A  witch  could  not  weep  more  than 
three  tears,  and  that  only  out  of  the  left  eye.  Tbii 
want  of  tears,  was,  by  the  Witch-finders,  and  even 
by  some  judges,  deemed  a  substantial  proof  of  gnilt! 

Swimming  a   witch   was    a    kind  of  proof  very 
generally  practised.     She  was  cross-bound,  the  rig^t 
thumb  to  the  left  toe,  and  the  left  thumb  to  the  ri^t 
toe  ',  and,  thus  prepared,  thrown  into  a  pond  or  river. 
If  guilty,  she  could  not  sink,  if  innocent  she  vu 
probably  drowned.    King  James,  who  is  said  to  have 
advised,  if  he  did  not  invent  this  kind  of  ordesl,  gave 
the  following  sapient  reason  for  the  effect  prodimd; 
That "  the  culprit  having  by  her  compact  with  the  devil 
renounced  the  benefit  of  the  waters  of  baptisai«  thit 
element  in  its  turn  renounced  her,  and  refnaid  to 
receive  her  into  its  bosom."     The  burning  aKfS  rf 
any  animal,  supposed  to  be  bewitched  by  her,  mk 
as  an  ox,  or  a  hog,  would  force  the  witch  to  cobIm 
Incredible   as   it  may  appear  in  the  present  dl^i 
when   so  much  is  done  to  inform  the  mind  mi 
humanize  the  manners  of  all  classes,  an  instaaoe  of 
this  last  superstition  occurred  recently.     It  is  relslei 
in  the  Morning  Herald,   in   the   month   of  Deeea- 
ber,  1834,  that  a  gentleman  being  alarmed  by  the 
horrible  screams  of  some  animal  in  extreme  pain* 
upon  going  to  the  spot,  discovered   a  monster  ifl 
human  shape,  in   the  act  of  roasting,  or  burniDg 
alive,  a  young  pig  -,    declaring  that  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  whole  litter  was  bewitched,  and  that 
this  was  the  only  means  of   discovering  who  irtf 
the  witch,  and  also  of  curing  the  rest.     It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  gentleman  ordered  the  poor 
animal  to  be  instantly  killed,  to  the  great  annoyaace 
of  this  dupe  of  a  savage  superstition. 

Another  mode  of  discovering  witches,  which  vas 
considered  very  efficient,  as  it  most  frequently  ex- 
torted confession,  was  the  following.  The  suspede<l 
person  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  upon  » 
table  or  high  stool,  cross-legged,  or  in  some  otbcf 
uneasy  posture,  to  which,  if  she  would  not  submit 
quietly,  she  was  tightly  bound  with  cords.  Here  b^ 
was  watched,  kept  without  food,  and  prevented  from 
going  to  sleep  for  twenty-four  hours,  during  which 
time,  it  was  thought,  her  imps,  or  familiars,  wouW 
come  to  her  J  till  weakened  in  mind  with  terror,  aD<i 
exhausted  in  nature  for  want  of  necessary  refreshmea^ 
the  unfortunate  creature  was  frequently  frightened  an<l 
driven  into  fancying  herself  possessed  of  supemataral 
powers ;  and  by  avowing  crimes  which  existed  only  i^^ 
her  over-excited  imagination,  afforded  further  triumph 
to  those  ignorant  or  designing  persons,  who  traded 
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lying  agonies  of  these  victims.  Witch- 
■e  said  ta  have  received  about  20«.  a  head 
\o  were  condenmed. 


ii  in  the  Pepysian  Ubrair  at  Magdalene 
Cambridge,  a  very  rare  print  of  Matthew 
tibe  most  notorious  of  these  informers.  He 
nted,  as  in  the  annexed  cut ;  bnt  eng^ed 
readfnl  trade,"  and  surrounded  by  a  variety 
je  objects,  the  chief  being  a  couple  of 
One  of  them  named  Holt,  is  saying,  by 
a  label,  "  My  impex  are,  1.  Ilemauzar ;  2. 
«;  3.  Pecke  in  tht  Crown;  4.  Grieizel  Gree- 
?aiT  animals  are  in  attendance,  Jarmara, 
jgj  Sacke  and  Sii^or,  ahare;  Newei,  a  ferret; 
'or  Tom,  a  bull-headed  greyhound. 
IS  at  length  met  the  same  fate  which  he  had 
for  BO  many  others.  Suspected  of  witch- 
liimsetf  underwent  the  experiment  of  swim- 
is  own  way  J  and  was,  upon  the  event,  (the 
OS  alternative  of  appearing  to  float !)  con- 
lod  executed  as  a  wizard. 

'  a  wnie  of  nor  morialit]', 

ionsncM  Iiot  soon  we  bIuII  be  gone, 

■  linger — but  a  few  ihort  yean — 

•p  to  look  upon  our  brother's  gtvre, 

■f  itself  induie  to  pity  and  love, 

impt  Dt  lother  to  unit,  relieve, 

jpsvate  the  evila  each  is  heir  to.— BoaEBs'i 


THE  ATMOSPHSRE. 
I. 
There  is  a  class  of  fluids  from  which  we  derive  so 
few  of  the  sensations  that  come  to  us  ^m  other 
material  substances,  that  we  scarcely  admit  them  to 
be  matter.  These  are  called  Airs,  or  Aeriform 
Fluids,  and  the  science  which  treats  of  them,  is 
called  Pneumatics.  With  the  properties  of  one 
fluid  of  this  class  we  are  far  more  intimately  con- 
cerned than  with  those  of  any  other  material  sub- 
stance; we  are,  in  fact,  perpetually  immersed  in  that 
fluid  1  it  enters  most  intimately  into  the  composition 
of  our  bodies,  we  swallow  a  huge  volume  of  it  at 
every  inspiration,  and  the  very  principle  of  life  within 
us  appears  to  feed  upon  it.  One  of  its  constituent 
elements  is  indeed  so  necessary  to  the  sustenance  of 
the  power  of  Uving,  that  to  cease  to  breathe,  and  to 
cease  to  live,  have  come  to  be  used  as  synonymous 
expressions.  This  fluid  is  the  Atuospuere.  It 
surrounds  the  globe  of  our  earth  on  every  side, 
forming  a  shell  of  vapour,  which  encloses  the  earth 
itself  as  its  EoUd  portion,  or  nucleus. 

Only  few  of  those  sensations  by  which  we  are  ac- 
custome'd  to  recognise  the  existence  of  external 
things,  appear  to  come  to  us  from  the  air.'  We  do 
not  see  it,  as  we  do  other  material  substances;  we 
cannot  touch  it,  as  we  do  them ;  we  are  not  conscious 
that  it  has  weight,  as  they  have ;  it  does  not  appear 
to  require  any  force  to  move  it,  as  it  does  to  move 
them ;  in  short,  there  does  not  *eem  to  be  a  single 
sense  affected  by  it,  althongh  it  enters  largely  into 
the  constitution  of  every  single  sensation. 

One  great  cause  of  the  deception  under  which  we 
thus  labour,  is  that  we  are  bom  into  the  air.  Our 
senses  are  subjected  continually  to  those  affections 
which,  if  the  mind  took  notice  of  them,  would  con- 
sUtute  perceptions  of  its  existence  from  that  period 
when  it  takes  notice  of  nothing*.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  causes  arising  out  of  the  conditions  ot 
the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  which  enter  largely  into  the 
explanation  of  this  mystery. 

The  flrst  of  thesp  is,  that,  by  the  nature  of  that 
equilibrium,  when  a  solid  body,  of  whatever  form,  is 
immersed  in  a  heavy  fluid,  the  pressure  of  that  fluid, 
when  at  rest,  produces  in  it  no  tendency  whatever  to 
move  hoTixonlally  s  there  being,  for  each  horizontal 
pressure  on  one  side  of  it,  an  equal  and  opposite 
horizontal  pressure  on  the  opposite  side,  which 
two  pressures  neutralize  one  another.  The  vertical 
pressure  of  the  fluid  produces  in  the  body  a  tendency 
to  move  upwards,  equal  only  to  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  it  displaces.  It  follows  that  the  air  in  which  we 
are  immersed  does  not,  by  reason  of  its  pressure 
when  at  rest,  tend  to  move  us  horiiontalbf,  in  one 
direction  more  than  another.  It  presses  equally  in 
all  directions,  and  this  is  the  case  in  every  position 
into  which  we  can  throw  our  bodies. 

The  parts  of  the  body  are  either  hollow,  as  the 
chest;  they  are  composed  of  solid  parts,  or  bones; 
of  fleshy  or  muscular  parts;  of  nerves  and  tendonH; 
or  of  vessels  filled  with  fluid,  as  veins  and  arteries. 
The  parts  called  hollow  are  not  in  reality  so,  but  arv 
filled  with  the  same  fluid,  the  air,  in  which  the  whtile 
of  the  external  portion  of  the  body  is  immersed; 
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and  this  air  contained  internally,  has  a  direct  com- 
munication, through  the  passage  of  the  wind-pipe, 
with  the  external  air;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  air  con- 
tained internally,  and  the  external  air,  form  different^ 
portions  of  one  continuous  fluid.  Thus  the  pressure 
of  the  air  externally  upon  the  ribs,  is  borne  by  an 
opposite  pressure  of  the  air  within;  and  neither 
pressure  is  felt  to  have  a  tendency  to  alter  the  form 
>f  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

If,  however,  we  exhale  any  portion  of  air  from  the 
chest,  we  become  immediately  conscious  of  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  internal  pressure  outwards,  and  an  excess 
of  the  external  pressure ;  the  chest  becomes  oppressed, 
and,  by  a  peculiar  mechanism  supplied  by  nature  for 
that  purpose,  its  dimensions  contract,  until  the  in- 
cluded air  is  again  sufficient  in  quantity  to  supply 
the  requisite  pressure  from  within.  It  is  for  reasons 
of  this  kind  that  divers,  when  at  a  great  depth, 
experience  a  severe  pressure  upon  the  ribs;  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  upon  the  chest  being  increased  by 
the  great  weight  of  the  water,  and  thus  made  to 
exceed  the  opposite  internal  pressure  of  the  air. 

Those  portions  of  the  body  which  do  not  commu- 
nicate with  the  external  air,  and  thus  become  filled 
with  it,  are  all,  whatever  be  their  nature,  completely 
saturated  by  fluids.  Thus  the  bones  are  porous,  and 
their  pores  are  occupied  by  fluid  secretions ;  the  mus- 
cular portion  of  the  body,  or  the  flesh,  is  saturated 
by  the  blood ;  the  nerves  and  sinews  are.  tubes,  each 
apparently  serving  as  the  conduit  of  a  fluid. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  mass  of  the  human  body 
may  be  considered  as  an  accumulation  of  soUd  atoms, 
each  separately  immersed  in  a  fluid,  and  it  follows 
that  the  pressure  upon  any  portion  of  the  external 
surface  of  the  body  is  propagated  equally  through- 
out its  substance  by  means  of  the  fluids,  and  that 
each  soUd  particle  thus  sustains  pressures  equal  in 
every  possible  direction ;  so  that,  by  reason  of  these 
pressures,  it  can  have  no  tendency  to  move  either  in 
one  direction  or  another.  As  the  pressures  upon 
each  particle  thus  separately  neutralize  one  another, 
it  follows  that  the  particles  do.  not  press  upon  one 
another*.  Thus  then  we  see  a  reason  why  the 
external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly great,  being  altogether  little  short  of  30,000 
pounds  on  each  individual,  does  not  tend  to  press 
the  parts  of  the  body  upon,  or  against,  one  another, 
and  producing,  therefore,  no  excitement  cf  the  nerves, 
is  not  felt. 

Were  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
any  otherwise  applied  to  our  bodies  than  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  fluid  in  which  we  breathe,  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  that  the  motions  of  the  parts 
of  the  body,  constituting  life,  should  proceed;  the 
slender  and  fragile  mechanism,  indeed,  of  its  organs 
could  not  fail  to  be  destroyed.  By  that  admirable 
property,  however,  of  the  equal  distribution  of  fluid 
pressure,  not  only  are  we  enabled  to  sustain  the 
30,000  pounds'  weight  of  atmospheric  pressure  with- 
out feeling  it,  but  that  pressure  may  be  doubled  by 
immersing  the  body  thirty-six  feet  under  water  in  a 
diving-bell,  and  yet  no  single  nerve,  not  even  the 
most  delicate  of  the  millions  which  overspread  the 
body  will,  by  reason  of  that  pressure,  experience  the 
least  perceptible  excitement. 

Such  are  the  effects  which  result  from  the  body's 
being  immersed  in  a  fluid,  and  from  its  parts  being 
(according  to  an  expression  of  Paley,)  packed  in  fluids. 

We  now  sec  plainly  how  the  air  jnay  he  (as  it  really 
is)  a.  fluid  possessing  weigiit,  and,  therefore,  pressing 
heavily  upon  us,  and  yet  we  be  altogether  uncon- 

*  Ot  course  it  is  here  supposed  that  the  external  pressures  spoken 
^f  do  not  Alter  the  extemsd  form  of  the  body. 


scious   of  the   pressure.     We  may,   however,  very 
readily  put  the  matter  to  the  test  of  experiment.    Let 
us  destroy  the  equaUty  of  atmospheric  pressure,  by 
removing  the  air  irom  any  one  portion  of  the  body ; 
we  shall  then  at  once  be  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  pressures  upon   the  other  portions,  and  of  the 
great  advantages  we  derive  from  an  absolute  and 
entire    immersion    in    it.      This    removal    of   the 
air  may  be   effected  by  various  means;    there  is, 
however,  a  machine  cdled  the  air-pump,  which  is 
commonly  used  and  expressly  intended  for  that  par- 
pose.     By  means  of  this  machine,  the  air  may  be 
removed  from  any  given  portion  of  the  body;  its 
pressure  upon  the  rest  of  it  will  then  at  once  be  per- 
ceived.    If,  for  instance,  the  hand  be  applied  so  as 
to  cover  the  open  top  of  a  vessel,  of  which  the  lower 
portion  communicates  with  the  air-pump,  and  if  the 
pump  be  then  put  in  action,  so  as  to  remove  the  air 
from  the  vessel,  and,  therefore,  from  the  under-sur- 
face  of  the  hand,  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the 
upper  surface  will  at  once  become  apparent;   the 
hand  will  be  flrmly  pressed  down  upon  the  edges  of 
the  vessel,  and,  at  length,  it  will  be  found  impos- 
sible to  moire  it ;  the  blood-vessels  will  become  dis- 
tended, the  back  of  the  hand  will  be  bent  inwards, 
and  the  operation  may  be  carried  on  until  a  pressure 
is  produced  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  thirty 
inches  of  mercury,  a  weight  probably  sufficient  to 
rupture  the  mechanism  of  the  hand. 

The  process  of  cupping  is  an  example  of  this  partial 
removd  of  pressure  from  the  surface  of  the  body. 
A  small  portion  of  spirits  of  wine  is  put  into  the 
cupping-glasses  and  lighted ;  by  the  heat  thus  pro- 
duced, the  air,  which  before  occupied  the  glass,  is  in  a 
great  measure  expelled,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
vapour.  In  this  state  the  glass  is  applied  to  iht 
surface  of  the  skin ;  the  flame  is  extinguished,  the 
vapour  becomes  condensed  again  into  a  liquid,  the 
air  loses  its  heat,  and  with  its  heat«  its  tendency  to 
expand ;  thus  its  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body  (underneath  the  glass)  becomes  less  than  before, 
and  less  than  the  pressure  upon  other  portions  d 
fhe  body ;  and  the  result  of  this  unequal  pressure  li 
an  immediate  disorganization  of  the  surface  beneath 
the  glass ;  the  flesh  and  muscular  parts  swell  out  in 
a  surprising  manner,  the  vessels  become  distended, 
and  blood  is  at  length  seen  to  gush  from  the  pores  of 
the  skin. 

Suction  presents  another  striking  example  of  the 
partial  removal  of  pressure.  There  is  a  certain 
operation  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the  air  may  be 
removed  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth:  if  this 
exhaustion  takes  place  when  the  lips  are  applied  to 
any  portion  of  the  skin,  the  result  will  be  a  removal 
of  the  pressure  from  that  portion  of  the  surface  ot 
the  body,  and  a  consequent  displacement  of  the  skin 
beneath ;  moreover  the  exterior  surface  of  the  lip* 
sustaining  the  atmospheric  pressure,  whilst  the 
interior  portion  in  contact  with  the  skin  is  free  fro« 
it,  the  two  are  brought  closely  in  contact,  and  pressed 
together. 

It  is  thus  that  snails  attach  themselves  fimily  to 
walls,  or  to  the  trunks  or  boughs  of  trees,  and  rosy 
be  seen  even  to  crawl  with  their  bodies  suspended 
beneath  them.  The  under  portion  of  their  bodies  i* 
furnished  with  powerful  muscles,  which  enable  the© 
to  form  a  hollow  space  or  cavity  in  any  portion  of  it* 
length.  Their  method  of  fixing  themselves  to  an/ 
surface,  is  to  raise  their  bodies  into  a  hollow  or  cavity* 
producing  a  vacuum  underneath  this  cavity,  the 
edges  of  which  are  closely  pressed  upon  the  surface, 
and  the  whole  body  suspended  to  it  by  the  external 
atmospheric  pressure*    Attaching  in  this  majxaffi 
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different  portions  of  their  bodies  successively  to 
different  parts  of  the  surface  on  which  they  wish  to 
move,  they  may  be  seen  walking  suspended  not 
only  as  to  their  bodies^  but  the  shell  which  serves 
them  as  a  habitationy  not  only  up  perpendicular 
walls,  but  along  the  smooth  surface  of  the  ceiUng  of 
a  room. 

There  is  a  plaything  of  children  called  a  sucker, 
which  acts  precisely  upon  the  principle  we  have  been 
explaining.  It  consists  of  a  circular  piece  of  leather, 
which  is  exceedingly  soft  and  pliable,  and  suspended 
by  its  centre  from  a  string.  If  this  be  wetted,  and 
applied  to  the  surface  of  a  stone,  or  any  smooth 
heavy  mass,  and  then  an  attempt  be  made  to  remove 
it  by  pulling  the  string,  it  will  be  found  to  oppose  a 
powerful  resistance. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  string  being 
pulled,  the  leather  is  slightly  raised  in  its  centre,  and 
the  cavity  beneath  it  is  a  vacuum  -,  no  air  having 
been  allowed  to  enter  by  reason  of  the  close  contact 
of  the  edges  of  the  wet  leather  with  the  stone.  The 
pressure  of  the  air  is  thus  removed  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  stone  which  is  beneath  the  leather,  aod 
its  pressure  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stone  is 
unsustained;  the  stone  is,  therefore,  by  that  un- 
sustained  force,  pressed  towards  the  leather,  and,  by 
the  pressmre  of  the  atmosphere  on  its  external  sur- 
face, the  leather  is  pressed  against  the  stone. 

It  is  precisely  upon  this  principle  that  flies  are 
enabled  to  fix  themselves  upon  a  perpendicular  pane 
of  glass,  or  upon  the  ceiling  of  a  room.  They  are 
enabled  to  raise  the  central  portions  of  their  feet  as 
the  centre  of  the  sucker  is  raised  by  the  string,  and  a 
vacuum  being  thus  formed  underneath  the  foot,  it 
becomes  fixed  upon  the  surfate  on  which  it  is  planted. 

[Abridced  from  Moiblby'i  Af«cibafaici  appiitd  io  iA«  AtU,'\ 


THE  RUINS  OF  COWDRAY  HOUSE, 
MiDHURST,  Sussex. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eastward  of  Midhurst*, 
are  the  remains  of  Cowdray  House,  once  the 
splendid  seat  of  the  family  of  Montague,  but  now 
only  a  venerable  ruin.  Reduced  to  its  present  state 
by  the  accident  of  fire,  and  not  by  the  hand  of  time, 
it  still  presents  a  fair  front,  which,  situated  as  it  is  a 
httle  off  the  high  road  from  London  to  Chichester, 
might,  at  first  sight,  be  imagined  by  the  traveller, 
unacquainted  with  the  place,  to  betoken  an  ancient 
and  lordly,  but  still  habitable  mansion.  It  stands  in 
a  valley,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Arun,  which 
runs  between  two  well- wooded  hills  through  Cowdray 
Park,  a  noble  estate  consistji^g  of  800  acres,  abound- 
ing in  fine  old  trees,  particularly  Spanish  chestnuts, 
of  which  there  is  a  long  and  handsome  avenue, 
called  the  Chestnut  Race,  near  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Easeboume. 

There  was  anciently  a  manor-house  at  Cowdray, 
belonging  to  the  Bohuns,  who  took  the  title  of  Baron 
from  the  town  of  Midhurst  \  but  Cowdray  seems  to 
have  afterwards  become  the  property  of  the  crown,  as 
it  was  granted  by  Henry  the  Seventh  to  John  Lord 
Montague  j  and,  on  the  division  of  his  property, 
passed  to  Lucy,  his  third  daughter,  whose  second 
husband  was  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  a  person  of 
ancient  family,  and  Great  Standard -Bearer  of  Eng- 
land. William  Fitzwilliam,  Earl  of  Southampton, 
the  son  of  this  lady  by  a  former  husband,  may  be 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  structure,  the  remains 

•  A  tmall  town  between  eleven  and  twelve  miles  north-east  of 
Chichester,  which  probably  received  its  name  from  being  situated 
ia  the  midM  of  woods,  hunt  being  a  Saxon  word  for'a  w(wd. 


of  which  are  represented  in  the  engraving,  he 
having  received  a  royal  patent  early  in  the  reij^n 
of  Henry  the  £ighth,  to  add  to  the  park,  and  build 
a  castle  of  stone :  and  the  visiter  may  now  see 
the  gothic  letters,  SSiI*  ^^  the  initials  of  this  noble  ^ 
man,  carved  on  the  richly-wrought  stone  ceiling  of 
the  entrance-porch.  On  his  dying  without  issue,  the 
estate  went  to  his  half-brother.  Sir  Anthony  Brown, 
whose  son,  the  first  Viscount  Montague,  greatly 
improved  and  enlarged  the  house. 

This  noble  residence  was  twice  honoured  by  a  visit 
from  royalty.  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  1547,  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend,  Fitzpatrick,  speaks  of  C«wdray 
as  a  "  goodly  house  of  Sir  A.  Brown's,  where  we 
were  marvellously,  yea,  rather  excessively  banketted." 
And  there  is  an  old  printed  description  of  "  The 
honorable  entertainment  given  to  the  Queen's  Majesty 
(Elizabeth,)  in  her  progress  at  Cowdray,  in  Siusex, 
by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Montagu,  in  1591." 
This  was  the  son  of  the  said  Sir  Anthony.  After  a 
flourishing  account  of  the  reception  of  her  Majesty, 
in  which  she  was  addressed  as  "  The  Miracle  of  Time," 
"  Nature  8  Glory,"  "  Fortune's  Empress,"  "  The 
World's  Wonder !"  it  states,  by  way  of  stepping 
from  the  sublime,  that,  on  the  following  day,  she  was 
"  most  royallie  feasted  -y  the  proportion  of  breakfast 
was  three  oxen,  and  one  hundred  and  fortie  geese  !" 
During  the  week  of  the  Queen's  stay  at  Cowdray, 
flattery  and  feasting  were  the  order  of  the  day; 
and  she  was  pleased  to  hear  the  fulsome  addresses 
of  persons  disguised  as  *'  pilgrimes,  with  their  russet 
coats  and  scallop-shells,"  and  ''  wild  men,  clad  in 
ivie,"  and  "  anglers  at  goodlie  fish-ponds,"  who,  in 
their  peculiar  costumes,  successively  uttered  strange 
and  forced  conceits  upon  her  high  birth,  wisdom, 
and  beauty,  even  copnparing  her  to  a  goddess,  who 
had  condescended  for  once  to  light  upon 

Tlus  dusky  spot,  which  men  call  earth. 

On  going  through  the  arbour  to  take  horse  for 
Chichester,  we  are  told  her  Majesty  knighted  six 
gentlemen,  including  my  Lord's  second  son.  Sir 
George  Brown. 

In  Midhm-st  Chm«ch,  on  the  south  side  near  the 
chancel,  is  a  large  coloured  and  gilt  monument,  or 
rather  pile  of  monuments,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
certain  members  of  this  family.  It  is  enclosed  by 
iron  rails,  and  consists  of  a  marble  altar-tomb,  upon 
which  are  placed  two  full-sized  recumbent  figures  of 
women  in  the  rich  cloaks  and  dress  of  the  times,  with 
ruffs  round  their  necks,  their  heads  resting  on  pillows ; 
at  the  feet  of  one  is  an  unicorn  chained.  But  the  chief 
figure  of  all,  for  there  are  many  on  the  monument, 
is  that  of  an  old  man  with  a  beard,  in  rich  armour 
and  cloak,  kneeling  on  a  cushion  before  a  square 
altar,  round  and  below  which  are  inscriptions,  stating 
that  here  was  buried  Anthony  Brown,  Viscount 
Montacute,  chief  standard-bearer  of  England,  K.  G.,  ) 
with  his  two  wives,  Lady  Jane  Ratcliffe,  daughter  of 
Robert,  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Magdalen^  daughter  of 
William  Lord  Dacre.  This  Viscount  died  at  Horsley^ 
in  Surrey,  in  1592. 

It  may  appear  remarkable,  that  though  a  deter- 
mined Papist,  he  should  have  received  such  marks  of 
esteem  and  confidence  from  Elizabeth,  as  are  impUed 
by  his  appointment  as  her  ambassador  to  Spain,  and 
by  her  gracious  visit  at  his  family  mansion ;  but  he 
was  a  loyal  and  trust-worthy  man,  and  this  was  his 
recommendation  to  his  royal  mistress. 

In  wandering  over  the  park  at  this  day,  we  can- 
not, indeed,  imagine  that  we  look  upon  the  very 
trees  undef  which  sat  the  lion-hearted  queen :  for 
about  the  year  1770,  the  then  viscount  employed 
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the  famous  Lancelot  Brown,  wlio,  from  a  word  he 
ortca  uaed  in  advising  improvements  in  lav-DS, 
gardens,  &c.,  was  called  Capability  Brown,  and  who 
removed  some  of  the  old  oaks  from  Cowdray,  placing 
formal  clumps  instead.  Lately,  however,  a  better 
style  has  prevailed,  and  among  the  "  sunny  spots  of 
greenery"  are  to  be  found  plenty  of  fine  trees  freely 
spread  about  the  grounds. 

Cowdray  House  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
the  chief  front  being  towards  the  west,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  the  gate,  flanked  by  two  towers.  The 
east  side  contained  the  chapel,  hall,  and  dining- 
parlour,  superbly  fitted  up,  and  decorated  with 
paintings  and  statues:  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall 
was  a  buck  standing,  carved  in  brown  wood,  having 
on  the  shoulder  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  England, 
and  under  it  the  arms  of  Brown,  witli  many 
quarterings  carved  in  wood.  Tliere  were  ten  other 
bucks  as  large  as  life,  standing,  sitting,  and  lying, 
some  with  email  banners  of  arms  supported  by  their 
feet.  This  hall  and  staircase  were  pictured  with  the 
story  of  Tanered  and  Clorinda  from  Tasso.  Tlie 
parlour  was  adorned  by  Holbein,  or  some  of  his 
SL'hoIars.  On  the  south  of  the  quadrangle  was  a  long 
gallery,  in  which  were,  coloured  in  stucco,  the  twelve 
aimstles  as  large  as  lifcj  and  on  the  north  side  was 
another  gallery,  containing  many  whole-length  family 
pictures, — also  sacred  and  historical  |iit'<-es,  some 
of  which  were  brought  from  Battle  Aljbey.  The 
paintings  on  the  waits  were  saved  during  the  Civil 
War  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  by  a  coat  of 
plaster  laid  over  the  stucco :  but  one  of  the  officers 
quartered  here,  exercising  his  weapon  against  the  wall, 
broke  out  of  one  of  the  groups  the  head  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  which  was  afterwards  replaced. 

This  beautifnl  aad  massive  structure  was  destroyed 


[April  i,  U3&. 

by  fire   on  the   night   of  the    24th  of    September, 
1793,  charcoal  having  been  left  about  by  the  wurk- 

The  ruins  of  the  west  side  of  this  magnificent 
mansion  contain  the  most  perfect  traces  of  the 
general  architecture,  and  exhibit  proofs  of  its  amazing 
strength.  Within  the  quadrangle,  and  alxiut  the 
premises,  lie  several  fragments  of  curious  sculpture; 
and  the  broken  column, 

Like  the  boscleaa  fabric  of  a  viuon, 
presents  to  the  reflecting  mind,  a  fit  emblem,  not  only 
of  human  glory  departed,  but  of  the  fate  which,  even 
at  the  time  of  this  lamentable  loss,  yet  impended 
over  the  family.  For  by  a  sad  coincidence,  exem- 
plifying the  saying  that  misfortunes  often  come 
together,  a  few  short  weeks  after  this  stately  pile  was 
destroyed,  the  noble  owner,  the  young  Viscount 
Montague,  during  the  life  of  his  mother,  and  before  the 
intelligence  of  the  fire  could  reach  him,  was  drowned, 
together  with  his  fellow-traveller,  Sedley  Burdett, 
Esq.,  brother  of  the  present  Sir  Francis  'Bar- 
dett,  Bart.,  in  rashly  venturing  to  navigate  Uie 
falls  of  the  Rhine  nt  Schaffhaueen,  in  October, 
1 703  *.  His  estates  devolved  by  will  to  hia  edy 
sister,  married  to  W.  S.  Foyntz,  Esq.,  the  prcMUt 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Midhurst,  who  readei  it 
Cowdray  Lodge,  a  small  but  elegant  honae  ia  the 
park,  about  a  mile  ^m  the  ruins. 

The  title  went  to  the  next  heir  male,  Marie  AdAodt 
Brown,  who  was  descended  from  the  second  Km  of 
the  first  Viscount  Montague,  and  who  died  in  1797. 
The  claim  to  the  peerage  then  becante  ' 
□ot  extinct. 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AT  CONSTANTINOPLK. 
**  It  is   a   ridiculons   notion  which  prevails  among 
us,"  taid  Sir  William  Jones,  many  years  ago,   "  that 
iirnorance  is  a  principle  of  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
and  that  the  Koran  instnicts  the  Turks  not  to  be 
instructed."     There  is   little  questicm  that  even  now 
we  arc  too  much  accustomed  to  regard  the  followers 
of  that  faith  as  neccissarily  rude  and  ignorant  beings, 
men  who  will  neither  cultivate  learning  themselves, 
nor  allow  others  to  do  so;  there  is  still  less  question 
that  the  articles  of  their  creed  afford  us  no  ground 
for  such   an  impression.     Mohammed  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  advised  his  people  to  apply  themselves  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  "  Seek  learning,"  he 
tells  them,  in  one  of  his  precepts,  "  though  it  were  in 
China."     The  high  estimation  indeed,  in  which   he 
lield    it,   is   abundantly   shown    in   his   extravagant 
declaration,  that  "  the  ink   of  the  learned,  and  the 
blood  of  martyrs,  are  of  equal  value  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven.'*     Nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
at  the  present  day,  there  is  no  Mohammedan  people 
remarkable  for  proficiency  in  literature  or  science  j 
the  existing  race  of  Turks,  who  afford  us  the  readiest 
specimen  of  a  Moslem  nation,  are  a  set  of  barba- 
rians, as  proud   as  they  are   ignorant.     The   early 
sultans,  as  well  as  their  predecessors,  the  Saracen 
Caliphs,  were  the   zealous  patrons   of  knowledge; 
"  Be    the    support    of   the    Faith,    and    the    pro- 
tector of  the  sciences,"  was   the  dying  injunction 
of  the  first  Osman  to  his  successor  Orckan,  in  the 
beginning  of    the   fourteenth   century.      Tlie   later 
sovereigns   of   the   Turkish  empire  have  been  less 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  learning;  it  is  possible,  that 
us  the  fanaticism  of  their  subjects  has  abated,  the 
monarchs  have  become  unwilling  to   remove  their 
ignorance,  lest  the  consequences  should  be  detripiental 
to   both  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  despotism 
which  afflict  their  country. 

One  of  the  modes  in  which  the  early  sovereigns 
of  Turkey  have  testified  to  posterity  their  regard  for 
letters,  is  the  'establishment  of  Kitab-KhanH,  or 
public  libraries,  in  the  great  cities  of  their  empire, 
either  in  connexion  with  the  mosques  and  colleges,. or 
apart  as  distinct  institutions.  Constantinople  pos- 
sesses thirty-five,  none  of  them  containing  less  than 
1000  manuscripts,  and  some  more  than  5000. 

Our  readers  may  acquire  a  good  idea  of  the 
internal  appearance  of  one  of  these  libraries,  from  the 
engraving  contained  in  the  preceding  page ;  the  form 
of  the  books,  which,  with  some  very  few  exceptions, 
are  all  manuscript,  may  also  be  seen  in  the  group 
which  occupies  the  front  of  the  view.  Each  volume 
is  bound  in  coloured  leather  (red,  green,  or  bl^k,) 
and  is  enclosed  in  a  case  of  similar  material,  which 
protects  it  from  the  dust,  and  from  the  worms.  The 
title  of  the  work,  instead  of  being  written,  as  with 
us,  upon  the  back  of  the  book,  is  marked  first  upon 
the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and  then  again  on  the  edge  of 
the  outer  covering.  Cases,  with  glass  or  wire- work 
fronts,  are  ranged  along  the  walls  of  the  library,  or 
in  its  four  comers ;  and  in  those  the  volumes  are 
deposited,  resting  on  their  sides,  one  above  another. 

These  libraries  are  open  on  every  day  of  the  week, 
except  Tuesday  and  Friday;  visiters  are  allowed  to 
read  any  books,  to  make  extracts  from  them,  and 
even  to  transcribe  a  whole  manuscript.  The  subjects 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  works,  are,  of  course, 
analogous  to  the  usual  studies  which  are  followed  in 
the  colleges,  or  medressls ;  and  as  law  and  theology 
alone  occupy  the  attention  of  the  students,  the  mass 
of  books  consists  of  copies  of  the  Koran,  and  com- 
mentaries upon  it,  with  collections  of  the  oral  laws  of 
Itj'oL/2iiijji-.'t,,    und     works    on    jurisprudence.      The 


manuscripts  are  all  written  on  the  finest  vellum,  and 
some  of  them  afford  beautiful  specimens  of  penman- 
ship ;   each   library  has   a  catalogue.     Most  of  these 
different  collections  are  continually  being  augmented 
by  the  produce  of  the  surplus  funds  arising  from  their 
original  endowments,  and  also  by  the  liberal  contri- 
butions   of    private   individuals.      The    scribe   who 
writes  a  fine  hand,  generally  regards  it  as  a   duty  to 
make  a  tnmscript  of  the  Koran  at  some  period  of  Lis 
;  life,  and  bestow  the  copy  upon  one   of  the   Kitab- 
■  Khanbs.    Notwithstanding  the  necessary  deamess  of 
books  where  printing  is  not  practised,   every  citizen 
takes  care  to  acquire  a  certain  number  in  the  course 
i  of  his  life ;  and  the  lawyer,  the  statesman,  or  the  man  of 
letters,  who  possesses  a  fine  library,  bequeaths  it  to. 
some  public  library,  that  he  may  receive  the  benedic- 
tions of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  his  liberality. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  a  favourite  opinion 
that  there  must  exist  in  the  libraries  of  Constan- 
tinople some  fragments  of  ancient  literature,  which 
had  escaped  the  general  destruction  occasioned  by 
the  Turks,  when  they  captured  the  city  in  the  fifteenth 
century.    In  the  year  1 799,  a  strong  desire  of  bringing 
to  light  these  concealed  treasures,  or,  at  all  events, 
of  settling  the  long-debated  question  of  their  exist- 
ence, led  the  English  government  to  determine  upon 
sending  in  the  suite  of  Lord  Elgin's  embassy  some 
competent  person  who  should  conduct  the  required 
examination.     The  plan  is  said  to  have  onginated 
with  Mr.  Pitt  and  the   late   Dr.    George  Tombne, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  in  all  probability  it  was  conceived 
by  that  eminent  prelate,  and  readily  patronized,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  by  the  enlightened  minister.    The 
individual  chosen  for  the  execution  of  the  task,  was 
the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  Professor  of  Arabic  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge  j  and  the  results  of  his 
labours  were  communicated  in  a  series  of  letters  to 
the  bishop,  who  afterwards  placed  them  in  Mr.  Wal- 
pole's  hands,  for  publication  in  the  Memoirs  on  Turkey. 
The  attention  of  the  professor  was  especially  directeid 
to  the  Library  of  the  Seraglio;    and  we  give  our 
readers  a  short  detail  of  his  proceedings,  in  endea- 
vouring to  examine  that  repository,   both  because 
they  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and  because  thef 
afford  an  illustration  of  the  obstacles  which  oppose 
all  such  undertakings  in  a  land  like  Turkey. 

As  soon  after  Mr.  Carlyle's  arrival  in  Constanti- 
nople as  circumstances  permitted,  an  application 
was  made  with  all  the  weight  of  the  British  Embassy 
to  Youssuf  Aga,  who  possessed  extensive  infioence 
over  the  reigning  Sultan,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Valida,  or  Empress  mother,  for  permission  to 
examine  the  Library  of  the  Seraglio.  The  request 
was  favourably  received;  not  only  did  Youssuf 
regard  it  as  one  which  ought  to  be  granted  on  account 
of  the  friendship  subsisting  between  his  country  and 
England,  but  he  even  thought  (strangely  enough  for 
a  Turk,)  that  the  inspection  might  be  productive  of 
some  advantages  to  literature  jn  general.  A  promise 
was  immediately  given  that  an  inquiry  should  be  s^ 
on  foot ;  and  subsequently,  Youssuf  declared  "  that 
he  had  made  every  investigation  m  his  power,  and 
had  found  that  no  collection  whatever  of  Greek 
manuscripts  remained  at  present  in  the  Seraglio' 
A  request  was  then  preferred  for  permission  to  exa- 
mine the  repositories  of  Oriental  b(K)ks  in  the  palace ; 
and  to  this  it  was  answered,  "  that  there  were  t^^ 
of  these,  one  in  the  Treasury,  the  other  in  what  ^ 
properly  called  the  Library;  that  the  former  con- 
tained only  copies  of  the  Kor^,  different  com- 
mentaries upon  it,  and  treatises  peculiar  to  the  tfo* 
hammedan  laws  and  religion,  and  as  such  could  no* 
be  subjected  to  Mr.  Curlyle's  iuspectlon,  but  thai  tbi 
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Library  should  be  open  to  him^  and  a  day  should  be 
fixed  for  bis  admission." 

Ai'ter  the  usual  delays,  permission  was  granted  i 
and  Mr.  Carlyle  was  requested  to  attend  on*  a  par- 
ticular morning  at  the  house  of  Youssuf.  The  Pro- 
fessor attended  by  a  Dragoman  (interpreter  belonging 
to  the  Embassy,)  arrived  about  eight  o'clock. 
"  Youssuf  was  gone  out  to  wait  upon  the  Sultan/*  is  j 
the  accoimt  which  he  gives  in  his  letter  to  Bishop 
Tomline,  "  and  we  found  his  Kiaia  (steward)  ready 
to  receive  usj  we  were  ushered  into  a  room  where 
that  gentleman  lodged,  who,  with  five  others  of  the 
principal  officers  or  attendants  belonging  to  the  Aga, 
were  still  at  dinner.  We  sat  down  upon  a  sofa 
beside  them,  and  as  soon  as  their  repast  was  over, 
and  they  had  finished  their  ablutions,  the'  Kiaia  gave 
us  a  letter  to  the  Bostangee  Bashi,  (chief  of  the 
guard,  and  in  fact,  superintendent  of  the  Seraglio.) 
Furnished  with  his  passport,  we  rowed  to  the 
Kiosk,  or  Pavilion,  where  the  Bostangee  Bashi 
usually  passes  the  day.  He  was  engaged  at  the 
Porte,  and  we  were  shown  into  a  small  guard- 
chamber,  in  order  to  wait  his  return  j  a  messenger, 
however,  soon  arrived  to  conduct  us  to  him.  Thus 
escorted,  we  were  suffered  to  pass  the  guard  and  to 
enter  the  ^  court,  or  rather,  garden  of  the  Seraglio. 
After  waiting  some  time  for  intelligence  respecting 
the  Bostangee  Bashi,  his  deputy  arrived,  read  the 
letters  we  had  brought,  and  as  his  principal  was 
engaged  in  the  SeragHo,  took  upon  himself  to  send 
for  the  keeper  of  the  library,  and  direct  him  to  conduct 
us  thither;  we  accordingly  accompanied  him  and 
three  Moulahs,  to  a  mosque  at  a  little  distance, 
through  which  the  entrance  to  the  library  lies.** 
Passing  through  this  mosque  '*  without  speaking,  and 
upon  tiptoe,'*  as  they  were  directed,  the  party  reached 
the  outer  door  of  the  library,  which  was  locked  and 
had  a  seal  fixed  upon  the  lock;  over  it  was  a  short 
Arabic  inscription,  containing  the  name  and  titles  of 
Sultan  Mustapha,  who  founded  both  the  mosque  and 
the  library  in  the  year  1767. 

"  The  library,**  continues  the  letter,  "  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  j  one  of  the  arms  serves 
as  an  anti-room,  and  the  remaining  three,  together 
with  the  centre,  constitute  the  hbrary  itself.  You 
proceed  through  the  anti-room  by  a  door,  over 
which  is  written  in  large  Arabic  characters,  '  Enter 
in  peace.*  Tlie  library  is  small,  for,  from  the 
extremity  of  one  of  the  arras  to  the  extremity  of 
the  opposite  one,  it  does  not  measure  twelve  yards. 
Its  appearance,  however,  is  elegant  and  cheerful. 
The  central  part  of  the  cross  is  covered  with  a  dome, 
which  is  supported  by  four  handsome  marble  pillars ; 
the  three  arms,  or  recesses,  that  branch  oS  from  this, 
have  each  of  them  six  windows,  three  above  and  as 
many  below.  So  small  an  apartment  cannot  but  be 
rendered  extremely  light  by  this  great  number  of 
windows,  and  perhaps  this  effect  is  not  a  little  in- 
creased by  the  gloom  of  the  mosque,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  anti-room  which  leads  to  it.  The  book- 
cases, four  of  which  stand  in  each  Of  the  three  re- 
cesses,  are  plain  but  neat.  They  are  furnished  with 
folding  Vire-work  doors,  secured  with  a  padlock  and 
the  seal  of  the  librarian.  The  books  are  laid  upon 
their  sides,  one  hbove  another,  with  their  ends  out- 
wards, .and  having  their  titles  written  upon  the 
edges  of  the  leaves." 

Mr.  Carlyle  pi*oceeded  to  take  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  contents  of  this  celebrated  repository,  but  the 
jealousy  of  the  Moulahs,  who  accompanied  him, 
prevented*  him  from  making  out  a  detailed  catalogue 
of  the  separate  articles.  He  found  the  whole  number 
of  manuscripts  to  be  1294  ;  there  were  many  Arabic, 


some  Persian,  and  some  Turkish, — "  but,  alas,**  to 
use  the  Professor's  pathetic  exclamation,  "  not  one 
volume  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  Latin  !**  The  subjects 
to  which  they  related  were  various,  but,  of  course, 
the  prevailing  class  was  theological.  Of  the  Koran 
there  were  17  manuscripts,  and  no  less  than  6-19 
relating  to  the  Mohammedan  religion,  or  jurispru- 
dence ',  on  mystical  subjects  there  were  47  treatises 
and  on  philosophy  86  -,  logic  and  philology  numbered 
343,  and  medicine  31  j  while  the  histories  were  43, 
and  the  works  of  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres  79. 
"  Such,  my  lord,**  adds  the  learned  examiner,  "  is 
the  famous  Library  of  the  Seraglio !  respecting  which 
so  many  falsehoods  have  been  advanced ;  but  I  am 
now  very  clear,  both  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
secured,  the  declarations  of  the  Turks,  and  the  con- 
tradictory accounts  of  the  Franks,  it  was  never  before 
subjected  to  the  examination  of  a  Christian." 

During  Mr.  Carlyle's  residence  in  Constantinople, 
he  examined,  besides  the  repository  contained  in  the 
Seraglio,  several  other  collections,  omitting,  indeed, 
no  one  within  his  reach  "  which  was  likely  to  con- 
tain any  valuable  manuscripts.'*  The  Library  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, — the  largest  of  jthe  empire, 
— ^was  visited,  and  a  catalogue  taken  of  its  contents, 
which  comprised  nothing  remarkable;  the  hbraries 
attached  to  the  mosque  of  Santa  Sophia,  to  the 
schools,  mosques,  and  colleges  of  Dervises,  and  even  to 
the  monasteries  which  are  established  on  the  Prince's 
Islands,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  were  also  inspected. 

In  these  researches  Mr.  Carlyle  was  aided  by  Dr. 
Hunt  3  and  their  result  is  shortly  summed  up  by  the 
latter  gentleman,  in  a  declaration,  .that  *'  in  none 
of  those  v^st  collections  is  there  a  single  classical 
fragment  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  cither  ori- 
ginal or  translated.  The  volumes  were  in  Arabic, 
Persian,  or  Turkish,  and  of  all  of  them  Mr.  Carlyle 
took  exact  catalogues.*'  We  must  tell  our  readers^ 
however,  that  very  competent  judges  have  questioned 
the  propriety  of  so  decided  an  assertion,  grounding 
their  objection  on  the  necessarily  cursory,  and,  there- 
fore, unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  examination  which 
was  made.  "  It  was  not  possible,"  is  tl\e  opinion 
expressed  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  "  for  these 
gentlemen,  without  an  examination  of  the  books 
themselves,  to  ascertain  that  they  contained  no 
translated  fragments  of  a  classical  author.  We  think 
it  oh  the  contrary  very  probable,  that  some'  of  the 
Arabic  manuscripts  may  contain  portions  of  Aristotle 
or  Galen,  or  of  later  Greek  writers."  The  authority 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Renouard,  a  well-known  Orientalist, 
who  VfBifi  chaplain  to  the  British  factory  at  Smyrna, 
tends  to  the  same  point.  "  It  is  not  impassible," 
says  that  gentleman,  "  after  all  that  has  been  said 
and  done  about  these  supposed  relics  of  '  the  Library 
of  the  Cajsars,'  that  some  volumes  may  be  still  extant 
in  the  subterranean  recesses  of  the  Seraglio.  The 
Turks  allow  the  monuments  of  antiquity  to  fall  to 
ruin,  but  they  seldom  destroy  any  thing ;  and  Mr. 
Barthold,  formerly  one  of  the  Dr^omans  at  Con- 
stantinople, declared  that  an  eminent  Greek  merchant 
assured  him  that  he  had  seen  books  from  the  Library 
of  the  Palaeologi*  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  thfe 
Sultan*s  Treasury,  when  admitted  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  value  of  various  articles  in  gold  and 
silver,  which  the  government  wished  to  send  to  the 
mint." 

•  The  Palsologi  were  a  noble  race  who  ruled  over  the  Greek 
empire  for  the  Ia«t  two  hnndred  yean  of  ila  existence  with  eoxne 
slight  intervals 

Evert  man  has  something  to  do  which  he  neglftcts, 
every  man  has  faults  to  conquer  which  he  delays  to  com- 
bat.— Johnson 
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leaves,  approaches  the  mam  Etnii.  If  the  touch  hu 
been  forcible,  not  only  the  twig  snpportiiig  one  seriea 
of  leaves  is  affected,  but  the  same  effects  take  place 
in  the  compound  leaf,  on  the  opposite  side  <^  the 
stem,  and  Uiis  motion  is  sometimes  communicated  to 
the  whole  plant. 

It  is  very  ilifhcult  to  touch  the  leaf  of  a  heaUiy 
sensitive  plant  so  lightly  as  not  to  make  it  dose; 
after  the  leaves  are  closed,  some  time  elapses  before 
they  regain  their  original  position,  and  the  dontiaa 
of  this  interval  depends  on  the  time  of  day,  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  more  or  less  healthy  state 
of  the  plant.  It  seems,  however,  that  light  is  an 
agent  necessary  to  the  production  of  some  of  these 
movements. 

In  the  month  of  August,  a  sensitive  plant  «u 
carried  in  a  pot  from  its  usual  situation,  into  a 
dark  cave ;  the  motion  it  received  in  carriage,  caued 
it  to  close  its  leaves,  and  they  did  not  open  untO  fcrar- 
and-twenty  hours  afterwards :  by  this  time  they  had 
become  moderately  open,  but  were  afterwards  subject 
to  no  chanfcee  at  night  or  morning,  remaining  Am 
days  and  nights  with  their  leaves  in  the  same  state. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  it  was  brought  out  again 
into  the  air,  where  the  leaves  recovered  their  satonl 
periodical  motions,  shutting  every  night,  and  opening 
every  morning,  as  naturally  and  strongly  as  ever:  bnt 
although  while  in  the  cave,  tbeir  periodical  motioni 
were  suspended,  they  shrunk  from  the  touch  with 
almost  as  much  power  as  when  in  the  open  air. 

Although  a  sensitive  plant  is,  as  we  have  sees, 
easily  affected  by  the  slightest  touch,  and  cbsa 
when  subjected  to  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  it  renuiu 
unmoved  if  only  exposed  to  a  gentle  shower.  IT 
the  leaves  are  touched  with  sofiicient  force,  Ac 
branches  are  also  affected,  bnt  it  is  possible,  if  tlie 
experiment  is  carefully  performed,  to  cause  tk  ■ 
branch  to  move  towards  the  stem,  the  leaves  stiB 
remaining  in  their  original  position  with  reference  to 
each  other;  thus  proving,  that  the  power  of  motioa 
belonging  to  each  part  of  the  plant  is  independent 
of  that  possessed  by  any  other  part. 

The  same  species  of  irritability  has  also  beta 
noticed  in  many  other  plants ;  one  ■"■♦»"'—  occors  il 
the  flower  of  the  common  barberry.  Ihe  taptA' 
mcnt  was  made  on  a  bush  in  full  flower  (it  was  abcot 
one  o'clock,  the  day  was  bright  and  warm,  witii  mT 
little  wind,)  and  is  thus  related  by  Dr.  Sniith. 

"  The  stamina  of  such  of  the  flowers  as  were  ops 
were  bent  backwards  to  each  petal,  and  tbdtaii 
themselves  under  their  concave  tips.  No  ihakisg 
of  the  branch  appeared  to  have  any  effect  npoa 
them.  -  With  a  very  small  bit  of  stick  I  gtm) 
touched  the  inside  of  one  of  the  filaments,  •MA 
instantly  sprung  from  the  petal  with  considcraUc 
force,  striking  its  anthera  against  the  stigma.  I 
repeated  the  experiment  a  great  number  of  times  is 
each  flower,  touching  one  filament  after  another,  v^ 
the  tips  of  all  six  were  brought  together  in  the  cenin 
over  the  stigma. 

"  I  took  home  with  me  three  brandies  laden  vitk 
flowers,  and  placed  them  in  a  jar  of  water,  and  is 
the  evening  tried  the  experiment  on  some  of  the« 
flowers,  then  standing  in  my  room,  with  the  sanN 
success. 

"  This  irritable  power  appears,  however,  to  reafc 
only  in  the  inside  of  the  fitoment,  as  wfaoi  toucke' 
in  any  other  part  it  remained  unmoved." 


I  in  life  in  which  wm  bis  ■*■ 
d  upon  to  watch  oursalves  namvlf,  and  to  resist  A* 
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RURAL  CHRONICLE. 
April. 

Departwres,'^¥or  the  north ;  —  Frost,  Eso.  and  suite, 
amongst  whom  we  noticed  Messrs.  Woodcock,  Field&re, 
Redwing.  &e.  &e. 

Arrivals. — ^Early  in  the  month,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swallow ; 
family  expected  to  follow  soon.  N.B.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  go 
out  very  httle  as  yet. 

The  Messrs.  Blackhird  and  Thrush  have  hegun  to  give 
their  annual  concerts  for  the  season.  Their  respective 
ladies  "  are  at  home.*- 

The  musical  foreigner  of  distinction,  the  Signor  Cuckoo, 
whose  &vourite  cantatas  are  so  repeatedly  encored, — is 
said  to  he  on  the  look-out  for  lodgings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood: strange  stories  are  in  circulatiou  respecting  a  branch 
of  the  Sparrow  family. 

The  Widow  Nightingale,  to  her  seat  in  Poplar  Island. 

The  Miss  Martins  for  the  season. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rook  have  made  great  progress  in  their 
new  dwelling,  which  is  built  on  the  old  site. 

The  Wren  fiimUy,  so  fomons  in  the  annals  of  architec- 
ture* have  lately  designed  some  edifices,  which  show  them 
to  be  as  skilftil  as  ever  in  that  admirable  art. 

CouBT  Nbws.    Gazxttb  Extraorpinary. 
Ykstbrdat,  her  Serene  Highness,  Queen  Flora,  held  her 
first  drawinff-room  this  season;  which  was  most  nume- 
rously attended.    The  court  opened  soon  after  sun-rise,  Mr. 
Skylark  was  in  attendance  to  announce  the  company. 

l^e  Misses  Daisy  were  the  earliest  visitors ;  after  which 
arrii^  werp  constant. 

Mesei«>  Buffle,  Broom,  Lilac,  Orchis,  Periwinkle,  Ra- 
nunculus, SteUaria,  &c.  &c.,  all  richly  and  tastefully  attired. 

The  numerous  fomily  of  the  Ancmonies  paid  their  de- 
voirs early;  these  elegantes  were  variously  habited,*; 
some  wore  rich  scarlet  boddices,  others  purple  and  green 
train/— the  Misses  A.,  in  robes  of  simple  white  and  green, 
ahnost  surpassed  in  beauty  their  more  splendid  relatives. 

The  Miss  Videts,  on  their  return  to  the  country,  intro- 
duced by  the  Ladies  Primrose ;  the  amiable  and  modest 
appearance  of  the  former  was  much  noticed,  the  costume 
of  each  party  was  thought  very  becoming,  and  skilfully 
assorted  to  set  off  the  charms  of  both. 

The  Miss  Blue-Bells  wore  robes  of  azuro  tissue,  and 
were  much  admired  for  the  sylph-like  elegance  of  their 
forms. 

The  beautiful  Germander  family,  with  their  never-to-be- 
foigotten  eyes  of  heavenly  blue,  attracted  universal  attention. 

The  arrival  of  the  Rose  family  was  anxiously  expected. 

The  Miss^Cowslips  wero  presented:  it  has  been  the 
feshion  to  call  them  the  "  protty  rustics  ;**  but  they  were 
most  graciously  received,  and  the  delicate  propnety  of 
Aeir  dress  and  manners  much  admired. 

The  Lady  Cardamines,  costumes  of  the  finest  linen. 

Mrs.  Tulip,  body  and  train  of  crimson  and  gold :  this 
truly  grand  dress  nad  a  superb  effect 

Messrs.  Chestnut,  Oak,  Birch,  Lime,  &c.  &c.  sported 
new  bright  green  liveries,  of  various  shades. 

Messrs.  Blackthorn,  Pear,  Apple,  &c.  &c.  crowded  round 
their  sovereign,  eager  to  pay  their  dutiful  homage :  they 
made  a  magnificent  show,  in  rich  suits  of  white,  red,  and 
green. 

The  eompany  were  greatly  delighted  with  a  concert  of 
vocal  music  firom  a  large  party  of  the  best  performers  in  the 
neighbouihocMl,  consisting  wholly  of  amateurs. 

The  Court  broke  up,  having  partaken  of  a  few  drops  of  a 
light  and  charming  heverage ;  but  not  before  the  Widow 
Nightingale,  (who  had  joiqed  the  performers  of  the  morn- 
ing,) had  been  entreated  to  favour  the  company  with  a 
song, — that  well-bred  lady  instantly  complied,  and  poured 
upon  the  ears  of  her  delighted  auditors  one  of  her  most 
hean-thrilling  melodies. 

BERNARD  GILPIN. 

Wb  have  occasionally  wandered  into  foreign  lands, 
in  order  to  bring  bdfore  the  notice  of  onr  readers 
two  roost  exemplary  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  Oberlin 
and  Neff  *.  In  our  own  country,  and  in  onr  church, 
we  rejoice  to  know  there  have  been  many  no  less 
bright  examples  of  ministerial  zeal  and  fidelity. 
Nor,  among  them,  is  there  one  whose  character  can 
be  ctmtemplated  with  greater  delight  or  edification, 

*  See  Saturday  MagoMine,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  69, 


than  Bernard  Gilpin.  This  excell^it  man  was 
raised  up  by  Divine  Providence  at  a  critical  period 
of  our  long  and  arduous  struggle  with  the  church 
of  Rome ;  and  if,  as  a  theologian,  Gilpin  cannot  be 
ranked  with  some  of  the  other  fathers  of  our  national 
church,  we  must  render  our  most  reverential  homage 
to  that  combination  of  zeal,  piety,  and  charity,  which 
procured  for  him  the  distinguishing  title  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  North. 

Bernard  Gilpin  was  bom  of  an  ancient  and  honour- 
able house  at  Kentmire,  in  Westmoreland,  in  1517. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  sent  to  Queen's 
College  in  Oxford,  where  he  so  much  distinguished 
himself  for  his  proficiency  in  learning,  particularly 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew  (then  rare  accomplishments), 
that  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  students  to  be 
placed  on  Wolsey*s  new  and  magnificent  foundation 
of  Christ  Church.  For  some  years,  however,  Gilpin 
continued  an  adherent  to  the  faith  of  Rome.  He 
even  held  a  public  disputation  against  Hooper, 
the  reformer,  and  afterwards  mart3nr,  for  the  reformed 
doctrines;  and,  subsequently,  was  one  of  the  persons 
selected  to  oppose  Peter  Martjrr,  when  that  great 
champion  of  Protestantism  was  sent  by  Cranmer,  at 
the  beginning  of  King  Edward's  reign,  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  But  the  very 
studies  and  researches  which  Gilpin  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  his  cause,  led  him  to 
doubt  its  strength;  and,  when  he  came  to  the  contest, 
he  acknowledged,  with  a  candour  and  sincerity  of 
mind  peculiar  to  himself,  that  he  could  not  support 
his  argument.  Still,  such  was  his  modesty  and 
distrust  of  himself,  that  it  was  only  by  the  most 
cautious  and  deliberate  steps  that  he  receded  from 
the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  reared;  and  it  was 
not  until  he  had  employed  some  more  years  at  the 
university,  in  a  patient  investigation  of  truth,  that 
he  was  induced  to  give  the  prefi^rence  to  the  reformed 
principle.  In  1552,  when  he  was  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  he  undertook  the  living  of  Norton;  which; 
however,  he  very  soon  relinquished,  having  still,  it 
seems,  some  lingering  scruples  on  his  mind  which  he 
wished  to  dissipate,  by  consulting  certain  eminent 
divines  on  the  continent;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
spent  three  years  in  the  Netherlands  and  France. 

At  length,  Gilpin  returned  to  England  a  confirmed 
and  decided  Reformer;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
returned  at  the  very  time  when  so  many  persons  of 
his  own  religious  principles  were  quitting  the  country 
to  escape  from  the  persecutions  of  Queen  Mary. 
Gilpin,  however,  had  a  protector  in  his  uncle,  Cuth- 
bert  Tunstal,  Bishop  of  Durham.  This  amiable 
prelate,  although  still  an  advocate  for  the  Romish 
Church,  maintained  his  principles  with  moderation; 
and,  throughout  the  whole  struggle  between  the  two 
systems  of  religion,  he  stands  most  honourably 
distinguished  from  his  brethren,  the  crafty  Gardiner, 
and  ^e  ferocious  Bonner.  Neither,  although  well 
apprized  of  tlie  religious  opinions  of  his  nephew,  did 
he  hesitate  to  confer  upon  him  some  pieces  of  prefer- 
ment, and  ultimately,  the  valuable  and  important 
benefice  of  Houghton-le- Spring,  in  the  county  of 
Durham. 

If  Gilpin  was  long  in  coming  to  a  decision,  he 
maintained  his  opinions,  once  formed,  with  a  x]^so* 
lution  that  could  not  fail  to  render  him  obnoxicAis  to 
the  papal  party.  These  men,  after  making  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  ruin  him  with  his  uncle, 
proceeded  with  better  hopes  of  succes,  to  denounce 
him  before  the  tribunal  of  Bonner.  Gilpin  was  not 
insensible  of  his  danger.  He  even  prepared  (according 
to  a  practice  not  uncommon  in  that  age)  a  garment, 
in  whicb  be  xoifht  go  decently  to  the  stake,  and  put 
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it  on  every  day  until  he  was  apprehended.  In  his 
way  to  London,  he,  however,  chanced  to  break  his 
leg ;  and  before  it  could  be  set,  the  death  of  Queen 
Mary  freed  the  persecuted  Protestants  from  all 
danger  or  restraint. 

Tbe  reputation  which  Gilpin  had  now  acquired 
among  the  Reformers,  procured  for  him,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth,  the  offer  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Carlisle ;  but  the  mitre  had  no  attractions  for  him, 
and,  although  the  offer  was  twice  pressed,  it  still  was 
steadily  and  peremptorily  rejected.  A  short  time 
afterwards,  he  had  another  opportunity  of  proving 
how  little  he  was  ambitious  of  high  stations,  by  re- 
fusing the  proffered  Provostship  of  Queen's  College, 
in  Oxford. 

In  fact,  Houghton  was  to  Gilpin  what  *'  dear 
Hodnet,"  in  later  times,  became  to  Heber.  It  was 
the  station  exactly  adapted  to  his  disposition  and 
taste,  and  where  his  history  becomes  especially  inte- 
resting. The  benefice  was  valuable,  giving  him  a 
revenue  of  400/.  per  annum, — a  large  sum  in  those 
days ;  but  the  parish  was  extensive,  embracing  not 
less  than  fourteen  hamlets,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
benighted  in  ignorance  and  superstition.  Gilpin 
addre^^d  himself  to  the  wants  of  his  people  3  he 
was  assiduous  in  preaching,  and  was  instant,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  in  bringing  before  them  the 
saving  truths  of  the  Gospel.  He  instructed  in  private 
as  well  as  in  public,  ccmdescending  to  the  weak,  bear- 
ing with  the  passionate,  and  consoling  the  afflicted. 
He  interposed  his  authority  to  settle  the  differences 
of  his  parishioners,  and,  blessed  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence with  ample  means,  he  was  almost  boundless 
ki  his  benefactions.  The  decayed  houses  on  his 
benefice  he  repaired,  and  his  own  residence  was  made 
admirable  for  the  variety  and  neatness  of  the  build- 
ings. He  relieved  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  poor, 
and  both  for  his  own  parishioners  and  strangers,  he 
kept  an  open  table  every  Sunday,  from  Michaelmas 
to  Easter.  Even  their  beasts  had  such  care  taken  of 
them,  that  it  was  humorously  said,  if  a  horse  was 
turned  loose  in  any  part  of  the  country,  it  would 
directly  make  its  own  way  to  the  rector  of  Hough- 
ton's. At  the  same  time,  in  dispensing  his  charities, 
he  was  always  desirous  to  give  no  ehcoursigemcnt  to 
idleness  or  imprudence  ;  and,  with  a  yet  higher  view, 
from  the  painful  conviction  of  the  want  of  learned 
men  to  preach  the  word  of  Gud,  he  founded,  at  his 
own  cost,  a  grammar-school, .  building  the  house, 
allowing  a  maiutenance  for  a  master  and  usher,  and 
boarding  at  a  moderate  rate,  or  gratuitously  where 
need  required,  twenty-four  youths,  who  received  at 
his  hands  the  blessings  of  a  learned  and  pious  educa- 
tion. At  the  University  he  continued  to  entertain  ten 
scholars  3  and  it  was  his  practice,  if  he  met  with  a 
poor  boy  who  exhibited  any  marks  of  superior  intel- 
ligence, to  remove  him  at  once  into  his  seminary, 
and  to  charge  himself  with  his  maintenance  and 
instruction. 

Such  was  Bernard  Gilpin  in  his  parish  3  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  part  of  his  history,  that  to  these  labours 
of  a  parochial  minister  he  added  those  of  a  mis- 
sionary. In  that  age,  the  limits  of  pastoral  charges 
were  less  strictly  defined  than  at^rcsent.  The  want 
of  ^  sound  and  well-educated  clergy  occasionally 
procured  for  divines,  of  superior  attainments,  a 
license  to  preach  wherever  they  might  judge  their 
services  to  be  wanted ;  nor  was  there  any  part  of 
England  more  in  need  of  spiritual  labourers  than  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Durham  and  Northumberland. 

This  region  was  then  quite  wild  and  'uncivilized. 
To  the- merchant  and  to  the  traveller  it  was  impcr- 
viqjosj  and  its  close  peigfabrmrhood  to  the  hostile 


kingdom  of  Scotland,  kept  the  inhabitants  constantly 
in  arms,  and  nourished  the  ferocious  and  predatory 
habits  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Borderer. 
Moreover,  the  inaccessible  character  of  the  country 
had  prevented  the  introduction  of  the  reformed 
doctrines,  and,  with  their  chieftains,  the  people  were 
still  blindly  attached  to  the  ancient  superstitions. 

In  this  wild  tract  of  country,  Redesdale  and  T3me- 
dale  were  considered  to  be  pre-eminently  savage; 
yet  this  was   precisely  the   field  to   which    Gilpin, 
availing  himself  of  his  general  license  for  preaching, 
directed  his  steps.     For  several  years,  he  made  an 
annual   progress   through    the  parishes   of   this  se- 
questered region ;  selecting  for  his  visits,  the  winter 
season,  when  the  greatest  number  of  persons  were 
likely  to  be  collected  together.     He  preached  among 
them  peace   and  good- will,   and  endeavoured,  btit 
without   personal   risk,   to  subdue   their   barbarous 
habits.     On  one  occasion,  t:Mro  parties  at  deadly  fend 
with  each  other,  came  armed  into  the  church  where 
Gilpin  was  officiating,  and  seemed  about  to  proceed 
to   actual   hostilities,    when    the    preacher,    having 
obtained  from  them  a  promise  to  forbear  whilst  he 
remained  in  the  pulpit,  proceeded  with  his  sermon, 
and  spent  the  remaining  time  in  reprobating  their 
rude  and  bloody  customs.     Another  time  he  saw  a 
glove  suspended  over  the  altar  in  a  church,  in  token 
of  a  general  challenge  from  some  person  desperately 
enamoured  of  fighting.     Finding  the  sexton  afraid  to 
remove  the  glove,  Gilpin  himself  took  it  down  with  a 
long  staff,  and  put  it  in  his  breast.    When  the  people 
were  assembled,  he  went  into  the  pulpit;  and  before 
he  concluded  his  sermon,  took  occasion  to  rebuke 
them   severely  for  their  inhuman   challenges.    ''I 
hear,"  said  he,  "  that  one  among  you  hath  hanged 
up  a  glove,   even  in  this  sacred   place,  threatening 
to  fight  any  one  who  taketh  it  down.     See,  I  hare 
taken  it  down  !**  and  pulling  out  the  glove,  he  held 
it  up  to  the  congregation,  and  then  showed  them 
how  unsuitable  these  savage  practices  were  with  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  using  such   persuasimu 
to   mutual   love  as   he    thought  would  most  affect 
them.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  such  kindnesses, 
accompanied  as  they  always  were  by  a  liberal  distri- 
bution of  alms,  should  fail  to  win  the  heart  of  these 
uncultivated  people.     Gilpin  was   esteemed  a  veiy 
prophet,  and   little  less  than  adored  among  them; 
and  a  pleasant  story  is  told,  that  his  horses  having 
once  been  stolen,  when  the  thief  (all  Borderer  as  he 
was,)   learned  to  whom  they  belonged,  he  brought 
them  back  with  trembling,    craving  the  pardon  of 
Father  Gilpin,  and  protesting  his  fears  of  immediate 
punishment  from  heaven,  if  he  had  done  him  any 
wrong. 

Thus  beloved  and  reverenced,  Bernard  Gilpin  pur- 
sued his  useful  career.  With  advancing  years  he 
began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  he  receired 
a  serious  hurt  by  being  beaten  down  by  an  infuriated 
ox,  in  the  market-place  of  Durham.  As  his  end 
approached,  he  expressed  to  his  friends  and  ^ 
rishioners  the  consolations  that  he  derived  from  his 
faith  and  hope  in  Christ;  and,  at  length,  he  fell  asleep 
in  the  Lord,  in  great  peace,  in  1583,  in  the  66th 
year  of  his  age. 

His  biographer,  Carleton,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  scholars,  concludes  his  life 
of  his  revered  patron  by  sa3ring,  "  He  was  careful  to 
avoid  not  only  all  evil  doing,  but  all  suspicion  thereof* 
He  was  accounted  a  saint  in  the  judgment  of  Ui 
very  enemies,  if  he  ever  had  any  snob ;  and,  rt 
length,  being  full  of  faith  unfeigned  and  good  woikB, 
be  was  at  the  last  put  into  his  grave,  as  a  heap  -  rf 
wheat  in  due  time  sWept  into  the  gamer."'* 
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THE  NATURAL  AND  CIVIL  HISTORY  OF 

CEYLON. 
V.    Op  the  Animals  in  Ceylon — Reptiles. 

Of  the  aDimals  known  m  this  island,  the  principal  is  the 
elephant,  which  is  found  in  large  herds,  and  is  an  object 
of  very  profitable  traffic.  The  Ceylon  elephanj;  is  par- 
ticularly valued*  and  always  fetches  a  high  price.  The  next 
most  remarkable  animal  is  the]  Elk,  of  which  there  is  a 
species,  I  imagine,  peculiar  .to  this  island.  It  differs  from 
the  common  elk,  in  having  a  short  thick  mane,  that  covers 
the  neck  and  throat.  When  full-grown,  it  measures  about 
five  feet  from  the  extremity  of  the  fore-hoof  to  the  top  of 
the  shoulder.  Its  colour  is  dark-brown,  except  on  the 
neck,  belly,  and  hind  part  of  the  thighs,  where  it  ap- 
proaches nearly  to  black.  The  habits  of  this  animal  are 
gregarious,  though  it  is  occasionally  met  with  alone  in  the 
woc^s.  Its  appearance  betokens  gentleness,  and  even 
timidity,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  tenacious  of  a  stranger  s 
approach ;  and  at  a  particular  season  it  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  go  near  it.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tame,  for  though 
playful  and  harmless  while  young,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
nave  a  consciousness  of  its  power,  it  becomes  wild,  and  so 
impatient  of  restraint,  that  it  cannot  be  reconciled  even  to 
its  keeper.  The  female  precisely  resembles  the  male,  except 
that  it  is  smaller,  and  has  no  hotns. 

Buffaloes  are  common  in  Ceylon,  and  the  white  buffalo 
is  sometimes  found;  but  these. are  very  rare,  and  have  a 
sickly  appearance.  It  is  therefore  probable,  as  many  of  the 
natives  suppose,  that  the  whiteness  is  occasioned  by  some 
disorder,  similar  to  that  kind  of  lenrosy  in  the  blacks  which 
tarns  their  skin  to  a  dull  sickly  white. 

The  Snakes  of  Ceylon. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  par- 
ticulariy  infested  with  venomous  snakes;  I  shall,  therefore, 
confine  myself  chiefly  to  an  account  of  the  snakes  found 
there,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  how  fax  that  idea  is  well 
founded.  The  Pimberah,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  and 
the  Rock-snake  by  Europeans,  is  the  largest  of  the  serpent- 
tribe  known  in  Ueylon.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  Boa 
species,  but  to  the  new  genus  Python  of  Cuvier.  In  size 
'  it  never  exceeds  thirty  feet,  and  seldom  attains  to  this 
length.  It  has  a  couple  of  sharp  homy  spurs,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  extremity  of  its  tail,  which  are  useful  to  the 
creature  in  climbing  trees,  and  in  holding  fast  its  prey. 
The  colour  of  this  snake  is  generally  a  mixture  of  brown 
and  yellow ;  the  back  and  sides  are  strongly  and  rather 
handsomely  marked  with  irregular  patches  of  dark  brown, 
with  very  dark  margins.  The  jaws  are  powerful,  and 
capable  of  great  dilatation ;  and  they  are  armed  with  large, 
strong,  sharp  teeth,  reclining  backward.  As  the  muscular 
strength  of  this  snake  is  immense,  and  its  activity  and 
courage  considerable,  it  may  be  credited  that  it  will  occa- 
sionally attack  man.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  over- 
powers deer,  and  swallows  them  entire*. 

"  The  bodv  of  this  creature,"  says  Knox,  **  is  as  big  as 
a  man's  midale,  and  the  length  proportionable.  It  is  not 
swift,  but  bv  subtilty  catches  its  prey.  He  lies  in  the  path 
where  the  deer  use  to  pass,  and  as  they  go,  he  claps  hold 
of  them  by  a  kind  of  peg  that  grows  on  his  tail,  with  which 
he  strikes  them.  He  will  swallow  a  roebuck  whole,  horns 
and  all,  so  that  it  happens  sometimes  the  horns  run 
through  his  belly,  and  kill  him.  A  stag  was  caught  by 
one  of  these  Pimberahs,  which  seized  him  by  the  buttock, 
aad  held  him  so  fast,  that  he  could  not  get  away,  but  ran 
a  few  steps  this  way  and  that  way.  An  Indian  seeing  the 
stag  run  thus,  supposed  him  in  a  snare,  and  having  a  gun, 
shot  him,  at  which  he  gave  so  strong  a  jerk,  that  it  pulled 
the  serpent's  head  off,  while  his  tail  was  encompassing  a 
tree,  to  hold  the  stag  the  better." 

liie  first  among  Uie  poisonous  snakes  known  in  Ceylon 
15  the  Cobra  de  Capelloof  the  Portuguese,  the  Hooded-snake 
of  the  English,  the  Noya  of  the  Cingalese,  and  the  Coluber 
iiaja  of  LinnsBus.  Its  .length  is  from  three  to  six  feet. 
It  varies  much  in  colour,  from  light  to  dark  orown.  The 
natives  in  general  rather  venerate  this  snake  than  dread  it. 
They  conceive  that  it  })elongs  to  another  world,  and  that 
when  it  appears  in  this,  it  comes  merely  as  a  visiter.  They 
ima^ne  that  it  possesses  great  power,  being  somewhat 
akin  to  the  gods,  and  greatly  superior  to  man.  In  conse- 
quence of  wis  notion,  they  superstitiously  refrain  from 
killing  it,  and  always  avoid  it,  if  possible.  Even  should 
they  happen  to  find  one  in  their  house,  they  will  not  destroy 
ity  but  put  it  into  a  bag,  and  throw  it  iifto  the  water. 

*  (Bee  Davt's  Aecmmt  of  th$  Inttriar  of  Cojflon, 


The  bite  of  the  Cobra  de  Capello  is  not  so  immediately 
fatal  as  is  commonly  supposed ;  fowls  have  been  known  to 
Hvo  two  days  after  being  bitten,  thougn  they  frequently  die 
within  half-an«hour.  Upon  dissection,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  lungs  are  the  nrincipal  seat  of  diseased  action.  This  is 
the  snake  which  ttie  jugglers  exhibit,  and  it  is  generally 
imagined  to  be  perfectly  harmless  when  exhibited,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  rangs  having  been  extracted  by  these  adepts 
*  in  the  art  of  legerdemain ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  feags 
are  not  extracted,  and  the  creature  is  presented  to  the 
spectator  with  all  its  powers  of  mischief  unimpaired. 

The  bite  of  a  snake  of  this  species  shown  by  any  of  these 
itinerant  conjurors  would  as  certainly  prove  fatal  as  from 
one  encountered  in  the  jungle.  This  will,  perhaps,  appear 
strange  to  those  who  have  heard  of  these  reptiles  being  con- 
stantly shown  in  the  houses  of  the  curious,  and  mofe  espe- 
cially when  they  are  told  that  this  snake  is  frequently  per- 
mitted to  put  its  head  against  the  cheeks  of  the  children  of 
those  who  show  them.  The  dexterity  of  the  jugglers  in 
managing  these  dangerous  reptiles  is  truly  extraorainary. 
They  easily  excite  them  to  the  most  desperate  rage,  and  by  a 
certain  circular  motion  of  the  arms  appease  them  as  readily ; 
then,  without  the  least  hesitation,  they  will  take  them  in 
their  hands,  coil  them  round  their  necks,  and  put  their 
fingers  to  their  mouths,  even  while  their  jaws  are  furnished 
with  deadly  venom,  and  the  slightest  puncture  ^m  their 
fangs  would  most  probably  produce  death. 

The  power  which  these  people  exercise  over  this  species 
of  venomous  snake,  remains  no  longer  a  mystery,  when  its 
habits  are  known.  It  is  H  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the 
Cobra  de  Capello,  and  I  believe  in  most  poisonous  snakes 
of  this  class,  that  they  have  an  extreme  relnctanoe  to  put 
into  operation  the  deadly  power  with  which  they  are 
endowed.  The  Cobra  never  bites  unless  excited  by  actual 
injury,  or  extreme  provocation,  and  even  then,  before  it 
darts  upon  its  aggressor,  it  always  gives  him  timely  notice 
of  his  danger  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  dilates  the  crest 
upon  its  neck,  which  is  a  large  flexible  membrane,  having 
on  the  upper  surface  two  black  circular  spots,  like  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  waves  its  head  to  and  fro  with  a  gentle  undu- 
latory  motion,  the  eye  sparkling  with  intense  lustre, 
and  commences  a  hiss  so  loud,  as  to  be  heard  at  a  con- 
siderable distanee :  so  that  the  juggler  has  always  warning 
of  his  danger  when  it  is  perilous  to  approach  his  captive. 
The  snake  never  bites  while  the  hood  is  closed,  and  as 
long  as  this  is  not  erected,  it  may  be  approached  and 
handled  with  impunity.  Even  when  the  hood  is  spread, 
while  the  creature  continues  silent  there  is  no  danger.  Its 
fearful  hiss  is  at  once  the  signal  of  aggression  and  of 
peril.  Though  the  cobra  is  so  deadly  when  under  excite- 
ment, it  is,  nevertheless,  astonishing  to  see  how  readily  it 
is  appeased,  even  in  the  highest  state  of  exasperation,  and 
,  this  merelv  by  the  droning  music  with  whi'*h  its  exhibitors 
seem  to  charm  it  It  appears  to  be  fascinated  by  the  dis- 
cordant sounds  that  issue  from  their  pipes  and  tomtoms  *. 

The  snake  called  Carawilla,by  the  Cingalese, is  the  most 
common  of  the  poisonous  kind  in  Ceylon,  hut  its  bite  is 
scarcely  more  fatal  than  that  of  the  viper  in  this  country. 
Its  average  length  is  about  a  foot.  Its  back  is  of  a  dull 
reddish-brown  colour,  its  belly  nearly  silver-white,  and 
grayish  towards  the  tail.  On  each  side,  between  the  ridge 
of  the  back  and  the  boundary-lines  between  the  back  and 
the  belly,  there  are  two  rows  of  black  velvety  spots ;  and 
of  these  there  are  three  in  the  tail.  The  head  is  nearly 
triangular,  and  compressed ;  it  is  of  a  darker  colour  than 
the  body,  and  is  free  from  spots.  Its  jaws  are  very  dilate- 
able«  Its  fang  teeth  are  long,  slender,  and  sharp.  It 
lies  coiled  up,  its  head  project n^  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
its  body.  When  provoked,  it  hisses,  darts  its  head  with 
great  rapidity  at  the  irritating  object,  and  wounds  almost 
to  a  certainty.  It  is  active,  and  when  frightened  and 
anxious  to  escape,  moves  with  great  rapidity.  From 
several  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Davy,  it  appears  that  the 
bite  of  this  snake  is  not  usually  fatal,  even  to  small  animals. 
The  symptoms  are  pretty  uniform,  and  quite  different  from 
those  produced  by  the  poison  of  the  Hooded-snake ;  the 
diseased  action  being  more  local,  and  much  more  inflam- 
matory, commencing  in  the  part  bitten,  spreading  progres- 
sively, losing  its  force  as  it  extends,  and,  probably,  never 
proving  fatal,  except  it  happen  to  reach  a  vital  organ. 

The  snake  called  by  the  Cingalese  Ticpolonga,  is  by  no 
means  common.  It  is  considered,  and  no  doubt  justly,  the 
most  dangerous  snake  on  this  island ;  though,  if  we  take  iti 
scarcity  into  the  account,  it  would  reaUy  he  the  leMf 
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danReroua,  as  It  is  much  more  tuely  met  with  than  those 
olrenily  mentioned.  The  nktivea  bava  great  dread  of  it 
yiheo  full-Krawn,  it  is  from  four  to  five  feet  long,  and 
very  thick  in  proportion  to  its  length.  It  hat  not  the 
granefully  tapering  symmett^  of  the  Cobra  de  Capello, 
neither  is  it  of  so  brilliant  a  hue.  Tbe  head  is  small,  and 
nearly  triangular;  it«  tail  is  tapering,  round  and  ihort, 
something  like  that  of  tbe  common  English  viper.  The 
colour  of  Its  upper  surface,  is  a  dark,  dull,  brownish-gray  ; 
of  its  under  surface,  light-yellovr.  Its  belly  ia  not  spotted, 
but  its  back  is  marked  very  regularly.  In  aome  specimens 
the  mark  is  oval,  iu  some  they  are  more  pointed,  having 
tbe  form  of  a  trapezoid ;  in  some  they  are  surrounded  with 
atfbile  margin;  mothers,  the  spots  are  lightest  in  the  mid- 
dle. This  snake  is  rather  indolent  and  inactive.  It  is  very 
•vene  to  exercise  the  deadly  powers  with  which  Providence 
has  gilled  it.  It  lies  coiled  up  like  the  Caniwilta,  and  also, 
like  that  snake,  when  irritated  much,  darts  suddenly  for- 
ward, and  strikes  with  a  precision  and  activity  that  seldom 
fails  of  producing  the  most  fatal  consequences.  From 
several  experiments  which  Dr.  Davy  made  with  this  snake, 
on  a  dog  and  fowls,  he  found  that  its  poison  was  much  more 
suddenly  fatal,  than  that  of  any  other  snake  in  India. 
The  fowls  that  were  bitten,  all  died  within  two  minutes, 
and  some  within  one.  A  mt  expired  within  a  few  seconds 
after  it  was  bitten,  the  poison  causing  convulsions,  and 
almost  instant  death. 

After  a  very  minute  inquiry  into  the  matter,  end  con- 
firming his  researches  by  experiments.  Dr.  Davy  has  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  there  are  only  two  species  of  snake 
in  Ceylon,  the  bite  of  which  is  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  man, 
the  Hooded-snake  and  the  Ticpolonga,  and  that  tlie  danger 
from  the  latter,  is  very  much  greater  than  that  from  the 
former*.  He,  moreover,  seems  to  think,  that  the  bite  of 
the  Cobra  de  Capello  is  much  less  iatal  than  is  generally 
represented;  tor  he  slates,  that  he  has  seen  several  men 
who  had  recovered  from  the  bite  of  that  snake,  and  that 
he  had  heard  of  two  or  three  only  to  whom  it  had  proved 
&til.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  poison  of  the  Ceylon  snakes 
must  be  of  a  less  rimlent  kind  than  that  of  similar  xnakes 
on  the  peninsula,  for  I  hava.  known  two  instances,  in  which 
death  has  ensued  within  a  fbw  hours  alter  the  perHos 

*  See  Da.  Divi'*  ^««nuit  «/  tht  Interior  of  C*sUm,  tad  Da. 
BcssiLL  on  Indian  SiTfiitti, 


were  bitten.     One  of  the  unfortunate  men  was  ft  Sepoy, 
the  other  a  grass-cutter. 

There  is  a  snake,  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  tund  m 
Ceylon,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  mentCoiied  by 
Dr.  Russell  in  his  account  of  Indian  serpents,  under  the 
name  of  Bodroo  Fam.  The  Cingalese  have  no  name  tor 
it,  which  is  sufficiently  accounted  lor,  by  its  being  so 
seldom  seen.  It  is  httle  more  than  two  feet  long,  it* 
head  is  large,  and  shaped  like  a  heart,  but  irregularly. 
Its  neck  is  small,  and  its  body  thin ;  its  sides  are  com- 
pressed, end  the  tail  is  rather  abrupt  and  tapering,  liki 
that  of  the  Tlcpolonga.  Between  the  eye  and  nostril  it  hu 
two  large  cavities,  one  on  each  side,  the  diameter  of  whicb 
rather  exceeds  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  Its  lower  surface  li 
yellow,  variegated  with  green ;  its  upper,  bright  apple- 
green.  This  colour  is  confined  to  the  scales ;  the  cuiii 
beneath  is  black,  consequently,  where  the  scales  are  tctj 
close,  as  they  are  in  patches  along  the  back,  block  ii 
excluded :  and  where  they  do  not  overiap,  the  green 
appears  to  be  shaded  with  black.  A  line  of  black  icalet 
may  be  mentioned,  as  oci-urring  above  (he  upper  jaw,  aod 
a  few  of  the  same  colour  appear  along  the  back. 


It  will  appear  fVom  this,  that  the  vulnr  notion  of  Ceylra 
abounding  wilh  venomous  reptiles,  is  quite  enonecns. 
Scorpions,  centipedes,  and  two  or  three  species  of  apidit^ 
are'  the  only  other  poisonous  creatures  known  in  tliii 
island.  Dr.  Davy  considers  the  sting  of  the  soorpion  lilth 
more  severe  than  tliat  of  a  wasp  or  a  bee,  but  I  think  tkii 
is  underrating  its  severity,  as  1  knew  of  its  proving  &la]  is 
ono  instance  to  a  European  artilleryman,  at  Poonah,  win 
was  stung  in  the  finger  by  a  large  bladt  acorpioB.  Tbt 
inflammation  was  so  great,  that  be  died  witbiu  twen^-tefi 
hours.  Thera  miKiit  hare  been  some  inflanmilHy 
tendency  in  the  man's  constitution,  which  was  exdlad  bf 
the  poison  ;  but  I  have  known  several  in  which  tbe  sofinDg 
has  been  intense,  and  for  a  oonsiderable  period. 

It  is  astoniiihing,  that  where  snakes  and  other  poisaosn 
reptiles  are  supposed  to  abound,  not  only  in  Ceylon,  bus 
India  generally,  so  few  accidents  should  occur,  and  inderi 
their  infrequency  is  a  strong  presumptive  proof  thit  ttef 
are  much  less  abundant  than  Is  coounonly  luppOMd. 
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CONVENT  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  MURANO, 

VENICE. 

If  may  hardly  be  necessary  to  tell  our  readers, 
that  the  famoits  city  of  Venice  is  built  on  a 
cluster  of  small  islands,  or  rather  shoals,  in  the 
midst  of  a  shallow  muddy  estuary,  called  the  Lagoon, 
which  intervenes  between  the  open  sea  and  the  dry 
land,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  Besides  the 
islands  which  the  city,  strictly  so  called,  occupies, 
there  are  several  smaller  ones,  which  were  formerly 
well  inhabited,  and  ««(»me  of  which  even  now  possess 
a  rather  thick  population. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  city  is  the  town  of 
Murano  j  a  sort  of  miniature  Venice,  being  built  on 
several  smaller  islands  in  the  Lagoon,  and  intersected 
by  a  number  of  canals.  In  former  times,  it  had  a 
separate  Podestil  (or  governor)  to  itself,  and  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  coining  money  j  fifty  years  ago  it 
had  7000  inhabitants,  it  is  now  said  to  have  only 
4000.  It  used  to  possess  four  parish-churches,  six 
monasteries,  one  convent  of  regulars,  one  oratory  or 
private  chapel,  and  two  colleges  for  the  education  of 
youth.  The  churches  are  not  very  remarkable  for 
their  architecture,  but  like  many  others  in  Venice, 
they  are  curious  for  the  interesting  specimens  of 
mosaic  work  which  they  present  in  their  interior. 

Murano  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  manufactory 
of  glass,  which  used  in  former  times  to  be  very  much 
celebrated.  *'  I  passed  over,"  says  the  celebrated 
John  Evelyn  *,  "  to  Murano,  famous  for  the  best 
glasses  of  the  world,  where  having  viewed  their 
furnaces  and  seene  their  work,  I  made  a  collection 
of  divers  cariosities  and  glasses  which  I  sent  for 
England  by  long  sea.  Tis  the  white  flints  which 
they  have  from  Pavia,  which  tl)ey  pound  and  sift 
exceedingly  small,  and  mix  with  ashes  made  of  a 
sea-weede  brought  out  of  Sjrria,  and  a  whitt  sand^ 
that  causes  this  manufacture  to  ezcelL  The  Towne 
is  a  Podestaria  by  itselfe,  at  some  miles  distant 
on  the  sea  from  Venice,  and  like  it  built  upon 
several  small  islands.  In  this  place  are  excellent 
oysters,  small  and  well  tasted  like  our  Colchester, 
and  they  were  the  first  as  I  remember  that  I  ever 
could  eate,  for  I  had  naturally  an  aversion  to  them.'* 
At  the  present  day,  the  glass-manufacture  of  Murano 
possesses  a  sort  of  local  pre-eminence ;  it  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population 
of  the  city. 

Among  the  other  islands  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  one  of  the  most  interesting  among 
the  islands  belonging  to  Venice,  is  that  which  bears 
the  name  of  Torcelio,  or  Torzelo,  In  the  days  of  the 
old  Venetian  Republic,  it  formed  with  Burano,  and 
some  smaller  isles,  a  separate  district,  with  a  Fodest^, 
or  governor  of  its  own  j  it  was  also  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  extended  over 
Murano.  The  city  of  Torcello  was  originally  founded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Altino,  when  they  fled  from  the 
approach  of  Attila,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century ; 
and  two  hundred  years  afterwards  it  a£forded  the 
same  citizens  a  similar  shelter  against  the  attack  of 
the  Lombards.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Republic, 
it  was  a  very  flourishing  place ;  but  its  prosperity 
would  seem  to  have  flown  for  many  years.  "  Of  the 
ancient  greatness  of  this  city,"  says  an  Italian  writer 
in  the  year  1787,  "  and  of  its  wealth,  from  which  it 
was  called,  by  the  Emperor  Constantine,  Porphy- 
rogenitus,  '  the  great  emporium,  Torcello,*  there 
scarcely  remain  the  smallest  vestiges ;  it  is  become 
one  of  the  most  deserted  islands  in  the  Venetian 
Lagoon.*  Its  present  condition  is  well  described  in 
the  following  passage  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Rose,  who 

*  See  Siturday  Magazintf  Vol.  II.,  p.  68. 


viewed,  it  as  one  of  those  objects  of  curiosity, 
deriving  their  interest  from  association  or  some  othei 
less- definable  cause,  which  deserve  the  notice  of  the 
traveller,  though  not  registered  amongst  the  wonders 
of  a  place. 

"  Having  visited  the  manufactories  of  Murano  and 
Burano,"  says  that  gentleman,  "  and  witnessed  such 
a  scene  of  promiscuous  misery,  as  I  feel  no  temp- 
tation to  describe,  I  prolonged  my  voyage,  and  landed 
on  the  nearly  desert  island  of  Torzelo,  about  six 
miles  from  Venice.  This  spot,  once  the  summer 
resort  of  the  Venetian  patricians,  and  covered  with 
their  villas  and  gardens,  presented  a  very  different 
character  of  desolation.  My  eyes  were  neither 
pained  by  the  visible  progress  of  ruin,  nor  disgusted 
by  the  meanness  of  the  instrument  which  had 
wrought  it.  Time  was  here  the  great  destroyer,  and 
moreover,  time  had  done  his  work. 

**  I  was  favoured  by  one  of  those  delicious  dajrs  of 
sunshine,  common  even  in  a  Lombard  winter,  which 
in   some   degree   mitigated   the   melancholy  of  the 
prospect,    and    enabled   me    to    saunter   and   view 
without  inconvenience,  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
scene.     Amidst  the  vestiges  of  departed   grandeur 
were    left   some    poor   and   scattered    houses,  and 
a  church,  the  restoration  of  which  dates,  I  beliere, 
from    the    eleventh    century.      A    broken    coluom 
marks  the  centre  of  what  had  been  the  piazza  (or 
place),  and  from  which  had  once  waved  the  standard 
of  St.  Mark.     Amidst  these  remains  glided  a  few 
human  beings,  the  miserable  tenants  of  the  place. 
There   was    nothing    striking    in   the   architecture, 
nothing  picturesque  in  the  landscape,  but  the  whole 
made  an  impression  upon  me  which  no  other  ruins 
ever    produced.      Whilst  I  was    musing  upon  the 
prospect  before  me,  a  clock  from  a  half-ruined  tower 
tolled  twenty.     Time  only  had  suffered  no  changCi 
together  with  the   monuments  be  had  overthrown. 
He  spoke  an  antiquated  lang^uage,  hardly  intelligihle 
to  the  generation  of  the  day.'* 

The  church  here  mentioned,  was  the  Cathedral  of 
the  bishopric  of  Torcello.  According  to  the  Italian 
writer  Ijefore  quoted,  it  was  built  in  the  jrear  lOOB, 
by  the  then  bishop  Urso  Urseolo,  son  of  the  fiunoiu 
Doge,  Pietro  Urseolo  the  Second,  under  whose  role 
the  power  of  the  Republic  had  so  much  increased, 
and  who  was  the  first  to  add  to  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Venice,  that  of  Didce  of  Dalmatia.  "  Every  wfaeic/' 
says  our  author,  in  the  description  of  the  church  tf 
it  existed  in  the^  last  century,  "  is  seen  the  utmo*^ 
splendour  and  magnificence.  Two  rows  of  cdoiBBi} 
fashioned  of  Greek  marble,  divide  the  body  of  tk 
edifice  into  three  portions ;  its  pavement  is  nioaic> 
and  the  walls  also  are  decorated  in  the  same  manacr*" 
Mr.  Rose  says,  that  the  architecture  of  the  chtfch 
is  not  very  striking,  yt%  the  edifice  possesses  sooe 
interesting  features.  ''Its  stone-shutters,  carrjfing 
one*s  ideas  back  to  days  of  violence,  are,  as  fur  aa  of 
observation  goes,  a  singular  remnant  of  such  an  ip; 
and  some  very  curious  mosaics  in  the  inside,  vif 
vie  in  beauty  and  in  antiquity  with  those  of  6^ 
Mark."  

A  DuKK  of  Brunswick  was  onee  teeosted  in  Ventoe,  ivj 
boy  who  solicited  charity.  The  duke  told  him  that  ha  v^ 
no  small  change;  on  whidi  the  boy  oiKared  to  get  lu^ 
change  fbr  a  piece  of  gold.  The  duke  thought  tbii  * 
ridiculous  circumstance,  and  to  rid  himself  of  the  appliflUit* 
he  gave  him  a  ducat,  in  the  certainty  that  the  t<hu^ 
beggar  would  keep 'it  After  a  verv  short  time,  the  I>f^ 
returned,  to  his  great  surpriset  with  the  Aill  change  fir  ^'^ 
ducat,  in  the  small  coin  of  Venicfe.  The  duke,  struck  *"" 
his  honesty,  not  only  save  him  the  gold,  but  undertook  ^ 
provide  for  him,  and  afterwards  promoted  him  to  honouru^'^ 
employment. 
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THE  ATMOSPHERE. 
11. 
Ant  substance  immereed  in  a  heavy  fluid,  in  addition 
to  those  horizontal  pressures  which,  acting  equally  in 
opposite  directions,  produce  no  tendency  to  hori- 
zontal motion,  sustains  also  certain  vertical  pressures, 
whose  effects  not  being  thus  neutralized,  produce  in 
it  a  tendency  to  upward  motion,  equal  to  the  weight 
of  fluid  it  displaces* 

Our  bodies  then  being  immersed  in  the  air,  sustain, 
each,  an  upward  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  air 
-which  they  displace.  Why  then,  it  may  be  said,  are 
we  not  conscious  of  that  upward  pressure?  The 
answer  is-  obvious ;  Because  the  weight  of  the  body 
exceeds  the  weight  of  the  air  it  displaces.  The  down- 
yrard  pressure,  exceeds  the  upward  pressure ;  and 
we  are,  therefore,  only  conscious  of  weight. 

This,  however,  is  not  only  true  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  upward  pressures  upon  different  parts  of  the 
body,  bat  each  in  particular.  If,  for  instance,  we 
imagine  the  body  to  be  divided  into  any  number  of 
slender  vertical  columns,  then  the  upward  pressure 
upon  that  portion  of  its  surface  which  forms  the  base 
bf  any  one  of  these  columns  will  equal  the  weight  of 
a  column  of  air  of  precisely  the  same  dimensions ; 
the  downward  pressure  of  the  column  will  equsd 
its  weight,  and,  therefore,  will  exceed  the  upward 
pressure }  we  shall  thus  be  unconscious  of  any 
upward  pressure  upon  the  surface  spoken  of ;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  every  other  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  body. 

If  we  could  by  any  means  lighten  the  substance  of 
our  bodies,  so  as  to  render  them  lighter  than  the  air 
they  displace  we  should  immediately  ascend  and 
float  in  the  air.  This  seems  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
the  case  with  birds  \  their  bodies  are  exceedingly 
light,  probably  not  much  heavier  than  the  air  they 
displace,  and  they  have  also  probably  the  power  of 
rendering  them  still  lighter  in  comparison  with  it  by 
distending  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  or  some  other 
hollow  portions  of  the  body,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  admitting  any  portion  of  the  external  air^. 

Birds  stand  in  this  respect  pretty  nearly  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  air,  that  fishes  do  to  the  water. 
Fishes  have  the  power  to  expand  certain  portions  of 
their  bodies,  so  as  to  cause  the  quantity  of  water 
they  displace  to  exceed  their  own  weights,  or  be 
less  than  them,  according  as  they  wish  to  rise  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  to  sink  to  any  required  depth 
beneath.  Some  of  them  would  seem  to  have  the 
power  of  carrying  this  expansion  still  further,  so  as 
to  pass  from  the  water  into  the  air,  and  displace 
a  quantity  thereof,  weighing  nearly  the  same  with 
themselves;  these  are  called  Flying-fish.  In  the 
same  manner,  there  are  certain  birds  which  would 
seem  to  be  able  so  to  contract  their  dimensions,  as  to 
sink  in  water  to  any  depth  they  may  wish. 

We  may  easily  construct  bodies  lighter  than  the 
air  they  displace;  the  upward  pressure  of  the  air 
upon  such  bodies  will  then  exceed  their  weight,  and 
they  will  ascend  in  it. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  balloons  are  made. 
Certain  fluids  may  be  artificially  produced  which  are  < 
greatly  lighter  than  the  air  they  displace.  These  fluids 
are  of  the  kind  called  gases,  or  elastic  fluids.  If  a 
light  vessel,  capable  of  containing  one  of  these  fluids 
— ^as,  for  instance,  a  bag  of  glazed  paper,  or  of  thin 
silk — ^be  filled  with  that  fluid,  and  then  left  to  itself, 
it  will  immediately  begin  to  ascend,  provided  the 
weight  of  the  vessel  be  not  such,  as,  together  with 

*  AVhich  if  tbey  did,  the  air  so  admitted  would  Increase  the 
-•weight  of  the  whole  by  t^rectsely  the  same  quantity  by  which  the  air 
externally  disvUced  was  increased. 


that  of  the  fluid  within  it,  to  equal  or  exceed  the 
weight  of  the  air  displaced. 

Fluids  lighter  than  the  air  may  be  obtained  from  a 
variety  of  different  substances,  and  in  a  variety  of 
different  ways.  The  gas  commonly  burnt  in  our 
streets  is  a  fluid  of  this  kind ;  and  large  silken  bags 
filled  with  this  gas,  displace  a  quantity  of  air  whose 
weight  is  greater  than  Iheir  own  weight,  and  are  for 
that  reason  made  to  ascend  by  the  upward  pressure 
of  the  air.  Bags  so  filled  with  gas  will  carry  with 
them  a  weight  nearly  equal  to  the  difference  between 
their  own  weight  and  that  of  the  air  which  they 
displace. 

Not  only,  however,  can  we  make  artificially  other 
liquids  lighter  than  the  air,  but  we  can  make  any  one 
portion  of  the  air  lighter  than  the  rest  This  we 
may  do  by  heating  it.  All  bodies  expand  or  increase 
their  dimensions  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  of  all 
bodies  the  air  is  probably  that  which  expands .  most 
readily,  or  is  most  sensitive  to  the  variations  of  heat. 
If  we  take  any  portion  of  the  air  around  us,  and  expand 
that  air,  by  the  application  of  heat,  over  a  larger  space, 
then  will  it  displace  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  air, 
greater  thaii  itself  in  bulk,  and  the  result  will  be, 
that  on  the  principles  we  have  explained,  it  will  be 
made  to  ascend.  This  expansion  of  certain  portions 
of  the  air,  and  their  consequent  ascent  through  the 
surrounding  air,  is  a  process  which  we  observe  to  be 
continually  going  on  around  us.  The  smoke  which 
ascends  through  our  chinmeys,  is  air  rarefied  by  the 
heat  of  the  fire,  and  carrying  with  it  small  portions 
of  unconsumed  coal.  Ilie  operation  takes  place, 
however,  on  a  mnch  more  magnificent  scale  under 
the  influence  of  the  sun.  Within  the  tropics,  where 
its  power  is  greatest,  the  air  is  continually  under- 
going rarefaction,  and  fs  thus  rendered  lighter  than 
that  on  either  side  of  them ;  it  is,  therefore,  weighed 
up,  and  made  continually  to  ascend  by  the  pressure 
of  that  air,  which  as  continually  occupies  the  space 
which  it  leaves.  As  the  heated  air  ascends,  it  loses 
its  heat,  and  therefore  contracts  its  dimensions,  and 
moving  off  towards  the  poles  eventually  descends  to 
the  earth*s  surface,  to  return  again  to  the  equator  in 
its  turn.  Thus,  there  is  a  continual  circulation  of 
air  kept  up  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  regions 
of  the  earth;  combining  with  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  to  constitute  that  prevailing  direction* of  the 
wind  towards  the  tropics,  so  well  "known  to  sailors 
under  the  name  of  the  Trade  Wind  f. 

Similar  effects  to  these,  produced  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  by  local  variations  of  temperature,  con- 
stitute winds.  Thus  a  sudden  fall  of  rain  or  snow, 
at  any  particular  spot,  may  there  so  increase  the 
weight  of  the  air,  as  to  make  it  weigh  up  all  the  sur- 
rounding air ;  high  winds  will  be  the  result,  having 
on  the  earth's  surface  a  direction /rom  the  spot  where 
condensation  has  thus  taken  place. 

We  have  shown  it  to  be  possible,  that  the  air 
which  surrounds  us  may  be  a  heavy  fluid,  exercising 
great  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  our  bodies,  at- 
tended by  all  the  phenomena  observable  in  other 
cases  of  fluid  pressure,  and  yet  we  ourselves  be 
altogether  unconscious  of  that  pressure.  We  may 
be  living  in  a  fluid  at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean,  as  we 
see  fish  to  be  living  in  the  sea,  receiving  lai|^  quan- 
tities of  it  at  every  instant  into  our  bodies,  and  ex- 
haling it,  as  we  observe  a  current  of  water  to  pass 
through  the  gills  of  fishes,  and  yet  perceive  but  few 
of  its  properties,  scarcely  even  be  made  aware  of 
its  existence.  Accordingly,  philosophers  reasoned 
and  speculated  for  two  thousand  years  on  the  subject 
of  the  atmosphere  before  they  discovered  that  it  was 
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WMterial,  a  fluid,  and  hod  weight.  This  is  easily  ex- 
plained ;  there  are  no  direct  observations  which  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  air  has  weight  There  is, 
indeed,  little  or  nothing  in  the  phenomena  which 
establish  that  conclusion,  to  guide  us  to  the  con- 
nexion between  those  phenomena  and  the  question 
of  atmospheric  pressure.  A  link  is  wanting.  The 
theory  of  hydrostatic  pressure  establishes  that  link. 
Thus  a  man,  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  hydro- 
staticSy  can  perceive  no  relation  between  the  ascent  of 
water  in  a  tube  by  suction,  and  the  weight  of  external 
air.  But  let  him  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  prin-. 
ciple,  that  a  heavy  fluid  cannot  rest  until  the  pressure 
upon  every  point  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  is  the 
same,  and  this  connexion  is  at  once  established. 

Thus  it  was  that  philosophers  endeavoured  in  vain, 
for  some  two  thousand  years,  to  account  for  the 
ascent  of  fluids  by  suction,  until,  hopeless  of  a  solu- 
tion, they  pronounced  it  to  be  an  anomaly — a  freak  of 
Nature — an  unaccountable  antipathy  which  she  had 
taken  to  an  empty  space.  They  asserted,  for  instance, 
that  when  the  air  was  removed  from  a  tube,  one  end 
of  which  was  immersed  in  water.  Nature,  abhorrent 
of  a  vacuum,  thrust  the  water  immediately  into  it,  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  space ;  and  that  she  did  this,  not- 
withstanding the  opposite  tendency  of  the  water  to 
descend  by  reason  of  its  weight. 

It  having,  however,  hi^pened  to  some  engineers 
at  Florence  to  discover  that  water  could  not  be  raised 
in  a  pump,  suck  out  the  air  as  much  as  you  would, 
above  the  height  of  thirty-two  feet^  this  principle  of 
the  utter  abhorrence  of  Nature  for  a  vacuum  was 
found  to  require  some  qualification  3  and  its  limits 
were  accordingly  fixed  by  Galileo*,  at  32  feet 

One  Torricelli,  a  pupil  of  Galileo,  doubting  the  ex- 
planation of  his  master,  reasoned  upon  the  question 
somewhat  in  this  way.  Since  by  ^e  absolute  re- 
moval of  the  air  above  it,  a  column  of  water  can  be 
supported  at  the  height  of  thirty-two  feet,  and  no 
higher,  it  would  seem  that  the  force,  whatever  it  may 
be  which  supports  it,  should  be  precisely  equal  to 
the  weight  of  such  a  column;  and  that,  therefore, 
that  force  would  not  probably  have  supported  so 
high  a  column,  had  the  liquid  been  some  other, 
heavier  than  water,  so  that  the  abhorrence  of  Nature 
would  not  in  the  case  of  a  heavier  liquid  extend  so 
high  as  thirty-two  feet  He  tried  mercury ;  and  he 
found  that,  however  perfect  the  vacuum  made  above 
its  surface,  it  would  not  stand  at  above  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  inches.  This  column  of  mercury,  he 
then  ascertained  to  be  precisely  of  the  same  weight 
with  a  column  of  thirty-two  feet  of  water,  of  the 
same  diameter. 

Hence,  therefore,  it  became  apparent  to  him,  that 
the  cause,  whatever  it  was,  was  subject  to  this  law, 
that  it  should  always  develop  a  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  liquid  supported,  whatever  that  liquid 
might  be.  This  abhorrence  of  nature  for  a  vacuum 
was  therefore  no  freak,  but  like  every  other  devc- 
lopement  of  her  energies  in  unorganized  matter,  the 
subject  of  a  fixed  and  invariable  law.  Reasoning 
furUier  upon  his  experiment,  and  applying  to  it  cer- 
tain principles  of  hydrostatics,  which  had  by  that 
time  become  known,  he  at  length  perceived  its  con- 
nexion with  the  external  pressure  and  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  arrived  at  its  true  explanation,  and 
constructed  the  Barometer  f,  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  measure,  at  any  time,  the  exact  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  a  given  surface  at  the  place  where 
we  make  our  observations ;  and  which,  whether  we 
consider  it  in  reference  to  the  importance,  and  ex- 

*  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  IT.,  P*  59. 
/  See  Saturday  Magatine,  VoJ.  I  V.|  pp.  12, 13  j  63, 64. 


treme  accuracy  of  its  indications,  or  the  remarkabi 
simplicity  of  its  construction,  deserves  to  be  ranke 
among  the  most  perfect  of  our  instruments. 

[Abridged  from  MotxLET  on  Mechaniet  applied  to  the  Arts,"] 

Many  persons  have  been  injured  by  the  imposin<^  nans 
of  Philosophy.  Philosophy,  when  it  is  employed  ii 
promoting  good  morals,  in  cultivating  liberal  artm  ii 
strengthening  social  union,  in  contemplating  the  works  0 
creation,  and  thus  leading  man  to  acknowledge  and  adon 
the  Supreme  Being,  is  a  noble  science:  it  is  noble*  Ix^caim 
true ;  and  true,  because  consistent  and  corresponding  witi 
the  nature  of  roan,  and  with  the  relations  he  bears  to  ha 
fellow-creatures,  and  to  his  Maker.  But  that  whid 
assumes  the  name  of  Philosophy,  and  under  this  nuisl 
injures  morals,  dissuades  from  mental  improvement,  dis- 
unites societv,  discerns  not  the  wisdom  of  God,  cidier  io 
the  earth  or  the  heavens,  and  discourages  men  from  payiBg 
the  tribute  of  gratitude  to  their  universal  Father,  sudi  a 
system  of  doctrines  is  detestable,  l)ecause  false, — and  falte^ 
because  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  bis  several  rela- 
tions to  society  and  God.  Real  Philosophy  we  shouU 
cherish  and  love ;  it  is  the  friend  of  man,  being  the  source  of 
wisdom,  the  origin  of  many  comforts,  and  the  handmaid  of 
religion.  That  which  comes  under  its  borrowed  name,  which 
puts  on  a  semblance  of  what  in  fact  it  is  not,  and  which  if 
we  are  compelled  to  call  Philosophy,  we  must,  if  we  would 
speak  properly,  term  fklse  Philosophy;  thai  is  the  evil 
against  which  we  are  to  guard,  that  the  credulous  and 
innocent  may  not  be  betrayed  b^  the  deceits,  the  (bcv 
genes,  and  enchantments  of  this  visored  impostor. — 
Bishop  Huntinoioro. 


Thbrb  is  in  the  very  taste  and  feeling  of  moral  qualitiea 
a  pleasure  or  a  pain;  and  the  areument  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  adaptation  to  that  constitution  of 
external  nature,  more  especially  as  exemplified  in  the 
reciprocal  influences  which  take  place  between  mind  and 
mind  in  society.  The  first,  the  original  pleasure,  is  that 
which  is  felt  by  the  virtuous  man  himself;  as,  for  example; 
by  the  benevolent,  in  the  very  sense  and  feeling  of  tut 
kmdness  whereby  his  heart  is  actuated.  The  second  if  (dt 
by  him  who  is  the  object  of  this  kindness ;  for  merely  id  the 
conscious  possession  of  anothors  good-will,  there  is  a ppmt 
and  distinct  enjoyment.  And  then  the  manifested  kio^ 
ness  of  the  former  awakens  gratitude  in  the  bosom  of  d» 
laUer;  and  this,  too,  is  a  highly-pleasurable  emotion 
And  lastly,  gratitude  sends  back  a  delicious  incense  to  Ae 
benefactor  who  awakened  it.  By  the  purely  mental  iDte^ 
change  of  these  affections,  there  is  generated  a  prodigiosf 
amount  of  happiness ;  and  that,  altogether  independent  of 
the  gratifications  which  are  yielded  by  the  material  gifti  tf 
liberality  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  the  material  senricei  of 
gratitude  on  the  otlier.  Insomuch,  that  we  have  only  to 
imagine  a  reign  of  perfect  virtue ;  and  then,  in  spite  of  the 
physical  ills  which  essentially  and  inevitably  attach  to  our 
condition  we  should  feel  as  if  we  had  approximated  setj 
nearly  to  a  state  of  perfect  enjovment  among  men ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  bliss  of  Paradise  would  be  sloioit 
fully  realized  upon  earth,  were  but  the  moral  graces  isl 
charities  of  Paradise  firmly  established  there,  and  in  fiiB 
operation.  Let  there  be  honest  and  universal  good-will  ii 
every  bosom,  and  this  be  responded  to  from  all  who  are  thi 
objects  of  it,  by  an  honest  gratitude  back  again ;  let  kinf 
ness,  in  all  its  various  effects  and  manifestations,  pass  asi 
repass  from  one  heart  and  countenance  to  another,  )^ 
there  be  a  universal  courteousness  in  our  streets,  and  M 
fidelity  and  affection  in  all  the  domestic  virtues  take  p 
their  secure  and  lasting  abode  In  everv  family ;  let  il>* 
succour  and  sympathy  of  a  willing  neighbourhood  be  ever 
in  readiness  to  meet  and  to  overpass  all  the  want  aivl 
wretchedness  to  which  humanity  is  liable ;  let  truth,  trf 
honour,  and  inviolable  friendsni  p  between  man  and  iiitf> 
banish  all  treachery  and  injustice  from  the  world ;  in  tb* 
walks  of  merchandise,  let  an  unfailing  integrity  on  tha 
one  side,  have  the  homage  done  to  it  of  unbounded  cos^ 
dence  on  the  other,  insomuch,  that  each  man,  reposinf 
with  conscious  safety  on  the  uprightness  and  attacniDti^ 
of  his  fellow,  and  withal  rejoicing  as  much  in  the  J/l^ 
sperity  of  an  acquaintancei  as  he  should  in  his  own.  theis 
would  come  to  be  no  place  fbr  the  harassments  and  ths 
heart-burnings  of  mutual  suspidont  or  resentmenta  of 
envy. — CiiAtMSRS. 
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THE  PEARLY  NAUTILUS. 
(NmUiluM  pcfapilitts.) 
Thf.  inliabitant  of  this  singular  shell  hod  long  been 
Foiight  after  with  eagerness  by  natnraliRts,  and  it  is 
only  within  these  few  years  that  its  true  nature  has 
been  ascertained.  We  are  indebted  for  this  know- 
ledge to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Bennet,  who,  while 
■>Dg^c«l  ia  a  voyage  among  the  Polynesian  Islands, 
captured  a  specimea  containing  a  living  animal, 
which  was  brought  to  England,  and  is  now  deposited 
in  the  musenm  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London.  The  Nautilus,  althongh  an  inhabitant  of  a 
■betl,  belongs  to  that  order  of  molluscous  (toft-bodied) 
mvertebral  animals,  to  which  the  name  of  Cephalo- 
poda has  been  given,  from  two  Greek  words,  meaning 

head  and  foot,  becanse  their  organ  of  motion,  or  foot, 

it  attached  to  the  bead. 


SbowiBi  the  Aaimil,  and  a  Seclion  of  ill  Shell. 

We  have  already*  described  two  species  of  this 
')i^,iumelj,theCuttle-fish,and  thcArgonaut.  Tlie 
Kwtiltu,  althoag^  in  its  general  conformation  ogree- 
>«;  toificiently  with  these  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
via,  stin  differs  in  many  material  points.  In  the 
ON  of  the  Cuttle-fish,  the  shell  is  completely  hiddon 
It tlK  fieshy  portions  of  the  animal;  and  although 
tteAigonaat  posseaaet  an  external  shell,  it  is  simple 
B  iti  fiimation,  not  being  formed  int^i  chambers  like 
ta  rf  the  Nautilus.  The  use  of  these  cells  to  the 
■hmI  we  are  now  describing  is  at  present  not  well 
■"fartood,  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  employed 
bf  their  iobebitant  for  the  purpose  of  rising  or 
(■okiag  in  the  water  at  will.  The  body  of  this 
(^ffit^oit,  it  will  be  seen,  only  occupies  the  outer 
'^  of  its  habitation,  its  increased  size  having 
jwdawl  it  too  large  to  remain  in  that  preceding  it. 
If,  It  the  animal  deserted  ita  smaller  tenements,  one 
■ttr  the  other,  they  bad  been  filled  up  with  solid 
'utter,  the  aheD  wmild  have  become  too  cumbersome 
^ittowner;  w  that  we  here  hare  another  proof  of  the 
I  hniding  evn  of  the  Creator.  We  shall  describe,  in 
^r  Beiraet'a  own  words,  the  capture  of  this  interest- 
•^obfect. 

"It  wu  on  the  twenty-fonrth  of  August,  1829, 
(aim  and  fine  weather,  thermometer  at  noon  79°,) 
4t  flu  evening,  when  the  ship  Sophia  was  lying  at 
vachor  in  Mankini  Bay,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
^  island  of  Erromanga,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides 
Snrap,  Sontbcra  Pacific  Ocean,  that  something  was 
^ni  flosting  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  some 
distance  from  the  ahip ;  to  many  it  appeared  like  a 
*iaall  dead  tortoiae-aheU  cat,  which  would  have  been 
*Uch  an  unosoal  object  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that 
the  boot  which  waa  alongside  <^  the  ship  at  the  time, 
■  Sm  Sitardaf  tfafuiM,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  332  ami  33S. 


was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  aacertfuning  the  nature  of 
the  floating  object. 

"  On  approaching  near,  it  was  observed  to  be  the 
shell-fish  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pearly 
Nautilus ;  it  was  captured  and  brought  on  board,  but 
the  shell  was  shattered  from  having  been  struck  with 
the  boat-hook  in  taking  it,  as  the  animal  was  sinkii^ 
when  the  boat  approached,  and  had  it  not  been  to 
damaged,  it  would  have  escaped.  I  extracted  the 
fish  in  a  perfect  state,  which  waa  firmly  attached  to 
each  side  of  the  cavity  of  the  shell."  The  hood  haa 
been  stated  by  Dr.  Shaw,  as  being  "  of  a  pale, 
reddish-purjile  colour,  with  deeper  spots  and  varie- 
gations," the  colour,  however,  as  it  appeared  in  this 
recent  specimen,  was  of  a  dark  reddish  brown. 

Although  this  is  the  only  instance  of  the  animal 
itself  having   been   brought   to  this  country,  there  is 
but  little  doubt  of  its  having  been' frccjuently  taken, 
hut  as  the  shell  was  the  object 
of  the  captors  and  not  its  inhabi- 
tant, the  latter  has  been  thrown 
away   as  useless.     An  officer  in 
his  Majesty's  Naxy,  found  a  Nau- 
tilus in  a  hole  in  a  reef  of  rocks, 
near  an  island  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa ;  the  mantle  of  the  fish, 
■(•■  or  iHi  miniLi-i.  like  B  thin  membrane,  covered  the 
shell,  which  was  drawn  In  as  soon  as  it  was  touched, 
and  the  elegant  shell  was  then  displayed.     "  1  and 
others,"  says  the  same  informant,  "  when  it  was  first 
seen,  did  not  notice  it,  regarding  tlie  animal,  as  the 
membrane  enveloped  the  shell,  merely  as  a  piece  of 
blubber,    hut  having   touched   it  by  accident,  the 
membranous  covering  was  drawn  in,  and  we  soon 
secured  our  beautiful  prize." 


Rumphius,  a  German  naturalist,  appears  In  have 
been  acquainted  with  its  habits;  he  says,  "  When  he 
thus  floats  upon  the  water,  he  puts  out  his  bead, 
and  all  his  barbs,  and  spreads  them  on  the  water, 
with  the  poop  of  the  shell  above  water:  but  at  the 
bottom  he  creeps  in  a  reverse  position,  with  bis  boat 
above  him,  and  with  his  head  and  barbs  upon  the 
ground,  making  a  tolerably  quick  progress.  He 
keeps  himself  chiefly  oa  the  ground,  creepiitg  some- 
times also  into  the  nets  of  the  fishermen:  but  after  a 
storm,  as  the  weather  becomes  calm,  they  are  seen  in 
troops  fioating  on  the  water,  being  driven  up  by  the 
agitation  of  the  waves.  Whence  one  may  infer  that 
they  congregate  in  troops  at  the  bottom.  This 
sailing,  however,  is  not  of  long  continuance,  for 
having  taken  in  alt  their  tantacles,  they  npact  their 
boat,  and  so  return  to  the  bottom." 


WouLOST  thou  know  the  lawfulness  of  the  action  WOKU 
thou  desirest  to  undertake,  let  thy  dcrolion  recommend  Ic 
to  Divine  blexsinf; :  if  it  be  lawful  thou  alialt  perceive  thy 
heart  encauraf;ed  by  thy  prayer;  if  uiiluwrul,  thou  alialt. 
find  thy  prayer  discouraged  by  (hy  heart.  Tlial  action  i» 
not  warrantable  which  either  bluihes  to  beg  a  btcssJDg,  or* 
having  succeeded,  dares  not  present  a  thiui<u%vim%^-^ 

QVAJUBS. 
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THK    ARCltBISHUl'   AND  THE    HIGHWAVMAtf. 

Thk  foUowlnj;  sinRular  nnecdole  in  prceenej  in  the  family 
of  tliu  ktc  justly-celdinited  Dr.  Sharp,  archbii>hoi>  of  York, 
nnil  grandfather  of  tt.at  lii phi y 'benevolent,  useful,  learned, 


r: 


t\,  the  late  GranvKle  Sharp,  Esq. 

It  WQS  liu  lordship'i  custom  ti>  have  a  saddle-horse  attend 
Ilia  carriajco,  that,  in  case  uf  fatigue  froiu  siitini;,  he  might 
tiike  the  refresh mciit  of  a  ride.  A*  he  was  thus  guinp  to 
his  upisFojial  residence,  and  was  |{ot  a  mile  or  two  before 
■lis  cairiage,  a  decent  well-lookin;;  young  man  came  up 
with  himi  and,  with  a  trcmblinf;  hand  and  «  fallerinK 
toniiue,  presented  a  pistol  to  liis  lordship's  breast,  and  de- 
manded his  money.    The  archbishop,  with  great  com- 

ui'c,  turned  about,  and  lookiii);  stedfustly  at  liiin.  desired 
would  remove  Ihut  dan{;erous  wcupoii,  and  fell  him 
fairly  his  condition.  "Sir!  Sir!"  with  great  ugilation 
crieii  the  vouth,  "  no  words,  'tis  not  a  time,  your  money 
instantly.'  "  Hear  me,  youn^r  man,"  said  the  archbishop, 
"  you  see  I  am  an  old  man,  and  my  li&  is  of  vcrj'  little 
consequence;  yours  seems  far  olhunriso.  1  am  named 
Sliar|).  and  am  arubbishop  of  York ;  my  carriage  and 
senanta  are  behind.  Teil  me  what  mont')-  you  want,  and 
who  y.iu  are,  and  1  will  not  injure  you.  but  proi  e  a  friend. 
Here,  lake  this,  and  now  inpsnuously  tetlme  now  much  you 
want  to  make  you  inilcpeuilcnt  of  so  destructive  a  business 
B»  you  arc  now  enga-^d  in."  "  Oh  Kir,"  rpplied  the  man, 
"  I  detest  tho  business  as  much  as  you.  I  am — but — but 
—at  hometherearocreditoru  who  will  not  slay;  fifty  )>ouiids, 
my  lord,  inileed,  would  do  wliut  no  loncuc  besides  my  own 
can  lell."     "  Well,  sir.  I  lake  it  on  your  word;  and,  upon 

inv  honour,  if  you  will,  in  a  day  or  two,  call  on  mc  at , 

wl'iat  I  have  now  (;ivcn  you  shall  be  made  up  that  sum." 
Hie  hi<,'hwaymun  lookcl  at  him,  was  silent,  and  went  ofT; 
and,  at  the  time  ap|ioiuted,  actually  waited  on  the  archbishop, 
and  osjsured  his  lordship  his  words  hod  left  impressions 
which  notbiii){  could  ever  destroy." 

Nothing  further  transpired  for  a  year  and  a  half  or  more, 
when  one  morning  a  person  knocked  at  bis  grace's  gate, 
and  witb  a  ]>eciiliar  earnestness  desired  to  see  him.  The 
archbishop  ordered  the  stranger  to  be  brought  in.  He 
cnterud  the  room  uhere  his  lordship  was,  but  had  scarce 
advanced  a  few  ateps  before  bis  countonancc  changed,  his 
knees  tottered,  ond  he  sank  almost  breathless  on  the  floor. 
Ou  recov>.'ring,  he  requested  an  audience  in  private.  Tlie 
n|)artment  being  cleared,  "  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  you  cannot 
have  fL'rgottrn  tne  circumstance  at  such  a  time  and  place; 
gratitude  will  never  suffer  them  to  be  obliterated  from  my 
mind.  lu  m«,  my  lord,  yon  now  behold  that  once  most 
wretched  of  mankind;  but  now,  by  your  inexpressihlu 
humanity,  rendered  equal,  perhaps  superior,  in  happiness 
to  millions.  Oh,  my  lord,"  tears  for  awhile  preventing  his 
utterance,  "  'tis  you,  'tis  you  that  have  saved  me,  body  and 
sold  ;  'tis  you  that  have  saved  a  dear  and  rauch-loved  wife, 
and  a  little  brood  of  children,  whom  I  tendered  dearer 
than  my  liio.  Here  arc  the  lltly  pounds,  but  never  shall  I 
llnd  language  to  tiiatify  what  I  feel.  Your  God  is  your 
witness;  your  deed  itself  is  your  glory;  and  may  heaven 
and  all  its  blessings  he  youi  present  and  everlasting 
reward  I    I  was  the  younger  lion  of  a  wealthy  man ;  your 

lordship  knows  him ;  liis  name  was .     My  marriage 

alienated  his  affection,  and  my  brother  withdrew  bis  love, 
and  left  me  to  sorrow  and  penury.  A  month  since,  my 
brother  died  a  bachelor  and  intestate.  What  was  his  is 
become  mine,  and  by  your  astonishing  goo<lness,  I  am  now 
at  onee  the  most  penitent,  the  most  grateful,  and  the 
happiest  of  my  species."  0.  N. 


PERSETERING  I 
A  DRiCKLAVKR  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge, 
Darned  Joseph  Austin,  had  often  looked  with  a  longing  eye 
upon  a  bit  of  waste  ground  by  the  road-side.  He  uaed  to 
think  what  a  mce  place  it  would  bo  for  a  bouse;  and  as 
soon  as  be  fell  asleep  at  night,  be  dreamt  that  ho  wu 
at  work  there,  with  bis  bricks  and  trowel.  At  k'ngth 
he  applied  to  the  manor  court,  and  obtained  permtsbion 
to  build  on  the  epot,  upon  paying  a  quit-rent  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  of  six-pence  a  year.  Austin  was  it 
this  time  forty-two  years  of  ase ;  he  had  a  wife  and  fixir 
children,  and  his  whole  stock  of  worldly  riches  amounted  to 
fourteen  shillings :  but  men  who  really  deserve  friends  art 
seldom  long  without  them ;  and  a  master  for  whom  be 
usually  worked  at  hardest,  Rold  him  an  old  cotiige  for  Dim 
guiueas,  which  he  was  to  work  out. 

Austin  had  for  some  time,  in  his  leisure  hours,  beto 
preparing  bats,  a  sort  of  bricks,  tnade  of  day  and  sin* 
well  beaten  logetlier,  and  not  burnt,  but  dried  in  the  sun. 
He  went  to  work  with  these  bats  and  Ihc  materials  of  Ibt 
old  cottage.  Ashe  had  to  support  himself  ami  his  family  If 
:  his  daily  labour,  this  building  could  only  be  carried  <ib 
I  when  bis  regular  day's  work  was  done:  hcoftencontiiiucit  tl 
I  by  rooonliKht,  and  heard  the  clock  strike  tweh  e,  befon  bi 
desisted  from  an  occupation  in  which  liis  heart  was  ca- 
I  gaged ;  this  too,  when  bo  had  to  rise  at  Ibur  Ihc  imt 
I  morning,  to  walk  to  Cambridge  nearly  fbur  miles  di^iaal, 
I  to  his  work,  and  return  in  the  evening.  If  his  constitutiun 
hail  not  been  unusually  strong,  lie  roust  have  sunk  uader 
these  extraordinary  exertions.  In  fact,  his  frame  of  budy 
appears  to  have  been  as  invincible  as  his  spirit.  When  the 
building  was  one  story  high,  and  the  beams  were  to  be  laid 
on,  the  carpenter  discovered  that  the  timber  from  lli«  old 
cottage  would  not  serve  fbr  to  laree  a  place.  Thisivast 
severe  disappointment:  hut  not  discouraged  by  it,  ht 
immedialcly  covered  the  walls  with  a  few  loads  of  haulm.  U 
protect  them  from  the  weather,  and  began  to  liuild  t 
smaller  place,  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  end;  workiig 
at  it  with  aucli  perseverance,  that  be  could  get  bis  Eiisilr 
into  it  within  four  months  after  the  foundations  were  lud. 
This  great  object  being  accomplished  he  went  on  leisunlj 
with  the  rest,  as  he  could  save  money  for  what  tit 
wanting :  after  five  years,  he  raised  the  second  story,  uld 
in  ten,  the  house  was  tiled  and  coated. 

In  this  manner  did  Joseph  Austin,  with  singular  indoi- 
try  and  economy,  build  himself  a  house,  wbich  be  bent 
with  only  fourteen  shillings  in  his  incket.  During  tlul 
time,  he  buried  four  children,  and  bad  a  wife  and  fbur  nun 
to  maintain.  The  money  that  it  cost  him  was  about  Eft} 
pounds,  the  whole  of  which  was  saved  from  the  eamiagi  m 
daily  labour. 

CxTiACT   raoM  AX  EnscoPAL  Addbess  or  BiiBor 

DOAHK,  OP  New  Jersey,  Amebica. 
I  VENTURE  to  say  that  there  is,  in  our  political  and  ei^ 
institutions,  too  little  reference  to  Him  who  is  tbe  oolf 
source  and  secnrity  of  whatever  is  good  in  them.  I  cots 
into  no  discussion  of  the  causes  of  this  deAcieucy,  or  of  tin 
analogies  for  it.  The  fault  exists,  aiid  is  to  be  regretted. 
What  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  it  is,  so  for  as  may  be  U 
be  obviated.  "  Righteousness  exalletb  a  nation,  but  uo  ij 
the  reproach,"  and  will  be  the  destruction  "  of  any  peotdi. 
Already  it  begins  to  be  felt  that,  from  the  want  of  a  peti'«ilin| 
religious  principle,  tba  institutions  which  hsTe  cost  so  mictk 
end  promised  so  well,  fail  of  their  expected  result ;  and  «i** 
and  good  men  of  all  parties,  and  of  every  name,  nnite  ia 
the  conviction,  that,  unless,  as  a  nation,  we  sock  th<  b)«sii<C 
of  the  Holiest,  the  best  hopes  of  humanity  must  suAt 
disappointment.  There  is  but  one  escape  from  this  resslli 
in  national  repentance,  national  humiliation,  national  lUb- 
mission  to  Christ  As  individuals  we  ourselves  mail  ^ 
our  part,  by  turning  truly  to  tbe  Lord.  A  jiii6/tcChriili>^ 
recognition  of  our  dependence  on  Him  as  a  iiafsDJi.  and  ' 
our  duty.as  a  nation,  towards  Him,  will  have  its  weightvil^ 
others ;  and  may  prevail,  if  we  pour  out  our  hearts  ba(^ 
Him,  in  winning,  through  the  intercession  of  the  dins' 
Saviour,  that  blessing,  wilhout  whioh  all  we  do  is  vain. 

"^  It  is  among  the  wioked  maxims  of  bold  and  disloyal  w 

It  is  a  great  ccrsolation  to  the  true  Christian  under  the  dertakers,  that  bad  actions  must  always  be  avconded  vHI' 
assaults  and  irdignities  of  his  enemies,  that  he  has  thus  I  worse,  and  rather  not  be  begun  (baa  not cairied on,  fortbef 
an  opportunity  given  him  of  bestowins  that  forgiveness  on  think  the  retreat  more  dangerous  than  the  assault,  and  b>U 
his  fellaw-cteatures,  which  is  the  pledge  and  cmdition  gf  1  repentance  store  thmn  persereiitee  Ia  «  foiiU— i(M 
bis  own  pardoti  from  hi*  Creator.  I  Basilike^ 


Lki 


tlie  quietness  of  any  man's  temper,  much  less  the 
ifidence  he  has  in  thy  honesty  and  goodness,  tempt  thee 
trivc  any  mischief  against  him  ;  for  the  more  securely 
ics  on  thy  virtue,  and  the  less  mistrust  he  has  of  any 
from  thee,  the  greater  wickedness  will  it  be  to  entcr- 
veif  the  thought  of  doing  him  an  injury. — Bishop 
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DRUIDICAL  TEMPLE.  NEAR  KESWICK, 
IN  CUMBERLAND. 


Tiroe-hononr'd  pile  I  by  nmple  boilden  fear*d, 
Mysterious  round,  through  distant  times  revered, 
Oixftin'd  with  earth's  revolving  orb  to  last, 
Thou  bring'st  to  mind  the  present  and  the  past. 

Dr.  Ooilvie's  Fame  of  the  Druidi. 


The  Druidical  Circle  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing plate^  is'  to  be  found  on  the  summit  of  a  bold 
and  commanding  eminence  called  Castle-Rigg,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  old  road,  leading  from 
Keswick,  over  the  hills  to  Penrith, — ^a  situation  so 
wild,  vast,  and  beautiful,  that  one  cannot,  perhaps^ 
find  better  terms  to  convey  an  idea  of  it  than  by 
adopting  the  language  of  a  celebrated  female  writer, 
(Mrs.  Radcliffe,)  who  travelling  over  the  same  ground 
years  ago,  thus  described  the  scene.  "  Whether  our 
judgment,"  she  says,  "  was  influenced  by  the  autho- 
rity of  a  druid*8  choice,  or  that  the  place  itself 
commanded  the  opinion,  we  thought  this  situation 
the  most  severely  grand  of  any  hitherto  passed. 
There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  single  object  in  the  scene 
that  interrupts  the  solemn  tone  of  feeling  impressed 
by  its  genera]  character  of  profound  solitude,  great- 
ness, and  awful  wildness.  Castle-Rigg  is  the  centre 
point  of  three  valleys  that  dart  immediately  under  it 
from  the  eye,  and  whose  mountains  form  part  of  an 
amphitheatre,  which  is  completed  by  those  of  Bor- 
rowdale  on  the  west,  and  by  the  precipices  of 
Skiddaw  and  Saddleback,  close  on  the  north.  The 
hue  which  pervades  all  these  mountains  is  that  of 
dark  heath  or  rock,  they  are  thrown  into  every  form 
and  direction  that  fancy  would  suggest,  and  are  at 
that  distance  which  allows  all  their  grandeur  to  pre- 
vail. Such  seclusion  and  sublimity  were  indeed  well 
suited  to  the  dark  and  wild  mysteries  of  the  druids." 

These  temples  of  the  druids,  though  aU  in  a 
drcular  form,  (supposed  to  have  been  emblematic  of 
the  Deity,)  present  three  varieties,  which  Dr.  Stukeley 
classed  as  follows.  The  round  temples,  simply,  he 
called  temples,  and  such  he  considered  to  be  the  one 
at  RoUrich,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  which  also  resembles 
this.  Those  with  the  form  of  a  snake  annexed,  as 
that  of  Abury,  in  Wiltshire,  he  called  serpentine 
temples,  or  Dracontia,  by  which  they  were  denomi- 
nated  of  old;  and  those  with  the  form  of  wings 
annexed  (as  he  supposed  Stone-Henge  to  have 
been)  -,  those  he  called  Altte,  or  winged  temples. 

The  one  here  represented  is  of  the  first,  or  simple 
class,  and  consists,  at  present,  of  about  forty  stones 
of  different  sizes,  all,  or  most  of  them,  of  dark 
granite, — the  highest  about  seven  feet,  several  about 
four,  and  others  considerably  less ;  the  few  fir-trees  in 
the  centre  are,  of  course,  of  very  modem  growth. 
The  form,  may,  with  more  propriety,  be  called  an 
oval,  being  thirty-five  yards  in  one  direction,  and 
thirty-three  yards  in  another,  in  which  respect,  it 
assimilates  exactly  to  that  of  Rollrich|  but  what 
distinguishes  this  from  all  other  druidical  remains  of 
a  similar  nature,  is  the  rectangular  enclosure  on  the 
eastward  side  of  the  circle,  including  a  space  of  about 
eight  feet  by  four.  The  object  of  tHs  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture ; — ^by  some  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  Holy  dl  Holies  where  the  Druids  met,  sepa- 
rated from  the  vulgar,  to  perform  their  rites,  their 
divinationa,  or  sit  in  council  to  determine  contro- 
versies %  others  consider  it  to  have  been  for  the  pur- 
poses of  burial,  probably  it  might  have  been  intended 
for  both. 

That  the  Druids  also  performed  their  worship  in 
the  seclusion  of  groves  is  a  fact  generally  stated  in 
history.  The  Isle  of  Anglesey,  formerly  covered  with 
wood,  was  a  celebrated  sanctuary  for  them  ;  and  it 


is  more  than  probable  that  these  circular  stone 
temples,  in  the  midst  of  elevated  moors  or  plains,  were 
places  at  which  the  people  from  the  surrounding 
districts  were  at  stated  times  assembled  either  for 
the  purposes  of  justice,  or  for  determining  upon 
affairs  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and 
which  meetings  were  also  accompanied  with  the  per- 
formance of  religious  ceremonies. 

That  the  earliest  temples  and  altars  were  formed 
of  stoi>es,  rough  and  unhewn,  is  we  believe  admitted 
by  all  writers.  Numerous  passages  may  be  quoted 
fr^pi  the  Old  Testament  in  allusion  to  it,  but  one 
amongst  the  rest  may  be  noticed  more  particularly ; 
viz..  Exodus  xxiv.  4  :  "  And  Moses  rose  early  in  the 
morning,  and  builded  an  altar  under  the  hill,  and 
twelve  pillars  according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.'* 
It  appears  also  that,  in  patriarchal  times,  they 
planted  groves  as  temples  for  worship,  and  in  hot 
countries  this  was  done,  as  well  for  convenience  in 
summer  season  as  also  for  magnificence.  Abraham 
we  read  "  dwelt  long  at  Beersheba,  where  he  planted 
a  grove,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,'*  and 
in  these  groves  were  also  erected  temples  of  stone. 

The  patriarchal  mode  of  worship  passed  over  all 
the  western  world,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  this  country  by  the  neighbouring 
Ccltss  or  Gauls,  or  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  traded 
hither  for  tin.  However  this  may  be,  when  the 
Romans  invaded  Britain,  they  found  the  Druids 
presiding  over  and  conducting  the  wcfrship  of  the 
country;  acting  also  as  judges  and  a]rbiters  in  all 
differences  and  disputes,  both  public  and  private.  It 
is  fron\ Caesar,  and  other  Roman  writers,  that  most 
of  the  information  wc  have  respecting  them  is  de- 
rived, for  they  had  no  written  rules  or  regulations 
either  as  to  their  religion,  their  science,  or  their  laws. 
The  accounts  therefore  furnished  by  these  historians 
of  the  religion  and  customs  of  the  Druids,  written 
principally  from  mere  report,  and  under  an  hostile 
impression  towards  them,  are  not  altogether  to  be 
relied  upon ;  indeed,  the  barbarities  ascribed  to  them» 
in  the  ceremonial  of  their  religion,  are  so  much  at 
variance  with  their  high  and  acknowledged  character 
in  learning  and  general  science,  that  one  cannot  but 
imagine  them  to  be  highly  exaggerated,  if  not  alto- 
gether fabulous. 

The  best  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  Druids 
seem  to  agree  in  the  foUbwing  description  of  them. 
They  were  the  first  and  most  distinguished  order 
amongst  both  the  Gauls  and  Britons ;  they  were 
chosen  from  the  best  families,  and  the  honours  of 
their  birth,  joined  with  those  of  their  function,  pro- 
cured them  the  highest  veneration  amongst  the  people. 
They  were  versed  in  astrology,  geometry,  natural 
philosfiphy,  politics,  and  geography;  they  were  the 
interpreters  of  religion,  and  the  judges  of  all  affiairs 
indifferently  \  they  were  the  instructors  of  the  youth, 
and  taught  by  memory,  as  they  never  allowed  their 
instructions  to  be  written. 

Their  garments  were  remarkably  long,  and  when 
employed  in  religious  ceremonies  they  always  wore  a 
white  surplice.  They  generally  carried  a  wand  in 
their  hand,  and  wore  a  kind  oi  ornament  enchased  in 
gold,  about  their  necks,  called  the  Druid*s  egg  \  they 
are  also  represented  with  a  hatchet  in  their  gprdie, 
used  for  the  cutting  of  the  mistleto. 

They  believed  iix  the  immortality  €^  the  soul,  and 
worshipped  one  Supreme  Being.  They  attached  a 
degree  of  sanctity  to  the  oak,  and  wore  chaplets  of 
it  in  theur  religious  ceremonies.  They  were  deeply 
versed  in  astronomy,  and  computed  their  time  by 
nights  and  not  by  days,  and  all  their  great  solem- 
nities, both  sacred  and  civil,  were  regulated  by  the 
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s^  and  aspect  of  the  Moon.  Their  most  august 
ceremonr  of  cutting  the  mistleto  from  the  oak  was 
always  performed  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  Moon.  In 
medicine  also,  they  were  great  proficients,  and  pos- 
sessed, in  fact,  great  store  of  knowledge  in  all 
sciences;  so  much  bo,  that  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as 
practising  magic,  and  being  bo  great  proficients 
therein,  as  to  equal  the  Persian  and  Chaldean  Magi, 
bo  that  one  would  even  think,  he  says,  that  the 
Druids  had  taught  it  them. 

The  number  three  was  said  to  be  a  favourite 
number  with  them,  and  that  part  of  their  religidss 
worship  consisted  in  a  solemn  adoration,  or  three 
silent  bowings. 

The  Romans,  on  their  invasion,  endeavoured  to 
exterminate  the  Druiiis,  but  it  docs  not  appear  that 
they  induced  the  natives  to  adopt  their  own  system 
uf  polytheism.  The  seeds  of  their  ancient  religion 
still  continued  implanted  in  their  minds,  and  opened 
a  ready  access  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which 
arc  Baid  to  have  made  more  progress  in  this  country 
and  Gaul  (from  the  time  of  the  lirat  preaching  of  the 
Gospel)  than  in  any  other. 

Of  this  old  patriarchal  religion,  the  only  remaioa, 
in  substance,  to  he  found  at  present,  are  the  stone 
temples,  of  which  few,  if  any,  are  in  so  perfect  a 
state  as  the  one  here  represented.  The  groves  have 
long  since  fallen  beneath  the  axe,  and  most  of  the 
Btone  temples  have  been  spoiled  for  the  value  of  the 
materials  in  making  fences  or  roads,  or  mending 
habitations ;  the  mallet  of  the  geologist  now  comes 
in  to  aid  the  destruction,  as  was  witnessed  when  the 
sketch  of  this  plate  was  taken ;  so  that,  in  a  few  years 
more,  this  temple,  like  the  rest,  may  disappear. 

Of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  religion  no 
traces  arc  to  be  found,  except  in  the  representation 
of  scenes  of  magic,  in  which  we  insariably  sec  the 
magic  circle, — the  witch  in  a  robe,  with  a  wand  in 
her  hand,  and  varions  other  allusions  to  druidical 
ceremonies.  Who  can  think  of  the  subject  without 
calling  to  mind  the  scene  in  Macbeth,  where  Hecate, 


[Afbil  18,  18SS. 

by  way  of  preparation  for  the  incantation,  nya  to 
the  Witches— 

I  ■■»  for  tho  air    .... 
Upon  the  comer  of  Ihe  noon 
Tliore  hongi  a  vaporous  drup  profound, 
I'll  catch  it,  ere  it  conic  lo  ground ; 
And  (hat,  distill'd  Iiy  magic  itli^'hts, 
Slmll  mitie  audi  orlificial  uprights. 
As,  by  tlio  Btrcngth  of  their  illusion. 
Shall  draw  him  on  lo  his  confusion. 
Part  of  the  ingredients  of  the  caldron  were 

Slips  of  jew 

Slivered  in  tho  noon'*  eclipse; 
and  there  are  other  passages  alluding  to  their  cere- 
monials. 

"  Time  rolls  his  ceaselesB  course,"  bearing  on  hji 
wings  the  lessonB  of  Divine  Truth  to  the  different 
regions  of  the  earth.  How  many  forms  of  religiim 
have  already  been  cast  into  the  shade  by  them? 
And  the  period  will  doubtless  arrive  when  the  Temple 
of  Jagganatha,  now  an  object  of  veneration  to 
millions,  will,  with  his  ceremonies,  become  the  lab- 
ject  of  Bome  legendary  tale,  or  like  the  Druid's  teoi- 
pie,  a  mere  theme  for  the  antiquary. 

[Compiled  rrom  iirioui  Authon.] 


Wrbn  we  see  tho  year  in  his  prime  and  pride,  decbd 
with  beauliftil  bloasotna,  and  all  goodly  varietiea  of  flonn, 
cheered  with  the  music  of  birds,  and  stated  in  a  swesl  tod 
moderate  temper  of  beat  and  cold,  how  glad  we  arelfaitn 
have  made  so  good  an  exchange  for  a  hard  and  chilHiif 
winter;   and  bow  ready  we   could   be  to  wish  tlud  tliit 

Eleosure  and  happy  Bcason  might  last  all  the  year  loof. 
!ut  herein  (were  our  desires  satisfied)  wo  Hhould  wiili  to 
our  own  disadvantage;  for  if  the  spring  were  not  fi^wcd 
with  an  intention  of  Eummer  heat,  those  fruits,  vboM 
hopes  we  see  in  the  bu(I  and  flower,  would  never  cOPMb 
any  perfection,  and  even  that  succeeding  fBrvonr,  if  it 
should  continue  tang,  would  be  no  leai  pr^udicial  IoIIh 
health  and  life  of  all  creatures ;  and  if  there  were  aot  ■ 
relaxatbn  of  that  vigorous  heat  in  Autumn,  as  ths  MP 
returns  back  into  the  root,  we  could  never  look  to  Me1)u^ 
one  year's  fruit. — Bishop  Hall. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  CHRIST-CHURCH,  ancient  altar-tombs,  and  the  shrine  of  Frideswide,  an 

OXFORD.  elaborate  wad  magnificent  tomb,  consisting  of  three 

King  Henry  the  Eighth,  on  ilisaolving  the  moiias-  tiers  of  tabernacle  work,  the  upper  twr  erf  which  is 

teries  in  this  country,  determined  to  apply  a  portion  'iclily  ornamented  with  canopied  mchca.     Many  of 

of  the   funds   arising  from  them  to  the  erection  and  the  wmdowa  were  destroyed  durmgthe  parliamentary 

endowment  of  some  new   collegiate    churches   and  '*'"■     Among  the  monuments  are  those  of  Lady  EL- 

biahopric..     Thus  he  added  six  eprscopal  sees  to  the  Z"l>eth  Montacute;  of  Robert  Burton,  author  of  the 

old  number,  five  of    which    are   retained ;— Bristol,  Analomy  of  Melancholy  i  of  several   members    of  the 

Chester,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Peterborough,  (the  university,  and  of  other  emment  persons  who  died  at 

two  latter  having  been  taken  out  of  Lincohi ;)  but  the  Oxford,  while  Charles  the  First   held  his   court  at 

sixth,  the  bishopric  of  Westminster,  after  continuing  Christ-Church ;    also  a  very  fine  statue  of  Dr.  Cpil 

ten  years  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Jackson,  by  our  eminent  hvmg  sculptor  Chaatrey. 

Sixth      It  iH  a  curious  fact,  that  five  other  dioce.^es  Pa"  of  the  cloisters  remain.      The  chapter-house  5 

were  contemplated  by  Henry;    viz,,  Bodmin,  Col-  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  early  Enghsh  style. 
cheater,    Dunstable,    Shrewsbury,    aud    Southwell;         The  following  is,  we  believe,  a  correct  Statement  of 

neither  of  which,  owing  to   the   king  finding  other  the  dimensions  of  this  cathedral. 
ways  for  his  money,  was  ever  matured  according  to  Lengih  from  cast  to  west .    ......  IM   feet 

the  plan  deviled.     In  1546,  he  removed  the  see  of  HcM.t  b  Uie° weJte^  ^ 4U 

Oxford  from    the   ancient    abb^- church  of    Osney.  i^^h^fe^Hiaiale,  f^  north  t^xluth  102 

where  it  had  been  established  ft»r  five  years,  to  the  Height  of  steeple 144 

church  ofSt  Frideswide,  from  that  time  called  Christ-         it  ,,ouid  not  be  right  in  our  short  account  of  d« 

Church   Cathedral ;    Dr.  R.  Kmg    abbot  of    Osney.  building,  to  pass  by  without  notice  '■  the  bonny  Christ- 

becoming  the   first  bishop   of   Oxford.      Antiquaries  churchbeUs%hieh,  ten  in  number,  hang  in  the  tower 

have  been  eloquent  m  the  praise  of  the  abbey-cl.urcb  ^f  ^^^  Cathedral,  and  which  were    brought  thither 

of  Osney.  which  wvi  about  hidf  a  mile  from  Oxford  ^^  ^         j^^^        ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^j^  \^  ^^^^^^ 

assuring  us  that  m  extent  and  b«iuty,  "it  was  not  '- the  MightyTom."  the  largest  bell  in  England,  wluch 

only  the  envy  of  other  rel.poua  houses  m  England,  ^^  also  brought  from  Osney  to  this  chu^h,  and  h« 

but  also  beyond  the  seas.  formed  the  subject  of  more  than  one  classical  copy  of 

As  the  venerable  rtructure  r^reaentcd  in  the  plate  ^^„^,    g^  ^^^      ^^  wcll-knowrt  sound,  the  stodenB 

was  ongmally  the  church  of  St  Fndeswide.  on  the  of  the  Universitytikeitasasignalto  retirewithin  their 

site  of  whose  mon.^tery  the  noble  and  dirtingmshed  respective  colleges.     Willis  says  "  Bishop  John  Fell, 

college  of  Chnst-Church  (farst  founded  by  Cardinal  ^^^ built  the  noble  tower  in  fmnt  of  the  stately  gW 

W..Uey,)  also  stands  we  cannot  forbear  giving  the  ^f  Christ-Church,  removed  thither,  out  of  theeam. 
egendary  history  of  this  lady^  /"deswide,  anciently       ^j^  ^^  beU-tower  in  the  cathedral,  the  gmit  beH 

honoured  as  the  patroness  of  Ojford.  was  the  daughter  ^^^  ,^^^    ^^^^^  Thomas,  now  called  Great  Torn  of 

ot  Didanna,  a  petty  prince  m  those  parts,  who  had  christ-Church.had  this  inscriptionancientlyon  it:- 
founded    an  abbey.     Algar.    Earl    of  Leicester,  tell  -     in  Thomfe  lande 

deeply  in  love  with  the  maiden,  and  coveted  her  for  B«mdo  Bin  Bom  mne  fronde." 

his  wife,  though  she  was  a  nun,  and  had  been  set  Which  monkish  couplet  of  bad  latin  may  be  thai 

apart  as  sacred  from  the  world.      Meeting  with  a  "  done  into  English ;" 
refusal,  he  wickedly  resolved  to  carry  her  off  by  force ;  ju  pnuso  of  Thomaa,  I  n.pe«t 

but  the  virgin,  as  it  is  said,  miraculously  warned  of  My  Doxo  I  Dims  I  Domq  I  without  deceit. 

his  design,  withdrew  privately  in  a  boat,  to  a  place  "  J),,  Tresham,  a  papist,  is  said  to  have  baptized  thii 

ten  miles  from  Oxford,  called  Benton,  where  she  lay  bell  by  the  name  of  Mary,  when  it  was  removed  froni 

concealed  with  two  of  her  ladies,  in  a  forsaken  hut  Oaney  to  Christ- Church,  where  he  was  canon,  for  dx 

covered  with  ivy.     Algar  in  the  mean  time.  foUowing  joy  of  Queen  Mary's  reign. "     The  excellent  Dr.Fdl 

up  his  purpose,  threatened  to  destroy  the  town  of  had  it  recast   in    I08O,  by  Christopher  Hodsoarf 

Oxford,  if  the  inhabitants  did  not  inform  him  where  London,  with  additional  metal*. 
Frideswide  was  hidden;  tiU  at  length,  bring  struck  DiMieter  of  liie  BeU    .    .  .    .  7  feel  1  iach. 

with  blindness  near  the  north  gate,  for  his  bold  im-  From  the  crown  to  the  rim  ....&,     9 

piety,  he  acknowledged  the  hand  of  Providence,  im-  Thickness  of  Etriking-pkce  .     .    .    .  0    „    G 

plond  and  obtained  tiie  virgin's  prayers,  was  restored  Wraght I8OO0  Ibt  1 

to  sight,  and,  going  home,  ceased  to  trouble  her  moic.  Wdght  of  Clapper ■  .     348  lb* 

"  From  which  time,"  a.  the  legend  declares,  "for  divera  ^^l.T.l^C^'^tJ^"^!,'^^,  '^^^Jt^v^.  "  t 

ages,  none  of  onr  kings  durst  enter  Oxford,  lest  they  

should  have  met  with  a  like  diiaster!"      She  died  in  ThbLotb  oFTairrH  is  a  most  important  habit  to  cuUintt. 

^39  and  it  claims  an  alUance  with  tlie  heart  as  well  u  ll* 

Chri«-Cko,^k  CllednJ  i>  t»pik»»d  to  h.™  been  >""'•.  ."  ""''J"  K""""  ™  ■  """"  .J'P?;''"*  ^ 

1      1.    ».      .  ..L  Ton^       T.      f^*^^  no   VICIOUS   person  can   be   a   lover  of  truth.     We  oniU 

built  about  the  year  1200.      It  has  much  of  the  Nor-  ^i^jj,,  ^  remember  that  our  reasoning  faculties  wewMl 

man  atyle.  with  a  tower  In  the  centre,  surmounted  by  given  us  to  exercise  them  as  mere  whim  or  fancy  ai^ 

a  spire  of  early  Engliah  architecture.     The  exterior  dictate,  but  to  be  the  uctire  inatruments  of  guiding  u  u 

is  greatly  hidden  by  the  cot  lege -buildings  with  which  truth,  and  promoting  our  happiness  as  rational  andi»- 

it   is  anrrounded ;  being  on  the   east  of  the  grand  "'<""'"'  creatures.    To  enter  into  verbal  or  written  diips- 

square  of  Chrirt-Church.    Tlie  interior  contaiaa  many  tM'ons  fbr  tho  mere  sake  of  argument,  is  a  peniiowf 

•  \    .^, ».i„»_     t  ..1 n in..      „»,         c  *i.  practice.      It  will,  if  continued  for  any  length  ot  lime, 

interesting  object  of  att<mtion.     Tie   arches  of  the  ^^i,^  ,  altogether  insensible  to  trath,  and  will  no- 

nave,  part  of  which  have  been  demohdied.  are  in  a  hinge  the  whole  fiiric  of  his  mind.    Unlets,  therefore  • 

double  seriea.     The  choir,  which  waa  waioftcoted  with  love  of  truth  occupies  a  conspicuous  station  among  m( 

oak  in  tiie  time  of  Charka  the  Pint,  ia  very  handcome ;  mental  excellencies,  we  shall  m^e  no  progress  in  if' 

the  roof,  a  fine  piece  of  atonewoA,  put  up  by  Wrfiey,  anowledge.     Our  mind  will  present  an  unseemly  tui 

being  richly  groined  and  adorned  with  pendants.    The  diK>rferlyasKmbtii*eofcontradietorrsystomsandopinioM| 

1    •.  ■  .  J         -       ,  1     r.    ..  ^i  11  Will  be  without  order,  symmetry,  or  srace.  and  the  clwiU 

pulpit  IS  antique,  and  curiously  carved.    On  the  north  „f  ^^-^^.^^^  „,„  ^^^^  J,/,  tlieX-tic^r^;  j"  t  aSog 

of  the  choir  are  chapels  of  a  later  period  than  the  rest  aa  much  light  throi^h  the  haiy  medium,  as  to  make  the 

of  the  baildiog      In  the  Detms  chapel   are  some  scattered  IrsgmenU  of  truth  auklj  yiaiUe  — Pi,i«« 
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I  THE  MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION 

OF  MAN. 

IL 

is  not  in  respect  to  his  physical  nature  alone, 
it  man  is  so  highly  elevated  in  nature.  In  respect 
his  moral  and  religious  nature  also,  man  enjoys  a 
jh  privilege  in  the  converse  which  it  is  permitted 
n  to  hold  with  the  Most  High  in  his  works. 
However  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  Natural 
lence  may  oflFer  to  him  the  means  of  augmenting 

temporal  welfare,  did  the  study  thereof  produce 
influence  pernicious  to  him,  in  regard  to  that  wel- 
e  "which  is  eternal,  who  would  not  wish  that  it 
mid  for  ever  he  to  him  as  a  sealed  book  ?  But  it  is 
;  so.  The  principles  of  physical  science,  if  rightly 
wed,  point  directly  to  some  of  the  great  and  most 
X)rtant  truths  of  Rkvelation  ;  above  all,  they 
1  directly  to  an  assured  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
re  and  attributes  of  God.  "  For  the  invisible 
ags  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
irly  seen,  being  understood  by  those  things  which 

made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead*." 
rberc  is  a  perpetual  chain  of  cause  and  effect 
iblc  through  all  Nature.  Wherever  man  directs 
(  investigation,  he  finds  causes  which  arc  but  the 
ecta  of  others,  and  these  of  others  in  a  perpetual 
am.  Is  it  wonderful,  that  he  should  look  for  a 
tt  eoKse,  to  which  this  infinity  of  effects  stands  in 
t  same  relation  that  he  does  to  such  as  are  the 
Huequences  of  his  own  actions. 

Although  his  search  for  that  first  cause  among  the 
eingg  whose  existence  is  made  known  to  him  through 
>e  medium  of  sensation,  be  in  vain,  yet,  ascending 
inmgh  the  chain  of  causes,  he  has  a  distinct  con- 
noomess  that  he  is  approximating  to  the  first  cause. 
"be  namber  of  facts  which  he  perceives  to  stand  in 
be  relation  of  causes  to  the  rest,  continually  dimi* 
ttha  as  he  proceeds,  until  at  length,  he  arrives  at 
ntain  of  them,  beyond  which  his  senses  refuse  to 
arry  him  ;  and  these  seem  to  him  to  stand  next  in 
fder  to  the  first  cause.  They  may  be  classed  under 
beheads  of  Time,  Space,  Matter,  and  Force. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  Time,  Space,  Mat- 
er, and  Force,  one  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  us, 
I  the  uiiformity  of  those  relations.  Such  that  the 
«ne  cause  shall,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
inys  produce  the  same  effect.  This  uniformity 
tnstitates  a  Law  -,  and  each  particular  relation  of 
8B8e  and  effect,  thus  uniform,  is  a  Law  of  Nature. 

With  regard  to  such  actions  as  are  the  immediate 
objects  of  man's  own  will,  every  one  perceives  that 
e  has  the  power  of  modifying  and  varying  them, 
fether  with  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  grow- 
>g  out  of  each^  in  every  conceivable  degree ;  and  that 
e  has  also  the  power  of  adjusting  his  effort  as  first 
Use,  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  remote  effect,  and 
Bther  more  nor  less  than  that  effect.  This  adap- 
tion of  the  primary  cause  (and  with  it  of  all  the 
termcdiate  causes,)  to  the  remote  effect,  he  calls 
t«GN.  It  is  this  power  of  design,  or  contrivance, 
liich  distinguishes  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  in 
ing  and  intelligent  beings,  from  that  which  exists 
the  operation  of  inanimate  agents  and  unintelligent 
bgs.  Wherever  we  trace  this  relati(m  of  cause 
d  effect,  coupled  with  design,  we  may  conclude  the 
stence  and  operation  of  an  intelligent  being. 
^fow  this  design  is  manifest  throughout  Nature. 
cry  blade  of  grass,  every  bud,  every  leaf,  every 
nom  that  the  wind  strews  around  us,  every  one 
thcMe  organized  and  living  beings  by  which  we  are 
immdedj  each  of  these,  in  its  order,  proclaims 

*  Roffltnt  i.  20. 


design  in  the  operation  of  that  first  cause  to  which  it 
owes  its  being ;  and  thus  it  proclaims  the  existence 
of  a  living  and  intelligent  Creator. 

Turning  again  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  Grod  in  the  universe,  to  the  consideration  of 
his  own  powers,  man  perceives  that  not  only  can  he 
render  those  powers  available  for  the  production  of 
certain  remote  effects,  but,  further,  that  he  can  render 
those  other  external  powers,  over  whose  action  he  has 
no  control,  available  to  the  same  end.  Not  in  any 
way  modifying  those  powers,  for  that  is  impossible, 
— the  mode  or  law  of  their  action  being  by  the  will 
of  the  great  First  Cause, — but  applying  them.  Thus, 
he  can  avail  himself  of  the  gravitating  force,  or 
weight,  of  a  stone,  to  produce  either  pressure  or 
impact  J  the  action  of  the  stone  is  the  same,  but  in 
the  one  case,  the  impulses  of  gravitation  which  it 
continually  receives,  are  as  continually  tlestroyed, 
whilst  in  the  other,  their  accumulated  energy  is 
destroyed  altogether.  Nay,  further,  he  has  power  to 
bring  about  the  action  of  these  natural  causes  upon 
one  another.  He  can  bring,  for  instance,  matter 
under  the  action  of  force,  and  he  can  subject  both  to 
the  influence  of  time  and  space.  He  can,  further, 
induce  the  operation  of  these  combinations  in  every 
possible  degree  upon  one  another. 

Now,  looking  into  the  natural  world,  he  perceives 
that  there  must  have  taken  place  in  it  some  such 
operation  as  that  of  which  he  thus  finds  himself 
capable.  All  that  now  exists,  might  have  existed 
as  it  does  now ;  there  might  have  been  every  atom 
of  matter,  every  particle  of  force,  and  the  same 
space  occupied  through  the  same  time,  and  these 
subject  to  the  same  laws  ;  and  yet,  had  not  these  been 
brought  under  the  operation  or  influence  of  one 
another,  there  would  have  remained  a  state  of  things, 
the  disorder  of  which  it  is  beyond  the  power,  oV  even 
the  province,  of  imagination  to  conceive.  The  whole 
would  have  remained  without  form  and  void,  replete 
with  the  elements  of  disorder,  and  the  subject  of 
perpetual  change. 

Here,  then,  we  trace  again,  evidence  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  First  Cause,  bringing  together  what  we 
have  termed  second  causes,  and  thus  applying  their 
combined  action  according  to  the  laws  which  He  has 
himself  first  imposed  upon  them,  according  to 
method  of  operation  to  which  man  finds  somethin 
similar,  but  inconceivably  inferior  in  degree,  in  hi  ? 
own  power. 

There  is  yet  another  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  drawn  from  strictly  scientific  considerations, 
and  founded  indeed  in  the  very  principles  of  science. 

Not  only,  do  the  planets  revolve  round  the  sun, 
but  about  certain  axes  within  themselves,  produ- 
cing thereby  the  alternations  of  day  and  night: 
and  these  axes  are  inclined  at  certain  angles  to  the 
planes  of  their  revolution,  thereby  bringing  about 
the  variety  of  the  seasons.  Now  to  effect  all  this, 
as  we  find  it  effected,  the  one  original  impulse  must 
have  been  made  with  a  certain  force,  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  at  a  certain  point,  on  the  surface  of 
each  planet.  Here,  then  is  design.  And  when  we 
consider  that  the  whole  of  animated  nature  is  con- 
trived with  a  view  to  the  alternations  of  light  and 
heat, — the  green  leaf,  the  bud,  the  blossom,  and  the 
fruit,  in  vegetables ;  the  clothing,  the  internal  or- 
ganization, and  the  principle  of  life,  in  animals — do 
we  hesitate  to  admit  that  design  to  be  the  emanation 
of  infinite  wisdom  ? 

If  I  wished  to  ascend  or  descend  a  hill,  or  pass 
from  one  portion  of  it  to  another,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible muscular  exertion  or  expense  of  force>  «.  %V\>gc^ 
consideration  woxiid  sihoNir  xn^  i>\«X.  V)ca  ^t^cAft  \)%^  \o 
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be  pursued^  would  be  dependent  on  the  form  and 
inclination  of  the  different  parts  of  the  hill,  upon  the 
nature  of  my  own  muscular  energies,  and  upon  other 
data,  of  which  I  could  scarcely  by  any  possibility 
acquire  a  knowledge,  and  on  which,  when  known, 
my  intellectual  powers  would  be  quite  insufficient  to 
enable  me  to  found  a  conclusion.  Under  th^se  cir- 
cumstances, the  chances  are  infinitely  greater,  that  I 
should  select  the  wrong  than  the  right  path.  Now, 
if  I  were  to  project  a  stone  up  the  hill,  or  obliquely 
across  it,  or  suffer  it  to  roll  down  it,  whatever  ob- 
stacles opposed  its  motion,  whether  they  arose  from 
friction,  resistance,  or  any  other  cause,  constant  or 
casual,  still  would  the  stone,  when  left  to  itself,  ^ver 
pursue  that  path  in  which  there  was  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  its  efforts ;  and  if  its  path  were  fixed, 
then  would  its  efforts  be  the  least  possible  in  that 
path.  Tliis  extraordinary  principle  is  called  that  of 
least  action;  its  existence  and  universal  prevalence, 
admit  of  complete  mathematical  demonstration. 

Every  particle  of  dust  blown  about  in  the  air, 
every  particle  of  that  air  itself,  has  its  motions  sub- 
jected to  it.  Every  ray  of  light  that  passes  from  one 
medium  into  another,  deflects  from  its  rectilinear 
course,  that  it  may  choose  for  itself  the  path  of  least 
possible  action,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  in  passing 
through  the  atmosphere,  it  bends  itself  in  a  parti- 
cular curve  down  to  the  eye.  The  mighty  planets  too, 
that  make  their  circuits  ever  within  those  realms  of 
space,  which  we  call  our  system  $  the  comets,  whose 
path  is  beyond  it  3  all  these  are  alike  made  to  move 
so  as  best  to  economiMe  the  forces  developed  in  their 
progress. 

Now,  those  forces  which  are  not  developed  by 
living  beings,  are  planted  in  the  substances  in  which 
tliey  reside,  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  subjected  to 
the  laws  which  he  froip  the  beginning  imposed  upon 
them.  It  hQ3  pleased  the  Almighty  then  that  the 
works  of  his  hands  should  every-where  be  wrought  in 
accordance  with  that  principle  of  least  effort,  which 
be  has  also  implanted  as  a  principle  of  our  nature  in 
us,  and  which,  thus  impelled,  we  ever  develop  more 
or  less,  in  our  own  feeble  efforts.  The  difference  lies 
only  in  this,  that  in  Him  this  principle  acts  controlled 
by  infinite  wisdom,  and  therefore,  its  operation  is 
perfect;  with  us,  it  manifests  itself  under  the  guidance 
of  a  limited  knowledge  and  most  erring  judgment, 
and  its  developement  partakes  of  their  imperfections. 

In  the  adjustment  of  his  efforts,  so  as  to  produce 
the  required  effect  with  the  least  posible  expense  of 
force — it  has  been  shown  then,  again,  that  (according 
to  a  great  truth  of  revelation)  man  is  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  that  he  retains  the  resemblance. 
The  principle  of  force  lodged  in  each  particle  of 
matter,  has  been  believed  to  be  but  a  direct  emana- 
tion of  the  Deity,  there  acting  continually,  and  at 
every  moment.  The  scrupulous  economy  of  force, 
the  wonderful  store  (if  the  expression  may  be  used) 
which  Nature  sets  by  it,  points  to  that  conclusion. 

Man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  And  it 
has  been  shown,  that,  in  the  possession  of  a  power, 
almost  absolute,  over  the  material  existences  around 
him ',  and,  in  the  exercise  of  an  intellect  whose  re- 
sources no  effort  would  seem  to  exhaust 3  and,  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  exercises  that  power  and  that 
intellect;  he  may  yet  be  said  to  retain  traces  of  that 
original  from  which  he  first  sprung,  and  that  image 
wherein  he  was  first  created. 

Do  not  these  reflections  at  once  suggest  the  con- 
trast of  his  moral  condition*?  What  does  this  de- 
scription of  his  majestic  bearing  in  creation,  the 
extent  of  his  physical  powers,  the  resources  of  his 
intellect,    and  his  resemblance    in    respect  to  his 


physical  nature,  to  the  God  who  made  him,  so  for- 
cibly present  to  the  mind  as  the  degradation  of  His 
moral  nature,  and  its  fall  from  that  perfect  image  in 
which  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  too,  as 
well  as  his  physical  nature,  was  first  created. 

[Abridged  from  Mosilit's  Mtdbitict  i^M  t$  tks  Artt^l 


HINDOO  RIDDLES. 

The  Hindoos  (especially  their  females)  take  greit 
delight  in  riddles,  apologues,  and  fables.  By  this 
method  they  convey  pleasure,  instruction,  or  reproof: 
see  them  in  their  marriage  feasts,  or  in  their  "  even- 
ings at  home,**  how  pleasantly  they  pass  their  ttme 
in  thus  puzzling  each  other,  and  calling  forth  the 
talents  of  the  young.  The  story  of  Sintha-maani 
and  Vera-maran  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  im- 
portance which  they  attach  to  riddles. 

The  king,    called  Veerasoora-toora-tan,    and  his 
nobles  went  out  with  their  chariots,  horsemen,  foot- 
men, and  elephants,  to  hunt  the  savage  beaaits  oH 
the  desert     After  some  time  the  king  complained  of 
thirst,  when  the  prime-minister  took  him  to  a  deep 
well,  and  whilst  his  majesty  was  looking  down,  his 
faithless  minister  pushed  him  in ;  he  then  returned 
to  the  capital,  published  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  and 
proclaimed  himself  king.   The  queen  of  the  decosed 
monarch  immediately  went  to  a  distant  country,  and 
procured  a  living  by  selling  fire-wood.     Not  long 
after  her  residence  there,  some  officers,  on  a  banting 
excursion,  saw  her,  and   told  their  sovereign  of  a 
majestic   woman  they   had   seen  selling  fire-wuod. 
The  king  sent  for  her,  became  enamoured  with  her, 
and  determined  to  make  her  his  wife ;  but  she,  on 
pretence  of  going  out  a  little,  departed  to  another 
country.     After  travelling  some  days  she  came  la 
sight  of  the  cottage  of  a  despised  pariah,  and,  on 
going  near  to  it,  he  came  out,  and,  seeing  her  noble 
mien,  bowed  to  the  earth.  She  said  '*  I  am  a  seller  of 
fire- wood,  and  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  live  near  to 
you.**     The  pariah  replied, "  Madam,  you  must  be  of 
another  rank ;  you  look  like  a  queen.     I  will  build 
your  majesty  a  cottage,    and  supply  your  wants." 
She  had  not  been  long  there  before  she  brought  forth 
a  son  to  the  late  Veerasoora-toora-tan,  to  whom  sbe 
gave  the  name  of  Vera-maran.     The   infant  wis 
anointed  with  oil,  and  rubbed  with  holy  ashes.    The 
pariah  went  forth,  and  blew  the  victorious  chaiik> 
put  up  the  triumphant  fiag,  purchased  ankletSi  & 
waist-chain,  bracelets,  armlets,  and  neck-riugs,  for 
the  infant  prince.     So  great  was  his  joy,  t^t  he 
made  gifts  in  money,  robes,  and  cows  to  the  bish- 
mins,  and  offerings  to  the  gods. 

In  course  of  years,  the  youth  became  exceedioglr 
beautiful  and  accomplished.  In  the  battle  or  the 
chase  he  was  always  the  hero  of  the  field.  H^ 
having  heard  of  the  fascinating  princess  Sintba- 
manni,  determined  to  try  to  get  her  for  his  wife,  but 
was  told  she  would  not  give  her  hand  to  any  one  ^ 
could  not  explain  all  her  riddles,  and  those  who  fiul^ 
were  to  forfeit  their  lives.  His  soul  was  fixed  on  the 
attempt;  and,  notwithstanding  many  princes  b><^ 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  talented  princess,  and  '^ 
despite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  he  took  his 
departure  for  the  palace  of  Sintha-manni.  When  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  city,  he  was  perfectly  astonished 
with  its  splendour.  Now  he  thought  of  all  he  had 
heard  of  the  nine  hundred  and  nincty-idne  gate<} 
of  the  ponds  and  streams  of  perfumed  waters;  ^ 
the  groves ;  of  the  fair  deity  of  the  palace,  with  her 
attendants,  the  astronomers,  the  heralds,  the  bcareri 
of  incense,  the  beautiful  footmen,  the  nobles,  the 
musicians ;  he  thought  on  her  banners  of  gold,  her 
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tiurone  of  preci^ms  stones  and  gold;  her  shield,  made 
of  the  same  metal ;  her  conch  made  of  the  nine 
precious  stones;  and  his  mind  hecame  enraptnred 
witli  the  prospect  of  having  her  for  his  own.  With 
joy  he  entered  the  fort  without  asking  permission, 
and  gallopped  ahont  the  streets;  after  which  he 
ordered  his  attendant  to  make  a  triumphal  arch  of 
fragrant  flowers.  He  then  spread  his  carpet  on  the 
ground,  and  sate  there,  that  he  might  he  seen  by  the 
passers  by.  They  soon  began  to  inquire  about  his 
country,  and  his  object  in  coming  to  their  city ;  and 
when  they  heard  it,  they  laughed  and  clapped  their 
hands,  saying,  "  Another  madman  has  come  to  ex- 
plain the  riddles  of  the  princess,  and  to  add  another 
to  the  list  of  those  whose  lives  have  been  sacrificed 
to  their  ambition." 

He  arose,  and  went  on  till  he  came  to  the  tenth 
gate,  when  the  guards  pushed  him  away,  and  treated 
him  with  great  contempt.     He  then  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Princess  by  a  confidential  person,  stating  his 
object,  and  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  come  into  her 
'presence.     The  next  day  Veera-maran  stood  before 
the  beautiful,  the  splendid  Sintha-manni ;  there  she 
was  seated  on  her  throne  of  diamonds  and  rubies ; 
there  were  the  warriors,  with  their  shields  of  gold ; 
there  were  the  poets,  there  the  players  on  instru- 
ments, the  tambour,  the  harps,  and  the  lutes.     Near 
her  were  females  of  great  wisdom,  and  all  around 
were  garlands  of  flowers ;    there  was  the  precious 
ointment,  and  there  were  those  who  sprinkled  the 
guests  with  perfumed  waters.     Yeera-maran  looked 
around,  and  then  with  great  dignity  walked  up  to  the 
Princess,  and  requested  to  have  a  seat  by  her  side 
on'  the  throne.     She  then  commenced  her  riddles 
(which  in  number  amounted  to  a  thousand) ;  but 
Yeera-maran,  so  fast  as  she  proposed  them,  gave 
the    most    complete    explanation.       The    Princess 
became  greatly  agitated,  as  she  thought  she  must 
now  give  her  hand  to  this  young  stranger.     They 
sprinkled  her  with  rose-water,  all  the  courtiers  were 
much  excited,   and  one  thing  only  remained  to  be 
done,  before  this  wonderful  transaction  should  come 
to  its  crisis.     The  Prince  had  to  give  her  a  riddle, 
which  if  she  failed  to  explain,  she  became  his  own  ; 
but  if  she  succeeded,  his  life  was  the  forfeit.     Yeera- 
maran  boldly  gave  his  riddle,  and  retired  for  the 
night.      In  the  course  of  the  evening,  a  beautiful 
female,  in  elegant  attire,  came  to  his  lodgings,  and 
said,  "  O  you  who  have  beautiful  arms,  I  have  come 
to  touch  your  majestic  feet,  and  gain  your  favour.*' 
He  inquired  who  she  was,  when  she  replied,  "  I  am 
the  daughter  of  the  Prime-Minister  to  the  Princess 
Sintha-manni,  to  whpm,  I  am  told,  you  have  pro- 
posed a  riddle,  which  she  cannot  explain.     Now  I 
wish  yon  to  unfold  it  to  me,  that  I  may  tell  the 
meaning  in  the  morning."     llie  Prince  then  said, 
"  Give  me  the  jewels  and  ornaments  which  you  now 
have  on  as  a  pledge,  and  I  will  unfold  the  riddle." 
This  being  done,  she  expresed  a  wish  to  retire  for  a 
moment,  but  did  not  return. 

The  morning  came,  and  there  was  the  Princess, 
with  great  pomp  seated  on  her  throne.  In  her  hand 
was  a  large  sword,  and  near  her  were  the  execu- 
tioners,, ready  to  drag  off  the  body  of  Yeera-maran. 
She  then,  with  great  triumph,  explained  the  riddle 
he  had  proposed  the  day  before,  and  was  about  to 
order  him  for  execution,  when  he  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  relate  a  dream  he  had  during  the  night. 
This  being  granted,  he  said,  "  A  young  female,  dis- 
guised like  a  parrot  of  the  groves,  came  and  pledged 
her  jewels  to  get  the  meaning  of  my  riddle.  I  will 
show  them  to  you."  He  then  began  to  take  them 
from  his  waist-doth,  when  the  Princess  waved  her 


hand  fur  him  to  desist,  and  said, ''  I  was  your  visiter 
— I  am  conquered.  Come,  sit  on  my  throne."  She 
then  made  obeisance  to  him ;  the  courtiers  worship- 
ped him  ;  and  Yeera-maran  became  the  husband  of 
the  beautiful  Sintha-manni. 

By  this  account,  we  gain  a  clearer  view  of  the 
importance  attached  to  the  riddle  proposed  at  the 
marriage  of  Sampson  5  of  the  Psalmist,  who  said, 
"  I  will  open  my  dark  sayings  j"  of  the  riddle  "put 
forth"  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  at  the  Divine  com- 
mand ;  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  ;  and  of  the  adroitness  of  Solomon  who  gave 
an  answer  ''to  all  her  questions." 

fRoBERTs's  Ortenfal  lUuttrationt  of  the  Stfripiuret.'J 


THE    LINNET   AND   THE    HAWK.      A   FABLE. 

Too  oft  when  Force  and  Cunning  seek 

To  injure  or  delude  the  weak, 

They  prosper  in  their  plan  of  shame^ 

Whilst  Yengeance  waits  to  take  her  aitni 

For,  till  the  cup  of  sin  is  fiill. 

She  walks  unheard,  with  feet  of  wooll 

Again,  some  cases  I  have  known 

Of  Force  and  Fraud  at  once  o*erthrown 

By  guardian  spirits,  who  defend 

The  steps  of  Innocence,  their  friend. 

Thus  Una*  in  the  wilderness 

Was  succoured  in  her  sore  distress ; 

The  lion  (says  the  legend  sweet) 

Crouched  hiumless  at  the  matden*s  {e^ 

And  so  the  simple  may  prevai]. 

When  Guilt  and  its  devices  fail.  • 

To  these  reflections  shall  be  tack*d 

A  Fable,  which  is  nearly  Pact 

Where  London  spreads  its  precincts  wide. 
There's  many  a  house,  whose  smoky  side, 
In  lane,  or  court,  or  alley  placM, 
Bears  tokens  of  a  rural  taste, 
And  'midst  a  busy  town's  alarms. 
Tells  of  the  country,  and  its  charms. 
Uere  on  the  window-sills  are  set, 
Geranium,  myrtle,  mignonette; 
And  higher  'mongst  created  things, 
Canaries  trim  their  golden  wings. 
Or  wrapped  within  his  dingy  coat 
A  goldfinch  strains  his  little  throat. 
True  he  is  caged :  but  what  of  that  ? 
He  sings,  and  cares  not  for  the  cat. 

A  LiKKET,  in  his  prime  of  song. 
And  happy  as  the  day  was  long, 
Though  in  a  dark  and  narrow  way, 
Pour^  forth  liis  merry  roimdelay. 
His  bars  unknown;  (though  bars  indeed 
His  little  manger  fVill  of  seed ; 
Wliat  danger  should  he  apprehend. 
In  health  and  tunc,  with  man  liis  friend  ? 

But  all !  he  shrinks  with  sudden  fear, 
And  feels  a  mortal  foe  is  near ! 
Wlieeling  around  in  rapid  flight 
A  cruel  Hawk  has  caught  tlie  sight. 
Has  seen  the  bird !  but  blind  with  rage 
And  fierce  desire,  has  seen  no  cage. 
80  when  to  glut  his  ruthless  maw 
With  the  poor  trembler  that  he  saw. 
He  headlong  pounc'd  the  prize  to  gain, 
The  bars  of  iron  stunn'd  his  brain ! 
Keeling  he  fell,  with  broken  limb. 
And  no  one  stopped  to  pity  him  f. 

So  may  they  fall  whose  base  intent 
Is  laid  against  the  innocent: 
80  may  some  barrier  in  the  way,    , 
Betwixt  the  wicked  and  their  prey 
Though  hid  at  first  from  mortal  sight. 
Prevent  the  wrong,  defevd  thcbioht!        M* 

*  SpEKSEn's  Fairy  Queen,  Book  I.,  Canto  3. 

t  That  a  Hawk  did  lately  fly  at  a  Linnet,  in  a  cage  which  wai  ««- 
pended  against  the  window  of  a  house,  in  a  crowded  ncighbourhooq 
in  the  city,  is  a  fact.    He  was  taken,  and  is  still  Uviog. 
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THE  NATURAL  AND  CIVIL  HISTORY  OF 

CEVLON. 

TI.  Vboetabls  Prodiictiot*s.— Thb  Cocoa-Nut  Tubb, 

— Tkb  Palmyra.— Thb-Arbbk a    Treb.— Thb   Jao- 

ORKB  Palu. — Thb  Talipat-Tubb.— Thk  Ci:«nai<on- 

Trbr. 
Thi  most  remarkable  vegetable  productioiiB  ot  Ceylon 
arc  tbo  Palmi*,  tbe  Cianamon-trec,  and  thtf  ixee  bearing 
Evc'9-Ap])k>,  or  the  Forbidden-FruitK  Of  tbcao  1  shall 
f[ive  a  brief  df scription.  The  eoeoa-nut-Irpe  usually  grons  to 
Ibe  height  of  from  scventv  lo  eighty  feet.  It  ha.4  a  shiver, 
branchlesa  etcm,  surrounded  by  annuUr  indenutions,  tho 
number  of  which  ascertains  the  age  of  the  trco,  as  each 
year  an  additional  circle  is  produced.  Tbe  item  is  nearly 
tho  Hime  size  from  the  root  lo  tho  top,  from  whirh  a  crest 
of  large  pinnated  leaves  radiates  about  a  yard  in  breadth, 
and  fbur  yards  in  length.  Those  leaves  are  ini'ariably 
twelve  in  number,  and  form  a  circle,  cli\ided  from  the 
circuinfurcncL'  to  the  centre,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
The  leaf  is  separated  by  a  strong  woody  fibre,  from  which 
smaller  fibres  shoot  out  on  either  side,  exactly  opiw^lte  to 
one  another,  as  in  the  common  fern  ;  of  ihe^,  excellent 
hrooms  arc  made  bv  the  natives.  The  nuts  grow  in 
clusters,  within  the  leafy  crest,  and  each  tree,  when  full- 
prown,  produces  fVom  two  to  three  dozen.  Tbo  fibrous 
husk,  nhich  covers  the  nul,  is  manufactured  into  cables 
and  cordage  of  various  descriptions ;  and  these  cables  have 
the  remarkable'  quality  of  suffering  no  injury  from  long 
immerdion  in  aalt-water,  but  on  the  contrary;  are  laid  to  be 
preserved  by  it. 

In  Ceylon,  this  D lament,  which  iseallod  coiro,  is  obtained 
from  atractof  cocoa-nut  trees,  forming  a  belt,  a  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  long,  and  one  mile  and  e-half  broad,  along  tlie 
souih-westcrii  coast.  Il  has  been  ealculotcd  that  this  belt 
eoiilains  between  ten  and  eleven  millions  of  cocoa-nut  trees, 
and  produces,  besides  a  vaet  quantity  of  oil,  six  thousand 
leaguers  of  arrack,  and  upwards  of  three  million  pounds" 
weight  of  coirc,  sufTicient  to  rig  twenty  first-iate  ships  of  war. 
The  produce  of  a  gooil  tree  in  this  belt,  has  been  estimated 
at  frum  fifty  to  a  hundred  cocoa-nuts  In  the  year,  each  nut, 
as  food,  being  equivalent  to  at  least  three  ounces  of  rice. 

From  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  extracted  a  thick 
oil,  uscil  by  the  natives  tliroughout  India,  for  Ughting 
their  houses  and  anointioK  their  bodies.  The  shell  is 
converted  into  ladles.  At  tho  top  of  the  tree  grows  a  large 
shoot,  two  feet  lonfr,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thiEh ;  com- 
monly called  tho  cocoa-nut  cabbage ;  when  boiled,  it  is  an 
excellent  vi-gotable  for  the  table ;  but  as  soon  a«  i'  '  ■    ■  * 

off,    the    trun'  ~  '  ' 

which   arrack 

measurinfr  two  quarts,  is  fixed  to  a  Dhoot,  in  which' an 
incision  is  made  at  night,  and  is  brought  down  at  sun-rise 
fliieil  with  the  exuded  san.  Tlio  filaments  that  surround 
the  stem  are  manufactured  into  a  kind  of  sarkc^lolh,  which 
is  very  durable.  The  wood  of  the  trunk  is  porous  ami 
sponiry,  and  therefore  of  little  value,  but  it  is  occasionally 
employed  for  pillars  to  support  temporary  buildings.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  thatching  the  roofs,  and  covering  tho 
walls,  of  huh  ;  thev  are  also  convertcil  into  torches,  when 
dry,  and,  when  freso,  are  a  favourite  food  of  the  elephant. 

The  Paluyra. 
The  next  most  useful  of  the  polras  in  Cevlon  is  the  pal- 
inyrn:  its  manner  of  growth  is  similar' to  that  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree ;  the  stem  attains  nearly  tho  same  height, 
but  is  more  uniformly  perpendicular,  and  tho  texture  of 
tho  timber  much  firmer  and  more  duralilo.  The  blacker 
this  is  the  more  valuable,  and  it  has  tlie  rare  quality  of 
resisting  the  depredations  of  insects.  Tho  leaves  arc 
shorter,  harder,  and  thicker,  than  those  of  the  tree  just 
described,  having  tho  form  of  on  opene<t  fan,  as  nbii-b 
they  are  frequently  used:  upon  slips  of  these  leaves  all 
the  Cingalese  manuscripts  are  written  with  an  iron  style. 
The  fruit  of  this  palm  is  a  firm  pul|i,  about  the  bigness  of 
a  new-born  child's  head,  of  a  black  colour,  emitting  an 
agreeable  perfume,  and  containing  in  Its  centre,  from  one 
to  three  nuts,,  about  tho  siio  of  n  common  pUim.  The 
toddy  drawn  from  the  palmyra  makes  better  arrack  than 
that  extracted  from  any  other  palm-tree,  and  a  very  gootl 
sugar  is  obtained  bj-  mixing  the  toddv  with  tbe  p'ulii  of 
the  fruit,  and  boiling  them  together.     Tliis  tree,  besides 

•  Sea  .SHtwrrfay  Maniiint,  Vol.  II.,  p.  203;  and  Vol,  V.,p.)B6. 


nipptying  a  valuable  wood  for  exportation,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  natives,  its  ftuit  and  roots  being  used  by 
them  for  food,  and  many  other  parts  being  very  successfully 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  manufacture.  TUc  cocoa-nut  tree 
is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  souAcrn,  and  the 
polmyra  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  on  the  coast, 

Thb  Arbrka-Tub. 

TnB  areeka-tree  is  the  smallest  of  the  palms,  the  stem  not 
being  more  than  a  foot  in  circumference,  though  it  attains 
to  the  height  of  sixty  feet.  It  grows  perfectly  straight,  and 
the  leaves  are  confined  to  the  top.  The  nuts,  which  grow 
in  clusters  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  leaves,  are  of  an  ovil 
shape,  and  somewhat  smaller  than  Cliose  of  the  palmyra. 
They  nsemhle  nutmegs  in  consistence,  being  solid  all 
through,  and  of  a  fulnt  white,  slteoked  with  red. 

One  of  these  trees  yields  from  300  to  lUOO  nuts,  and 
some  produce  liOO.  "They  bear,"  sovs  Knox,  "butonrs 
in  thu  year,  gcncinlly ;  but  commonly,  there  are  green 
nuts  enough  lo  eat  all  tbe  year  long.  The  leave*  fall  of 
every  year,  and  the  skins,  upon  which  they  grow,  with 
them.  These  skins  grow  upon  tho  body  of  the  tree,  ud 
the  leaves  grow  out  of  tbcm.  They  niso  clasp  about  ibe 
buds  or  blossoms  which  bear  the  nuts,  and  as  tho  buds 
swell,  so  this  skin  cover  gives  way  to  them,  till  at  lea^h 
it  Rills  quite  off  with  the  great  leaf  on  it:  it  is  somewhat 
like  leather,  and  of  ^reat  use  to  tho  country  people;  it 
serves  them  instead  ot  basins  to  eat  their  rice  in,  and  when 
they  go  a  journey,  to  tie  up  their  provisions ;  for  in  tbet* 
skins  or  leaves  they  can  lie  up  any  linuid  substance,  is  oil 
or  water,  doubling  it  in  the  middle  and  rolling  it  on  tbe  Irs 
sides,  almost  like  a  purse.  Ordinarily,  they  are  about  In 
feet  in  length,  and  a  foot  end  a  half  in  brpadih.  In  thit 
country  there  are  no  inns,  therefore,  when  people  travel, 
the  manner  is  to  carry,  ready  dressed,  what  prnvisjani  they 
can,  made  up  in  these  leaves.  The  trees  within  have  only 
a  kind  of  pith,  and  split  easily  from  ono  end  lo  the  older. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  very  strong:  it  is  used  as  laths  fi* 
houses,  and  also  as  rails  instead  of  hedges.  Money  is  not  nty 
plentiful  In  this  land;  but,  by  means  of  theaa  nuts,  which 
are  a  great  commodity  to  carry  to  the  Coromandel  cnati, 
the  inhabitants  liirnish  themselves  with  all  things  ibt; 
want  The  common  price  of  nuts,  when  there  is  a  liaiie. 
as  there  was  when  I  came  first  on  this  land,  is  twcDtf 
thousand  for  one  dollar;  but  now  (a.d.  IS81)  tbeylieaixl 
grow,  or  rot  on  the  ground  under  tho  trees." 

Thb   jAOGRBR-PAi,!!. 

A  rocRTH  species  of  palm  is  the  jaggree,  so  called  fM 
its  fertility  in  the  production  of  sugar.  It  hu  tlM 
tall  branchless  stem  as  the  cncoa-nut  tree;  hutlln 


fruit  bangs  from  the  top  in  straight  lines  upwoidi  of* 
yard  long,  nil  round  the  trunk.  The  1ca\eB  are  temtad. 
The  nul  is  about  the  sij:e  of  a  common  marble,  sni  ii 
chewed  in  every  part  of  India  with  tbe  betel-leaf.  Sigt  it 
the  pith  of  this  palm,  drieil  and  granulated. 

The  Talipat-Trbb. 
Thb  most  remarkable  of  iho  palm  tribe  is  tbe  talipat-tm 
of  which  a  detailed  account  was  given  in  No.lS2afttH 
Salurdai/  Magatiiie,  of  which  Knox  says,  "Thi*  tree  iiM 
big  and  tall  as  a  ship's  mast,  and  very  straight,  beariiig  ■ 
only  leaves,  which  are  of  great  use  and  beneOt  to  the  inhi- 
bitanis :  one  single  leaf  being  so  broad  and  large,  thit  il 
will  cover  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  and  keep  them  diy  wta" 
it  rains.  Tho  leof,  being  dried,  is  very  strong  and  limlw, 
BLid  most  wonderfully  made  for  men's  convenience  to  ctttj 
aluiig  with  them :  for  though  this  leaf  ba  thus  broad  wheo 
it  is  open,  yet  it  folds  close,  like  a  lady's  fan,  and  then  il  i" 
no  bigger  than  a  mans  arm.  and  extremely  light  Ibi 
|K!Ople  cut  them  into  pieces  and  carry  them  in  their  hand*. 
The  whole  leaf  spread  out  is  round,  almost  like  a  eiid>; 
but  the  pieces  cut  for  use  are  nearly  like  unto  a  iriuiglt- 
They  lay  them  upon  their  lieads  as  they  travel,  with  ll« 
iwaked  end  forcniosi,  which  is  convenient  to  make  their  WI 
llin,ugh  the  boughs  and  thinkets.  When  the  sun  « 
lehement  thev  use  them  to  shade  themselves  from  th» 
hell:  all  soldiers  carry  them;  fiir  besides  the  bcneBl  "( 
keeping  them  drj-,  in  case  it  should  rain  upon  the  muA 
thciso  leaves  make  thoir  tents  to  lie  under  in  the  night 

"  This  tree  bears  no  fruit  until  the  last  year  of  its  hfe,  and 
then  it  comes  out  on  the  top,  and  spreads  abroad  in  gT«*t 
branches,  all  fbll  fin>t  of  yellow  blossoms,  most  beautiM 
(o  behold,  but  of  a  ^'ery  strong  smell ;  then  It  ooidm  tot 
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d  and  very  hard,  a&  big  as  our  largest  cherries,  I 
only  for  seed  to  set :  and  though  the  tree  l>ears 
t  makes  amends,  bearing  such  great  abundance, 
:ree  yields  seed  enough  for  a  country.  If  these 
1  near  any  houses,  the  smell  of  the  blossom  so 
3ys  the  inhabitants,  that  they,  regarding  noi  the 
with  cut  them  down.  The  stem  has  within  it  a 
which  is  very  good  to  eat,  if  the  tree  be  cut  down 
runs  to  seed.  It  is  beaten  to  Hour  in  mortars, 
into  cakes,  which  taste  much  like  wheat  bread. 
DStead  of  corn  before  the  harvest  is  ripe." 

The  Evb's  Applb. 

e  of  the  most  remarkable  vegetable  productions  of 

The  tree  which  bears  this  singular  fruit,  grows  to 
t  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  It  has  an 
iielegant  stem,  with  a  scanty  growth  on  the  lower 

on  the  top  the  leaves  germinate  luxuriantly, 
n  extensive  and  graceful  crest.  The  branches 
raid,  tliough  a  few  strike  out  horixontally,  and 
generally  charged  with  the  greatest  quantity  of 
it  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  as  if  to  remove  the 
'  mischief.  Providence  seems  to  have  placed  it 

reach  both  of  rational  and  brute  animals,  as 
ehietiy  upon  the  crest  of  the  tree,  and  never 
ow  as  to  be  reached  from  the  ground.  The  trunk 
Khe  size  of  a  man  s  body,  and  covered  with  a 
igated  bark.  The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow, 
le  those  of  the  bay  tree,  with  a  smooth  shiniAg 
18  fibres  crossing  the  filament  that  divides  the 
tudinally,  being  strongly  marked  and  regular. 

which  hangs  from  the  bough  on  a  long  limber 
lit  the  size  of  a  quill,  is  shaped  something  like 
white  magnum-bonum  plum,  somewhat  Uattcned 
remitiet,  but  exhibiting  a  feature  as  singular  as 
asing.  From  the  upper  side  it  appears  precisely 
tion  nad  been  bitten  off,  and  from  this  circum- 
B    Mohammedans,  who    imagine  the  primitive 

0  have  been  situated  in  Ceylon,  have  called  it 
iden  fruit;  conceiving  that  the  mark  of  that 
*  the    Divine    interdiction,  which    entailed    so 

1  eurse  upon  the  posterity  of  Adam,  has  been 
the  Almighty  upon  this  singular  tree,  and  that, 
uonoe  of  Eve's  crime,  the  fruit  was  rendered 

in  order  to  secure  it  from  future  profanation. 
Dm  is  a  white  flower  something  larger  than  that 
pie-tree,  opening  into  five  long  pointed  leaves, 
nnated,  and  presenting  a  pod  which  shoots  from 
mity  of  a  capsule,  something  like  that  of  the 
giUv-flower.  The  fruit  is  very  tempting  to  the 
g  of  a  vivid  orange  on  the  outside,  and  looking 
ijr  beautiful,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon  its 
id  glowing  surface.  When  cut,  the  pulp,  which 
[d  wi^out  any  stone,  is  of  a  deep  ardent  crimson, 
dingly  acrid  when  the  smallest  quantity  is  placed 
witti  the  tongue.  The  Mohammedans  of  Ceylon 
apretted  great  veneration  for  this  tree,  and  con- 
with  the  print  of  Adam's  foot  on  the  summit  of  a 

in  the  interior,  of  which  they  are  very  tenacious 
lelief,  thev  feel  satisfied  that  this  island  is  the 
'  the  earthly  Paradise.  This  belief  is  moreover 
ned  by  the  legend  of  Adam's  bridge,  and  the 
Cain  and  Abel  in  the  island  of  Ramisseram. 

Thb  Cinnamon-Trbe. 

lamon-tree,  which  is  the  most  profitable  vegetable 
1  of  this  island,  is  a  kind  of  laurel,  growing  to 
It  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  trunk  is 
;  size  of  an  ordinary  man's  body,  giving  out  a 
mbcr  of  large  horizontal  branches,  clothed  with 
kge.  The  root.s  which  strike  deep  into  the  earth, 
no,  considerably,  are  covered  with  an  oiioriferous 
iw  outside,  of  a  grayish-brown,  and  on  the  inside 
ish  hue.  Camphor  is  extracted  from  them.  The 
le  leaf  when  ehewed,  tattee  strongly  of  cuinamon, 
•Iwr  and  more  juicy  The  leaves  are  oval,  tinm 
is  inches  long,  and  about  three  broad*  with  a 
\thce  and  plain  edge.  The  blossoms  are  numerous 
f  smaU  white  flowers,  about  the  size  of  the  lilac, 
J  muoh  resemble.  The  tree  produces  a  firuit  of  the 
n  teem,  but  not  larger  than  a  small  black-currant, 
lis  like  the  juniper-berry.  When  removed  ttom 
U  H  has  the  shape  of  an  olive,  and  when  dry, 
a  thin  shell,  containing  an  oval  kernel,  no  larger 
seed  of  an  apple.    If  boiled  in  water,  it  yields  an 


oil,  which  floats  on  the  top,  and  is  used  for  burning  in 
lamps.  As  soon  as  it  congeals,  it  becomes  a  soUd  substance 
like  wax,  and  is  formed  into  candles. 

The  trees  planted  for  the  nurpose  of  obtaining  cinnamon, 
shoot  out  a  great  number  or  branches  apparently  from  the 
same  root,  and  are  not  permitted  to  rise  above  ten  feet. 
The  sprouts  which  are  cut  for  barking,  are  about  the  length 
and  thickness  of  a  common  walking-stick. 

Those  trees  which  are  cultivated,  may  be  reared  in  the 
four  ways  following :  from  sesds  sown  during  the  rains ; 
from  shoots  cut  from  large  trees ;  from  layers ;  and  by 
transplanting  old  stumps.  A  dry  soil  and  frequent  raiu 
is  necessary  to  produce  cinnamon  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  tree  blossoms  in  the  month  of  January,  and  it  is  then 
that  the  plantations  look  most  beautiful.  In  April  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  and  soon  afterwards  the  process  uf  decorti- 
cation begins.  May  and  June  are  esteemed  the  best 
months  for  this  purpose,  and  are  styled  the  great  harvest. 
November  and  December  are  likewise  considered  favour- 
able months,  and  are  called  the  little  harvest. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  bark  is  ripe,  the  peeler 
strikes  his  knife  obliquely  into  a  branch  ;  if  on  drawing  it 
out,  the  bark  divides  from  the  wood,  the  cinnamon  has 
attained  its  maturity,  but  if  it  adhere,  it  must  remain  until 
it  be  detached  from  the  limbs.  The  knife  employed  in 
peeling,  is  a  small  sharp-pointed  hook. 

When  a  branch  is  completely  cleared  of  small  shoots  and 
leaves,  tlie  cinnamon-peeler,  seated  on  the  ground,  makes 
two  parallel  cuts  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  bark, 
which  after  being  gradually  loosened  with  the  convex  ed^c 
of  the  knife,  he  strips  off  in  one  entire  slip,  half  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  branch.  This  slip  he  passes  to  a  com- 
panion, who  is  seated  in  a  similar  manner  oy  his  side,  with 
one  foot  pressed  against  a  piece  of  wood,  Arom  which  a 
round  stick  slopes  towards  his  waist.  Upon  this  stick  he 
lays  the  slip  of  bark,  keeps  it  steady  with  his  other  foot, 
and  holding  the  handle  of  the  knife  in  one  hand,  and  tho 
point  of  it  in  the  other,  scrapes  off  the  epidermis  or  super- 
ficial cuticle,  which  is  very  thin,  of  a  broWn  colour  on  the 
outside  and  white  within.  In  doing  this  considerable 
attention'is  necessary,  for  if  any  of  the  outer  bark  remain, 
it  gives  a  bitter  taste  to  the  cinnamon.  When  this  ope- 
ration has  been  performed,  the  cinnamon  is  of  a  palc-ycllow 
colour,  and  about  the  thickness  of  parchment.  When 
spread  on  mats  to  dry  in  the  sun,  it  curls  up  and  becomes 
darker.  The  smaller  pieces  are  tlien  inserted  into  the 
larger,  and,  both  contracting  still  closer,  assume  the  form 
of  solid  rpds.  These  are  tied  up  into  bundles  with  pliant 
canes. 

When  cinnamon  is  shipped  for  exportation,  a  quantity  of 
loose  black-pepper  is  thrown  in  upon  it,  which,  by  attracting 
the  superfluous  moisture,  preserves  and  improves  the  cin- 
namon, while  at  the  same  time  its  own  flavour  is  improved. 
Thus  the  two  spices  prove  mutually  beneficial. 

The  best  cinnamon  is  of  a  light-brown  colour,  and  docs 
not  much  exceed  the  thickness  of  royal  paper.  It  is  of  a 
fine  texture,  of  a  smooth  surface,  and  brittle.  Its  taste  is 
sweet  and  sharp.  The  coarse  cinnamon  is  dark,  thick,  and 
hard.  It  has  a  hot  and  pungent  taste,  exciting  the  tongue, 
and  leaving  upon  the  palate  a  somewhat  acrid  bitter. 

The  quantity  of  cinnamon  sent  fVom  Ceylon  to  England 
yearly,  amounts  to  four  thousand  bales,  or  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  thousand  pounds  weight,  for  which  the 
India  Company  pay  to  the  British  Government,  a  stipulated 
price  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  transport  it  to 
England  at  their  own  expense. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  was  ibrmerly  made  at  Columbo,  of  tho 
fragments  and  small  pieces  broken  off  in  packing.  A  great 
quantity  of  this  oil  is  obtained  from  the  coarse  cinnamon, 
which  IS  considered  unworthy  of  exportation  in  any  other 
shape.  Three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  the  bark,  are 
said- to  yield  no  more  than  twenty-four  ounces  of  oil.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessarily  dear,  and  used  commonly  to  sell  at 
the  rate  of  ten  guineas  a  quart.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  perfume.  That  of  the  best 
quality,  extracted  iVom  the  finer  sorts  of  cinnamon,  is  of  a 
pale-Bold  colour,  and  different  from  all  other  oils.  Its 
excclTenoe  is  determined  by  its  sinking  in  water.  The  oil 
distilled  from  coarse  cinnamon  is  of  a  dark-brown  hue, 
and  does  not  sink  in  water.  The  wood  of  the  tree,  when  de- 
prived of  the  bark,  has  no  smell,  and  is  chiefly  used  (br  fuel. 

The  persons  employed  in  the  cultivation  and  barking  of 

cinnamon,  are  called  Chalias.    They  are  a  distinct  tribe  of 

people ;  not  the  lowest,  but  almost  the  poorest  of  the  Cin- 

l  galese  casts.    They  appear,  however,  to  bo  oontentcd  >vith 
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their  condition,  never  repining  at  ils  severily.  The;  feel 
few  or  no  trants,  wrnr  no  clothing  but  a  ooarsc  bandage 
round  the  waist,  and  live  almost  in  a  state  of  barbarous 
desuetude.  They  are  governed  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  costs,  hy  their  own  ofUcers,  over  whom  is  placed  an 
English  superintendent,  who  is  looked  up  to  at  the  chief  of 
the  whole  tribe.  The  inhabitants  of  each  district  where 
cinnamon  i;rows,   are  bound  to  deliver  yearly,   a  certain 

Suantity  ready  prepared  for  the  market.  Upon  which  con- 
ilion  they  are  allowed  to  have  gardens  and  pieces  of  land 
rent  free,  Desides  enjoying  other  privilef>03.  They  likewise 
obtain  additional  remuneration,  sometimes  in  rice,  and 
■ometimei  in  money,  according  to  the  time  and  labour 
employed  by  them  in  the  public  service.  Every  individual 
is  obliy;ed  to  furnish  a  stated  proportion  of  cinnamon  in 
the  season  ;  and  if  any  one  deliver  a  larger  quantity  than 
what  is  required  of  him  by  the  stipuli  ' 


;er  quantity  than 
I  of  Iho  Srilish 


Government,  he  draws  extra    paynKtit  £)r  tba  snrplu 

Tlie  principal  figure  represented  in  our  engraving  it 
Raja  1'axa,  chief  of  the  cast  of  cinnamon  peelers  in 
Ceylon.  When  the  Dutch  ilave-matten  agreed  to  conai  er 
as  free,  all  the  children  of  their  slaves,  born  after  the  1  Ih 
of  August,  181G,  this  amiable  person  not  only  followed  their 
example,  but  was  even  anxioui  to  bestow  immediate  libetty 
upon  all  slaves,  jMSsested  either  by  himself  or  by  any  of  hit 
relatives.  He  is  extremely  hospitable  to  Kuiapeans,  a  man 
of  extensive  information,  and  the  bett  Sanscrit  and  Pali 
scholar  in  the  island.  The  print  represent!  Raja  Paxa  in 
tlie  rich  costume  of  his  country,  attended  by  two  Mtvants, 
bearing  umbrellas.  It  is  copied  from  a  picture  by  a  native 
artist,  kindly  lent  by  Sir  Alexander  Johnston. 

J.H.C 

•   SecCoHDIMIi. 
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sniANT  iSLKs;  LEWI9;  Locns. 

(A.  D.  1827.  Ss"  ) 

The  southern  and  western  sides  of  the  Shiant  Islands 
exhibit  little  of  the  basaltic  formation.  The  perfect  stillness 
of  the  water  afforded  us  a  nood  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  mode  in  which  tho  Soland  f^ooac,  the  albatross  of  the 
northern  seas,  drops  for  fish.  Towering  to  a  j^reat  height, 
tlio  bird  folds  its  wings,  and  descends,  head-foremost,  with 
hrodigious  velocity  into  the  water,  which  resounds  as  if  a 
largo  stone  had  fallen  into  it,  and  recovers  its  smoothness 
before  the  bird  re-appears,  usually  bringing  a  fish  in  its 
beak.  The  Soland  goose  destroys  a  great  q^uantity  of 
herrings.  Tho  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  of  this  bird  are 
exceedingly  tough  and  strong ;  so  much  so  as  to  resist  all 
nmall  shot,  but  slugs  or  swan.  The  cormorant  is  eaually 
thick-skinned,  and  extremely  full  of  blood,  of  which  tho 
natives  of  the  Hebrides  are  said  to  make  a  soup,  somewhat 
resembling  hare-soup,  the  standard  dish  of  tho  eastern  coast 
of  Scotland,  little  known  on  the  western,  on  account  of  the 
rarity  of  hares.  It  is  remarkable  that  hares  were  unknown 
on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  till  their  migration  to  it 
was  facilitated  by  the  military  roads.  The  cormorant  it 
said  to  have  been  anciently  used  in  Scotland  as  a  whet  to 
the  appetite  before  dinner.  The  young  of  the  kittywake 
gull  was  eaten  for  the  same  purpo&e. 

We  met,  on  returning  to  tho  coast,  a  largo  wherry  pro- 
ceeding to  the  islands,  to  conyey  tho  shepherd  and  his 
family  away  after  tho  harvest.  No  one  can  be  prevailed 
on  to  reside  there.  A  fonuer  shephenl  lost  his  wife,  a  son, 
oud  daughter,  at  different  times,  by  their  falling  over 
precipices. 

Touching  at  Loch  Brolum,  we  coasted  Lewis,  to  Loch 
Shiell,  and  proceeded  to  the  inn,  a  neat  slated  bouse.  To 
our  dismay,  as  we  had  consumed  our  original  stock  of 
provisions,  we  found,  save  a  bowl  of  excessively  sour  milk, 
the  negative  catalogue  complete.  We  wore  assured,  more- 
over, that  not  even  oat-cake  could  be  procured  in  any  of  the 
cottages  in  the  neighbourhood :  and  that  as  to  whisky,  it 
was  not  to  bo  found  in  the  whole  count r}'.  The  latter  state- 
ment was  very  questionable.  The  boatmen,  to  whom  we 
had  promised  whisky,  expressed  no  disappointment  at  not 
moetmg  with  it,  doubtless  well  prepared  for  tho  denial, 
and  returned  without  a  murmur  to  Valamis.  Wo  had 
before  us  a  walk  of  several  hours;  and  it  was  already 
evening.  A  guide  offered  his  services,  professing  know- 
ledge of  the  track:  but  as  we  advanced  he  became  be- 
wildered by  the  multitude  of  lakes  and  the  nmltifarious 
gleaming  of  the  water,  which  at  first  ser\'ed  to  direct  his 
course,  and  at  length  was  brought  to  a  stand-still,  by  an 
arm  of  tho  sea^  along  the  rugged  shore  of  which  he  led  us 
scrambling  on,  till  we  stumbled  upon  a  cottage  half  buried 
in  the  ground,  when  he  discovered  where  he  was.  The 
inmate,  being  summoned,  instantly  sprung  from  his  bod, 
satisfied  our  craving  appetite  with  a  bowl  of  delicious  milk, 
launched  a  boat,  and  ci^nveyed  us  across  Loch  Eisort  amidst 
a  blaze  of  phosphoric  light.  A  single  light  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  served  as*  our  beacon,  and  comforted  us  with  the 
assurance,  that  though  the  time  had  advanced  an  hour 
beyond  midnight,  some  one  was  yet  watching  in  the 
manse  of  our  old  friend,  the  Minister  of  Lochs.  On  our 
arrival,  we  found  his  daughter  prepared  to  receive  us,  and  a 
table  laden  with  viands,  the  ample  remnants  of  a  supper, 
of  which  some  Irish  gentlemen,  who  had  been  fishing  in 
the  neighbourhood,  had  already  partaken,  and  which  were 
reser\*ed  in  the  event  of  our  coming;  for  the  arrival  of  a 
piest,  in  Scotland,  is  welcome  at  any  hour.  Tho  mi- 
nister met  us  at  breakfast  next  morning,  and  expressed 
great  indignation  at  the  reception  which  we  experienced  at 
L^cb  ShielL 


Locn  tua;  qrace,  caves;  loch  bernera;  CAtmansa; 

8T0NE  CIRCLES. 

To  the  -'north  of  Stornaway  are  some  natural  phenomena 
well  worth  visiting.      We'  proceeded  to  these  along  the 
shore  of  Loch  Tua  or  Broad  Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Aird,  a  safe  roadstead  for  shipping,  to  tho  farm-bouse  of 
Grace,  which  has  been  occupieu  oy  the  present  tenant  and 
his  ancestors  for  200  years.    A  neighbouring  creek  presents 
an  extraordinary  natural  wall  of  rock  of  little  breadth, 
secminglv  of  artificial  construction,  emerging  from  a  bed  of 
plum-pudding  stone,  the  material  of  which  the  coast  ii 
chiefly  composed,  and  disappearing  in    the    sea.     The 
existence  of  a  corresponding  stratification  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Scotland,  of  which  I  was  assured,  would  inaicate 
its  extension  to  a  distance  of  at  least  forty  miles.    The 
other  wonders  of  this  part  of  the  coast  are  two  cares,  the 
larger  of  which,  being  accessible  only  at  the  spring  ebb,  we 
could  not  enter.    The  smaller  is  deep,  lofty,  and  spacious: 
we  appeared  to  each  other  but  pigmies,  standing  at  opposite 
extremities  of  it.    Its  sides  are  incrusted  witn  stafacticil 
frost-work  of  variomted  colours,  in  some  places  assuming, 
as  in  the  cave  of  Strath  Aird,  the  columnar  fbrm.    Tbe 
other  is  said  to  be  superior  to  this,  not  only  in  size,  bat  in 
tho  spkudour  of  its  sparry  decorations.    These  caves  itill 
afibrd  a  retreat  to  seaU  ond  sea-otters ;  but  the  nuiflber  d 
these  animals  baa  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  oan 
lenting  warfare  waged  against  them. 

To  tne  northwara  of  Grace  the  coast  becomes  bolder,  ind 
terminates  in  the  long  and  narrow  promontory  of  Tobb 
Head.  Near  this  pcioi  are  an  old  tower,  the  scene  of  a 
traditionQry  tale:  and  a  cairn,  the  tomb  of  a  Norwesiin 
princess.  Tho  hills  in  this  neighbourhood  yield  deer. 
Lewis,  Sky,  and  Jura,  are  the  only  three  Scottish  islanib 
in  which  these  animals  are  still  found.  Dr.  Clarke  in&nns 
us  that  they  were  extirpated  in  Rum  by  the  eagles,  some 
years  before  his  visit.  They  existed  in  Mull  at  the  time  of 
the  statistical  sun*ey.  Tlie  destruction  of  the  copse  wlddi 
supplied  cover  to  the  fawns,  is  assigned  as  one  cause  of 
their  disappearance* 

The  western  coast  of  Lewis  is  deeply  indented  by  Loch 
Bernera.  The  rocky  shores  and  surlace  of  this  arm  of  tbe 
sea,  sprinkled  with  numerous  groups  of  islands,  appear  la 
long  and  picturesque  perspective,  whilst  the  bills  of  tbe 
southern  uistrict  of  Lewis  finely  bound  the  spreading 
branches  of  the  bay.  Near  its  shore  are  some  interestinfr 
monuments,  of  the  kind  commonly  called  Druidical:  the 
remains  of  throo  stone  circles.  The  principal,  and  by  far 
the  most  perfect  of  them,  one  of  the  most  remarkahle  in 
form  and  extent  in  the  British  Isles,  stands  on  the  brov  of 
a  promontory  overhanging  the  bay,  striking  the  eye  at  a 
considerable  distance,  like  a  cemetery  of  thickly-clusteied 
tomb-stones.  It  has  been  visited  by  Martin  and  MaccuUocb* 
To  the  latter  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  descriptioxi 
of  it. 

"  Tlie  general  aspect  of  this  structure  is  that  of  a  cross» 
nearly  of  the  proportions  of  the  Roman  crucifix,  vith  a 
circle  at  the  intersection.  But  a  nearer  inspection  discovers 
more  than  is  essential  to  that  form.  The  largest  line  li^^ 
in  a  direction  of  about  twenty-four  degrees  west  of  the  true 
meridian,  or  pretty  nearly  in  that  of  the  magnetic  \'ariatio'' 
at  present,  which  is  therefore  the  general  bearing  of  tbe 
work.  Great  stones  intermixed  with  some  that  have  fi^^^* 
and  with  blank  spoces  whence  they  may  have  been  ramotvtl* 
or  where  more  probably  they  are  covered  by  the  toil;  ^ 
found  along  this  line  for  the  apace  of  S88  feet,  ineladiDg 
the  circle ;  their  number  amounting  to  fburteen,  and  eleven 
of  them  being  still  erect.  If  we  were  idlowed  to  fill  up  the 
blanks  according  to  the  ^neral  proportiona  of  the  interrah 
between  those  that  remain,  the  number  would  be  twMtf 
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bin  that  diiUnoe,  But  bUowing  the  diiecti'jn  of  this 
I  further  m,  then  kie  indieatioiu  of  other  Blonea,  all  of 
m  foUen,  and  nearly  covered  hy  earth  and  vegetation, 
t  would  juatiff  us  in  extending  it  nioEty  feel,  or  more, 
iher,  thus  making  die  total  length  about  680  feet, 
rallel  to  the  long  leg  of  the  oross,  and  to  that  only,  is 
ithcr  line,  now  far  lesi  perfect  than  the  Brst,  since  it 
tains  onlf  three  erect  and  seven  fallen  stones,  and 
ches,  as  far  as  I  could  discover,  only  to  -IBO  feet  Thus 
se  two  lines  may  be  conceived  to  form  a  aort  of  avenue 
Jie  circular  enclosure ;  its  breadth  .being  exactly  equal 
a  semi-diameler  of  the  circle,  as  the  additional  liae 
cfaes  the  edge  of  this.  The  shorter  line  of  the  cross,  at 
tit  angles  to  the  other,  now  meaiures  204  feet,  including 
circle :  but  as  it  is  longer  on  one  side  then  the  other,  its 

S'oal  length  has  probably  been  greater,  though  I  was 
le  to  detect  any  traces  of  fallen  stones ;  the  progress 
OOM  enclosures  having  here  interfered  with  the  integrity 
the  work.  This  line  contains  ten  erect  atones.  The 
■•ter  of  the  circle  is  sixty-three  feet  from  north  to  south, 
.  aixty-twD  tram  east  to  west,  and  it  contains  (uiirieen 
!t  atones  in  the  rircuntference,  with  one  in  the  centre, 
a  central  stone  is  twelve  feet  high ;  one  near  the  end  of 
long  line  measures  thirteen,  a  few  are  found  reaching 
MVMi  or  eight,  but  the  height  of  the  greater  number 
I  not  exceed  four. 

Ita  intervals  between  the  stones  vary  fram  two  to  ten 
b,  but  the  larger  ones  are  probably  the  consequence 
tfaa  losa  of  thiMe  which  once  occupied  these  places. 
I^t  to  add  that  the  total  number  of  stones  which  I 
Id  diacover,  either  erector  recently  foUen, is  forty-eight; 

that  if  the  wbole  rank  were  complete,  as  it  appears 
linally  to  have  been  built,  they  would  amount  to  sixtv- 

or  aixty-sis."  My  measurements  did  not  entirely 
UJda  with  those  here  stated  :  but  on  the  whole  they  are 
JMess  aocorate.  The  recent  removal  of  the  peat-moss, 
rhteh  the  stones  are  half  buried,  from  the  sides  of  one  of 
B,  exhibits  not  only  the  surprising  growth  of  this 
(■table  production,  on  a  height  where  it  cuuld  not  receive 
t  alluvial  contributions,  or  deposit  of  extraneous  decayed 
ntable  matter,  hut  also  the  method  employed  by  the 
!» wehitecta  who  erected  them,  to  fix  them  on  those 
M  en  which  they  have  remained  unmo^'ed  for  centuries, 
le  stone  ia  inserted  in  a.  hole,  filled  up  with  small  loose 
i|laenla  of  the  same  material.  The  elevation  of  the 
MM  of  the  central  circle  must  have  amounted  to  thirty 
tt  above  the  ground.  Where  exposed  to  view,  the 
lUlance  is  as  white  oa  a  bleached  bone,  contrasting 
Bgllarlj  with  the  "  gray"  hue  produced  by  the  atmo- 
mt. 

lie  fenciful  conjectaro  of  Toland  respecting  this  struc- 
u^ which  I  have  read  detailed  in  an  EncyciopiodiB,  is  ridi- 
MbyDr.Macculloch.  Tlie  rirculiir  or  oval  form  of  these 
libai  was  selected,  no  doubt,  as  Iwat  aduptad  to  the 

rfor  which  they  were  erected,  and  not  with  reference 
igttsof  the  lodiac,  as  the  number  of  stones  in  the 
■da  nries  indefinitely.  The  extcnsis'e  appendage  to  the 
nhatCalemish,  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  circles, 
MisU  of  the  four  avenues  of  stones  directed  t'>wards  it, 
*n  the  four  principal  points  of  the  compass,  and  is  also  so 
m^  constructed  that  its  orif^in  may  be  accounted  fur 
wat  imputing  to  the  architect  an  astronomical  design 
lUUted  in  no  other  structure  of  the  same  kind.  The 
iber  two  circles  in  the  nei^rhbourhood  are  composed  of 
neb  imaller  stones ;  one  i*  incomplete,  the  other  has  a 
XiUc  row  still  standing,  and  arranged  in  an  oval  form, 
k  people  have  no  tradition  respecting  them. 

Iwvbtleas,  while  the  woiid  lasts,  Stonehcnge  and  all 
Bihr  remains  of  antiquity  will  be  commonly  attributed 

tb»  Ehutds,  Yet  they  are  found  in  countries,  such  as 
•  SeiDdinwimn,  and  in  Scotland,  where  it  does  not  appear 
It  the  Dmidt  were  known.  Of  the  Druids,  we  have  no 
bimation  except  from  the  Roman  writers,  vrha  stato  that 
lir  efaief  seats  were  in  Gaul  and  Great  Britain,  and  that 
If  wer^pped  exclusively  in  gro^'es.  The  monuments 
iBtiquity  miscalled  Dmidical,  were  clearly  constructed 

ill  puUie  purpoaet,  whether  legislative,  judicial,  festal, 
wpiUcbral;  UM  coniequontly  vary  much  in  form  and 
MMJona.  AcopiomaceoantofthoseexistinginSweden, 
Hinted  br  numeraua  engravings,  has  been  published  at 
i^hobn,  by  H.  Sioborg,  the  principal  antiquary  of  that 
Btn,  but  ntdbrtuiudely  in  his  native  language,  which  is 
to  llimni  befiQiiid  bia  own  country.  One  of  tliose  de- 
iM  t^  Wn  »  wirtiMi,  w  ttie  itonei  of  vhich  it  i« 


composed,  are  ananged  in  the  shape  of  a  veasel,  some  of 
them  representing  the  position  of  the  masts; — indicating 
the  burial-place  of  a  celebrated  pirate. 

That  the  remains  in  Scotland  were  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  probability  beintr 
heightened  hy  the  circumstance  of  their  being  founa 
chiefly  on  the  coasts  and   islands  which  were   most  tte- 

Suented  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians.  Pennant  took 
ir  granted  that  they  were  Druldical,  and  under  the 
influence  of  this  prepossession,  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  one  which  he  examined  on  the  main- 
land, the  residence  of  the  Arch-Druid.  "  The  Dmida 
undoubtedly  possessed  lona,  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  A  green  eminence  close  to  the  Sound  of 
lona,  is  to  this  day  called  the  Druids'  burial-place*.  A 
cottager,  some  years  ago,  planting  potatoes  in  this  spot,  and 
digging  earth  to  cover  them,  brought  up  some  bones  which 
the  people  of  the  island  immediately  concluded  to  be  the 
bones  of  the  Druids:  the  tradition  is,  that  the  first  Christiana 
banished  the  Druids,  and  toUk  possession  of  their  seat. 
The  Druids  also  had  a  temple  on  the  head  of  Loch  Swidain 
in  a  farm  called  Ro^sal.  The  temple  is  but  smell,  and 
several  of  the  stones  have  fallen  down.  Here,  as  the  name 
of  the  place  indicates,  they  held  courts  of  justice."— 5tatM  , 
tieal  Stiniej/. 

Borlase  and  others  attribute  the  famous  rocking-stona 
in  Cornwall  to  the  mechanical  skill  of  the  same  su^ ;  and 
discover  in  the  granite  blocks,  of  which  a  hill  near  Fenianoe 
consists,  their  instrumenta  of  wonhip  and  magic.  As  well 
might  the  construction  of  tho  Land's  End,  which  ia  composed 
of  similar  materials,  and  put  together  in  a  similar  fashioiii 
be  ascribed  to  them.  Tho  Druids  may  possibly  have  erected 
some  of  tho  remains  in  Britain,  and  in  Prance :  the  existence 
of  such  monuments  in  the  latter  country,  though  most  of 
them  have  been  probably  destroyed,  being  proved  by  the 
large  one  still  standing  near  Quiberon  Bay,  and  another 
near  Orleans.  The  most  perfect  extant  waa  perhaps  that 
discovered  in  Jersey,  which  is  now  preserved  at  Park  Place, 
near  Henley-npon-Thames,  havinv  been  presented  by  the 
inliabitanls  of  that  island  to  Marshal  Cornway,  the 
go^'emor. 

The  improbability  of  the  Druids  having  built  in  countries 
where  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  existed,  needs 
not  the  refutation  implied  in  an  improbability  of  an  oppo- 
site  import,  that  they  should  not  adopt  the  rude  Style  of 
architecture  common  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived.    It  is 

Essible  that  Stonehenge  may  have  been  raised  by  the 
ruids,  whinit  the  similar  remains  in  Scotland  must  be 
referred  to  architects  of  later  date,  and  less  dubious 
celebrity.  Ur.  Macculloch  opposes  the  exclusive  claims  of 
the  Dmida  with  his  nsual  ability 

*  ClaoJh  nan  Drulntaeh  sigairics  the  Druids'  bnrial-plaee. 
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LEfWis;   btornaway;   funerals. 

During  my  stay  at  Stornaway,  I  received  an  inWtation  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  wealthy  old  lady,  who  had  made 
numerous  and  liberal  bequests.  She  was  sister  of  Colonel 
Colin  Mackenzie,  who  long  held  with  considerable  reputa- 
tion the  office  of  Surveyor  General  of  India  *.  Immediately 
after  the  decease  of  this  lady,  a  cask  of  Madeira  was 
opened  in  her  house,  a  wake  had  been  kept  up,  and  the 
house  nightly  illuminated  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  The  chief-mourner,  who  arrived  in  an  open  boat 
from  the  main-land,  wa»  a  minister,  and  the  funeral  was 
attended  by  all  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Stornaway. 
Our  party  from  the  lodge  arrived  too  late  at  the  house  of 
the  deceased  to  partake  of  the  preliminary  refreshments, 
but  we  overtook  toe  procession  on  the  road  to  the  ancient 
cemetery  of  Stornaway,  which  is  situated  on  the  beach  of 
Broad  Bay,  about  four  miles  from  the  town.  Another 
burial-place  used  by  the  people  of  Stornaway,  near  the 
town,  has  been  so  encroached  upon  by  the  ravages  of  the 
sea,  that  the  bodies  will  probably  soon  be  consigned  to  a 
watery  grave. 

An  old  chapel,  the  larger  half  of  which  is  unroofed, 
standi  in  the  cemeter>'.  Beneath  a  flagstone  on  the  pave- 
ment, undistinguished  by  any  inscription,  lies  the  body  of 
the  last  Earl  of  Seaforth,  who  forfeited  his  title  in  conse- 
quence of  his  participation  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and 
lived  and  died  afterwards  in  a  species  of  exile  in  Stornaway. 
The  loyalty  of  succeeding  generations  has  purged  the 
attainder  which  attached  to  the  rebellious  ancestors  of 
many  of  the  noble  families  of  Scotland,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  forfeited  titles  must  bo  regarded  with  un- 
mingled  satisfaction.  But  great  difficulties  must  embarrass 
the  exertion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  arising  from  the  sepa- 
ration of  tho  hereditary  estates  from  the  line  upon  which 
the  title  would  now  devolve,  the  difficulty  of  pre8er^•ing 
the  descent,  the  existence  of  collateral  heirs  alone,  and 
other  perplexing  circumstances t.  There  are  odier  monu- 
ments of  the  Mackcnzies  of  Seaforth,  some  of  which  bear 
the  fomily  crest,  the  stag's  horns,  assumed  by  an  ancestor 
who  saved  the  life  of  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  whilst 
hunting,  from  the  attack  of  a  stag,  an  acliievement  which 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  West's  finest  paintings.  The 
unroofed  part  of  the  chapel  contains  the  tombs  of  nineteen 
of  the  Macleods,  the  ancient  proprietors  of  tlie  island  *  a 
warrior  in  armour  is  represented  upon  one  of  them  in 
basso-relievo.  The  graves  of  the  principal  families  are 
enclosed  by  four  walls  tbnning  a  sort  of  mausoleum.  That 
of  the  lady  whose  obsequies  we  were  celebrating,  contains 
a  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Colin 
Mackenzie,  bearing  a  highly  panegyrical  inscription. 
Stornaway,  in  which  town  he  filled  the  office  of  Inspector 
of  the  Customs,  is  proud  of  his  fame.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  reported  at  Stornaway  to  have  said  at  Ba- 
dajoz,  when  some  difficulties  obstructed  the  progress  of 
the  siege,  "  Oh,  that  old  Mackenzie  were  here  !** 

In  Scotland,  the  funeral  ceremony  is  celebrated  without 
any  religious  rite%  The  minister  of  the  parish  attends 
only  when  invited,  and  not  afficially.  He  sometimes  em- 
braces the  solemn  o])ix)rtunity  of  offering  up  a  prayer 
among  the  assembled  mourners  at  the  house  of  the 
deceased,  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  procession, 
tiiough  he  may  not  accompany  it.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  soon  as  we  reached  the  cemetery,  the  coffin  was 
deposited  in  the  grave  with  all  possible  decency,  and  the 
whole  body  of  mourners  instantly  adjourned  to  a  tent 
pitched  in  the  cemetery,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  mau- 
soleum, where  we  found  tables  groaning  bieneath  a  plentiful 
repast.  As  soon  as  we  were  all  arranged,  120  in  number,  the 
minister,  who  presided  as  chief-mourner,  delivered  a  grace 
in  the  form  of  a  prayer ;  and  the  minister  of  the  parish 
offered  up  another,  accompanied  by  thanksgiving  after 
dinner.  The  bottle  was  then  circulated,  and  many  loyal, 
patriotic,  and  complimentary  toasts,  including  the  Chunk 
of  England,  and  the  Kirk  of  Scotland^  followed :  nor  was 
ue  memory  of  the  deceased  forgotten,  whilst  the  toasts 

*  See  account  of  this  distinguished  native  rf  Lewis,  Saturday  Mag, 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  241,  and  Journal  of  Royal  Atiatic  Society,  No.  11. 

i  The  estates  forfeited  after  the  Rebellion  of  1745  were  vested  in 
the  Grown «  and  afterwards  unalienably  annexed,  and  the  rents  and 
profits  appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  the  Highlands  and  pre- 
vention of  disorders.  In  1784  they  were  restored,  on  condition  of 
the  grantees  paying  back  the  amount  of  the  debt  upon  thero  dis- 
charged by  government ;  and  the  fund  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
l^overnment  was  dedicated  to  economical  moral  and  religious  purposes 
IB  Scotlaml^-'-^SO  lUpart  of  Qommmiomrt  9n  fo^fiiita  )Utattt 


were  as  usual  aeoompanied  with  appropriate  speeebet. 
The  presence  of  several  ministers,  and  one  acting  ai 
chairman,  no  doubt  tended  to  preserve  a  certain  degree  of 
sobriety  in  the  midst  of  revelry  and  merriment,  inseparable 
from  such  a  meeting,  as  tho  occasion  would  be  necessarily 
speedily  forgotten  by  the  greater  part  present.  But  at 
leng^  the  chord  was  touched,  to  which  the  bosoms  of  the 
Islanders  responded,  amidst  the  flow  of  wine  and  whisky, 
with  resistless  accordance.  **  The  chief  of  the  Maeivers'* 
was  proposed  amidst  loud  applause.  The  guests  beeams 
now  quite  tumultuous,  and  the  Rev.  Chairman  imniedialely 
rose  up  and  left  the  tent,  accompanied  by  neaily  all  the 
party.  The  expectation  of  the  gleanings  of  so  plenteoui 
a  repast  had  attracted  to  the  spot  a  multitude  of  pM|ile  d 
all  ages,  who  thronged  around  and  closed  in  upon  tfM  ten^ 
eager  fbr  the  signal  for  rushing  in  upon  the  remains  of 
the  feast.  A  man  was  constantly  employed  in  walkiiy  lemid 
the  tent,  armed  with  a  long  whip,  with  which  he  inllieted 
perixstual,  but  almost  ftruitless,  chastisement  on  introdsis. 

A  few  of  the  guests,  who  had  not  heeded  the  eiampjs  d 
the  chairman,  continued  long  carousing,  and  one  of  then 
was  brought  to  Stornaway  on  the  bier  which  eonTOfsd  the 
body  to  the  erave.  A  H  ighland  laird,  to  whom  I  aflaiwudi 
mentioned  tne  circumstance,  observed  that  he  was  *"  a'fHj 
lucky  fellow  to  get  so  good  a  berth."  The  festivities  wnsb 
however,  attended  witn  much  less  excess  and  onnHMsw 
than  occur  ft^uently  on  such  occasions,  fiuch  disoidiBriy 
proceedings  are  happily  growing  into  disuao^  and  tht 
beneficial  example  afforaed  more  recently  at  the 
of  the  celebrated  Glengarry  and  the  late  Duke  of 
has  tended  to  accelerate  the  reform. 

While  on  this  topic,  I  may  mention  the  following 
stances  which  occurred  at  the  cemetery  of  Assjnt^  wkioh 
were  narrated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  present.  Tim  YMbt 
tion  of  the  deceased  was  distant  from  the  plaee  of  IbIw- 
ment.    Tlie  body  was  borne  on  men*s  shoulders  darin| 

{'•art  of  the  journey,  and  then  conveyed  in  a  boat  over  tht 
ake.  The  bearers  became  so  drunk  by  frequent  recoone 
to  the  whisky,  that  at  length  there  was  scarcely  fimnd  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  sober  enough  to  deposit  tbi 
coffin  in  tho  boat,  many  of  the  attendants  being  drank 
when  they  left  the  house  of  the  deceased.  "When  thej 
reached  the  shore,  the  body  was  forgotten,  and  a  detach 
raent  was  sent  in  quest  of  it,  after  a  numerous  muster  bid 
been  made  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  cause  of  the  deity 
which  prevented  the  last  act  of  the  ceremony  was  aiee^ 
tained.  But  the  collection  of  a  multitude  of  fiery  spirits, 
heated  by  intoxicating  liquors,  was  attended  by  its  probsbls 
consequences.  The  sexton  happened  to  cast  up,  whiM 
digging  the  grave,  a  large  thigh-bone,  whidi  proved  is 
very  deed  a  bone  of  contention.  On  the  northern  shore  of 
Loch  Assynt,  contiguous  to  each  other,  stood  an  old  csstk 
and  a  mansion-house,  in  which  resided  formerly  two  frni 
lies,  Mackenzies  and  Macdonalds,  between  whom  a  violent 
feud  subsisted.  The  bone  was  of  such  large  size  that  tbs 
Mackenzies  claimed  it  as  having  belonged  to  one  of  tbrir 
race,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature.  This  point  was,  howefefi 
disputed  by  the  other  party,  and  a  desperate  fight  ensned. 
My  informant,  who  was  a  boy,  took  refuge  inside  the  church 
to  avoid  the  fray  of  the  combatants,  and  surveyed  ths 
battle  from  the  window.  But  he  had  reason  lo  rue  thi 
choice  which  he  had  made  of  his  asylum,  fbr  some  vif 
locked  the  door  and  carried  off  the  key,  and  he  spent  tte 
night  in  his  prison. 

At  the  more  recent  fhneral  of  a  distinguished  oiBcer,  a 
large  body  of  Highlanders  assembled.  A  man  of  tin 
country,  pointing  out  to  me  the  place  of  interment,  spoke 
of  the  circumstance  with  characteristio  animation:  **0h 
sir.  it  was  a  grand  entertainment,  there  were  Ave  tbouianji 
Highlanders  present :  we  were  very  jolly :  some  did  not  quit 
the  spot  till  next  morning,  some  not  till  the  day  following; 
they  lay  drinking  on  the  ground  it  was  like  a  field  of 
battle  r 

At  a  late  interment  in  Ross-shire,  the  mourners  engaged 
in  a  general  row,  and  the  loss  of  lives  was  the  result,  t 
consequence  by  no  means  uncommon.  Dr.  Maceulloek 
mentions  that  it  was  matter  of  boasting,  that  at  one  fhnsiw 
a  pipe  and  a  half  of  whisky  had  been  drunk. 

So  inseparably  blended  in  the  mind  of  the  Highlandeit 
are  the  funeral  and  festal  preparations,  that  a  wor^ 
minister  of  a  small  island  oiieeted  that  the  cakes  sad 
other  ingredients  of  the  banquet,  sent  to  him  fhm  CanP' 
belltown  in  Argyleshire,  should  bo  packed  in  the  eoiB 
destined  for  his  wife.  A  gentleman  who  purofaased  aa 
estate  in  InvemesiHihire,  being  present  at  a  fimenu  tooa 
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rtti  taking  poBBMsion  of  it,  commended  some  excellent 
tknien  bread  which  wm  len'ed  at  the  entettainment,  and 
ukcd  Ui  host,  the  ton  of  tbe  lady  whoso  obsequies  tliey 
we  eetebntinR,  whence  it  came.  "  It  was  brought  with 
i»  heane,  with  my  mother's  hody  from  Inverness !"  was 
lit  raply.  Yean  elapsed,  my  informant  assured  me. 
Mm  ne  lost  the  toite  of  that  wheaten  bread. 

Jbt  tMtal  celebration  does  not  terminate  with  the 
faiKnl,  bnt  ia  sometimes  pioloneed  durin)r  weeks.  At 
Cmpbelltciwa  I  found  a  widow-Iaily,  who  had  buriod  her 
bibuid  lome  week*  before,  still  keeping;  open  house, 
fnridiiiK  everv  evening  refreshment  for  visiters,  and  ex- 
MiBg  Hiat  all  her  neighbours,  not  only  those  of  the  (own 
Mtof  Uw  country,  should  in  turn  pay  the  customary 
iHpccU.    The  expenses  incurred  on  these 
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any  aacrifice  to 
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ffhence  arise*,  it  may  he 
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utterly  at 

luiuce  with  the  feelinn  of 

sorrow  n 

iturelly  ex- 

0  regard  death  with  mure  habitual 

Utn  the  nativea  of  these  regions.  The  thought  or  mention 
*fhii  inevitable  doom  is  not  discarded  by  the  Scottish 
Highlander  with  affected  contempt  or  inconsiderate  levity, 
lot  entertained  with  becoming  solemnity :  and  particular 
^Artoma  eonBnn  this  natural  disposition,  one  of  which  is 
^  of  the  bride  considering  it  to  be  one  of  her  lirst  duties 
''ler  majrriage,  to  prepare  her  windinK-sbeet  for  her  inter- 
'■■ent.  Nor  does  it  proceed  from  deflciency  of  relative 
*ltaebmeat,  becsuie  the  Highlander*  are  strongly  actuated 
^  this  principle;  and  the  very  anxiety  to  provide  an  en- 
'^tftininent  aoitabla  to  the  rank  or  family  of  the  deceased 
'Cenlla  from  it*  operation.  Nay,  it  is  often  indulged  at 
^  expense  at  personal  feeling,  as  well  as  considerable 
^oct,  for  the  relative  merges  his  own  grief  in  the  desire  of 
"•atowing  appropriate  honour  on  tbe  deceased;  and  so  far 
*ts  Oiisaevetion  formerly  carried,  that  the  nearest  of  kin 
opened  tbe fllneral  ballon  tbe  night aflet  tbe  death.  Alain), 
^  whom  1  wu  apeakine  of  the  noted  attachment  borne  to 
k Mishbaiuing landhmlbj hi*  tenants,  obicr\-ed,  *>  True, 
W  t&Bjr  wiDt  nemthakw,  all  get  drunk  at  his  fiineraL" 

An  w*  ten  t>  Mik  %  owe  for  luch  inconuatency  of 


conduct  in  the  single  circumstance  of  providing  a  baamft 
■^  funeral  occasions,  in  conformity  to  vcrf  andent  pracbce? 

For  tho  comfort  of  them  whose  minds  are  tiirough 
natural  aOection  ponsivo  in  such  cases,  no  man,"  obsafvee 
Hooker,  "  can  justly  mislike  tlie  custom  which  the  Jewa 
hod  to  end  thoir  burials  with  funeral  banquets,  in  reference 
whereunlu  the  prophet  Jeremy  spake  concerning  tiie 
people,  whom  God  had  appointed  unto  a  grievous  moaner 
of  destruction,  saying,  '  ihst  men  Hbould  not  give  tbeia 
the  cup  of  consulation  to  drink  for  their  father  or  thcic 
mother*,'  because  it  shall  not  be  now  with  thee  as  iit 
peaceable  times  with  others,  who  bringing  their  ancestors 
unto  the  grave  with  weeping  eyes,  have,  notwilhstandinfc 
means  wherewith   to  be   re-comforted.     '  Give  wine,'  saita 

Solomon,  'unto   those   that  have   grief   of  heart t."" 

Ecclesiastical  Polity,  v.  7S. 

The  ancient  Scandinavians  celebrated  the  «ntrance 
into  life  with  moumi[»,  and  the  departure  out  of  it  with 
rejoicing^.  In  ScoUand  the  dance  has  boen  discon- 
tinued, and  tho  bagpipe  is  no  longer  used  at  funeral*. 
General  Stewart  says,  that  the  last  time  a  piper  officiateA 
on  such  an  occasion  in  Perthshire,  was  in  )  73G,  at  the 
funeral  of  Rob  Roy.  But  the  custom  was  recently  revived 
at  that  of  the  late  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  tbe  western 
district  in  the  island  of  Lisraore,  in  compliance  with  hia 
dying  request,  in  strict  conformity  with  his  characterh 
which  was  that  of  a  genuine  Highlander. 

ilie  illumination  of  the  house  immediately  after  the- 
decease  and  tbe  late  wake,  may  be  doubtless  partly  attri~ 
buted  to  the  superstitious  notion  of  chasing  evil  spirit*  front 

The  funereal  lianquet  in  Scotland  is  now  strictly  limited 
to  the  provision  of  entertainment  fbr  the  B*Rembled 
mourners,  whether  terminating  on  the  occasion  itself,  or 
prolonged  for  a  considerable  period,  so  as  to  enable  all 
persons  so  disposed  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased.  The  practice  unabused  ia 
unobjectionable,  nay  necessary.  The  mourners  are  often 
brought  from  remote  parts,  performing  laborious  journeys,  or 
encountering  winds  and  waies.  to  nMcli  tlie  place  of  inter- 
ment, a  spot  frequently  scleulud  on  aciount  of  iu  central 
situation,  or  the  ancient  veneration  attached  to  it,  and  verj 

■  Jeremiah  xvi.  7.  1  Pro»eib»  hii.  6. 

1  "  Puerperia  luctu,  faaeraque  tisiiva  caalu  conccleUanl**.'* — 
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far  from  any  plaee  of  refreshment ;  they  cannot  be  dismisstod 
without  it ;  and  although  the  cemetery  itself  is  unsuited  for 
a  repast,  yet  its  immediate  nei^rhbourhood  is  often  unavoid- 
ably chosen  for  the  purpose.  The  censure  belongs  to  the 
extravagance,  wasteful,  and  sometimes  ruinous:  to  the 
excess  which  .converts  the  Ainercal  banquet  into  a  scene  of 
mirth,  disoixler,  and  violence,  and  Fenders  the  serious  mind 
of  the  natives  of  these  regions  less  susceptible  of  the  im- 
pression of  death  on  the  ver>'  occasion  of  its  celebration 
than  on  any  other.  The  excess  is  partly  produced  by  the 
inebriating  quality  of  the  beverage  resorted  to  on  these 
occasions ;  but  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  principally  to 
the  want  of  an  adequate  preventive,  a  burial-service,  such 
as  is  used  by  some  of  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the  con- 
tinent, or  more  especially  like  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
repelling  mirth  and  levity  by  the  awful  and  aflf*ecting 
^lemnity  with  which  it  "commits  flie  body  to  tho  ground, 
earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  whilst  it  re- 
presses immoderate  grief,  by  lifting  the  dejected  spirit  of 
the  mourner  to  **  the  sure  and  certain  hoj)©  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  life  to  come." 

The  abuse  of  burial-grounds,  altcady  adverted  to,  may 
be  traced  partly  to  the  same  source.  As  they  are  not 
consecrated,  they  are  usually  selected  from  the  convenience 
of  the  situation,  and  often  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  par- 
ticular family,  independently  of  those  which  ancient 
respect  has  hallowed,  and  are  consequently  very  numerous, 
and  liable  occasionally  to  ver\'  great  neglect.  Tlie  want 
of  proper  feeling  respecting  tiiem  even  in  towns,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  state  of  the  churchyard  around  the 
cathedral  of  Dornoch,  described  in  the  Statistical  Survey, 
as  being  *'  without  any  fence,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
burgh.  It  is  the  market-place.  The  country  round  runs 
through  it.'*  Yet  to  this  cemetery  the  people  are  par- 
ticularly attached.  *'  Some  years  ago,"  proceeds  the  same 
account,  "the  heritors  of  the  pariui  and  magistrates  of 
the  burgh,  entered  into  a  resolution  to  prohibit  all  further 
burying  there.  A  piece  of  ground  without  the  town  was 
accordingly  marked  out  for  that  use.  A  day  was  fixed, 
beyond  which  no  person  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  old 
ground,  and  public  intimations  to  that  purpose  re]x;atedly 
made.  But  the  prejudices  of  the  people  prevailed,  and  the 
project  was  relinquished." 

The  neglect  of  cemeteries  dates  probably  from  the 
period  at  which  their  consecration  and  the  use  of  funeral 
rites  were  discontinued,  for  the  ancient  practice  of  the 
people  was  very  different,  as  is  proved  by  the  sculptured 
monuments  which  still  adorn  the  old  cemeteries,  the 
custom  of  placing  a  stone  on  the  cairn,  and  other  me- 
morials. There  is  a  Gaelic  phrase  signifying,  "  If  I  be 
alive  after  your  death,  I  will  carefully  lay  a  stone  on  your 

cairn." Statistical    Survey.      The   cairns    or   heaps  of 

stones  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  other  sepulchral  re- 
mains, are  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  piled  up 
for  iho  purpose  of  protecting  the  bodies  which  they  covered 
from  tUo  voracity  of  wolves,  which  abounded  once  in 
Scotland.  These  animals,  unfortunately  for  the  repose  of 
the  dead,  disappeared  about  two  centuries  ago,  the  last 
having  been  killed,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  Tales  of  my 
Grandfather,  by  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  during  the  Civil 
AVars. 

Dr.  Macculloch  makes  some  judicious  observations  on  the 
subject:  and  he  contrasts  the  respect  manifested  by  the 
Welah  for  their  funereal  repositories  with  the  neglect  of 
their  kindred  Celts  of  the  North.  Tlie  comparison  with 
another  division  of  the  same  race,  the  Irish,  might  have 
proved  less  disadvantageous  to  the  Highlanders ;  for  the  very 
veneration  for  ancient  burial-grounds  has  produced  amongst 
this  people  treatment  scarcely  less  reprehensible.  They  con- 
tinue to  use  them,  after  they  have  been  choked  up  with  bodies, 
and  thus  convert  cemeteries,  and  even  the  ruined  churches 
which  they  usually  surround,  into  charnel-houses,  exhibit- 
ing the  most  ghastly  spectacle  of  broken  coflins,  piles  of 
gculls  and  bones  disinterred*  to  provide  room  for  fresh 
bodies. 

The  cemetery  of  Mucruss  Abbey  may  recur  to  the  remem- 
brance of  those  who  have  visited  Killamey.  Well  may  the 
place  be  regarded  with  such  awe  that  no  native  of  that 
country  will  visit  it  after  sunset,  unless  fortified,  as  in  the 
instance  of  one  person  whom  I  met  with  on  the  lake,  by 
the  conviction,  that  his  ancestors,  having  been  buried  in  it 
for  many  generations,  would  turn  out  in  bis  defence^  should 
Ptbej:  gbost«  attempt  to  ixgure  him. 
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lewis;  crime;  morals;  spirits;  iLLidr  DorriLLA* 

TION;   DISTILLERIES. 

Crime  is  unfrequent  in  Lewis.     The  lock-up  house  in 
Stornaway  is  little  required.    In  regard  to  morals,  it  may 
be  asserted,  respecting  the  natives  of  the  Highlknds  and 
Islands  in  general,  that  notwithstanding  occasional  excess, 
sobriety  and  chastity  prevail  amongst  them.     Restraints  to 
the  free  use  of  spirits  are  supplied  by  poverty  by  regard  to 
the  maintenance  of  parents  or  children,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  relations  and  neightjours,  which  in  these  regions  ii 
unchecked  by  the  operation  of  poor-laws*,  and  by  the  little 
facility  or  temptation  afforded  to  assemblages  for  drinking, 
by  shops  for  the  sale  of  spirits.    Where  the  ofperatkn 
of  these  restraints  ceases,  the  practice  is  indulgea  chiefly 
at  public  meetings,  fairs,  and  funerals ;  and  the  rare  oeeur 
reiice  of  the  latter  may  partly  account  for  the  extent  to 
which  it  proceeds.     Yet,  even  in  these,  the  habitual  Cha 
meter i Stic  sobriety  of  the  Highlander  s  deportment  often 
belies  thecopiiuisness  of  his  potationsv  and  he  will  preserve 
the  most  peifect  decorum  under  the  influence  of  a  quantity 
of  spirits  which  would  render  an  Irishman  frantic.    "  The 
Irish,"  said  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  '*  are  drunk  beibre 
dinner,  and  mad  after  it."    "  Always  drinkmg,  and  never 
drunk,"  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  maxim  of  the  most  intern 
perate  Highlanders. 

Instances  of  habitual  intoxication  among  the  yeomamy, 
and  even  of  those  whose  example  is  of  far  more  extensive 
consequence,  it  cannot  be  denied,  may  be  occasioiSilly  met 
with.  A  change  of  wind  had  nearly,  at  one  time,  mtro- 
duced  me  to  the  hospitality  of  a  gentleman)  reiiding  in  an 
island,  who,  at  the  age  of  60,  had  persevered,  for  several 
years,  in  the  habit  of  quaffing  two  bottles  of  whidLy  per 
day  1  The  better  classes  became  habituated  to  this  fieiy 
and  poisonous  drug  by  the  unfortunate  custom,  stiU  veiy 

£re\*a1ent  in  the  North,  of  taking  a  glass  of  it  as  a  dnm 
efore  breakfast.  I  found  it  tho  invariable  practice  at  ill 
the  houses,  whether  of  clergymen  or  sheep-farmers,  in  the 
western  parts  of  Sutherlandshire,  in  which  I  breakfasted; 
and  frequently  witnessed  the  most  simple  and  undissembled 
astonishment  at  my  not  complying  with  it.  Nay,  in  die 
northern  counties,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  ladies 
toss  off  a  glass  of  whisky  at  the  early  time  in  question, 
but  under  the  less-startling  designation  of  bitters,  whjcfa  it 
assumes  when  administerted  to  female  lips. 

Whisky  follows  the  Highlander  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  and  often  accelerates  his  progress  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  before  he  can  exercise  the  discretionary  power  of 
refusing  it.  It  is  administered  to  the  child  immediately 
after  its  birth,  and  invariably,  and  often  fdtadly,  in  the 
measles,  the  people  imagining  that  it  keeps  the  disorder 
"  out  of  ihe  heart."  The  measles  were  raging  in  Stonii 
way  and  in  Orkney  during  my  tour ;  in  the  former  it  vu 
calculated  that  about  40  children  had  fhllen  victims  to  this 
ardent  medicine.  In  Orkney,  the  clergy  were  secondnigi 
but  in  vain,  the  endeavours  of  the  medical  men  to  coun- 
teract this  baneful  custom.  It  prevails  very  generally  in 
England. 

The  traveller,  after  several  hours  of  exposure  to  heavy 
rain,  and  perhaps  a  rough  gea,  has  no  reason  to  quarrel 
with  a  glass  of  whisky  toddy,  but  he  has  often  to 
be  annoyed  by  the  exhdrtations  and  provocations  to  the 
repetition  of  the  dose  which  occasionally  assail  him;  his 
host  forgetting  that  compulsory  feeding,  whether  in  the 
article  of  meat  or  drink,  is  a  decided  breach  of  hospitality, 
as  well  as  of  good  breeding.  He  seems  too  often  toon- 
sider  the  national,  as  well  as  individual  honour,  implicated 
in  his  guesfs  surrender  of  his  reason,  and  sacrifice  of  pe^ 
sonal  comfort,  and  the  persevering,  *'  You*U  be  Uie  better 
of  a  little,"  is  resorted  to  where  a  summary  appeal  to  the 
usage  of  the  land  is  ineffectual.  Many  a  young  English- 
man has  had  ample  occasion  to  rue  his  visits  to  the  High- 
lands of  Scotlanu,  as  ha\*ing  betrayed  him  to  the  use  of 
spirits,  which  he  perhaps  scarcely  ever  tasted  in  bis  ovn 
country,  but  to  which  he  has  been  led  by  the  example  and  ^ 
encouragement  of  his  hosts,  and  by  the  supposed  necessit]r 
of  conforming  to  the  presumed  custom  of  the  country.  Tho 
habit  formed  in  the  invigorating  and  inspiring  atmosphere 
of  the  mountains,  itself  the  elixir  vitCB,  has  been  perpe 
tuated  to  the  injury  of  his  health  and  the  abridgment  o( 
his  life.  Few  who  have  passed  much  time  in  the  High- 
lands will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  this  statement  is 


*  Notice  will  here  alter  be  taken  of  the  9tmstmmitSg  cerreipeadai 

tptbe£psiifhnU6^wbich.siifiMbM^yj|»wUivi^  ' 
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not  oiTmhaiged/  But  in  no  lespeet,  perhaiM,  hac  the 
present  age  sutpassed  that  whioh  preoeaed  it  in  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  more  than  in  its  emancipation  ftx>m 
me  barbarous  and  brutal  custom  of  compulswry  drinking. 

The  importation  of  smuggled  foreign  spirits  into  Lewis 
is  much  counteracted  by  the  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Revenue  Servicei  which  cruise  constantly  along  the  coast, 
and  are  very  active  in  procuring  information.  These 
vessels  are  dreaded  hj  the  traders,  who  are  obliged  to 
come  to,  and  to  submit  to  be  searched,  often  losing  their 
passage  by  the  detention,  or  by  being  compelled  to  post- 

S>ne  their  entrance  into  the  harbour  to  another  tide, 
erioua  altercations  perpetually  occur  between  them. 
The  evils  of  this  system  seem  to  justify  the  preference 
of  that  of  the  Preventive  Service  as  introduced  now 
along  die  southern  English  coast.  The  importation  of 
foreign  spirits  into  Lewis  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  by 
vessds  of  other  nations,  particularly  the  Norwegian,  which 
procure  Uiem  in  France,  and  being  permitted  to  land  them 
under  bond  for  exportation,  contrive  to  sell  them  to  the  in* 
habitants.  The  foreign  spirit  chiefly  imported  is  gin,  but 
whisky  is  the  fitvourite  beverage ;  and,  as  there  has  been 
hitherto  no  legal  distiUery,  it  is  principally  the  produce 
of  illicit  distillation. 

The  Excise  is  utterly  inefficient.  The  officers  now 
and  then  set  out  upon  an  excursion,  and  do  by  chance, 
sometimes,  stumble  upon  a  still,  when  they  meet  with 
no  opposition ;  as  the  islanders  imagine,  that  the  ill 
treatment  of  an  Excise-officer  would  probably  lead  to  the 
quartering  amongst  them  of  a  detachment  of  troops.  So 
openly  do  the  people  admit  the  practice  of  illicit  distilla- 
tion in  their  festal  hours,  that  they  ask  their  guests,  and 
my  informer  was  an  officer  of  the  Navy,  belonging  to  the 
Revenue  Service,  to  whom  the  question  had  been  often  put, 
whether  they  prefer  Coll  or  Grace ;  whisky  of  those  farms 
having  been  celebrated.  A  more  numerous  and  vigorous 
excise  is  indispensable,  and  a  cheap  legal  supply  of  spirits 
a  needful  preliminary  to  coercive  measures.  For  this 
purpose,  BIt.  Stewart  Mackenzie  has  adopted  the  nlan 
which  has  been  successfVilly  pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, by  gome  of  the  proprietors  in  the  Orkneys,  by  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Isla,  and  others,  of  erecting  a  distillery. 

TIm  morality  and  expediency  of  this  method  of  extft^a- 
tingthe  illicit  distillation  have  been  questioned.  Its  efficacy, 
notvllhatanding  the  preference  of  the  people  to  the  illegal 
whisky,  which  being  made  in  smaller  worms  is  of  finer 

auality,  has  been  proved  by  experience.  Those  who  pnsh 
:ie  principle  adopted,  ai;d  most  beneficially,  by  the  Tem- 
perance Societies  to  an  extent  further  than  the  very  regu* 
lations  of  those  admirable  institutions  will  warrant*,  may 
denounce  anv  compromise  with  spirits  as  unjustifiable,  and 
insist  upon  the  total  disuse  of  them. 

Experience,  the  result  whether  of  choice  or  of  necessity, 
has  invariably  mtiAed  tbA  opinion  of  medical  practitiqners, 
respecting  the  mischievous  effects  of  drinking  aiident  spirits* 
both  phyateal  and  social,  and  has  strengthened  thp  conclu- 
sion that  a  total  abstinence  from  them,  except  medicinally, 
occasionally  in  sickness  or  decrepitude,  or  even  after 
severe  labour  or  exposure,  promotes  the  health,  as  well  as 
the  comfort  and  happines.s  of  a  people.  We  must  be  careful, 
however,  not  to  amue  ^gainst  the  us^  of  Gfod's  good  gifts 
from  the  abuse  to  v^ich  (ney  are  liable.  Qur  very  Temper- 
aoce  Societies  p^vi^o  Malvo  for  the  moderate  use  of  spirits 
upon  this  principlp.  ^  le^al  supply  of  this  beverage  is 
therefore  not  jfltpq^ioally  immoral  or  irreligious;  and 
experience  has  rnqyed  its  tendency  to  supersede  the  illicit 
supply,  whether  by  di^tdlation  or  ip(iportation,  and  therefore 
to  extirpate  all  ifipj^  evilf  >  indolepc'o,  cringe,  profligacy,  and 
disregard  of  cfj|:)^titutional  authorities,  involved  in  the 
infraction  of  the  Ic^wa-  Tbe  confluned  habits  of  smuggling 
which  the  peop|^  'q(  ^ew^s  have  acquired,  inclined  them  to 
predict  the  failu^  pf  the  distillery  at  Stornaway.  Yet  it 
iias  been  so  sucpes^f\il  that  anot^ef  has  been  since  erected 
on  the  opposite  cqast  of  tbe  island.  How  fiir  the  legal 
supply  of  spiriti,  coupled  with  the  reduction  of  duty  on  tne 
^  'rita  brought  |p  phpse,  have  tenaed  to  supersede  smug- 

Sid  spirits,  maj  D^  im^cred  from  the  statement  mode  by 
rd  Althorp,  ii&  tu^  House  of  Commons  last  year. 


tution  caDDOt  be  e3tpected  till  spirits  are  prohibited,  even  as  a 
medicifUm  "  Defend  me  Trom  my  friends,"  '»  a  petition  which  cannot 
be  too  freqaently  on  the  lips  of  the  supportera  of  those  magaificeak 
philanthropie  and  religioni  institutions  which  form  a  distinsuishing 
leaiore  of  this  afs  and  of  tlus  country. 


In  1825  . . .  .Ditto  reduced  to  .  .3    4|  Ditto  ditto. .'.  .4,324,322 

In  1826..  ..Ditto —  Ditto  ditto....  6,950,941 

In  1827  ....  Ditto  raisea  to  ...  .2  10  Ditto  ditto. . .  .3,985,000 

In  1828....  Ditto —  Ditto  ditto....  4,752,000 

In  1829....  Ditto —  Ditto  ditto.... 5,695,000 

In  1830  ... .  Ditto —  Ditto  ditto. . .  .5,756,000 

In  1831  ....  Ditto  raised  to  ...  .3    4  Ditto  ditto 5.992,421 

In  1832  . . .  .Ditto —  Ditto  ditto. . .  .5,091,000 

In  1833....  Ditto —  Ditto  ditto.... 5,401,000 

In  1834 . . .  .Number  of  Gallons  increasing f. 

The  usual  arguments  which  I  have  heard  strenuously 
urged  in  Lewis,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  in  behalf  of 
illicit  distillation,  and  more  especially  addressed  to  the 
landlords,  is  that  it  ensures  to  tnem  the  payment  of  their 
rent,  and  that  without  the  means  which  it  affords  to  the 
tenant,  that  payment  would  not  be  effected.  This  statement 
has  been  made  to  me,  coupled  with  a  general  and  entire 
negation  of  the  existence  of  the  practice  in  question.  The 
motives  which  prompted  it  were  more  intelligible  than  the 
logic.  The  shadow  of  reason,  which  attaches  to  the  state- 
ment itself,  is  borrowed  from  an  earlier  state  of  things,  before 
roads  were  made,  and  when,  consequently,  the  landlords 
could  not  send  the  produce  of  their  lands,  in  a  bulky  shape, 
to  market.  Their  connivance  al  the  illicit  distillation  of 
spirits  by  the  tenants,  receiving  compensation  in  the  higher 
ratio  of  rent,  might  be  therefore  apparently  expedient  in 
an  economical  point  of  view.  This  practice,  it  may  be 
observed,  contributed  to  rivet  in  the  breasts  of  ^e  High 
landers,  that  aversion  to  roads  which  characterized  them 
almost  up  to  the  period  of  the  Staiistical  Survey. 

The  improved  access  to  markets,  and  ffenerally  and 
principally  the  erection  of  distilleries  in  &e  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  land  where  the  grain  is  raised,  have 
now  realized,  in  a  mode  far  more  efficacious,  in  an  econo 
mical,  and  &r  less  pernicious,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  all 
the  benefits  imputed  to  the  ancient  illegu  system.  But  a 
mistake  more  erroneous  and  more  prejudicial  than  that  on 
which  the  statement  we  are  considering  is  founded,  could 
not  be  well  imagined.  The  share  of  the  profits  of  illegal 
distillation,  which  accrued  to  the  landlord,  was  in  fact  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  losses  which  he  sustained, 
from  the  failures  and  plunder  resulting  from  the  profligate 
habits  induced  by  it.  The  benefit  of  reform  to  the  land- 
lord, as  well  as  to  the  tenant,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single 
instance,  which  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  leading 
minister  of  the  Kirk,  near  Blgin,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Scotland.  A  neighbouring  parish  had  been  long  notorious 
for  illicit  distillation,  and  alwavs  equally  so  for  extreme 
and  most  degrading  poverty.  Its  inhabitants  happily  un* 
derwent  a  reformation,  abandoned  their  lawless  habits,  and 
were  then  in  possession  of  the  sum  of  at  least  £3000. 

To  the  legal  provision  of  spirits  by  means  of  regular 
distilleries  must  be  attributecL  in  a  great  measure  the 
progressive  diminution  of  crime,  and  all  the  concomitant 
vices  and  evils  of  smuggling  and  illicit  distillation.  Still 
the  very  legal  provision  may  become  in  itself  a  bane, 
by  facilitating  and  encouragine  the  consumption  of 
spirits.  The  conscientious  landlord  must  experience  a 
painful  struggle  between  considerations  or  personal  interest 
and  those  which  regard  the  moral  welfare  of  his  people, 
when  he  calculates  the  success  of  a  distillery,  and  exer- 
cise some  little  self  denial  in  employing,  as  he  is  in 
duty  bound,  all  his  influence  in  counteracting  the  practice 
of  drinking  spirits,  and  substituting  a  less  ardent  and 
pernicious  beverage.  Notwithstanding  the  flagrant  mis- 
chief produced  by  beer-drinking,  as  pow  exemplified 
in  England,  (the  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of 
beer-shops,  at  a  low  rate  of  license,)  there  can  be  no 

Suestion  that  it  is  far  preferable  to  spirit-drinking ;  and 
le  substitution  of  beer  for  whisky  in  Scotland  would 
prove  a  most  important  benefit  to  that  country.  Nor 
could  the  most  rigorous  stickler  for  ancient  customs  object 
to  it  as  an  innovation,  since  ale,  as  General  Stewart  in- 
forms us,  on  the  testimony  of  tradition,  formed  the  universal 
national  beverage  of  the  people  till  the  ipiddle  of  the  last 
century ;  Frpnch  wines  and  V^^i^^y  being  drunk  by  the 
gentry.  '•  Whisky-house,**  he  states,  "  is  a  term  unknown 
in  the  (Gaelic.    Public-houses  are  called  Tai-Leanne,  that 

t  Since  the  precedios  observations  were  onj^n^lv  wntten,  the  alte- 
ration in  the  mode  of  levying  the  duty,  together  with  the  legal  supply, 
have  nearly  put  an  end  to  ttie  illicit  tranic  in  Scotland.  One  lady, 
poweased  of  immense  property,  has  prohibited  the  use  of  spirits 
altogether  on  her  estates.  Ihe  succow  of  the  experiment  is  matter 
of  aatioaal  interest. 
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ii,  ale-boU6es.  Had  whiafcy  been  tlie  fuvourilo  bevcrogo 
of  the  Highluidere,  as  nmny  people  believe,  would  not 
their  songs,  their  tales,  and  names  of  houses  allotted  for 
convivial  meetings,  bear  same  allltsion  to  tlio  propensity, 
which  has  no  reality  in  fact,  and  is  one  of  tho^e  numerous 
instances  of  the  remarkable  ignnrance  of  the  true  cha- 
mcter  of  the  Highlanders  on  the  part  of  their  Lowland 
ftiends  and  neighbours  ?"  He  might  have  added,  that 
there  was  a  law  of  the  old  Scotch  Parliament,  "  ancnt" 
(against)  auld  wi\'e8  breuing  evil  ale." 

Dr.  Macculloch  disputes  the  fact  of  ale  having  been 
much  drunk  liv  the  Scotch,  as  their  poverty  prevented  any 
hut  the  landed  prapriobirs  from  bri'winji-  ""'  "*  under 
the  aneient  syHtoiii,  the  landlords,  whether  chief  or  subor- 
dinate, went  numerous,  and  their  labourers  aud  other  de- 
pendants hved  mueh  more  in  their  hou:>es,  ur  dejwndcd 
mote  u|>oii  their  bounty  in  compensation  for  service,  they 
probably  received  ale  or  beer  as  part  of  it.  He  aUo  doubts 
whether  the  brewing  the  superHuoiis  barley  instead  of  dls- 
lilling  it  woiilil  be  proSlable,  as  even  new  the  quantity 
consumed  in  the  sha|>c  of  spirits  is  small.  But  if  the 
profits  derived  ttora  it  in  England  are  sii  enormous  and 
uuiversal,  would  they  nut  in  siiuie  de|;ree  correspond  in 
Scotland,  provided  the  practice  of  spirit-drinking  be  much 
diseontinue<l  ? 

lewis;  uoual  and  religiocs  improvement. 

The  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  natives  of 
Lewis  has  been  retarded  by  the  inadequacy  of  ministerial 
superintendence.  One  pastor  oidy,  except  a  missionary  on 
the  western  coast,  supported  by  the  Rnyal  Imunty,  is  ap- 
poinleil  to  each  of  its  fnur  c:itcnsive  puri.'-hes,  containing  a 
total  population  of  14,000  |)ersons;  and  besides  this,  there 
are  physical  iinpedimcnls  which  ojipose  great  diHiculties  to 
inlercuurse  between  the  clergy  and  their  parishioners.  The 
deAciency  has  been  partly  supplied  by  calecliists  and 
reader),  who  instruct  the  people  in  the  forms  appointed  by 
the  Established  Church,  in  the  most  neglected  districts,  by 
schools,  and  by  the  excellccit  custom  adhered  to  by  the 
people  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  of  meeting 
together  at  each  other's  houses,  for  the  purimse  of  reading 
and  expounding  the  Scriptures.  To  this  practice,  emi- 
nently bcneJlciaJ,  though  abused,  more  direct  reference  nill 
be  hereafter  made. 

In  no  part  of  Scotland  have  the  Gaelic  schools  proved 
more  salutary  than  in  Lewis,  where,  except  in  the  town  of' 
Stornaway,  Uie  Gaelic  language  is  exclusively  spoken ;  yet 
the  inadei^uacy  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  has  compelled 
them  to  limit  the  advantage  to  a  period,  and  thus  the 
schools  formerly  established  in  the  wild  parish  of  Lochs 
have  been  withdrawn.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  has  distributed  a  considerable  number  of  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  in  Lewis. 

A  recent  Sacrament  in  the  parish  of  Uig,  in  Lewis,  ex- 
hibited a  scene  of  much  interest.  A  contiderable  number 
of  penoni  had  assembled,  as  usual,  on  the  occasion ;  and 


the  minister,  who  had  been  recently  appointecl,  a  man  of 
much  piety  and  leal,  received  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
aid  of  an  emment  Gaelic  preacher,  Hr.  Macdonald, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Farinlosh  in  Ross-shire,  who  had 
been  blown  to  the  island  by  a  contrary  wind,  whilst  shaping 
his  course  to  St.  Kilda  on  a  voluntary  miaaion,  for  i 
purpose  which  has  since  proved  successflil,  of  proriding 
that  island  with  s  minister  and  place  of  worahip.  The 
addresses  of  Hr.  Macdonald  produced  a  sensation  which 
has  spread  through  the  island :  he  was  now  employed  in 

S reaching  to  the  Irish  in  the  Gaelic,  which  they  well  .uo- 
cniood,  in  the  nortn  of  Ireland. 

To  all  the  plans  for  the  moriil  and  religious  impiovetnent 
of  the  people  of  Lewis,  the  proprietor  and  his  lady  hir« 
cuntribulea  their  xcalous  assistance,  and  their  tcmponri 
residence  in  the  island  has  consequently  proved  veij 
beneficial*.  P.  S.  Q.  R. 

•  The  late  Urd  .Seaforth,  father  of  Sirs.  Stewart  Mackcniie,  lin 
lut  nialf  rcprcsciilalive  of  the  SeafaTlh  lini-, "  high  chief  of  Kiuiul,'' 
wai  nap  uf  llie  most  accomplished  and  princely  chiiaclEn  of  whm 
Scotland  could  Uiait.  Iluirqiiirementj,  cluneal  laste  and  mdi- 
lion,  powera  of  conversation,  utbantiy  and  libcralilT.  leadered  hi> 
'''■''  ■'  '    '        ppcared,  ihe  pridt  of 

■■■'      infinniti  o( 


»iih  mankind  Tor 


n,.. 


fund 


it  reputed  In  have  said  or  hi 
of  mankind  that  Providence  by  means  of  this  d'fect  deorited  bio 
of  that  lianeceudent  tuperiortiy  to  which  he  would  oiaeinriK  hiie 
aliaiued.  The  principal  le-^idtnce  of  Lard  Seaforth  wu  Bnhii 
Caslle  in  die  eastern  pan  oF  Ros.v.shire :  here  he  acted  the  part  ud 
•uppiirled  the  hoipilalily  of  a  chieftain,  ilis  viiiti  to  Leaitwtn 
unrrvquent,  but  the  auihnriiy  which  he  eiercised  wu  almost  feiidi) 
'        ■     ■  "  L  the  7Blh  tejinient  among  the  natives  of  tUi 


e  ablB-l    . . 
"  chid, 

_.  iihlaied  along' "'fhcfbllw- 

;  anecdutc  is  related  of  the  late  Lord  Seaforth.  Tit 
.evi'a  are  compelled  to  •ubinil  to  much  drudsery,  fnn 
are  elsewhere  eicmpttd.  It  wa^  formerly,  IkuowMI 
!>  still,  the  practice  in  this  island  for  the  men  to  ridclhe 


,   while  a   pi^aoanl 


till  he  diimounled,  clad  ai 
Of  the  toil  t 


cd   wu  very    eonlSDlDlli 

his  fair  pad  had  KacM 

laid  liis  whip  about  hit  back  and  shoalilin 


upply  liie  place  of  hi 


harmwt,  bat  tiii  I 

_  _    .  be  uid  in  behalf  of  the  n6mM 

defect  of  gallantry  the  civiliied  inhibitsiiti  uf  iwirt 

lot  a  vhit  behind  then.    flM 


nd  highly-cultivated  lletfium 

lining  two  Btoul  fellows  contentedly  inokiDg  thnr 
rowdi  of  paiiengen  swept  by  without  Dolicia|  the  ~'~ 
1  any  degree  atraage. 
The  nu  of  the  lst> 

Silishmeata,  died ..  _.    ..    .  . 
u]  prophecy  which  iscunest  in  ScoUand: 
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THE  CITY  OF  COLOGNE, 

IN    GERMANY. 

Cologne,  or,  as  it  is  called  iii  German,  Koln,  is  a  large 
city,  built  in  the  iorni  of  a  crescent,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  Its  antiquity  is  very  great,  its  origin 
being  referred  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Romnri 
empire.  The  first  name  which  it  bore  was  Oppiduni, 
or  Coionia,  Uhiorum, —  (The  town  or  colony  of  the 
Ubii,)  and  this  it  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
being  founded  by  that  people,  a  native  race  of  Ger- 
many, who  passed  the  Rhine  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  established  themselves  on  its  left  bank,  under 
the  protection  of  Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrij)pa,  the 
celebrated  general,  and  son-in-law  of  that  em- 
peror. Some  years  afterwards  it  gave  birth  to 
Agripi)ina,  so  well  known  as  the  mother  of  Nero,  and 
this  circumstance  nuiterially  conduced  to  its  progress. 
Soon  after  her  marriage  with  Claudius,  that  em- 
press was  seized  with  a  desire  of  imparting  celebrity 
to  the  place  of  her  nativity  j  with  this  view  she 
caused  the  circuit  of  the  city  to  be  enlarged,  and 
then  establislied  in  it  a  cohmy  of  veterans.  Hence- 
forward it  is  spoken  of  by  the  Latin  writers  under 
the  name  of  Co  Ion  in  j4Qnppinensis, 

Until  the  middle  of  tr^  fifth  century,  Cologne  con- 
tinued to  be  the  capital  ot  the  district  which  Augustus 
had  styled  Germania;  but  about  the  year  462  it  wafl 
wrested  from  the  Romans,  and  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Franks.  In  the  tenth  century,- 
Otho  the  Great  annexed  it  to  the  German  empire^ 
and,  after  bestowing  a  variety  of  privileges  upon  its 
inhabitants,  placed  over  them  his  brother,  who  was 
their  archbishop.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  increase  of  the  city 
was  rapid.  About  12C0  it  entered  the  Hanseatic 
league,  and  became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four 
classes  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  having  under  it  all 
those  which  existed  in  Clcves,  Gueldrcs,  and  West- 
phalia. In  1364  it  had  arisen  to  such  importance  as 
to  be  the  place  where  a  formal  act  of  alliance  was 
executed  between  the  different  members  of  the  Con- 
federation, which  had  for  its  object  to  protect  mer- 
chandise from  pirates  and  robbers,  and  to  ensure  the 
honour  and  safety  of  merchants  abroad,  and  id  ex- 
tend the  foreign  trade  of  the  aUied  towns,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  obtain  a  monopoly,  or  to  exclude 
all  other  towns  from  a  share  in  it ;  to  maintain  justice 
and  order  in  every  market,  and  to  prevent  fraudn- 
lence  by  means  of  properly- constituted  officers  and 
courts  of  arbitration. 

Cologne  continued  to  form  a  part  of  the  Germanic 
empire  until  the  changes  occasioned  by  the  French 
Revolution}  but,  in  179-1,  it  was  taken  by  General 
Jourdan.  Till  1814  it  was  retained  by  France,  and, 
upon  the  general  peace  of  that  year,  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Prussia.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
Prussian  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province 
of  Cleves-Berg  j  it  is  the  residence  of  many  func- 
titmaries,  including  an  archbishop  and  a  high -presi- 
dent, and  is  the  seat  of  government  and  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  for  the  Rhenish  provinces.  Its  condition 
at  the  present  day  is  far  inferiof  to  that  which  it  en- 
joyed in  former  times,  when  it  was  enriched  by  an 
extensive  aftd  lucrative  trade;  it  has  lost  also  the 
advantages,-  or,  at  least,  the  honour,  of  its  inde- 
pendent potftieit^  position.  Under  the  old  constitu- 
tion of  the  German  empire  it  was  a  free  city ;  its 
archbishop  artd  elertorf*  (for  both  officer  cefttre<I  in 
the  same  person),  who  possessed  a  moderate  share 
of  authotity  over  it,  was  a  sovereign  prince,  and  one 
the  most  important  memlwrs  of  the  empire. 

The  present  appearance  of  Cologne  i.s  not  very 
J^repossessiugi     In  Moreri'H  Grand  Dkt'wHfwirf  it  i« 


spoken  of  in  very  flattering  terttif  j  it  id  styled  "  one 
of  the  strongest,   lafgest,  and  most  bt-autifttl  cities 
in  Germany,"  and  is  said  to  be  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  cleanliness  of  its  jstreets,  and  the  magnificence 
of  its  edifices,  both  sacred  and  secular,  but  also  for 
the  "  sweet  humour  and  civihty"  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  count  among  them  a  great  many  men  of  letters. 
Modern  travellers  concur  in  representing  Cologne  as 
one  of  the  dirtiest  cities  in  Europe  j  the  streets  ore 
narrow  and  lonely^  and  contain  few  buildings  dis- 
tinguished for  beauty.     "  Cologne,"  says  the  author 
of  An  Autumn  near  the  Rhine,  "  once  the  Holy  Citv, 
now  the   dirty  focus   of  decaying  Catholicism,  loses 
all  its  grandeur,  and  much  of  its  interest,  on  a  nearer 
survey  j  it  is,  beyond  question,  the  dirtiest  and  most 
gloomy  city  of  its  size  in  Europe.     It  runs  along  the 
Rhine,  about  a  league  from  one  wall  to  the  other; 
its  depth  is  about  half  a  league ;  but  its  streets  are 
all  shabby,   narrow  lanes,  and  its  places  irregular 
open  spaces,  overgrown  with  weeds,  whose  dreary 
chasms  and  mouldering  tenements  are  only  now  and 
then    varied    by    a   solitary    spacious    mansion, — a 
gloomy    vestige!    of   old-fashioned   splendour.     The 
people  you  meet  arc  as  motley  and  miserable  as  the 
buildings.     It  is  difficult  to  give  yon  an  idea  of  flie 
squalid  wretchedness  of  the  savage -looking,  bustling 
crowds,  who  flew  upon  us  when  we  landed  on  the 
quay;    Porters,  commissioners,  guides,  valets-de-place, 
and  voituriers,  assailed  us  with  a  clamouring  activity, 
doubly  striking  after  the  phlegmatic  and  decorous 
respectability  we  had  experienced  in  Grermany." 

The  Cathedral  of  Cologne  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  Germany;  we  shall  speak  of  it  on  another 
occasion,  and  also  of  the  other  ecclesiastical  edifices 
of  the  city.  The  town- house  is  a  large  building  of  a 
curious  kind  of  architecture ;  it  has  a  lofty  tower, 
from  which  is  obtained  a  delightful  prospect  of  the 
city  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  Arsenal  and 
the  building  beh)nging  to  the  Central  School,  formeriy 
the  University,  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

The  trade  which  Cologne  possesses  at  the  ptmnt 
day  is  of  considerable  importance,  thougfay  of  c(rarse, 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  which  it  enjoyfeS  ia 
former  times;  it?  situation   is  advantaging,  al  aa 
intermediate  point  between  Germany  and  Hdlshi 
The  Rhenish  wine  forms  a  principal  article  of  i^ 
comm^ce;  and  the  exports  of  its  own  jnam^ifactnrc* 
of  linen,  lace,  cotton,  silky  and  carthenrv^aM,  areriso 
coTisiderable.     Among  these'  also  we  mjxSt  pxA  omit 
to  class  the  produce  of  the  distillatiohct  dt  Cologne 
water,  or  the  famous  Eau  de  Cologne,  whicli  J*  in  ^h 
high  repute  throughout  Ettreiipe;    tk^  afe  fifteen 
manufactories  of  it  in  the  city,  and  ievertf  nfflions 
of  bottles  are  annually  expoi^ed;      Only  a  msSL 
portion,  however,  of  what  iai  Sold  under  the  name  is 
genuine ;  *'  otie  of  the  bes*  v^ayaf,"  says  the  Gttmaa. 
Cmversations-Lesieon,  "of  distinguisUnfg  the  genuine 
from  the  spurious,  is  ta  rtib  s  fe#  drops  on  the  band^ 
when  the  good  Eau  de  Cologne  mn^  ii6t  smell  ot 
any  spirituous  liquor,  tf^  of  mudc,  or  of  any  fofltigi^ 
substance,  but  only  of  tiiei  ethereiS  odonr  proper  to 
the  water." 

The  population  of  Cologne  yb  large,  tkoui^  ver^ 
variously  stated)  it  amounts  pv^ably  to  somewlRn? 
about  50,000  without  the  garriMk;  The  character 
of  the  great  mass  Of  fts  inlnAfitanttf  is  not  very 
favourably  spoken  of  ^  the^  are  said  to'  be  both*  \KLi 
and  superstitions  in  an  exc^sive  degree.  Thlt  citV 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  lar^  number  of 
beggars  j  under  the  old  order  of  things  foil  one-thir«* 
of  its  population  were  professed  mendicants,  having 
their  appropriate  stations,  which  used  to  pass,  in  tb^ 
way  of  inheritaneCf  from  father  to  son^     It  waf  ^^ 
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that  "  the  propen3ity  to  idljcaess,  gluttony  and 
begging,  which  prevailed  through  tnc  city  and 
adjacent  country,  was  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by 
the  example  of  the  different  orders  of  monks,  whose 
chief  object  was  to  keep  the  people, — who,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  families,  were  Roman  Catholics, 
in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  superstition.*'  The  city 
has,  indeed,  always  been  remarkable  for  its  super- 
stition,—or,  as  it  used  to  be  cfdled  in  the  Catholic 
couatries,  its  sanctity;  ^3(id  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
to  t)ke  prevalence  of  this  feeling  that  wc  are  to 
attriij^ute  its  decline  as  a  commercial  and  manufac- 
turiqg  town.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  in  1425 
gavQ  a  powerful  blow  to  its  prosperity;  and  then  the 
banishment  of  the  Prqtestants  in  1618  sufTiced  to 
complete  its  ruin.  Upon  this  latter  occasion  upwards 
of  l-JOO  of  the  most  opulent  families  were  driven 
away;  a  portion  of  them  settled  in  our  own  city  of 
London,  and  the  rest  established  themselves  in 
diffeceut  GjfiCfnau  tqwns,  wl^crp  they  soon  became 
poweriHil  rivals  to  Cologne. 

Cologne  disputes  with  Antwerp  the  honour  of 
giving  birth  to  the  cc)ebratpd  painter  Rubens.  The 
story  9aj9  that  his  father  sought  refuge  in  it  after 
baying  fled  fcpip  Holland,  to  escape  the  troubles 
which  attended  the  struggles  of  that  country  for 
freedom ;  and  the  bouse  in  which  the  son  is  supposed 
to  have  been  born  in  1577,  is,  we  believe,  still  in 
exisitence^  and  contains  a  monument  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  city,  in  commemoration  of  the  event 
from  which  it  derives  so  much  interest. 


ANTS. 

Thk  different  modes  in  which  Ants,  when  they 
happen  to  meet  during  their  excursions,  mutually 
toach  one  another  with  their  antennae,  appears  to 
constitute  a  kind  of  natural  language,  understood  by 
the  whole  tribe.  This  contact  of  the  antennae 
evidently  admits  of  a  great  variety  of  modifications, 
and  seems  capable  of  supplying  all  the  kin(\s  of 
information  which  these  insects  have  occasion  to 
impart  It  would  seem  impossible,  indeed,  for  all 
the  individuals  composing  these  extensive  societies, 
to  cooperate  effectually  in  the  execution  of  many 
woiks^  calculated  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  com- 
numity,  uiiless  some  such  means  of  communication 
exitted.  There  is  no  evidence  that  sound  is  the 
nediam  of  this  intercourse  -,  for  none,  audible  to  us 
at  leasts  was  ever  known  to  be  emitted  by  these 
insects.  Their  mode  of  communication  appears  to 
be  simply  by  touching  one  another  in  different  ways, 
vith  the  antennae.  Hubers  observations  on  this 
nbject  are  exceedingly  curious.  He  remarks  that 
the  signal  denoting  &e  apprehension  of  danger,  is 
made  by  the  ant  striking  its  head  against  the 
corselet  of  every  ant  which  it  chances  to  meet. 
Etch  ant,  on  receiving  this  intimation,  immediately 
tcts  about  repeating  the  same  signal  to  the  next  ant 
vhidi  comes  in  its  way ;  and  the  alarm  is  thus 
disseminated  with  astonishing  rapidity  throughout 
the  whole  society.  Sentinels  are  at  all  times  stationed 
on  the  outside  of  the  nests,  for  the  purpose  of 
apprizing  the  inhabitants  of  any  danger  that  may 
be  at  hand.  On  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  these 
guardians  quickly  enter  into  the  nest,  and  spread  the 
intelligence  on  every  side  :  the  whole  swarm  is  soon 
ia  motion^  and  while  the  greater  number  of  unts  rush 
farwards  with  desperate  fury,  to  repel  the  attack, 
olhera,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  ofhcc  of  guarding 
tbeeggs  and  the  larvse^  hasten  to  remove  their  charge 

to  places  of  greater  security. ^Dr.  Roget's  Bridge- 

W9ier  ZVMrftte. 
We  remmber  acircamstance  strongly  corroborative 


of  Dr.  Rcget's  description  of  the  method  by  which 
ants  hold  communications  with  each  other. 

During  the  autumn  of  183-1,  the  writer,  aocom 
panied  by  a  few  friends,  took  an  excursion  into 
the  country,  on  the  borders  of  the  New  Forest 
Hampshire,  where  a  few  preliminary  arrangements 
seconded  by  the  kindness  of  a  neighbouring  cottager, 
enabled  us  to  partake  of  a  most  refreshing  meal, 
seated  on  the  ground,  in  the  centre  of  a  wood  ot 
several  acres'  extent.  Our  wants  being  satisfied,  the 
best  means  of  disposing  of  the  fragments  next 
claimed  our  attention.  That  duty,  as  respected  our 
own  species,  being  satisfactorily  performed,  we  began 
to  look  about  for  some  deserving  objects,  on  whom 
to  bestow  sundry  rations  of  shrimp-shells,  crumbs  of 
bread,  and  of  plum-cake. 

At  the  edge  of  a  path  within  the  wood,  we  dis- 
covered part  of  a  colony  of  large,  black  ants,  in 
full  march,  chiefly  in  one  direction,  but  whether  the 
greatest  number  were  going  from  home,  or  returning 
thither,  wc  could  not  satisfactorily  ascertain  ^  both 
ends  of  the  track  in  which  they  were  moving  termi- 
nating among  the  plants,  brushwood,  and  dead 
leaves,  with  which  the  surrounding  space  was  thickly 
covered.  Our  fragments  were  voted  as  a  fitting  largess 
for  these  industrious  and  provident  insects  j  and  being 
deposited  at  three  different  places,  near  to  the  line  in 
which  the  Ants  were  moving,  we  attentively  observed 
their  conduct.  The  important  discovery  was  soon 
made,  that  a  supply  of  food  had  arrived;  but,  con- 
trary to  our  expectations,  we  noticed  that  the  savoury 
morsels  seemed  for  a  time  to  attract  but  very  little 
attention.  That  some  new  arrangement  had  taken 
place  among  the  ants  was  manifest,  by  the  hurried 
manner  in  which  they  appeared  to  move.  A  few  lin- 
gered near  to  the  food  thus  placed  within  their  reach , 
they  seemed,  however,  to  perform  the  duty  of  sentinels, 
as  we  could  not  observe  that  any  one  individual  wao 
engaged  in  eating.  Meanwhile,  scouts  were  evidently 
busy  in  communicating  intelligence,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  done  in  the  way 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Roget  3  namely,  by  touching  those 
they  met  with  their  antennae,  that  is,  the  horns  or 
feelers,  projecting  from  their  heads.  Some  of  those 
to  whom,  as  we  supposed,  the  intelligence  was 
imparted,  pursued  their  journey  with  increased 
alacrity ;  whilst  others  turned  back,  and  with  equal 
haste  seemed  to  be  carrying  the  good  news  to  head- 
quarters. 

The  effects  of  these  communications  soon  became 
apparent.  Reinforcements  were  momentarily  seen 
making  their  way  with  every  symptom  df  haste, 
towards  the  spot  whither,  as  we  may  imagine,  they 
had  been  directed  to  repair.  Some  of  these  newly- 
arrived  ants  stopped  at  the  first  heap  of  food  they 
reached,  as  if  the  precise  duty  allotted  to  them  had 
been  accurately  denoted  j  others,  passing  on  to  the 
next  heap,  began  to  work  with  the  same  energy  as 
their  companions  whom  they  had  left  a  short 
distance  behind  them  3  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  ground  was  literally  covered  with  the  hosts 
which  had  thus  simultaneously  assembled  to  carry 
off  the  spoils.  The  small  pieces  of  food  were  disposed 
of  without  confusion  or  difficulty ;  the  larger  portions 
required  the  exercise  of  strength,  combined  with 
considerable  skill,  to  effect  their  removal.  Deeply 
interested  in  the  proceedings  of  these  little  creatures, 
we  continued  to  watch  them  until  the  gathering 
shadows  admonished  us  to  hasten  home.  We  left 
the  ants  still  at  work  j  storing  up  against  the  day  of 
need,  the  food  which  had  thus  so  opportunely  for 
them  been  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  their  abode. 

O.N. 
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Ih  &  former  Dumber  we  described  the  method  of 
preparing  a  Horlut  Siecut*,  for  the  preservation  of 
subjects  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Objects 
connected  with  other  branches  of  Natural  History 
are,  in  many  instances,  easily  preserved,  and  the 
collections  tlius  formed  are  equally  interesting  and 
instructive;  insects,  in  particular,  are  most  splendid 
illustrations  of  the  wonders  of  the  creatiouj  and  the 
MUrchiag  fur  and  capturing  the  various  species,  is  the 
cause  of  many  a  healthy  ramble,  while  the  observation 
of  their  wonderful  instincts  materially  tends  to  elevate 
the  mind. 

The  Coleopterous  insects  {the  beelUs,)  are  much 
more  readily  collected  and  preserved,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  occupy  less  room  than  the  Lepidoptera, 
(bvtl^ftiet.) 

For  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Colcoptera,  the 
collector  must,  in  the  first  instance,  provide  himself 
with  a  number  of  chip  boxes  aud  very  slender  pins, 
prepared  for  the  express  purpose ;  along  the  bottom^ 


The  next  engraving    represents    the    method 
setting  a  coleopturous  insect :  in  thia  caae  it  is  mere 


and  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  these  boxes,  narrow  strips 
of  cork  are  to  be  glued,  and  the  insects,  when  taken 
and  killed,  are  to  be  pinned  to  these  strips  of  cork, 
by  means  of  a  pin,  passed  through  their  bodies  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  left  wing-case.  Several  little 
implements  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  beetles,  ae,  for  instance,  a  di^er,  fix^d  in  a  strong 


wooden  handle ;  a  pair  of  brass  forceps ;  and  a  hatful  of 

small  pill-boxes,  to  put  in,  singly,  those 

species  that  are  apt  to  devour  each  other 

when  placed  together.     Insects  that  are 

harmless  may  he  put  into   a  tin  box, 

about  five  inches  long,  formed  after  this 

fashion;  the  broad  shoulder  preventing 

their  escape  when  the  cork  is  withdrawn 

for  the  purpose  of  introducing  another 

specimen.     The  use  of  the  di^er  is  to 

penetrate  the  earth,  or  remove  the  bark, 

and  other  substances,  underwhich  insects 

lurk,  and  the  forceps  will  assist  in  the 

capture  of  those  which  are  too  small  to 

be  seized  with  the  fingers.    The  best  way 

to  kill  beetles  b  to  immerse  them,  for  a 

moment,  in  scalding  water. 

The  boxes  we  have  described,  may  be  considered 

as  so  many  magazines,  or  store-houses,  from  which 

the  different  varieties  may  be  afterwards  culled  and 

$tt,  before  they  are  introduced  into  the  cabinet.     The 

ultiiuf  of  a  beetle  is  very  simple ;   it  is  performed  on 

a  thin  board,  covered  with  cork,  neatly  smoothed, 

over  which  a  sheet  of  drawing-paper  has  been  pasted, 

capable   of  receiving  on  its   surface  a  considerable 

Boubcr  of  Insects. 

■  Saf  ^rvrrf«)i  HvvlM,  Vf),  tV.,  p.  107. 


necessary  to  make  the  joints  of  the  beetle  pliable,  li 
placing  it  for  several  days  on  a  piece  of  cork,  on 
some  wet  sand,  in  a  covei«d  vessel;  and  then  hsrii 
pinned  it  on  the  setting-boaird,  to  arrange  the  Iq 
and  antenne,  and  keep  them  in  their  places,  nnl 
dry,  by  means  of  a  number  of  pins. 

Sometimes  it  is  wished  to  display  the  wings  ei 
panded,  and  in  that  cose,  the  pin  must  be  thi« 
through  the  thorax  (chest)  of  the  creature,  id 
not  the  wings:  small  triangular  pieces  of  pMfc 
board  are  then  employed  to  keep  the  wings  in  tb 
proper  position  until  dry,  as  seen  in  the  next  ea 
graving.   This  last  plan  is  also  applied  in  the  omogt 


ment  of  the  wings  of  butterflies  and  moths.  AM 
the  employment  of  any  of  these  methods.  At 
setting-board  must  be  placed  in  a  dry  sitoatioa  fix 
several  days,  before  the  insects  are  removed  to  th) 
cabinet. 

The  beat  description  of  cabinet  for  the  recepti* 
of  insects  is  a  series  of  drawers,  each  covered  wiA 
a  pone  of  glass  in  a  narrow  mahogany  frame  9 
bi^e,  which  fits  very  tightly  into  the  top  of  Ai 
drawer,  but  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  remox^ 
when  necessary;  and  as  these  drawers  con  be  ns^ 
singly,  the  expense  incnrred  will  be  gradual.  A* 
bottom  of  these  drawers  is  Uned  with  corit,  and  A* 
best  mode  of  doing  this,  is  to  procure  a  bundle  •( 
the  corit  from  which  corit  udes  are  cut,  and  bu* 
each  piece  split  into  two;  both  sides  ore  then  is^ 
level,  and  as  many  [rieces  as  aie  necessary  to  g«M 
th«  bottou)  i;^  OIK  dnwfr  im  gltwdtogrtherbriki 
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edges,  and  when  dry,  the  upper  surface  is  rubbed 
level  with  pumice>stone ;  the  whole  is  then  cut  as 
if  it  were  one  piece,  to  the  exact  size  of  the  drawer, 
and  firmly  glued  to  the  bottom;  it  is  afterwards 
neatly  covered  with  paper  and  ruled  in  columns,  the 
name  of  the  genus  being  carefully  written  in  its 
proper  place,  and  room  left  for  the  specimen.  A  space 
is  also  generally  left  in  the  thickness  of  the  sides 
of  the  drawer,  to  receive  a  piece  of  camphor;  the 
scent  of  this  prevents  the  specimens  being  attacked 
by  the  destructive  mites  which  would  otherwise 
speedily  destroy  them. 


EfrECT   OF   MUSIC. 


In  my  early  youth,  I  went  with  some  other  young  people, 
equally  devoid  of  care,  one  day  during  the  extreme  heat  of 
summer,  to  seek  for  coolness  and  fresh  air  on  one  of  the 
lofty  mountains  which  surround  the  Lago  Maggiore,  in 
Lombardy.    Having  reached  by  day-break  the  middle  of 
the  ascent,  we  stopped  to  contemplate  the  Borromean  isles, 
which  were  displayed  under  our  feet,  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  when  we  were  surrounded  by  a  large  flock  of  sheep, 
which  were  leaving  the  fold  to  go  to  their  pasture.    One  of 
our  party,  who  was  no  bad  performer  on  the  flute,  and  who 
always  carried  his  instrument  along  with  him,  took  it  out 
of  his  pocket.    "  I  am  going,"  said  he,  «•  to  turn  Corydon ; 
let  us  see  whether  Virgil's  sheep  will  recognise   their 
pastor.'*     He  began  to  play.    The  sheep  and  goats,  which 
were  following  one  another  towards  the  mountain,  with 
their  heads  luinging  down,  raised  them  at  the  first  sound 
of  the  flute,  and  all,  with  a  general  and  hasty  movement, 
turned  to  the  side  from  whence  the  agreeable  noise  pro- 
ceeded.   Gradually  they  flocked  round  the  musician,  and 
listened  with  motionless  attention.  He  ceased  playing :  still 
the  sheep  did  not  stir.  The  shepherd,  with  his  sUff,  obliged 
those  nearest  to  him  to  move  on.    They  obeyed ;  but  no 
sooner  did  the  fluter  begin  again  to  playi^  than  his  innocent 
auditors  again  return^  to  him.    The  shepherd,  out  of 
patience,  pelted  them  with  clods  of  earth;  but  not  one 
would  move.    The  fluter  played  with  additional  skill ;  the 
shepherd  fell  into  a  passion,  whistled,  scolded,  and  pelted 
the  poor  fleecy  amateurs  with  stones.     Such  as  were  bit 
by  them  began  to  march,  but  the  others  still  refused  to  stir. 
At  last,  the  shepherd  was  obliged  to  entreat  our  Orpheus 
to  stop  his  magic  sounds ;  the  sheep  then  moved  off,  but 
continued  to  stop  at  a  distance,  as  often  as  our  friend 
resumed  the  agreeable  instrument.    The  tune  he  played 
was  nothing  tnore  than  the  favoitfite  air  of  the  opera  at 
that  time  performing  at  Milan.    As  music  was  our  con 
tinual  employment,  we  were  delighted  with  our  adventure ; 
we  reasoned  upon  it  the  whole  day,  and  concluded  that 

eiysical  pleasure  is  the  basis  of  all  music. — Life  of 
AYDN. 


Nothing  can  exceed  the  elegance  of  those  fbrms  which 
are  presented  in  every  part  of  the  vegetable  kmgdom, 
whether  they  be  considered  with  reference  to  their  direct 
utility  for  the  support  of  individual  life,  and  tlie  continu- 
ance of  the  species,  or  whether  they  be  viewed  as  compo- 
nent parts  o)  that  beauty  which  is  spread  over  the  scenery 
of  natiu-e,  and  is  so  delightfully  refreshing  to  the  eye  of 
every  beholder  alive  to  its  fascinating  charms.  How 
enchanting  are  all  the  varieties  of  flowers,  that  decorate  in 
gay  proftision  every  part  of  the  garden  of  creation ;  and 
into  which,  Uie  further  we  carry  our  philosophic  scrutiny, 
the  more  forcibly  will  our  hearts  be  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  the  divine  appeal,  that  "  Even  Solomon  in  all 

DtS   GLORY  WAS   NOT  ARRAYS  D  LI  KB  ONB  OF  THBSB.** 

HOGET. 


Do  not  depreciate  any  pursuit  which  leads  men  to  con- 
template the  works  of  their  Creator !  The  Linnean  travel- 
ler who,  when  you  look  over  the  pages  of  his  journal,  seems 
to  you  a  mere  botanist,  has  in  his  pursuit,  as  you  have  in 
>ours,  an  object  that  occupies  his  time,  and  fills  his  mind, 
^Qd  satisfies  bis  heart.  It  is  as  innocent  as  yours,  and 
«s  disinterested,  perhaps  more  so ;  because  it  is  not  so 
ambitious.  Nor  is  the  pleasure  which  he  partakes  in  in- 
vestigating the  structure  of  a  plant  less  pure,  or  less 
worthy,  than  what  you  derive  fh)m  perusing  the  poblest 
piodudioDt  of  human  genius,— ^SovtubYi 


EGYPTIAN  MODE  OF  HATCHING  EGGS 

BY   ARTIFICIAL    MEANS. 

The  poultry-yard  was  not  stocked  alone  by  the 
natural  process  of  rearing  chickens^  but  also  by 
artificial  means,  which  the  ingenuity  of  this  people 
had  discovered  j  and  the  eggs  of  fowls  and  geese 
were  hatched  by  ovens,  heated  to  a  requisite  tempera- 
ture, which  imitated  the  warmth,  while  they  dis- 
pensed with  the  necessity  of  the  sitting  of  the  hens. 
This  custom  has  been  handed  down  to  their  descend- 
ants ;  and  the  Copts,  in  various  parts  of  Egypt, 
supply  the  markets,  during  the  Spring,  with  the 
chickens  this  ingenious  process  has  enabled  them  to 
rear.  I  may  be  excused  for  introducing  a  brief 
notice  of  the  means  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  proprietors  of  ovens  make  the  round  of  the 
villages  in  their  vicinity,  and^  collect  the  eggs  from 
the  peasants,  which  they  give  in  charge  to  the  rearers, 
who,  without  any  previous  examination,  place  all 
they  receive  on  mats  strewed  with  bran,  in  a  room 
eleven  feet  square,  with  a  fiat  roof,  and  about  four 
feet  high  {  over  which  is  a  chamber  of  the  same  size, 
but  with  a  vaulted  roof,  and  about  nine  feet  high ; 
a  small  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  vault  admitting 
light  during  the  warm  weather,  and  another  of  larger 
diameter,  immediately  below,  communicating  with 
the  oven,  through  whose  ceiling  it  is  pierced.  By 
this,  also,  the  man  descends  to  observe  the  eggs  ; 
but  in  the  cold  season  both  these  are  closed,  and  a 
lamp  is  kept  burning  instead  -,  another  entrance  at 
the  front  part  of  the  oven  being  then  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  shut  immediately  on  his,  quitting 
it.  In  the  upper  room  is  the  fire,  disposed  along  the 
whole  length  of  two  troughs,  based  with  earthen 
slabs,  reaching  from  one  side  to  the  other,  against 
the  front  and  back  walls.  In  the  oven  the  eggs  are 
placed  in  a  line  corresponding  to,  .and  immediately 
below  the  fires,  where  they  remain  half  a  day  3  they 
are  then  removed,  and  others  (from  a  heap  in  the 
centre,)  are  arranged  in  their  stead,  and  so  on,  till  all 
have  taken  their  equal  share  of  the  warmest  positions, 
to  which  each  set  returns  again  and  again,  in  regular 
succession,  till  the  expiration  of  six  days.  They  are 
then  held  up  one  by  one,  towards  a  strong  light,  and 
if  the  egg  appears  clear,  and  of  a  uniform  colour, 
it  is  evident  it  has  not  succeeded ;  but  if  it  shows  an 
opaque  substance  within,  or  the  appearance  of  dif- 
ferent shades,  the  chicken  is  already  formed;  and 
these  last  are  all  returned  to  the  oven  for  other  four 
days,  their  positions  being  changed  as  before. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  four  days  they  are  removed 
to  another  oven,  over  which,  however,  are  no  fires. 
Here  they  lie  for  five  days  in  one  heap,  the  aperture 
in  the  roof  and  the  door  being  closed  with  tow,  to 
exclude  the  air  -,  after  which  they  are  placed  sepa- 
rately, about  one  or  two  inches  apart,  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  mats,  which  are  sprinkled  with  a  little 
bran.  They  are  now  continually  turned  and  shifted 
from  one  part  of  the  mats  to  another,  for  six  or  seven 
days,  all  air  being  carefully  excluded ;  during  which 
time  they  are  constantly  examined  by  one  of  the 
rearers,  who  applies  each  singly  to  his  upper  eyelid. 
Those  which  are  cold,  prove  the  chickens  to  be  dead, 
but  warmth  greater  Uian  the  human  skin,  is  the 
favourable  sign  that  they  have  succeeded.  At  length 
the  chicken,  breaking  its  egg,  gradually  comes  forth ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  see  some  half- exposed, 
and  half-covered  by  the  shell,  while  they  chirp  in 
their  confinement,  which  they  appear  so  desirous  to 
quit.  The  total  number  of  days  is  generally  twenty- 
one,  but  some  eggs  with  a  thin  shell,  remain  but 
eighteen.     The  average  of  those  that  succeed  is  two- 

tbirds^  vbicb  »r«.r«turR94  by  tb«  r^^arers  to  the 
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proprietors,  who  restore  to  the  peasants  one-half  of 
the  chickens,  the  other  heing  kept  as  payment  for 
their  expenses.  The  size  of  the  building  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  means  or  speculation  of  the  proprietors ; 
but  the  general  plan  is  usually  the  same,  being  a 
series  of  eight  or  ten  ovens  (and  upper  rooms)  on 
either  side  of  a  passage,  about  a  hundred  feet  by 
fifteen,  and  twelve  in  height.  The  thermometer,  in 
any  part  of  it,  is  not  less  than  24°  Reaum.  (SG''  Fahr.,) 
but  the  average  heat  in  the  ovens  does  not  reach  the 
temperature  of  fowls,  which  is  32®  Reaum.  Excessive 
heat  or  cold  are  equally  prtyudicjfj  to  thi§  process  j 
and  the  only  season  of  the  year  at  which  they  succeed, 
is  from  the  15th  of  Imsheer  (23rd  of  February)  to 
the  15th  of  Bararaoodoh  (2Uh  of  April,)  beyond 
which  time  they  can  scarcely  reckon  upoi^  jnpre  than 
two  or  three  in  a  hundred. 

[Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,] 


Of  the  uncertainty  of  success,  we  have  examples  every  day 
before  us.  Scarcely  can  a  man  turn  his  eyes  upon  the 
world,  without  obser\ing  the  sudden  rotation  of  aflfairs,  the 
ruin  of  the  alllucnt,  the  downfall  of  the  hij^h ;  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  hoped,  that  no  man.  to  whom  the  opportu- 
nities of  such  obsen'utions  occur,  can  forbear  applying  them 
to  his  own  condition,  and  reflecting,  that  what  he  now  con- 
templates in  another,  he  may  in  a  few  days  experience 
himself. — Dr.  Johnson. 


A  SPECIOUS  sophistry  is  not  sound  argument.  I  cannot 
allow  you  to  misapply  a  Scripture  rule.  Though  Providence 
has  decreed  that  all  things  should  work  together  for  good, 
it  offers  us  no  latitude  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of 
it.  Our  duty  is  defined ;  we  must  perform  our  part  as  well 
as  we  can,  and  keep  ourselves  unspotted  lr6m  the  world, 
leaving  events  in  which  we  have  no  power  given  us  of 
interference,  to  the  wisdom  of  Him,  whose  ways  are  not  as 
our  ways.  We  learn  much  better  from  positive  than  from 
negative  precepts.  The  mind  of  man  is  easily  corrupted, 
and  clings  with  tenacity  to  what  it  were  better  to  forget. 
Whatever  we  desire  to  keep  a  stranger  from  the  heart 
should  not  be  familiarized  to  the  imagination.  Vice  is  so 
alluring,  that  all  the  penalties  appended  to  its  indulgence, 
by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  are  found  unequal  to  its  sup- 
pression; but  if  the  charms  of  wit  and  humour  be  employed 
to  palliate  its  criminality,  and  trifle  with  its  punishment, 
we  may  anticipate  the  conclusion,  and  expect  to  see  the 
day  when  its  progress  will  bo  unresisted.  Do  not  fancy 
that  there  is  any  class  of  men  exempt  from  the  charge 
of  infection.  The  stately  quarto,  like  a  whited  sepulchre, 
may  hide  its  contents  under  a  splendid  covering,  but  death 
and  destruction  may  be  its  inmates ;  rank  and  wealth 
confer  no  privilege,  and  afford  no  amulet  to  preserve  them 
from  the  contamination  of  immorality,  alike  fatal  in  its 
effects  to  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor. — B.  S.  H. 

FLATTERY   AND    FRIENDSHIP. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  Friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind ; 

Faithful  Friends  His  hard  to  find. 

Every  man  will  be  tky  Friend 

While  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend. 

But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant, 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  prodigul. 

Bountiful  tlicy  will  him  coll. 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice, 

Quickly  him  they  will  entice. 

But  if  fortune  once  do  frown, 

Then  farewell  his  great  renown : 

They  tliat  fuwn*d  on  him  before, 

Use  his  company  no  more. 

He  that  is  thy  Friend  indeed. 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need. 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep; 

If  thou  wake,  lie  cannot  sleep. 

Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart, 

He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 

These  are  certain  gigns  to  know 

T^ltiiftil  FAmi  from  flattermg  Foow-^Sbjixipsaee. 


AGRICULTURE   AND   GARDENING 

IN  JAPAN. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  thp  world  so  highly 
cultivated,  nor  any  in  which  so  much  food  is  raisec^ 
on  the  same  space  of  ground,  for  the  subsistence  of 
man,  as  in  Japan ;  but  unfortunately,  the  jealousy  of 
the  government  is  so  great,  as  nearly  to  exclude 
strangers  from  the  country,  and  render  our  know- 
ledge of  their  modes   of  culture  very  slight  and 
imperfect,  from  >vhich,  otherwise^  much  might  be 
learnt,  as  they  are  conducted  with  much  ingenuity, 
industry,  and  skill. 

The  land  in  Japan,  as  far  as  it  has  been  seen  by 
Europeans,   is   not,   in  general,  remarkable  for  its 
natural  fertility  ^  it  consists  chiefly  of  clay  or  sand, 
but  of  course  in  so  large  ft  country  there  most  be 
many  varieties  of  soil.     The  land  is  cultivated  by  the 
spade  and  hoe  3  the  plough  is,  however,  sometimes 
used,  and  is  either  drawn  by  horses,  oxen,  or  cows: 
even  the  steep  sides  of  th^  hills  ^nd  mountains  are 
cultivated  to  their  sun^mits,  lyhich  all  travellers  in 
that  country  agree,  has  a  most  ple4«ing  apd  extra- 
ordinary api>earancc.     They  have  no  meadows,  and 
very  few  fences  to  the  iield's,  as  the  small  number  of 
cattle  which  they  have  are  always  kept  the  whole 
year  in  yards.    The  Japanese  bave  ^p  sheep,  and  but 
few  horses,  oxen,  or  cows,  as  they  do  not  eat  animal 
food,  or  use  milk.     The  wheat  and  barley  is  sown  in  • 
beds  of  about  a  foot  in  widtli,  and  the  same  space  is 
left  between  each  bed.     The  com  is  either  sown  in 
drills  the  length  of  the  bedj  or  in  rows  across  it: 
when  the  young  plants  arc  from  eight  inches  to  a 
foot  high,  the  earth  is  dug  out  of  the  space  between 
the  beds,  and  laid  between  the  rows  of  comj  so  that 
the  fields  have  the  appearance,  when  the  corn  is 
young,  of  cabbage -seed  beds,  with    renches  between 
them.     The  wheat  is  sown  in  November,  and  is  ripe 
in  June  j — the  barley  is  sown  in  Octp^ier,  ipd  is  ripe 
in  May.     As  there  are  so  few  quadrupeds  kept  in 
Japan,  every  possible  care  is  taken  pf  whatever  will 
form  manure.     The  economy  in  this  respect  often 
rendering   the   country  disagpreeable,   and  even  nn- 
healthy.     All   fhe   refuse   of  the   houses  is  saved, 
either  in  large  eartl^ern  jars,  or  in  holes  i  this  mixtore 
is  formed  into  ^  liquid  hodge-podge  manure,  vhich 
is  carried  in  pails,  and  poured  from   a  l&dks  <n 
the   com  when  it  is  about  six  inches  high.    This 
operation  is  performed  twice  to  each  crop  of  con> 
The  Japanese  weed  the  crops  of  com  with  the  greatest 
industry;  so  much  so,  that  Thunberg,  who  vas  a 
botanist,  and  yi^ited  Japan  in  quest  oF  new  plantfi 
complains  that  in  a  long  journey  in  which  he  ei- 
pectcd  to  collect  many  plants^,  he  could  hardly  dis- 
cover a  weed  in  whole  provincc9. 

Rice  being  the  principal  article  of  subsistence  in 
Japan,  the  greatest  pains  is  taken  with  its  cuHnR* 
There  are  several  modes  of  cultivating  it,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  most  commoa 
method  is,  in  April,  to  turn  over  the  ground  with  a 
hoe,  then,  by  means  of  raised  borders,  the  land  is  Uid 
under  water.  The  rice  is  sown  in  beds,  and  vbes 
the  plants  arc  six  inches  high,  they  are  taken  np  i* 
tufts  or  small  clusters,  containing  several  plants. 
These  are  planted  in  the  rice-groimd,  about  six  inches 
between  each  tuft  j  this  work  is  always  performed  bf 
the  women,  who  wade  about  in  the  water  at  least  : 
six  inches  deep.  The  rice  is  ripe  in  November,  it  is  j 
then  mown,  bound  up  in  bundles,  and  carried  hofflC' 
The  mere  striking  the  ears  against  a  band  or  any  hv^ 
body,  causes  the  com  to  fall  from  the  ears;  M 
before  the  husk  can  be  separated  from  the  grain,  * 
second  thrashing  or  stamping  is  necessary:  thif^ 
performed  by.  placing  the  c^m  in  41  ^loUoved  h|o4  ^ 
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wood,  forming  a  kind  of  mortar^  and  pounding  it  with 
a  wooden  pestle. 

Besides  the  great  \VBe  of  the  grain  of  rice,  the 
straw  is  of  much  importance^  Its  the  Japanese  make 
their  shoes  of  plaited  sttraw.  A  pmt  bf  ^ese  is  often 
worn  out  in  a  day,  if  they  are  much  walked  in. 
When  the  weather  is  wet,  and  the  gjrotmd  muddy, 
they  are  most  uncomfortable  to  wear.  Their  large 
hats  are  also  made  of  plaited  rice-straw. 

Barley,  wheats  and  coleseed^  are  all  thrashed  in  a 
plain  and  artless  manner,  on  striiw  mats,  in  the  open 
air,  and  frequently  before  the  dodrsi  of  the  houses, 
with  flails  which  have  three  swingles;  Buckwheat  is 
cultivated,  and  of  thii^  the  iiieai  caked  are  made, 
which  are  boiled,  and  frequently  coloufed  -,  these  are 
sold  very  cheap  in  th^  villages,  to  iraveliers.  Several 
kinds  of  beans,  peas,  and  dentils,  are  cultivated  in 
abundance.  Turnips  are  cultivated,  and  they  grow 
very  large,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  manure,  they 
have  a  very  rank  and  strong  taste;  and  strangers  do 
not  like  them,  though  the  hatives  eat  them  in  great 
quantities,  both  dressed  and  raw.  The  carrots  are  of 
a  yellowish  cast;  only  a  few  potatoes  are  grown. 
Among  the  esculent  roots,  batatas  is  the  most  culti- 
vated. Melons,  both  white  and  red-fleshed,  are  grown, 
and  pumpkins  which  are  used  for  soup.  Cucumbers, 
which  are  eaten  bdtfa  raw  and  pidkled.  Conomen  for 
pickling ;  calabashes,  or  bottle-gourds  for  flanks.  For 
seasoning,  they  cultivate  a  ticw  species  of  ginger,  and 
the  pepper-shrub,  of  which  both  the  leaves  and  fruit 
arc  used.  Various  sorts  of  mushrooms  are  in  great 
request,  and  occur  commonly  in  the  shops,  dried  for 
sale,  and  are  in  da^ly  use  for  soups  and  sauces.  The 
buds  of  the  yell,  t^  water  buck-b€an  are  steeped  in 
brine,  and  used  for  pickled.  They  also  cultivate  the 
red  beet,  fennel,  n>0  6l^s,  dill,  anide,  parsley,  aspara- 
gus, leeks,  onions,  biack  radish,  lettuce,  succory, 
endive,  and  many  kinds  of  esculent  vegetables  not 
known  in  our  gardens.  The  Indian  kale  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent,  out  of  which  the  Japanese 
express  oil  for  their  lamps :  in  April,  when  it  is  in 
flower,  the  fields  have  a  most  pleasing  appearance 
from  the  yellow  blossoms;  The  sesamum  is  grown 
in  many  parts  of  Japan,  and  from  the  small  seed  an 
oil  is  expressed,  used  there,  as  in  India,  for  dressing 
the  food.  The  cotton  or  tea  plants  are  cultivated  to 
a  great  extent  3  also  the  varnish-tree,  the  camphor- 
tree,  the  mulberry  for  the  numerous  silk-worms,  and 
many  kinds  of  forest- trees,  some  of  which  are  peculiar 
to  Japan.  The  desserts  hi  Japan  consist  of  many 
kinds  of  well-tasted  fmits,  which  are  cultivated  in 
the  gardens.  Shaddocks,  Seville  and  China  oranges, 
pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  medlars  of  a  very 
delicious  taste,  figs,  grapes,  pomegranates,  Spanish 
fig,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  nuts  of  several  sorts,  some  of 
which  are  peculiar  to  these  regions;  two  sorts  of 
barberry,  and  several  fruits  not  known  in  Europe. 

Most  of  the  natives  of  Japan  take  great  delight  in 
their  gardens,  and  cultivate  with  much  care,  majo^ 
kinds  of  flowers,  and  plant  fltrwering- shrubs  before 
their  houses,  and  also  form  hedges  of  shrubs  about 
their  farms,  on  account  of  their  beautiful  blossoms. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  hedges  of  the 
maples  indigenous  to  this  country. 

Like  their  neighbours  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese 
are  very  fond  of  double  flowers,  and  have  an  endless 
variety  of  double-blossomed  peach,  cherry,  plum,  and 
many  other  varieties.  They  also  plant  dwarf  trees  in 
flowerpots,  often  with  pumice  or  other  porous  stones, 
instead  of  earth.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
their  fiavourite  plants  f  of  the  Azalea  and  Chrysan- 
themum, liiey  have  numerous  beautiful  varieties» 
t Abridfta  tnm  Pa«to)i*i  HinriicnUurut  RigUttr,^ 


FEMALE  EXCELLENCE. 

A  TAXE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

The  sufierings  qf  Lady  Harriet  Acland,  in  the  cam-* 
paign  of  Canada  in  1777,  are  too  interesting  to 
require  any  apology  for  inserting  an  account  of  them 
in  the  Saturday  Magazine.  So  distinguished  an 
example^ of  female  heroism  sheds  a  lustre  on  the 
annals  of  the  family.  It  is  related  by  Lieut. -General 
Burgoyne,  in  his  State  of  the  Expedition  to  Canada, 
.  Lady  Harriet ,  Acland,  daughter  of  Stephen  first 
Earlof  Ilchester,  had  accompanied  her  husband.  Major 
John  Dyke  Aclax^d,  to  Canada,  in  the  year  1776. 
In  the  course  of  that  campaign  she  had  traversed  a 
vast  space  df  country,  in  different  extremities  of  sea- 
sons, and  with  difficulties  that  an  European  travellei 
will  not  easily  conceive,  to  attend  her  husband,  in  a 
poor  hut  at  Chamblee  upon  his  sick  bed.  In  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  of  1777,  she  was  restrained 
from  offering  herself  to  a  share  of  the  hazard  ex- 
pected before  Ticonderoga,  by  the  positive  injunction 
of  her  husband.  The  day  after  the  conquest  of  that 
place,  he  was  badly  wounded,  and  she  crossed  Lake 
Champlain  to  join  him. 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered.  Lady  Harriet  pro- 
ceeded to  follow  his  fortunes  through  the  campaign  ; 
and  at  Fort  Edward,  or  at  the  next  camp,  she  obtained 
a  two-wheel  tumbril,  a  kind  of  cart  which  had  been 
constructed  by  the  artillery,  similar  to  the  carriage 
then  used  for  the  mail  upon  the  great  roads  of  England. 
Major  Acland  commanded  the  British  grenadiers, 
which  were  attached  to  General  Frazer's  corps,  and, 
consequently,  were  the  most  advanced  post  of  the 
army.  Their  situations  were  so  alert,  that  no  persons 
slept  out  of  their  clothes.  In  one  of  these  positions,  a 
tent,  in  which  the  Major  and  Lady  Harriet  were  asleep, 
suddenly  took  fire.  An  orderly  serjeant  of  grenadiers, 
with  great  hazard  of  suffocation,  draped  out  the  first 
person  he  caught  hold  of,  who  proved  to'  be  tiie  Major. 
It  happened  that,  in  the  same  instant,  she  had,  un- 
knowing what  she  did,  and  perhaps  not  perfectly 
awake,  providentially  made  her  escape  by  creeping 
under  the  back  part  of  the  tent.  The  first  object 
she  saw,  upon  the  recovery  of  her  senses,  was  the 
Major  on  the  other  side ;  and,  in  the  same  instant, 
he  was  again  in  the  fire  in  search  of  her.  The  ser- 
jeant again  saved  him,  but  not  without  the  Major 
being  severely  burned  in  the  face  and  different  parts 
of  the  body.  Every  thing  they  had  with  them  in  the 
tent  was  consumed.  This  accident  happened  a  little 
time  before  the  army  had  passed  the  Hudson's  River. 
It  neither  ,altered  the  resolution  nor  the  cheerfulness 
of  Lady  Harriet,  and  she  continued  her  progress,  a 
partaker  of  the  fatigues  of  the  advanced  corps. 

The  next  call  upon  her  fortitude  was  of  a  different 
nature,  and  more  distressful  as  of  longer  suspense. 
On  the  march  of  the  19th,  the  grenadiers  being  liable 
to  action  at  every  step,  she  had  been  directed  by  the 
major  to  follow  the  route  of  the  artillery  and  baggage, 
which  was  not  exposed.  At  the  time  the  action 
began,  she  found  herself  near  a  small  uninhabited 
hut,  where  she  alighted.  When  it  was  known  that 
the  engagement  was  becoming  general  and  bloody,  the 
surgeons  of  the  hospital  took  possession  of  the  same 
place,  as  the  most  convenient  for  the  first  care  qf  the 
wounded.  Thus  was  this  lady  in  hearing  of  one  con- 
tinued fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  for  some  hours 
together,  concluding  from  the  post  of  her  husband 
at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  that  he  was  in  the 
most  exposed  part  of  the  action.  She  had  three 
female  companions,  the  Baroness  of  Reidessel,  and 
the  wives  of  two  British  oflicers.  Major  Hamage, 
and  Lieutenant,  Reynell  1  but  in  the  event,  their 
presence   ■arved   but    for    littU    oomrort*     M^jor 
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Ilarnagc  was  soon  brought  to  the  surgeons  very 
badly  wounded;  and  a  little  while  after  came  the 
intelligence^  that  Lietitenant  Rcynell  was  shot  dead ! 
Imagination  will  want  no  help  to  figure  the  state  of 
the  whole  group. 

From  the  date  of  that  action  to  the  7th  of  October, 
Lady  Harriet,  with  her  usual  serenity,  stood  pre- 
pared for  new  trials  :  and  it  was  her  lot,  that  their 
severity  increased  with  their  numbers !  She  was 
again  exposed  to  the  hearing  of  the  whole  action  of 
that  day,  and  at  last  received  the  shock  of  her  indi- 
vidual misfortune,  mixed  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
general  calamity.  The  troops  were  defeated,  and 
Major  Acland,  desperately  woundad,  was  a  prisoner. 
The  day  of  the  8th,  was  passed  by  Lady  Harriet  and 
her  companions  in  common  anxiety  ^  not  a  tent  nor 
a  shed  was  standing,  except  what  belonged  to  the 
hospital,  tind  their  refuge  was  among  the  wounded 
and  the  dying. 

"  I  soon  received  a  message  from  Lady  Harriet/* 
adds  General  Bui^oyne,  "  submitting  to  my  decision 
a  proposal,  (and  expressing  an  earnest  solicitude  to 
execute  it,  if  not  interfering  with  my  designs,)  that 
she  might  pass  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  request 
General  Gates's  permission  to  attend  her  husband. 
Though  I  was  ready  to  believe,  for  I  had  experienced 
the  fact,  that  patience  and  fortitude,  as  well  as  every 
virtue,  in  a  supreme  degree,  were  to  be  found  under  the 
most  tender  forms,  I  was  astonished  at  this  proposal. 
After  so  long  an  agitation  of  the  spirits,  and  ex- 
hausted not  only  for  want  of  rest,  but  absolutely 
want  of  food,  drenched  in  rains  for  twelve  hours 
together,  that  a  woman  should  be  capable  of  such 
an  undertaking  as  delivering  herself  to  the  enemy, 
probably  in  the  night,  and  uncertain  into  what  hands 
she  might  fall,  appeared  an  effort  above  human 
nature.  The  assistance  I  was  enabled  to  give  was 
small  indeed  -,  I  had  not  even  a  cup  of  wine  to  offer 
her;  but  I  was  told,  she  had  found  from  some  kind  and 
fortunate  hand,  a  little  rum  and  dirty  water.  All  I 
could  furnish  to  her  was  an  open  boat,  and  a  few  lines 
to  General  Gates,  recommending  her  to  his  attention. 
"  Mr.  Brudenell,  the  chaplain  to  the  artillery, 
readily  undertook  to  accompany  her  ;  and  with  one 
female  servant,  and  the  Major's  valet- de-chambre, 
(who  had  a  ball,  which  he  had  received  in  the  late 
action,  then  in  his  shoulder,)  she  was  rowed  down  the 
river  to  meet  the  enemy.  But  her  distresses  were 
not  yet  to  end.  The  night  was  advanced  before  the 
boat  reached  the  enemy^s  out-posts ;  and  the  sentinel 
would  not  allow  them  even  to  come  on  shore.  In  vain 
Mr.  Brudenell  offered  the  flag  of  truce,  and  represent- 
ed to  him  the  circumstances  of  his  extraordinary  fel- 
low-passenger. The  guard,  apprehensive  of  treachery, 
and  punctilious  to  their  orders,  threatened  to  fire  into 
the  boat  if  they  stirred  before  day-light.  Her  anxiety 
and  sufferings  wcijp  thus  protracted  through  seven  or 
eight  dark  and  cold  hours ;  and  her  reflections  upon 
that  first  reception,  could  not  give  her  very  encourag- 
ing ideas  of  the  treatment  she  was  afterwards  to  expect. 
But  it  is  due  to  justice,  at  the  close  of  this  adventiu'c, 
to  say,  that  she  was  received  and  accommodated  by 
General  Gates,  with  all  the  humanity  and  respect 
that  her  rank,  her  merits,  and  her  fortunes  deserved. 
"  Let  such  as  are  affected  by  these  circumistances 
of  alarm,  hardship,  and  danger,  recollect,  that  the 
subject  of  them  was  a  woman  of  the  most  tender 
and  delicate  frame,  of  the  gentlest  manners,  habi- 
tuated to  all  the  soft  elegancies  and  refined  enjoy- 
ments that  attend  high  birth  and  fortune ;  and  far 
advanced  in  a  istate  in  which  the  tender  cares  always 
due  to  the  sex,  become  indispensably  necessary* 
But  her  mi&d  was  formed  for  such  trials  !** 


THE    SQUIRE  S    PEW. 

A  iLAyTiNo  ray  of  evening  light 
Shoots  tliro*  the  ycUow  frame, 

It  makes  the  faded  cnmson  bright, 
And  yields  tlio  fringe  a  gem. 

The  window's  gothic  frame-work  falls, 

In  obUque  sliadow  on  the  walls. 

And  since  those  trappings  first  were  new, 

How  many  a  cloudless  day 
To  rob  the  velvet  of  its  hue, 

Has  come,  and  past  away; 
How  many  a  setting  sun  hath  made 
That  curious  lattice-work  of  shade. 
Crumbled  beneath  the  hillock  green 

Tliat  cunning  hand  must  be, 
That  carved  this  fretted  door,  I  ween, 

Acorn  and  fleur-de-lis; 
And  now  the  worm  hath  done  her  part 
In  mimicking  the  chisers  art. 
In  days  of  yore,  (as  now  we  call,) 

When  the  first  James  was  king, 
Tlie  coiully  Knight  from  yonder  hall. 

Hither  his  train  did  bring. 
All  seated  round  in  order  due, 
With  broider'd  suit  and  buckled  shoe. 

On  damask  cushions,  set  in  fringe, 

All  revVently  they  knelt, 
Prayer-Book  with  brazen  hasp  and  hinge, 

In  ancient  English  spelt, 
Each  holding  in  a  lily  hand, 
liesponsive  at  the  priest's  command. 
Then  streaming  down  the  vaulted  aislo, 

The  sunbeam  long  and  lone 
Illumes  the  characters  awhile 

Of  their  inscription-stone ; 
And  there  in  marble  hard  and  cold, 
The  Knight  and  all  his  train  behold. 

Outstretch'd  together  are  expressed 

Ho  and  his  lady  fair. 
With  liands  uplifted  on  the  breast 

In  attitude  of  prayer; 
Long-visaged,  clad  in  armour,  be, 
W^itli  ruflled  arm  and  boddice,  she. 
Set  forth,  in  order  as  they  died, 

The  numerous  offspring  bend. 
Devoutly  kneeling  side  by  side, 

As  though  they  did  intend 
For  past  offences  to  atone. 
By  saying  endless  prayers  in  stone. 
Those  mellow  days  are  past  and  dim. 

And  genei'ations  new, 
In  regular  descent  from  him 

Have  fiird  the  stately  pew. 
And  in  the  same  succession  ^ 
To  occupy  the  vault  below. 

And  now  the  modem-polished  squire 

With  his  gay  train  appear. 
Who  duly  to  the  Imll  retire 

A  season  every  year. 
And  fill  the  seat  with  belle  and  beanx 
As  'twas  so  many  yeara  ago. 

Ferclumce  all  thoughtless  as  they  tread 

The  hollow-sounding  floor 
Of  that  dark  house  of  kindred  dead 

Which  shall,  as  liei*etofore. 
In  turn  receive  to  silent  rest. 
Another  and  another  guesL 

Tlie  feathcr'd  hearse  and  sable  train 

In  all  its  wonted  state. 
Shall  wind  along  the  village-lane 

And  stand  before  the  gate. 
Brought  many  a  distant  country  thro* 
To  join  the  final  rendezvous. 

And  when  the-race  is  swept  away 

All  to  their  dusty  beds, 
Still  shall  the  mellow  evening  ray 

Sliine  gently  o*er  their  heads ; 
While  other  faces,  fresh  and  new. 
Shall  occupy  tlie  Sqiure*6  Pew. Miss  Tat: 

LONDON : 
JOHN    WILLIAM    PAKKKK,    WK8T    fnAM 
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THE  NATURAL  AND  CIVIL  HISTORY  OF 

CEYLON. 

VII.    The  Pearl  FfSHBRY. 

The  Pearl  Fishery  is,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  raoftt 
interesting  thing  connected  with  this  remarkable  island. 
The  number  of  persons  who  assemble  when  the  season  for 
pearl-diving  commences,  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand, 
consisting  of  divers,  mariners,  merchants,  and  tradesmen 
of  every  description.  "  The  fishery  is  described  by  Caasar 
Frederick  and  a  variety  of  authors.  He  informs  us  that 
the  divers  were  chiefly  Christians  of  Malabar  in  his  time. 
They  are  now  a  mixture  of  that  description  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Hindoos;  but  the  superstitions  practised  to 
preserve  the  divers  from  the  sharks,  and  other  dangers  of 
their  profession,  are  all  Hindoo.  Several  fanatics  are  well 
paid  for  their  attendance  during  the  fishery  for  that  purpose ; 
and  the  sharks  are  as  obedient  to  the  conjuration  of  a 
Brahniin,  as  they  could  be  to  that  of  a  Malabar  priest,  for 
the  charm  is  by  no  meant  etiicacioua.  Those  who  wish 
to  inquire  further  into  the  detail,  will  meet  with  a  very 
excellent  account  in  tl»e  Aiiatic  Researches,  vol.  v.,  by  Mr. 
Le  Beck ;  in  that  paper,  he  will  0nd  that  this  fishery  which 
used  to  produce  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  Portuguese 
and  Dutch,  produced  in  the  year  1797  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  under  the  inanasentent  of  the  English." 

"  In  the  age  of  the  reriplus,  none  but  condemned 
criminals  were  employed  in  this  service;  a  practice  common 
to  all  tlie  natives  of  tne  ancient  world,  in  their  mines,  in 
their  galleys,  in  the  construction  of  their  public  buildings, 
and  execution  of  all  their  public  works.  The  mines  of 
Potosi  are  still  worked  by  slaves,  where  the  same  miseries 
are  experienced,  as  Agatharchides  has  depicted  in  the 
gold-mines  of  Egypt ;  while  in  Eurooe,  or  at  least  in 
England,  we  never  want  freemen  to  work  in  our  collieries, 
in  our  mines  of  Un,  lead,  or  copper,  whose  labour  is  pro- 
cured and  whose  dangers  are  compensated  by  the  higher 
price  they  obtain  for  die  services  they  are  to  perform*.' 

At  i^rtain  seasons  the  pearl-oysters  are  seen  floating 
about  on  the  sea,  covering  a  great  extent  of  surface,  and 
so  extremely  minute  as  to  appear  like  the  spawn  of  fish. 
In  this  state  they  are  carried  by  the  currents  round  the 
coasts  of  Ceylon,  until  their  increased  sixe  causes  them  to 
sink,  when  they  form  beds,  from  which  a  very  considerable 
revenue  is  derived.  The  best  oysters  are  those  taken  frooi 
the  banks  of  Arippo,  near  the  gulf  of  llinar,  which  are 
usually  found  in  from  five  and  a  naif  to  seven  fothoms  of 
water.  The  best  pearls  are  genarallv  taken  from  the  most 
fleshy  part  of  the  oyster,  near  the  binge  of  the  shell ;  but 
they  are  likewise  found  in  all  parts  of  the  fish,  and  adhering 
to  the  shells.  There  have  occasional ly  been  found  upwards 
of  a  hundred  pearls  of  different  sizes  in  ft  single  oyster. 
All  tlie  oysters  do  not  contain  pearls,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  disease  in  the  fish.  If  a  pearl  be  cut, 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  succession  of  lamina)  like  the 
onion,  and  is  no  doubt  comnosed  of  the  same  matter  as  the 
shell.  Notwithstanding  tne  treasure  which  these  oysters 
contain,  a  bushel  of  them  may  be  puroliased  oflf  Arippo, 
during  the  fishing-season,  for  a  less  sum  than  a  bushel  of 
common  oysters  at  Feversham  or  Colcliester, 

The  boat«  used  t4  the  pearl-fisheries  are  firom  eight  to 
fifteen. tons  burden,  and  without  decks*  Tlie  head  and 
stern  ate  nearly  a(ike»  the  latter  having  a  slight  curve,  and 
the  stem-post  beinff  generally  straight.  They  have  no  keel; 
the  bottom  is  round)  tho  breadth  of  the  boat  increasing  to 
the  top  of  the  ffuawalOp  These  boats  are  rigged  with  one 
rude  mast,  and  carrv  one  lug-sail,  made  of  light  cloth, 
loosely  sewed  to  a  tight  eoire  rope,  so  that  it  blows  out  very 
much.  From  these  fv4»  fittings  the  boats  are  subject  to 
frequent  accidents,  aiul  often  require  to  he  towed  to  the 
shore.  They  leave  the  sliore  with  a  land-wind  about  mid- 
night, and  proceed  to  tl^e  bank,  a  distance  of  from  nine  to 
twelve  mileSf  If  th^y  reach  it  hefore  daylight,  tliey 
anchor  close  hy  Ihe  government  guard-vessel,  which  is 
always  stationed  there,  having  lights  hoisted  at  night  to 
direct  the  boats  to  the  hank.  The  men  begin  to  dive  as 
soon  as  there  is  light  enough  to  see,  and  continue  their 
labours  till  noon,  when  a  gun  is  fired  from  the  guard-vessel 
for  the  diving  to  ocase,  The  weather  is  generally  calm 
during  tlie  fishing  period,  tlie  sUghtest  interruption  of  which 
is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  continuance  of  their 
pursuit. 

The  crew  of  a  boat  consists  of  a  tindal  or  masteri  ten 
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dirers,  and  thirteen  other  men  who  manage  the  boat  and 
attend  tu  tho  divers  when  fiihing.  Each  boat  has  five 
divin^r-btones,  the  (en  divers  relieving  each  pther,  so  that 
five  are  cx)nstantly  at  work  during  tne  hours  of  fishing. 
The  weight  of  the  diving-stones  varies  from  fifteen  to 
twenty- five  pounds,  according  to  the  size  of  the  diver: 
some  stout  men  find  it  necessary  to  have  from  four  to  eight 
pounds  of  stone  in  a  waist-belt,  to  enable  them  to  keep  at 
the  bottom,  till  they  have  filled  their  net  with  oysters. 
The  form  of  a  diving-stone  resembles  a  pine,  and  is  sus- 
pended by  a  double  cord.  The  net  is  eighteen  inches  deep, 
fastened  to  a  hoop  eighteen  incLhes  in  diametpr,  slung  to  a 
single  cord. 

On  preparing  to  commence  fishing,  the  diver  strips  off 
his  clothes,  having  only  a  narrow  shp  of  cloth  round  the 
loins.  After  offering  up  his  devotions,  he  plunges  into 
the  water  and  swims  to  the  diving-stone,  which  the 
attendants  have  hung  over  the  boat*s  side ;  he  then  places 
the  toes  of  his  right  foot  between  the  double  cord  of  the 
diving-stone;  the  coil  of  the  double  cord  being  passed 
over  a  stick  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  boat,  be  is 
enabled,  by  grasping  all  parts  of  the  rope,  to  support 
himself  and  the  stone,  and  raise  or  lower  the  latter  for  hii 
own  convenience,  while  he  remains  at  the  surface;  he  now 
puts  his  left  foot  on  the  hoop  of  tlie  net,  and  presses  it 
against  the  diving-stone,  retaining  the  cord  in  bis  hand,  the 
attendants  taking  care  that  the  cords  are  clear  for  running 
out  of  the  boatt. 

Many  divers  will  not  venture  to  descend  until  the  shark- 
charmer  is  on  the  bank,  and  has  secured  the  mouths  of 
the  sharks;  while  some  are  provided  with  a  written  charm 
from  their  priests,  which  they  wrap  up  in  oilcloth,  perfectly 
secured  from  the  water,  and  dive  with  it  on  their  persons. 
Others,  being  Roman  Catholics,  appear  satisfied  with  an 
assurance  from  their  priest,  that  they  have  his  prayers  for 
their  protection ;  but  1  am  informed  they  are  all  happy  to 
secure  the  interest  of  the  shark-charmer,  who  is  paid  by 
the  government,  besides  being  allowed  a  perquisite  of  ten 
oysters  from  every  boat  daily,  during  the  fishery.  These 
empirics  have  all  the  resolute  audacity  of  their  trade; 
they  maintain  their  power  with  the  most  impertinent 
elo(}uence,  and  should  a  shark  happen  to  give  the  lie  to 
their  pretensions,  tliey  are  instantly  ready  with  the  mo!-t 
ingenious  excuses,  and  so  complete  is  their  ascendency 
over  the  credulity  of  the  divers,  that  an  accident  irom  a 
shark  never  awakens  the  slightest  mistrust  of  the  power 
of  these  impostors  to  keep  them  off. 

Captain  Stewart,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  mentions  a  circum 
stance  which  strongly  characterizes  the  impudent  pre- 
tensions of  these  sliark-ch armors.  He  had  frequently 
urged  one  of  them  to  charm  a  shark  to  appear  along-side 
the  vessel  in  which  Captain  Stewart  then  was;  but  the  i 
wily  rogue  declined  doing  it,  though  he  positively  main- 
tained it  to  be  in  his  power,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not 
be  right,  his  business  being  to  send  them  away.  "  During 
the  few  days,"  says  Captain  Stewart,  "  that  we  were 
employed  marking  off  the  ground  to  be  fished,  a  shark 
was  seen  and  reported  to  me.  I  instantly  sent  for  the 
shark-charmer  to  bo  brought  before  me,  and  desired  him 
to  account  for  permitting  a  shark  to  appear  at  a  time  when 
alarm  might  have  a  serious  influence  on  the  success  of  the 
fishery.  He  replied  that  I  had  ftrequently  requested  him 
to  summon  a  shark  to  appear,  and  he  had  therefore  allowed 
this  one  the  liberty  to  please  me." 

The  number  of  oysters  secured  during  the  period  of  rite 
fishery,  which  is  about  a  month,  is  prodigious.  One  bo.-.; 
has  been  known  to  bring  to  land  in  one  day  as  many  as 
thirty- three  thousand.  These  are  regularly  deposit c^l 
in  heaps,  as  they  are  brought  ashore,  where  they  are 
allowed  to  remain,  until  they  become  putrid,  this  bein;:? 
necessary  in  order  to  remove  the  pearls  easily  from  the 
tough  matter  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  They  are 
then  thrown  into  large  square  receptacles,  enclosed  by 
walls  about  a  foot  high,  for  the  better  preservation  of  tl.e 
pearls.  These  compartments  communicate  by  four  un- 
covered drains  of  gradual  descent,  with  a  small  bath  in 
the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  so  that  whatever  pearls  are 
swept  away  by  accidental  rains,  or  the  washing  of  the 
oysters,  are  carried  into  this  cistern,  and  none  can  be  lo>t. 
Where  there  are  no  pavements  of  the  above  description. 
the  oysters  are  heaped  on  double  mats  spread  upon  the 
sand  within  railed  enclosures;  at  die  gate  of  each  of  waicb 
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a  constant  guard  is  kept  for  the  prevention  of  thefts.  But 
notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  that  can  be  used,  pilfering 
prevails  through  the  different  scenes  of  the  fishery  4o 
a  great  extent.  The  divers,  the  boatmen,  the  persons 
employed  in  washing  the  oysters  and  sifting  the  sand, 
leave  no  expedient  untried  to  accomplish  frauds.  Evdn 
the  peons  employed  as  a  check  upon  the  labourers,  have 
been  known  to  attach  a  viscous  substance  to  the  end  of 
their  canes,  and  thus  extract  from  the  washing-troughs 
valuable  pearls  with  the  very  instruments  used  to  punish 
similar  delinquents. 

When  the  oysters  are  in  a  state  of  sufficient  decay  to  be 
wa;>hed,  a  portion  of  them  is  thrown  into  a  canoe  fit\een 
feet  in  length,  three  in  breadth,  and  as  many  in  depth.  This 
canoe  is  filled  with  salt  water,  in  which  the  oysters  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  hours,  in  order  that  the  putrid 
substance  may  become  perfectly  soft,  and  be  thus  the  more 
rea<lily  disengaged  from  the  maggots,  which  float  upon 
the  surface  and  are  easily  thrown  out.  From  twelve  to 
fifteen  naked  men  are  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  canoe, 
which  is  a  little  elevated  at  one  end,  so  as  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  off,  when  it  is  full.  The  oysters  are  taken  up 
one  by  one,  the  shells  broken  from  one  another,  and 
Mashed  in  the  water.  The  stench  proceeding  from  the 
canoe  during  this  operation,  is  the  most  disgusting  that 
can  be  conceived.  The  labourers  and  overseers,  however, 
remain,  from  hahit,  apparently  insensible  to  the  horrible 
odour,  and  prosecute  their  business  without  expressing  any 
disagreeable  sensations.  Those  shells  which  have  pearls 
adhering  to  them  are  thrown  on  one  side,  and  afterwards 
handed  to  clippers,  whose  business  ft  is  to  disengage  the 
pearls  from  the  shells  by  means  of  a  forceps  and  hammer. 
These  pearls,  imperfect  and  deformed  as  they  invariably 
are,  have  been  generally  estimated  at  forty  pagodas  per 
pound-weight,  and  have  occasionally  reached  the  price  of 
bixty-four.  The  roundest  and  best  of  them  are  rendered 
fit  to  be  strung  with  other  pearls.  Many  of  them  are 
used  for  setting  in  brooches  and  rings.  The  refuse  is 
mixed  with  the  sand-pearl  and  sold  to  make  chunam  fot 
the  palates  of  certain  Chinese  epicures,  from  whom  it  may 
be  presumed  Cleopatra  learned  the  luxury  of  swallowing 
pearls.  This  part  of  the  produce  of  the  pearl-fishery  is 
sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of  all  the  servants  and  labourers 
employed,  and  to  cover  every  other  incidental  expense. 

when  all  the  shells  are  thrown  out  of  the  canoe,  the 
slimy  substance  of  the  oysters,  turned  into  mud,  remains 
at  the  bottom,  mixed  with  sand  and  small  fragments  of 
shells.  The  dirty  water  is  drawn  ofif  in  buckets  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  canoe  and  emptied  into  a  sack,  hung  like 
a  jelly-bag;  thus  no  pearls  can  escape.  Clear  water  is 
then  poured  in  at  the  upper  end  of  the  canoe ;  three  or 
four  men  stir  up  the  putrescent  mass  and  sand  with  their 
hands  from  the  lower  end,  and  prevent  the  pearls  from 
being  washed  down.  These  sink  to  the  bottom  and  are 
kept  bock  by  raised  pieces  of  wood,  left  in  hollowing  out 
the  canoe.  The  large  pearls  are  now  distinctly  seen ;  the 
whole  of  the  refuse  matter  is  taken  from  the  canoe,  and 
the  bag  spread  out  on  a  coarse  cloth  to  dry  in  the  sun  *. 

J.  ll.  C 

*  See  Coboimbr'b  History  of  Ceylon,  vol.  ii.,  p.  59. 


Haydn  used  to  relate,  with  much  pleasure,  a  dispute 
which  he  had  with  a  music-seller  in  London.  Amusing 
himself  one  morning,  after  tlie  English  fashion,  in  shopping, 
he  inquired  of  a  music-seller  if  he  had  any  select  and 
beantiliil  music?  "Certainly,"  replied  the  shopman,  **I 
have  just  printed  some  subHme  music  of  Haydn  s."  "  Oh,** 
returned  Haydn,  "I*U  have  nothing  to  do  with  that." 
^'tiow,  sir,  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Haydn's 
music !  And  pray  what  fault  have  you  to  find  with  it?'' 
'*  Oh,  plenty  ;  but  it  is  useless  talking  about  it,  since  it  does 
not  suit  me:  show  me  some  other."  The  music-seller, 
who  was  a  warm  Haydnist,  replied,  "No,  sir,  I  have 
music,  it  is  true,  but  not  for  such  as  you ; "  and  turned 
his  back  upon  him.  As  Haydn  was  going  away,  smiling, 
a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  entered,  and  accosted  him 
by  name.  The  music-seller,  still  out  of  humour,  turned 
ruund  at  the  name,  and  said  to  the  person  who  had  just 
entered  the  shop :  **  Haydn ! — ay,  here's  a  fellow  who  says 
he  does  not  like  that  great  man's  music."  The  English- 
man laughed ;  an  explanation  took  place,  and  the  music- 
seller  was  made  acquainted  with  the  man  who  found  fault 
with  Haydn's  music. — L\fe  of  Haydn, 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  BEAUTIES  OP  THE 

CREATION. 

The  more  attentively  we  consider  the  face  of  nature, 
the  more  deeply  we  pry  into  its  mysteries,  and  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  its  secrets,  the  more  do  we 
acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, — the  more 
do  we  feel  that  "  the  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy  work." 
Every  advance  in  science,  every  new  discovery  in  the 
structure  and  organization  of  the  bodies  that  surround 
uSj  does  but  increase  our  admiration^  and  confirm 
our  assurance  that 

The  hand  that  made  them  is  divine. 

The  Geologist  investigates  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
He  observes  the  nature  of  its  strata, — the  position 
superiorly  of  such  as  are  porous  and  permeable 
deeper  down,  those  that  are  tenacious  and  resisting. 
He  recognises  in  this  arrangement  the  source  of  "  the 
rivers  that  run  among  the  hills.**  He  observes  that 
had  this  order  been  reversed,  the  rain  which  falls 
from  heaven  would  have  deluged  the  surface  of  the 
earth  without  penetrating  its  bosom,  and  would  in 
wild  devastating  torrents  have  swept  from  its  face  those 
fruits  and  plants  that  it  now  so  beneficently  nourishes 
and  evolves. 

The  Chemist  analyie««  what  were  formerly  looked 
on  as  elementary  subscances.  In  the  air  he  finds 
two  gases,  one  of  which  is  by  itself  fatal  to  animal 
life,  while  an  undue  proportion  of  the  other  would 
change  the  air  we  breathe  into  a  corrosive  poison  5 
yet  they  are  mixed  in  such  proportions  as  to  form 
the  compound  most  suited  to  support  that  curious 
vital  phenomenon,  respiration.  And  whether  this 
compound  be  examined  in  the  depths  of  the  lowest 
mines,  or  at  the  greatest  heights  to  which  men  have 
ascended,  the  proportions  of  this  combination  are 
found  to  be  unvaried.  He  examines  the  earths  5  he 
considers  their  use  for  the  growth  and  support  of 
plants  i  and  he  asks  himself  what  should  they  con- 
sist of  for  this  purpose.  Plants  he  finds  to  contain 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  salts.  The  two 
former  cgu  be  derived  from  the  air  that  surrounds 
the  water  which  moistens  them :  for  the  latter,  they 
are  dependent  on  the  soil  in  which  they  are  rooted. 
However  various  the  composition  of  this  soil,  it 
consists  essentially  of  two  parts.  One  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  earthy  matters,  such  as  clay,  lime,  and 
magnesia :  the  other  is  formed  from  the  remains  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  which,  when  mixed 
with  the  former,  constitute  common  mould.  The 
rain,  then,  percolating  through  this  mould,  dissolves 
the  soluble  salts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
together  with  the  gaseous,  extractive,  and  other 
matters  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  remains.  Saturated  with  these  nutritious 
matters  it  is  presented  to  the  roots,  by  them  it  is 
readily  absorbed  and  sent  as  sap  to  the  leaves,  there, 
by  exposure  to  air,  to  undergo  the  final  process  of 
assimilation. 

The  Botanist  here  steps  in,  and  adds  his  mite  to 
that  beautifully  continuous  train  of  evidence,  which, 
like  the  golden  chain  of  the  poet,  binds  together^ 
heaven  and  earth.  He  observes  the  beautiful  adapta- 
tion of  the  plant,  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  intended 
to  grow.  The  stately  red  mangrove  springs  in  a  wet 
and  boggy  soil  which  could  scarcely  support  it  erect 
against  the  first  passing  breeze.  But  how  wisely  is 
this  cared  for !  It  arises  from  several  roots,  each 
root  rising  some  feet  above  the  earth  before  it  unites 
with  its  fellows  to  form  the  trunk :  further,  slendef 
shoots  about  three  inches  m  circumference,  quite 
bare,  and  jointed,  grow  from  the  trunk  and  branrhes 
in  great  abundance,   then   descend  into  the  earth; 
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take  root,  and  thus  afford  support  to  the  parent  stem. 
The  cocoa,  which  is  a  large  tree  of  the  shores  of  the 
torrid  zone,  grows  in  pure  sand,  which  it  interlaces 
with  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fibres,  as  to  form 
around  it  a  solid  mass.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  it 
withstands  the  most  furious  tempests  in  the  midst  of 
a  moving  soil. 

A  constant  supply  of  moisture  is  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  plant  -,  and  when  the  thirsty  soil  fails  to 
impart  this  through  the  root,  how  beautiful  is  the 
provision  that  enables  the  leaves  to  absorb  the 
aqueous  vapour  from  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the 
faculty  they  possess  of  radiating  heat,  so  to  reduce 
their  temperature  during  the  night,  as  to  cause  the 
deposition  on  themselves  of  "  the  gentle  dew  from 
heaven." 

Heat  is  essential  for  evolving  and  maturing  the 
delicate  organs  on  which  the  reproduction  of  the 
plant  depends.  The  organs  are  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  blossom,  which,  gathering  the  rays, 
reflects  them  in  on  its  tender  charge  5  an  effect  very 
much  increased  by  its  general  incurved  form.  But 
what  colours  are  most  favourable  to  the  reflection  of 
heat? 

Science  has  shown  that  light  colours  reflect,  while 
dark  absorb.    But  although  this  fact  was  so  long  un- 
discovered by  science,  how  skilfully  has  it  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  Almighty  Wisdom  !    "  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field.'*     Is  not  the  dazzling  whiteness  of 
the  snowdrop,  the  delicate  tint  of  the  hyacinth,  the 
narcissus,  and  the  early  anemone,  intended  to  reflect 
the  chill  rays  of  a  wintry  sun,  and  to  increase  to  the 
utmost  the  scanty  heat  it  affords  ?     Is  not  this  in- 
tention assisted  by  their  general  low-lying  position, 
which  exposes  them  to  all  the  heat  the  earth  radiates  ? 
while  the  deep  colours  and  lofty  stems  of  the  sum- 
mer and  autumnal  flowers,  clearly  evince  that  such 
contrivance  was  here  needless,   and  was  therefore 
omitted.     With  equal  care  are  they  guarded  against 
the  effects  of  a  too-scorching  heat  3  and  while  with 
us  they  are  found  in  the  meadows,  enamelling  the 
soil,  between  the  tropics  they  are  raised  aloft,  and 
made  the  ornaments  of  the  forest,  which  by  its  foliage 
shelters  them  from  the  blaze  of  the  mid-day  sun, 
while,  by  their  situation,  they  are  sufficiently  removed 
from  the  parched  and  burning  earth. 

How  beneficent  was  it  of  Divine  goodness  to  ordain, 
that  com,  so  necessary  to  the  support  of  man,  should 
grow,  not  on  bulky  vegetables,  requiring  much  space 
and  length  of  time  for  reproduction,  but  on  small 
slender  plants,  which  spring  up  almost  as  soon  as 
the  seed  is  put  into  the  ground.  In  the  former  case, 
the  destruction  of  a  crop  would  have  been  followed 
by  famine  for  many  years;  in  the  latter,  there  is 
nothing  more  than  inconvenience  for  a  few  months. 

But,  beyond  all  measure,  the  most  interesting  as 
referring  to  the  curious  and  intricate  of  the  works 
of  the  Almighty,  are  the  discoveries  of  the  anatomist 
and  natvralist.  Every  step  he  makes  in  the  acquaint- 
ance with  nature,  every  new  fact  that  he  discovers, 
opens  to  him  such  a  boundless  exhibition  of  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  mercy,  that. 

Transported  with  the  view,  he*s  lost 
In  wonder,  love,  and  proiKe* 

He  observes  the  countless  tribes  of  fishes  "  that  have 
their  way  in  the  deep,  and  occupy  themselves  in  the 
great  waters."  How  admirably  is  their  shape  adapted 
to  cleaving  their  way  through  the  watery  element  j  how 
powerfVil  the  muscles  of  the  tail,  by  which  chiefly 
they  are  propelled  -,  how  ingenious  the  situation  and 
construction  of  the  air-bladder,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  rise  or  sink  at  pleasure  ,•  but,  above  all, 
how  beautiful  is  the  mechanism  of  Uieir  respiration ! 


That  which  to  animals  with  lungs  wooM  be  fnfnfnl 
and  laborious,  is,  by  the  substitution  of  giUs,  ren- 
dered easy,  and  free  from  trouble.  The  fish  fills  its 
mouth  with  water,  and,  instead  of  swallowing,  sof. 
fers  it  to  pass  through  its  gills.  To  each  branch  of 
the  gills  is  distribute  a  vein  and  artery,  by  tneam 
of  which  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the  vivifying  prio. 
ciple  contained  in  the  water,  or  in  the  air  which  is 
held  dissolved  in  the  water;  and  thus  the  same 
change  is  produced  as  in  us  by  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs, — it  is  arterialized,  and  ren- 
dered  fit  for  the  nutriment  of  the  body. 

In  birds  the  great  object  seems  to  have  been  light- 
ness, to  enable  them  to  soar  through  the  spaciotu 
fields  of  air,  the  element  it  was  intended  they  shoold 
occupy.    For  this  purpose  their  bones  are  hollow,  and 
filled  with  air ;  their  lungs  are  continuous,  with  a 
number  of  air-sacs,  which  run  down  into  the  abdo- 
men,   occupying    much    space  with    little  weight, 
while,  at  the  same  time,   they  assist  in  the  rapid 
aeration  of  the  blood,  so  necessary  to  animals  of  such 
quickness  of  motion  and  rapidity  of  impulse.    Their 
wings  are  widely  extended,  in  comparison  with  the 
size  of  their  bodies,  by  which  means  they  are  ena- 
bled to  condense  a  considerable  body  of  air,  which, 
by  its  elasticity,   assists  them   in  their  flight    To 
enable  them  to  maintain  their  position  in  the  air,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  centre  of  gravity  should  lie 
beneath  the  line  of  their  wings,  else  they  would 
tumble  over  in  their  flight.     To  attain  this  object. 
one  of  the  large  muscles  for  elevating  the  wing  is 
actually  placed  with  the  depressors  of  the  wing  on 
the  front  of  the  breast,  and  made  to  turn,  as  it  were, 
over  a  pulley,  to  gain  the  back  of  the  pinion,  and 
enable  it  to  exert  its  proper  action.    The  means  by 
which  a  bird,  while  aieeping,  maintains  its  hold  od 
the  branch,  is  equally  admirable.     The  tendon  run- 
ning from  the  muscle,  which  is  situated  high  up  on 
the  thigh,  to  the  extremities  of  the  talons,  runs  be- 
hind the  joint,  or  elbow,  of  the  leg.     As  the  bird 
sits  down,  this  joint  is  bent,  and  the  tendon  passing 
over  it,  is,  of  course,  strained ;  from  which  results, 
mechanically,  the  closure  of  the   talons  round  the 
object  on  which  they  are  placed,  and  thus,  without 
any  muscular  exertion,  the  hold  is  kept  while  the 
bird  sleeps. 

And  now,  as  we  approach  man,  and  the  higher 
order  of  animals,  fticts  crowd  on  us  in  such  count- 
less abundance,  in  such  rich  profnsioa,  that  we  know 
not  how  to  reject,  or  which  to  select.  They  are  too 
important  to  be  curtailed,  too  numerous  to  be  in- 
serted at  the  end  of  an  article.  But,  before  we  part, 
let  us  glance  with  our  mind  s  eye  over  the  few,  but 
interesting,  facts  we  have  collected.  Let  us  obserre 
their  exquisite  ingenuity, — ^their  beautiful  adaptation 
and  suitability  to  circumstances.  And  shall  we  then 
attribute  them  to  a.  blind  chance, — an  indiscrimi- 
nating  destiny.  No  -,  we  shall  not  so  far  insult  onr 
reason.  Voiceless  though  they  be,  they  declare,  in 
language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  the  existence  of 
an  ever- wise  and  ever-bounteous  Creator,  "  God  over 
all,  blessed  for  ever."  P.  B.  L. 


Thb  first  thing  to  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  cliiltlrcn,  is 
to  fear  God.  This  is  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end  of  wisdom.  Next,  they  ought  to  be  induced  to  be  kind 
one  to  another.  Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  guard 
against  speaking  on  improper  subjects  in  their  presenee, 
since  lasting  impressions  are  made  at  a  very  early  age : 
on  the  contrary,  our  conversation  ougght  to  be  cm  good  and 
instructive  topics.  Imperceptibly  to  themselves  or  oUiers. 
they  derive  great  benefit  from  such  di  scourseb  for  it  is  oiute 
certain  that  children  take  the  tingle  either  of  gooa  or 
evil,  without  the  process  being  discovered.--^JPBiLiP  p> 
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a  PHYSALIA.  o«  PORTUGUESE  MAN 

OF  WAR.  fPhgtalia  prlagica.) 
Iiyaalia  is  one  of  thoM  singular  inhabitants  of 
«p  which  delight  us  bjr  their  b«»utiful  colours, 
f  their  phosphorescent  light,  and  astonish  the 
Dds  observer  by  their  power  of  stinging  or 
bing  the  hand  when  toncbed.    We  have  already. 


m 


aibing  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea*, 
several  curious  creatures  which  have  some 

lance  to  the  Physalia. 
species   represented    above   are   common   in 

F  the  seas  of  the  hot  climates  of  the  world, 

1  known  to  the  mariners  of  most  nations,  and 
t*ived  many  nncommon  names, — Portuguese 
war,  Guinea -ships,  frigaVes,  sea-bladders,  &c., 
«r  fancied  resemblance,  vhen  floating  on  the 

to  vessels  in  full  sail.  When  first  taken  out 
rater,  the  Fhysalia  excites  the  admiration  of 
4aton,  by  the  elegant  and  vivid  colours  with 
t  is  adorned.  These  tints,  however,  are  as 
mt  a>  tbey  are  brilliant ;  and  soon  after  this 
is  taken  from  its  native  element,  the  crest 
Ite  bright  crimson,  green,  and  purple  tints, 
ir  brilliancy  i  and  the  beauty  which  had  pre- 
excited  so  much  admiration,  fades;  and  at 
Jly  vanishes.  The  upper  part  of  the  animal, 
Mting,  b  surmounted  with  a  kind  of  crest  or 
armed  by  a  membranous  bag,  which,  it  is 
le  animal  Itas  the  power  of  inflating  at 
'j  but  this  is  disputed  by  a  recent  observer. 

2  or  crest  is  fringed  round  the  edges,  and 
beantilnl  light-blue  colour,  with  occasional 
of  a  delicate  sea-green,  tinged  with  crimson. 
ner  it  pofscsaes  of  beuumbiog,  when  touched, 
to  RKde  in  its  tentacnla,  or  feelers,  a  tai^ 
f  iriiich  are  attached  to  the  undermost  part  ' 
1^,  some  short  and  thick,  others  long  and 
'ix,  ud  extending  to  several  yards  in  l^gth ;  | 

•  Im  «rt«n{af  ManriM)  Vol.  V.,  p.  3M. 


these  seem  to  consist  of  a  chain  of  globules,  filled  with 
an  extremely  acrid  fluid}  in  colour,  a  beautiful  purpl^ 
with  an  admixture  of  crimson.  Mr.  Bennet,  in  his 
Poiyneiian  WaSderingi,  relates  the  effects  of  its  sting. 
"  I  was  desirous  of  trying  its  effects  on  myself,  foe 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  from  personal  experience, 
the  constitutional  irritative  effects  resulting  from  it. 
On  taking  hold  of  the  animal,  it  raised  its  tentacula, 
and  stung  me  on  the  second  and  ring  fingers :  the 
sensation  was  similar  at  first  to  that  prwluced  by  the 
nettle,  and  before  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  a  violent 
aching  pain  succeeded,  affecting  more  severely  the 
joints  of  the  fingers;  on  cold  water  being  applied,  it 
was  found  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the  effects. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  fore-arm  and  elbow  were 
severely  affected;  til!  at  length  it  became  almost 
unbearable,  and  gradually  extended  itself  to  the 
■boulder  and  chest,  and  impeded  the  breathing. 
These  symptoms  continued  for  about  half  an  hour, 
when  they  gradually  abated ;  but  the  arm  was  be- 
numbed for  the  remainder  of  the  day." 


FILIAL   AFFECTION    OF  THE    CniNESE. 

The  Chinese  are  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  respect 
which  they  pay  ta  their  parents.  If  it  even  be  true,  «s 
some  writers  aisert,  that  with  these  people  filial  reverence 
is  not  so  much  a  moral  feeling  as  a  precept  which  in  the 
course  or  time  has  acquired  all  the  force  of  a  positive  Jaw, 
and  that  filial  piety  exists  rather  in  the  maxims  of  the 
government  than  in  the  hearts  of  the  tuhjects,  stilt  it  vears 
an  appearance  of  a  virtue,  that  demands  admiration.  The 
Chinese  writers  have  carefully  tecorded  a  great  number  oT 
remarkable  instances  of  Qlial  piety. 

A  boy,  eight  years  of  age^nvc  a  very  affecting  proof  of 
affection  for  his  parents.  They  were  so  poor,  that  (bey 
could  not  afford  to  procure  a  kind  of  curtain,  which  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  hot  countries  of  the  east  to  defend  per- 
sons in  hed  from  Iroublesome  insects,  called  mosquitoes, 
and  which  is  thence  named  a  mosquito-curtain.  The  poor 
boy  strove  in  various  ways  to  protect  his  parents  from  (he 

Kainful  bites  of  these  insects,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  he 
it  upon  a  contrivance,  which  shows  that  no  sacrifice  is  too 
great  for  real  affeclion.  When  his  parents  had  retired 
to  rest,  he  seated  himself  by  their  bed,  stripped  off  his 
clothes  to  the  waist,  and  suffered  the  mosquitoes  to  settle 
upon  him,  without  driving  them  away.  "  When  they, 
have  filled  themselves  with  my  blood,"  said  he,  "  (hey  will 
not  disturb  my  parents." 

But  the  duties  of  children  towards  their  parents  are  not 
limited  to  tlie  duration  of  the  lives  of  the  tn^ter.  During 
the  period  of  mourning  for  them,  which  is  twenty-seven 
months,  public  officers  are  not  allowed  to  perform  any 
kind  of  business.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  family  (o 
expend  (he  whole  uf  the  property  left  behind  by  a  parent 
on  his  funeral ;  and  when  children  are  not  in  circumstances 
to  burja  father  in  a  respectable  manner,  they  will  keep  his 
cofTin  for  several  years.  These  obsennlions  will  serve  to 
illustrate  (he  foliowinf;  narrative. 

A  man,havingbeen  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  having 
committed  an  offence  against  (he  state,  escaped  from  (he 
custody  of  his  guards,  and  sought  refuge  wilh  his  friend 
Loo-nan-kin.  His  retreat  was  discovered.  Loo-naii-kin 
imprisoned,  and  preparalions  were  making  for  his 
trial,  when  the  younger  brother  came  forward.  "  It  is  I 
who  harboured  the  fugitive,"  said  he,  "  of  courae  I  ought 
to  die,  and  not  ray  brother."  Loo-nan-kin,  on  the  D(hrr 
hand,  declared  that  he  alone  was  guilt]',  and  that  his 
brother  had  falsely  accused  himself.  Tlie  judge  cross- 
questioned  the  young  man  with  such  skill,  as  (o  involve  him 
in  contradictions,  and  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  confess  the 
imposture.  "  Alas !"'  said  he,  "  I  had  strong  reaeons  for 
acting  thus :  it  is  a  lonf;  time  since  our  mother  died,  and 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  pay  her  (ho  duties  uf  sepul- 
ture. We  have,  moreover,  a  sister  unmarried.  My  elder 
brother  alone  has  it  in  his  power  (o  provide  Ibr  these  est' 

fncies  ;  so  that  it  were  better  for  me  to  die  in  his  stead, 
conjure  you,  therefore,  to  receive  my  evidence."  The 
judge  was  deeply  affected :  he  reported  this  instaaoe  of 
fllial  piety  and  brotherly  love  to  the  supraos  tnbunsl,  aul 
tht  empSTor  pardoned  tfag  cnlprit 
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SMELLING-SALTS. 


The  compound  known  familiarly  by  the  name  of 
volatile  or  smelling-salts,  is  designated  in  chemical 
language  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Ammonia  belongs  to  a  class  of  bodies  termed 
alkaline,  and  it  is  further  distinguished  from  others 
of  the  same  class  by  its  volatility  *j  hence  it  is 
denominated  the  volatile  alkali.  The  purest  and  most 
simple  form  in  which  ammonia  can  be  prepared  is 
that  of  an  aeriform,  that  is,  a  gaseous  f  body ;  ex- 
hibiting properties  common  to  several  of  the  gases, 
being  transparent,  colourless,  and  elastic,  but  easily 
known  from  all  others  by  the  peculiar  pungency  of 
its  odour.  Ammoniacal  gas  is  extremely  acrid, 
destroying  the  life  of  any  animal  that  is  compelled 
to  breathe  it.  Its  valuable  qualities  as  a  refreshing 
and  agreeable  stimulant,  can  be  rendered  available 
only  when  it  is  diluted  with  considerable  quantities 
of  atmospheric  air. 

Ammonia  enters  readily  into  combination  with 
a  variety  of  other  bodies,  constituting  substances  of 
great  importance  in  certain  manufacturing  processes. 
Its  affinity  for  water  is,  however,  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  its  habitudes;  that  fluid  being  capable 
of  absorbing  780  times  its  own  bulk  uf  ammoniacal 
gas  3  the  volume  of  the  liquid  augmenting  by  the 
process  in  the  proportions  of  six  to  ten. 

Ammonia  can  be  obtained  from  each  department 
of  creation,  the  minerali  the  vegetable,  and  the 
animal.  In  former  times,  that  is,  until  within  the 
last  120  years,  it  was  manufactured  exclusively  in 
Egypt,  from  soot  collected  after  burning  the  dung 
of  camels  and  other  animals,  which  in  that  country 
is  dried  and  used  by  the  common  people  as  fuel. 
The  product  of  this  simple  process  was  identical 
with  that  known  in  the  present  day  as  a  salt  of  a 
tough  texture,  called  sal  ammoniac;  the  chemical 
name  for  it  being  muriate  of  ammonia.  At  a  later 
period  a  variety  of  materials  have  been  employed  for 
the  manufacture  of  ammonia  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Among  these  we  may 
particularly  enumerate  almost  every  kind  of  putrid 
animal  matter;  the  bones,  hoofs,  and  horns  of 
animals;  woollen  rags,  soot,  and  pounded  coal. 
Since  gas-lighting  has  been  so  extensively  diffused, 
the  ordinary  methods  for  obtaining  ammonia  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  superseded.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  coal  gas  ammonia  is  formed  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  which,  uniting  with  the  water 
separated  from  the  coal  in  distillation,  constitutes 
that  disagreeable,  and,  as  it  was  for  some  time  con- 
sidered, useless,  product,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
ammoniacal  liquor. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  transformations 
effected  by  chemical  art,  perhaps  there  are  none 
more  astonishing  to  an  unpractised  observer  than 
some  of  those  of  which  ammonia  is  susceptible;  and 
of  this  the  refuse  liquor  of  gas-works  affords  ample 
proof.  Holding  in  solution  the  greater  portion  of 
the  impurities  generated  along  with  the  gas,  the 
principal  of  which  are  sulphur  and  ammonia,  this 
liquid  emits  one  of  the  most  offensive  odours  With 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Being  mixed,  however, 
with  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  in  certain  propor- 
tions, and  the  mixture  evaporated,  a  crystallized  salt 
is  obtained,  which  is  entirely  destitute  of  odour;  this 
is  called  sulphate  of  ammonia.     If  a  process  similar 

*  Volatility  is  ft  term  derired  from  a  Latin  word  which  signifies 
to  fly*  As  applied  to  inorganic  substances,  it  denotes  a  property  by 
which  they  are  speedily  diss^ated  or  evaporated  among  the  particles 
of  the  surrounding  air. 

t  We  shall  soon  have  occasion  in  the  series  of  papers  on  "  Estpe- 
rimentai  Science/'  to  describe  at  some  length  the  constitution  and 
general  character  of  gtuit* 


to  that  just  mentioned  be  adopted,  muriatic  acid 
(spirit  of  salt)  being  substituted  for  sulphuric,  the 
product  will  be  muriate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac,) 
and  that  is  the  most  useful  form  in  which  ammonia, 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  can  be  prepared.  This  salt 
is,  like  the  former,  wholly  without  any  kind  of  odour. 

It  now  remains  fof  us  to  say  something  of  those 
preparations  of  ammonia  which  are  used  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  agreeable  odour  by  which  they  are 
distinguished.  And  first  of  all  we  may  illustrate,  by 
the  following  simple  experiment,  the  way  in  which 
the  carbonate  is  formed  j — that  which  constitutes  the 
base  of  the  common  smelling  salts.  Procure  (say) 
half  an  ounce  of  muriate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac,} 
and  an  ounce  of  fresh-burnt  lime.  Reduce  these 
dissimilar  materials  to  a  fine  powder ;  then  mix  them 
in  a  saucer  or  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  ammonia  ^vill 
be  immediately  set  at  liberty ;  although  previously  to 
their  being  placed  in  contact,  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  its  characteristic  odour  could  be  detected.  Chemi- 
cal action  takes  place  between  the  salt  of  ammonia 
and  the  lime,  producing  carbonate  of  ammonia;  the 
latter  compound  being  exceedingly  volatile,  whilst 
each  of  the  two  former,  in  its  separate  state,  exhibits 
qualities  exactly  the  reverse.  If  quick-lime  be  not  at 
hand,  common  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime)  might  be 
substituted  for  it ;  but  in  that  case  it  will  be  necessary 
to  heat  the  mixture.  This  can  be  done  on  the  point 
of  a  knife,  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  when 
ammonia  will  be  disengaged,  as  in  the  former  instance. 
The  method  we  have  just  mentioned  approaches  very 
closely  to  that  adopted  in  the  preparation  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  in  the  large  way.  This  is  termed  sum- 
mation, and  consists  in  mixing  one  part  of  muriate  of 
ammonia  with  two  parts  of  chalk,  in  a  proper  vessel: 
on  applying  heat,  the  volatile  portion  is  disengaged, 
and  collected  in  a  separate  vessel  Carbonate  of 
ammonia  when  used  as  smelling-salts,  is  generally 
flavoured  with  a  little  of  the  essential  oil  of  lavender, 
bergamot,  or  some  other  agreeable  perfume. 

Spirit  of  hartshorn  is  the  name  given  to  ammonia 
obtained  from  that  material.  When  properly  pre- 
pared, it  is  considered  as  somewhat  more  pleasant  to 
the  smell  than  common  ammonia.  It  derives  its 
peculiar  odour  from  the  oil  which  is  contained  in  the 
bom. 

Liquid  ammonia,  commonly  so  called,  (but  known 
also  by  the  names  Spirit  of  Hartshorn,  and  Sal 
Volatile,)  is  water  impregnated  with  ammoniacal  gas, 
from  which  the  latter  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
escape,  when  the  liquid  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  in  closely  stopped 
bottles.  The  same  precaution  should  also  be  observed 
in  reference  to  carbonate  of  ammonia.  R*  ^' 


LiBRARiBS  are  the  wardrobes  of  literature,  whence  men, 
properly  informed,  might  bring  forth  something  for  oma 
ment,  much  for  curiosity,  and  more  for  use. — G.  Dtkr- 

THE  HAW  OF  THB  ETE  OF  A  HORSE. 

This  is  not  like  the  membrana  nictitans  of  a  bird,  bat  it  is 
a  cartilage  covered  oonvexly  by  the  membrana  conjanctiva; 
Uiere  is  appended  to  it  a  mass  of  fat,  and  next  to  the  lat 
is  the  retractor  muscle :  whenever  the  eye  is  excited,  there 
is  an  action  of  this  muscle;  the  eye-hall  is  retracted,  tht' 
mass  of  fat  is  compressed,  and  by  the  compression  of  this 
the  haw,  as  it  is  termed,  passes  over  the  eye,  so  that  you 
never  see  any  thing  like  dirt,  or  an  extraneous  body  io  tiis 
eye  of  the  horse,  unless  a  bit  of  grass  gets  entangled  ih<^R^' 
But  in  the  most  dry  road  a  horse  never  suffers  from  dust, 
as  his  rider  does,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  provision  of  nature, 
a  third  eye-lid  as  it  were,  which  nms  over  the  eye.  At  ine 
moment  the  eye  is  turned  inward,  the  haw  passes  over  th" 
eye,  and  having  a  glandular  seeretion,  it  removes  whatever 
is  offensive  to  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  when  it  w  cou 
veyed  out.-^— Sir  Charles  Bki.l. 
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TUB   SAILOaS    EVENING   SONG 

Ix>Ko  the  mm  hath  gone  to  rest, 
Dimmed  is  now  the  deepening  west ; 
And  the  sky  liath  lost  the  hne 
That  the  rich  clouds  o*er  it  thrQw ; 
Ix)nely  on  the  pale-blue  sky 
Gleam  fuint  streaks  of  crimson  dye, 
Oloriousiy  the  evening  star 
Looks  upon  us  from  a&r ; 
Aid  U8,  o*cr  the  chftogefiil  deep, 

God  of  Power ; 
Bless  the  sailor*s  ocean-sleep, 

At  midnight*s  }iour. 

On  the  stilly  twilight  air 
We  would  preathe  our  solemn  prater,-— 
"  Bless  the  dear  ones  of  our  home, 
Guide  ns  through  the  wild  wave's  foam, 
.  To  the  light  of  those  dear  eyes, 
Where  our  hearts*  best  treasure  lie8> 
To  the  love  in  one  fond  breast, 
Tliat  unchanging  home  of  rest ! 
Hear  her,  whe4  at  even-tide. 

She  kneels  to  pray, 
Tlmt  God  would  bless,  defend,  and  guide, 

Those  far  away  !** 

Now  the  moon  luith  touched  the  sea, 

And  the  waves,  all  tremblingly, 

Tlirow  towai'ds  Heaven  their  silvery  spray 

Happy  in  the  gladdening  ray : 

Tluis,  Redeemer,  let  thy  love 

Bliine  upon  us  from  above ; 

Touched  by  Thee,  our  hearts  will  rise, 

Grateful  tVards  the  glowing  skies ; 

Guard  us,  shield  us,  Mighty  Lord, 

Thou  dost  not  sleep ; 
Still  the  tempest  with  thy  word, 

Kule  the  deep ! 


Charity  is  an  universal  duty,  which  it  is  in  ev^rv  toan  » 
power *8ometime8  to  practise  ;  since  every  degree  of  assist* 
since  given  to  anothepi  upon  proper  motives,  19  Mi  %(it  of 
charity ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  man  in  sucb  a  stftte  of 
imbecility,  as  that  he  may  not,  on  some  oocasions,  benefit 
his  neighbour.  He  that  cannot  relieve  the  poor,  may  in- 
struct the  ignorant ;  and  he  that  cannot  attend  the  sick, 
may  reclaim  the  vicious.  He  that  can  give  little  Msist- 
ance  himself,  may  yet  perform  the  duty  of  charity,  by 
inflaming  the  ardour  of  others,  and  recommending  the 
petitions  which  ho  cannot  grant,  to  those  who  have  more 
to  bestow.  The  widow  that  shall  give  her  mite  to  the 
treasury,  the  poor  man  who  shall  bring  to  the  thirsty  a  cup 
of  cold  water,  shall  not  lose  their  reward. — De.  Johnson. 


There  is  this  difference  between  hatred  and  pity ;  pity  is  a 
thing  often  avowed,  seldom  felt;  hatred  is  a  thing  ofteQ 
felt,  seldom  avowed. 


There  is  but  one  pursuit  in  life  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
all  to  follow,  and  pf  till  to  attain.  It  is  subject  to  no  dis- 
appointments, since  he  that  perseveres,  makes  every  diffi- 
cuhy  an  advancement,  at)d  fiv&ry  contest  ft  victory;  and 
tliis  is  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  Sincerely  to  aspire  after 
virtue,  is  to  gain  her,  and  scealously  to  )ahour  afteir  her 
vapcs,  is  to  receive  themf  Those  that  aeek  her  early,  will 
find  her  before  it  is  }ate  (  her  rewarid  also  is  with  her,  and 
»be  will  come  quickly,  Fpf  the  breast  of  »  cood  man  js  f^ 
little  heaven  commencing  on  earth,  where  tW  I>eity  eite 
enthroned  with  unnralled  iniluenee,  every  »ubji|fiated 
passion,  like  *'the  wind  jmd  etorm»  fHlplling  hie  word,- 


fwr 


Thk  arms  by  which  tlie  i\\  dispe#(t{on«  of  Ae  wori}  ^e 
to  ))e  combated,  and  die  qualities  hy  which  il  is  to  he 
reconciled  to  us,  and  we  reconciled  to  iU  ere  mederatii^, 
gentleness,  a  little  indulgence  to  othefa,  and  »  i^reat  deal 
of  distrust  of  ourselves,  which  ere  pot  quaUties  pf  e  mean 
ipirit,  as  some  may  possibly  tliinl^  tbem^  but  virtues  of  a 
great  and  noble  kind,  and  auch  as  dignify  gur  nat«ire»  ae 
much  as  they  contribute  to  our  repose  and  fortune |  ibr 
nothing  can  be  so  unworthy  of  a  weU-composed  soul,  as  to 
pass  away  life  in  bickerings  and  litigations,  in  snarling  and 
scuttling  with  every  one  about  us.  We  must  be  at  peace 
with  our  species,  if  not  for  their  sakes,  yet  very  much  for 
onr  own.— ^BuBiu. 


THE  DBOPPING-WELL,  KNARESBOROUGH, 

AND 

St.  ROBERrS  CHAPEL  and  CAYE. 

Thb  Dropping- Well  of  Knareahorough  ^,  in  York- 
shire^ is  situated  on  the  south-western  bank  of  the 
river  Nid^  amidst  some  of  the  most  romantic  scenery 
in  England.     The  walks  on  this  side  of  the  river  are 
through  woods  hanging  over  the  water,  with  beautiful 
views  through  the  trees  of  the  lofty  cliffs,  the  town  and 
the  castle.    The  remarkable  spring  represented  in  the 
engraving,  and  which,  from  its  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Harrogate^  is  much  resorted  to  by  visiters, 
rises  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone  rock.     After  running 
about  twenty  yards  towards  the  river,  it  spreads  itself 
over  the  top  of  a  orag,  about  thirty  feet  high,  from 
whence  it  fhlls  in  a  shower,  dropping  perpendicularly 
very  fast,  and  making  a  pleasing  sound,  thus  gratify- 
ing the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye.     The  water,  the  dis- 
charge of  which  is  reckotu'd  at  about  twenty  gallons 
a  minute,  is  very  cold,  and  has  a  petrifying  quality; 
being  impregnated  with  spar  and  other  earthy  matter. 
It  soon  incrusts  every  thing  on  whieh  it  falls ;  and 
visiters  may  be  supplied  with  petrified  wood,  eggs, 
birds'  nests,  and  even  wigs.     This  interesting  object, 
and  the  peculiarities  which  have  rendered  it  famous, 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  our  great  antiquary 
Leland,  who  travelled  about  England  in  1536,  and  who 
says : — ^  On  the  further  ripe  (bank)  of  Nid,  as  I  came, 
is  a  well  of  a  wonderful  nature  called  the  Dropping 
Well,  for  out  of  the  great  rocks  by  it,  distilleth  water 
continually  into  it.     This  water  is  cold,  and  of  such 
a  nature  that  what  thing  soever  falleth  out  of  the 
rocks  into  this  pit,  or  is  cast  in,  or  growetb  about  the 
rocks,  and  is  touched  of  this  water,   gi-oweth  into 
stone  j  or  else  some  sand  or  other  fine  ground  that  is 
about  the  rocks  cometh  down  with  the  continual 
dropping  pf  the  things  in  the  rocks,  and  cleaveth  on 
such  things  83  it  taketh,  and  giveth  it  by  continuance 
the  shiipe  of  a  stone.'* 

Near  this  spot,  according  to  tradition,  and  the 
wonderful  '*  histories"  sold  there,  was  bom  the  most 
notorious  of  all  witches.  Mother  Shipton ;  and  cer- 
tainly a  more  bold  and  singular  scene  could  hardly 
have  been  fixed  upon  by  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous 
for  such  an  event. 

Further  on,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  precipices, 
is  St.  Robert's  Chapel,  with  a  neat  arched  and  ribbed 
roof,  and  9  window  and  gothic  door,  all  cut  out  of 
the  rock.  On  one  side  are  four  hideous  faces ;  in 
front  is  an  altar:  and  niches,  in  which  probably  \Vere 
once  images,  are  to  be  seen  on  two  of  the  sides. 
Close  to  the  door,  on  the  outside  of  this  narrow  cell, 
18  cut  a  tremendous  figure  in  the  act  of  drawing  a 
sword,  possibly  designed  for  a  gigantic  apparition ; 
for  it  appears  that  St.  Robert,  who  was  a  hermit 
living  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  underwent  great 
persecution  frqm  William  de  Estoteville ;  the  latter, 
however,  terrified  by  a  spectre  of  enormous  size  and 
horrible  aspect,  which  continued  to  trouble  him,  be- 
stowed pn  Robert,  by  way  pf  expiation,  a  grant  of  all 
the  land^  between  this  ceU  and  Grinibald  crag-stone. 
About  a  ipile  distant  from  the  chapel  is  the  Cave 
of  the  saiiit,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  his  usual 
residaice,  1%  kufi  for  ^n  entrance  a  small  square 
door,  and  evtexids  ^bout  ^fteen  feet  within.     This 

Elace  is  awipUy  nieniorable  9s  the  scene  of  a  bar- 
arous  murder,  in  the  year  1 745.  Daniel  Clark,  with 
one  Richard  Houseman,  and  the  infamous  Eugene 
Aram,  scboolinaster  of  Kparesborough,  a  man  of 
great  talents,  had  joined  in  a  plan  of  robbing  many 

*  For  an  account  ol  Knareiborcugh,  lee  Saturday  Magating, 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  36. 
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of  their  neighlKiurs  of  plate  and  otlier  property  to  k 
luge  unoitnt.  In  this  cave  they  met.  cither  to  divide 
the  spoil,  or  to  settle  the  disposal  of  it;  and,  t)ic 
villains  falliug  out,  Clark  was  murdered  by  his  part- 
ners in  guilt,  and  buried  in  the  cave.  On  his  boing 
missed,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  he  had  fled  the 
country;  Aram  soon  after  retired  to  Lyun  in  Nor- 
folk, where  he  lived  as  usher  of  a  school  for  a  period 
of  thirteen  years,  but  after  that  long  interval,  tlic: 
finger  of  Providence  pointed  out  the  authors  of  the 
horrid  crime  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

Foul  deeds  will  rise. 
Though  nil  llie  eart}i  o'crwhelin  them,  to  men's  eyes. 
A  labourer,  while  dicing  in  a  quarry,  for  stone  to 
supply  a  lime-kiln,  near  KuEkrcsborough,  struck  upon 
a  human  skeleton.  Tlie  miuda  of  tlic  people  were 
aroused ;  many  of  them  who  remembered  Clark,  and 
could  not  account  fur  his  eutire  dJ!>appearauce,  fancied 
the  skeleton  miglit  have  been  his.  The  coroner  was 
called  inj  and  the  wife  of  Aram,  who  had  been  de- 
serted by  her  husband,  and  had  occasionally  dropped 
some  dark  hints  upon  the  subject,  was  examined. 
Iler  evidence  led  to  the  apprehension  of  Houscuian, 
who  betrayed  great  confusion  before  tlie  luogistrate, 
freqnently  changing  colour;  and,  taking  up  one  of 
tlie  bones,  he  exclaimed,  evidently  off  iiin  guard, 
"  This  is  no  more  Don  Clark's  bone  than  it  is  mine  !" 
Tliia  produced  a  further  and  closer  inquiry,  which 
ended  in  Houseman's  full  confession,  that  Clark  bad 
been  murdered  hy  Eugene  Aram,  and  that  the  budy 
was  buried  in  St.  Robert's  Cave:  he  added  that  the 
head  lay  to  the  right  in  tlic  turn  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cave  J  and  Clark's  skeleton  was  accordingly  found 
there  in  exactly  the  posture  described.  Aram  was 
seized  at  Lynn,  and,  together  with  Houseman,  brought 
to  trial  at  York  Castle,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1769. 
The  latter,  having  been  arraigned  and  acquitted, 
became  evidence  against  Aram,  who  delivered  a 
most  ingenious  and  artful  defence,  abounding  in 
antiquarian  lore  and  general  learning,  but  still  more 
marked  with  cunning.  This  curious  production, 
together  with  a  memoir  of  the  murderer,  is  to  he 
found  in  Kippis's  Biograpkia  Brilannica,  where  he 
appears  in  company  much  too  good  for  him,  although 
tlie  writer  of  his  lifedoes  not  endeavour  to  give 
a  false  gloss  to  the  subject  by  making  a  vile  felon 
interesting.      He    was    convicted,    and    soon    after  1 


owac<l  tlie  justice  of  tlte  sentence.  HJs  «nd  was 
horrible,  for  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  shauu  uf  a 
public  execution  by  suicide,  and  succeeded  ao  far  in 
thus  heaping  crime  upon  crime,  as  to  be  brought 
only  just  alive  to  the  gallows.  The  body  being  after- 
wards conveyed  to  Knaresborough  Forest,  that  the 
warning  might  be  more  impressive  and  Rightful,  be 
was  there  hung  in  chains. 

It  appears  that  the  dreadful  act  was  perpetrated 
during  a  course  of  close  and  laborious  study,  which  be 
persevered  in  after  its  commission,  even  up  to  the  time 
of  his  detection.  He  applied  himself  to  poetry,  hist^iry, 
botany,  and  antiquities,  including  heraldry;  became 
acquainted  with  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  tail 
Arabic;  he  also  investigated  the  Celtic,  which,  on 
comparison  with  the  secred  and  learned  languages,  be 
said  he  found  so  much  allied  to  them,  that  he  had 
begun  to  form  a  Comparative  Lexicon;  when,  saddealy, 
he  discovered  to  his  horror,  that,  like  the  weslrli 
mentioned  by  the  wise  man,  the  "  riches"  of  hultun 
knowledge  "  profit  not  in  the  day  of  wrath !"  Id 
him  we  sec  an  instance  of  an  excellent  head  jwDnJ 
with  shocking  depravity  of  conduct ;  of  the  *i»dimi 
of  the  scqjent  without  the  harmlessness  of  the  dow : 
and,  from  his  fate,  many  may  learn  the  need  there  ii 
of  guarding  all  the  avenues  of  tlte  heart  against  Ibc 
teitiptutions  of  v.NLAwruL  GAtN.  They  may  bcarin 
mind  the  indignant,  but,  from  what  followed,  awful 
and  instructive,  question  of  Hazael,  which  he  pot  la 
the  prophet,  when  little  dreaming  of  the  tremendMU 
inroads  of  vice  upon  himself:  "  What !  is  thy  wmat 
A  DUG,  that  ha  shoold  do  tbia  great  thing?" 


Thk  only  thingi  in  which  we  ean  be  said  to  have  UTfn- 
perty,  are  our  aclioru.  Our  ihouahti  may  be  bM.  j« 
prodnce  no  poison ;  they  may  be  good,  yet  prmliiee  no  fnl ; 
uur  riches  may  l>e  taken  from  us  hy  miifiiitUDt,  oar  nfs- 
lation  by  raalicc,  our  spirits  by  culoniityi  our  besltli  b; 
disease,  our  friends  by  death ;  but  our  actiont  must  CiUo* 
us  beyond  tlio  ^nive ;  with  respect  to  them  alau,  «t 
rannot  say  that  wa  sLiall  carry  nothing  with  ns  wbMit 
die,  neither  that  we  shall  go  naked  out  of  IIm  waU. 
These  are  the  only  title-detdt  of  which  wa  caanM  b 
disinherited;  they  nil!  have  their  fill!  weight  in  tha  bil*DH 
of  eternity,  when  every  thing  else  is  as  nothing ;  and  tlw 
value  will  be  confirmed  and  elIabli■lu^d  by  lhMS  tm  HI* 
and  Mtelem  dcatrovcrs  uf  nil  olA«r  aarlhly  Ihings,  Tin 
iiad  Dkatii. 


TBZ  saopriM 


,  aXAHKsaoaouoH,  ToaxsnuE. 
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THE  TOWN  OP  RATISfiON* 

RAtisbON,  or,  aS  the  Germans  call  it,  tte^ff^nshtti^if, 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  German^j  it  Urte 
founded  by  the  Romans,  and  under  their  domidioh 
commonly  bore  the  name  of^egmum,  or  Casir<t  lUfi* 
no.  As  early  as  the  second  century,  it  was  a  pteb4  dF 
some  commercial  importance  \  and  for  a  long  while  it 
cohtinued  to  be  the  capital  of  BaVaria,  find  the  reisi- 
denceof  the  ancient  German  kings  of  the  Carlovingiaa 
race.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  was 
made  a  free  imperial  city,  by  the  Emperor  f^deric 
the  First,  commonly  called  Barbarossa^  but  ftflclr* 
wards  it  retUrtied  into  the  possession  of  Bavaria. 
Subsequently,  however,  in  thfc  yfear  iSOrfj  It  was 
agahi  restored  to  a  state  of  independience)  ahd  tliift 
it  retained  until  the  beginning  of  the  pteHeht  century* 
It  is  now  the  chief  towtf  of  the  circle  of  Regen^  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  $  and  it  still  holds  a  eon* 
siderable  rank  among  the  cities  of  that  iitate, — ltd 
population  exceeding  26,000  persons. 

The  calamities  to  which  this  city  has  been  sul^ected 
are  more  than  usually  severe.  Fourteen  times  in  the 
space  of  900  years,  it  has  suffered  the  horrors  of  War; 
aiid  on  ho  less  than  seven  different  occasions,  in  the 
period  which  elapsed  from  891  to  1642^  its  buildings 
were  partially  induced  to  ashes.  Its  foes  have  been 
the  armies  of  many  nations  $  or>  to  use  the  expression 
of  Mr.  Planchd,  "  the  Roman,  the  Vandal,  the  Fnank, 
and  the  Hun,  the  Bohemian,  the  Austrian,  and  the 
Swede,  the  ancient  and  the  modern  Gauls,  have  by 
turns,  besieged,  atormed,  plundered,  and  burnt  it;*' 
Under  its  walls,  was  fought,  in  1809,  the  famT^us 
battle  between  the  French  and  Austrians,  which 
.affted  for  five  successive  days, — on  one  of  which  the 
*  jty  itself  was  exposed  to  a  cannonade  that  demolished 
many  of  its  houses.  1  on  piles  bf  oak  drivt^ti  d»^  itito  tbe  bed  of  the 

The  situatkm  of  Ratisbon  is  advantageous  |    it  r  river*     It  Waa  built  at  the  do66  of  the  fottrteeath 


diHi^n  up  by  it>  thii  toWer  bciag  ona  story  shorter 
than  thel  otheh 

Tke  interior  is  spoken  Of  aS  ftiuhy.  Waiting  *'  that 
decisive  effect  which  simplicity  produces,"  and  being 
*'  too  much  broken  into  parts,  and  covered  with 
tttontiments  of  a  very  heterogeneous  dieScription." 
It!  4he  chancel  near  the  altar  is  deposited  the  heart 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  First;  and  in  a 
chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  within  a 

flass  case,  is  the  recumbent  effigy,  in  wax,  of  St 
ohn  of  Nepomuck,  the  celebrated  confessor  of  the 
wife  of  Weneeslaua,  king  of  Bohemia^  who,  re^iag 
to  divulga  the  secteta  of  his  royal  penitent,  was 
thrown  into  priaoii^  Ixurtliiisd,  and  finally  flung  over 
the  bridge  at  Prague,  and  drowned,  by  the  king's 
order.  "  this  iitatne^*;  aa]ra  Mr.  Banch^,  "  in  the 
habit  of  the  JeiultSt  b  to  tbe  seen  on  nearly  every 
bridge  iH  th^  HOUth  df  QeHhafay ;  he  who  perished 
by  water  bdnH^  ttiriottsly  etlOtigh,  selected  from  the 
list  of  saihts  aa  thtt  protector  of  all  who  travel  on 
that  element** 

The  RM  Hwt^^  iMr  iWii-ttiMise,  is  a  curions  old 
building  I  within  ita  walte  Were  held  the  meetings  of 
the  Gerthanie  diet  tinder  the  old  constitution  of  the 
Empire,  jfrotn  1662  to  1806.  ^  Jlistice and  Fortune,' 
we  are  told^  **  have  iio#  inherited  Uie  building,"  that 
is  to  6a|r»  **  the  Tribunal  Hf  Pbtioe  is  established  in 
one  part  of  it»  aUd  the  Lottery  la  drawn  in  the  other." 
There  ar«  sotue  other  jiiublie  buildings  worthy  of 
notice.  The  bridge  aeMM  thi  Danube  Is  cdebrsted 
as  the  attungest  ainong  idui  prineitNd  bridges  t^  Ger- 
many, as  that  bf  Di^imi  is  aitd  to  be  the  most 
elegant,  ated  that  of  ^Higuft  the  longest  s  it  consbts 
ci  fifbe^  arches,  and  is  one  thousand  and  ninety-oue 
feet  in  kttgth.  The  material  of  wl^ek  it  is  composed 
is  fre^-atone;  and  tll€  %lUile  itX'^ifetlihi  k  cupporN 


stands  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
at  the  point  where  that  river  is  joined  by  the  little 
stream  called  the  Regen,  from  which  the  German 
appellation  of  the  titjr  is  derived.  It  is  surrounded 
with  a  slight  wail,  but  is  not  defoided  by  any  fortifi- 
cations. Its  streets  are  chiefly  narrow  and  crooked, 
but  clean,  and  tliey  are  said  to  have  a  picturesque 
appearance,  as  Well  from  their  undulating  forms  ^ 
from  the  antiquity  of  a  gteat  number  of  tEe  houses. 
Sohie  of  the  buildings  present  very  curious  views  3 
Dr.  Dibdin  i^eaks  ^  a  house,  upon  the  widls  of 
which  Were  paiikted^  full  three  hundred  yeairs  ago, 
the  figures  of  Dlit^  and  GditAk,  ''  The  hitter  he 
says,  could  be  scarcely  less  than  twenty  feet  high  5 


centurf. 

tn  the  Botanical  Garden  at  ftatidMm.  there  i$  a 
monument  erected  to  the  meiiiory  of  Kepler,  the 
famous  astronother,  who  died  tliere  ni  the  year  16S0. 
He  had  repaired  to  a  meeting  of  .the  diet,  in  the  faape 
of  obtaining  aomi^  paymeiit  of  the  large  arrears 
which  were  due  to  him,  on  account  of  his  salary  as 
Imperial  Mathenuttician,  and  the  want  of  which  had 
expc^ed  him,  for  inany  fears,  to  idl  the  privations  of 
poverty,  fordUg  hW,  is  he  letpresaea  it,  to  beg  bis 
bread  hxOA  the  SmtiefOr.  His  journey  was  not 
attended  with  any  jprofitaUe  restdts;  and  the  fotigne 
and  vexadon  whkk  were  tkua  occasioned  him, 
brought  on  a  fever  which  terminated  fiatally.    His 


the  former,  who  was  probably  about  one-third  of  that  |  body  was  interred  in  the  ichurdi-yard  of  St*  Feter's, 
height,  was  repreaented  ai  if  about  to  cast  the  stone    and  a  ailnple  insdriptlon  was  |^laced  on  the  tomb- 


from  the  isling.  Mr.  Plahch€,  \irho  visited  Ratisbon 
some  years  afterwurds^  speaks  o^  the  figures  as 
beihf  ^eli  nearly  eSaced. 

the  isDKttiedral  ia  descriibed  AS  a  gtraUd  hut  gloomy 
cdibtte^  t'Odtainii%  «oine  burious  sculpture,  and  some 
ricU|r-|Mdhted  windows.  It  is  lax^e  and  richly  oma- 
mei^ed  M  the  outside^  and,  akogether,  is  considered 
as  ^nii  (if  the  noblest  stractures  of  the  kind  in  Ba- 
varia. Its  antiquity  is  not  very  great,  oir,  as  anti- 
quaritos  sa^r,  it  ia  ^'  alnvost  a  building  of  yesterday," 
having  beeh  erected  linly  between  tiii^  riiid  four 
cenibaries.    The  date  of  iiH^i  is  to  be  seen  upon  the 


stonei  but  this  se^ma  lo  have  beeii  desta^ed  soon 
afterwards*  in  the  bourse  d[  the  wars  which  raged  in 
the  eountrf  .  l\iwilrds  the  ead  of  the  last  oentory, 
it  was  phyposed  to  ct«ct  a  marble  monument  tu  bis 
mevnory,  but  the  suggestion  fell  to  the  ground.  But 
in  tke  year  iftOS,  the  proposal  waa  revived,  tad 
with  better  eflbct  tEan  on  the  former  ooeasion,  for 
a  monument  was  shortly  afterwarda  taiaed  near 
the  place  bf  his  burial.  It  is  built  hi  the  shape 
of  a  temple,  sunantoted  by  a  aplMret  and  in  ^^ 
centre  is  a  busrt  of  Kepler^  eKecsted  in  Carrais 
maiUe.     The  woiit  waa  completed  in   1808,  sad 


upiiiae  jpan  t)f  an  i&tigular  porch  -,  hut  several  ^niltlotta  i  ibrtunaheir  escaped  injury  in  ^te  ^lAiwmg  yw, 
of  tibe  edifice  are  said  to  be  of  an  earlier  ugev  In  when  the  town  was  80  severely  handled  by  the 
the  N^0»iherg  Chrm&cle  oi  1493>  it  is  described  as  French.  '^  It  iseems/ saya  Malte  Bmn,  "asif  tbe 
''  y^  inowooplete/'  but  this  is  supposed  to  apply  only  contending  arables  had  mred  thia  tribute  to  the 
to  Ithe  towers^  because  iii  tlie  woodcut  which  Is  mcinory  uf  m  maa^  who  wtBrniinad  tba  revolutions 
attaciied  to  l^e  description,  there  is  a  crane  fixed  wbA  ^MMta  bf  ^  ksav^ai^  badiiea." 
upob  ^  1^11$  ^  «ne  of  ^e  towens,  nml  a  at^e  ibdng i  _  ^_:i.;_rr 
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THB   OUeEOO, 

Hail  I  beanieoas  stnnger  of  the  grove, 

Thou  meMenger  of  spiing ! 
^ow  heay^n  repaiif  thy  rurnJ  mml^ 

And  woods  thy  welcomo  sing 

What  time  the  daisy  t^tHa  tk^  green, 

Thy  certain  voice  we  heart 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  p%th| 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year  ? 

Delightful  visitant !  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flovers, 
And  hear  the  sounds  pf  music  sweet 

From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  school-boy,  wandering  tlirongh  the  wood, 

'^  poll  the  primrose  gay, 
Starts,  tlie  new  yoice  of  spring  to  hear, 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

Soon  as  the  pea  puts  on  its  blopm. 

Thou  fiiest  thv  vocal  vale. 
An  annual  guest  in  other  land?, 

Another  spring  to  liaf); 

Sweet  bird,  thy  bower  is  ever  gremi, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear; 
Tliou  hast  no  sorrow  in  tl^y  iftng, 

No  winter  in  thy  year  I ' 

Ocmildlfly,  Td  fly  wit)|  thpe ; 

We*d  makp  if itii  social  wing 
Our  amraal  visit  o*er  the  globe, 

Companion^  9f  the  spring. — rlfpp4{r,  1781. 


Am OHG  the  Chinese  i^ovelties  to  be  seeii  in  the  vicinity  of 
CantoD,  but  more  especially  about  Wam'poa,  are  the  duck- 
boals,  used  as  residences  for  the  owners  and  their  families, 
as  well  as  for  their  numerous  feathered  charge.  The  Hedged 
bipeds  inhabit  the  hold  of  the  boat,  and  the  human  bipeds, 
or  keepers,  the  upper  accommodations  of  the  vessel.  Theso 
boats  are  most  abundant  about  the  riee-0elds,  near  the 
river,  aoon\fter  the  harvest  has  been  gathered  in,  as  at  that 
time  the  Inroad-billed  ^imftls  glean  tbp  fields,  and  have 
a  better  prospect  of  a  supply  of  food  than  at  any  other 
period.    Tlic  o>yner  of  th^  bo^t  moves  it  froi^y)!^®  tp  pl^e, 
adiordtng  to  the  opportunities  mat  pnay  be  offered  to  liim  of 
fee«ling  his  flock.    On  the  arrival  of  the  boat  at  the  ap- 
pointed  spot,  or  one  considered  proper  for  feeding  the 
quackiiij^  tribe,  a  signal  of  a  whistle  oauses  the  itock  to 
waddle  in  regular  m»f  from  th^ir  <tppai<;ile  across  the 
boojrd  piaffed  for  their  Mcpmmiodatioo,  and  then,  rotpbling 
about,  undei^p  t^e  pi;oce99  of  fe^inji^.    When  it  is  con- 
sidered by  their  keeper  that  they  h^ve  gpr^ed  fufiiciently, 
another  signal  is  made  for  the  return  of  the  birds :  imme- 
diately upon  hearing  it,  they  congregate  and  re-enter  the 
boat.     The  flrst  duek  that  •nlevs  is  tewaidad  with  pome 
paddy,  the  last  is  whipped  for  h»\ng  dili^lory ;  sp  |hat  ip  is 
ludicrous  to  see  the  last  birds,  (knowing  by  sa4  eyp^rieocQ 
the  fate  ^lai  avajts  them,)  making  e&rts  en  masse  to  fly 
over  the  backs  pf  i}ie  others,  to  escape  the  chastisement 
indicted  upon  the  ultimate  duck. — ^Bkivnett*s  Wanderings, 

Im  the  neighbourhood  of  Pitlessie,  in  Fife,  a  pair  of 
thrushes  huilt  their  Dest  in  a  eart^s||^d,  while  four  wheel- 
wrights were  engaged  in  it  as  a  VFork-^hpp.  It  was  placed 
between  one  of  tue  hulls  of  the  harrow  and  the  adjoining 
tootli.  The  men  were  busily  employed  at  the  noiseful 
work  of  joining  wood  all  the  day,  yet  these  birds  flew  in 
and  out  at  the  door  of  the  shed,  without  fear  or  dread,  and 
finished  their  nest  with  mortar.  On  the  second  day,  the 
hen  laid  an  egg,  on  which  she  sat,  and  was  occasionally 
relieyeA  by  the  cook.  In  thirteen  days  the  birds  came  out 
of  the  shells,  v^ich  the  old  ones  always  carried  off.    They 

fed  their  young  with  shell-spails,  butterflies  and  moths. 

White's  Selbome  (Note). 

Hakriags. — yfhen  a  young  tradesman,  in  Holland  or 
Germany,  goes  a  eourting,  the  first  question  the  youn^^ 
voman  asks  of  him  is,  '^  Are  you  able  to  pay  the  charges  ?  * 
Thai  U  f9  fay,  in  English,  Are  you  able  to  keep  a  wife, 
when  you  have  got  her  ?  What  a  world  of  misery  it  would 
prevent,  if  the  young  women  in  all  countries  would  stick 
to  the  wisdoo)  pf  that  question  !  *'  Marriage  is  not  made 
of  mushrooms,  but  of  good  round  cakes,"  is  one  of  the 
pithy  savinn  by  which  onr  ancestors  conveyed  the  same 
gmt  EfiU  IB  psudoifi^. 


ANBCDOTB  OV  HAYDN,  THB  GREAT  GERMAN 

COMPOSER. 

WaxN  Haydn  felt  himself  in  a  disposition  to  write  a  sym- 
phony, he  thought  it  necessary  to  have  his  hair  piit  in  the 
same  pice  order  M  if  he  were  going  out,  and  dressed  him- 
self with  a  degree  of  magnificence.  Frederick  II.  had  sent 
him  a  diamond  ring,  and  Havdn  confessed  that  often,  when 
he  sat  down  to  hi§  piano,  if  he  had  forgotten  to  put  on  his 
ring,  he  could  not  summon  a  single  idea.  The  paper  on 
which  he  composed  must  be  the  finest  and  whitest  possible, 
and  he  wrote  with  so  much  neatness  and  oare,  that  the 
best  copyist  could  not  have  surpassed  him  in  the  regularity 
and  clearness  of  l^is  characters.  It  is  true,  that  his  notes 
had  such  little  heads  and  slender  tails,  that  he  psed,  very 
properly,  to  call  them  hh  Jlies'  legs. 

After  these  mechanical  precautions,  Haydn,  commenced 
his  work,  by  noting  down  his  principal  idea,  his  iheme,  and 
choosing  the  keys  through  which  lie  wished  to  make  it 
pass.  His  exquisite  feeling  gave  him  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  effect  which  one  chord 
produces,  in  succeeding  another;  and  he  afterwards  ima- 
gined a  little  romance,  which  might  furnish  him  with 
musical  sentiments  and  colours. 

Sometimes  he  supposed  that  one  of  his  friends,  the  fatlier 
of  a  numerous  family,  ill-pronded  with  the  goods  of  fortune, 
was  embarking  for  America,  in  hope  of  improving  his  cir* 
cumstances.  The  first  events  of.thq  voyage  formed  the 
syinphony.  It  began  witl^  the  departure;  a  favourablo. 
breeze  gently  agitated  the  waves :  the  ship  sailed  smoothly 
out  of  the  port ;  while,  on  the  shore,  the  family  of  the 
voy^ager  followed  him  with  tearful  eye?,  and  his  friends 
made  signals  of  ihrewell.  The  vessel  had  a  prosperous 
voyage,  and  reached  at  length  an  unknown  land.  A  savage 
music,  dances,  and  barbarous  cries,  were  heard  towards  the 
.middleof  the  symphony.  The  fortunate  navigator  mado 
advantafs^eous  exchanges  with  the  natives  of  the  country, 
loaded  his  vessel  with  rich  merchandise,  and  at  length  set 
sail  again  for  Europe,  with  a  prosperous  wind.  Here  the 
first  part  of  the  symphony  returned.  But  soon  the  sea 
begins  to  be  rough,  tn^  sky  grows  dark,  and  a  dreadful 
storm  confounds  together  all  the  chords,  and  accelerates 
the  time.  Every  tiling  b  in  disorder  on  board  the  vessel. 
The  cries  of  the  sailors,  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  the  whist- 
ling of  the  wind,  carry  the  melody  of  the  chromatic  scale  to 
the  highest  degree  of  the  pathetic.  Diminished  and  super- 
fluous chords,  modulations,  succeeding  by  semi-tones, 
describe  the  terror  of  the  mariners.  But  gradually  the  sea 
becomes  calm,  favourable  breezes  swell  the  sails,  and  they 
reach  the  port.  The  happy  father  casts  anchor  in  the  midst 
of  the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  and  the  joyous  cries 
of  his  children,  and  of  their  mother,  whom  he  at  leni^th  em- 
braces.safe  on  shore.  Every  thing,  at  the  end  of  the  sym- 
phony, is  happiness  and  joy. 

Tp  which  of  the  svmi^honi^stl^is  little  romance  served  as 
a  clue,  is  forgotten,  but  it  were  to  dq  wished  that  the  names 
pf  Haydn*s  symphonies  had  been  retained,  instead  of  num- 
bers. A  number  has  no  meaning,  but  a  title  guides,  in 
som^  degree,  the  imagination  of  the  auditor,  which  cannot 
be  awakened  too  soon. — Life  of  Haydn. 


A  TBRT  troaU  part  of  the  disorders  of  the  worid  proceed 
from  igporance  of  the  laws,  by  which  life  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated ;  nor  do  many,  even  or  those  whose  Bands  are  pol- 
luted with  the  foulest  crimes,  deny  the  reasonableness  of 
virtue,  or  attempt  to  justify  their  own  actions.  Men  are 
not  blindly  betrayed  into  corruption,  but  abandon  them- 
selves to  their  passions  with  their  eyes  open ;  and  lose  the 
direction  of  truth,  because  they  do  not  attend  to  her  voice, 
not  hecause  they  do  not  understand  it. — ^Dr.  Johnson. 

I  WILL  suppose  that  you  have  no  friends  to  share,  or  rejoice 
in  your  success  in  life, — that  you  cannot  look  back  to  those 
to  whom  you  owe  gratitude,  or  forward  to  those  to  whom 
you  ought  to  afford  protection ;  but  it  is  no  less  incumbent 
on  you  io  move  steadily  in  the  path  of  duty :  for  your  active 
exertions  are  due  not  only  to  society,  but  in  humble  grati- 
tude to  the  Being  who  made  you  a  member  of  it,  with  |)owcrs 
to  serve  yourself  and  others. Sir  Walter  Scott. 

A  RIGHT  professfon  aggravates  the  condemnation  of  a  wrong 
conduct ;  and  a  wrong  conduct  discredits  the  very  name  of 
a  right  profession.  ludeed,  the  bare  profession  of  that 
which  is  good,  carries  with  it  an  explicit  censure  upon  every 
thing  that  is  bad. — Knowlks. 
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CLEPSYDRS,  OR  WATER-CLOCKS. 
Before  the  inTention  of  clocks,  the  only  instru- 
ments  used  for  the  measurement  of  time  were  the 
■na-dial  and  the  water-clock  j  the  aoti-diid  could 
only  be  employed  ia  the  day-time,  but  the  water- 
clock  supplied  its  place  daring  the  night  The  in< 
Tention  of  both  these  instruments  is  attributed  to  ttie 
Egyptians;  the  sun-dial  is  auppoeed  to  have  been 
the  first  invented.  The  peculiar  method  in  which 
this  aacient  people  divided  their  time  into  twelve 
hours,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  luul  twelve  hours  from 
sunset  to  suurisc,  rendered  the  construction  of  an 
accurate  clepsydra  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  since 
it  was  necessary  that  the  instrument  should  each  day, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  indicate  hours  of 
a  ditTcrcut  length.  The  modem  method  of  dividing 
the  ilay  and  night  into  twenty-four  equal  portiona, 
has  removed  much  of  the  dilliculty  in  the  construe* 
tion  of  a  water-clock.  Although  the  invention  of 
clacks  and  watches  has  thrown  these  instruments 
into  disuse,  they  might  still  be  made  etfectivc  mea- 
surers of  tin)!),  if  the  resources  of  modem  science 
Kere  directed  to  their  improvement. 

In  noticing  several  of  these  curious  instruments, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  description  of  those 
whose  construction  is  moat  simple,  and  least  likely 
to  give  an  incorrect  resultj  the  simplest  mode  of 
measuring  time  by  the  means  of  water,  is  the  fol- 
lowing.   Let  a  glass  vessel  a,  say  twelve  or  fourteen 


inches  in  length,  be  suspended  in  an  iron  frame, 
attached  to  a  tin  vessel  a ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
vessel  at  c  is  a  small  hide,  through  which  water,  if 
placed  in  the  vessel  itself,  will  gradually  fall  in  drops; 
the  size  of  this  hole  must  be  so  managed,  as  to  cause 
the  vessel  to  be  emptied  in  rather  more  than  twelve 
hours :  the  descent  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
glass  vessel  will  point  out  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  it  was  filled,  and,  consequently,  indicates  the 
time  of  day }  but  as,  when  the  vessel  is  full,  the  water 
escapes  more  rapidly  than  afterwards,  the  inter\'al 
between  the  first  and  second  hour  will  be  longer  than 
that  between  the  second  nnd  third,  and  this  last  than 
that  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  so  on.  The 
relative  distances  of  each  of  the  hour-marks  may  be 
marked  on  the  side  of  the  gloss,  by  noting  the  plaice 
occupied  by  the  surface  of  the  water  during  twvlvc 
successive  liours,  taking  the  time  from  a  well-regu- 
lated clock.  The  same  end  may  be  attained  by  cal- 
culation, but  to  render  the  niethod  intelligible  would 
require  too  much  space. 

The  second  engraving  represents  a  water-clock  of 
rather  higher  prct(.'nsiuns  as  a  work  of  art ;  in  this  case 
the  hours  are  indicated  on  a  dial  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  many  turret-docks  by  a  single  hand.  This 
hand  is  moved  round  at  a  uniform  rate  by  the  revo- 
lutioi)  of   the   cjliiidrical   box;    in   its  deiKient  the 


machinery  by  which  this  is  performed  is  hidden  bf 
the  dial-plate,  but  could  easily  be  contrived  by  any 
mechanic,  since  even  a  simple  pulley  attached  to  the 
arbour   that   carries   the  hand  would  be  i    ~  ' 


"Die  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  indention  n{  thi: 
water-clock,  is  confined  to  the  constniclion  of  tba 
cylindrical  box  which  acts  as  the  weight;  it  is  cleir 
that  if  this  box  acted  simply  as  a  weight,  anJ  hu 
equally  heavy  all  round  its  axis,  it  would  very  quickly 
reach  the  stand  of  the  inatrument,  and  tlie  twtli'c 
hours  would  be  told  in  perhaps  twelve  aeeonds.  If 
one  side  of  the  box  was  made  heavier  than  the  otber, 
as  soon  as  that  part  was  undermost,  it  most  come  to 
a  stand-still,  as  the  lighter  portion  would  never  be 
able  to  roll  it  over. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  internal  constructioa  of  tbii 
rolling- weight,  the  white 
spaces  tending  to  the  cen- 
tre represent  so  many  di- 
visions of  thin  mctali  a 
certain  quantity  of  water 
is  introduced  into  this 
divided  box,  and  it  will, 
in  the  first  instance,  as- 
sume the  situation  marked 

in  the  engraving,  or  some-  i 

thing  tike  it;    the  natural  j 

consequence   of  this   will 
be,  that  the  cylinder  will  hav 
left  in  its  descent;  the  alterc< 

will,  at  the  same  time,  have  altered  the  relative  litna- 
tions  of  the  different  ({uautitics  of  water,  and  Mth( 
divisions  do  not  quite  reach  the  circumference  ct  llx 
cylinder,  the  qvantils  contained  in  each  division  will  be 
also  changed,  and  the  greatest  weight  will  be  on  tie 
right-hand  fcidc;  by  this  akemate  action,  the  deswot 
of  the  weight  is  retarded,  the  water  acting  lone- 
thing  after  the  manner  of  the  pendulum  of  a  cloct 

The  third  engraving  represents  a  more  com pliwteot 
but  extremely  ingenious,  clepsydra.  The  wat«  by 
which  the  machine  is  kept  in  motion  ia  contained  i^ 
th<-  reservoir  at  ii,  from  this  it  descends  brthe  pipe** 
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hen  bent  upwards,  and  carried  throngh  the 
he  little  figure  on  the  left  band,  where  it 
trough  a  amall  opening  in  one  of  its  eyes ; 
r  this  (^lening  regulates  the  supply  of  watn", 
Dpping  into  the  bwigb  in  which  it  stands, 
through  another  pipe  c,  into  the  cylinder  o  j 
inder  a  circular  piece  of  cork  k,  or  any  sub- 
it  will  float  in  water  is  placed;  to  the  upper 
e  cork  a  metal  rod  is  attached,  which  pass- 
gh  the  top  of  the  clock-case,  supports  a 
e  holding  an  arrow  by  way  of  index.  As 
falls  into  the  cylinder,  it  necessarily  litta 
the  cork,  and  raises  the  rod,  and  the  little 
re,  whose  arrow  therefore  indicates  a  dif- 


■  on  the  column  on  which  the  hoars  are 
a  soon  as  the  water  reaches  so  high  in  the 
to  have  floated  the  cork  above  the  level  of 
F  the  siphon  r  g,  that  is  when  the  water 
ban  F,  the  siphon  comes  into  action  and 
;  cylinder,  the  cork  descends,  and  with  It 
■Bd  die  clock  is,  aa  it  were,  wnund  up, 
ntand  tlte  action  of  the  fiphnn,  or  the 
node  by  which  it  draws  the 
water  from  the  cylinder,  let  »is 
examine  the  following  diugrum. 
JiCt  A  B  c  be  a  bent  tube   or 
nphon,  one   leg   considerably 
longer  than  the  other ;  let  it  l>e 
so  fixed  in  the  vessel  c,  thnt 
the  long  leg  shall  pass  tkrougli 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  wiih- 
oDt  allowing  the  water  to  es- 
cape.   As  long  as  the  liquid  is 
below  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  arch  at  a,  the  water  remains 
in  the  vessel,  but  as  fwm  as  it 
is  higher  than  that  point,   it 
naturally  ruus  over  the  under- 
part  of  the  arch,  and  filh  the 
long  leg  a  ;  and  although  by 
rater   is    reduced   below   the   level    of  A, 
■till  continues  until   the  whole   of  it  is 
This  cfl'cct  is  produced  by  the  pressure 
aqqilierc ;    the  average   pressure   of   the 


atmospbere  is  aboat  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  and  the  property  of  liquids  is,  when  acted 
upon,  to  press  eqnidly  tn  all  directions,  so  that,  sup- 
posing this  presBore  to  be  endured  by  every  square 
inch  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  glass,  the 
same  pressure  would  be  diffused  by  the  water  itself 
in  every  direction,  downwards,  upwards,  and  side- 
ways;  from  this  it  results  that  the  water  contained 
in  the  shorter  kg  of  the  aiphon,  supposing  its  open- 
ing to  be  rqual  to  a  square  inch,  will  receive  a 
presaure  from  the  surrounding  fluid,  in  the  direction 
of  the  urow  at  c,  equal  to  exactly  fifteen  pounda ;  but 
as  the  air  is  a  fluid  as  well  as  the  water,  its  pressure 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  long  leg  will  be  alao  equal  to 
fifteen  pounds  in  the  ffilvctiun  of  the  arrow  at  b.  This 
being  the  case,  as  soon  as  a  portion  of  the  water, 
more  than  equal  in  weight  to  that  contained  in  the 
shorter  leg,  has  run  over  into  the  longer  leg,  the 
c<|uililjrium  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  water  run 
down  the  longer  leg;  for  fifteen  pounds  pressing 
upwards  at  b,  will  not  be  able  to  resist  the  preesure 
from  c,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  water  that 
has  overflowed,  and  as  the  pressure  still  continues  at 
the  foot  of  the  shorter  leg,  the  water  will  continue  to 
flow  until  it  is  below  the  level  of  the  opening  of  the 
short  leg  at  c. 


ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE. 
Wk  cannot  take  even  a  cursory  survey  of  the  host  of 
Uving  beings  profusely  spread  m-er  every  portion  of  the 
globe,  without  a  feeling  uf  profound  astouiahment  at 
the  inconceivable  variety  of  forms  and  constructions, 
to  which  animation  has  been  imparted  by  creative 
Power.  What  can  be  more  calculated  to  excite  our 
wonder,  than  the  diversity  exhibited  among  insects, 
all  of  which,  amidst  endless  modifications  of  shape, 
still  preecr^'e  their  conformity  to  one  general  plan  of 
construction.  The  number  of  distinct  species  of  in- 
accta  already  known  and  described,  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  leaa  thau  100,000;  and  every  day  is  adding 
to  the  catalogue.  Of  the  comparatively  large  animals 
which  live  on  land,  how  splendid  is  the  field  of  ob- 
servation that  lies  open  to  the  natnratiat !  What 
variety  is  conspicuous  in  the  tribes  of  quadnipeds 
and  of  reptiles  ;  and  what  endless  diversity  exists  in 
their  habits,  pursuits,  and  characters  !  How  exten- 
sive is  the  study  of  birds  alone  ;  and  how  ingeniously, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  has  Nature  interwoven  in 
their  conatruction  every  profitable  variation,  compa- 
tible with  an  adherence  to  the  same  general  model  of 
design,  and  the  same  ultimate  reference  to  the  capa- 
city for  motion  through  the  light  clement  of  air. 
What  profusion  of  being  ia  displayed  in  the  wide  ex-" 
panse  of  the  ocean,  through  which  are  scattered  such 
various  and  such  unknown  multitudes  of  animals  !  Of 
fiahea  alone,  the  varieties,  as  to  conformation  and  en- 
dowments, nre  endless.  Still  more  curious  and  anoma- 
louB,  both  in  their  external  form  and  their  internal 
economy,  are  the  numerous  orders  of  living  beings 
that  occupy  the  lower  divisions  of  the  animal  scale  ; 
some  swimming  in  countless  myriads  near  the  sur- 
face, some  dwelling  in  the  inaccessible  depths  of  the 
ocean  ;  some  attached  to  sheila,  or  other  solid  struc- 
tures, the  productions  of  their  own  bodies,  and 
which,  iu  process  of  tinic,  form,  by  their  accumula- 
tion, enormous  submarine  mountains,  rising  often 
from  unfathomable  depths  to  the  surface.  What 
sublune  views  of  the  magnificence  of  the  creation 
have  been  disclosed  by  the  microscope,  in  the  world 
of  infinite  minuteness,  peopled  by  countless  multi- 
tudes of  atomic  beim,  which  animate  almost  every 
fluid  in  nature  !     Of  these  a  vast  variety  of  spcciei 
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lias  been  discovered,  each  animalcule  being  provided 
with  appropriate  organs,  endowed  with  spontaneous 
powers  of  motion,  and  giving  unequivocal  signs  of 
individual  vitality. 

Thus,  if  we  review  every  region  of  the  globe,  from 
the  scorcliing  sands  of  the  equator  to  the  icy  realms 
of  the  poles,  or  from  the  lofty  mountain-summits  to 
the  dark  abysses  of  the  deep  ;  if  we  penetrate  into  the 
shades  of  the  forest,  or  into  the  caverns  and  secret 
recesses  of  the  earth  j  nay,  if  we  take  up  the  mi- 
nutest-portion of  stagnant  water,  we  still  meet  with 
life  in  some  new  and  unexpected  form,  yet  ever 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  its  situation. 
Wherever  life  can  be  sustained,  we  find  life  produced. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Nature  had  been  thus 
lavish  and  sportive  in  her  productions,  with  the  intent 
to  demonstrate  to  man  the  fertility  of  her  resources, 
and  the  inexhaustible  fund  from  which  she  has  so  pro- 
digally drawn  forth  the  means  requisite  for  the  main- 
tenance of  all  these  diversified  combinations,  for  their 
repetition  in  endless  perpetuity,  and  for  their  subor- 
dination to  one  harmonious  scheme  of  general  good. 

The  vegetable  world  is  no  less  prolific  in  wonders 
than  the  animal.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
creation,  ample  scope  is  found  for  the  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  faculties,  and  abundant  sources  are  sup- 
plied of  hitellectual  enjoyment.  To  discriminate  the 
different  characters  of  plants,  amidst  the  infinite 
diversity  of  shape,  of  colour,  and  of  structure,  which 
they  offer  to  our  observation,  is  the  laborious,  yet 
fascinating,  occupation  of  the  botanist.  Here,  also, 
we  are  lost  in  admiration  at  the  never-ending  variety 
of  forms  successively  displayed  to  view  in  the  innu- 
merable species  which  compose  this  kingdom  of 
nature,  and  at  the  energy  of  that  vegetative  power, 
which,  amidst  such  great  differences  of  situation, 
sustains  the  modified  life  of  each  individual  plant, 
and  which  continues  its  species  in  endless  perpe- 
tuity. Wherever  circumstances  are  compatible  with 
vegetable  existence,  we  there  find  plants  arise.  It  is 
well  known  that,  in  all  places  where  vegetation  has 
been  established,  the  germs  are  so  intermingled  with 
the  soil,  that  whenever  the  earth  is  turned  up,  even 
from  considerable  depths,  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
plants  are  soon  observed  to  spring,  as  if  they  had 
been  recently  sown,  in  consequence  of  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds  which  had  remained  latent  and  inactive 
during  the  lapse  of  perhaps  many  centuries.  Islands 
formed  by  coral-reefs,  which  have  risen  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  become,  in  a  short  time,  covered 
with  verdure.  From  the  materials  of  the  most  sterile 
rock,  and  even  from  the  yet  recent  cinders  and  lava 
of  the  volcano.  Nature  prepares  the  way  for  vegetable 
existence.  The  slightest  crevice  or  inequality  is  suffi- 
cient to  arrest  the  invisible  germs  that  are  always 
floating  in  the  air,  and  affords  the  means  of  suste- 
nance to  diminutive  races  of  lichens  and  mosses. 
These  soon  overspread  the  surface,  and  are  followed, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  successive  tribes  of 
plants  of  gradually-increasing  size  and  strength ;  till 
at  length  the  island,  or  other  favoured  spot,  is  con- 
verted into  a  natural  and  luxuriant  garden,  of  which 
the  productions,  rising  from  grasses  to  shrubs  and 
trees,  present  all  the  varieties  of  the  fertile  meadow, 
the  tangled  thicket,  and  the  widely-spreading  forest. 
Even  in  the  desert  plains  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  is  often  refreshed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  few  hardy  plants,  which  find  sufficient  materials 
for  their  growth  in  these  arid  regions :  and  in  the 
realms  of  perpetual  snow  which  surround  the  poles, 
the  navigator  is  occasionally  startled  at  the  prospect 
of  fields  of  a  scarlet  hue,  the  revolt  of  a  wide  expanse 
of  microscopic  vegetation. 

[Rooet's  Bridgewater  Treatise.l 


THE  MAIN-TRUCK,  or,  A  LEAP  FOR  LIFE. 

Standstill!  How  fearrul 
And  dizzy  *tis  to  cast  one*s  eyes  so  low  f • 

The  muTTnurin;  eurgo, 

That  on  th'  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafet 
Cannot  be  heard  50  high  : — IHl  look  no  more ; 
hesi  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. — Shakspeari. 

Among  the  many  agr^able  associates  whom  my  different 
cruisings  and  wandering  have  brought  me  acquainted 
with,  I  cun  scarcely  call  to  mind  a  more  pleasant  and 
companionable  one  than  Tom  Scupper.    Poor  fellow!  be 
is  dead   and  gone  now — a  victim  to  that  code  of  fain 
honour  which  has  robbed  the  navy  of  too  many  of  iti 
choicest  officers.    Tom  and  I  were  messmates  during  a 
short  and  delightful  cruise,  and,  a  f^ood  part  of  the  titne, 
we  belonged  to  the  same  watch.     He  was  a  great  band  to 
spin  yarns,  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  sometimes  did 
tolerably  well ;  and  many  a  lon^  mid-watoh  has  his  fiind 
of  anecdote  and  sea-stories  caused  to  slip  pleasantly  away. 
We  were  lyinp:  in  the  open  roadstead  of  La^ayra,  at  single 
anchor,  when  Tom  told  me  the  story  which  I  am  about  to 
relate,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  in  his  own  words.    A 
vessel  from  Baltimore  had  come  into  Laguayra  that  daj, 
and  by  her  I  had  received  letters  from  home,  in  one  of 
which   there  was  a  piece  of  intelligence   that  weighed 
heavily  on  my  spirits.     For  some  minutes  after  our  watch 
commenced,  Tom  and  I  walked  the  deck  in  silence,  which 
was  soon,  however,  interrupted  by  my  talkative  companion, 
who,  jwrceiving  my  depression,  and  wishing  to  divert  mjr 
thoughts,  told  me  the  story  which  I  am  now  about  to  relate, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  reader. 

The  last  cruise  I  made  in  the  Mediterranean,  said  be^ 
was  in  old  Ironsides,  as  we  used  to  call  our  gallant  frigate. 
We  had  been  backing  and  filling  ibr  leveral  montk  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Canaries  down  to 
Messurado,  in  seareh  of  slave-traders;  and  during  that 
time  we  had  had  some  pretty  heavy  weather.  When  we 
reached  the  Straits,  there  was  a  spanking  wind  blowing 
from  about  west-south-west;  so  we  squaied  away,  and, 
without  coming-to  at  the  Rock,  made  a  straight  wake  for 
old  Mahon,  the  general  rendezvous  and  place  of  refitting 
for  our  squadrons,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Immediately  00 
arriving  Uiere.  we  warped  in  alongside  the  Arsenal  qaay, 
where  we  stripped  ship  to  a  girtline,  broke  out  the  holds, 
tiers,  and  store-rooms,  and  gave  her  a  regalar-built  orer* 
hauling  from  stem  to  stern.  For  a  while,  every  body  was 
busy,  and  all  seemed  bustle  and  confusion.  Orders  and 
replies,  in  loud  and  dissimilar  voices,  the  shrill  pipings  cf 
the  different  boatswains  mates,  each  attending  to  scpsrats 
duties,  and  the  mingled  clatter  and  noise  of  various  kiads 
of  work,  all  going  on  at  the  same  time,  gave  sometbiag  of 
the  stir  and  animation  of  a  dock-yard,  to  the  usually  quiet 
arsenal  of  Mahon.  The  boatswain  and  his  crew  were 
engaged  in  fitting  a  new  gang  of  rigging;  the  gunner  ia 
repairing  his  breechings  and  gun-tackles;  the  fo'castle-meo 
in  calking ;  the  top-men  in  sending  down  the  yards  and 
upper  spars;  the  holders  and  waistera  in  whitewashing  and 
holy-stoning;  and  even  the  poor  marines  were  kept  bosy, 
like  beasts  of  burrlen,  in  carrying  breakers  of  water  00 
their  backs.  On  the  quay,  near  the  ship,  the  smoke  of  lb0 
armourer  s  forge,  which  had  been  hoisted  out,  and  sent 
ashore,  ascended  in  a  thin  column  through  the  clear  bhu 
sky;  from  one  of  the  neighbouring  white  stone  warehousis, 
the  sound  of  saw  and  hammer  (old  that  the  carpentsfs 
were  at  work ;  near  by,  a  livelier  rattling  drew  attention  t» 
the  cooper,  who,  in  the  open  air,  was  tightening  the  wale^ 
casks ;  and  not  far  removed,  under  a  temporary  shed,  farmd 
of  spare  studding-sails  and  tarpaulins,  sat  the  saU-nnker 
and  his  assistants,  repairing  the  sails,  wMeh  had  been  mt 
or  injured  by  the  many  storms  we  had  encountered. 

Many  hands  made  light  work,  and  in  a  very  few  days  ail 
was  accomplished:  the  stays  and  shrouds  were  sot  up,  and 
new  rattled  down,  the  yanls  crossed,  the  running  riggi"^ 
rove,  and  sails  bent ;  and  the  old  craft,  fresh  painted  vn^ 
all  a-taunt-o,  looked  as  fine  as  a  midshipman  on  liberty. 
In  place  of  the  storm-stumps,  which  had  been  stowed  av«y 
among  the  booms,  and  other  spare  spars,  amidships,  we  h^ 
sent  up  cap  to*gallant-masts,  and  royal  poles,  with  a  sheo^Y 
fur  skysails,  and  hoist  enough  for  sky-scrapers  above  tbcffi- 
so  you  may  judge  the  old  frigate  looked  pretty  taunt 
There  was  a  Dutch  line-ship  in  the  harbour;  but  tbougl^ 
wo  only  carried  forty-fbur  to  her  eighty,  her  main-trti* 
would  hardly  have  reached  to  our  royalnmast-head.  t^ 
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side^lioys,  whose  duty  it  was  to  lay  aloft,  and  iuri  the  sky- 
sails,  looked  no  bigger  on  the  yard  than  a  good-sized  duff 
for  a  midshipman's  mess,  and  the  main-truck  seemed  not 
half  as  large  as  the  Turk'a-head'koot  on  the  man-ropes  of 
the  accommodation-ladder. 

When  we  had  got  eyei^  thing  shin-shape,  and  man-of- 
war  fashion^  we  hauled  out  again,  and  took  o^r  berth  about 
iialf-way  between  the  arseniu  find  Hospital  Island ;  and  a 
oleasant  view  it  gave  us  of  the  town  and  harbour  of  old 
Mahon,  one  of  the  safest  and  most  tranquii  plapes  of 
anchorage  in  the  world*    "ithe  water  of  this  bea^tifui  inlet, 
which,  Ihough  it  makes  about  four  miles  into  the  lanot  is 
not  much  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,— is  scarcely 
ever  ruffled  by  a  storm;  and  on  the  delightiiil  afternoon  to 
which  I  now  refer,  it  lay  as  still  and  motionless  as  a 
polished  mirror,  except  when  brokep  into  momentary  rip- 
nlesy  b^  the  paddles  of  some  passmg  waterman^    What 
little  wind  there  had  been  in  the  fore-part  of  the  day,  died 
away  at  noon«  and,  though  the  first  dog-watch  was  almost 
out,  and  the  sun  near  the  horizon,  not  a  breath  of  air  haa 
ri^&tx  to  disturb  the  deep  serenity  of  the  scene.    The  Dutch 
liner,  which  lay  not  far  from  us,  was  so  clearly  reflected  in 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  water,  that  there  was  not  a  re 
about  her,  from  hiar  main-stay  to  her  signal  hallia 
vhich  the  eye  could  not  distinctly  trace  in  her  shadowy  an 
inverted  image.     The  buoy  of  our  best  bower  imated 
nbieastour  larboard  bow;  and  that,  too,  was  so  strongly 
imaged,  that  its  entire  bulk  seemed  to  lie  above  the  water^ 
just  resting  on  it,  as  if  upborne  on  a  sea  of  molten  lead; 
except  when  now  and  then,  the  wringing  of  a  swab,  or  the 
dashing  of  a  bucket  overboard  from  theuead,  broke  up  the 
shadow  for  a  moment,  and  showed  the  substance  but.  half 
its  former  apparent  size«    A  small  polacca  craft  had  got 
unJer-way  from  Mahon  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon, 
intending  to  stand  over  to  Barcelona;  but  it  fell  dead  calm 
just  before  she  reached  the  chops  of  the  harbour;  and 
there  she  lay  as  motionless  upon  the  blue  surface,  as  if  she 
were  only  part  of  a  mimic  scene,  from  the  pencil  of  some 
accomplished  painter.    Her  broad  cotton  lateen- sails,  as 
they  hung  drooping  from  the  slanting  and  taper  yards* 
shone  wiu  a  glistening  whiteness  that  contrasted  beauti- 
fully with  the  dark  flood  in  which  they  were  reflected ;  and 
the  distant  sound  of  the  guitar,  which  one  of  the  sailors 
was  listlesslv  playing  on  her  deck,  came  sweetly  over  thi^ 
water,  and  narmonized  well  with  the  quiet  appearance  of 
every  thing  around.    The  whitewashed  walls  of  the  laza- 
retto, on  a  verdant  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the  hay, 
glittered  like  silver  in  the  slant  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  some 
of  its  windows  were  burnished  so  brightly  by  the  level 
beams,  that  it  ^seemed  as  if  the  whole  interior  of  the  edifice 
were  in  flames.    On  tlie  opposite  side,  the  romantic  and 
picturesque  ruins  of  fort  St.  Philip,  faintly  seen,  acquired 
double  beauty,  from  being  tipped  with  the  declining  light; 
and  the  clusters  of  ancient-looking  windmills,  which  dot 
the  green  eminences  along  the  bank,  added,  by  the  motion- 
less state  of  theii  wings,  to  the  effect  of  the  unbroken  tran- 
quillity. 

Even  on  board  our  vessel,  a  degree  of  stillness  unusual 
for  a  man-of-war,  prevailed  among  the  crew.  It  was  the 
hour  of  their  evening  meal ;  and  me  low  murmur  from  the 
{nm-deck  had  an  indistinct  and  buzzing  sound,  which,  like 
the  dreamy  hum  of  bees  on  a  warm  summer-noon,  rather 
heightened,  than  diminished  the  charm  of  the  surrounding 
Huiet.  The  spar-deck  was  almost  deserted.  The  quarter- 
master of  the  watch,  with  his  spj-glass  in  his  hand,  and 
dressed  in  a  frock  and  trowsers  of  snowy  whiteness,  stood 
aft  upon  the  taffrel,  erect  and  motionless  as  a  statue,  keep- 
iug  the  usual  look-out.  A  group  of  some  half-dozen 
Sailors  had  gathered  too;ether  oh  the  fo'castle,  where  they 
Were  supinely  lying  under  the  shade  of  the  bulwarks;  and 
here  and  there,  upon  the  gun-slides  along  the  gangway,  sat 
three  or  four  others,— one,  with  his  clothes-bag  beside  him, 
overhauling  his  simple  wardrobe ;  another  working;  a  set  of 
clues  for  some  favourite  officer  s  hammock ;  and  a  third 
eagaged,  perhaps,  in  carving  his  name  in  rude  letters  upon 
the  han^e  of  a  jack-knifb,  or  in  knotting  a  laniard,  with 
which  to  suspend  it  round  his  neck. 

On  the  top  of  the  boom-cover,  in  the  ihll  glare  of  the 
level  sun,  lay  black  Jake,  the  Jig-maker  of  the  ship, 
^nd  a  striking  specimen  of  African  peculiarities,  in  whose 
aingle  person  they  were  all  stronely  developed.  His  flat 
twaie  was  dilated  to  unusual  width,  and  his  ebony  cheeks 
tairly  glistened  with  delight,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  gam- 
*1b^  of  m  large  monkev,  which,  dinging  to  ttie  matn-stay, 
jttst  alyvt  Mw#  nootty  b9fA  was  ckat^eciog  «»d  grin- 


ning hf^k  .at  the  negro,  as  if  there  existed  some  means  ef 
mutual  intelligence  between  them.  It  was  my  Watch  on 
deck,  and  I  stood  awhile  leaning  on  the  main  fife-mil  and 
amusing  myself  by  observing  the  antics  of  the  black  and 
his  congenial  playmate ;  but  at  length,  tiring  of  the  rude 
mirth,  I  walked  towards  the  taffi-el^  to  gaze  on  the  more 
agreeable  features  of  the  scene  I  have  attempted  to 
describe.  Just  at  that  moment  a  shout  and  a  merry  laugh 
burst  upon  my  ear,  and  looking  quickly  round  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  -unusual  sound  on  a  frigate's  deck,  I 
ftaw  little  Bob  iStay  (as  we  called  our  commodore  s  soi^ 
standing  half-way  up  the  main-hatch  ladder,  clapping  his 
hands,  and  looking  aloft  at  some  object  which  seemed  to 
inspire  him  witn  a  deal  of  glee.  A  single  glance  to  the 
main-yard  informed  me  of  tlie  occasion  of  his  merriment. 
He  had  been  coming  up  from  the  gun-deck,  when  Jacko, 
perceiving  him  on  the  ladder,  dropped  suddenly  down 
horn  the  main-stay,  and  running  along  the  boom-cover 
leaped  upon  Bob's  shoulder,  seized  his  cap  from  his  head, 
and  immediately  darted  up  the  main-topsail-sheet,  and 
thence  to  the  bunt  of  the  mainyard,  where  he  now  sat»  * 
picking  threads  from  the  tassel  of  his  prize,  and  occasion*- 
a^ly  scratching  his  side,  and  chattering,  as  if  with  exulta- 
tion at  the  success  of  his  mischief.  But  Bob  was  a 
sprightly,  active  little  fellow;  and  though  he  could  not 
clinab  aqite  as  nimbly  as  a  monkey,  yet  he  had  no  mind 
to  lose  Lis  cap  without  an  effort  to  regain  it.  Perhaps  he 
was  the  more  strongly  incited  to  make  chase  after  Jacko» 
by  seeing  me  smile  at  his  plight,  or  by  the  loud  laugh  of 
Jake,  who  seemed  inexpressibly  delighted  at  the  occur* 
rence,  and  endeavoured  to  evince,  by  tumbling  about  the 
boom-cloth,  shaking  his  huge  misshapen  head,  and  sundry 
otner  grotesque  actions,  the  pleasure  for  whidi  he  had  no 
words. 

"  Ha,  you  rascal  Jocko^  hab  you  no  more  respec*  for  de 
young  officer,  den  to  steal  his  cab  ?  We  bring  you  to  de 
gangway,  yon  black  nigger,  and  gib  you  a  dozen  on  de  bare 
back  for  a  tie£'* 

The  monkey  looked  down  from  his  perch  as  if  he  under- 
stood the  threat  of  the  negro,  and  chattered  a  sort  of  defif 
ance.  in  answer. 

"  Ha,  ha  t  Masaa  Sta^',  he  say  you  mus'  ketch  him  'hn 
vou  flog  him;  and  it*s  no  soeasy  for  a  midshipman  in  boots 
to  kotca  a  monkey  barefoot.'' 

A  red  spot  mounted  to  little  Bob's  cheek,  as  he  cast  one 

glance  of  offended  pride  at  Jake,  and  then  sprang  across 
le  deck  to  the  Jacob's  ladder.  In  an  instant  he  was  half- 
way up  the  rigging,  running  over  the  ratlines  as  lightly  as 
if  they  were  an  easy  flight  of  stairs,  whilst  the  shrouds 
scarcely  Quivered  beneath  his  elastic  motion.  In  a  second 
more  his  hand  was  on  the  futtocks. 

**  Massa  Stay,*'  cried  Jake,  who  sometimes,  being  a 
favourite,  ventured  to  take  Uberties  with  the  younger  offi- 
cers ;  "  Massa  Stay,  you  best  crawl  through  de  lubber's 
hole — it  take  a  sailor  to  climb  de  futtock  shroud." 

But  he  had  scarcely  time  to  utter  his  pretended  caution* 
before  Bob  was  in  the  top.  The  monkey,  in  the  mean 
while,  had  awaited  his  approach,  until  he  got  nearly  up  the 
rigging,  when  it  suddenlv  put  the  cap  on  its  own  head,  and 
running  along  the  yani  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  top, 
sprang  up  a  rope,  and  thence  to  the  topmast  backstay,  up 
which  it  ran  to  the  topmast  cross-trees,  where  it  again 
quietly  seated  itself,  and  resumed  its  work  of  picking  the 
tassel  to  pieces.  For  several  minutes  I  stood  watching  my 
little  messmate  follow  Jacko  from  one  piece  of  rigging  to 
another,  the  monkey,  all  the  while,  seeming  to  exert  only 
so  much  agility  as  was  necessary  to  elude  the  pursuer,  and 
pausing  whenever  the  latter  appeared  to  be  growing  weary 
of  tlie  chase.  At  last,  by  this  kind  of  manoeuvring,  the 
mischievous  animal  succeed  in  enticing  Bob  as  high  as 
the  royal-mast-head,  when^  springing  suddenly  on  the  royal 
stay.  It  ran  nimbly  down  to  the  fore4o*^allant-mast-head, 
thence  down  the  rigging  to  the  foretop,  and  leaping  on  the 
foreyard,  it  ran  out  to  tne  yard-arm,  hung  the  cap  on  the 
end  of  the  studding-sail  boom^  and  there  taking  its  seat,  it 
raised  a  loud  and  exulting  chatterin|^  Bob  by  this  time 
was  completely  tired  out,  and,  unwillinjg,  perhaps,  to  return 
to  the  deck  to  DC  laughed  at  for  his  fruitless  chase,  sat  down 
in  the  royal  cross-trees,  while  those  who  had  been  a^racted 
by  the  sport,  returned  to  their  usual  avocations  or  amuse- 
ments.  The  monkey,  no  longer  the  object  of  pursuit  of 
attention,  remained  but  a  little  while  on  the  yard-arm  J 
but  soon  taking  up  the  cap,  returned  in  towards  tbo  slinks, 
and  dropped  it  down  upon  the  deek. 
Some  little  piece  of  duty  oecuned.  at  t)|ia  ot^aot  I9 
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engage  me  for  a  few  inoroenU,  and  as  soon  as  it  wat  per- 
form^ I  walked  aft,  and  leaning  my  elbow  on  the  taffreL 
^ve  myself  up  to  the  recollection  of  scenes  very  different 
from  tlie  boyish  pantomime  I  bad  just  been  witnessing. 
Soothed  by  the  low  hum  of  the  crew,  and  by  the  quiet  love- 
liness of  every  thin^  around,  my  thoughts  had  travelled  far 
away  from  the  realities  of  my  situation,  when  I  was  sud- 
denly startled  by  a  cry  from  Block  Jake,  which  brought  me 
on  the  instant  back  to'  consciousness. 

'*  Look,  look !  Massa  Scupper,"  cried  he,  "  Massa  Stay 
IS  on  de  main- truck !" 

A  cold  shudder  ran  through  my  veins  at  the  word.  I 
cast  my  eyes  up — it  was  too  true  !  The  adventurous  boy, 
after  resting  on  the  royal  cross-trees,  had  been  seized  with 
a  wish  to  ^u  still  higher,  and  moved  by  one  of  those  im- 
pulses which  sometimes  instigate  men  to  place  themselves 
in  situations  of  imminent  peril,  where  po  good  can  result 
from  the  exposure,  he  had  climbed  the  tkysail-polc,  and,  at 
the  moment  of  my  looking  up,  was  octually  standing  on 
the  main-truck  !  a  small  circular  piece  of  wood  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  loftiest  mast,  and  at  a  height  so  great  from 
the  deck  that  my  brain  turned  dizzy  as  I  looked  up  at  him. 
The  reverse  of  Virgil's  line  was  true  in  this  instance.  It 
was  comparatively  easy  to  ascend— but  to  descend-Hny 
head  swam  round,  and  my  stomach  felt  sick,  at  the  thouf^ht 
of  the  )>erils  comprised  in  that  one  word.  There  was  nothing 
above  him  or  around  him  but  empty  air— and  beneath  him 
nothing  but  a  point,  a  mere  point^>a  small  unstable  wheel, 
that  seemed  no  bigger  from  the  deck  than  the  button  on  the 
end  of  a  foil,  and  the  taper  sky  sail-pole  itself  scarcely  larger 
than  the  blade.  Dreadful  temerity  !  If  he  should  attempt 
to  Ktoop,  what  could  he  take  hold  of  to  steady  his  descent  ? 
His  feet  quite  covered  up  the  small  and  fearful  platform 
upon  which  he  stood,  and  beneath  that,  a  long,  smooth, 
naked  spar,  which  seemed  to  bend  with  his  weight,  was 
nil  that  upheld  him  from  destruction.  An  attempt  tojget 
down  from  that  *'  bad  eminence,*'  would  be  almost  ceriaia 
death ;  he  would  inevitably  lose  his  equilibrium,  and  bo 
precipitated  to  the  deck  a  crushed  and  shapeless  mass.  Such 
were  the  tlioughts  that  cro?rded  through  my  mind  as  I  first 
raised  my  eves,  and  saw  the  terrible  truth  of  Jake's  excla- 
mation. What  was  to  be  done  in  the  pressing  and  fearful 
exigency  ?  To  hail  him,  and  inform  him  of  the  danger, 
would  be  hut  to  ensure  his  ruin.  Indeed  I  fancied  that  the 
rash  l)ov  already  perceived  the  imminence  of  his  peril ;  and 
I  half  thought  I  could  sec  his  limbs  begin  to  quiver.  Bvery 
moment  I  exi)ected  to  see  the  droadftil  catastrojihe.  I  could 
not  bear  to  look  at  him,  and  yet  could  not  withdraw  my 
gaze.  A  film  came  over  my  eyes,  and  a  faintnett  over  my 
heart.  The  atmosphere  seemed  to  grow  thick,  and  tremble 
and  waver  like  the  heated  air  round  a  furnace ;  the  mast 
appeared  to  totter,  and  the  ship  to  pass  from  under  my  feet. 
I  myself  had  the  sensations  of  one  about  to  fall  from  a  great 
height,  and  in  a  sudden  effort  to  recover  myself,  like  that 
of  a  dreamer  who  fancies  he  is  sho^'ed  from  a  precipice,  I 
stags^ered  up  against  the  bulwarks. 

When  my  eyes  were  once  turned  from  the  object  to  whieh 
they  had  been  riveted,  my  sense  and  consciousness  came 
back.  I  looked  round — ^the  deck  was  already  crowded  with 
people.  The  intelligence  of  poor  Bob's  temerity  had  spnad 
through  the  ship  like  wildfire— and  the  oflkers  and  ciew 
were  all  crowding  to  the  deck.  Every  one,  as  he  loolwd 
up,  turned  pale,  and  his  eye  became  fastened  on  the  tfbck 
—like  that  pf  a  spectator  of  an  execution  on  the  galkMri-~ 
with  a  stediast  and  unUinking,  yet  abhorrent  gaz«r  An  if 
momently  expecting  a  fatal  termination  to  the  susftoee. 
No  one  made  a  suggestion—- no  one  spoke.  Every  ieding, 
every  faculty,  seem^  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in  one 
deep,  intense  emotion  of  agony.  Once  the  first  lieutenant 
seized  the  trumpet,  as  if  to  hail  poor  Bob,  but  he  bad 
scarce  raised  it  to  his  lips,  when  his  arm  dropped  again, 
and  sunk  listlessly  down  beside  him,  as  if  from  s^d  con- 
sciousness of  the  inutility  of  what  he  had  been  going  to 
say.  Every  soul  in  the  ship  was  now  on  the  spar-deck,  and 
every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  main-truck. 

At  this  moment  Uiere  was  a  stir  among  the  crew  about 
the  gangway,  and  directly  after,  another  &ce  was  added  to 
those  on  the  quarter-deck — it  was  that  of  the  commoflore, 
Bob's  fkther.  He  had  come  alongside  in  a  shore-boat, 
without  having  been  noticed  by  a  single  eye,  so  intense  and 
universal  was  the  interest  that  had  fastened  every  gaze 
upon  the  spot  where  poor  Bob  stood  trembling  on  thcawftil 
^ergeof  fkte.  The  commodore  asked  not  a  question,  uttered 
not  a  syllable.  He  was  a  dark-faced,  austere  man,  and  it  was 
thought  by  some  of  the  midshipmen  that  he  entertained  but 


little  affection  for  his  son.  However  that  might  havia^lM 
it  was  certain  that  he  treated  him  with  preeiidly  thj».^pi 
strict  discipline  that  he  maintained  towaras  tlwoihfer  un 
oflH*ers,  or  if  there  was  any  difference  at  all,  it  wn  notl 
favour  of  Bob.  Some,  who  pretended  to  have  studied  hi 
character  closely,  affirmed  that  he  loved  his  boy  too  well  \ 
spoil  him,  and  that,  intending  him  for  the  aiduoils  projh 
sum  in  which  he  had  himself  risen  to  fame  and  eminend 
he  thought  it  would  be  of  service  to  him  to  experience  somi 
of  its  pnvations  and  hardships  at  the  outset. 

The  arrival  of  the  commodore  changed  the  direction  i 
several  eyes,  which  turned  on  him,  to  trace  what  emocien 
the  danger  of  his  son  would  occasion.  Bat  their  scrutinj 
was  foiled.  By  no  outward  sign  did  he  show  what  ws 
passing  within.  His  eye  still  retained  its  severe  expression 
his  brow  the  slight  frown  which  it  usually  wore,  and  hit 
lip  its  haughtv  curl.  Immediatelv  on  reaching  the  deck, 
he  had  ordered  a  marine  to  hand  dim  a  musket,  and  with 
this,  stepping  after,  and  getting  on  the  look-out  block,  he 
raised  it  to  his  shoulder,  and  took  a  deliberate  aim  at  his 
son,  at  the  same  time  hailing  him,  without  a  trumpet,  to 
his  voice  of  thunder, 

^  Robert!"  cried  he,  "jump!  jump  overboard!  or  IH 
fire  at  you." 

The  boy  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  wu 
tottering,  for  his  arms  were  thrown  out  like  those  of  one 
scarcely  able  to  retain  his  balance.  The  commodore  railed 
bis  voice  again,  and,  in  a  quicker  and  more  energetic  tone, 
cried, — 

**  Jump !  'tis  your  only  chance  for  life." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  before  the  hn 
was  Seen  to  leave  the  truck,  and  spring  out  into  the  air.  A 
sound,  between  a  shriek  and  a  groan,  burst  fVom  many  lipi 
The  father  spoke  not — sighed  not — indeed  he  did  not  seem 
to  breathe.  For  a  moment  of  intense  interest  a  pin  miglU 
have  been  heard  to  drop  on  deck.  With  a  rush  like 
that  of  a  cannon-ball,  the  oody  descended  to  the  water,  and 
before  the  waves  closed  over  it,  twenty  stout  fellows,  ainoo; 
them  several  officers,  had  dived  from  the  bulwarks.  An- 
other short  period  of  anxious  suspense  ensued.  He  rose— 
he  was  alive !  his  arms  wero  seen  to  move ! — ^he  struci^oot 
towards  the  ship ! — and  despite  the  discipline  of  a  maa-of- 
war,  three  loud  huzzas,  an  outburst  of  unfeigned  and  un- 
restrainable  joy  from  Uie  hearts  of  our  crew  of  five  hun- 
dred men,  pealed  through  the  air, .  and  made  the  welkin 
ring. 

Till  this  moment,  the  old  commodore  had. stood  umnoTed. 

The  eyes  that,  glistening  with  joyt  now  sought  his  face. 
saw  that  it  was  ashy  )>alc.  He  attempted  to  descend  the 
look-out  block,  but  his  knees  bent  under  him ;  he  seemed 
to  gasp  for  breath,  and  put  up  his  hand,  as  if  to  tear  open 
his  vest ;  but  before  he  accomplished  his  object,  be  staj;- 
gered  forward,  and  would  have  fallen  on  the  deck,  had  he 
not  been  caught  by  old  Black  Jake.  He  was  borne  into 
his  cabin,  where  the  surgeon  attended  him,  whose  utmost 
skill  was  required  to  restore  his  mind  to  its  usual  eqiiabilit)' 
and  self-command,  in  which  he  at  last  happily  sucbeeded. 
Asi  soon  as  ho  recovered  from  the  dreadful  shock,  he  sent 
Ibr  Bob,  and  had  a  long  confidential  conferience  with  him ; 
and  it  was  noticed  when  the  little  fellow  left  the  cabin  that 
he  was  in  tears. 

The  next  dav  we  sent  down  our  taunt  and  dashy  poies, 
and  replaced  tliem' with  the  stump-to'-gallant  masts ;  and 
on  the  third,  we  weighed  anchor,  and  made  sail  ^ 
Gibraltar. 

[CiPTAix  Basil  Hall.] 

Persons  who  want  experience  should  be  extremely  eaO' 
tious  how  they  depart  from  those  principles  which  have 
been  received  generally,  because  founded  on  solid  reasons; 
and  how  they  deviate  from  those  customs  which  have  ob- 
tained  long,  because  in  their  effect  they  have  proved  g^ 
thus  ciroumspect  should  all  persons  be,  who  cannot  y^ 
have  acquired  much  practical  LnowMge  of  the  world ;  1^ 
instead  of  becoming  what  they  anxiously  wish  to  becom^ 
more  beneficial  to  mankind  than  those  who  have  preceded 
them,  they  should  actually,  though  inadvertently,  be  instnf 
mental  towards  occasioning  some  of  the  worst  evil^  ^ 
can  befall  human  society. — Bishop  Huntiicofosd. 
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THE  INDIAN  SNAKE-CHARMERS. 
The  jugglers  of  India  have  been  long  celebrated  for 
their  extraordinary  dexterity,  and,  by  the  natives 
generally,  they  arc  supposed  to  have  intercourse  with 
demons.  These  vagrants  are  frequently  applied  to 
as  the  bravoes  of  Spain  and  Italy  formerly  were,  to 
get  rid  of  obnoxious  persons,  whom  they  contrive  to 
despatch  by  poison,  when  well  paid  for  the  service, 
and  pretend  that  their  influence  with  some  malignant 
spirit  has  produced  a  signal  retribution  upon  the 
enemy  of  their  employer,  who  they  boldly  assert  was 
no  longer  fit  to  live. 

The  various  tribes  of  vagrants  who  live  by  different 
mountebank  arts,  though  universally  despised,  are 
universally  dreaded,  'fiiey  are  outcasts;  and  yet 
the  awe  which  they  inspire,  gives  them  a  sort  of 
confidence,  and  obtains  for  them,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, a  forced  respect,  which  renders  their 
sociid  condition  far  less  dqjlorable  than  that  of  the 
Tariah  tribes  generally.  Tlie  most  common  class 
among  the  jugglers,  and  by  fat  the  most  harmless,  Is 
that  of  the  snake-catchers,  who  infest  the  villages  and 
fairs,  exhibiting  their  snakes,  and  accompanying  their 
movements  with  a  music,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
from  which  all  melody  is  banished,  and  the  most 
frightful  confusion  of  sounds  produced,  that  jars  upon 
musical  nerves  worse  than  the  old-fashioned  wedding 
accompaniments  of  marrow-bones  and  cleavers  in 
this  country,  upon  the  ears  of  a  young  bride.  They 
carry  their  serpents  in  round  wicker  baskets  with  flat 
bottoms,  In  which  the  creatures  lie  coiled  up  in  a 
state  of  lethargy,  until  roused  by  the  harsh  tones 
of  thdr  keepers'  flutes.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
they  arc  affected  by  the  tones  of  those  rude  instm* 
ments,  for  no  sooner  do  thdr  charmers  be^in  to  blow, 
than  the  snakes  raise  their  heads,  gradually  erect 
themselves,  waving  their  necks  to  and  fro,  as  if  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy. 

The  hooded-snake  is  always  the  most  prominent, 
one  of  which  is  represented  in  the  print,  with  the  hood 
spread  close  by  the  hand  of  the  man  who  is  holding 
a  pitcher.  The  rock-snake,  held  by  the  person  in 
the  opposite  corner  of  the  picture  is  innoxious,  btit 
the  bite  of  a  hoodcd-snake  is  generally  fatal ;  never- 
thdess,  the  charmers  do  not  extract  the  poisonous 
fangs  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  exhibit  these 
reptiles  with  all  their  powers  of  mischief  unimpaired, 
and  it  is  the  perfect  knowledge  of  their  habits  that 
secures  them  from  the  danger  of  being  bitten*.  The 
rock-snake  is  usually  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  long, 
of  a  sluggish  nature,  and  suffers  itself  to  be  handled 
without  making  any  effort  to  escape.  The  man  who 
shows  it^  ties  it  round  his  neck  like  a  lady's  boa, 
and  coils  it  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  figures,  the 
creature  remaining  all  the  while  perfectly  passive. 

This  class  of  jugglers  perform  numberless  tricks 
with  these  reptiles,  taking  even  such  as  are  venom- 
ous in  their  hands,  and  putting  them  against 
their  cheeks  with  perfect  impunity.  They  always 
pretend  that  the  fangs  are  extracted,  in  order  to 
prevent  alarm  in  those  before  whom  they  exhibit 
them.  The  general  opinion  concerning  these  pre- 
tenders, is  that  they  possess  the  power  of  charming 
all  venomous  snakes,  and  of  commanding  thdr 
perfect  obedience.  The  medium  of  communication 
they  profess  to  be  the  mumcal  instmment,  the  sounds 
of  which  appears  to  infuse  into  the  dumb  captives 
new  life  and  energy.  "  The  same  art,'*  says  the 
Abb6  Dubois,  "  seems  to  hare  been  laid  claim  to  iii 
other  ancient  nations;  witness  the  allegory  of  the  pro- 
phet, where  he  compares  the  obstinacy  of  a  hardened 

*  For  a  further  explanation  of  this  subject,  see  Saturday  Maga- 
line,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  143. 


sinner  to  a  serpent  tbM  shuts  its  ear  against  the 
voice  of  the  charmef.*'  The  ^egorf  td  which  this 
writer  refisrs,  is  contaified  •  in  the  fourth  and  filth 
verses  of  the  fifty-eighth  psalm :  "  their  poison  is  like 
the  poison  of  a  serpent;  they  are  like  the  deaf  adder 
that  stoppeth  her  ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely." 

Whenever  a  poisonous  snake  is  known  to  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  dwelling-house,  the  snake-charmer 
is  sent  for  to  remove  it,  and  he  always  undertakes  to 
get  rid   of   the   obnoxious   intruder   for    a  trifling 
gratuity,  but  generally  receives  the  money  without 
abating  the  nuisance  which  he  is  employed  to  remedy; 
for  it  commonly  happens  that  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
proaches   the    hole    where    the    reptile    has   taken 
shelter,  it  crawls  further  in.     When  this  is  the  case 
the  man  has  his  remedy;  he  resorts  to  imposture, 
and  thus  terminates  the  business  to  his  employer's 
entire  satisfaction,  as  well  as  his  own.     His  mode  of 
proceeding  is  as  follows.     He  takes  one  of  his  tame 
snakes,  which  he  carries  concealed  about  his  person, 
and  having  made  every   one  retire   from  the  spot 
where  he  is  to  commence  his  charm,  secretly  places  the 
tame  snake  in  the  hole,  and  instantly  begins  to  blow 
upon  the  favourite  pipe,  which  the  creature  no  sooner 
hears  than  it  creeps  out,  when  the  impostor  seizes  it 
by  the  neck,  receives  his  stipulated  reward,  and  bears 
off  in  triumph  the  supposed  offender.     If  on  the 
following  day,  the  snake  remaining  in  the  hole  should 
happen  to  show  itself,  the  same  farce  is  repeated,  and 
the  man  receives  his  second  fee,  accompanied  by  the 
eafnest  thanks  of  the  donor. 

These  jugglers  frequently  contrive  to  impose  upon 
the  superstitious  Hindoos,  by  persuading  them  that 
their  houses  are  infested  with  snakes.  In  order  to 
make  this  appear,  they  place  one  or  two  of  their 
tame  ones  In  some  of  the  crevices  of  the  building. 
They  then  enter  the  house  with  all  the  assumd 
wisdom  of  the  ancient  Saoes,  begin  to  pipe  such 
music  as  would  scare, any  othef  creature  but  a  snake 
into  the  deepest  recesses  of  its  retreat,  and  when  the 
reptile  appears,  they  snatch  it  up,  put  it  immediately 
into  Its  wicker  prison,  and  thus  the  enchantment 
ends.  These  pretended  enchanters  will  sometimes  go 
into  every  house  in  a  village,  and  practise  the  same 
deceits,  and  where  imposition  is  so  easy,  and  impunity 
so  certain,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  are  such  a  num- 
ber of  cheating  vagabonds  and  quacks  of  all  kinds  in 
every  part  of  India.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  among  the  jugglers  are  frequently  to  be  found 
persons  who  perform  feats  of  manual  dexterity 
scarcely  credible.  They  possess  an  elasticity  of 
body,  and  a  flexibility  of  limb,  far  exceeding  any 
thing  ever  witnessed  in  colder  latitudes.  I  may 
mention  one  or  two  of  their  cunning  juggles,  and 
then  a  feat  of  physical  activity  which  I  have  wit- 
nessed more  than  once.  These  people  come  to  your 
house  in  broad  day-hght,  and  perform  their  tri'ks 
upon  the  ground  before  your  door;  they  have  no 
cunningly-planned  tables  to  disguise  their  art,  but 
only  a  few  implements  of  their  profession  contained 
in  a  small  basket.  Being  almost  entirely  naked,  they 
have  not  those  resources  common  to  all  conjurors  in 
other  countries. 

One  of  their  favourite  tricks  is  to  take  the  seed  of 
a  mango,  which  they  put  into  a  small  pot  of  earth, 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  floVirer-pot.  In  a  short 
time  the  earth  is  seen  to  heave,  and,  after  a  fc^ 
seconds,  the  head  of  a  plant  peeps  forth.  To  the 
astonishment  of  the  beholder  it  gradually  rises,  the 
buds  swell,  the  leaves  unfold,  the  blossom  expands, 
the  fruit  forms,  grows,  and  ripens,  when  it  is  plocked 
and  presented  to  you,  and  always  turns  out  to  be  ft 
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very  excellent  mango.  The  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  beholder  is  so  vivid,  and  the  whole  effeot  so  over- 
powering, that  he  really  fancies  he  sees  the  various 
operations  of  the  growth  as  I  haVe  described.  The; 
deception  is  so  perfect,  tiiat  the  veality  of  the  thing 
never  for  a  moment  loses  its  hold  upon  the  imagina- 
tion, althou^  the  palpable  fkot  of  the  mango-tree 
being  as  large  as  an  English  oak,  whereas  the  coun- 
terfeit does  not  rise  much  higher  than  a  currant- 
bush,  sufficiently  attests  this  delusion]  it  is,  never- 
theless, altogether,  a  most  remarkable  deoeption. 
The  beholder,  however,  I  should  say,  is  never  allowed 
to  approaoh  near  to  the  Juggler  while  this  operation 
is  going  on. 

Another  very  eommon  trick,  but  less  extraordinary, 
is  to  pover  the  ground  before  your  door,  to  the  extent 
of  several  feet^  with  growing  flowers.  The  principal 
enchanter  spreads  upon  the  earth  a  large  coarse  cloth^ 
about  the  size  of  a  sheet^  over  which  he  mutters  his 
potent  spell)  he  then  suddenly  raises  it,  and  the 
whole  space  underneath  is  overspread  with  flowers, "  of 
all  hues  and  fragrance'*  peculiar  to  that  fruitful  climate. 
lie  again  spreads  the  sheets  and  raising  it  after  a  few 
moments^  mere  la  no  longer  a  flower  to  be  seen. 

Upon  one  occasion,  after  I  had  seen  this  done,  a 
tall  stout  bamboo,  forty  feet  long,  was  fixed  upright 
in  the  ground,  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  the  weight  of 
a  heavy  man«  About  five  feet  from  the  top  there 
was  a  transverse  pole  fastened  to  the  upright  bamboo 
with  strong  cords,  the  whole  forming  a  lofty  cross. 
When  all  was  ready,  a  short  active  Hindoo,  somemrhat 
beyond  the  middle  age,  with  compact  limbs  and 
rigid  muscularity  of  frame,  approached  the  cross, 
grasped  the  shaft,  and  using  his  hands  and  feet  with 
equ]d  dexterity,  climbed  to  the  cross-bar  with  the 
ease  and  agility  of  a  cat.  Placing  himself  on  his 
back  on  one  of  the  projecting  ends  of  the  transverse 
pole,  he  folded  his  arms,  and  lay  so  still  that  every 
muscle  of  his  body  appeared  in  a  state  of  complete 
repose.  In  a  moment  he  sprang  upon  his  feet  with- 
out any  apparent  preparation  or  perceptible  move- 
ment of  his  limbs  3  he  then  threw  himself  horizon- 
tally upon  the  point  of  the  upright  bamboo,  and 
Fpun  round  with  a  velocity  quite  distressing  to 
behold ;  one  while  turning  on  his  back,  and  another 
on  his  stomach,  changing  his  position  with  a  quick- 
ness and  precision  that  balHed  description.  He  now 
placed  his  head  upon  the  extremity  of  the  pole,  shook 
his  feet  in  the  air,  and  raised  his  arms  with  the  most 
distressing  animation.  Whilst  he  was  thus  occupied, 
eight  brass  balls  were  severally  thrown  to  him,  which 
he  caught  and  danced  into  the  air  one  after  the 
other,  throwing  them  in  various  directions  above  and 
round  him,  when,  on  a  sudden,  he  sprang  upon  his 
feet,  standing  upright  upon  a  diameter  of  not  more 
than  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  caught  every  ball, 
without  allowing  one  to  fall  to  the  ground.  He 
next  performed  the  most  extraordinary  feats  upon 
the  cross-pole,  having  nothing  but  his  arms  to 
balance  him,  throwing  a  twelve-pound  cannon-ball 
over  his  head,  catching  it  below  his  right  shoulder, 
and  by  the  mere  muscular  force  repelling  it  back 
again  as  if  it  had  been  ejected  firom  the  hand. 
After  suspending  himself  by  the  chin,  by  the  toes, 
and  heels,  he  dropped  from  the  transverse  beam  to 
the  ground,  a  height  of  full  thirty  feet,  and  received 
Oar  benefactions  with  a  graceful  salaam. 

One  cannot  help  lamenting,  in  seeing  the  singular 
talents  exhibited  by  the  jugglers  in  India,  that  they 
should  be  invariably  such  depraved  persons  3  but  this 
is  one  of  the  grievous  results  of  those  divisions  into 
vaste»  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  social  distractions 
so  notoriously  existing  among  the  Hindoo  population. 

Jf  H*  C* 


THE  ADMIRABLE  CRICHTON. 

Prodigies  of  learning,  as  they  are  called,  have 
generally  failed  to  leave  behind  them  satisfactory 
proofs  of  their  amazing  talent.  This  is  instanced  in 
the  case  of  the  distinguished  person  whose  portrait 
is  annexed.  So  regularly  has  his  fame  been  handed 
down  from  age  to  age,  that,  even  now,  when  we 
wish  to  express  the  idea  of  an  universal  genius, 
wo  style  the  character  '*  An  admirable  Crichton,"  and 
the  force  of  compliment  can  no  further  go.  But 
there  are  very  few  really  authentic  documents  to 
illustrate  his  history,  the  principal  details  of  which 
have  generally  been  drawn  from  the  romantic  memoir 
of  his  life,  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart :  and  if 
we  were  allowed  to  judge  of  Crichton's  mental  powers, 
by  the  few  specimens  of  his  pen  which  are  left  to  us, 
we  should  hesitate  to  confirm  the  report  of  former 
ages  concerning  his  merits.  The  times,  however,  and 
with  them  the  public  tastes,  are  changed. 

During  the  period  in  which  Crichton  flourished, 
the  scholars  of  Europe  were  divided  into  two  great 
classes, — the  followers  of  Plato,  and  those  of  Aris- 
totle, who  puzzled  themselves  and  others  amidst  the 
mazes  of  philosophy  j  not  that  "  Divine  philosophy** 
of  which  the  poet  sung : 

As  musioal  as  is  ApoHo^s  lute^ 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'^  SweetS| 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  re^gasi 

but  the  harsh  and  crabbed  philosophy  of  the  school- 
men) a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
such  authors  as  Thomas  Aqa)iias»  and  Duns  Scotus*, 
was  the  test  of  scholarship  in  those  dari^er  days  of 
European  literature.  There  tie  otb«r  leasons  fbr  such 
a  genius  as  Crichton  haviiig  been  the  idol  of  his  own 
timq.  His  qualitiea  veto  personally  attractive  and 
eiigaftng«  Fosaesaed  of  a  handaome  countenance 
and  noble  iigurei  thoni^  a  mere  yotttb>  an  excellent 
disputer ;  a  graeeful  rider«  fencer,  aptor,  and  musician, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  carried  off  the  palm  from  his 
equals  in  age*  and  ai  his  early  death»  (a  chvumstance 
highly  favourable  to  youthful  lame,)  left  a  title  of 
honour,  which>  for  ita  eomprehoMive  character, 
stands  without  a  rival  in  the  annals  of  biography. 

Jambs  Crichton  was  bom  aft  EKock  castle,  in  a 
little  island  on  the  lake  ot  Chiny,  in  Ferthshire,  in 
1560.  His  fa^i^r,  a  person  of  good  family,  was 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland;  and  his  uncle  was 
bi8h(^  of  Duttkeld«  having  succeeded  in  that  see 
the  famous  Gavin  Douglas,  the  translator  of  Virgil, 
of  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  says : 

More  proud  Uiat  in  a  barb*rQas  age 
He  gave  rade  Scotlaad  Virgil's  page» 
Than  that  beaoath  bis  sway  he  held 
Tlie  bishopric  of  rich  Dunkeld. 

The  mother  of  our  hero  was  a  Stuart,  descended 
from  Robert  Duke  of  Albany,  the  uncle  of  James 
the  First)  so  that  if  there  was  presumption,  there 
was  also  truth  in  Crichton*s  boast,  that  Iw  was 
sprung  from  Scottish  kings.  When  very  young  he 
studied  hard  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew*s  3  his 
roasters  being  Rutherford,  whose  name  is  more  known 
through  his  pupil,  than  any  other  source  $  and 
Buchanan,  one  of  the  most  profound  men  of  that  or 
any  other  age.  Crichton  was  scarcely  more  than 
twelve,  when  he  took  his  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Arts ; 
and  at  fourteen,  he  became  Master  of  Arts,  with 
distinguished  praise.  These  early  honours,  how- 
ever,  did  not  spoil  him  for  futitre  exertions;  they 
rather  quickened  his  zeal,  and  we  soon  And  him 
perfecting  himself  in  the  various  branches  of  abstruse 
learning,  and  gaining  the  knowledge  of  eleven  differ- 
ent  languages.    The  custom  then  was,  as  indeed  it 
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Is  now,  to  send  j'oung  mon  of  fortune  or  promise 
ahroail,  that  (ojy.>thcr  witli  a  general  cnlai^ement  of 
the  mind,  they  might  nttaia  xiscfiil  information  for 
the  service  of  thuir  cotmtry  and  friends,  on  their 
retnm.  Endowed  by  Providenec  with  choice  talents, 
which  he  had  hitherto  neitlier  stinandered  nor  abused, 
the  clever  and  handsome  Crichton  made  his  way  to 
Paris,  renowned  at  that  period  both  for  learning  and 
gaiety :  and  very  soon,  according  to  the  prevaihng 
fashion,  he  had  chalU-nges  placarded  about  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  inviting  nil  such  as  were  well 
versed  in  any  science,  to  dispute  with  him  in  the 
college  of  Navam',  cither  in  prose  or  verse,  on  an 


appointed  day.  But  what  provoked  the  envy  and 
anger  of  the  students  in  general,  was  that  this  young 
candidate  for  honour,  instead  of  giving  himself  up  to 
study  in  the  mean  time,  or  training  for  his  literary 
combat,  did  nothing  but  amuse  himself.  He  tilted, 
bawked  and  hunted,  rode,  played  tennis  and  cords, 
and  performed  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Yet 
when  his  trial  of  skill  came  on,  which  lasted  for 
nine  hours,  he  met  with  such  complete  success 
against  all  opponents,  that  the  president  of  the 
college,  with  four  professors,  rising,  and  acknow- 
ledging the  wonderful  extent  of  his  powers,  presented 
him  with  B.  diamond  ring  and  a  purse  of  gold,  the 
spectators  joining  in  loud  applause,  and  styling 
the  yonng  and  splendid  wrangler,  "  the  admirable 
Crichton."  After  gathering  these  laurels,  instead  of 
yielding  to  languor,  the  natural  result  of  great 
excitement  and  tMl,  he  went  on  the  day  following  his 


great  feat,  to  the  Louvre,  where,  before  the  coart, 
and  a  number  of  ladies,  he  carried  away  the  rii^  at 
tilting,  fifteen  times  successively. 

Having  continued  to  Bstonish  the  French  for  tw« 
years,  he  travelled  to  Rome,  the  focus  of  all  that  w» 
entertaining  and  new  in  literature,  and  there  lost  nn 
time  in  dispersing  about  the  city  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing challenge,  the  original  being  in  Italian  : — "  I, 
James  Crichton,  a  Scot,  will  answer  extempore  to  aB 
questions,  on  any  subject,  which  may  be  propoeed ;  *' 
and  his  admirers  declare,  that,  although  assailed  by 
envy  and  malice,  he  acquitted  himself  before  Ibe 
Pope  and  Cardinals  in  a  way  which  fully  answered 
to  his  bold  pretensions.  In  Venice,  where  he  soo* 
afterwards  arrived,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
learned  printer,  Aldus  Manutius,  and  (throi^  lik 
kind  partiality,)  with  the  other  leading  echolar?  in  tlial 
city,  who,  desirous  of  having  a  pubUc  display  of  their 
young  friend's  talents,  induced  bira,  in  the  yelr 
151^0,  to  appear  before  tlie  Doge  and  Senate.  To  ue 
and  hear  him  was  to  be  delighted  and  amazed  ;  and 
the  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  from  the«e  high  per- 
sonages was  followed  by  universal  ])opularity,  visitns 
cnm-dinf;  from  nil  ijuartera  into  Venice  with  the  hop* 
of  catching  a  glimpse,  and  hearing  the  voice  of  thin 
favourite  of  nature.  He,  however,  could  not  remuB 
long  at  Venice,  owing  to  ill-health,  but  went  tn 
the  University  at  Padua.  Tliat  city  wjoteed  A 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  spirited  disputaiioDh 
which  he  maintained  against  the  professors  ff>r  six 
hours  without  resting,  and  in  which  he  pointed  a% 
the  errors  of  Aristotle,  making  the  matters  on  which 
he  spoke  plain  to  all,  and  ending  with  a  aiart 
witty  cxtempori!  oration  in  praise  of  ignonHu' 
Jealous  of  the  applause  with  which  be  had  boa 
every  where  greeted,  some  carping  critics  veslHred  It 
question  the  sohdity  of  his  attainments  j  he,  tbut- 
fore,  engaged  in  an  active  controversy  of  six  dqot 
the  issue  of  which  decided  every  point  in  his  fiiviM^ 
to  the  confusion  of  his  adversaries. 

Crichton  now  entered  lists  of  a  different  Ua^ 
and  leaving  oratory  for  a  time,  handled  with  eyiil 
grace  and  effect  another  weapon,  "  more  eloqanl 
than  words."  There  was  then  in  Italy  a  savage  tai 
determined  duellist,  who  knew  his  own  skill.  Mid  ia 
the  barbarous  spirit  of  the  age,  had  received  fromtbc 
Duke  of  Mantua  a  protection,  or  license,  for  fuBowing 
his  dreadful  trade.  Cricliton,  being  informed  of  tlK 
Duke's  regret  on  this  occasion,  and  of  tlie  murder  of 
three  persons  in  cold  blood  by  the  practised  feanT, 
at  once  offered  to  fight  him  for  a  large  sniu ;  a 
proposal  reluctantly  acceded  to  by  the  Dnke,  *bii 
valued  Crichton  highly,  and  dreaded  the  encoimtcr. 
But  the  day  came  j  and,  in  the  sight  of  an  assembled 
multitude,  the  elegant  and  skilful  youth  showed  per- 
fection in  his  art, — content  with  guarding  and  de- 
fending; until  bis  enraged  antagonist,  tired  *A 
repeated  and  ineffective  thrusts,  began  to  givr  fain 
an  advantage,  which  Crichton  secured  by  despatching 
him  with  three  rapid  wounds  through  his  body. 
To  crown  the  glory  of  the  day,  he  divided  the  pri» 
of  victory  between  the  widows  of  those  whom  tht 
man  of  blood  had  slaughtered. 

We  now  approach  the  end  of  this  "  strange  evot- 
ful  history,"  by  recording  the  circumstances  of  ^ 
young  hero's  death.  Struck  with  his  various  ri^ 
ties,  the  Duke  fixed  upon  him  as  tutor  to  his  ■•%  * 
wild  and  worthless  yoimg  man,  the  charge  of  vhsn, 
however,  was  so  flattering  tu  Crichton,  that,  to  pklK 
the  court,   he   immediately  wrote    a  most  amunnc 

*  An  oiiginal  ropy  ot  titc  cliallenge  will  laleljr  purchucdU  1^ 
t»\e  nr  Mr.  IIcIicib  liooki,  anil  u  now,  we  l>eliave,  in  the  pAMM" 
of  k  clergyiaan  at  Slirewiburjr. 
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coT^edy,  ta^vhicfa  he  himself  acted  fifteen  diflferent 
<jiaracters,  vfiih.  equal  correctnesiB  and  animation, 
th^s  giving  proof  upon  proof  of  hia  unequalled 
genins.  But  it  was  decreed  that  his  career  in  the 
new  and  promising  office  of  a  prince's  tutor  was  to 
be  but  short.  From  being  the  principal  actor  in  a 
Comedy,  Crichton  soon  became  the  subject  of  a 
dreadful  Tragedy.  He  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  when,  one  night,  walking  along  the 
streets  of  Mantua,  and  playing  on  his  guitar,  he  was 
attacked  by  six  persons  in  masks.  They  were  soon 
obliged  to  quit  their  ground ;  and  owing  to  his  skill 
and  sidf-possession,  he  found  himself  left  with  only 
one  of  the  assailing  party,  the  leader,  whose  sword 
had  been  struck  out  of  his  hand,  and  who,  taking  off 
his  inask,  exposed  the  countenance  of  Vincentio  di 
Gonzaga.  his  friend  and  pupil !  The  noble  Crichton, 
affected  at  the  sight,  instantly  fell  on  his  knees,  took 
his  own  sword  by  the  point,  offering  it  to  the  prince, 
and  whether  he  meant  it  as  a  touching  lesson  of  ge- 
nerosity for  the  youth;  or  whether  he  felt  deeply 
hurt  and  grieved  at  such  conduct,  which  made  his 
life  appear  of  less  value  to  him;  or  whatever  might 
have  been  the  motive,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  an  irritated,  or  perhaps  drunken,  profligate, 
who,  the  next  moment,  stabbed  Crichton  to  the  heart. 

All  that  public  lamentation  could  do  testified  the 
general  grief  at  such .  a  loss.  The  Court  of  Mantua 
went  into  mourning  for  him ;  and,  for  years  subse- 
quently, in  token  of  their  respect  and  affection,  the 
Italian  nobility  kept  portraite  of  Crichton,  in  which 
he  is  represented  with  a  sword  and  a  book,  the  em- 
blems of  his  learning  and  valour. 

His  partial,  rather  than  "  hme9t  chronicler," 
Urqnhart,  has,  in  his  blind  admiration,  gone  far 
beyond  what  we  have  put  down.  He  concludes  by 
telling  us,  that  *  Crichton  gained  the  esteem  of  kings 
by  his  courtly  bearing;  of  knighto  by  his  fine 
sense  of  honour;  of  the  rich  by  his  affability  and 
pleasant  companionship ;  of  the  poor  by  his  libera- 
lity ;  of  the  old  by  his  stedfastness  and  wisdom ;  of 
the  young  by  his  cheerfulness ;  of  the  learned  by  his 
universal  knowledge;  of  the  soldiers  by  his  un- 
daunted courage ;  of  merchante  and  men  of  business 
by  his  clear  and  upright  dealing ;  and  lastly,  of  the 
ladies  by  his  handsome  person^  in  which  he  was,  as 
in  other  respecte,  unrivalled. 

.  The  character  is  one,  which,  whether  partly  ideal 
or  not,  deserves  to  be  studied  in  many  of  ito 
features,  by  our  younger  readers.  They  may  be 
assured,  from  instances  of  this  kind,  and  from  some 
aronnd  them  in  daily  life,  that  with  a  desire  to  excel 
in  their  respective  callings,  and  with  application  and 
industry,  they  may  surmount  difficulties  which  once 
appeared  beyond  their  thought  of  attempting,  and 
arrive  at  an  honourable  and  unspotted  fame.  The 
aathor  of  a  paper  in  the  Adventurer,  on  the  subject 
before  us,  founds  an  argument  for  zealous  exertion, 
on  the  distinguished  success  of  certain  persons  to 
whom  the  door  of  advancement  would  doubtless  have 
cootinned  closed,  had  they  not  acted  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  motto  which  that  writer  has  selected  for 
hU  essay,  and  which,  we  believe,  was  a  favourite 
with  Queen  Elizabeth, — ^"Nil  desperandum ;"  Avauni, 
ietpair!  M. 


Philip  ok  Mornat,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  says,  <*  I  will 
not,  on  any  consideration,  take  part  in  an  unfair  contest,  in 
whicb  all  one's  efforts  are  unavailing,  and  there  remains  no 
alternative,  but  to  yield  with  dishonour.  But  if  truth  is  the 
real  object  of  contention,  I  will  carry  to  tbe  combat  a  front 
tif  brass;  and  I  will  prove  to  all,, by  the  help  of  God,  tliat 
those  who  fbar  God  have  nothing  else  to  &at.** 


POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. 

No.  III.    A  Night  Alarm. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  four  young  and 
lovely  sisters  had  assembled  in  one  room  to  hear 
the  contents  of  an  interesting  letter  which  had 
arrived  in  the  morning.  The  attention  of  all  was 
deeply  engaged,  and  nought  was  heard  but  the  low 
and  gentle  voice  of  the  reader,  when  a  faint  vibration 
of  the  window  beneath  caused  a  cessation,  and  a 
glance  of  inquiry  from  one  sister  to  the  other.  "  It 
was  only  the  wind,'*  said  the  reader;  and  she  re- 
sumed her  happy  occupation.  After  a  few  more 
lines,  the  noise  was  repeated  with  greater  force, 
and  the  youngest  of  the  party  sprang  on  her  feet. 
"What  can  it  be  ?"  said  she,  in  a  scarcely  audible  tone. 
A  long  silence  followed,  and  again  came  the  sound, 
deeper  and  louder  than  ever,  and  continued  till  the 
whole  window  seemed  to  ring,  and  to  shake  in  every 
pane.  The  house  was  built  not  many  yards  from  the 
sea :  no  habitation,  except  the  station-towers  of  the  pre- 
ventive service,  stood  nearer  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile : 
the  village  was  jBven  more  distant;  but  the  situation 
was  deemed  so  secure,  from  ite  retirement,  that  there 
was  not  even  a  fastening  to  the  gates  at  either  end 
of  the  shrubbery. 

''Let  us  call  papa,"  continued  she,  ''for  I  am  certain 
it  is  some  one  breaking  into  the  dining-room.*' 
*'  Nonsense,"  observed  an  elder  sister,  . "  no  one 
would  think  of  coming  in  here,  and  papa  has  been 
fishing  all  dayj  so  we  must  not  wake  him  on  an 
uncertainty.  Look  out,  and  see  if  any  one  is  on 
the  lawn."  No  one,  however,  dared  venture  to  go 
near  the  window,  and  the  noise  was .  reiterated  with 
such  force,  that  every  rod  of  iron  in  the  drawing- 
room  balcony,  close  by,  seemed  to  vibrate  with  the 
efforts  on  the  ground-floor.  "  This  is  too  much," 
said  the  eldest,  who  had  been  hitherto  silent ;  and  dl 
rushed  into  the  gallery  behind  the  room.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  the  chamber  of  a  friend,  who  was  visit- 
ing at  the  house,  and  knocked  at  her  door :  on  her 
opening  it,  the  matter  was  whisperingly  explained, 
and  all  five  returned  where  the  noise  had  been  heard, 
placed  the  candle  in  the  gallery  outeide,  and,  shutting 
the  door,  waited  in  breathless  silence.  Courage  was 
soon  assumed  to  look  out  into  the  garden;  but  all 
there  was  still. 

Reflection  however  seemed  at  length  to  convince 
the  party  that  thdr  fear  was  absurd ;  for  being  only 
an  occasional  residence,  no  property  of  value  which 
could  afford  temptation  was  kept  there.  But  there 
was  the  noise,  and  whence  could  it  proceed?  A 
walk  along  the  cliffs,  taken  on  that  very  evening,  had 
discovered  some  haunts  of  smugglers  3  besides  whicb, 
one  of  the  ladies  had  seen  two  men  stealing  along 
where  there  was  no  path,  just  at  dusk.  Smugglers, 
therefore,  were  suggested  as  the  primary  cause  of  the 
alarm,  and  this  idea  was  much  more  tolerable  to  the 
ladies  than  that  of  house-breakers.  But,  in  the  midst 
of  these  deliberations  and  reflections,  shake  went 
the  window,  ring  went  the  balcony,  screech  went 
the  boat  upon  the  shingles  (as  they  thought),  and 
away  rushed  the  ladies  to  the  door  of  the  sleeping 
host,  whose  good-humoured  readiness,  and  speedy 
appearance,  showed  that  there  need  have  been  no  hesi- 
tation in  asking  his  help.  The  fears  were  soon  related, 
the  noise  was  listened  for,  but  in  vain^  the  house  was 
inspected,  the  females  following  at  a  ra^ctM  dis- 
tance, though,  of  course,  ready  to  attack  any  body 
who  might  endanger  the  safety  of  papa.  But  there 
was  neither  trace  of  kegs,  nor  of  bales,  nor  were  foot- 
stqis  to  be  perceived  in  the  soft  gravel,  or  dewy  lawn 
in  the  garden;  and  at  length  the  master  of  the  house. 
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quietly  asking  his  daughterB  and  his  gucist,  if  they  | 
wero  satisfied  that  all  was  safe,  advised  them  to  retire 
to  rest.  He  himself  soon  gave  audible  proofs  that  he 
had  resumed  his  slumbera ;  and  when  their  tongueis 
were  weary  of  uttering  conjectures,  the  ladie«  thought 
proper  to  go  tombed  also. 

No  secoud  alarm  occurred  during  a  fortuights 
further  sojourn  by  the  sea,  and  complete  confidence 
was  restored. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  a  near  rela- 
tion of  the  proprietor  of  this  beautiful  spot,  with  bis 
wife  and  family,  went  to  the  same  house  for  tha  sak^e 
of  the  sea-air.  After  a  few  days'  stay,  the  husband 
left  home,  and,  on  his  return,  fancied  that  he  saw  an 
unusually  grave  expression  on  the  countenances  of  his 
lady  and  her  attendants ;  but  it  was  so  slight  that  he 
did  not  make  any  remark  upon, it.  The  evening 
closed  in,  and  taking  their  station  in  the  dining-room, 
the  lady  occupied  herself  with  her  needle,  and  the 
gentleman  began  to  answer  the  letters  which  had 
awaited  his  arrival.  An  unbroken  silence  ensued, 
which  was  interrupted  by  a  low  and  gentle  sound ! 
and  the  needle  fell  from  tha  lady's  fingers.  In  half 
a  minute  the  noise  was  increased  to  a  shrill,  grating 
vibration,  and  gradually  subsided  into  the  softest  and 
most  melodious  tones  that  ever  issued  from  an  iEolian 
harp.  Occasionally  it  stopped,  then  rising  to  its 
utmost  strength,  the  whole  window  shook,  and  th« 
bars  of  the  balcony  above  rang  like  echoes  to  the 
sounds  beneath. 

*'  We  have  heard  this  before,"  said  the  lady,  starting 
up.  "I  would  not  tell  you  of  it  when  you  first  came 
in,  because  I  wished  you  to  receive  the  full  impressioii 
of  this  mystery.  We  have  searched  in  every  direction  j 
we  have  listened  and  watched;  we  have  done  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  account  for  it,  but  in  vain;  and 
the  servants  are  more  than  half  persuaded  that  it  is 
supernatural."  She  was  interrupted  by  a  return  of 
the  noise:  it  recommenced  with  a  harsh,  grating 
sound,  and  appeared  now  to  come  from  the  ceiling,  now 
from  the  window,  and  now  from  the  earth.  At  times 
it  was  so  loud,  that  the  lady  and  gentleman  thought 
it  was  a  boat  hauled  ashore,  and  fiew  to  the  win- 
dow. A  bright  moonlight  night  rendered  every  thing 
visible;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen« 
The  sound  gradually  ceased,  as  if  retiring  to  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  husband 
experienced  a  superstitious  feeling  creeping  over  him, 
and  began  to  think  that  there  was  more  reason  than 
he  chose  to  acknowledge  in  the  superstitions  of  his 
servants. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  every  endeavour  was  made  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  this  mysterious  music;  but  it 
bafiied  all  research,  and  defied  every  conjecture.  The 
evening  advanced,  and  all  remained  perfectly  quiet : 
the  lady  and  gentleman  went  into  the  next  room  to 
partfdee  of  some  refreshment,  and  the  music  recom- 
menced exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  The 
gentleman  returned  alone  to  the  larger  room,  without 
a  Ught;  and,  seating  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  see  all  around  him,  determined  not 
to  go  to  bed  till  he  had  fiilly  investigated  the  matter. 
He  at  length  felt  sure  that  the  tones  proceeded  from 
the  window;  and,  approaching  it,  he  anxiously 
watched  the  shone  and  the  sea,  by  the  occasional  and 
fithd  gleams  of  moonlight.  After  a  few  minutes,  the 
tones  seemed  to  proceed  from  behind  him;  and, 
turning  his  head  quickly  round,  tiiey  at  the  same, 
moment  appeared  to  come  from  the  window  beside 
him.  A  feeling  of  awe,  and  perhaps  terror,  now 
assailed  him ;  but  he  argued  that  if  he  did  not  now 
convince  himself  of  the  fact,  he  should  be  far  ever 
diatnrbed  smith  tftie  iienollftct*»»  ^  the  drsun^ptancef 


mastering,  therefore,  his  half-formed  fears,  he  went  tp 
tlie  window,  and  leaned  his  head  against  it. 

The  music  then  seemed  to  be  close  to  his  face,  ami, 
for  a  moment,  he  recoiled,  but  fixing  his  eyes  npca 
the  same  pane  oi  glass,  he  beheld  a  dark  spot  upon 
the  window.  He  tried  to  lay  hold  of  it,  but  it  eluded 
his  grasp,  and  the  tones  continued  with  more  beauty 
than  ever.  At  length  he  struck  the  window  smartly, 
and  all  was  still.  He  immediately  procured  a  candk^ 
and  calling  his  wife  and  servants,  proceeded  with  theoi 
to  the  inspection  of  the  mysterious  spot.  The  musie 
became  loud  and  shrill,  but  the  light  discovered  thai 
all  these  vibrations,  these  i£ohan  sounds,  these  hank 
gratings,  these  awful  and  heavenly  tones,  these  at* 
tempts  at  robbery,  and  these  frightened  smuggler^ 
were  occasioned  by-"- a  simple  snail,  which  was  cravl* 
ing  across  the  pane !  As  it  drew  nearer  to  the  centit 
of  tlie  pane,  the  sounds  became  deeper  and  fuller;  a« 
it  approached  the  edge,  they  were  shrill  as  a  fi£e.  Thye 
occasional  touching  of  its  shell,  in  its  course,  and  tkc 
greater  or  less  sUminess  of  the  animal,  produced  tht 
vibrations  and  harsh  gratings,  the  former  of  whkk 
were  increased  according  to  their  vicinity  to  the  fraiae- 
work ;  and  as  there  were  several  snails  crawling  along 
at  the  same  time,  in  different  parts  of  the  saiB« 
wifidow,  and  in  different  windows,  the  varied  positioo 
of  the  sounds  at  the  same  moment  was  easily  ac- 
counted for. 

A  fiction  of  no  small  interest  might  perhaps  have 
been  bounded  on  the  above  reality ;  but  the  writef 
has  prefemd  a  |daui  statement  of  facts,  from  the 
idea  that  many  a  mysterious  story  may  be  deaied 
up  by  bearing  them  in  recollection.     There  is  no 
feeling  so  painful  or  overpowering  as  that  ariaog 
from  the  idea  of  aupematural  visitations :  the  stoateet 
hearts  quail  under  it.     Men,  whose  personal  eSasH 
and  heroic  bravery  have  contributed  to  their  country'i    j 
g^ory,  have  feit  their  best  energies  thus  paralyzed; 
and  the  weak,  the  nervous,  and  the  ignorant,  have 
sometimes  lost  their  reason  from  superstitious  ku. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  be  too   ceroid  in  the 
investigation  of  what  appears  to  be,  at  first  sif^t,   : 
unaccountable. 

{^Abridged  from  ths  Fobokt  Mb  Not.] 


BEES. 

Whkn  the  queen-bee  is  forcibly  taken  away  from  the 
hive,  the  bees  which  are  near  her  at  the  time,  do  oot 
soon  appear  sensible  of  her  absence,  and  the  iaboaii 
of  the  hive  arc  carried  on  as  usuaL  It  is  sehkua 
before  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  that  the  working-beei 
begin  to  manifest  any  symptoms  of  uneasineas :  they 
are  then  observed  to  quit  the  lanre  which  they  hid 
been  feeding,  and  to  run  about  in  great  agitatioa,  ts 
and  fro,  near  the  cell  which  the  queen  had  occiyMd 
before  her  abduction.  They  then  move  over  a  «idsr 
circle,  and  on  meeting  with  such  of  their  compaoieaf 
as  are  not  aware  of  the  disaster,  conununicale  tin 
intelligence  by  crossing  their  antennse,  and  slzilusg 
lightly  with  theii|.  The  bees  which  ceceive  the  nen» 
become  in  their  turn  agitated,  and  conveying  thli 
feeling  wherever  they  go,  the  alarm  is  aoon  paitki> 
pated  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  hive.  AA 
rush  forwards,  eagerly  seeking  their  lost  queen;  hot 
after  continuing  their  search  for  some  hours,  and 
finding  it  to  be  fruitless,  they  appear  naigned  to  theif 
misfortune,  the  noisy  tumult  subsidee,  #nd  the  beei 
quietly  resume  their  labours. 

A  bee,  deprived  of  its  aAteiNEU^,  imniedistdjf 
becomes  dull  and  listless :  it  desiatfi  fiOQi  itf  imrmI 
labours^  reuMyw  §t  tbi  liittHil  §1  At  MstU 
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titracted  odty  by  the  ligbt^  ftnd  takes  %ht  fiftit  appor-^ 
tanity  of  quitting  the  hive,  never  more  to  letnfll.  A 
queen-bee^  thtisl  mntil Ated,  mn  iibont  without  apparent 
object}  as  if  in  ii  state  of  deliriimii  and  was  incapable 
of  directing  hef  trunk  with  precision,  to  the  food 
which  was  offSered  to  her.  Latreille  relates  that, 
having  deprived  some  labonring  ants  of  their  antennse, 
he  replaced  them  near  the  tlest^  but  they  wandered 
in  all  directidtts,  as  if  bewildered,  and  nnc<mscious  of 
what  they  were  doings  Some  of  their  companions 
were  seen  to  notice  their  distress^  and  approaching 
them  with  apparent  compassion,  applied  their  tongues 
to  the  Wounds  of  the  sufferers,  and  anointed  them 
with  their  saliva.  This  trait  of  sensibility  was 
repeatedly  witnessed  by  Latreille,  while  watching  their 
movements  with  a  magnifying  glass.-— -Dr.  Rooet*s 
Bridgewntef  Treatise, 

The  following  incident,  illustrative  of  thfe  affection 
of  bees  for  their  queen,  is  very  graphically  described  by 
Mr.  Bagster,  in  his  work  on  the  Management  of  Beee, 
an  occupation  to  which  the  author  seems  to  be 
enthusiastically  attached.  Our  readers- are  probably 
not  aware  that  the  process  of  taking  the  honey  is 
not  necessarily  attendedj  as  was  formerly  the  case> 
with  the  destruction  of  the  wond^rfkl  little  insects, 
who  with  so  much  labour  and  skill  have  hoarded 
their  treasures  as  a  provisioti  against  future  eittgeiicicsa 
A  species  of  large  mushroom  (tkmffu$  tiuuthriue), 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  btmt,"  "  puckfist,** 
or  "frog-cheeae,*'  is  humanely  employed  by  those  ii/ho 
wish  to  spare  the  lives  of  their  beeSi  whilst  taking  poS' 
session  of  their  sweets»  A  small  piece  of  this  "  puck/* 
previously  dried,  and  properly  prepared,  being  ignited 
and  placed  underneath  a  hive,  operates  by  its  VSpouf 
as  a  powerful  narcotic  upon  the  bees,  which  fall 
nnburt  into  an  empty  hive,  placed  to  receive  them. 
By  exposure  to  the  fresh  air,  these  bees  are  soon 
restored  to  health  and  activity;  When  they  Set  abotit 
repairing  the  loss  which,  during  the  temporal^ 
suspension  of  their  busy  existence,  they  have  sus- 
tained. Mr.  Bagster  had  been  taking  some  stocks  of 
honey,  in  the  way  we  have  just  mentioned,  when  an 
accident  happening  to  one  of  his  hiVes,  the  qtleeu 
bee  was  throvm  out,  and  a  scene  of  distress  and 
considerable  confusion  ensued. 

"  I  thought,**  says  Mr.  Bagster, ''  that  t  might  have 
pnt  the  queen  into  possession  amongst  soitie  df  the 
comb;  but  to  be  certain,  I  gathered  up  ereey  bee  I 
could  find,  and  put  the  emptied  hives  on  their  side 
against  mine,  so  that  the  queen  might  have  every 
opportunity  to  get  in,  if  not  ahready  there.  The 
profusion  of  spilt  honey,  the  hot  weather ^  and  the 
bees  from  my  other  hives,  caused  a  great  commo* 
tion,  so  that  the  real  cause,  the  absence  of  the  queen, 
was  undiscovered.  The  next  day  the  same  hurly-' 
burly  continued;  when,  fearing  that  my  queen  was 
unseated,  I  took  an  apiarian  fHend  to  form  a 
judgment.  It  was  his  opinion  that  there  snrelv  was 
a  queen  in  my  new  hive,  or  that,  if  destroyea,  one 
boon  would  be  made  out  of  the  brood-comb.  I 
pointed  to  groups  of  bees  on  the  grass,  and  around 
the  standi  still  fearing  that  my  queen  was  among 
them  I  but  he  so  positively  said  such  was  not  the 
fact,  that  t  did  not  then  examme  any  of  the  masses* 
Naturally  Inquisitive  under  such  circumstanceSi  I 
visited  my  perturbed  hive  late  in  the  evening,  and 
Wnd,  while  the  others  were  quiet,  that  this  was  in  an 
Uncomfortable  state.  All  the  masses  or  companies  of 
bees,  which  had  been  licking  up  the  dropping  sweets 
through  the  day,  had  now  retired,  save  only  one 
lot,  about  as  large  and  as  round  as  a  small  cricket- 
baU.  At  dark  I  again  visited  them, — hope  revived, 
^fir  the  mass  remained  unmoved :  by  the  earliest  peep 


0(  day  I  rose  from  bed,  Mer  k  al^lesa  night  to 
look  for  my  beauty. 

'*  I  confess  myself  an  enthusiast^  I  laid  myself  at 
full  length  on  the  grass^  and  with  my  hand  gently 
opened  the  benumbed,  but  still  clustering,  mass: 
there  was  the  queen,  surrounded  by  her  faithful  and 
watchful  subjects,  paralyzed,  and  to  all  appearance 
quite  dead.  I  picked  her  up,  placed  her  in  my  hands, 
breathed  upon  and  cherished  her  for  a  considerable 
time,  until,  I  think  with  joy  of  a  new  kind,  I  saw 
her  move  one  joint  of  one  leg  r  my  tender  care  was 
renewed  until  the  sun  had  mounted  high  in  tlie 
heavens,  and  by  his  beams  renewed  the  perturbation 
of  the  defenceless  hive.  The  demonstrations  of 
misery  were  renewed  tenfold  when  any  one  ap- 
proached the  hive  J  and  then,  indeed,  courage  was 
necessary,  for  the  bees  had  just  missed  their  queen. 
To  those  alone  who  have  witnessed  such  commotion 
Can  an  idea  be  conveyed. 

**.Now  came  the  delightful  scene, — my  queen  was 
restored  by  the  genial  warmth  of  my  hand,  and 
walked  comfortably  about  it  5  the  bees,  her  subjects, 
were  whirling  in  incensed  crowds  around  the  hive :  the 
buAz  of  discontent  was  incessant,  and  clearly  marked. 
At  this  moment,  I  called  all  who  were  in  the  house, 
to  witness  the  sCene^  I  placed  the  queen  on  the 
alighting^board  at  the  door  of  the  hive  t  she  was 
recognised  in  a  moment;  the  pass<touch,  or  pass- 
wordi  or  pass*humj  was  communicated.  The  great 
commotion  was  instantly  changed  to  peace.  She 
was  cafessed,--^licked  over  and  fondled,— the  bees 
pressing  round,  who,  with  an  affection  worthy  of  the 
best  subjects  of  a  beloved  monarch,  showed  their 
attachment  in  terms  that  even  human  tongues  could 
not  exceed. 

"  From  that  moment  all  was  peace,  and  harmony, 
and  joyful  labour.  Very  few  of  the  brood  were 
destroyed  by  the  accident  which  gave  rise  to  the 
developement  of  this  peculiar  instinct;  and  I  hope  I 
treasure  up  the  remembrance  of  the  circumstance,  as 
one  more  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  passage  of 
Scripture,  '  God  doeth  great  things,  and  unsearch- 
able;  marvellotui  things  without  number.*  '*       O.  N. 


T»a  lives  of  most  ate  misp«nt  only  for  want  of  a  certain 
end  of  their  actions  t  wherein  they  do  as  unwise  archers, 
ahoot  away  their  arrows  they  know  not  at  what  mark. 
Others  aim  at  a  certain  mark<  but  a  wrong  ono.  Some, 
(though  f^wer,)  level  at  the  Hght  end,  but  amiss*  To  livo 
without  one  main  and  oommoit  end,  is  idleness  and  folly. 
To  live  to  a  fidse  end,  is  deceit  and  108s»«-^BiiRo»  Hall. 


RUINS  or  THE  PRIORY  CHURCH  OF  ST. 
BOTOLPH,  AT  COLCHESTBR. 

The  present  town  of  Colchester  occupies  the  site  of 
what  was  formerly  a  military  colony  of  the  Romans, 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius«  The  revolutions  of 
agds,  and  the  desolating  power  of  war,  have  destroyed 
the  numernus  buildings  which  were  erected  here 
by  that  warlike  nation^  and  the  only  remains  of  their 
exeitions  consist  of  its  ruined  walls,  tesselated  pave- 
ments,  which  have  been  discovered  at  various  times, 
coins,  urns,  lamps,  and  medals.  History  informs  us 
that  ''  the  Roman  temples  were  overthrown  in  this 
eotmtry  by  the  converts  to  Christianity,  who  raised 
on  their  ruins  Christian  churches,  of  which  tradition 
has  handed  down  to  us  many  instances,  particularly 
in  the  Abbey  Churches  of  Westminster  and  Bath." 
This  of  St.  Botolph*,  it  is  probable,  was  similarly 
founded,  as  in  1738,  several  Roman  urns,  with  a 

*  Botolph,  by  whose  name  three  cborches  in  London  are  called, 
WM  a  Britifth  Saint,  havinc  been  bora  in  Corawall,  and  (ai  it  was 
aliegsd)  worked  miradei  about  the  time  of  King  hacim* 
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lamp,  some  pieces  of  melted  met^  aaA  two  caing 
of  Domitinn,  were  ^covered  just  vrithin  ita  g»t«. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and  pnr- 
ticularly  uuder  the  Saxon,  Danish,  and  early  Norman 
rulers,  this  town  was  distressed  by  repeated  sieges; 
and  its  fortifications  and  public  edifices  must  have 
suffered  severely  in  these  conflicts. 

Among  the  ancient  religious  edifices  which  were 
erected  at  Colchester,  the  Priory  Cliurch  of  St. 
Botolph  presents  the  most  considcnible  remains. 
This  singular  and  curious  structure  bcconieB  emi- 
nently interesting  to  the  architectural  antiquary, 
from  its  Etylc  of  building,  the  materials  employed, 
and  the  time  of  its  erection.  Composed  almost 
entirely  of  R<ma»  briekt  or  vBll-tUtt,  with  arches, 
columns,  and  piers,  nearly  resembling  some  Roman 
edifices,  and  being  very  dissimilar  to  any  other 
ancient  structure  in  this  country  j  we  are  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  time  and  mode  of  its  construction,  and 
also  to  examine  and  compare  its  collective  and  com- 
ponent parts.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Eyuulpli,  or  Emulph,  a  monk,  in  the  beginning  uf 
the  reign  of  Ilcary  the  First,  about  which  time, 
many  large  and  splendid  religious  buildings  were 
erected ;  but  the  buildings  of  that  time,  and  even 
those  before,  displayed  a  more  advanced  style  of 
architecture,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ancient  chapel  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  Rochester  Castle,  and  Cathedral, 
&c.  The  columns,  mouldings  of  arches,  and  general 
ornaments  of  all  theie  structures,  exhibit  more 
ekilful  finishing.  Mr.  Carter  observes  that  SL 
Botolph's  Church  was  erected  about  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  like  the  Abbey  Church  of  St. 
Alban's,  was  built  out  of  the  ruioa  uf  some  neigh- 
bouring Roman  edifice,  with  the  same  kind  of 
materitdsj  and  much  ia  the  wme  style;  with  this 
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difference,  that  the  cfdunm  here 

feature. 

In  examining  and  deacribing  th«  remain*  af  tfaia 
structure,  we  remark  that  simpUcity  and  solidly 
appear  to  have  been  the  governing  principles  of  tin 
architect.  The  walls  are  thick,  firm,  and  strongs 
externally  supported  or  strengthened  with  ■  kind  rf 
pilaster -buttress ;  and  in  the  western  front,  where 
the  greatest  height  was  required  and  weight  given,  iti 
strength  was  increased  by  numerous  arches  con- 
structed in  the  wall,  like  some  in  the  Pantheon  and 
other  buildings  at  Rome.  The  tiers  of  intersecfinf 
arches,  however,  could  not  have  been  intended 
merely  for  utility,  but  must  have  been  considered 
ornamental. 

The  present  shattered  state  of  the  buildings  cnold 
only  have  arisen  from  the  application  of  great  vio- 
lence ;  tlicy  arc  traditionally  said  to  have  bcra 
battered  down  during  the  Civil  Wars  in  1648,  whra 
Colchester  suffered  very  materially  in  its  public 
buildings  and  private  property.  The  bricks  cm- 
l)loyed  in  this  building,  and  c^  which  it  ia  almost 
wholly  composed,  are  certainly  of  RonuiD  mana- 
facture,  and  the  whole  surface,  externally  and  inter- 
nally, was  cosed  with  very  fine  plaster  or  stucco; 
the  shape  or  construction  of  the  arches  coindde 
with  various  ancient  examples,  among  which  we  v\v{ 
refer  to  some  used  in  Dioclesian'.i  Bath,  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Medici,  and  Adrian's  Villa. 

The  picturesque  character  of  the  prevent  miiu 
will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  every  artist ;  but 
this  character  is  considerably  heightened  in  tbe 
building  itself,  which  is  richly  tinted  by  the  diBi^mlt 
coloured  tile  and  mortar,  and  the  various  tnoatt, 
weeds,  he.,  that  hesprinkle  its  surface. 

[Abrid(ed  from  Biiittuk'i  ilrehilKliiral  i^Nd'vuilin.] 


(  OF  ST.  botolpm's,  coumsTia. 
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\nNCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 
The  Calhcdral  of  Winchester  (ucupios  a  distinguished 
l)hice  amuiiyst  the  siurod  edifices  of  tills  country. 
Tiie  viistness  of  its  dimensions,  the  imposing  cha- 
racter of  its  architectural  decorations,  and  the  solemn 
jrrandeur  of  it,s  effect  as  a  whole,  sufliciently  esta- 
]i\[ii\\  its  claim  to  admiration.  From  the  circuni- 
fctance,  indeed,  of  its  liaving  l)een  the  work  of 
successive  centuries,  it  is  defective  in  general  uni- 
formity; but  e\en  this  disadvantage  is  in  gnat  degree 
counterbalanced,  by  its  alTordiiig  an  oijportunity  for 
comparintc  some  of  the  most  vahiable  existing  speci- 
mens of  the  various  styles  of  laiglish  architecture, 
which  have  followed  each  other  since  the  period  of  the 
(.\  inquest. 

At  what  exact  period  the  (io.-j)el  was  first  intro- 
duced amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  can- 
not  now  be   known.      It  is  certain,   however,  that 
Christianity  was  estal)lisheU  very  generally,  in  Eng- 
land, at  least,  before  tlie  close  of  the  second  century, 
and    it  is  extn'mely  improbable  that  a  place  of  so 
much  cousideratiou  as  Winchester  sh<?uld  ha\  e  been 
excluded    from    its     sacred     influence.       Tradition 
represents  tlio  introduction  of  Christianity  as  taking 
l)lacc  during  the  rc'vjn    of    a   Dritish   king,  named 
Lucius,  who  lived,  it   is  understood,  about  the  year 
ISO.     It  appears  thr.t  the  king,  having  heard  of  the 
doctrines   of    Christianity,  sc?it    to   llic    bishop    of 
Rome,  requesting  that  he  might  be  made  a  Christian 
tlirough   his    menns.       The    bishop,    cimsequently, 
despatched  to  him   two  missionaries,  and  on  their 
arrival,  Lucius,  with   his  queen,  and  the  chief  of  the 
IJritons,  received  baptism  at  their  hands*.      It  is 
statx'd,  also,  that  bishops  were  consecrated  in  diftercnt 
] daces,  and  that  in  particular  at  Venta,  (as  Winchester 
w  as  then  called.)  a  bishop,  by  name  Dinotus,  was  ap- 
pointed by  these  missifmaries,  and  a  church  erected. 
The  Christian  church  continued  to  exist  till  the 
famous  Dioclesian  persecution.      At   that  unhappy 
])eriod,  it  appears  that  the  Christians  at  Venta  sulfercd 
the  common  fate  of  their  brethren  in  other  parts.  Their 
church  also  was  demolished,  and  the  ofliehtting  clergy 
dispersed  or  martyred.     In  tlie  peaceful  reign,  how- 
ever, of  the   Empen)r   Constantius   Chlorus,   when 
Christianity  was  again  permitted  to  rear  her  head  in 
the  land,  this   sacred   ediAcc  was  rebuilt,  and  the 
worship  of  Christ  restored. 

After  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons  under  Cerdic, 
Venta  becoming  the  capital  of  the  West  Saxon  king- 
dom, its  name  was  slightly  Saxonized  iuto  Wintan- 
ccasier.  It  is  stated,  also,  that  at  this  perir)d  its 
church  was  desecrated,  being  converted  iuto  a  heathen 
temple,  and  made  the  seene  of  the  impure  and  inn- 
fane  rites  of  the  Saxon  deities,  Tlior,  Woden,  Fria,  and 
Tuisco  t. 

In  635,  Pope  Honorius  sent  St.  liiriuus  into 
Britain,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  its  then  heathen  in- 
habitants. Birinus  seems  to  have  fixed  his  see  at 
Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire  j  but  Kinijiils,  the  king, 
made  preparations  for  re])uilding  a  catheiJral  at  his 
own  city  of  Wintanceaster,  on  the  site  of  the  former 
church,  which  was  fmishcd  by  his  sim,  and,  in  tlic 
year  C-J8,  dedicated  by  St.  Birinus,  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul. 

On  the  elevation  of  Egbert  to  the  West  Saxon 
throne,  that  prince  united  the  several  states  into  one 
monarchy ;  an  event  which  raised  Wintanceaster  to 
the  honourable  station  of  metropolis  of  the  island; 
and  the  inhabitants  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
thjeir  king  solemidy  crowned  iu  tlie  cathedral,  in  the 
yiar  ^27.     This  monarch,  in  the  year  855,  in  the 

•  Pec  SiiortN  Sh'tch  of  the  Church  of  Englarnl. 

t  f^ce  baliirdoy  Ma^uiinr,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  24,  47,  71, 135. 


presence  and  with  the  concurrency*  of  tlie  prolatos 
and  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  confirmed  the  vari/)Ms 
grants  of  the  tithes,  or  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
laud,  which  had  been  made  by  his  royal  predeccss-us, 
and  other  landed  proprietors,  in  former  years. 

During  the  reign  of  Ethelwulf,  and  a'  part  of  tliat 
of  his  son  and  successor  Ethelbald,  the  see  wctt  lit-Id 
by  the  famous  St.  Swithin,  who  was  a  native  of  Wia- 
chesler,  or  of  its  suburbs.  In  the  time  of  Aiir.?-! 
tlie  Great,  Winchester  was  abandoned  to  DanL-ii 
fury  and  plunder;  the  cathedral  suflered  from  vi(;Ience. 
and  the  ecclesiastics  were  cruelly  massacred. 

In  the  reign  of  Edgar,  surnamed  the  IVacra?jif. 
Bishop  Ethelwold  commenced  such  cxt»'nsivo  altera- 
tions in  the  cathedral,  that  a  now  cons,  (.ration-cro- 
niouy  was  pertormed  by  St.  Duustan,  tliLii  a/ch- 
bishop  of  Canter])ury,  in  the  presence  of  Kiii^r  I'.ihel- 
red,  in  whose  nign  they  were  completed,  and  a  lar^^- 
assemblage  of  prelates,  nobles,  and  people.  Oa  tiiis 
occasion,  to  its  fonncr  patrons,  St.  Peter  ami  .St. 
Paul,  was  added  St.  Swithin,  whose  relics  were  tliea 
reuu)ved  from  the  churchyard,  and  placed  in  a  ma^- 
nificent  shrine  J. 

It  a])i>ears  that  the  cathedral,  as  well  as  the  rcs; 
of  the  city,  sulTered  severely  from  the  cxactmns 
imposed  by  the  victorious  Sweyn,  in  1002,  iiivtu- 
geance  for  King  Ethelreds  massacre  of  his  Dauivi 
countrymen,  which  had  commenced  in  Wirulicst.r. 
Its  revenues,  however,  were  creatly  iucreaFcJ  ly 
Ethelred's  son  and  successor  Canute,  who  malvini; 
this  city  his  capital,  extended  towanis  the  Fnoryii 
St.  Swithin,  as  the  cathedral  was  then  named,  lihlrJ 
proofs  of  his  munificence  §. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest,  Wiiulicc  tor  continu  J 
to  be  a  principal  royal  residence,  aud  tho  Ciii- 
queror  made  it  a  rule  to  celebrate,  with  tlie  iitui  : 
ceremony,  the  feast  of  Easter,  in  WinLl;<.>;r. 
Moreover,  according  to  his  general  jiolicy  <if*  in- 
troducing foreigners  into  the  dignities  of  t!;^ 
church,  the  king  prevailed  that  the  bishopric  d 
Winchester  should  be  intrusted  to  Wallielin.  a  iliap- 
lain  and  relation  of  his  own.  He  was  nuscd  to  tr.i' 
see  in  1070,  and  in  1079,  influenced,  like  the  nr 
of  liis  countrymen,  by  the  desire  to  invest  everj-fhii:: 
with  a  Norman  character,  commenced  rebuilding  his 
cathedral  in  that  style.  It  is  said  that  the  kin,' 
gave  him  leave  to  take  as  much  timber  in  Ileiii- 
pinges  (now  Ilempage)  wood,  as  he  could  cut  dova 
in  three  days,  and  that,  by  employing  a  vast  nnir.- 
ber  of  workmen,  he  was  enabled  to  rcn^ove  tiie 
whole  wood  in  the  time  ||.  In  1093  the  church  v^' 
completed,  and  on  St.  Swithin's  Day,  July  lath,  v:s 
dedicated  in  the  presence  of  almost  all  the  bishojj 
and  abbots  in  England. 

Some  parts  of  the  edifice,  east  of  the  high  rJtar. 
having  fallen  mto  decay,  were  rebuilt  by  DeLucyi" 
the  pointed  style,  which  was  in  his  day  ?aiui"^ 
ground  in  England.  He  commenced  with  builili>i?' 
in  the  year  1 200,  a  tower,  and  then  formed  a  frater- 
nity or  society  of  workmen,  and  arranged  with  them 
that  the  works  he  proposed  should  be  completed  iu 
five  years,  dating  from  1 202.  These  sei'm  to  bavt* 
consisted  of  the  erection  of  our  Lady  Chapel^,  au^ 

t  I'or  an  account  of  tho  famous  and  foolish  lec^eml  rcspcctir.: ^*- 
Swithin,  tee  Saturday  Magazine  Vol  1.,  p.  14.  Amon:<l '■-'■'^ 
works,  he  built  the  crypts  supposed  to  be  slill  existing,  tor  nociu"-^ 
services  and  burial-places. 

§  'I'be  most  extraordinary  of  his  prc!;cntis.  was  the  sift  of  lii<  ^^"^^^ 
crown,  which  he  placed  over  the  crucIHx  of  the  high  al'ar.  ic*^". 
sequence  of  a  vow  made  at  the  time  that  he  rcprovcil  ihi:  lUi't '' '' 
hi.H  courtiers  on  the  sea-shore,  for  hailing  him  lord  of  i!ie  csiii' 
never  acajn  to  wear  this  emblem  of  roval  dignity. 

II  William,  though  angry,  allcrwartis  forgave' him.  savin?.  ;In' " 
had  made  too  exaciinc  a  usr  of  too  liberal  a  grant. 

S  The  chapels  of  Our  Lady  were  an  introduction  in  Erijlan«i* 
this  period. 
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the  ante-cbapel  to  it»  aAd  which  is  In  the  early  pointed 
style.  D3ring,  however^  in  1204^  he  yfaa  buried  in  the 
centre  of  the  works  he  had  projected. 

In  the  course  6f  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, the  character  of  English  architecture  under- 
went a  decided  change,  l^e  massive  single  pillar, 
and  the  ponderons  circular  arch  of  the  Norman  school 
yielded  gradually  to  the  clustered  column  arid 
pointed  arch  of  the  Gothic.  In  deference  to  the 
prevailing  taste  of  the  day,  a  desire  arose  tp  retnodel^ 
according  to  the  new  style,  such  Norman  parts  of 
Winchester  Cathedral  as  yet  remained.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  work  is  attributed  to  Bishop 
Edington,  Treasm-er  and  Chancellor  to  Henry  thfe 
Third ;  but  that  prelate  lived  only  to  complete  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  iiave.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1366  by  the  celebrated  William  of  Wykeham,  who, 
after  obtaining  full  possession,  appointed  William 
Winford  as  his  architect,  and  proceeded  to  remodel 
the  whole  remainder  of  thfe  nave  and  Aisles,  casing 
the  circular  pillars  so  as  to  convert  theni  iptb 
clustered  columns,  filling  tip  the  semicircular  arches 
with  others  of  a  pointed  character,  and  giving  loftier, 
as  well  as  narrower,  proportions  to  the  windows. 

The  western  and  eastern  extremities  of  the  cathe- 
dral were  now  in  the  Gotliic  style,  but  the  central 
part  of  the  body  of  the  church,  which  extended  east- 
ward from  the  tower  to  tb^  low  pointed  aisles  attri- 
buted to  De  Lucy,  was  still,  as  is  the  case  at  present 
with  the  tower  itself  and  transept,  of  Norman  con- 
struction. On  the  accession  of  Bishop  Fox  to  the  see 
in  1500,  he  rebuilt  that  pottlon  in  all  the  beauty  arid 
elegance  of  the  pointed  architecture  of  his  day. 

The  only  addition  after  the  time  of  Bishop  Fox, 
was  the  erection,  most  probably  by  Prior  Silkestede, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  a  chapel,  or  sanc- 
tuary, about  twenty- six  feet  in  length,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Our  Lady  Chapel. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  considerable 
portions  of  the  revenues  of  this  cathedral,  as  well  as^ 
those  of  the  Hyde  Abbey,  and  other  suppressed 
monasteries  in  the  city,  were  alienated  to  satisfy  the 
rapacity  of  the  king's  courtiers,  and  the  building  itself 
suffered  some  tnutilation.  On  the  accessioti  of  Mary 
to  the  throne,  and  her  marriage  with  Pliilip  of  Spain, 
which  took  place  with  great  ceremony  in  this  cathe- 
dral, the  queen  caused  some  of  the  sequestered 
property  of  the  bishopric  to  be  restored,  and  proposed 
the  general  restitntioti  of  the  church  possessions; 
bat  whether  this  latter  Was  effected  is  by  no  means 
evident.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  a 
thoroughfare,  now  known  as  tlie  slype,  was  opened 
on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  to  obviate  the 
practice  which  had  prevailed  of  passing  through  the 
church  itself. 

On  the  city  of  Winchester  falling  into  the  hands  6t 
the  republican  army,  about  1 644,  the  wanton  violence 
of  the  soldiers,  heigbtened  by  their  religious  prejii.- 
dices,  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  cathedral. 
"  The  monuments  of  the  dead  were  defaced,  the 
bones  of  kings  imd  bishops  thrown  about  the  church  j 
the  two  famous  statues  of  the  kings  Charles  and 
James,  erected  at  the  entrance  into  the  choir,  pulled 
down ;  the  communion-plate,  books,  hangings,  and 
cushions,  seized  upon  and  made  away  with ;  the 
church  vestments  put  on  by  the  heathenish  soldiers, 
riding  in  that  posture  iii  derision  about  th^  streets, 
some  scornfully  siiigihg  pieces  of  the  Common 
Prayer,  while  others  tooted  upon  broken  pieces  of  the 
organs.  The  stones  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, curiously  beautified  with  colours,  and  cut 
out  in  carved  work,  were  utterly  destroyed,  and 
of  the  brass  torn  from  violated  monuments,  might 


have  been  built  a  house  as  strong  as  the  brazen 
towers  in  old  romances.'* 

At  the  Restoration,  as  soon  as  the  clergy  had  re*^ 
covered  possession  of  their  property,  they  began  to 
repair  the  devastations  which  had  been  committed  in 
the  churches  during  those  troublous  times.  Unde^ 
Brian  Duppa,  tutor  of  Charles  the  Second,  who 
was  raised  to  the  See  of  Winchester,  great  attention 
was  paid  to  the  reparation  of  the  venerable  edifice.- 
The  windows  and  other  defaced  parts  were  repaired, 
and  restored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  their  former  state« 

Since  that  period  httle  change  has  been  effected 
till  within  a  few  years,  when,  under  the  superin* 
tendence  of  Dr.  Nott,  prebendary  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  Mr.  Garbett,  architect,  a  series  of  repairs  and 
embellishments  was  completed  in  various  parts  of 
the  bnilding.  Amongst  these  we  may  mention,  the 
erection  of  the  present  elegant  screen  at  the  entrance 
of  the  choir,  in  the  room  of  one  of  the  composite 
order  raised  by  Inigo  Jones  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,,  which  was  quite  out  of  character  with  the 
rest  of  the  cathedral. 

llie  edifice,  as  it  now  stands,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
single  cross,  the  long  arm  of  which  consists  of  the 
nave,  choir>  ante- chapel  of  De  Lucy,  and  our  Lady 
Chapel,  with  the  sactuary  of  Silkestede.  At  the 
juncture  of  the  nave  and  choir,  this  arm  is  crossed 
by  a  transept.  The  nave,  choir,  and  transept,  are 
each  flanked  on  both  sides  by  aisles. 

On  taking  a  general  view  of  the  exterior,  grand 
and  majestic  as  it  unquestionably  is,  we  are 
struck  with  its  want  of  uniformity  ^  neither  in  detail 
does  it  present  many  peculiar  beauties.  The  tower 
is,  indeed,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  most  decorated 
Norman  style ;  but  it  is  much  too  low.  The  west 
end,  however,  deserves  admiration ;  it  consists  of  a 
grand  centre,  occupied  by  a  pointed  window,  under- 
neath which  is  the  principal  entrance,  flanked  by  two 
octangular  buttresses,  crowned  with  turrets;  the 
whole  is  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  canopy, 
containing  a  statue  of  Wilham  of  Wykeham.  On 
each  side  of  this  centre  is  a  low  wing,  formed  by 
the  termination  of  the  side  aisles. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  amply  compensates 
for  any  defects  in  the  exterior.  The  clustered 
columns,  from  their  being  Norman  pillars  cased,  are 
indeed  much  more  massive  than  is  usual  in  the  pure 
Gothic  style,  and  the  nave,  consequently,  somewhat 
too  narrow  for  its  height;  but  we  must  be  sadly 
insensible,  if  we  could  look  upon  this  proof  of  the 
sublime  and  refined  taste  of  Wykeham,  and  cast  our 
eye  along  the  lengthened  vista,  which,  extending  over 
the  choir,  terminates  in  the  glowing  tints  of  the 
eastern  window,  without  being  animated  with  feelings 
of  the  most  solemn,  though  lively  admiration. 

The  choir  is  entered  from  the  nave  by  a  flight  of 
steps  under  a  screen,  of  modem  workmanship,  but 
in  very  good  taste.  The  general  effect  of  the  choir 
is  striking  and  impressive;  it  is  fitted  up  with 
stalls,  which  are  adorned  with  misereres  *,  canopies, 
^and  pinnacles,  and  ornamented  with  carved  work  of 
ah  ancient  date,  elegantly  designed  and  executed. 
The  organ  is  placed  on  the  north  side,  under  one  of 
the  circular  arches  of  the  great  tower,  which  here, 
instead  of  being  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transept,  is  ovbr  the  west  end  of  the  choir,  and  was 

•  ♦•  The  shelving-stool  which  the  ?eats  of  the  stalls  formed  when 
turned  up  in  their  proper  position,  is  caUed  a  mUerere,  On  these 
the  monks  and  canons  of  ancient  times,  with  the  as'isiance  of  their 
elbows  on  tlic  upper  part  o!  llie  stalls,  half  supported  thcnijselves 
during  certain  parts  of  their  long  offices,  not  to  be  obliged  always  to 
stand  or  kneel.  The  stool,  however,  was  90  contrived,  that  if  tho 
body  became  supine  by  sleep*  it  oatutiilly  fell  down,  and  the  pprson 
who  rested  upon  it  was  thrown  forward  ipto  the  middle  of  the 
choir."— Wj/Tjer, 
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ot^hiully  n'hut  h  called  a  lantern,  and  open  through- 
ont  to  the  jntLTiur,  A>r  the  purpose  of  giving  light  to 
tbis  part  of  the  building,  in  whicii  statu  it  continued 
till  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  when  the  present 
vaulting  was  constructed.  Oii  the  south  side  is  the 
bishop'a  throne,  a.  mndcm  but  handsome  and  ap- 
propriate structure.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  pulpit, 
which    is    assigned    to    the    tttne    of  Prior   Silke- 


E   USEFUL  ARTS. 
Introddction. 


It  has  often,  und  with  too  much  truth,  been  observed  that, 
in  this  country,  where  the  acts  which  adioiniiiter  lo  lh« 
wants  and  romforts  of  an  enonnous  population  ate  carriol 
to  the  hi|;hcst  state  of  perfection,  so  little  importance  k 
attached  lo  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  themselves,  that  it  ii 
means  considered  as  a  necessary  part  of  cdumtiuo. 


«..=*   ^„A    ^f  *kn   ^),»;.      The   works   of  philosophers,    historians,    and   poets, 
cast    end    of  the    choir,        .,    .      .,       .^,     „f  von.h.   fi.r  nnr,v=vi„.r  i„f„r„, 


magnificent  stone  si 


1,  of 


placed 


reyiiig  inform  alioih 


most  superb  and  elaborate  workmanship,  the  niches  niay  be  formed,  but  general  physics  and  oaturll  historj, 

of  which  were  originally  filled  with  stutui-s.     In  the  — sciences  pre-eminently  calculated  to  cnlarf^e  the  miad, 

lower  part  is   now  placed  West's   celebrated  picture,  and  to  increnae  the  motives  to  ruligion  and  siituc. — if  not 

representing   our   Lord    raising    Lazarus   from   the  "JioHy  neglected,  are  too  often    treated    as    secondiry 

Dead  ;  and  beneath  it  stands  the  Communion  Table,  "NSP***           ,-        •       l-  i   ^iv         e         i           i  , 

,'                  Li     a-  !_..      r     ..           rt           1-1  The  oc4;unations  in  which  millions  of  people  are  dailr 

raised    ou   a    noble  flight    of   steps      On    each    side  employed  in   earning  their  own   suhsisteJIce.   and  «t  tta 

ot  the  Presbytery,  on  the  summit  of  the  elegant  par-  ganie  time  in  sunplyins  the  necessities  or  the  luxuries  ot 

tition-walls,  are  ranged  six  mortuary  chests,    bearing  others,  must  necessarily  be  un  object  for  rational  curioiity, 

the  names,  and  containing,  it  is  said,  the  remains  of  even  wcra  Ibis  knowledge  not  desirable  on  other  and  ua 

Kings    KJnigils,    Ethdwulf,    Kenwaleh    or   Kenulf,  higher  grounds.    With  the  view  therefore  of  Bupplying, 
"                  -  -    -                ■■      J  of  many  dis- 


Egbert,  Canute,  and  Rufus,  as 
tinguishcd  prelates  of  the  See. 

It  is  impossible  to'  givu  any  detailed  account 
of  the  many  superb  and  magnificent  chantries  and 
tombs,  ^itli  which  the  various  parts  of  this  cathedral 
arc  adorned.     We  can  only  mention  by  : 


the  admitted  want  of  information  oi 
such  important  subjects,  we  propose  fftving  ^m  time  M 
time,  a  series  of  papers  descriptive  of  the  produce  ot  tU 
earth,  the  various  processes  by  which  it  is  obtained,  andrf 
the  means  by  which  it  is  converted  into  food,  clothing,  far- 
nilurc,  fuel,  medicine,  &c. 

these  descriptions,  will  be  to  impart  u 


of    the    must    remarkable.       Amongst  the   chief    of  '^"'=''  ^">  "inuto.  inrormation,  and  to  induce  our  young 

these  stand  tlie   chantry  of  William  of  Wykeham.  «»J«rs,especially,toobsene  for  themselves,  and  to  inqmri 

...                      ,  ,,            ;  .,           ,   .      r.  .-   _        T-  further  into  these  subjects,  which  wo  assure  them  they  wiH 

in  the  nave,  and  those  ot  the  prelates  Edington,  Fox,  fl^j  ^^  interesting  as  they  are  importwit.    By  obs^» 

Gardiner,  Beaufort,  and  Waynflete.  the  processes  constantly  going  on  around  us,  the  la«F  of 

In  the  nave  is  a  very  curious  and  certainly  a  very  nature,  the  physical  properties  of  matter,  and  the  matnal 

ancient   baptismal   font   of    black   marble,  adorned  relations  of  organized  beings,  are  far  more   effeetuilly 

with  a  series  of  sculptured  hieroglyphics,  which  have  '""'     '"'     '' 
caused  much   trouble  to  those  who  have  attempted 
their  explanation. 

The  dimensions  of  this  cathedral  arc  represented' 
as  follow ; — 


Sxtrcmc  length      ...  SB. 

Nave,  ditto 351 

Choir,  ditto 131 

Tmnsept,  ditto  ....  201 

Our  Lady  Chapelj  ditto  .    6i 

*  Chiefly  fram  SrotiEi 


Nave,  with  aisles,  breadth    SG 

Ciioir,  ditto 40 1 

Nave,  height      ,    ...    78 

Tower,  ditto 136 

D.  LE.     I 

i  Wiachaur  Cathedral. 


THB  OBJBCl 
THR  LANI 
PLOUOHn 


l  agriculture 

IF    ASBICULTUBAL    LaBOUK. PKKPAUn 

-TiLLAOa.— Tub   Plough, — Emcr*  nt 

. — HABROWINO. — SOWINQ. CULTUBI    M 

THE  Turnip,  as  an  instance  op  tbb  cenikai.  pjun- 
ciFLES  or  Agbiculturb. 
SiKCB  it  is  from  the  products  of  the  earth  that  man,  eithc 
directly  or  indirectly,  derives  both  food  and  nimen^MiM 
account  of  the  labour  and  operations  which  are  dko- 
sary,  in  order  to  increase  tlie  quantity,  and  to  m- 
prove  the  quality  of  those  products,  should  necMnrily 
~  >de  a  description  of  the  nature  and  properties  cf  W 
Its  themselves.     We  begin,  therefore,  with  AawCDir 

.L  Laboob,  the   first  object  of  which  b  to  nits  w 

any  given  space,  the  greatest  quantity  of  certain  kinds  d( 

vegetation,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  the  quilitj  if 

the   produce ;    this   can  only  be  done  by  careful   tsUofft 

'''  '    found  that,  in  order  to  effect  the  groivth  of  large  quu- 

kind  of  plant  in  a  limited  space,  tUBCWtk 

must  be  frequently  moved,  and  fresh  portions  of  it  broufiiil 

where  "'*'  *^*  surface,  so  that  all,  lo  a  certain  depth,  may,  in  ism, 

■- — ibjected  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  andof  ikt 

that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  must  be  occasionsUy  ' 


We  are  told  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  except  when  engaged    l'«e«de  a  doscripti 

by  public  or  domestic  affairs,  and  the  exercises  necessary     "''J'™"  tbamselvei 

fbr  the  preser\  ation  of  her  health  and  spirits,  she  was  always 

employed  in  either  reading  or  writing ;  in  tranalating  from 

other  authors,  or  in  compositions  of  her  own ;  and  that, 

notwithstanding  she  spent  much  of  her  time  in  reading  the     -,    .   -, 

best  writings  ot^  her  own  and  former  ages,  yet  she  by  no        "  found  1 

meansncglecled  that  best  of  books,  the  Bible:  for  proof  of  x*'"^"  "'^'^'^ 

which,  Uke  her  own  words.     "  1  walk,"  says  she,  "  many     ""'"  *""  *^^' 

times  m  the  pleasant  fields  of  the  Holy  Scriptur( "   ■  ' 

I  pluck  up  the  goodlisome  herbs  of  sentences  by  , 

eat  them  by  reading,  digest  them  by  musing,  and  lay  them      ~      '  ,    ,  ~  ■       ■,  ,  ...         ,    i  ^ 

up  at  Icngtii  in  the  high  seat  of  memory,  by  gathering  them     "f*^-.  ^V  ««tonng  those  elementary  principles  which  tli» 


ry  principles  wbii 
and,  further,   Ihi 


preceding  crops  hud  exhausted;  and,  further,  thai  llw 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  produce  are  impnncd,  by  lbs 
mode  in  whicn  the  seed  is  sown,  and  the  ground  keptiiesr 
of  those  foreign  plants,  which,  as  not  being  wanted,  sn 
deemed  intruders,  and  are  called  webds. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  effected  by  Diofliva  iti 

PtouoKiNo;  the  second,  by  uanvsino,  and.  indineih. 

by   the   system  of  rotation   of   crops  ;    the  thiid,  ■) 

._.  ,.    no  sod 


and  by  hoeiik 


To  a  man  who  considers  for  what  purpose  he  was  created, 
and  why  he  was  placed  in  his  present  state,  how  short  a 
time  at  most  is  allotted  to  his  earthly  duration,  and  hciw 
much  of  that  time  may  be  cut  off;  how  can  anything  give 
real  satisfaction,  that  terminates  in  this  hie?     How  can 

he  imagine  that   any  acquisition  can  deserve  his  labour,     ,._„ „,  „„. 

which  hoi  not  a  tendency  to  the  perfection  of  his  mind  ?  The  earliest  tillage  was.  no  doubt,  performed  with  m» 
Or  how  can  any  enjoyment  engage  his  desires,  but  that  kind  of  spade,  and  to  the  present  day.all  oabdimiko,** 
of  a  pure  conscience,  and  reasonable  expectations  of  a  more  jg,  cultivation  on  small  portions  of  ground,  is  still  peitoW* 
happy  and  permanent  existence  ?  Whatever  superiority  with  the  same  simple  and  indispensable  tool.  When,  bs*- 
may  distinguish  us.  whatever  plenty  may  surround  us,  we  ever,  a  large  tract  of  ground  is  lo  be  tUled  for  one  iioH 
know  that  they  can  be  possessed  but  a  short  time,  and  plant,  digging  would  be  too  slow  and  too  Uborioutnop 
that  the  manner  in  which  wo  employ  them  must  determine     ration,  and  recourse  is  had  to  the  Plouqh. 

our  eternal  state;  what  need  can  there  be  of  any  other         ~  '     - 

argument  for  the  usse  of  them,  agreeable  to  the  command 
ol  Hun  that  bestowed  th«tn  7 — Dr.  Johk son. 


Tlicre  are  many  varieties  of  the  phxigh,  suited  to  lb 
description  of  soil,  and  the  nitura  of  the  ooantiy  in  vW* 
it  it  used,  the  animals  wnplayed  in  dnwiBn  iv  attl  H* 
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Kkill  of  the  latoirer  by  wbem  it  u  diracted.    They 
however,  til  fbnned  on  one  general  principle,  nhich  may 
be  explained  by  a  description  of  ihocominonSu'iny-i'foB^A, 
used  DO  onliauy  Himi. 

Tbe  princiipal  parts  of  the  plough,  are,— 1,  the  Coulter, 
an  iioD  blade,  Sxed  in  a  ptane  perpendiculai  to  the  HUrrace 
of  the  giMind,  which,  u  the  instrument  ia  dnwn  over  it 
by  the  cattle,  cuts  a  line  to  a  cenoin  depth  iDlo  tbe  toil. 


t,  Tbe  Share,  %  piece  of  inm  of  an  tiregular  (bnn,  but 
ending  in  a  point,  the  object  of  ^ieh  it  to  cut  a  boriKmtal 
hne  under  the  tur&ce,  so  that  by  the  oombined  action  of 
Aie  coulter  and  the  share,  a  slice  of  eutb  is  out  clear  out 
from  the  real.  This  slice  is  turned  over  on  one  side,  by  3, 
ibe  Mou/tMoonf,  a  piece  of  wood  hollowed  out  into  a  con- 
eaie  fonn,  which  onuses  it,  as  the  plonsh  advances,  to  keep 
throning  the  slice  of  earth  over  on  tbe  Hune  side,  thus 
(MToiug  a  ridge  on  oaa  side  of  the/Wrrov.  4,  The  Beam, 
bi  wbich  the  parte  just  described  are  fixed,  and  to  which 
the  cattle  ate  harnessed  by  means  of  tbe  Hoot,  S.  This 
hook  is  at  the  end  of  a  ChatM,  6,  which,  by  being  shifted 
uQ  the  vaiiom  not«^iee  of  tbe  piece  of  iron  at  7.  alters  what 


move  the  icstruinetit,  with  reference  to  the  general  figure 
ot  it.  The  direction  of  this  lino  of  draught  is  important  to 
the  efficiency  oftheoporatiod,  and  to  due  economy  of  labour, 
both  of  the  horse,  and  of  tbe  man  guiding  the  plough.  B, 
■re  the  StilU,  or  handles,  between  which  the  ploughman 
stands,  and  by  which  he  guides  the  share,  so  as  to  cause  iE 
10  go  sufficiently  deep  into  the  earth,  and  yet  to  prevent  its 
catching,  and  so  being  broken.  The  ploughman  also  lifts 
np  the  plough,  by  the  handles,  when  he  comes  to  tbe  end 
of  the  furrow,  while  the  horses  turn  round  to  plough  a  new 
tanow,  parallel  to  the  former  one,  and  in  tbe  contisrj 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  flgnre,  that  both  skill  and  exertion 
■re  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  labourer,  to  prevent  the 
ihve  Qom  going  too  deep  into  the  earth,  so  as  to  risk  the 
brcekingof  theshBre,aT  thetumingoverof  thepbugfa.  In 
Older  to  obviate  this  danger,  and  to  lighten  tbe  labour,  a 
wbed  has  been  fixed  to  the  &r»f  art  of  tbe  beam,  which, 
hj  keeping  the  end  of  it  always  at  the  same  distance  from 
Ihe  eaorth,  causes  tbe  share  to  penetrate  to  the  same  con- 
slant  depth,  and  lessens  the  labour  to  the  man.  Ploughs 
Kith  this  addition,  are  called  Wheel-Ploughs,  and  are 
aoeli  employed  oa  light  soils ;  the  varieties  of  both  these 
great  dasaes  of  pkn^fhs  are  numerous. 

By  pbughing,  not  only  is  the  eartli  broken  up,  and 
rieah  portions  of  it  brought  to  the  surface,  and  consequently 
to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  but  the  roots  of  former 
crops,  as  well  as  weeds,  being  destroyed  by  the  process,  are 
panly  buried  in  tbe  earth,  which  they  help  to  fertilize,  by 
their  deoomposition.  The  (quantity  of  ploughing  which 
Uiy  portion  of  land  must  receive,  depends,  of  course,  on  its 
amditioD,  and  on  the  nature  of  llie  produce  to  be  raised. 
In  all  countries  where  agriculture  it  practised,  the  land  is 
ploughed  once,  at  least,  before  every  new  sowing  or  planting ; 
and  in  well  cultivated  oountries  Uke  Britain,  France,  &e., 
tbe  Md  is  commooly  ptonghed  twice  or  oftener,  before  it  is 
again  aown. 

When  tbe  soil  is  prepared  for  the  seed  by  ploughing, 
and,  when  necessary,  by  B*RROwiso  also,  the  seod  ia  then 
sown,  oilber  bkoa[>-cast,  or  in  Drills.  In  the  first  me- 
thod, the  seed  ia  east  about  on  the  sur&ce  from  the  hand 
^  the  sower,  or  else  dropped  from  a  long  kind  of  trough, 
on  «he«lB  drawn  over  the  field  by  a  borse ;  but  whichever 
way  is  practised,  die  characteristic  of  bioad-cast  sowing  is 
that  tbe  Mad  ia  spread  irregularly,  though  evenly,  on  the 

Dra-t^owiHO,  oa  a  largo  scale,  is  accomplished  by 
laeaa*  of  «  fomewlwt  complicated  machine,  consutuig 
at  a  M.-oi  amaU  twe^ikf  iaatnioieat*,  which  are.cuiied 


on  a  wheel-fhune,  and  adjusted  so  aa  to  ezcavtie  in  the  sett 
a  set  of  from  eight  to  ten,  or  more,  parallel,  shallow 
fiirrowg,  or  drills;  while  a  hopper-box,  carried  above  and 
behind  them,  allows  the  seed  to  fall  in  equal  quantities  in 
the  regular  hollows  thus  formed  for  it.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  drill-machines,  some  of  them  too  complicated 
and  expensive  to  be  gsDerally  used. 

There  is  a  diDereoce  of  opinion  aa  to  the  advantages  of 
drill-sowing  when  applied  to  corn ;  but  fi)r  crops  of  larger 
plants  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  iuflaitelv  pre- 
ferable. It  is  generally  adopted  for  turnips,  peas,  beans, 
&c.;  the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  sowing  being  that  it 
admits  of  inter-tillage  during  the  growth  of  tbe  plants,  by 
which  they  are  greatly  benefited. 

When  the  teed  has  been  scattered  on  tbe  snrfkoe  bv 
broad-cast  sowing,  the  next  process  is  to  cover  it,  which  is 
essential  to  its  germinating.  This  is  done  by  the  Har- 
row, which  is  a  frame  of  wood  having  iron  pegs  or  teeth, 
fixed  on  its  underside,  and  these,  when  the  instrument  is 
dr«wn  over  the  land  by  a  hone,  act  on  the  soil  hke  a  rake. 


The  oars  of  tbe  (Vame  are  not  fixed  at  right  angles : 
because,  when  the  fVame  is  made  oblique  or  rfaomboidol,  if 
it  be  drawn  ttvm  a  point  in  tbe  centre  of  one  side,  the 
teeth,  or  lintt,  will  make  pareDel  lines  in  the  ground,  each 
peg  fbrming  a  separate  line ;  but  if  the  frame  were  square, 
(ben  all  tbe  teeth  in  each  oroas-bar,  parallel  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  harrow  is  moved,  would  form  but  one  line,  and 
thus  comparatively,  hut  little  effect  would  be  produced. 

Two  or  more  frames,  similor  to  the  one  shown  in  the 
figure,  ore  often  Unked  together  side  by  side,  thns  forming 
a  larger  and  more  effective  instrument.  When  tbe  harrow 
is  framed  square,  it  is  drawn  by  a  hook  at  one  angle,  thus 

Eroducing  a  similar  efi'ecttothatof  the  romboidal  framing; 
ut  tbe  square  harrow  can  only  be  used  singly. 

By  drawing  tbe  harrow  over  tbe  newly-sown  ground,  the 
seeds  are  distributed  equally  over  and  boried  in  the  earth, 
and  the  larM  chads  ate  broken  fine.  The  seeds  are  thus 
more  ellbctutuly  covered  up  fTom  tbe  light,  and  the  soil  is 
prepared  to  adinit  the  tender  roots  of  the  sprouting  germ  to 
penetrate  it 

It  should  be  stated  that  no  operation  on  the  soil  ought  to 
be  performed  while  it  is  wet.-  if  tbiscautjonbedisreearded. 
the  earth,  instead  of  being  broken  fine,  or  pulveriieC  would 
be  worked  into  hard  mortsr-like  clods,  among  which  no  seed 
would  ever  sprout.  Free  admission  of  air  and  warmth,  and 
exclusion  of  lifflit,  are  essential  to  germination;  and  these 
requisite  conditions  can  only  be  ftilfillcd,  when  the  soil  is 
reduced  to  a  stateof  light,  lo(»e,  powder.  Hence  one  of  the 
reasons  why  stiff  clay  soils  are  to  unproductive,  tbe  tenacity 
of  that  species  of  earth  not  admitting  of  its  being  broken 
into  small  pieces. 

After  the  plants  have  attained  some  height  and  strength, 
the  earth  between  them  requiros  to  be  moved'or  stirred  t 
this  promotes  their  healthy  growth,  by  bringing  fresh  por- 
tions of  the  soil  to  the  surface,  and  by  destroying  the 
weeds,  which,  as  they  take  away  the  moisture  and  nourish- 
ing matter  from  the  soil,  greatly  injure  the  crop.  This 
inter-tillage  is  effected  by  digging,  or  hoeing,  either  by 
band  or  by  a  maohine. 

Many  crops  require  hand-hoeing,  and  necessarily  so,  if 
the  seed  has  been  broad-«aat,  for  hone-hoaing  on  only  b« 
performed  between  regular  rows  of  plants.  In  the  case  of 
turnips,  both  methods  are  had  reoourse  to  alternately,  and 
as  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  is,  fbr  reasons  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned,  of  great  importance,  a  brief  aceount  of  tbe 
routine  usually  followed,  may  not  only  be  amusing,  but 
serve  to  explain  some  of  the  modes  of  proceeding  in  hits- 
bandry,  which  could  not  be  separately  oeseribed. 

Preparatory  to  the  sowing  of  turnips,  which  are  raised 
on  light  soils,  the  earth  is  ploughed  in  Autumn,  after  tbe 
preceding  crop  bos  been  gatbraed  in,  and  remains  in  the 
rough  state  all  the  winter.  Aa  early  in  Spring  as  tb* . 
weather  will  permit,  a  second  {toughing,  in  a  diraatim  eoa  i 
trary  to  that  of  the  first,  takM  pUo«.    Ttwbnduttoa.* 
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OKVBBED  by  a  machine,  and  rollkd  and  harrowed  repeat- 
edly, to  ])iilverize  and  clear  it  as  much  as  possible. 

T1k»  Rolleu  is  a  c\linder  of  wood  from  fittecn  to  tliirtv 
inclies  in  diameter,  and  five  to  seven  feet  lon^,  turning  on 
an  axle  on  the  under-side  of  a  frame,  which  may  be  loaded 
with  heavy  stones  to  increase  the  weit^ht.  By  drawinji  this 
ri)ller  over  the  newly-plonj^hcil  land,  the  larpo  clods  are 
broken  smaller,  and  better  prepared  for  the  action  of  the 
harrow. 

The  roots  and  weeds  raked  off  the  land,  are  jjathered  up 
in  heaps,  and  are  either  burnt  on  the  spot,  where  the 
aslios  make  Ji  strong  and  valuable  maimre,  or  are  carried 
away,  and  laid  in  heaps  to  be  converted  into  mtumre  by 
gradual  ilccay.  All  lar«4e  stones  which  the  ploujrhinu  and 
harrowini^  have  brou-jht  to  the  surface,  are  also  renifjvi'd, 
since  tliey  v.onld  impede  the  subsequent  tillai^e. 

When  the  land  has  been  sulticiently  prepared  by  a  repe- 
tition of  thc^e  processes,  it  is  pluujjhed  into  small,  sharp- 
ed;;iHl,  ridijes  and  furrows.  This  miy  be  ilone.  either  with 
a  counnon  plouijh,  or  by  one  with  two  mould-boards,  so 
con^iiuctoil  as  lo  form  two  furrows  at  a  time.  These 
ridL^f?-;  are  about  twenty-seven  or  thirty  inches  apart,  from 
vi\'^i}  to  eil;;e.  In  the  following  figure,  1  ix'presents  a  sec- 
tion of  these  furrows. 

The  next  step  is  to  apply  the  manure^  vrhirh^  for  turnips, 
{yi-'iif-ridly  consists  of  stable-litter,  or  farm-yord  dunj;;  this 
is  1m  idi  I  into  one-horse  carts,  so  constructed,  that  while 
tlif  ll•lr.^e  walks  down  one  furmw,  a  wheel  shall  ndl  in  that 
Jidj  )iinnL^  on  eat*h  side,  thus  leavinij  the  ridj^es  uniiijured. 
A  man  as  he  ilrives  the  cart  over  the  land,  deposits  the 
i:i;umre  by  a  f.)rk  in  small  heap>  in  the  central  furrow ; 
aufl  three  boys,  who  follow  the  cart,  distribute  the  manure, 
as  e'pially  as  possible,  in  that  and  the  adjoining  furrows, 
by  means  of  small  forks,  each  lad  or  girl  moving  along  a 
furrow.     (See  *2  of  the  following  figure.) 

As  soon  as  the  manure  is  thus  spread  along  every  furrow 
all  over  the  field,  each  ridge  is  ploughed  up  by  a  small 
swing-plough,  or  by  one  with  a  double  mould-board,  so  as  to 
hollow  it  into  a  furrow,  while  the  earth  turned  up  in  the 
pr^ij'OflS  fills  the  old  furrows  on  each  side,  and  converts 
tlii.-m  into  ridges.  The  lines  of  manure  which  lay  along 
the  bottoms  of  the  first  furrows,  are  thus  buried  under  the 
centre  of  the  newly-formed  ridges,  these  being  of  the  same 
size  and  width  as  I)efore.     (See  3  of  following  figure.) 
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The  tumip-sced  to  bo  sown,  is  put  into  a  tin  cylinder 
supported  on  two  light  wheels,  at  such  a  distance  apart, 
that  they  may  run  in  two  adjoining  furrows;  an  iron 
coulter  is  carried  by  the  frame-work  immediately  before 
the  cylinder,  and  makes  a  small  trench,  or  drill,  along  the 
top  of  the*  tidgC ;  the  soeds  drop  out  of  a  tin  tube,    uto 


which  they  fall  through  holes  perforated  in  the  cylinder, 
and  are  thus  deiwsited  regularly  in  the  drill ;  a  second 
light  roller  tbllows,  and,  by  pressing  down  the  earth  upon 
it,  buries  the  seed  as  it  falls.  This  operation  leaves  the 
ridges  slightly  depresso<l  and  rounded,  as  in  4. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  attain  their  first  rousrh 
leaves,  they  rc(|uir8  thinning-out  by  hoeing ;  for,  in  order 
t>)  guanl  asxainst  the  numerous  casualties  from  weather, 
in^e^•ls,  &c.,  lo  which  the  lender  vegetation  is  exposed,  sutli- 
cieiit  seed  is  always  sown  to  produce  ten  times  as  many 
plants  as  are  to  be  permanently  cultivated.  Hoeing  isal.*o 
necessary,  to  destroy  the  weeds  that  have  .sprung  up  with 
the  turnips. 

This  first  hoeing  is  sometimes  performed  by  a  small 
plough,  constructed  with  a  double  coulter,  and  a  Hat  trian- 
u:ul.ir  hhare,  which  tills  the  centre  of  each  furrow,  while 
ihe  coulters  cut  up  the  weeds  close  to  the  young  plants, 
leaving  the  ridges  as  shown  in  section  5.  The  turnips 
tl'.emselves  mu.st  be  thinned  out  by  hand-hoeing,  which  is 
done  by  means  of  a  Muall  English  hoe^  the  operators  sluii'l- 
ing  in  the  furrowh  and  facing  the  ridges :  the  suijerlluius 
plants  are  thus  cut  up,  leaving  single  ones  standim;  al  nine 
or  ten  inches  apart,  along  the  ridge.  Those  dcstroyd, 
together  with  the  weeds  among  them,  are  drawn  into  l!ie 
midrllc  of  the  linrow,  where  they  decay,  and  when  after- 
wards buried  in  the  soil  by  being  plouglied  in,  serNe  to  en- 
rich it. 

A  Her  a  time  weeds  again  show  themselves;  a  secor.I 
h'M'.ie-lhieing  becomes  necessary,  and  this  is  folluv.t;l 
bv  another  hand-hoeing,  to  de^imv  the  weeds  in  the  line 
of  the  turnips,  which  the  plough,  of  course,  caimot  touiii. 
On  certain  lands,  a  third  jilonghing  is  e\en  neces^ary,  au-l 
on  all  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  eartli  close  up  to  the  phiiti 
au:ain,  when  the  roots  have  attained  some  size;  tliis  is 
either  done  by  hand,  the  earth  being  drawn  up  to  the  stems 
of  the  plants,  from  the  middle  of  the  furrows,  by  meauii  of 
the  hoe,  or,  on  better-cultivated  lands,  and  on  a  large  bculo, 
it  is  eflected  more  (luickly  and  perfectly  by  a  double  luouU 
board  plough,  which  turns  the  earth  on  each  side  close  up 
to  the  turnips,  and  leaves  the  furrows  in  the  forms  sho^rii 
in  section  7.  This  concludes  the  labours  of  cultivatiou, 
Nature  being  left  to  perfect  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

The  principal  use  of  turnips  cultivated  on  the  large  >rale 
is  as  food  for  cattle,  and  the  best  mode  of  employing  the 
))lant  lor  this  pur|K)se,  is  to  turn  the  sheep  into  the  field,  1» 
feed  on  it  wliile  growing.  By  this  means  the  land  is 
erpially  manured  with  the  dung  of  the  animal:  aud  a 
little  pl«)ughing,  or  chopping,  mixes  up  the  wniuindcft:f 
the  roots,  leaves,  &c.,  with  the  soil,  leaving  it  in  tliu  K-^t 
posfiible  Ntate  lor  a  succeeding  crop  of  grain. 

Many  of  the  operations  described  as  practised  in  tlo 
cuhivation  of  turnips,  are  applied,  with  certain  douati-Jii-i 
accordinir  to  the  nature  of  the  crop,  to  most  s])ecius  utlJi'''i- 
busbandry,  and  wiU  sulIlcieuUy  explain  the  general  nutu: J 
of  agricultural  labours. 

•  Tills  irnpoitanl  tool,  as  well  as  several  others,  will  be  5lio«r;i  v^ 
sub^t■4Uc-Qt  li|;ureb. 


DrRiN'O  the  time  of  incubation,  the  natural  timidity  ■•( 
birds   is   greatly   lessened;    and   in  many   instances  th^ 
females   will  allow   themselves  to  be  taken,  rather  thaii 
desert  their  nests.    The  following   instance,  reconle<l  by 
\Villiam  II.  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Newland,  Gloucestershire,  i'>'' 
18*24,  finely  illustrates  this.     He  says,  "  Some  time  siuci'i 
a  pair  of  blue  titmice  (par us  ccerulcus)  built  their  nest  i" 
the  upper  ])art  of  an  old  pump,  fixing  on  the  pih  on  w1i:l''' 
the  haiidle  worked.     It  happened,  that  during  the  tinio"^ 
building  and  laying  the  eggs,  the  pump  had  not  been  in 
use:  when  again  set  going,  the  female  was  sitting,  an-'it 
was  naturally  expected  that  the  motion  of  thepuiup-l;an'il«'' 
would  drive  her  away.     The  young  brood  were  hatihcJ 
safely,  however,  without  any  other  misfortune  than  the  K'j 
of  part  of  the  tail  of  the  sitting  binl,  which  was  rubbed  on 
by  the  friction  of  the  pump-handle :    nor  did  they  appfS- 
disturbed  by  the  visitors  who  were  frequently  looking  ** 
her. — AYhitk's  Stlborne^  Note. 


Intellkctual  attainments  and  habits  aro  no  securiivt'^ 
good  conduct,  unless  they  arc  supported  by  rclij;;;i"U> 
pnnciples ;  without  religion,  the  highest  endowments  ^'i 
intellect  can  only  render  the  possessor  more  dangerous  ^^ 
he  be  ill-disposed;  if  well-disposed,  only  moro  unhappy.— 
SournEY. 
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AilOMATIC  VINEGAR. 

To  many  of  our  readers  aromatic  vinegar  is  iindoubt- 
;dly  known,  as  yielding  a  penetrating  agreeable  odour, 
ind  lor  its  being  extremely  1>eneficial  in  relieving 
lervous  head-aches,  and  faintings,  to  which  females 
ire  more  particularly  subject. 

The  chemical  name  for  vinegar  is  acetic  acid,  which, 
trictly  speaking,  belongs  only  to  the  sour  porticm  of 
hat  u.scful  liquid.  In  a  state  of  great  purity,  acetic 
cid  is  prepareil  by  a  tedious  and  difficult  process, 
t  is  then  fluid,  at  a  temperature,  above  50°  and  colon r- 
isa,  its  odour  exceedingly  pungent  j  producing  very 
ainful  sensations  in  the  nostrils  and  eyes,  when  those 
elicatAi!  organs  are  incautiously  exposed  to  its  vapour. 
o  the  ta>te,  concentrated  acetic  acid  is  intensely 
!rid  and  sour.  When  placed  in  contact  with  the 
:in,  it  occasions  a  sensation  similar  to  that  of  burning; 
rcompanied  by  a  blister  and  sometimes  a  trouble- 
unc  sore.  At  the  temperature  of  45^^  to  50°,  it 
^comes  solid,  crystallizing  in  thin  plates  of  a  pearly 
stre.  Its  vapour,  like  that  of  spirit  of  wine,  is  highly 
flammable. 

The  vinegar  usually  employed  for  domestic  purposes 

a  very  weak  sf)lution  of  acetic  acid.     That  of  the 

rongest  kind  (No.  21)  contains  only  five  parts  of 

ral   acid  in  every  hundred  parts  of  vinegar  j    the 

!niaiaing  ninety-five  parts  consisting  of  water  mixed 

ith   one   or   two  other  vegetable  acids,  colouring- 

latter,  mucilage,  and  a  little  spirit  of  wine,  which  is 

eneratcd  by  the  fermentative  process  the  mixture  has 

rcviously  imdergone.    llie  manufacturer  of  vinegar, 

a  tliis  country,  is  allowed  by  law  to  mix  with  it  one 

housandth  part  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 

fitriol.)     On  account  of  its  comi)arative  cheapness  the 

prescribed  quantity  of  the  latter  is  sometimes  exceeded. 

The  aromatic  vinegar,  sold  by  apothecaries  and 

dru^sts,  consists  of  about  two  parts  of  acetic  acid 

with  one   part    water.      lliis   is   sometimes   called 

Tddical  vinegar.     Thus  diluted,  the  acid  is  sufficiently 

strong  to  blister  the  skin ;  causing  considerable  pain. 

For  its  fragrance  it  is  indebted  chiefly  to  camphor; 

to  vhich  is  generally  added  a  little  of  the  essential 

oili  of  cloves,  lavender,  and  rosemary ;  all  of  which 

bodies  the  acid  readily  dissolves.     If  we  pour  a  few 

drops  of  the  vinegar  into  a  wine-glass  of  water,  the 

mixture  will  instantly  assume  a  milky  appearance  : 

this  is  occasioned  by  the  separation  of  the  aromatics 

fr<»m  the  acid,  which,  in  its  diluted  state,  is  no  h)nger 

capable  of  retaining  them  in  solution.     \i\  this  ex- 

IH'riment  the  camphor  will  be  seen  floating  in  the 

liquid  in  a  solid  form,  and  it  will  also  be  distinctly 

recognized  by  its  peculiar  odour. 

As  we  mentioned,  on  a  former  occasion,  in  reference 
tn  smelling-salts,  aromatic  vinegar  requires  to  be  kept 
insecurely-stopped  bottles.  When  carried  about  the 
Person,  it  should  never  be  in  greater  quantities  than 
can  be  absorbed  by  sponge  or  cotton- wool,  provided 
for  the  purpose. 

Swallows  have  a  strong  attachment  to  places  \shere  they 
once  found  security,  and  sometiraea  make  their  nests  in 
curious  situations.  At  Blois,  in  Franco,  a  chimney  which 
hA  a  moving  iron  top  placed  over  it  to  prevent  smoking, 
Iwcame,  in  consequence  of  the  fire-place  boing  bricked  up, 
» bafc  place  for  building  in ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  birds  dis- 
corered  that  it  was  such.  Within  the  very  hood,  or  top  of 
tbii  machine,  swinging  about  with  every  wind,  and  making 
a  most  hideous  noise,  swallows  have  built  their  nests  for 
tro successive  years;  and  often,  for  five  minutes  or  more, 
«hen  the  wind  was  high,  they  have  been  noticed  in  vain 
cttcmpting  to  get  into  it,  the  constant  motion  preventing 
them  from  entering  their  airy  dwelling.  The  force  of  habit 
toust  tie  very  strong  indeed,  to  induce  birds  to  choose  so 
ncoQvenicnt  a  situation  fur  incubation.  No  doubt,  how- 
.'ver,  the  feelings  of  sc«uritv  overcame  oth^r  considerations. 
—White's  Setbomt  (Note) 


GUILDFORD  CASTLE. 

Guildford,  in  Surrey,  was  distinguished  as  the 
residence  of  many  of  our  kings,  a  royal  estate  called 
the  King's  Manor,  having  been  laid  out  there  by  King 
Henry  the  Second,  and  occupied  by  several  of  his 
successors.  On  a  height  anciently  thrown  up  for  tbe 
puri)oscs  of  defence,  southward  of  the  town,  are  the 
remains  of  a  castle,  the  age  and  fimndcr  of  which  are 
imknown.  No  notice  is  taken  of  this  castle  in  the 
animls  of  the  Saxtn  kings,  nor  in  the  Domvsdaij  Book; 
from  which  circumstance  some  countv-histories  have 
fixed  upon  a  period  lat43  in  William  the  Conqueror's 
reign,  as  the  earliest  date  of  its  erection ;  Domrsday 
Book,  which  is  a  survey  of  England,  having  been  be- 
gun (1081)  and  completed  (1087)  during  the  life-time 
of  that  monarch.  Notwithstanding,  there  are  features 
about  the  old  ruined  keep,  now  almost  the  only  relic, 
which  seem  to  betoken  a  Saxon  origin.  The  walls  of 
the  keep,  or  citadel,  still  continue  firm  up  to  the  battle- 
ments. They  are  seventy  feet  high,  about  ten  feet 
thick  in  the  lower  story,  and  contain  a  square  of 
forty-four  feet  on  the  outside.  The  foundations  of 
these,  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  are  of  chalk, 
mixed  with  flints,  above  which  are  found  rag-stone, 
brick  and  flints,  cemented  with  a  very  hard  mortar. 
The  building  is  imcovered:  the  roof,  owing  to  its 
state  of  decay,  was  taken  down  about  1C30. 

The  first  time  this  venerable  fortress  is  alluded  to 
in  history,  is  in  1210,  when  Louis,  the  DaUphin  of 
France,  having  come  hither  at  the  invitation  of  the 
barons,  whose  fealty  he  had  received  in  London,  got 
possesirion  of  Guildford  castle.  In  1209,  the  ]»r()fits 
of  the  castle  and  estates  were  given  to  Margaret, 
second  wife  of  the  reigning  king,  Edward  the  First, 
as  part  of  Ii;t  dowry.  But  very  soon  afterwards  it 
was  used  as  the  common  county- gaol ;  and  on  Henry 
de  Say,  keeper  of  the  king's  prisoners,  praying  Edward 
that  a  commission  might  be  granted  for  delivering  tbe 
prison  of  its  troublesome  inmates,  or  that  they  might 
be  taken  to  some  safer  place,  the  castle  not  being 
strong  enough  for  the  purpose  j  the  king's  lofty  and 
decisive  answer  was,  that  if  the  castle  were  not  of 
suflicient  strength,  the  keeper  must  make  it  so  j  if  nr)t 
of  sufHcient  size,  he  must  make  it  larger  j  and  that  at 
any  rat<;  he  must  see  to  keeping  his  prisoners  safe,  for 
that  the  king  was  not  advised  to  remove  them.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  however,  when  the  powT- 
ful  and  turbulent  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  others  had 
risen  against  those  court  favourites,  the  Spensei-s, 
steps  were  taken  to  put  the  castle  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  a  writ  having  been  issued  tt)  the  constable  to 
furnish  it  with  provisions,  &c.,  for  the  king's  service. 
Still  we  continue  to  read  of  it  chiefly  as  a  gaol,  till  the 
time  of  Riehaird  the  Second  j  and  the  next  recorded 
mention  of  it  that  oeciue,  is  the  grant  of  the  pro- 
perty by  Jamea  the  First,  to  Francis  Carter  of  Guild- 
ford, whose  descendants  retained  it,  till,  some  years 
since,  it  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

King,  in  his  Observations  on  Aiicient  Castles,  says  of 
that  at  Guildford, — "  On  the  ground-floor  there  werc! 
no  windows,  nor  even  so  much  as  loop-holes ;  but  in 
the  upper  story  there  was  one  great  window  near  the 
middle  on  each  side,  the  form  of  which  was  cin^ular 
at  the  top.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  present  windows, 
they  are  all  modern  breaches  j  and  some  of  the  (dd 
ones  have  plainly  been  altered  and  repaired,  and  have 
even  had  frames  and  pillars  of  brick-work  inserted. 
The  present  entrance,  also,  ia  clearly  a  breach  made 
in  these  later  ages  j  and  the  original  entrance  may 
be  still  perceived  to  have  been  through  a  stone  arch 
in  the  midst  of  the  west  front  at  a  considerable 
height,  and  must  have  been  approached  by  a  stair- 
case on  the  outside  of  the  wall.    This  arch,  in  which 
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is  a  great  pecnliarily,  (it  being  a  pointed  one,  though 
of  a  date  long  before  pointed  arches  were  introdnccd 
into  common  use,)  stil]  remains  very  perfect;  and 
tbuugli  it  now  passes  fur  a  nintUiw,  yet  tbut  it 
the  ancient  [jortal  is  plain,  both  from  tlie  stone  arch 
within,  whi(;h  exactly  corresponds  with  it,  and  differs 
from  the  arches  of  all  the  windows,  and  also  from 
hence,  that  whereas  the  windows  on  the  other  t 
sides  arc  at  the  sams  height  from  the  ground,  this 
arch  and  portal  is  some  feet  lower,  and  its  bottom 
level  with  the  walks  of  the  floor  within.  There  was 
a  circular  staircase  in  one  comer  of  the  building,  and 
there  are  also  galleries  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
as  at  Rochester,  fur  the  more  speedy  conveyance  of 
orders  in  case  of  a  siege.  There  is  likewise,  on  the 
south  side,  the  appearance  of  a  mock  entrance  or 
sally-port,  having,  in  order  to  increase  the  deception, 
machicolalioiu  *  over  it,  at  a  great  height,  as  if  tu  defend 
it  from  attacks.  These  false  sally-ports  were  contri- 
vances to  mislead  the  besiegers,  by  leading  them  to 
attempt  a  breach,  under  the  idea  of  succeeding,  where 
in  reality  it  was  impossible. 

On  the  wall  of  a  room  in  the  second  story  of  the 
castle  are  several  rude  and  curious  figures  cut  in  chalk. 
The  first  represents  St.  Christopher  with  his  staff  in 
his  r^ht  bond,  and  in  the  left  the  infant  Jesus.  A 
second  is  a  bishop  with  his  mitre:  over  him  is  an 
antique  crown,  and  beneath,  a  poor  sketch  of  our 
Saviour  on  the  cross.  A  third  displays  a  square  pillar, 
the  capital  of  which  has  Saxon  ornaments.  A  fourth 
exhibits  the  cmcifixion,  with  a  variety  of  fignres 
badly  executed.  The  fifth  is  the  figure  of  a  king,  in 
a  crown  of  ancieat  form,  and  holding  a  globe  in  his 
right  faaadj  and  near  bim  are  the  slight  traces  of 
another.  The  room  is  about  ten  feet  by  four,  and 
about  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  Tradition  makes  the 
carvings  the  work  of  a  great  personage  confined 
there,  who  used  to  beguile  the  tedious  hours  of  his 
imprisonment,  by  nmnsing  himself  in  this  manner. 
"Who  this  great  personage  was,  or  at  wliat  time  lie 
was  confined  there,  is  not  known;  but  the  style  of 
the  figures  bespeak  them  of  ancient  date.     Several 

*  A  Liiul  at  arali,  thiough  whicli  milling  waler,  or  olJici  mu- 
eliiutou)  miner  mitUl  be  ihrawa  ilown  on  llic  li««ieccn. 
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melancholy  devices  and  mottoes  carved  under  ainihr 
circumstances,  were  discovered,  and  are  nov  to-be 
seen,  on  the  dreary  walls  of  the  Beauchamp  tower, 
once  tlie  principal  state-prison  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, but  now  used  as  the  ofhcers'  mess-room.  The 
pensive,  and  in  many  instances  pious  tone  of  feeling 
which  runs  tlirough  the  sentences,  seems  to  show  the 
mind  of  the  writer  as  prepared  for  death,  and  ioly 
conscious  of  that  awful  truth  so  often  experienced  in 
times  of  citil  trouble,  that  there  is  but  a  short  step 
from  the  prison  to  the  scafTuld.  In  old  times,  state 
criminals  were  subjected  to  the  meanest  and  mcNt 
severe  privations;  the  use  of  books,  and  even  numy 
of  the  necessary  comforts  of  life,  having  been  often 
denied  to  persons  who  had  before  been  accustomed 
to  the  refinements  of  polished  circles,  or  whoK 
tender  sex,  if  not  dignity  of  birth,  ought  to  b>?e 
ensured  greater  indnlgcnce. 


A  Dkrvisx  travelling  dirougb  Tartary,  being  arrived  il 
the  town  of  Batk,  went  into  the  king's  jmlace  by  iniilsli^ 
as  thinking  it  to  be  a  public  inn  or  coravansarv.  Having 
looked  about  him  for  some  time,  lie  entered  into  ■  long 
gallery,  whcro  he  laid  du\rn  his  wallet,  and  spread  hti 
carpet,  in  order  to  repose  himself  ujion  it  after  the  roanntr 
of  eastern  nations.  He  hod  not  been  long  in  this  posture 
before  he  vos  iliscovercd  by  same  of  the  guards.  viUd  nsli«il 
him  what  was  his  business  in  that  place?  The  UetviseliU 
them  he  intendcil  to  take  up  his  niglit's  lodging  in  tbil 
caravansary.  The  gnsrds  let  him  know,  in  a  very  nap; 
manner,  that  the  house  he  was  in,  was  not  a  caravansirr, 
hot  the  king's  palace.     It  liappcncd  that  the  kin?  hiiDKfl 


possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  distinguish  a  palace  from  a 
caravansary?  "  Sir,"  says  the  Dervisc,  "  give  me  leave  to 
ask  your  majesty  a  questiun  or  two.  Who  were  the  pewni 
who  lodged  in  this  house  when  it  was  first  built?  The  Kief 
replied,  "  His  ancestors."  "  And  who,"  says  the  DerviK, 
"  was  the  last  person  that  lodged  here? "  The  Kingrepliei 
"  His  father."  "  And  who  is  it,"  says  the  Derviae,  "thai 
lodges  here  at  present?"  The  King  tuld  him  "that  itm 
he  himself."  "  And  who,"  says  the  Dervisc,  "  will  be  bert 
after  you  ?"  Tlie  King  answered,  "  The  young  piince,  bii 
son."  "  Ah,  sir,"  said  the  Dervise,  "  a  house  that  eliungct  ili 
inhabitants  so  often,  and  receives  such  a  perpetual  succewins 
of  guests,  is  not  a  palace,  but  a  caravansary." Specliitr 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MADRID. 


Madrid,  the  ca pi Uil  of  th«.  province  of  New  Castile  and 
of  the  whole  Spanish  monanrhy,  stands  nearly  in  the 
^centre  of  Spain,  on  the  left  hunk  of  the  httle  river,  or  rather 
rivulet,  whieh  hmrs  the  name  of  Manzannres.  It  is  a 
place  almost  entirely  of  niiidern  erealion,  and  has  enjoyed 
its  present  rank  i»f  nRtro|K)lisscarri-ly  beMmd  two  centuries 
and  a  half.  Till  the  aeee-^ion  of  Kini;  l*hilip,  Madrid  was 
liltle  mure  than  a  ruyid  palace,  or  hllntinLi-^cat ;  hut  i;i  t!ie 
year  1j«i;{,  it  hecame  the  re>idonce  of  lli'*  cnurt.  and  h.is 
since  continued  to  be  m),  with  only  a  slitjht  inierrupiiun 
in  the  rei;r»  "1"  Philip  the  Third.'  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  soon  became  a  larijocity;  mansions,  ehunrhes, 
and  convents,  were  erected  about  it  in  c(»n^idcral)^e  iium- 
hers.  Philip  the  Fifth  emhclli.-hed  it  much;  but  the 
monarch  to  whom  its  majruificeiico  is  to  be  chielly  ailri- 
buted,  in  Charles  the  Third.  In  ids  riijin,  t.K),  it  was  very 
near  losing  its  metropolitan  honours,  in  c mstcpience  of  the 
tumult  which  arose  upcm  an  cirJer  ior  clo;ni>inj;  the  streets, 
and  for  the  prohibition  of  slouchvd  hats  an<l  l:p.vfe  cuaks. 
The  populace  stoutly  resisted  thi^;  innovation  up.)ii  their 
ancient  habits,  and  maintained  a  severe  siiu^'i^le  Rirainst 
its  enforcement;  hut  the  military  tlnally  ipjciled  the  tu- 
mults, and  tlio  kinjr  <*arriod  his  pijint.  The  j.ndubitiim 
was  then  rigidly  ciitbrced,  and  ruiind  h:ils  were  pulled 
oft*  tho  heads  of  people  in  the  c]>en  streets,  "livery 
blacki^uanl  now,"  says  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  1770,  "loiters 
about  with  his  hut  pinned  up  triani^uU.rly,  but  the  mo- 
ment ho  i^ets  out  of  town,  and  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  proclamation,  he  indulj(es  himself  in  llappinjr  it 
down  on  all  sides."  A  little  mann;uvrir^«r  on  the  part 
of  the  minister,  Aranda,  turned  the  ivpular  feeling  in 
favour  of  tho  order:  "By  cocked-hats,"  he  proclaimed, 
"the  kinjj  will  know  his  true  Spaniards ;"— and  thenre- 
ibrward,  wo  are  told,  none  but  lariro  l*rus^ian  cocked-hats 
uerc  to  he  seen.  Charles  was,  however,  so  annoyed  on 
the  occasion,  that  he  seriously  contemplated  the  removal 
of  his  court  to  Seville :  and,'  in  all  probability,  ho  would 
have  carried  his  desi«rn  into  execution,  but  for  the  n*pre- 
seufulions  of  the  minister,  who  was  uuwillinj?  that  tho 
liirpe  expenditure  which  had  recently  been  made  upon 
Madrid,  should  be  thus  rendered  usek-ss. 

OUKMN   AND   EARLY   HISTOJIY. 

ScARCKLY  anythinfr  is  known  of  Madrid  as  it  existed 
before  it  hjcanie  the  royal  resideiice  and  the  seat  of  the 
court.  The  Spanish  antiquaries  labour  hanl  to  establish 
:ts  ariti(]uity:  and  their  jntrioii.-^m  wviuld  fain  asMK"  it  an 
ori^n  more  i-emote,  as  they  proudly  exclaim,  than  that 
of  Rome  itself.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  efforts  of 
national  vanity,  in  their  attempts  to  allix  an  early  renov.n 
to  the  site  of  their  country's  metropolis — ^^T  ns  they  style  it 
— "the  spot  destined  by  the  clemency  of  Heaven  to  be  the 
head  of  the  most  powerful  and  extended  empire  possessed 
by  earthly  kinj?,  and  tho  mother  and  protectress  oi"  all 
jialions."— **  The  Greeks  were  its  founders,"  says  DaNila, 
one  of  the  chroniclers  of  Kin  jr  Philip  the  Fourth:  "in  tbis 
arc  a*;reed  many  of  much  credit,  who  say  that  the  period  of 
its  foundation  was  15GU  years  after  the  General  Delude. 
They  ^ave  it  the  name  of  Mantua,  in  memory  of  Manto,  the 
mother  of  Ocniis,  tho  son  of  King  Tiberinus,  who  founded 
Mantua  in  Italy."  Quintana,  wbo  wrote  in  Uj'1%  or  only  six 
years  after  Davila,  settles  the  matter  with  much  more 
])recision,  dovotinsf  to  it  several  cliapt^irs  of  very  llowcry 
Spanish,  in  his  folio  volume  on  the  History  of  Madrid, 
lie  licgins  with  the  famous  drought  which  is  said  to  have 
alilicted  Spain  fur  Rix-and-twenty  continuous  years,  in  the 
eleventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  then  takes 
tbo  opportunity  of  introducinji:  "certain  Greek  captains," 
who  were  nttracte<l  to  Spain,  after  their  return  from  the 
Trojan  War,  by  the  fame  of  that  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon, and  by  the  j^cneral  report  of  the  riches  of  the 
country.  A  subsequent  chapter  fixes  the  exact  period  of 
the  foundation :  *'  It  was,"  says  Quintana,  f^ravely,  *'  4380 
years  after  tho  Creation,— 2078  after  tbo  Universal  Deluf;e, 
—100  before  the  first  Olympiad, — and  897  before  the 
birth  of  Christ."  This  vain' affect  at  ion  of  exactitude  comes, 
liowevcr,  very  fitly  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who,  a  few 
]K)ires  afterwards,  treats  "of  tho  planet  and  si^n  which 
inlluence  this  most  noble  city,"  and  gravely  awanls  the 
honour  to  heo  and  Sa<;ittarius  for  signs,  and  to  Sol  and 
Jupiter  fqr  planets,  whose  benign  influences  he  aflirms  to 
be  exliibitcd  in  the  opulcuce,  riches,  majesty,  nobility, 


greatness,   and  happy   clinmte,  of  the  foitunate   capital 
This  author  was  a  "  Notary  of  the  Holy  OtVice  ef  thehl- 
quiMlion,"  and  the  book  in  which  he  ^'rote  all  this  nonsame 
has  pompously  prefixed  to  it  the  solemn  approval  of  several 
ecclesia>tical  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Spain. 
AVe  mav  safely  believe,  Imwever,  that  if  Mtidrid  exi^tal 
as  a  town  moru  than  four  centuries  af^o,  it  was  one  of  but 
\ery  iMC"'ii>idv.M'able  im[Kirtanee.     Its  histor)',  to  the  be«»ia- 
niu^  of  the  present  century,  is  marked  by  scarcely  aiiv 
evi.Mits  cf  ii«»te:  much  interest,  however,  attaches  to  it  ii 
that  period  from  its  coime.\.ion  with  the  fortunes  of  Naj}oleuQ, 

Tl'MCLT   OP   TUB   2nD   OF   MAY,    1808. 

Iv  the  year  1808,  when  Buonaparte  was  endeavouring  to 
obtain  ]H)ssessi(m  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  Madrid  bccaino 
tbe  scene  of  events  of  considerable  importance.  AUtut 
the  middle  of  March,  in  that  \  ear,  certain  dissensions  which 
had  distracted  the  Royal  Family  of  that  country,  ar.il 
which  had  afforded  Napoleon  a  j>retext  forinterferinty  in  ij^ 
clt)nK'stic  pilicy,  were  broup^ht  to  a  crisis  by  insurrections  at 
Ara:ijue/  and  Madrid  ;  and  the  reiffuinj^  monarch, C harks 
tho  Fourth,  abtlicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdinand.  On 
the  -J'Jrd,  Buonaparte's  brother-in-law,  Murat,  entered* tlw 
cupitnl  with  part  of  a  French  anny,  the  remainder  of  which 
was  Miiartered  in  the  nci^hl)ourhoo«l :  and  on  the  following 
d:iy  Ferdinand  himself  arrived.  The  new  kinjr  did  not, 
however,  lonj^  remain  in  the  capital:  on  the  10th  of  April  he 
commenced  a  journey  to  meet  Naptjleon  at  Bayonne,  which 
ended  in  his  own  detention  as  a  prisoner  in  France.  Soon 
afterwards,  his  father  and  mother  (the  late  king  an'l 
queen)  repaired  tjiither  also ;  and  at  the  same  time,  their 
minister,  the  infamous  Godoy,  who  was  particularly  odious 
to  the  people  of  Spain,  and  who  was  then  in  the  custo>Iy 
of  the  Spanish  authorities  at  Madrid,  obtained  liis  hbertjr 
throui^h  Buonaparte,  and  was  conducted  under  a  stronj; 
escort  into  the  French  territorj'. 

These  circumstances,  together  with  the  movement  of 
French  troops  from  all  parts  towards  Madrid,  roused  tbe 
indijrnation  of  the  people.   On  the  last  day  of  April,  Munt 

{)rodu(red  a  letter  from  the  old  king,  Charles,  requiring  his 
)rother,  the  Infimte  Don  Antonio,  who  had  been  intrusted 
by  Ferdinand  with  the  powers  of  Rej^ency,  to  send  off  the    1 
queen  of  Etruria,  with  her  children  and  iXou  Franciscr  dc    -' 
Paula,   Ferdinand's  youngest  brother,   to  meet    him  at     ] 
Bayonne.     Carriages  were  prepared  for  their  departure; 
but  a  rumour  got  abroad  among  tho  people  thatoneof  tlie^ 
was  intended  to  convey  Don  Antonio  himself  to  Fraucc,  and    I 
they  resolved  not  to  permit  this  last  of  the  Royal  Family  to    ^ 
be  carried  off.  A  crowd  collected,  the  traces  of  tho  carria^    j 
were  cut,  and  the  vehicle  was  forced  back  into  the  yard-      ? 

The  tumult  was  now  begun,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  ^ 
city  was  in  commotion ;  the  swelling  indignation  of  the 
Spaniards  broke  out,  and  all  ran  to  attack  their  hated 
enemies.  "  There  is  no  other  instance,"  says  Mr.  Southeyi 
"  upon  record,  of  an  attempt  so  brave,  and  so  utterly  hop?- 
less,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered.  Tl« 
Spanish  troops  were  locked  up  in  their  barracks,  and  pre- 
vented from  assisting  their  countrjinen.  Many  of  the 
French  were  massacred  before  they  could  collect  and  bring 
their  force  to  act ;  but  what  could  the  people  effect  againat 
so  great  a  military  force?"  The  alarm  soon  spread  to  tlie 
camp  outside  the  city,  and  the  French  began  to  pour  intD 
it  on  all  sides ;  their  Hying  artillery  was  brought  up,  dd 
in  some  places,  the  streets  were  cleared  by  discharges  ^ 
grape-shot,  while  in  others,  the  cavalry  charged  the  popa- 
laro,  and  the  soldiers  fired  volleys  into  every  cross  street  * 
they  passed,  as  well  as  at  the  wmdows  and  balconies.  T« 
])cople  soon  felt  the  superiority  of  the  French,  and  iW  t* 
shelter  into  the  houses ;  these  were  broken  o|)en,  and  sO 
within  w  ho  were  ft)und  with  arms  were  bayoneted.  Pariiei 
of  cavalry  we^c  also  stationed  at  tho  different  outlets  uf 
Madrid,  to  pursue  and  cut  down  all  those  who  endeavoured 
to  seek  refuge  by  (lying  from  the  city.  About  two  o'clock 
in  the  day  the  firing  liad  ceased,  and  thus  terminated  tbe 
celebrated  tumult  of  the  2nd  of  May,  or  the  Dos  de  Majl^ 
as  the  Spaniards  call  it. 

Above  seven  hundred  of  the  French  fell  on  this  occa- 
sion; the  loss  of  the  Spanianls  was  not  so  great;  but  it 
w  as  subsc(iuently  increased,  by  the  number  of  those  vU 
were  executed  as  having  taken  part  in  the  rising.  **Iq 
the  first  moment  of  irritation,'  says  CoVSnCl  JiAf"'^''' 
"  Murut  ordered  all  the  prisoners  to  be  tried  by  a  mihury 
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eommtssion ;  but  the  municipality  interfered,  and  repre-  | 
seated  to  that  prince,  the  extreme  cruelty  of  visiting  this 
aagry  ebullition  of  an  injured  and  insulted  people  with 
severity.  Murat  admitted  the  weight  of  their  arguments, 
and  furbade  any  executions  on  the  sentence ;  but  it  is  said, 
that  Creneral  Grouchy,  in  whoso  immediate  power  the 
prisoners  remained,  exclaiming  that  his  own  life  had  been 
attempted  !  that  the  blood  of  the  French  soldiers  was  not 
to  be  ^pilt  with  impunity  !  and  that  the  prisoner,  having 
been  condeiqned  by  a  council  of  war,  ought,  and  should  be 
executed!  proceeded  to  shoot  them  in  the  Prado;  and 
forty  were  thus  slain,  before  Murat  oould  cause  his  orders 
to  be  effectually  obeyed.  The  next  day,  some  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  having  discovered  that  a  colonel  com- 
mouding  the  imperial  guards  still  retained  a  number  of 
jm'soners  in  the  barracks,  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Berg, 
(Murat)  to  have  them  released.  Murat  consented  to  havo 
those  prisoners  also  enlarged;  but  the  colonel  getting 
intelligence  of  what  was  passing,  and  enraged  at  the  loss 
of  so  many  choice  soldiers,  uut  forty-five  of  tlie  captives  to 
death  before  the  order  could  arrive  to  stay  his  bloody  pro* 
cecdings/' 

CAPTURE  OF  MADRID  BY  NAPOLEON,   IN   1808. 

After  the  tumult  of  the  2nd  of  May,  the  city  of  Madrid 
remained  in  quiet  submission  to  the  French,  until  the  close 
of  July,  when  the  surrender  of  General  Dupont's  army  to 
the   Spaniards,  at  the  battle  of  Qaylen,  in4uced  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  who  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  by  his 
bruthcr  Napoleon,  to  withdraw  from  the  capital,  and  take  a 
ifiore  secure  position  in  the  north.    But  the  release  which 
the  inhabitants  enjoyed  from  the  presence  of  their  in- 
vaders was  of  short  duration;    Napoleon  himself  came 
from  France  tQ  ensure  the  subjugation  of  Spain,  and,  at 
the  close  of  November,  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  moun« 
tains  which  cover  the  appiaoaeh  to  Ms^drid  from  the  north. 
The  pass  of  Somosierrii,  through  which  his  route  lay, 
being  foBced,  tlte  way  to  Madrid  w&s  open  to  the  French ; 
and  certainly  Uie  state  of  the  capital  offeredi  little  that 
was  hkely  to  impede  its  capture.    Before  the  paRs  had 
been  forced,  orders  had  been  issued  to  arm  ana  embody 
the  inhabitants;  other  measures  were  also  taken;  but 
the  prepanitions  had  been  delayed  too  long  to  be  now  of 
any   essential    service.      The   people  were   rea<ly*   and 
willing  to  do  their  duty ;  but  there  was  none  to  guide  them 
in  sach    an  emergency.     They  demanded  ammunition, 
and  nmong  the  cartridges  which  they  received,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  some  which  contained  sand  instead  of  gun- 
powder.   A  cry  of  treason  was  instantly  raised,  and  tiie 
mob  began  to  look  for  victims  on  whom  to  wreak  their 
fury.    £>me  one  accused  the  Marquis  of  Perales;   the 
rabble  at  once  rushed  lo  his  honse,  murdered  htm,  and 
dragged  his  body  through  the  streets,  exulting  in  what 
they  beheved  his  deserv^  punishment.    **  Many  others,  of 
inferior  note,  fell  victims  to  this  fUry,*'  says  Colonel  Napier; 
'^for  no  man  was  safe,  none  durst  assume  authority  to 
control,  none  durst  give  honest  advice ;   the  houses  were 
thrown  open,  the  bells  of  the  coni-ents  and  churches  rang 
inoessantly,  and  a  band  of  ferocious  armed  men  traversed 
tb  streets  in  all  the  madness  of  popular  insurrection."' 

On  the  2nd  of  Deeember,  the  French  cavalry  came, 
^thin  sight  of  Madrid,  and  took  possession  of  the  heights;' 
Buonaparte  arrived  at  nooUi  on  the  same  day,  and  tlien  gave 
<^ers  for  summoning  the  town  to  stirrender.    An  aide-de^ 
camp  of  Marshal  Bessidres  was  sent  on  this  duty ;  he  was 
s«i2ed  by  the  people,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  mas- 
siiered,  when  the  Spanish  soldiers,  ashamed  of  such  con- 
duct, rescued  him.    The  infantry  came  np  the  same  night, 
^d  in  the  following  day  an  attack  was  made  on  the  palace 
^  the  Buen  Retiro,  a  weak  irregular  work,  which  was 
^  importance  as    commanding  the  city.     A  thousand 
^^niards  foil  in  its  defence,  but  the  place  was  carried; 
^ber  advantages  were  gained  by  the  French ;  and  on  the 
^  ^h,  the  town  was  again  summoned  by  Marshal  Berthier, 
*"  ho  used  the  most  terrifying  arguments  to  enforce  the 
jj'^^eceasity  of  a  surrender.    •*  immense  batteries,"  he  said, 
"  ,^re  mounted ;  mines  are  prepared  to  blow  up  your  prin- 
^"^Val  buildings;  columns  of  troops-  are  at  the  entrances  of 
"^e  town,  of  which  some  companies  of  sharp-shooters  have 
"^ade    themselves    laasters.     But  the   emperor,  always 
^Qerous  in  the  course  of  his  victories,  suspends  the  attack 
"^^  two  c/idoc^.    To  defend  Madrid  is  contrary  to  the 
E^^eiples'  of  war,  tfftd  Inhuman  toward  the  inhabitants.'* 
^^  leodni  of  ^e  people  were  not  the  men  whose  daring 


boldness  might  lead  them  to  resist  such  arguinenis  as 
these,  even  if  they  had  been  true  to  their  trust;  tlie 
treachery  of  one  of  them,  that  one  in  whom  the  people 
placed  their  highest  confidence — Don  Thomas  Merla — is 
now  undisputed. 

This  individual,  accompanied  by  another  Spanicrd,  went 
out  to  Bertlucr's  tent,  and  assured  him  of  the  willingness 
of  the  chiefs  to  surrender  the  city,  but  represented  that 
they  were  unable,  at  the  moment,  to  persuade  the  people  to 
agree  to  such  a  step;  accordingly,  they  requested  a -sus- 
pension of  arms  for  a  short  time.  The  "  unworthy  depu- 
ties," as  Mr,  Southey  calls  them,  were  then  intrcnlucea  to 
the  presence  of  Buonaparte,  who  exhibited,  on  the  occasion, 
one  of  those  theatrical  displays  in  which  he  delighted  to 
indulge.  "  You  use  the  name  of  the  people  to  no  purpose,** 
he  said;  "if  you  cannot  appease  them  and  restore  tran- 
quillity, it  is  because  you  have  inflamed  them,  and  led 
them  astray  by  propagating  falsehoods.  Call  together  the 
clergy,  the  heads  o'f  convents,  the  alcaldes,  the  men  of 
property  and  intiuence,  and  let  the  city  capitulate  before 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  it  shall  cease  to  exist.**  He 
then  reproached  the  Spaniards  in  bold  language  for  their 
conduct  towards  himself,  and  read  them  a  lecture  on  their 
bad  faith,  in  not  observing  the  treaty  of  Baylen^-in  suf- 
fering Frenchmen  to  be  assassinated — and  in  seizing  upon 
the  French  squadron  at  Cadiz.  "  This  rebuke,*'  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  *•  was  gravely  urged  by  the  individual  who 
had  kidnapped  the  royal  family  of  Spain  while  they 
courted  his  protection  as  his  devoted  vassals;  who  had 
seized  the  fortresses  into  which  his  troops  had  been 
received  as  friends  and  allied;  who  had  floated  the  streets 
of  Madrid  with  the  blood  of  its  population ;  and,  finallyr 
who  had  taken  it  upon  him  to  assume  the  suprome 
authority,  and  dis]K>se  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  under  no 
better  pretext  than  that  he  had  the  will  and  the  power  to 
do  so.  Had  a  Spaniard  been  at  liberty  to  reply  to  the 
Lord  of  Legions,  and  reckon  with  him  injury  fpr  injury^ 
folsehood  for  falsehood,  drop  of  blood  for  drop  of  bloody 
what  an  awful  balance  must  have  been  struck  against 
him  I " 

The  conclusion  of  this  harangue  was  decided.  "  Return 
to  Madrid.  I  give  you  till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  ; 
come  back  at  that  hour,  if  you  have  to  announce  the  sub 
mission  of  the  people  ;  otherwise,  you  and  your  troops  shall 
be  put  lo  the  sword.*' — **  Had  there  been  a  Spaniard 
present,**  says  Mr.  Southey,  *'  to  have  replied  as  became^ 
nim  on  behalf  of  his  country,  Buonaparto  would  havo 
trembled  at  the  reply,  like  Felix  before  the  Apostle.**  Theret 
was  none  such,  however,  to  be  found;  and  Napoleon's> 
threats  produced  their  full  effect  On  the  morning  of  the 
5th,  Madrid  surrendered;  General  BelUard  marched  in 
and  took  possession  of  the  city,  the  regular  Spanish  troops 
liaving  quitted  it  on  the  opposite  side  during  the  night. 

The  capital  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  French 
until  the  middlo  of  1812;  the  decisive  victorv  gained  by 
Lord  Wellington  at  Salamanca,  in  the  month  of  July  in 
that  year,  compelled  Joseph  Buonaparte  to  quit  Madrid, 
leaving  in  it  only  a  small  garrison.  The  British  army' 
moved  towards  it  in  August ;  and  for  an  account  of  their 
entry,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  seventh  of  our  series, 
of  papers  on  the  Wellington  Shield* 

STTUATIOK* 

In  the  midst  of  a  wide,  arid,  uneven  plain,  skirted  pn  oner 
side  by  a  ridge  of  lofty  mountains,  and  open  on  every 
other  to  the  boundless  ^orizon,  stands  the  city  of  Madrid,, 
at  an  elevation  exceeding  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  th& 
sea.  There  are  few  capitals  so  badly  situated;  it  is  difUcultr 
indeed,  to  conceive  what  could  have  induced  King  philip- 
to  establish  the  metropolis  of  his  dominions  on  such  a. 
spot.  Its  single  advantage  is  its  central  situation;;  but 
there  are  other  cities  whicn  equal  it  in  tnat  respect,  and 
yet  are  not  exposed  to  the  same  inconveniences  to  which  it 
is  subject.  It  has  no  large  river  flowing  past  itr— no 
natural  means  of  communication  with  other  parts  of  Spain ; 
its  water  is  brought  from  a  distance  of  seven  leagues,  for 
the  Manzanai-cs  affords  an  uncertain  supply  during  only  a 
portion  of  the  year.  The  neighbourinof  country  is  a  dreary 
desert,  consisting  merely  of  low  sterile  hills;  or,  as  it  \9 
written  in  a  little  French  book,  published  at  Cologne  in  the 
year  1665,  under  the  title  of  an  Account  of  ^ladrid,  or 
Jlemarks  on  the  Manners  of  its  People, — "  the  earth 
hereabouts  is  nothing  but  sand  and  stone,  and  if  it  doea 

*  See  Sainrdau  MaganMt  Vol.  V.,  p.  5. 
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yield  Aoma  produce,  it  ifl  rather  to  fth&me  the  idleness  of 
fIl»'uihBl>itants  than  to  show  its  own  fertility/*  60  Utde, 
indeed^  is  it  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  that  the  city 
ill,  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent  for  its  supplies  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food  on  the  distant  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 
The  fish  which  is  sold  in  its  streets  is  brought  on  the 
backs  of  mules  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean ; 
cattle  and  some  kinds  of  vegetables  are  brought  from  the 
Asturias,  Gallicia,  and  Biscay,  and  fruits  of  all  sorts  from 
the  southern  and  eastern  provinces. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  locality  of  Madrid  renders  the 
approach  to  it  very  curious.  No  shady  groves  or  spreading 
avenues,  no  smiling  gardens  or  elegant  country-seats,  are 
to  be  seen ;  a  few  scattered  villages,  with  here  and  there 
an  isolated  farm-house  or  cottage,  serve  very  imperfectly 
to  bespeak  the  vicinity  of  a  large  capital.  According  to 
Mr.  Quin,  it  first  presents  itself  to  view  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  league— **  almost  like  Palmyra,"  the  ancient 
queen  of  the  desert.  Fischer  compares  the  city  to  an 
island  in  the  ocean ;  **  leave  the  road,"  he  says,  "  and  you 
stand  afready  in  the  streets  of  the  residence."-*"  If  you 
wander  a  hundred  yards,"  says  a  later  traveller,  "  from  the 
gates  of  Madrid,  you  seem  to  have  taken  leave  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  haunts  of  men."  The  inhabitants  of  Castile 
ha\'e  always  been  remarkable  for  a  decided  antipathy 
to  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  large  towns;  and 
they  have  carefully  laid  bare  the  country  around  their 
capital.  Mr.  Inglis  says,  that  from  the  Somosierra  to  the 
gates  of  Madrid,  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles,  there 
is  not  a  tree  to  be  seen.  Great  part  of  the  land  is  uncul- 
tivated, and  that  part  of  it  which  is  laboured  and  which 
produces  grain,  is  mostly  covered  with  weeds  and  stones. 
The  appearance  of  the  city  on  this  side  is  not  imposing; 
it  seems  small,  and  though  its  spires  and  towers  are 
tolerably  numerous,  they  are  not  such  as  to  awaken  much 
curiosity.  "  If  the  traveller,"  he  adds,  **  turned  his  back 
upon  Madrid  when  within  half  a  mile  of  the  gates,  he 
might  believe  himself  to  be  a  hundred  miles  from  any 
habitation;  the  road-stretches  speckled  only  by  a  few  mules 
there  are  no  carriages;  no  norsemen;  scarceljr  even  a 
pedestrian — ^there  is,  in  fact,  not  one  sign  of  vicinity  to  a 
great  city." 

The  form  of  Madrid  is  that  of  an  irregular  quadrangle ; 
its  circumference  measures  about  eight  miles.  It  is  en- 
compassed with  a  slight  earthen  wall,  through  which 
ingress  is  obtained  by  means  of  fifteen  granite  gates,  some 
of  them  remarkable  for  their  architectuml  beauty.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Davila  gave  the 
following  estimate  in  reference  to  the  size  of  this  capital : 
399  streets,  14  places  or  squares,  10,000  houses,  13  parish- 
churches,  with  others  annexed  to  them,  25  convents  for 
men,  20  monasteries  of  nuns,  15  hospitals,  1  chapel,  1 
college,  4  hermitages,  and  2  oratories.  The  statements  of 
more  modem  writers  present  much  discrepancy  on  these 
points;  a  recent  traveller  gives  the  following:  8000  houses, 
146  places  of  worship,  including,  besides  those  of  colleges, 
62  convents  for  monks  and  nuns;  18  hospitals,  13  colleges, 
15  academies,  4  public  libraries,  6  prisons,  15  gates  of 
granite,  85  squares  and  places,  and  50  public  fountains. 

THE  BITBB  MAKZANABES. 

LiKX  the  more  famous  Tiber  of  Rome,  the  Manzanares  of 
Madrid  exists  chiefly  in  the  songs  of  the  poets ;  the 
Spaniards  have  chanted  its  praises,  and  travellers  have 
treated  with  contempt  the  ^  insignificant  brook."  In  the 
season  of  spring,  when  its  current  has  been  swollen  by  the 
rains  and  the  melted  snows,  it  assumes  something  of  a 
river-like  appearance;  but  under  the  parching  heats  of 
summer,  it  dwindles  into  a  shallow  stream,  scarcely  sur- 
passing a  broad  ditch  in  the  volume  of  its  waters.  Its 
source  is  in  the  mountains  of  Guadarrama,  whence  it  flows 
past  Madrid  into  the  l&rger  channel  of  the  Xarama;  their 
united  waters  enter  the  Xagus  at  Aranjuez,  not  very  far 
above  the  city  of  Toledo.  The  project  of  cutting  a  canal 
iVom  the  capital  to  the  Xarama,  and  thus  opening  a 
navigable  communication  with  the  Tagus,  has  often  been 
entertained.  One  of  the  kings  of  Spain  is  said  to  have  had 
survevs  made,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  Xarama  into 
the  channel  of  the  Manzanares;  but  ne  died  before  he 
could  carry  his  scheme  into  execution.  Fischer  speaks  of 
a  canal  which  was  begun  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  continued  quite  fiir  enough  to  render  evident 
the  advantages  that  would  ensue  from  its  completion;  it 
then  shared  the  fate  of  nioal  Spanish  projeotif  and  was 


abandoned, — ^its  putrid  exhalations  in  the  suxnmer-geason ' 
poisoning  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  feveis.  But  the 
schemes  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  suipassed  all  oUiers;  during 
his  short-lived  reign,  this  puppet-king  dreamt  of  diverting 
the  waters  of  the  Ta^us  from  their  old  course,  and  msking 
them  pass  by  Madnd  in  a  new  channel.  We  find  no 
mention  of  the  subject  in  the  works  of  recent  travellers. 

But  the  Spaniards  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  Man 
zanares,  in  spite  of  its  insignificance;  indeed,  QoinUna 
praises  it  for  that  very  quality.  •*  For,"  as  he  says,  *•  from 
it^  not  being  a  noble  stream,  arises  this  advantage,— thit 
those  who  enter  its  waters  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasura  or  of 
health,  are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  bathe,  without 
any  risk  of  life."  He  even  tells  us  of  a  German  ooont  who 
thought  it  the  best  river  in  all  Europe,  because  ^  h  wai 
possiole  to  go  in  a  coach,  or  on  horseback,  in  tiie  middle  of 
It,  for  three  or  four  leagues,  without  any  danger,— enioying, 
on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  pleasing  woods,  sndfrreen 
walks,  whose  freshness,  together 'with  the  silence  of  the 
waters,  and  the  sweet  hamony  of  the  birds,  not  only 
dehghted  and  softened  the  senses,  but  also  recreated  and 
strengthened  the  faculties  of  the  mind.**  The  btthing- 
houses  belonging  to  this  river  are  little  temporaiy  huti, 
composed  of  poles  and  mats ;  they  are  erected  on  its  banks, 
and  even  in  the  midst  of  its  shallow  current 

The  Manzanares,  or  rather  its  bed,  is  crossed  hy  tvo 
noble  bridges  of  masonry;  one  of  them,  the  Puente  go- 
viana,  so  called  from  its  being  on  the  road  to  the  dty  of 
Segovia,  was  built  by  King  Plulip  the  Second,  at  a  great 
expense.  When  the  monarch  hid  finished  the  work,  he 
showed  it  to  one  of  the  ambassadors  at  his  court,  and 
proudly  asked  if  kny thing  were  wanting;  "  Less  bridge  or 
more  water !"  was  the  laeonie  reply.  The  other  hndge 
bears  the  name  of  Toledo,  aik  it  lies  on  the  road  to  that  city 
Like  the  Puente  Segoviana^  it  is  worthy  of  a  better  river, 
or,  to  uso  the  words  of  *'  a  young  American,*'  **  it  would 
do  honour  to  the  Hudson  or  the  Danube.**  Like  that, 
too,  it  has  been  tlie  subject  of  many  a  jest,  on  acooont 
of  the  unfortunate  contrast  which  subsists  be^een  the 
magnificence  of  its  fiibric,  and  the  poorness  of  the  stream 
which  flows  under  it.  One  person  remarked,  ob  beholding 
it,  **  that  he  had  seen  many  rivers  which  wanted  bridgesi 
but  here  was  a  bridge  sadly  in  want  of  a  river  ;**  and 
another  is  said  to  have  counselled  the  Spanish  king  (0  sell 
the  bridge,  and  buy  water  with  the  money. 

STREBTS. 

Tm  streets  of  Madrid  are,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  good;  u 
in  most  large  cities,  there  are  some  remarkably  fine,  and 
others  remarkably  mean.  Those  which  are  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  old  quarters,  are  mostly  narrow  and  crooked ;  wheieas 
those  which  compose  the  more  modem  portion  of  the  capital, 
are  ^enerallj  broad  and  regular.  All  are  well  paved,  and 
furnished  with  a  side-walk  for  foot-passengers;  W  this  is 
not  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  street 

The  finest  street  in  Madrid  is  the  Calle  de  ul/caM,  which 
opens  upon  the  strangcr*s  view  immediately  on  his  passing 
through  the  gate  of  Alcala.  Mr.  Inglis  says  that  he  knows 
no  finer  entry  to  any  city,— perhaps,  indeed,  none  so  fine 
Mr.  Quin  describes  the  prospect  as  having  the  appearance 
rather  of  a  vista  in  painting,  than  of  a  mere  reality. 
Standing  at  the  foot  of  this  street,  the  specUtor  has  on 
either  sme  of  him  the  beautifhl  allevs  of  the  Prado,  with 
their  long  lines  of  noble  trees,  and  tneir  stately  ibantains 
of  marble ;  at  his  back  is  the  gate  of  Alcala,  "  a  fine  model 
of  arohitectural  beauty,**  while  in  fh>nt  of  htm  stretchy 
with  a  graceful  bend,  the  street  itself,  "long,  of  supert 
width,  and  flanked  by  splendid  ranges  of  unecmalled 
buildings,*'  which  comprise,  among  others,  the  custom-hoase, 
two  celebrated  convents,  and  the  hotels  of  many  of  ws 
ambassadors.  Yet  even  this  street  is  inconvenient  n 
pedestrians,  especially  in  rainy  or  snowy  weather;  the 
pavement  is  narrow  and  rough,  and  lies  exactly  under  the 
water-pipes,  which  project  a  little  from  the  parapets  of  the 
houses,  and  dischai^e  the  collections  of  tlieir  noh  on  the 
heads  of  the  unfortunate  passengers  below, — **  the  simpl* 
addition  of  a  water-pipe  having  not  been  thought  of,  or 
having  been  deemed  too  expensive.** 

Our  Engraving  in  page  209,  presents  a  view  of  the 
Calle  Mayor,  or  ••  Great  Street,  which  belongs  to  the 
older  portion  of  the  city.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  Foun- 
tain of  Buen  Suceso,  or  "  Good  Success,*'  a  kind  of 
morning  resort  tor  the  idle,  and  on  the  left,  in  the  baea- 
ground,  stands  Uie  Casa  de  Correct^  or  Post-office, 
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M^rid  poiusMs  a  erett  mftny  fountains,  moitorthem 
]3ige  ind  excellent ;  Irom  these  the  aguadoret,  or  water- 
cairien,-  derive  their  supplies.  There  is  no  system  esla- 
blished  in  tbis  capital,  such  as  exist*  in  the  larger  cities  of 
our  own  country,  for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  individual 
houtet  in  Bepomte  pipes ;  and  thus  the  vending  of  this 
neccsrary  article  becomes  an  important  species  of  trafBc. 

There  are  two  branches  of  the  trade,  the  wholesale  and 
the  retail,  as  we  may  call  them;  the  Gallegot,  oi  Galticiani, 
enjoy  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  former  branch ;  they 
are  a  aimilar  class  to  their  brethren  of  Usbon,  whom 
we  lukTO  already  described*.  These  people  form  a  eort 
of  guild  of  their  own,  which  paya  annually  a  fixed  sum 
for  the  benefit  of  the  water-works;  tbev  divide  the  city 
among  them,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  are  thus 
ohliged,  as  it  were,  to  be  the  customers  of  him  to  whose  lot 
it  has  bllen.  .  These  shares  are  said  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  substantial  property,  which  the  owners  may  be- 
queath to  their  children  and  relations,  or  sell  to  any  other 
Gallego  who  wishes  to  embark  in  the  business.  The  occu- 
pation is  a  laborious  one,  but  in  summer  it  is  highly  lucra- 
tive, ibr  the  consumption  of  water  is  then  necessarily 
enormous.  The  retail  class  of  aauadores,  or  petty  dealers 
in  water,  do  not  form  a  distinct  body  ;  whoeter  can  afford 
to  buy  an  earthen  pitcher  and  a  couple  of  glasses,  may  set 
up  at  pleasure  in  this  branch  of  trade;  yet.  to  a  certain 
extent,  these  have  their  separate  districts ;  they  are  to  be 
found  constantly  plying  up  and  down  their  reactive  walks, 
with  their  long  jars  on  their  backs  and  glittenng  frames  of 
glasses  on  their  left  arms,  crying  "Fresh  waterl  who 
drinks?  Juiit  come  from  the  fountain  1"  When  they  meet 
with  a  customer,  they  quickly  take  a  glass  from  the  basket, 
and  stoopinr  their  bodies  forward,  fill  it  with  much  dexterity 
from  a  reed  in  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  Our  readers  will 
obaerve  one  of  these  aguadores  depicted  in  the  Engraving 
of  the  Calle  Mayor;  they  may  recollect  the  water-carriers 
of  Hexioot,  and  compare  the  two. 

OKHERAL  APFEAKaNCB   OF  TIIS  ITRBETB. 

Thi  Stranger  who  walks,  for  the  first  time,  through  the 
streets  of  Madrid,  find*  in  them  an  abundant  source  of 
interest ;  he  sees  so  much  which  he  never  saiv  befure,  as 
to  enjoy,  in  a  high  degree,  the  pleasures  of  novelty.  The 
dresses  of  the  people  are  new  to  him  ;  tor,  in  spite  of  that 
laahion  which  has  now  nearly  assimilated  the  costume  of 
aim  Enropean  capitals,  the  ciliiens  of  Spain  still  retain 


their  national  garb.  The  somhreness  of  the  prospect  nhich 
the  streets  present,  will,  at  once,  strike  him ;  and  this  he 
speedily  discovers  arises  firom  the  costumeof  the  women.  It 
is  the  varied  and  many-coloured  attire  of  the  female  sex  that 
^vestothestreetsof  other  great  cities  their  nir  of  gaiety  and 
liveliness.  "  No  pink,"  as  Mr.  Inglis  says,  "  and  green, 
and  yolbw,  and  blue,  silk  bonnets  nod  along  (he  streets 
of  Madrid ;  for  the  women  wear  no  bonnets ;  no  ribbons, 
of  more  than  alt  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  chequer  the 
pavement,  for  the  women  of  Madrid  do  not  understand  the 
use  of  ribbons.  Only  conceive  the  sombreness  of  a  popu 
lation  without  a  bonnet  or  a  ribbon,  and  all,  or  nearly  all, 
in  black  I  yet  such  is  the  population  of  Madrid."  Yet 
the  dress  of  the  women,  though  sombre,  bears  in  the  ove 
of  a  stranger  a  character  of  both  novelty  and  sraee.  The 
mantilla  is  its  chief  feature ;  this  is  a  scarf,  of  lace  or  silk, 
or  both,  which  is  thrown  over  the  head  and  shoulders ; 
behind  and  at  the  sides  it  descends  nearly  to  the  waist, 
while  in  front,  after  falling  over  a  very  high  comb,  it  is 
gathered  and  &stened,  generally  with  soma  ornament,  just 
above  Uie  forehead  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hair.  There  aro 
other  objects  which  give  a  stamp  of  originality  to  tho 
scene ;  the  round  turnod-up  hat  and  crimson  sash  of  the 
peasant, — the  short  green  jacket  and  bare  legs  and  sandals 
of  the  numberless  water-carriers, — the  sprinkling  of  the 
military  costume, — and,  above  all,  the  grotesque  dresses  of 
the  friars,  in  the  costumes  of  tlieir  dilTerent  orders, — all 
these  impart  a  little  of  tho  picturesque  to  the  character  of 
the  streets.  To  Mr.  Inglis  no  feature  appeared  more  novel 
than  the  unii-ersality  of  tho  fan,  "  A  Spanish  woman,"  he 
Bays,  "  would  be  quite  as  likely  lo  go  oul«of  doors  witliout 
her  shoes  as  without  her  fan.  I  saw  not  one  female  in  the 
streets  without  this  indispensable  appendage.  The  partly 
dame  and  her  stately  daughter, — the  latter  six  paces  in 
advance,  as  is  the  universal  custom  throughout  Spain, — 
walked  fanning  themselves;  tho  child  of  six  years  old  held 
mamma  witli  one  hand,  and  fanned  licrscif  with  flie  other; 
the  woman  silting  at  her  stall  selling  flgs,  sat  inning 
herself;  and  the  servant  coming  from  market  carried  her 
basket  with  one  arm  and  fanned  herself  willi  the  other: 
to  me  who  had  never  before  seen  a  fan  but  in  the  hands  of 
a  lady,  this  seemed  ridiculous  enough." 

The  appearance  which  the  streets  of  Madrid  present  at 
various  hours  of  the  day  is  very  dilTerent;  they  begin  lo 
assume  a  bustling  appearance  at  an  early  hour.  "  Tile 
matin  bell,"  to  use  Fischer's  description,  "  announces  the 
early  mass;  the  streets  become  more  animated;  veiled 
women  in  black  appear,  and  men  in  long  brown  cloaks, 
with  their  hair  hanging  down  their  back  in  redeiillat,  or 
nets.    The  doors  of  oil  the  balconies  open,  and  water  ii 
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sprinkled  cut  before  every  hoii«:o.  Now  the  (»oat-kccpcr.i 
with  tlu;ii'  Hltle  herds  enter  the  ^ates,  crymjj  'Milk I 
l^lilk!  CjiiKits  Milk!  -iVesh  aii-l  warm!  who  wants  any?* 
There  I  see  market-women  pa^^s  by,  with  their  asses  loatlcrl 
vilh  vc^cttibleii :  bakers  with  bread,  in  carts  made  of 
reed:  water-carriers  an<l  porters  hastening;  to  commence 
llieir  day's  work:  whilst,  with  a  hoarse  voire,  two  eA)Mse- 
(lueiitial-IookinfT  algauziU  proclaim  the  thefts  committed  on 
tl^e  prei-edini;  ni^lit.  Hy  dej^rees  all  the  warehmises, 
sliopa,  and  booths  are  opcm-d.  Tlic  tahcrneros,  or  publi- 
rans,  expose  their  wine-rups,  the  choeoUie-womcn  t:et 
their  pots  ready,  .the  waier-earriers  be^in  to  chant  their 
*  Quivn  bcbef — *  Who  drinks?'  and  the  hackney-coach 
and  hackney-chaise  drivers,  with  the  persons  who  let  mules 
for  hire,  take  their  usual  stands." 

The  bustle  of  the  streets  inereas(»s  till  about  one  o'clock: 
from  that  hour  till  four  the  aspect  of  every  tiling  is  changed. 
A  dead  silence  prevails :  all  (he  winduw-i^hutters  nrc  put 
lip  or  the  curtains  let  down,  and  scan'cly  a  respectable 
person  is  to  be  neen  in  the  streets,— >the  inhabitants  are 
tukinjv  their  siesta,  or  mid-flay  nap:  all  alike  enjoy  this 
luxury.  "  The  stall-l;eepers  s])read  their  cloths  over  their 
wares  and  ^o  to  sleep :  ^^mnps  of  the  i>oor  and  idle  are  seen 
stretched  in  the  sliude,  nml  the  water-carriers  throw 
their  jarkets  over  their  faces,  and  make  pillows  of  their 
\iater-i*asks.  The  sicstti  over,  ail  is  n^ain  life  and  bustle; 
the  curlanis  are  withdrawn,  the  halcoiiies  are  filled  with 
ladies,  the  sleepers  shake  ofl*  their  drowsiness,  the  water- 
carriers  resume  their  vocal iun,  and  deafen  us  vitli  the  ory 
of  "  ay ua  fresco,"  (fresh  water). 

SQUARE?. 

Among  the  squares  of  Madrid  there  are  none  remarkable 
fiir  their  hi/e,  or  for  the  liuildin<:s  which  surround  them; 
}et  s(»nie  are  not  without  vi-ry  considerable  attractions, 
i'he  Plaza  Mayor,  or  '*  Cireal.  Square,'*  stands  in  the 
heart  of  the  city:  the  Callc  Mai/or,  or  "Great  Street," 
leads  into  it.  It  is  a  rectan>;uiiir  space,  431  feet  long,  and 
XiA  l)R)ad,  or  ]'i'Mj  feet  in  cin  nit :  a  piazza,  supported  by 
pillars  of  freestone,  runs  round  the  interior,  and  above  this 
rises  a  uniform  ranire  of  lofiv  houses.  The  date  of  the 
pfpiare  is  UJl'J,  as  is  testified  by  a  K»n«;  inscription  on  the 
Royal  Bakery,  which  f  )rms  a  })art  of  it,  and  the  cost  of  its 
erection  was  900,000  ducats.  Davila  calls  it  the  "  most 
elepant  frabric  in  Spain:"  but  thi'U  it  was  his  patron, 
"  the  most  powerful  lord,  the  ICin^  Don  Philip  the  Fourth," 
who  built  it :  less  partial  judges  are  puzzled  to  discover  its 
beauties :  '•  a  fv>rei^ner  who  has  s<.'cn  more  of  Europe," 
says  one  of  them,  "  will  find  this  jdace  hardly  worthy  of 
his  notice."  It  si-ems  to  be.  in  fact,  a  mere  court-yard, 
communicatin?  vtith  the  outer  streets  by  openinjjs,  or 
portaN.  at  each  of  the  corners,  and  in  the  middle  of  each 
of  the  sides.  The  want  of  a  deur  spacious  ap])i\)ach  de- 
prives it  of  the  little  beauty  it  niiixht  otherwi?je  olfer. 

This  s(|uare  is  remarkable  for  havinp  heen  formerly  the 
theatre  of  the  Fiestas  Renies,  or  **  Kull-Fiirhts."  On  the 
occasion  of  these  iamous  sprctiules,  ihc  front  apartments 
of  the  houses  surrounding  it  used  to  hn  let  out  by  their 
occupants,  and  throni:cd  with  eair.T  spectators;  in  the 
area  below,  wooih-n  benches  were  ercted  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  people  jrcnerally.  We  may  add  here, — for 
this  is  all  the  notice  that  we  shall  bestow  upon  these  s]K)rts 
of  cruelty, — that  the  bull-fijjhts  now  take  place  in  an  am- 

idntheatre,    called  the   Plaza  dc    Toros,    or    **  Place   of 
Julls,"   which  has  been  enxted  for  the   purpose  on   un 
eminence  without  the  pate  of  Alcala. 

The  Pl.iza  Mayor  is  also  remarkable,  as  havinff  been,  in 
times  now  happily  past,  the  place  where  used  to  l>e  cele- 
brated, whenever  they  were  held  in  Madrid,  the  well- 
known  exhibitions  which  bore  the  name  of  Auto-de-f^, 
(literally  "  Act  of  Faith, ")  or,  as  we  have  corrupted  it, 
Auto*da-fe.  On  tlic  occasions  when  this  ceremony  was 
j)crformed  with  the  hijjhest  pomp, — that  is  to  say,  when  it 
was  a  "public  and  general  act," — an  amphitheatre  was 
erected  in  the  square,  at  an  elevation  of  some  feet  above 
its  level;  in  this  u-.ed  to  take  place  the  reading  of  the 
a])pointed  extracts  from  the  trials  promoted  by  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  of  the  sentences  i)ronounced  by  its  judges,  and 
here  too  those  sentences  used  to  be  corried  into  execution 
upon  the  persons  of  the  olTcntlers,  if  present,  and  upon 
their  bones  or  elligies,  if  they  were  dead  or  absent. 

Fortunately  the  Great  S'luare  of  Madrid  is  in  these 
times  devoted  to  more  civilized  purposes ;  it  is  now  simply 
a  market-place,  the  centre  of  the  retail  trade  of  the  city, 


iLud  lilt?  comnvMi  rendezvous  of  the  lower  class  of  its  in* 
habitants.  In  this  hiimbla  capacity  it  is  a  source  of  much 
inten>st  to  any  one  who  seeks  to  observe  the  peculiarities 
of  the  people.  "  Here  the  stranger  must  often  stand  stdl 
ft)r  a  few  minutes,  to  study  the  original  character  of  the 
Spani^)l  i)lebeiau  I  Here  he  will,  for  the  first  time,  learn 
to  underittand  properly  many  a  cliaptcr  in  Don  Qjuixote, 
iuid  ^^ather  comments  on  the  romances  of  the  Spanish 
nation." 

The  very  famous  place  called  the  Puerto  del  Sol,  is 
commonly  spoken  of  ns  a  square,  though  it  is  sin)])ly  the 
o]ien  spact;  formed  by  the  meeting  of  several  large  streets. 
Its  name  signifies,  in  English,  •*  Gate  of  the   Sun,"  or.  as 
it  has  been  sinnewhcre  rendered,  with  idiomatic  fn'wloin, 
"  Sunyate   .Srpiare:''  this  it  obtained  in  former  limes  as 
the  sp.it  (»n\«hich  stixxl  the  ea^tern  pate  of  Madrid,  though 
no\i-,  from  the  growth  uf  the  capital,  it   is  become  almo&t 
its  very  centre,     rr.nn  this  lively  pointy  which  is  dt.scrtbeil 
as  "  the  common  resort  of  all  the  inhabitants,  the  general 
rende/vuus  of  all  men  of  businesi,  all  strangers,  and  all 
idlers,"   there    are  thorouirhfares    leading   alm<)at  cvcr)- 
wliere :  and  the  stranger  may  rejoice  in  the  comfortable 
assurance,  that  if  he  ])ut  himself  into  any  street  at  the 
extremity  of  the  city,  it  is  sure  to  discharge  him  here. 
Fischer  calls  it  "Madrid  in  miniature,  with  a  bustling  (f 
groups  and  a  change  of  masses,  of  which   it   would  be 
im)>ossible  to  describe  even  the  tenth  part."     His  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  lively:    **  At  eleven  in  the  forenoori,"  he  says, 
**  you  see  a  number  of  otiieers  of  the  guards  in  splendirl 
uniforms,    sipialid   capuchins   with  loug   beards,  elegant 
Madrid   beaux    with  their  ladies,   gloomy -louking  ect'li- 
siastics  in  long  black  gowns,  avarieg:'.tcd  medley  of  peopk'. 
wearing  cloaks  or  dre^t  in  the  highest  fashion^ — they  uiv 
all  pre::siiig  in  crowds  to  the  comers,  to  read  the  bills  ir 
a'lverliftements    posted   up.     By    dei:ree«i,    the    multitutK' 
increases;  hero  you  find  newsmen,  hall:ul-singera,  jug^dtTs 
raree-show  men,  deak-rs  in  cigars,  soldiers,    and  veruleis 
of   turnery-work,  and  such -like  tilings.      There  a  cwa<1 
has  eidlected  about  a  newsmonger,  who  is  reading  wiih  a 
loud  voice  a  newspaper;    and   there   again    a  Valencinii 
showman  makes  his  monkey  dance.     Here  watches,  rinj^-s, 
and  false  diamonds  are  sold  by  auction;  and  furiheron. a 
number  of  ha^ty  customers  surround  the  table  of  a  garrulous 
hackney-writer."    These  hackney-writers,  or  meniuriali^tLy, 
are  a  .similar  class  to  the  evanyclistas  of  Mexico,  of  wIi.::j 
We  spoke  in  a  former  Supplemenf^. 

norsES. 

TiiK  old  houses  of  Madrid  are  not  very  attractive  in  tlicir 
external   appearance;   they  are   generally  constructed  oi' 
wood,  with   high    narrow  windows    and*    small    ill-built 
balconies.    They  seldom  exceed  three  stories  in  lioi'iiit. 
and  have  their  upper  i)ortions  projtK:ting  beyond  the  b^or: 
the  fronts  are   frequently   adorned  with   dancinxr-fiffiw^ 
scenes  from  the  bull-fights,  and  other  eniMlishmenrs  in 
ac(X)rdance  with  the  habits  of  the  people.     The  modern      i 
houses  are  more  like  tliose  structures  wiii(di  are  now  to  be      \ 
seen  in  the  principal  streets  of  all  the  capitals  of  Eumpc;      j 
their  material   is   granite,  which  is  brought  from  smne       ; 
distance.      They  are  lolUer  than  the   old   houses.^Iteir       ! 
windows  more  spacious,  and  their  balconies  more  elepint; 
their  fronts  do  not  project,  and  are  usually  quite  plain  ind 
free  from  all  pictorial  decorations.    There  is  one  point  in 
which  both  are  alike,  the  ornaments  which  they  exhibit  of 
crucifixes  and  images  of  the  Virgin  and  saints. 

Tiie  houses  have,  however,  rather  the  look  of  prisons: 
for  the  windows  of  the  first  tloor  arc  grated  with  ban  of 
iron,  whilst  the  stout  door  of  wood,  well  studded  with  spike 
heads,  has  more  the  air  of  the  gate  of  a  fortified  tonn  than 
of  the  entrance  to  the  dwelling  of  a  peaceful  citiccn. 
Thorc  is  a  small  window  in  the  centre  of  the  door,  oboat 
six  inches  long  by  two  broad,  grated  with  iron,  and  fiu^ 
nished  with  a  sliding  shutter.  When  any  one  rings  at  the 
bell,  a  voice  cries  out  **  Quicn  es  ^"' — "  Who  is  it?"  and 
whoever  wishes  to  be  admitted  must  answer  *•  Gente  di 
i'fly— literally,  "  People  of  Peace."     The  shutter  is  then 

{)ushed  aside,  and  the  person  within  peeps  tbrough  th^ 
ittle  window;  if  the  visitor  be  unknown  to  him,  admisftKA 
is  not  granted  until  after  some  little  colloquy.  Tiiese  pi*" 
cautions  would  a])pear  to  be  not  wholly  useless — for  we  u* 
told  that  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  robbers  to  enter 
a  houac  in  the  day -lime,  when  the  men  are  absent,  and 
having  tied  the  female  oocupants^  (ilunder  the  dvellinS 

•  See  Utituvday  Magazine,  Vol,  VI.,  p.  123* 
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nd  make  off  wiih  tlii'ir  niioil.  "  Indeod,"  says  a  Yoiini 
imcritaii,  "  I  sciircu  liotamo  acqiiaiiilud  with  a  pcrsnii  ii 
Iaiiri.1  wlio  Iwd  liol  been  nibbua  one  or  more  times. " 

Mr.  Iiislii  L'ivw  tlio  foUmi  ing  stntemeiit  in  iL-tbreneo  t 
10  iiituri'ir  nf  a  hamv nliit'li  he  visiieil,  and  nhich,  )i 
iVH,  "  inikv  be  laUou  at  a  suniplu  it  the  lia»M>s  of  indi 
(liials  piis>ei^in!;  inmmes  tif  rruin  £.'ii)U  to  £lUUO  a  yciii 
'iiL-  iiriiiriiKil  rmiiu,  onsworini;  lu  tlu*  EnKlisli  dratring 
I'jii).  ii  tiir[;o  aud  well-liLilite<li  a  liMidiminc  straw-mat  I  in  i; 
i:>rke[l  ifi  u  palEero  of  culdiiiin]  (loners,  and  which  louk 
lilc  ns  pn-llv  as  it  eanie'i  cnliroLv  i^jvcrs  tliu  titior,  whi'l 

UCU'.TJlly  i<f  brick.  I'hi.'N  ia  iiu  firu-plucc  in  llic  rLKjm 
lu  n'alls  niid  rutil' arc  boili  whal  is  ealUil  stained,  aut 
AM  i*  ai  well  exuuutpil  as  I  havo  met  uva  it  in  Kn^laiid 
id  till:  (iiriiiture  of  the  hKiiii  consislK  of  a  liiTi;e  nialio<^a!]] 
ifa  Willi  huir  cushiun,  cuvurcd  wiili  llo^icnul  iil:irk  Eulin 
ahofiany  cliairs  willi  nnxu  and  KtraW'Ci>luun;>)  liask<?t 
ats:  f>ur  Hniall  uinhuf;iiny  tables  of  i;<>nd  material  unr 
vitily  varved:  and  u  lar;^  niiind  lablu  in  tho  centre  o 
oruiini— justlike  an  RiikIihIi  IxMablu — npnn  which  sCaiidi 
tiaii(tsonio»orvir<iuf  uhiiMi  aiiiinuraud  two  marble  flbb: 
itweeii  ilio  windows,  and  u  Tu'w  {lictiires,  uiiiios  (hiit 
lanish  masters,  cumiilcto  thu  (urniture;  but  let  luo  not 
ait  Qve  or  six  low  btuols,  i^caltvred  here  and  there,  fin 
cry  lady  bas  Iter  fontBtml."  Thu  wur^t  a|iar(nient  in  a 
jKiniih  liausc,  tho  SBine  writer  tells  v*,  it  tliu  diiiinrr-ruom, 

ntbcr  caiiiiic-Kiora,  for  ovory  meal  is  taken  in  the  saniki 
.c:  thu  llour  lias  Kenetatly  no  malting,  thu  walls  arc  un- 
ornod.  the  furiiiluru  is  uf  tho  <^>iiiaii)tit.-bt  dc^rripliun, 
id  tho  room  itself  so  small,  that  tho  tiiblu,  which  nuui'ly 
\i  the  room,  is  rarely  large  enough  (ur  mure  than  six 


IKKK  are  five  R,>val  ]'idara»  in  :i:>d  abmit  IlLidrid :  iil  the 
■ad  <if  tiii^m  is  tlV..t  tailed  -Th';  Paki'^-,"  or  ■■  Tho  N.^w 
)Iai.-e,"  whit'h  if  the  lirsl  uni'iui;  tl:'^  jiuliliit  1)iiitdiii;."<o( 
0  cujitjl.  It  Klaiids  on  the  site  «(  thu  oil  Mixirisli 
Irazar,  anil  vui  bnilt  to  re)i1aru  Iha  pahec  bnmt  down  in 
M4.  Philip  thu  Fini),  undi-r  wlio:u  it  was  erected,  had 
nnnl  the  projert  uf  rnisini;  a  niost  stupeniUius  cdillce, 
bicli  should  have  four  fn>nt«,  each  IGOU  feet  in  Ioiil'IIi, 
ltd  too  fi-et  hii^h.  with  twenty-thrise  c.iurts,  ami  tliirtylour 
iittaucoai  but  tliis  was  of  course  never  rrnlLied.  Tlio 
tlan-,  huwet-er,  whiuh  was  bnill,  is  a  niRiiniOeent  edifleu. 
nquu^iiimuUv  ono  of  the  Hiie-t  in  Eunine ;  it  is  after  the 
■■*mi»  lit'  Sa'chulti,  a  I'iediuuntCM!  ureliituct. 

Tlie  form  of  tho  palaee  is  that  of  a  rcKiilar  sc[Hare; 
irhurils  tVonls  is  4TDfeet  in  Icuffth,  and  10U  in  licii^lit. 
'  bahisrrado  rnns  mund  tho  top  to  hide  the  leaden  ruof, 
'xl  the  walls  arc  ornamented  with  numerous  eulumns  and 
Imlen.  The  palace  is  bnilt  in  the  must  dnralile  manner, 
irl  with  every  precaution  acninst  the  ihlo  which  betel  its 
'vdecessor;  it  restH  on  a  system  ofarohiai,  and  no  wood  ii 
Dployvl  in  its  cunsi ruction,  except  in  the  roof,  and  tho 
Mr*  and  windows.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  i[i  a  style  of 
DpusinK  maKniGeence;  "  every  thin  i;,"  says  Mr.  Inglis, 
*illiin  it  14  of  the  most  costly  and  most  sumpluoua  kind, 
Npenkin^  the  hnbitntion  of  inonarehs  who  once  owned  the 
^hn  of  half  the  worid." 

Besides  this,  there  arc  four  other  Roy nl  Pnlaci^s; — the 
■na  Itttiru*.  a  mags  of  ancient  buihiiiiixs,  fallin;;  fast  lo 
jin,  but  having  beantiftil  gardens  attai'heil  to  tliuin :  the 
'Vina,  a  mimic  jialai'a,  whicli  is  situated  in  a  populoi: 
•K  of  the  city:  tilt)  Cata  del  Campo,  which  staiiiis  low  i 


cut;Rcii]:s,  and  uTHEii  p colic  ulildinus. 
'hi  Chnrches  uf  ALuhid  are  quite  insignificant:  it  has 
^  been  remarked  as  astonish iiif;.  that  sui'li  a  city  as 
[•drid  should  not  possess  a  single  beautiful  church. 
my  have  very  neat  sice|ilcs,  and  many  liave  handsome 
lines:  but  all  which  are  pretty  are  loo  small,  and  those 
bich  are  largo  arc  without  taste.  "  Allowing  soma  ox- 
ftions,"  says  Mr.  Swiubnmc,  "J  think  I  may  safely  pra- 
vnce  the  outward  architecture  of  them  all  to  be  barba»us, 
d.their  manner  of  ornamentin<(  tho  inside  as  bod  as  that 
the  worst  ages.  No  mod  archiluc-t  ever  dreamed  of  a 
itortioii  of  members  so  capricious,  uf  a  twL't  of  pillars, 
micpE,  or  pt'dimcnts,  so  wild  and  fantastic,  hut  wlmt  a 
■I  !^amplc  of  it  may  bu  produced  in  soiiii.-  or  nthur  of  the 
arches  of  Madrid.  Tlioy  are  all  smalt  and  t>our  in 
,*  Sec  Stunrdai)  Mufuiine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  tt. 


marlJcs  os  well  as  in  [lictures.  Their  altars  are  piles  of 
woollen  ornaments,  heai>ed  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  stuck  full 
of  wax-lights,  which  more  than  once  have  set  Are  to  llie 
whole  church."  This  want  of  fine  churches  arises  from  Ibe 
circumstance  of  Madrid  not  having  been  in  existence  durin;; 
the  tlourishing  times  of  ccrk'siastiral  arnliilt-ctiirc.  It  boa 
never  at  any  time  been  Ibe  scat  of  a  bishopric :  it  is  now  in 
the  dinru^euf  Toledo.  In  the  year  l.ilA,  it  was  proposed 
to  divide  that  archbishopric,  and  erect  Madrid  into  a  gepa* 
rate  sec;  Pope  I*o  the  Tenth  even  desnatched  thu  iiecessair 
bull,  but  the  pnijei-t  was  never  carricci  into  execution. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  of  this  capital,  we  may 
mention  generally,  the  Posi-ollii-u,  tlic  Tuwn-himso,  tho 
Council-huusi-,  the  Sala/lrrn,  ur  public  sallii'.E;-establish' 
ment,  which  is  dcr,cril)ud  as  a  luiiie  uiid  even  nubln  ediBce, 
— Uio  Slate-prison,  the  Acadeniy  of  San  Fernamlo,  in 
which  the  three  "li'iblo  arts"  uf  painting,  slntnarv,  alut 
archiiecluie,  are  taught  gratuitously,  and  which  delificrales 
on  the  plans  uf  all  public  buihlings  tii  bo  erected, — ami  tho 
Armoury,  containing  the  armour  of  many  illiislrluus  war- 
riors wlioni  Spain  has  pniduci.'d  ur  vauigiiished,  and  many 
trophies  of  arms  and  bannei-s  wkich  her  tivups  have  (akou, 

ItOYAL  MUSIiU.M   OF  IMl^TIXC?,   ETC. 


Tkr  Royal  Mu^^cum  of  Painting's  in  Madrid  is  t.ne  of  l!io 
finest  in  existence ;  Captain  Oi-ik  call*  il  tlic  first  aiming 
the  establislnnenis  of  its  kind  in  Eurnpc,  and  says  that  it 
[iinlains  a  greater  number  of  gooil  workx  with  a  smaller 
admixture  of  bad  than  any  other.  The  mums  in  which  it 
is  presorted  are  aduiii-alily  adapteil  lo  tho  purpose:  they 
are  four  in  number,  ciich  being  alsiut  one  bundn-d  and 
fifty  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-l«-o  in  bn-adth,  jind  heini; 
traversed  in  the  middle  by  a  connecting  gallery  uf  about 
three  hundred  feet  in  length. 

The  paintings  themselves  arc  nf  i-arinus  Kcr.iiuls,  iind 
L'onipriso  some  of  the  finest  specimi'ns  of  ihe'iiiiiM  cil"- 
liratcd  masters.  Tlic  Italian  school  is  rcprL'^L-iilcd  bv  ihu 
Bnust  ])roducii[>ns  of  (luercino,  TinU>ri'tio,  ilu;  i'nusi^ins 
Ainiihal  ami  Augustine  CuruM-i,  Uuidu  Utnl,  I. lira  G.ur- 
lano,  J..eoiuirdo  da  Vinci,  I^lolo  Vcrunesc :  Mirhael  An- 
;elo,  the  head  of  tho  Floientine  schmh  I'itiuu,  ihu 
[irince  of  Venetian  painters:  and  Raphael,  who  is  heio 
represented  by  his  painting  of  Christ  carrving  the  Cmss, 
vliich  iscsleemed  second  to  noiliing  but  thi>  'I'raui.Qguriition. 
It  was  originally  i>ainte<l  on  wooil,  but  with  the  lapse  uf 
:hreo  centuries,  the  wool  became  rollen,  and  ihcrc  was  a 
Iniiger  of  its  lieing  entirely  lost.  Tliis  nas  of  cniirKC 
imong  the  immense  number  of  paintings  curried  away  lo 
Paris  liy  the  Fri'iieh.  It  was  liUuwisc  among  the  smalh;c 
lumber  of  those  which  returned  oiler  the  IJiial  ovrrthnnir 
>f  Napoluiin.  In  this  case,  the  vuyuge  was  a  serviceublu 
)nc,  for  the  French  artists  were  so  foNunato  as  to  mic- 
wed  in  transferring  tho  painted  surface  Ihim  tho  w<Jod 
o  canvass,  aud  have  thus  saved  it  from  premature  dt:- 
itruetion. 


'EyKnY  Spaniard,"  Bays  Mr.  Inglis,  "is  proud  of  iho 
I'rado  at  Madrid :  and  but  for  the  i'rado,  the  iiihabiluuls 
if  Madrid  wuidd  look  upon  hfe  as  a  thing  of  very  little 
-aluo ;  every  body  goes  cvnrv  night  to  the  Prudo ;  every 
KNly — man,  woman,  and  chiid — looks  forward  to  tho  evcii- 
ng  promenade  with  pleasure  Bud  impaticiicu :  every  budy 
isks  every  body  the  same  question,'^ Shall  you  be  on  thu 
i'aseo  (tho  ViaM.)  to-nigbt?  How  did  you  like  tlie  Pa»eo 
ast  night?  Etery  uignl,  at  thu  same  hour,  the  drnprnns 
oke  their  (ilsce  aloiifr  the  I'l-ado,  to  regulate  thu  vrder  and 
ioe  of  carnages:  anil  tho  only  dilfcroneo  between  Sumbiy 
ind  any  other  night  on  the  I'rado  is,  that  on  Sunday  it  is 
requentcd  by  those  who  can  nfTurd  to  dress  only  once  a 
reck,  as  well  as  by  tliose  who  can  dress  every  day." 

This  celebrated  watk*  which,  ti>  use  the  words  of  another 
nodorn  truvelter,  has  become  "tliu  pride  and  pleasure  of 
ilodrid,  and  tlie  admiration  of  all  Eurojio,"  ones  itsexiiilencu 
0  the  benoflucnco  of  Charles  tlic  Third,  who  lilled  thu 
hroneof  Spain  in  the  lailer  half  of  tho  eighteenth  century, 
t  wu  previously  a  barren  waste,  which  had  ubtaiiusd  a 
haractcr  ns  being  the  scene  of  mauv  deeds  of  viulenee, 
hat  rendered  its  vicinity  to  tho  Spanish  eapital,and  seat  of 
roverninent,  a  matter  of  some  repniach :  that  monarch  was 
t  );rcat  cx|iense  in  levellitn;  its  surface,  and  ]>lanling  it 
kith  those  nobL>  tree;)  which  now  contribute  so  much  to  tho 
eauty  of  its  appeartuux.    The  Pndo,  in  Ui  pru«eut  slatoi 
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M  from  two  to  three  Imodred  yards  broad,  and  runs  for  a 
length  of  nbout  tvo  inilus ;  it  has  numeroue  iwa  of  elnia 
and  chestnuts,  and  is  decorated  with  many  beautiful  foun- 


which  is  paRicularly  frequented  by  the  visitera,  ii  a  space 
About  half  a  mile  in  length,  along  which  cairiages  drive 
up  and  down  between  flies  of  pedestrians. 

It  is,  perhaps,  from  tbc  circumstance  of  being  a  place  of 
such  universal  rcgort,  that  this  fiir-famcd  promenade  dcri\'e» 
its  principal  charm;  in  the  words  of  Mr.Inglis — "divested 
of  its  living  attraction,  it  certainly  is  not  entitled  to  the  ex- 

.  travagant  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Spaniards.  Bui 
the  Prado  of  Madrid,"  be  continues,  "  though  in  itsolf 
IMssessing  the  natural  altroctiona  of  that  of  Vienna* 
pcrhnna  of  some  others,  is  an  admirahle  resort  for  a  stran- 
ger who  is  desirous  of  seeing  the  population  of  Madrid. 
When  1  reached  it,  it  seemed  already  crowded,  though  a 
dense  stream  of  population  was  still  pouring  inlu  it  from 
tho  Calle  de  Akala.  On  the  part  appropriated  to  car- 
riages, there  was  already  a  doublo  row  of  vehicles,  bespeak- 
ing, hy  their  slow  motion,  the  slatelincss  of  character  said 
to  belong  to  the  Spanish  aristocracy.  The  turn-out  of 
larria^jes  presented  a  strange  milange  of  elegance  and 
shabbiness ;  some  few  were  as  bandaome  as  can  be  seen  in 

.Hyde  Park ;  some— truly  Spanish — were  entirely  covered 
with  gilding  and  painting;  many  were  like  worn-out  post- 
chaises  ;  and  several  like  the  old  family  pieces  that  are  yet 
sometimes  to  be  seen  at  the  church-door  on  Sunday,  in  some 
cemote  parishes  in  England.  1  observed  the  most  ludicrous 
incongruity  between  the  carriages  and  the  servants;  many 
a  respectable  and  even  handsome  carriage  might  be  seen 
nrith  a  servant  l«hiud  like  some  street  vagabond,  who, 
seeing  a  vacant  place,  had  mounted  fbr  the  sake  of  a  drive. 
I  actually  saw  a  tolerably  neat  carriage  driven  by  a  coach- 
man without  stockings;  and  another  with  a  rheumatic 
lacquey  behind,  whoso  bead  was  enveloped  in  flannel," 

Xns  ESCCBIAIi. 

An  account  of  Madrid  would  bo  incomplete  without  some 
notice  of  the  famous  palace  and  monastery  of  the  Escurial, 
although  it  stands  at  the  distance  of  several  miles.  This 
famous  edifice,  which  the  Spaniards  call  laoctava  maravitla, 

•  SeeSfllurrloj  Afafa-.mt.Vcl.  IV.,  p.  127. 


"  the  eighth  wonder,"  owes  its  esittance  la  the  blaotir  et 
Philip  the  Second,  who,  in  his  Bgbt  with  the  Frencf  at  Sl 
Quintin,  vowed  that  if  he  were  successful,  he  would  huild 
the  most  magniflcent  •onvent  in  the  world,  in  honour  of  tha 
saint  whose  name  should  be  found  that  day  upon  the 
calendar.  Tlie  battle  being  won,  it  woa  found  that  San 
Lorenxo,  or  Saint  Lawrence,  was  the  lucky  patron;  and 
measures  were  taken  fi>r  the  fulfilment  of  the  tow.  It  wai 
discovered  also,  that  according  to  the  legend,  this  taint  bad 
■uRcred  death  by  being  roasted  on  a  gridiron;  and  tbs 
architect,  Juan  Baptista  de  Toledo,  at  once  took  it  into  hit 
head  to  build  tho  convent  in  the  Ibrm  of  that  culinat; 
instrument.  "  With  this  view,"  says  the  author  of  A  Year 
in  Spain,  "  he  represented  the  several  bars  by  files  el 
buil<hng,  the  handle  by  a  portion  of  the  church,  and  even 
the  feet  of  bis  singular  model,  by  tbur  iniigniBcant  towen, 
which  rise  at  the  comers.  Indeed,  the  only  poetic  lieenia 
which  he  was  guilty  of,  was  in  supposing  his  gridtion  tobi 
turned  upside  down." 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  a  detailed  descriptkn 
of  tho  different  parts  of  this  establishment.  Mr.  Inglis  sayi, 
that  "it  is  confessedly  the  most  wonderful  cdiHee  in  Enn))K, 
whether  in  dimensions  or  riches."  Perhaps  our  readcn 
may  form  some  distinct  idea  of  its  greatness,  when  wo  Idt 
them  that  it  has  1S60  rooms,  12,000  windows  and  doors,  SD 
staircases,  73  fountains,  48  wine-cellats,  8  organs,  and  il 
bells.  It  contains,  also,  1£60  oil  paintings ;  and  (he  Acaf«(, 
if  all  brought  together,  would  form  a  squar*  of  1100  tixt 
Its  circum^rence  is  4BD0  feet, — nearly  a  mile. 

The  church  is  a  wonderful  structure;  Ht.  loglis  asji 
that  it  certainlyexcecded  anything  which  he  had  previowif 
imagined.  "The  riches  of  Spain,"  he  says,  "and  b*r 
ancient  colonies,  are  exhausted  in  the  roatenals  ■marble^ 
porphyries,  Jaspers  of  infinite  variety,  and  of  tho  most 
extraordinary  beauty,  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones ;  uii 
the  splendid  effect  of  the  whole  is  not  leaseaed  bj  a  neucr 
inspection :  there  is  no  deception,  no  glitter, — all  i*  rtol. 
Tho  whole  of  the  altarpiece  in  tho  CapiUa  Mayor,  Dpwirdi 
of  ninety  feet  high,  and  fifty  hroad.  is  one  mass  of  jupci 
porphyry,  marble,  and  bronze,  gilded ;  the  eighteen  pillut 
thot  adorn  it,  each  eighteen  foet  high,  are  of  deep  red  soil 
green  jasper,  and  the  internals  ore  of  porphyry  and  tnatblc 
of  the  most  exqu>sito  polish,  end  the  greatest  vaiiety  "t 
colour.  It  is,  in  tact,  impossible  to  turn  the  eye  in  u; 
direction,  in  which  it  does  not  rest  upon  the  rarest  titt 
Eures  of  nature,  or  tho  most  exceUent  works  of  art. 


OZlTBaU.   YIBV   OF   TnS    FALACE   OF    Till   XSCVKML. 
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AN  EXCURSION  IN  ARABIA  5 

■WITH  AN  ACCOUNT   OF  A  SOJOURN  AT  A   FORT  NEAR 
THB  BITS  OF  ELATH,  A  CITY  OF  THE  EDOMITES. 

The  Red  Sea,  or  Arabic  Gulf,  is  divided,  in  its  upper 
extremity,  by  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  into  two 
branehes,  or  gulfs.  The  western  obtains  the  name  of 
Gulf  of  Suez,  from  the  city  of  Suez,  which  stands 
at  its  extremity ;  and  the  eastern  branch,  known  to 
the  ancients  by  the  title  of  Sinus  JElaniticus,  from  the 
seaport  of  ^lana,  otherwise  Elath,  which  stood  at 
its  bottom,  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs  Bahr  clAccahah, 
from  the  fortress  of  Accabah,  which  has  risen  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Elath. 

The  towQ  of  Elath  is  of  very  ancient  date,  being 
mentioned  by  Moses  in  his  account  of  the  journeys 
of  the  Israelites.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Edomites,  by  whom,  probably,  it  was  built,  and  from 
M'hom  it  was  taken  by  David,  king  of  Israel.  It  then 
was  a  general  emporium  of  trade,  and  Solomon,  son 
and  successor  of  David,  used  it  as  a  naval  station  for 
his  ships,  which  he  sent  once  In  three  years  to  C)j)hir 
for  gold.  It  had  contin\ied  in  the  possession  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  about  1.00  years,  when,  in  the  reign 
of  Joram,  the  Edomites  recovered  possession  of  itj 
but  it  was  again  wrested  from  them  by  Amasiah, 
whose  son,  Uzziah,  rebuilt  and  left  it  to  his  son 
Jotham ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  son  and  successor 
of  Jotham,  Elath  was  taken  by  the  Syrians,  with 
whom  it  long  remained.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  this  town  experienced  many  changes 
under  the  Ptolemies,  and  at  length  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Turks. 
Some  ruins,  in  the  midst  of  a  clump  of  palm-trees, 
mark  the  ancient  site  of  Elath,  near  which  is  the 
fortress  of  Accabah,  the  residence  of  a  governor, 
dependent  on  the  Pacha  of  Egypt. 

M.  de  Laborde,  a  French  traveller,  who  recently 
visited  Arabia,  made  Accabah  his  head- quarters, 
whence  he  prosecuted  his  researches  into  the  sur- 
rounding country,  particularly  by  the  Wadi  Arabi,  or 
ancient  bed  of  the  Jordan,  as  far  as  Petra.  The 
visit  of  an  European  to  this  fortress  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence )  and  as  the  familiar  terms  upon  which  M.  de 
Laborde  was  allowed  to  make  it  is  his  occasional 
residence,  gave  him  most  favourable  opportunities  of 
remarking  the  manners  of  the  people,  as  wdl  as  of 
inspecting  the  relics  of  antiquity  among  which  they 
reside,  his  narrative,  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  translated,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

After  winding  round  two  curves  of  the  gulf,  and  leaving 
on  the  right  the  [palm-trees  which  bonier  the  coast,  we 
came  in  view  of  the  fortress  of  Accabah ;  a  part  of  the 
garrison  and  tho  inmates  of  the  castle  had  already  coino 
out  to  meet  us.  The  appearance  of  six  drotncdaries  in  tho 
desert  ii  quite  enough  to  excite  the  attention  of  this  little 
listless  community,  and  fill  it  with  conjecture?.  The  grand 
caravan  to  Mecca  passes  by  this  fortress ;  besides  which, 
occasional  troops  of  camels,  laden  with  corn  and  pulse, 
and  driven  by  a  few  Arabs  on  foot,  are  the  only  objects  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  cheerless  desert ;  consequently, 
a  company  of  troopers,  approaching  at  the  full  speed  of 
their  dromedaries,  could  bo  considered  as  nothing  less  than 
hadpiif  or  bearers  of  some  important  message. 

We  alighted  fVom  our  beasts  to  give  these  people  tho 
customary  salutation,  and  were  not  a  little  surprisod  at 
receiving  from  each  of  them  the  embrace  which  is  usually 
reserved  for  pilgrims  only,  and  at  being  treated  with  an 
unexpected  air  of  ceremonious  respect.  It  was  evident, 
from  the  amazement  depicted  on  their  countenances,  and 
the  precise  formality  of  their  salutations,  that  they  were 
far  from  even  guessing  who  we  were.  Indeed  our  costutne, 
similar  to  that  of  tho  Arabs  of  Syria*  and  our  arrival  by 
the  route  from  Cairo  instead  of  that  of  the  pilgrims,  com- 
pletely bewildered  these  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  and 
they  all  resolved  to  acoompany  us  to  the  governor. 

Hassan  Ag^,  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Accabah,  and, 


in  that  quality,  tho  humble  servant  of  the  Pasha  of  K^rvpt, 
had  <lres>iMl  hiiii»;clf  in  Lij*  best  seinlet  inant'u*,  vl-irb  he 
had  hastily  thrown  over  a  dirty  silk  robe  full  of  hnlos.  He 
was  waitinuf  fur  us  on  a  small  ternice,  where  he  had  col- 
lected around  him  tho  ra<:«;cd  dijxhilabies  of  hfS  poor 
garrison,  comprisinjx  the  jrunner,  a  little  wrinkled  man,  in 
the  Morocco  costume ;  tlie  sccretar}',  an  old  Arab  of  Cairo, 
in  a  Turkish  dress ;  and  the  captain  of  the  troops,  mutfled 
up  in  a  protescjuc  mixture  of  Ef^yptian  and  Wahabite  j^ar- 
nients.  They  all  received  us  standing,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ceremony  of  embracing  was  over,  and  each  had  taken  hig 
proper  station,  we  squatted  down  upon  the  ground,  and  pipes 
and  coffee  were  introduced. 

The  object  of  M.  de  Laborde,  wno  was  introduced  by  % 
letter  from  tho  Pasha  of  Egypt's  minister  of  the  interior, 
was  to  obtain  thp  governor  a  assistance  in  communicating 
with  tho  Alaouin  tribe  in  the  Desert,  whose  ser\'ices  were  re- 
ouired  to  conduct  the  travellers  in  safety  through  the  countn*. 
At\er  some  little  form  and  ceremony,  to  which  these  people 
are  much  addicted,  messengers  were  despatched,  and  M. 
de  Laborde.  while  waiting  their  return,  occupied  himself 
in  occasional  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  country,  ami 
in  observing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ])eople. 

The  fortress  of  Accabah,  ho  says,  built  upon  a  regular 
plan,   exhibits   the   same  system  that  may   be   observed 
in  all  the  forts  that  have  been  constructed  for  protecting' 
the  caravan  of  Mecca.     Exteriorly,  it  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  resist  any  sudden  attack  from  the  tribes,  who,   although 
warlike,  possess  no  means  of  maintaining  a  regular  siege. 
Interiorly,  negligence  is  very  conspicuous;  several  apart- 
ments have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins,  and  others  are 
surmounted  with  mean  structures  of  earth.     The  governor 
keeps  for  himself  tho  south-west  bastion,  which  he  has 
enlarged  with  some   additional  buildings.     Tho  chief  of 
tho  military  oct'upies   the  south-east  bastion,  and  like  a 
veteran  of  artillery,  ftleeps  near  a  cannon.     This,  which       i 
is  a  twelvc-poundcr,  and  another,  which  appears  in  the       j 
north-east  tower,   are   the  only  pieces   of  ordnance  thgt       I 
could  bo  fired  in  case  of  attack,  an  event,  happily  not  to       ] 
he  cxpi  i-ted.     The  gunner  adds  to  his  military  occupations,       j 
the  more  peaceable  pursuits  of  a  merchant,  and  had  con-       ] 
verted   a  mined   mo5((ue   into  a  warehouse  for  his  com-       | 
mixiitics.     A  well,  newly  sunk,  and  a  palm-tree,  are  the       J 
only  objects  t3  attract  notice  in  the  court,  which  is  sur-       I 
rounded  with  smoke-dried  buildings,  destitute  of  order. 

Some  huts  mrcupicd  by  Arabs,  who  live  by  the  petty 
profits  they  derive  from  supplying  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  with  butter  and  meat,  and  some  tombs  of  deceased 
inhabitants  of  the  fortress,  and  of  pilgrims  who  have  been 
arrested  in  their  pious  excursions,  by  diseases  which  a 
sight  of  the  prophet's  tomb  was  expected  to  cure,  occupy 
tlie  northern  precincts  of  the  fortress.  On  the  east,  hillocks 
of  sand  extend  to  the  very  walls ;  to  the  south  and  west, 
plantations  of  acacias  and  palms,  exhibit  their  rich  foliage. 

The  mogreb  (hour  of  refreshment)  came  on ;  the  emotion 
manifested  on  the  arrival  of  this  hour,  both  within  the 
fortress  and  around  its  walls,  began  to  subside,  and  the 
sun,  like  a  fiery  dibk,  gradually  sank  behind  Mount  Ma- 
hammer,  gilding  with  its  last  rays  the  rosy-coloured  points 
of  the  granite  rocks.  Every  one  hastened  within  the  walls 
of  the  fort,  some  in  obedience  to  the  recall,  others  to  take 
their  first  meal  after  a  day  of  abstinence;  and  all  to  secure 
themselves  behind  the  defence  of  the  gate,  from  the  alarms 
and  inquietudes  of  the  Desert.  An  Arab  soldier,  returning 
from  the  chase,  carried  a  long  fusil,  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  upon  his  shoulder,  and  in  his  hand  a  hare  and  tn'O 
water-fowls,  in  proof  of  his  skill;  a  little  beyond  him  was 
a  fisherman  with  a  net  upon  his  back  full  of  fish,  whose 
vivid  colours  sparkled  in  various  tints  of  violet,  vermilion, 
and  co(pieIicot:  our  Bedouin  Arabs  drove  in  their 
dromedaries,  which  they  had  taken  out  to  water;  a  flock 
of  small  black  goats  followed,  and  some  Arab  women,  with 
a  child  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  holding  a  pitcher 
of  water,  carried  on  the  head,  closed  tho  procession.  The 
light  draperies  of  the  women,  their  antique  form  and  mea- 
sured steps,  as  they  appeared  and  disappeared  by  turns 
among  the  stems  of  tiie  palm-trees,  gave  an  idea  of 
shadows  suddenly  produced  and  as  suddenly  effaced  by 
the  rapid  declination  of  tho  sun.  At  length  all  became 
quiet,  and  I  sought  my  place  of  retirement  for  the  night; 
but  description  is  too  cola  to  represent  tliat  setting  of  the 
sun,  that  asure  tee,  those  rose-tinted  mountains,  that 
peaceful  shore,  and  those  beautlAil  palms. 

In  a  nearly  similar  manner  aeveral  dayi  paaaed  away. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  our  long  evening  coaver8«tw9)»» 
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nor  on  our  rambles  in  the  valley  to  the  east,  to  see  a 
icrittefi  stone;  but  I  cannot  withhold  mention  of  our  cours- 
\\\l  a  hare  with  one  of  those  (greyhounds  of  the  Desert,  so 
fuief  in  form  and  light-fboted  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  their 
having  been  models  for  the  •ncient  paintings  of  Egypt. 
Tiie  hare  bofinued  over  the  sand,  closely  followed  by  the 
i;reyhound,  and  our  dromedaries,  with  expanded  nostrils, 
noses  to  the  wind,  and  stretched-out  necks,  shot  through 
the  air,  their  long  legs  seeming  to  outrun  the  wind.  An 
arid  desert,  naked  mountains,  a  scorching  sun,  our  little 
company  in  Hiit  vaet  solitude,  mir  enthusiastic  shouts,  so 
feeble  amid  the  general  silence ;— singular  recollection  of 
pleasure  in  the  midst  of  desolation ! 

On  returning  to  Aceabah  with  our  spoils,  we  found  our 
loug  absence  had  oeoasioned  some  uneasiness.  This  little 
society,  enclosed  within  four  walls,  trembles  with  fear  if 
any  of  its  members  are  lost  sight  of.  We  were  recom- 
mended to  go  in  a  body,  even  for  a  stroll  among  the  palm- 
trees,  and  if  only  to  visit  their  gardens,  to  go  armed. 

In  the  ftfUirnoon  our  occupations  were  interrupted  by 
the  governor,  who  came  to  our  apartment  to  pass  away  the 
time  which  the  privation  of  his  pipe  and  meals  rendered 
wearisome  to  him.  About  an  hour  before  the  mogreb,  he 
left  us  to  go  upon  the  terrace  of  the. bastion  rising  above 
his  house.  There  his  heavy  majestic  figure  was  daily  to 
be  seen,  alternately  observing  the  hands  of  his  watch  and 
the  declining  sun,  whoso  setting  he  waited  for  with  im- 
patience* We-  followed  to  keep  him  company,  and  by 
p^itting  our  watches  beside  his,  gave  him  additional  em- 
ployment in  comparing  them,  which  seemed  to  absorb  the 
little  of  genius  that  he  possessed. 

Descending  to  the  strand,  I  took  a  view  of  the  fortreis 
at  this  interesting  moment,  when  the  day  was  givin<^  plaoe  | 
to  night.  In  the  distance  were  the  palm-trees  which  sur- 
round the  site  of  the  ancient  Elana,  or  Aila;  and  the 
lengthening  shadow  of  the  high  mountains  of  Mahamar, 
which  were  about  to  hide  the  sun,  warned  the  fisherman 
seated  on  some  palm  logs  upon  the  water,  to  haul  himself 
in  by  the  oord  which  connected  his  rait  with  the  shore. 

A  visit  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  which  gave  its 
narae  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  occupied  one  forenoon.  The 
ruins  now  consist  of  little  besides  hillocks  raised  a  little 
above  the  general  level,  and  rubbish,  among  which  a  block 
of  white  marble  was  the  only  conspicuous  object.  Not- 
withstanding this  vacuity,  this  absence  of  vestiges,  the 
lite  claims  aB  interest,  which  from  the  time  of  Solomon 
even  to  our  days  has  a  place  in  our  remembrance.  Its 
names  alone  indicate  its  various  history  and  former  im- 
portance: Eloth,  Elath,  Ailath,  i£Ia,  iElas,  M\ixU  vGlana, 
Ailana,  Ailas,  Eila,  ftilat,  Eilana,  Leana,  Ela,  Elana,  Aila 
Ailat,  Accabah-Aila,  Akbet-Aileh,  Hosle,  &c. 

Wo  had  almost  begun  to  despair  of  the  return  of  our 
messengers,  when,  about  noon,  the  approach  of  an  Arab  on 
a  drom^lary,  from  the  north,  was  announced.  This  was, 
indeed,  our  envoy,  and  although  overjoyed  at  the  intelli- 
gence, we  felt  dismay  and  inquietude  when  we  saw  him 
come  without  the  expected  eseort.  He  dismounted  from 
his  dromedary,  and  gave  us  the  customary  salutation,  but 
nttered  not  a  wovd  relative  to  his  mission,  till  he  found 
himself  alone  with  us  in  our  apartment.  He  then  stated 
that,  after  three  days  of  hard  travelling,  he  reached  the 
encampment  of  Achmed  Raschid,  to  whom  he  had  been 
sent;  bat  that  chief  was  absent  upon  an  expedition 
against  the  Benisacken,  to  obtain  satis^ction  for  a  robbery 
committed  upon  the  flock  of  one  of  his  tribe.  Our  Arab 
had,  however,  found  in  the  encampment,  a  brother  and  four 
nef^ews  of  Achmed  Raschid,  with  whom  he  might  treat; 
but  not  being  sufficiently  assured  of  the  influence  of  these 
relatives  of  the  Alaouin  chief,  he  had  also  negotiated  with 
Aboudjazi,  chieftain  of  a  part  of  that  numerous  tribe,  and 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Arabs,  possessed  much  influence 
over  the  Fellahs  of  the  Wadi  Mousa.  These  six  chiefs, 
relations  or  allies  of  the  great  chief,  he  said,  were  following 
him,  mounted  on  dromedaries,  and  attended  by  two  men  on 
fooc  Our  messenger  could  not  help  mingling  his  narrative 
^th  expresaions  of  admiration  of  the  horses,  the  tents,  and 
the  flocks,  belonging  to  this  rich  and  warlike  tribe. 

About  three  o'clock,  the  arrival  of  the  Alaouins  was 
announced,  and  we  went  to  the  governor  s  house,  to  receive 
them  formally ;  but  from  his  terrace  we  saw  them  enter  the 
court,  where  they  made  their  beasts  crouch  down  that  they 
might  dismount,  and  leit  them  to  the  care  of  their  attendants 
an  foot.  In  the  appearance  of  these  chiefs  in  their  robes, 
uniformly  simple  and  ragged,  in  their  decided  aspect,  in  the 
varied  expression  of  their  countenances,  in  the  glaring 


colours  of  the  fantastical  ornaments  upon  their  camels,  in 
the  respectful  salutations  of  the  people  of  the  fortress,  who 
crowded  around  them,  there  was  not  only  much  of  the 
antique,  but  much  that  reminded  us  of  Bible  manners. 
Jacob  and  his  sons  descending  into  Egypt;  the  Magi 
from  a  far  country;  or  those  Arab  kings  so  frequently 
alluded  to,  seemed  revived  in  these  chiefs  of  the  desert. 
The  eldest  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  they  approached 
our  bastion.  We  received  them  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
in  the  Bedouin  style,  that  is  to  say,  by  taking  the  right 
hand  of  each,  and  touching  our  foreheads  with  it;  and 
when  every  one  had  taken  his  place,  we  squatted  down. 
The  governor,  who  had  left  us,  to  put  on  his  best  red 
bcnischi  i^  sort  of  srand  robe,)  soon  rejoined  us,  and  saluted 
the  company  rouna. 

The  old  chief  said  he  was  very  much  fatigued;  that 
he  had  travelled  almost  incessantly  night  and  day, 
and  that  the  heat  had  rendered  his  journey  wearisome. 
At  sun-set,  a  huge  bowl  of  rice  was  brought  into  the 
governor's  gallery,  together  with  a  whole  sheep,  which  we 
had  ordered  to  be  cooked  in  different  ways,  and  served  upon 
separate  dishes.  They  were  brought  in  by  a  slave,  whose 
traits  and  movements  could  not  but  call  to  mind  that 
graceful  representation  in  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  The 
charm  of  this  resemblance  was  far  from  being  out  of  place 
in  the  originality  of  the  picture  now  before  me.  Fifteen 
persons  sat  down  in  a  circle,  and  as  soon  as  the  benediction, 
bism-illah,  was  pronounced,  our  new  guests  gave  proofs  of 
their  singular  voracity. 

After  the  repast,  we  went  into  the  governors  wainscotted 
gallery,  a  long  apartment  illuminated  by  a  few  lamps.  The 
governor,  Aboudjazi,  and  ourselves,  were  seated  at  the  upper 
end,  on  a  separate  sofa;  the  Alaouin  chiefs,  our  messenger, 
some  other  Arabs,  and  the  people  of  the  fortress,  followed, 
forming  a  circle  round  the  room:  the  entrance  itself  being 
filled  with  such  as  could  obtain  no  better  place.  My  inter- 
preter was  seated  within  the  circle,  to  explain  such  words 
as  we  might  not  understand,  and  also  to  assist -us  when  we 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  express  ourselves.  In  this  manner, 
we  formed  what  is  called  a  divan,  and  we  began  to  stipulate 
the  conditions  of  our  journey.  The  first  demand  was  on 
our  part :  we  asked  if  we  could  go  to  the  Wadi  Mousa, 
mounted  on  our  dromedaries?  Aboudjasi  replied  in  the 
attirmative;  adding,  that  he  would  answer  for  the  beasts, 
and  consider  them  as  his  own. 

It  was  finally  settled  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly, 
that  we  should  visit  Wadi  Mousa,  Mahan,  Chobak,  and,  in 
a  word,  all  places  under  the  power  of  the  Alaouins.  We 
made  a  stand  as  to  the  time  we  should  remain  at  Petra, 
wnich  we  desired  might  be  settled  beforehand,  and  made  a 
condition  of  our  generosity  at  our  return.  A  halt  of  some 
continuance  in  the  Wadi  Mousa  was  what  alone  could  render 
our  present  journey  useful.  We  wished  not  only  to  see  Petra, 
but,  as  our  Arabs  said,  we  wanted  to  carry  it  away  in  our 
portfolios.  This  met  with  as  little  difficulty  as  the  rest: 
"  Please  God,*'  said  the  old  chief,  '*  you  may  remain  there 
twenty  days,-*a  month  if  you  chooser*  No  condition  was 
stipulated  as  to  money:  that  was  left  at  discretion;  and  our 
departure  was  fixed  for  the  following  day. 

When  we  inquired  relative  to  the  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Wadi  Mousa,  our  informants  dwelt  largely 
upon  their  bad  qualities;  and  though  they  affected  to 
despise  them,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  as  much  under 
the  influence  of  fear  as  of  contempt  The  prodigious  num- 
ber of  their  muskets,  they  observed,  was  with  them,  the 
strongest  and  almost  sole  argument.  It  was  pretty  late 
before  we  broke  up.  We  ofiiered  to  give  up  our  chambers 
to  the  Alaouin  chiefs,  but  they  preferred  sleeping  in  the 
court  with  their  camel's.  This  primitive  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, pre8er\'ed  through  a  lapse  of  ages,  produces  a  singular 
sentiment  of  admiration,  arising  from  the  consideration 
that  these  chiefs,  sovereigns  of  an  extensive  territory,  and 
powerful  enough,  on  speaking  a  single  word,  to  stop  the 
caravan  of  Mecca,  and  pillage  it,  should,  hke  common  camel- 
drivers,  sleep  on  the  sand  of  the  court,  in  the  centre  of 
lodgings  at  their  service.  This  sentiment,  I  must  own,  is 
the  result  of  reflection:  at  the  moment,  their  preference 
seemed  only  natural;  and  when  they  had  said  they  would 
sleep  with  their  camels,  I  bade  them  "  Good  night,**  without 
either  pitying  or  admiring  them,  being  myself  quite  as 
ready  to  sleep  there  as  under  my  tester.  Tho  skies  of  that 
country  and  custom  impart  a  new  nature,  which  is  adopted 
on  the  spot,  but  of  which,  elsewhere,  we  can  form  no  idea. 

On  commencing  our  journey,  our  friends  in  the  fortress 
gave  us  once  more  their  cordial  embraces,  with  hearty  good 
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«i«hM  for  our  ufd  return;  and  the  noiso  arising  from  ttia 
cries  of  the  cameli,  mixed  with  the  hubbub  insepamble 
from  a  departure,  did  not  cease  till,  ranged  in  flle,  we  com- 
nenccd  our  march. 

[  Our  author  reached  Petro  by  the  Wadi  Araba,  the 
original  bed  of  the  Jordan,  prior  to  the  overthrow  ctf 
die  cities  of  the  plain,  vhich  stopped  the  course  of 
that  river  at  the  Aaphaltic  Lakcj  and  from  Petra,  he 
returned  nearly  by  the  old  route  of  the  Mecca  caravan, 
examining  most  of  the  valleys  which  rua  into  the 
Wadi  Araba  iVain  the  east. 

Thesetwo  routes,  he  otiserves,  altogether  novel,  which  we 
have  perambulated,  are  full  ot  interest,  ofTording  an  eluci- 
dation of  roost  of  the  remarkable  events  which  liare  suc- 
eessiv«ly  given  importance  to  this  country.  First  the 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites ;  then  the  commercial  expe- 
"  *  isof  Solomon;  afterwards  the  conquests  of  Antigonui 


ind,  finally,  the  ancient  route  of  the 

On  our  return  we  were  received  at  Accabah  with  equal 
kindness  as  before.  We  rewarded  our  conductors  for  the 
protection  thej  had  afforded  us ;  and,  fur  a  moderate 
money,  and  presents  of  muskets  and  shawls,  we  not  only 
satisSed  these  people  for  the  moment,  but  inspired  tliem 
t^ith  a  hope  that  many  Europeans,  on  being  informed  of  the 
Safety  with  which  we  had  travelled  under  their  escort, 
would  he  induced  to  undertake  a  journey  equally  interesting 
and. easy.  I  trust  that  my  conslant  endeavour  to  render 
my  dislribution  of  rewards  oeneBcial  to  such  Europeans 
may  follow  my  track,  wilt  not  be  fl-uatrated. 


INDDCEHSNT   OF   ALPREn   THB    GRKAT 
TO  LEABH  TO  REAO, 

It  was  Alfred's  misfortune  in  infancy  to  lose  Us 
mother,  a  person  of  excellent  abilities  and  conspicnotis 
piety :  his  extraordinary  talents,  therefore,  owed  but 
little  td  her  culture.  Nor  does  any  degree  of  scholar- 
ship appear  to  have  entered  into  the  plans  of  those 
who  directed  his  earlier  education.  He  was  trained 
in  the  habits  of  8  sportsman  and  a  warrior^  but  his 
twelfth  year  overtook  him  while  yet  unable  to  read. 
He  had  shown,  however,  a  considerable  taste  for 
Iitei«ture,  in  his  keen  attention  to  the  poems  com- 
monly recited  in  the  royal  presence.  By  one  of  these, 
beantifully  written,  his  mother-in-law,  Judith,  en- 
deavoured to  shame  the  gross  illiteracy  of  her  new 
connexions.  "I  will  give  this,"  she  said,  "to  that 
one  of  yoti,  young  people,  who  shall  first  learn  it  by 
heart."  Alfred  gazed  eagerly  upon  the  manuscript, 
fascinated  par^culorly  by  an  illuminated  capital. 
"Now,  will  you  really  give  this?"  he  a^kcd.  Judith 
declared  herself  in  earnest.  Nothing  more  was  needed 
by  the  resolute  and  intelligent  boy.  He  applied  him- 
self instantly  to  learn  his  letters,  nor  did  he  rest 
until  able  to  repeat  accurately  tlic  poem  that  had  so 
happily  captivated  his  eye. 

,  He  now  found  his  eager  thirst  of  knowledge  met 
by  a  mortifying  repulse,  Reading  to  any  extent,  or 
to  much  advantage,  required  a  knowledge  of  Latin. 
Upon  overcoming  this  new  difficulty  he  soon  accord- 
ingly determined.  But  instruction  was  not  easily 
obtained,  even  by  a  prince.  The  taste  for  learning, 
and  the  facilities  for  its  cultivation  which  England 
once  owed  to  Theodore,  had  become  extinct.  Alfred, 
however,  feeling  ignorance  insupportable,  was  im- 
pelled by  a  generous  energy  to  set  ordinary  obstacL-s 
at  defiance,  and  he  diligently  sought  instructors. 
How  effectually  he  profited  by  their  aid,  bis  literary 
labours  most  nobly  testify.  These  evidences  of  learned 
industry  arc,  indeed,  sufficient  for  immortalizing  any 
name  in  a  dark  and  tempestuous  age.  .  As  the  works 
of  an  author,  unable  even  to  read  until  fully  twelve 
years  old,  and  who  grew  into  manhood  before  he  had 
mastered  Latin,  they  claim  a  distinguished  place 
ftroong  victories  of  the  human  intellect. 

[SoAKXs'  ifiiCary  i/  |A«  Jntle-Saian  Church.J 


THE  OYSTER,  THE  MUSCLE,  AND 
„     THE  COCKLE. 

The  Mollnsca  which  inhabit  bivalve  shells,  soch  m 
the  Ojrster,  the  Muscle,  and  the  CocUe,  are  all 
aeepMoiui  that  is,  destitute  of  a  head.  Tbe  two 
valves  of  the  shell  are  united  at  the  back  by  r  binge* 
joint,  often  very  artificially  constructed,  having  teeth 
that  lock  into  each  other ;  and  the  mechaniain  of  this 
articulktion  varies  much  in  diilerent  species.  Tbe 
hinge  ii  secured  by  a  substanoe  of  great  stxcngth. 


Valrta  of  the  Uni*  Balatm,  with  tlie  C«BMetiB| 
Daring  tbe  life  of  the  animal,  the  usoal  and  uttanl 
state  of  its  shell  is  that  of  being  kept  open  for  a 
little  distance,  so  aa  to  allow  of  the  ingress  and  egrtts 
of  the  water  necessary  for  its  nourishment  snd  re- 
spiration ;  but,  as  a  security  against  dang^,  it  wu 
necessary  to  furnish  the  ammal  with  the  means 
of  rapidly  closing  the  shell,  and  retaining  tbe 
valves  in  a  closed  state.  These  actions  being  only 
occosiona],  yet  requiring  considerable  force,  ire 
effected  by  a  muscular  power,  for  which  puipose 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  two,  or  even's  gt^ster 
number  of  strong  muscles  are  placed  between  tbe 
valves,  their  fibres  passing  directly  across  from  the 
inner  surface  of  tbe  one  to  that  of  the  other,  lad 
firmly  attached  to  both.  They  are  named,  from  their 
office  of  bringing  the  valves  towards  each  other,  tbe 
adductor  ntwc/e*. 


wilh  respect  to  the  Valvce. 
The  simple  actions  of  opening  and  closing  tht 
valves,  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  meaa* 
of  retreating  from  danger,  or  of  removing  to  a  mott 
commodious  situation,  in  the  case  of  those  bivalvd 
which  arc  not  actually  attached  to  rocks  at  other 
fixed  bodies.  Diquemarc  long  ago  observed,  tbil 
even  the  oyster  has  some  power  of  locomotion,  ^ 
suddenly  closing  its  shell,  and  thereby  expelling  th 
contained  water  with  a  degree  of  force,  which,  tf 
the  reaction  of  the  fluid  in  the  opposite  dircctioxi 
a  aensible  impulse  to  the  heavy  mass.  ^ 
s  the  singular  fact,  that  oysters  which  ■>< 
attached  to  rocks  occasionally  left  dry  by  the  reti«f 
of  the  tide,  always  retain  within  their  ahells  a  qaU' 
tity  of  water  sufficient  for  respiration,  and  Ihst  tlxT 
keep  the  valves  closed  till  the  return  of  tbe  tide; 
whereas,  those  oysters  which  are  taken  from  giesf^ 
depths,  where  the  water  never  leaves  them,  and  V 
afterwards  removed  to  situations  where  they  ■>* 
exposed  to  these  yiciuiCodeSj  <tf  whidi  they  hen  bsl 
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no  previous  eTperience,  improvideatly  open  their 
fllielU  after  the  sea  haa  left  them;  and,  bjr  allowing 
the  water  to  escape,  soon  parish. 

Many  bivalve  molIuBca  are  provided  with  an  in- 
stnitnent  shaped   like  a 
leg  and  foot,  which  they 
employ    extensively    for 
progressive  motion.     In 
the   CarJimi,  or  Cockle, 
this  organ   is    composed 
of    a  mass    of  nnuscnlar 
fibres,  interwoven  together 
in  a.  very  complex  man- 
ner, and  which  may  be 
compared    to   the    mus- 
cular Btmcture  of  the  human  tongue ;  the  effect  in 
both  is  the  same,  nainely,  the  conferring  a  power 
of  motion  in    all  possible   ways;    thus   it  may   be 
readily  protruded,  retracted,   or  inflected   at  every 
point.     The  *oUn,  or  raior-shell  fish,  has  a  foot  of  a 
cylindrical   shape,  tapering  at   the  end,  and  much 
more  resembling  in  its  form  a  tongue  than  a  foot. 
In  some  bivalves  the  dilatation  of  the  foot  is  effected 
by  a  curious  hydraulic  mechanism :  the  interior  of 
the  organ  is  formed  of  a  spongy  texture,  capable  of 
receiving  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  which  the 
animal  baa  the  power  of  injecting  into  it,  and  of 
thus  increasing  its  dimensions. 

The  foot  of  the  Mytilut  tdulU,  or  common  muscle, 
can  be  advaoced  to  the  distance  of  two  inches  from 
the  shell,  and  applied  to  any  fixed  body  within  that 
range.  By  attaching  the  point  to  such  body,  and  re- 
tracting the  foot,  this  animal  drags  its  ihel!  towards  it, 
and  by  repeating  the  oparation  successively  on  other 
points  of  the  fixed  abject,  continues  slowly  to  advance. 

This  instrument  is  of  great  use  to  such  shell-fish 
as  conceal  themselves  in  the  mud  or  sand,  which  its 
(tructure  ia  then  peculiarly  adapted  for  scooping  out 
Hie  Cockle  continually  employs  its  foot  for  this 
purpose ;  first  elongating  it,  directing  its  point  down- 
wards, and  insinuating  it  deep  into  the  sand,  and 
next,  turning  up  the  end,  and  forming  it  into  a  hook, 
by  which,  from  the  resistance  of  the  snnd,  it  is  fixed 
in  its  position,  and  tlien  the  muscles  which  usoally 
retract  it  ar«  thrown  into  action,  and  the  whole  shell 
is  altemiately  raised  and  depressed,  moving  on  the 
font  as  on  a  fulcnim.  The  effect  of  these  exertions 
k  to  drag  the  shell  downwards.  When  the  animal 
is  moderately  active,  these  movements  are  repeated 
two  or  three  times  in  a  minute.  The  apparent  pro- 
gms  is  at  first  but  small,  the  shell,  which  was  raised 
on  its  edge  at  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  falling  back 
DU  ita  side  at  the  end  of  it ;  hut  when  the  shell  is 
buried  so  far  as  to  be  supported  on  iU  edge,  it 
advances  more  rapidly,  sinking  visibly  at  every 
stroke,  till  nothing  but  the  extremity  of  the  tube  can 
be  perceived  above  the  sand. 

By  a  process  exactly  the  inverse  of  this,  that  is, 
by  doubling  up  the  foot,  and  pushing  with  it  down- 
wards against  the  sand  below,  the  shell  may  be  again 
made  to  rise  by  the  same  kind  of  efforts  which  before 
protruded  the  foot.  By  this  process  of  burrowing, 
the  animal  is  enabled  quickly  to  retreat  when  danger 
presses,  and  when  this  is  past,  it  can,  with  equal 
facility,  emerge  from  its  hiding-place. 

The  Cardium  can  also  advance  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  along  the  surface  of  the  soft  earth,  pressing 
backwards  with  its  foot,  as  a  boatman  impels  his 
boat  onwards  by  poshing  with  his  pole  against  the 
ground  in  a  cootxary  direction.  It  is,  likewise,  by  a 
similar  expedient,  that  the  Sole*  farces  its  way  through 
the  sand,  expanding  the  end  of  its  foot  into  the  form 
of  a  clob.    The  TeUiiM  is  remarkable  for  the  quickacn 


and  agility  with  which  it  can  upridg  to  Considerabla 
distances,  by  first  folding  the  fbtif  Into  a  small  corn- 
pan,  and  then  suddenly  extending  it,  while  the  ahell 
is  at  the  same  time  closed  with  a  load  snap. 

The  Puima,  or  Marine  Muscle,  when  inhabiting  the 
shores  of  tempestuoos  seas,  is  famished,  in  addition, 
with  a  singular  apparatus  for  withstanding  the  fury 
of  the  niige,  and  secaring  itself  from  dangenms 
collisions,  which  might  easily  destroy  the  brittle 
texture  of  its  shell.  The  object  of  this  apparatus  is 
to  prepare  a  great  nnmber  of  threads,  which  are 
fastened  at  various  points  to  the  adjacent  rocks,  and 
then  tightly  drawn  by  the  animal,  just  as  a  ship  is 
m<}ored  in  a  convenient  station,  to  avoid  the  buffeting 
of  the  storm.  The  foot  of  this  bivalve  is  cylindrical, 
and  has,  connected  with  its  base,  a  round  tendon,  of 
nearly  the  same  length  as  itself,  the  office  of  which 
is  to  retain  all  the  threads  in  firm  adhesion  with  it, 
and  concentrate  their  power  on  one  point  The 
threads  themselves  are  composed  of  a  glutinous 
matter,  prepared  by  a  particular  organ.  They  are 
not  spun  by  being  drawn  out  of  the  body  like  the 
threads  of  the  silk-worm,  or  of  the  spider,  but  they 
are  cast  in  a  mould,  where  they  harden,  and  acquire 
a  certain  consistence  before  they  are  employed.  This 
mould  is  curiously  constructed ;  there  is  a  deep  groove 
which  passes  along  the  foot,  from  the  root  of  the 
tendon  to  its  other  extremity,  and  the  sides  of  this 
groove  are  formed  so  as  to  fold  and  close  over  it. 
thereby  converting  it  into  a  canal.  The  glutinous 
secretion,  which  is  poured  into  this  canal,  dries  into 
a  solid  thread;  and,  when  it  has  acquiicd  sufiictcut 
tenacity,  the  foot  is  protruded,  and  the  thrcadJt  con- 
tains is  applied  to  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be 
fixed,  its  extremity  being  carefully  attached  to  the 
solid  surface  of  that  object.  The  canal  of  the  foot 
ia  then  opened  along  its  whole  length,  and  the  thread, 
which  adheres  by  its  other  extremity  to  the  large 
tendon  at  the  base  of  the  foot,  is  disengaged  from  the 
canal.  Lastly,  the  foot  is  retracted,  and  the  same 
operation  is  repeated. 

Thread  after  thread  is  thus  formed,  and  applied  in 
different  directions  around  the  shell.  Sometimes  the 
attempt  fails,  in  consequence  of  some  imperfection  in 
the  tliread;  hut  the  animal,  as  if  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  each  thread, 
on  which  its  safety  depends,  tries  every  one  of  them 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  fixed,  by  swinging  itself  round, 
so  as  to  put  it  fully  on  the  stretch  ;  sn  action  which 
probably  also  assists  in  elongating  the  thread.  When 
once  the  threads  have  been  fixed,  the  animal  does 
not  appear  to  have  tha  power  of  cutting  or  break- 
ing them  off.  The  liquid  matter  out  of  which  they 
arc  formed,  is  so  exceedingly  glutinous  as  to  attach 
itself  firmly  to  the  smoothest  bodies.  It  ia  but  slowly 
produced,  for  it  appears  that  no  Pinna  is  capable  of 
forming  more  than  four,  or  at  moat  five  threads,  in 
the  course  of  a  day  and  night.  The  threads  which 
are  formed  in  haste,  when  the  animal  is  disturbed  in 
its  operations,  are  more  slender  than  those  which  are 
constructed  at  its  leisure.  In  Sicily,  and  other  ports 
of  the  Mediterranean,  these  threads  have  been  manu- 
factured into  gloves,  and  other  articles,  which  resemble 
silk. 

[Abridgnl  from  Ds.  Rocn'*  Bridfttmttr  TTtaliu.} 


Tna  grand  enil  of  human  life  Is  to  cultivate  an  intereonraa 
with  that  Being,  to  whom  we  owb  life  and  all  the  onjoy- 
menti  which  render  life  delightful,  and  to  maintain  an 
intagrity  of  conduct  lowanls  our  fellow-creaturei ;  that  so* 
by  tuming  piety  and  virtue  into  habit  w«  may  bs  ftt 
memben  for  th*  lociety  of  the  pious  and  the  (nxxi,  whiot*- 
reason  and  reveUtioa  teach  ui  to  expect  bayoiid  the  giav^p 
-— Buam, 
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THE  BLIND  BOY. 

FRQM  A   SPECIMEN   OF   PRIVTIiro   IV   mitllF,  FOft  VBV 

USE   OP    THE   BLIVD** 

The  bird,  that  noTor  tried  hif  wing, 
Can  blithely  hop  and  sweetly  sing» 
Though  pri8on*d  in  a  narrow  oage» 
Till  his  bright  foathcrs  droop  with  age; 
So  I,  wliile  never  blcssM  with  sight, 
Sliut  out  from  heaven*s  surrounding  light, 
Life*s  hours,  and  days,  and  years  enjoy, 
Though  blind,  a  merry-hearted  boy. 
That  captive  bird  may  nover  float 
Through  heaven,  or  pour  liis  thrilling  note 
'Mid  shady  groves,  by  pleasant  streams 
That  sparkle  in  tlie  soft  moon-boams ; 
But  he  may  gaily  flutter  round 
"Within  his  prison's  scanty  bound. 
And  give  his  soul  to  song,  for  he 
Ne'er  longs  to  taste  sweet  liberty. 
Oh  I  may  I  not  as  happy  dwell 
Witliin  my  uuillumincd  cell  ? 
May  I  not  leap,  and  sing,  and  pUy, 
And  turn  my  constant  night  to  day  ? 
I  never  saw  the  sky,  the  sea^ 
Tlie  eai*th  was  never  green  to  mo  i 
Then  why,  Oh,  why  should  I  repine 
For  blessings  that  were  never  mine? 
Tliiiik  not  tliat  blindness  makes  me  sad, 
My  thoughts,  like  yours,  are  often  glad. 
Parents  I  have,  who  love  me  well, 
Their  different  voices  I  can  tell. 
Though  6ir  and  absent,  I  can  hear. 
In  dreams,  their  music  meet  my  ear. 
Is  tliere  a  star  so  dear  above 
As  the  low  voice  of  one  you  love? 
I  never  saw  my  father's  face, 
Yet  on  liis  forehead  when  I  place 
My  hand,  and  feel  the  wrinkles  there. 
Left  less  by  time  than  anxious  care, 
I  fear  tlie  world  lias  sights  of  woe. 
To  kuit  the  brows  of  manhood  so. 
I  sit  uppn  my  fatlier's  knee : 
He'd  love  me  less  if  I  could  see. 
I  never  saw  my  mother  smile: 
Her  gentle  tones  my  heart  beguile. 
Tliey  fall  like  distant  melody, 
Tliey  are  so  mild  and  sweet  to  me. 
She  murmurs  not — ^my  mother  deal' ! 
Though  sometimes  I  have  kissed  tlie  tear 
From  her  soft  cheek,  to  tell  the  joy 
One  smiling  word  would  give  her  boy. 
Right  merry  was  I  every  day ! 
Fearless  to  run  about  and  play 
With  sisters,  brothers,  friends,  and  all, 
To  answer  to  their  sudden  eal^ 
To  join  the  ring,  to  speed  the  chase, 
To  find  each  pla}'mate's  liiding-place, 
And  pass  my  hand  across  liis  brow. 
To  tell  him  I  could  do  it  now ! 
Yet  though  delightful  flew  the  hours, 
80  pass'd  in  childhood's  peaceful  bowen^ 
When  all  were  gone  to  school  but  I, 
I  used  to  sit  at  home  and  sigh ; 
And  tliough  I  never  long'd  to  view 
The  earth  so  green,  the  sky  so  blue, 
I  thought  I'd  give  the  world  to  look 
Along  the  pages  of  o  book. 
Now  since  I've  leam'd  to  read  and  write. 
My  heart  is  fill'd  with  new  delight; 
And  music  too, — can  there  be  found 
A  sight  so  beautif id  as  sound  ? 
Tell  me,  kind  friends,  in  one  short  word. 
Am  I  not  like  that  captive  bird  ? 
I  live  in  song,  and  peace,  and  joy, 
Though  blind,  a  merry-hearted  boy. 

Park  Bekjamik,  of  Boston,  N.  Amebtca. 
*  See  Saturday  Magasine,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  206. 


There  is  not  a  single  dispensation  of  Providenee  which, 
if  properly  viewed,  wiU  not  afford  an  eEeellent  lesson. 
Never  repine  at  the  good  fortune  of  others ;  for  many  are 
they  who  wish  to  be  raised  to  your  situation.— ^PsitBi an 
Poet. 


THE  DEAL-BOATMEN. 

There  exists,  on  the  shores  of  Deal,  a  breed  of  am- 
phibious human  beings,  whose  peculiar  profession  it 
is  to  rush  to  the  assistance  of  eyery  vessel  in  distress. 
In  moments  of  calm  and  sunshine,  they  stand  list- 
lessly on  the  shorc^  stagnant  and  dormant,  like  the 
ocean  befcnre  them:  but  when  every  shopkeeper 
cloiea  his  door,  when  the  old  woman,  with  her  um- 
brella tamed  inside  oat»  feels  that  she  must  either 
lose  it  or  bs  lifted  by  it  off  the  earth  i  when  the  reins 
of  the  mail-coachman  are  nearly  blown  from  his 
hand^  and  his  leaders  have  scarcely  blood  or  breed- 
ing enough  to  face  the  storm }  when  the  snow  is 
drifting  across  the  fields^  seeking  for  a  hedge-row 
against  which  it  may  sparkle  and  rest  in  peace; 
when  whole  families  of  the  wealthy  stop  in  their  dii- 
course  to  listen  to  the  wind  rumbling  in  their 
chimneys ;  when  the  sailor  s  wife,  at  her  tea,  hngi 
her  infant  to  her  arras,  and,  looking  at  its  father, 
silently  thanks  heaven  that  he  is  on  shore  { — then 
has  the  moment  arrived  for  the  Deal  boatmen  to 
contend  one  against  another,  to  see  whose  boat  shall 
first  be  launched  into  the  tremendous  surf.  As  the 
declivity  of  the  beach  is  very  steep,  and  as  the 
greased  rollers  over  which  the  kesl  descends  are  all 
placed  ready  for  the  attempt,  they  only  wait  a  mo- 
ment for  what  they  call  "  a  lull,"  and  then,  cutting 
the  rope,  the  bark,  as  gallantly  as  themselves^  rushes 
to  its  native  element. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  into  deep  water  would 
amount  sometimes  almost  to  an  impossibility,  but 
that  word  has  been  blotted  from  their  vocabulary; 
and  although  some  boats  fail,  others,  with  seven  or 
eight  men  on  board,  are  soon  seen  stretching  across 
to  that  very  point  in  creation  which  one  would  think 
the  seafaring  man  would  most  fearfully  avoid — the 
Goodwin  Sands.  To  be  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  such  a  spot,  in  the  stoutest  vessel,  and  with  the 
ablest  crew  that  ever  sailed,  is  a  fate  which  Nelson 
himself  would  have  striven  to  avoid ;  but  that  these 
poor  nameless  heroes  should  not  only  be  willing,  but 
eager  to  go  there  voluntarily  in  a  hurricane,  in  an 
open  boat,  shows  very  clearly,  that,  with  all  his  follies 
and  all  his  foibles,  man  really  is,  or  rather  can  be, 
the  lord  of  the  creation,  and  that  within  his  slight 
frame  there  beats  a  heart  capable  of  doing  what 
every  other  animal  in  creation  would  shudder  to 
perform.  The  lion  is  savage,  and  the  tiger  is  fero- 
cious, but  where  would  their  long  tails  be,  if  they 
were  to  find  tliemselves  afloat  with  English  boatmen  ? 

The  Deal  boatmen  often  incur  these  dangers  with- 
out any  remuneration,  and  in  vain;  and  half-a-dosen 
boats  have  continually  to  return,  their  services  afUr 
all  not  being  required.  So  long  as  a  vessel  can  keep 
to  sea,  they  are  specks  on  the  ocean,  insignificant 
and  unnoticed ;  but  when  a  ship  is  drifting  on  ths 
sands,  or  has  struck,  then  there  exists  no  object  in 
creation  so  important  as  themselves.  As  soon  as  a 
vessel  strikes  the  sand,  the  waves  in  succession  bteak 
upon  as  they  strike  and  pass  her.  Under  such  cir* 
cumstances,  the  only  means  of  getting  her  afloat,  is 
for  the  shore- boat  to  come  under  her  bows  and 
carry  off  her  anchor;  which  being  dropped  at  some 
distance  to  windward,  enables  her  to  haul  herself 
into  deep  water.  To  describe  the  danger  which  a 
small  open  boat  experiences,  even  in  approaching  s 
vessel  to  make  this  attempt,  is  beyond  the  powei  of 
any  painter ;  in  fact,  he  has  never  witnessed  it,  and 
even  were  he  to  be  granted  the  opportunity,  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  though  he  should  paint,  to  use  a 
sailor's  phrase,  "  till  all  was  blue,"  the  artist  would 
himself  look  ten  times  bluer  than  his  picture. 

Of  all  the  most  unwieldy  guests  that  could  seek 
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for  lodging  in  a  small  boat^  a  large  ship's  anchor  is 
perhaps  the  worst;  either  to  receive  or  to  get  rid  of 
it  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Even  in  a  cahn, 
take  it  by  which  end  you  will,  it  is  an  awkward 
customer  to  deal  with ;  and  though  philosophers  have 
said  "  what  is  b  irne  willingly  is  always  light,"  yet  if  an 
anclior  weighs  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred  weight, 
carry  it  which  way  you  will,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  it  is 
heavy.  When  a  vessel,  from  bumping  on  the  sands, 
has  become  unable  to  float,  its  last  and  only  resource 
is  to  save  some  of  the  crew,  who,  lashed  to  a  rope 
which  has  been  thrown  aboard,  are  one  by  one 
dragged  by  the  boatmen  through  the  surf,  till,  the 
boat  being  able  to  hold  no  more,  they  cut  the  only 
thread  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  remainder  bad  de- 
pended, and  departing  with  their  carg^,  the  rest  are 
left  to  their  fate. 

One  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  the  new 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  who  lately  visited  Deal, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  condition  of 
this  meritorious  but  distressed  body  of  men,  thus 
describes  his  interview  with  one  of  them. 

"  Having  previously  learnt  that  George  Fhillpotts 
was  one  of  the  most  respectable,  most  experienced, 
as  well  as  most  daring  of  the  Deal  boatmen,  we  sent 
a  messenger  for  him,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes 
the  door  of  our  apartment  opened,  and  in  walked  a 
short,  clean-built,  mild-looking  old  man,  who,  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  very  modestly  observed  that  he  had 
been  informed  we  wished  to  speak -with  him. 

"  At  first  we  conceived  that  there  must  have  been 
some  mistake,  for  the  man's  face  did  not  look  as  if 
it  had  ever  seen  danger,  and  there  was  a  benevolence 
in  it,  as  well  as  a  want  of  animation  in  his  small 
blue  eyes,  that  appeared  totally  out  of  character  with 
his  calling.  His  thin  white  hair  certainly  showed 
that  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  gain  experience  of 
some  sort,  but  until  he  answered  that  his  name 
was  Fhillpotts,  we  certainly  did  think  that  he  was 
not  our  man. 

*'  Well,  George,  what  shall  it  be  ?'*  we  said  to  him, 
pointing  to  a  large  empty  tumbler  on  the  table.  He 
replied  that  he  was  much  obliged,  but  that  he  never 
drank  at  all,  unless  it  was  a  glass  of  grog  or  so  about 
eleven  o*clock  in  the  morning ;  and  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  nothing  that  we  could  say  could  induce  him 
to  break  through  this  odd  arrangement.  As  the 
man  eat  perfectly  at  his  ease,  looking  as  if  nothing 
could  either  elate  or  depress  him,  we  had  little  difh- 
calty  in  explaining  to  him  what  was  our  real  object 
in  wishing  to  know  exactly  how  he  and  his  comrades 
were  faring.  On  our  taking  up  a  pencil  to  .write 
down  his  answers,  for  a  moment  he  paused,  but  the 
feeling,  whatever  it  w^as,  only  dashed  across  his  mind 
like  the  spray  of  a  sea,  and  he  afterwards  cared  no 
more  for  the  piece  of  black  lead,  than  if  it  had  been 
writing  his  epitaph. 

"  In  answer  to  our  queries,  he  stated  that  he  was 
sixty- one  years  of  age,  and  had  been  on  the  water 
ever  since  he  was  ten  years  old.  He  had  himself 
saved,  in  his  lifetime,  off  the  Goodwin  Sands,  rather 
tnore  than  a  hundred  men  and  women  j  and  on  this 
subject,  no  sooner  did  he  enter  into  details,  than  it 
Was  evident  that  his  mind  was  rich  in  pride  and  self- 
satisfaction.  Nothing  could  be  more  creditable  to 
human  nature,  nothing  less  arrogant,  than  the  manly 
animation  with  which  he  exultiugly  described  the 
various  sets  of  fellow-creatures,  of  all  Rations,  he 
had  saved  from  drowning.  Yet  on  tlie  contra  side 
of  his  ledger,  he  kept  as  faithfully  recorded  the  con- 
cluding history  of  those  whose  vessels,  it  having 
been  dut  of  his  power  to  approach,  had  foundered 
on  the  quicksands  only  a  few  fathoms  from  his  eyes. 


In  one  instance,  he  said,  that  as  the  ship  went  down, 
they  suddenly  congregated  on  the  forecastle  hke  a 
swarm  oi  beesj  their  shrieks,  as  they  altogether 
sunk  into  eternity,  seemed  still  to  be  sounding  in 
his  ears, 

"  Once,  after  witnessing  a  scene  of  this  sort, 
during  a  very  heavy  gale  of  wind,  which  had  lasted 
three  days,  he  stretched  out  to  the  southward,  think- 
ing that  other  vessels  might  be  on  the  sands.  As  he 
was  passing,  at  a  great  distance,  a  brig,  which  had 
foundered  two  days  before,  with  all  hands  on  board, 
its  masts  being,  however,  still  above  water,  he  sud- 
denly observed  and  exclaimed,  that  there  was  some- 
thing '  like  lumps*  on  the  foremast,  which  seemed  to 
move.  He  instantly  bore  down  upon  the  wreck,  and 
there  found  four  sailors  alive,  lashed  to  the  mast. 
With  the  greatest  difficulty  he  and  his  crew  saved 
them  all.  Their  thirst  (and  he  had  nothing  in  the 
boat  to  |ive  them)  was,  he  said,  quite  dreadful. 
There  had  been  with  them  a  fifth  man,  '  but  his  heart 
had  broken  3'  and  his  comrades,  seeing  this,  had 
managed  to  unlash  him,  and  he  fell  into  the  breakers. 

"  In  saving  others,  Fhillpotts  had  more  than  once 
lost  one  or  two  of  his  own  crew ;  and  in  one  case  he 
explained,  with  a  tear  actually  standing  in  the  comer 
of  each  eye,  that  he  had  lately  put  a  couple  of  his 
men  on  board  a  vessel  in  distress,  which  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  was  on  the  sands.  His  men,  as  well  as 
the  whole  crew,  were  drowned  before  his  eyes,  all 
disappearing  close  to  him.  By  inconsiderately  push- 
ing forwards  to  save  his  comrades,  his  boat  got 
between  two  banks  of  sands,  the  wind  blowing  so 
strong  upon  them  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
get  back.  For  some  t*mc  the  three  men  who  were 
with  him  insisted  on  trying  to  get  out.  '  But,'  said 
Fhillpotts,  who  was  at  the  helm,  *  I  told  *em,  my 
lads,  we're  only  prolonging  our  misery,  the  sooner  it's 
over  the  better  !*  The  sea  was  breaking  higher  than 
a  ship's  mast  over  both  banks,  but  they  had  nothing 
left  but  to  steer  right  at  their  enemy. 

"  On  approaching  the  bank,  an  immense  wave  to 
windward  broke,  and  by  the  force  of  the  tempest  was 
carried  completely  above  their  heads  -,  the  sea  itself 
seemed  to  pass  over  them,  or  rather,  like  Pharaoh, 
they  were  between  two.  *  How  we  ever  got  over  the 
bank,'  said  Fhillpotts,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
narrative,  seemed  lost,  confused,  and  incapable  of 
expressing  himself,  *  I  can  tell  no  man  !*  After  a 
considerable  pause,  he  added,  '  It  was  just  God 
Almighty  that  saved  us,  and  I  shall  always  think  so.*  *' 

[QuAltTERLY    ReVIFW.] 


THE  RUINS  OF  LAUNCESTON  CASTLE. 

CORNWALL. 

Toe  town  of  Launceston,  from  whence  the  castle 
takes  its  name,  is  situated  on  the  main  road  that 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  country  of  Cornwall, 
on  the  borders  of  Devonshire,  about  214  miles  from 
London,  and  84  from  the  Land's  End.  It  is  an 
extremely  ancient  town,  and  the  date  of  it  foundation 
is  unknown ;  in  former  times  it  was  called  Dunheved. 
The  manor  of  Launceston  belonged,  from  time  imme- 
morial, to  the  Earls  of  Cornwall,  whose  chief  seat 
was  at  Launceston  Castle.  It  was  taken  from  the 
native  carls  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  given 
to  his  half-brother,  Robert  dc  Morton,  whom  he 
made  an  Earl  of  Cornwall.  It  remained  attached 
to  the  earldom,  until  Cornwall  was  erec  ted  into  a 
Duchy,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  duchy  by  act 
of  parliament. 
On  nccount  of  the  strength  of  its  position,    ^\ve 
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castte  became   an  important   post   during  the  civil    one  of  tbe  cigbt  towna  wbich  were  i 

war.     At  the  comraencement   of  hostilities,    it  was    life,  for  all  criminals,  excepting  mch  u  had  imi 
in  the  liands  of  the  parliament ;  but,  on  the  approach    guilty  of  the  deepest  crimes,  which  are  ennmeraled  ia 
of   Sir  Ralph  Horton  with   the   king's   forci-j,    the    the  act;    this  mischievous  privilege  fau  since  tlwt 
commander   quitted   the   town,  and  fled.      During    time  been  entirely  abolished,   except   in    aomc  few 
the  remainder  of  the  war,  it  was  frequently  token    places  in  the  kingdom,  which  still  afford  ■  protEcttoa 
and  retaken  by  the  opposite  parties,  until,  in   the    to  the  debtor  from  anvst. 
month  of  March,    1646,  the  gairigon  was  surren- 
dered, by  Colonial  Basset,  to  the  parliamentary  gene- 
ral. Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.      During  the  interregnum, 
the  castle  and   park   were    sold   at  public  auction, 
but  on  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
Sir  Hugh  Piper  had  a  grant  of  the  castle  as  lessee, 
and  was  made  constable  and  keeper   of  the  gaolj 
it   continued   in   this  family  until  the   year    I'o-t. 
At  the  prencnt  time,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ia 
IcssL'c  of  that  port  of  the  proi>erty  on  which  the  ruins 

Tlie  Castle  of  Launceston  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
oldcut  in  England,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  a  very 
ruinous  state,  even  as  far  back  as  1337.  An  official 
survey  at  that  time,  describes  "  A  hall  with  two 
chambers;  a  smaller  hall  called  the  Earl's  chamber, 
with -another  chamber,  and  a  small  chapel  adjoiniug; 
a  larger  chapel,  another  small  hall,  a  few  other  rooms, 
and  two  prisons :  there  were  two  rooms,  also,  in  the 
tower  or  the  keep,  but  much  out  of  repair."  In  1602, 
the  ruins  consisted  of  "  a  itccayed  chaj^el  in  the  base 
court,  a  large  ball  for  holding  the  shire  assizes,  the 
constable's  dwelling-house,  and  the  common  gaol." 
In  1 G50,  only  one  old  tower  remained  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation, which  was  used  as  a  prison.  There  are  now 
scarcely  any  remains  of  the  Castle,  except  the  keep, 
which  has  been  described  by  Lcland,  as  "  tite  strongest, 
though  not  the  biggest,  he  had  ever  seen  in  England." 
From  the  massive  nature  of  the  building,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  Saxon  ornament,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  the  ancient  Britons. 

When  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed,  (in  the  year 
1540,)  for  abolishing  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  ex- 
cept in  churches  and  chnrch-yards,  Launceston  was 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  AUXERRB. 

AvXERRE  is  a  city  of  France,  lituated  at  a  distance 
of  rather  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Paris.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Yonne  j — formerly  it  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  district  known  hy  the  name  of  the  Auxerrois, 
or  County  of  Auxerre,  which  was  included  in  the 
province  or  duchy  of  Burgundy.  The  place  is  of 
considerahle  antiquity :  it  is  repeatedly  spoken  of 
during  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire,  under  a 
great  many  different  names.  Autissiodurum,  Au- 
tissiodoruni,  and  Autosidorum,  are  three  varieties; 
and  if  any  one  of  our  readers  should  wish  for  more, 
he  will  find  eleven  others  enumerated  by  Moreri 
in  his  Grand  Dictionnaire,  This  many-named  town 
was  originally  in  the  territory  of  the  people  called 
Senones,  who  occupied  the  country  of  which  Sens 
is  now  the  capital;  but  under  one  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  it  was  erected  into  a  city,  with  a  pagus,  or 
district,  of  its  own. 

After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  Auxerre  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Franks;  and  under  the  early  kings 
of  France,  it  belonged,  together  with  the  county,  to 
the  bishops  of  Auxerre.  They  bestowed  it,  subject 
to  certain  conditions,  on  the  counts  of  Nevers  or 
Nivemois,  who  sold  it,  with  the  county,  to  the  crown 
of  France  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
for  30,000  golden  francs.  About  sixty  years  after- 
wards, it  was  again  alienated  from  the  royal  do- 
minions, being  given  up  by  Charles  the  Seventh,  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching 
him  from  the  alliance  which  he  had  formed  with  the 
English,  during  the  reign  of  our  Henry  the  Sixth ; 
but  Charles's  crafty  son,  the  politic  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
quickly  recovered  possession  of  it,  when  the  death 
of  his  hot-headed  and  formidable  rival,  the  bold  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his 
favourite  project  of  reducing  the  power  of  his  vassals. 
From  this  time  forward  it  remained  annexed  to  the 
territory  of  the  crown;  the  bishops,  its  original 
owners,  retaining  some  slight  marks  of  their  former 
sovereignty.  Of  course  these  relics  of  feudality,  like 
aU  others,  were  abolished  at  the  revolution.  While 
under  the  dominion  of  these  various  masters,  Auxerre 
underwent  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  an  ancient  Euro- 
pean city.  It  suffered  considerably  in  the  fifth 
century,  when  Attila,  with  his  Huns,  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Gaul :  "  the  Scourge  of  Qod,'*  as  the 
barbarian  called  himself,  captured  the  city,  and  nearly 
reduced  it  to  ruins.  The  Normans  scarcely  treated  it 
l>ettcr ;  and  in  733,  the  Saracens  pillaged  it  completely. 
In  sulMequent  times,  it  bore  its  fiill  share  of  the  misery 
which  the  frequent  domestic  disputes  of  France  brought 
upon  the  whole  kingdom ;  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  particular,  it  felt  deeply  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  the  religious  wars  which  then  raged. 

The  modem  city  of  Auxerre  is  described  as  "  a  fine 
old  town,  but  dirty,  and  with  narrow  crooked  streets.'* 
It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  upon  the  left  or 
western  bank  of  the  river  Yonne,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  department;  its  situation  is  remarkably 
fine,  and  the  air  pure.  Perhaps  the  town  itself  is 
hardly  worthy  of  the  spot  on  which  it  stands.  "  The 
surrounding  country,"  sa3rs  a  French  writer,  "  is  deli- 
cious; but  the  interior  of  the  city  is  disagp:^eeable.  It 
possesses  only  two  public  squares,-— both  very  small, 
and  but  one  street  which  is  worthy  of  mention.  Its 
churches  constitute  the  whole  of  its  attraction ;  and 
the  episcopal  palace  is  its  only  remarkable  monument) 
— it  is  the  finest  episcopal  edifice  in  France." 

The  origin  of  the  bishopric  of  Auxerre  is  referred 
to  a  very  ancient  date, — so  early  indeed  as  the  third 
century.    The  first  prelate  who  occupied  the  sec,  was 


S.  Peregrinus,  or  as  the  Frendi  call  him,  S.  PO^Ui 
which  we  may  render  "St  Pilgrim.'*  He  was  sent  from 
Rome  by  Pope  Sixtus  the  Second,  at  the  request  of 
a  few  Christians  of  Auxerre,  who,  seeing  that  the 
people  around  them  were  deeply  sunk  in  the  darkness 
of  paganism,  were  desirous  to  obtain  the  presence  of 
some  one  who  might  effect  their  conversion.     The 
eloquence  of  the  missionary,  and  the  goodness  of  his 
cause,  procured  him  success;  at  his  persuasion,  the 
pagans  on  the  borders  of  the  Yonne  renounced  their 
cherished  idols,  and  embraced  the  Christian  faith. 
The  bishop  then  built  a  small  church  on  the  banks  of 
the  river ;  but  soon  afterwards,  while  upon  a  mission 
to  a  neighbouring  district,  he  was  seized,  and  put  to 
death.      About  a  century   afterwards,   the   original 
church  was  found  too  small  for  the  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  the  Christians;  and  St.  Amatre, 
the  fifth  bishop  of  the  see,  established  one  more  com- 
modious within  the  walls  of  Auxerre.     This  was  the 
first  Christian  temple  that  is  known  to  have  been 
built  in  that  town. 

At  different  times  subsequent  to  the  period  of  its 
erection,  the  edifice  underwent  various   alterations 
and  restorations,  being  enlarged,  and  enriched  with 
presents  of  considerable  value,   by   the   respecti?e 
prelates  who  held  the  see;  but  in  tlie  ninth  century 
it  was  burnt  down.     It  was  quickly  rebuilt,  however, 
and  in  932  again  reconstructed,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  by  the  then  bishop,  who  bestowed 
a  number  of  rich  gifts  on  his  new  cathedral,  and 
was  the  first  to  be  buried  within  its  walls.     But  the 
edifice  which  his  piety  had  raised  was  doomed  to  a 
very  short  existence,  for  in  the  year  1030,  befcve  a 
hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  its  erection,  it  was 
demolished  by  fire.     Fortunately,  the  prelate  who 
then  occupied  the  see  of  Auxerre,  was  equally  sealoas 
with  his  predecessor  of  the  former  century;  and  the 
church  was  soon  rebuilt :  it  was  constructed  of  fre^ 
stone;  and  on  this  occasion  were  built  the  fine  ctypts 
which  remain  to  the  present  day. 

The  duration  of  this  edifice  was  not  more  extaded 
than  that  of  its  predecessors,  notwithstanding  its 
superior  solidity;  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  it  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  decay.  The 
reigning  bishop,  William  of  Seignelay,  undertodt  the 
task  of  rebuilding  it ;  he  began  the  woik  in  the  year 
1213,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  Succeeding  pre- 
lates brought  the  cathedral  to  its  present  state;  but 
even  now  it  is  unfinished,  having  remained  in  the 
same  state  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centory, 
when  France  was  so  strongly  convulsed  with  the  wars 
of  the  League,  and  with  rdigious  troubles.  The  great 
portal  is  incomplete,  and  but  one  of  the  towers  is 
finished;  "  its  elegant  appearance,**  say  the  French, 
Justly  '*  makes  us  the  more  regret  the  absence  of  its 
fellow,  and  the  irregularity  thmby  produced." 

An  inspection  of  the  engraving  contained  in  the 
preceding  page,  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a 
more  accurate  idea  of  the  external  appearance  of 
this  cathedral,  than  any  detailed  description  could 
convey.  The  front  there  shown  is  the  western  or 
principal  one;  and  the  general  arrangement  of  its 
parts  is  the  same  as  in  other  cathedrals  which  we 
have  already  described.  The  interior  is  regular  and 
pleasing;  the  nave,  however,  is  somewhat  narrow. 
The  circumstance  of  the  edifice  being  built  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  occasions  some  irregularity  in  the  level 
of  its  fioor;  a  descent  of  six  stqw  leads  into  the 
nave,  and  another  of  two  leads  from  tfat  nave  into 
the  choir.  The  rose-windows  of  this  catfeMdral  are 
the  principal  decoration  of  its  interior  ^  Aoae  of  the 
transept  are  fine»  though  not  in  the  bat  poHibksCate 
of  preservation.  -  .  — 
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The  situation  of  Anxerre  is  extremely  favourable 
for  cpmoiercej  its  position  on  the  Yonne.  which 
joins  the  Seine,  enables  it  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  an  easy  water-communication  with  Paris,  Never- 
theless, the  inhabitants  do  not  appear  to  have  availed 
themsdves  of  the  facilities  which  are  at  their  com- 
mand ',  except  in  the  article  of  wine  there  is  little 
trade.  ''The  wine-merchants/'  says  Mr.  J.  M. 
Cobbett,  "  are  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  buys  the  wine 
of  the  presser  just  as  it  is  squeezed  out  of  the  grape, 
pays  for  it,  and  sends  it  to  Paris ;  the  other  comes 
riding  through  the  country  amongst  the  owners  of 
vineyards,  getting  them  to  send  their  wine  to  Paris, 
there  to  be  sold  for  them  on  commission,  and  between 
the  two  sorts  of  merchants,  the  poor  needy  vine- 
grower  doubtless  suffers.  I  was  greatly  amused  in 
hearing  the  conversations  between  the  vine-growers 
and  the  merchants }  the  latter,  a  crafty  set  of  men, 
taking  advantage  of  every  circumstance  within  their 
knowledge  to  persuade  the  poor  grower  out  of  bis 
own,  and  the  latter  pleading  excessive  poverty,  and 
ignorance  greater  probably  th&n  was  his,  to  entice  the 
notice  of  both  sorts  of  merchants^  and  drive  the  best 
bargain  he  could  between  them. 

"  The  wine  of  Auxerre  is  very  famous  3  its  general 
name  is  petii  vis  d'Aiuerre  (small  wine  of  Auxerre) ; 
but  there  are  two  or  three  spots  of  the  country  near 
here,  that  are  famous  above  the  rest  of  the  country 
for  their  produce.  The  white  wine,  called  Chabiis,  is 
grown  at  a  small  village,  (ChablisJ  at  about  two 
leagues  from  Auxerre ;  and  there  are,  close  to  the 
town  the  two  C6tes,  la  Chenette  and  la  Migrhie,  which 
are  both  of  them  famous  for  their  red  wine.  I 
observed  that  all  the  vineyards  between  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  Paris  were  on  the  southern  sides  of 
hills;  and  here  I  find,  that  frequently  spots  of 
excellently  well-adapted  land  for  the  plant,  are  not 
planted  with  vines,  because  they  are  not  high 
enough.  And  whenever  you  hear  of  a  good  wine, 
it  grows  on  a  c6te,  or  md0  of  a  hill.  These 
c6tts  are  particularly  attended  to,  I  see,  by  the 
wine-merchants,  who  go  and  place  themselves  on 
the  spot,  see  the  crop,  see  it  gathered  and  put  into 
the  tubs  by  the  road-side  see  it  pressed,  and  then 
immediately  send  it  off  to  Paris ;  and  this,  they  say, 
is  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  getting  pure  wine, 
because  the  moment  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the 
country  wine-merchants  they  begin  to  mix  it  with 
their  old  stock,  or  with  the  strong  wine  of  the  south, 
in  order  to  make  more  Burgundy.**  This  explains 
how  it  is  that  wines,  of  very  scanty  growth  in  France, 
are  rendered  ao  very  plentiful  in  the  cellars  of  the 
innkeepers  $  the  C6te  de  la  Migr^na  yields  scarcely 
more  than  400  dozen  bottles  of  its  peeuliar  wine, 
and  yet  few  inns  in  France  would  confess  to  being 
without  a  very  good  supply  of  it." 


THE  SEA. 


That  knowledge  is  advanced  by  an  intercourse  of  senti- 
ments, and  an  exchange  of  observations,  and  that  the 
bosom  is  disburdened,  by  a  communication  of  its  cares,  is 
too  well  known  fo  proof  or  illustration.  In  solitude,  per- 
plexity swells  into  distrsetion*  and  grief  seUlss  into  melan- 
choly ;  even  the  satisfactions  and  pleasures  that  may  by 
chance  be  found,  are  imperfectly  enjoyed,  when  they  are 
enjoyed  wi&out  participation. — Da.  Johnson. 

DtscBBTtON.< — ^There  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in 
the  mind  of  man,  but  Aere  is  none  more  useiful  than  dis- 
cretion; it  is  this,  indeed*  which  gives  a  value  to  all  the 
rest,  which  sets  them  at  woik  in  their  proper  times  and 
places,  and  turns  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  person  who 
u  possessed  of  ihem.  Wi&out  it,  learning  is  pedantry,  and 
wit  impertinence;  virtue  itself  looks  like  weakness;  the 
best  parts  only  <|usliiy  a  man  to  be  mors  sprightly  in  his 
ecTorSy  and  active  to  his  own  prejudice. — ^Addison. 


On  the  surface  of  this  globe,  there  is  no  whera  to  be 
found  so  inhospitable  a  desert  as  the  '  wide  blue  sea.' 
At  any  distance  from  land  there  is  nothing  in  it  for 
man  to  eatj  nothing  in  it  that  he  can  drink.  His 
tiny  foot  no  sooner  rests  upon  it,  than  be  sinks  into 
his  grave  3  it  grows  neither  flowers  nor  iVuits;  it 
offers  monotony  to  the  mind,  restless  motion  to  the 
body;  and  when,  besides  all  this,  one  reflects  that  it 
is  to  the  most  ficJde  of  the  elements,  the  wind,  that 
vessels  of  all  sizes  are  to  supplicate  for  assistance  in 
sailing  in  every  direction  to  1±ieir  various  destinations, 
it  would  almost  seem  that  the  ocean  was  divested  of 
charms,  and  armed  with  storms,  to  prevent  our  being 
persuaded  to  enter  its  dominions. 

But  though  the  situation  of  a  vessel  in  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind  appears  indescribably  terrifto,  yet,  prac- 
tically speaking,  its  security  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
truly  said  ships  seldom  or  ever  founder  in  deep  water, 
except  from  accident  or  inattention.  How  ships 
manage  to  got  across  that  still  region,  that  ideal  line, 
which  separates  the  opposite  trade-winds  of  each 
hemisphere;  how  a  small  box  of  men  manage  un- 
labelled  to  be  buffeted  for  months  up  one  side  of  a 
wave  and  down  that  of  another;  how  they  ever  get 
out  of  the  abysses  into  which  they  sink;  and  how, 
after  such  pitching  and  tossing,  they  reach  in  safety 
the  very  harbour  in  their  native  oountry  from  which 
they  originally  departed,  can  and  ought  only  to  be 
accounted  for,  by  acknowledging  how  truly  it  has 
been  written,  "  that  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.*' 

It  is  not,  therefore,  from  the  ocean  itself  that  man 
has  so  much  to  fear;  the  earth  and  the  water  each 
afford  to  man  a  life  of  considerable  security,  yet 
there  exists  between  these  two  elements  an  everlasting 
war,  into  which  no  passing  vessel  can.  enter  with  im- 
punity; for  of  all  the  terrors  of  this  woi^ld,  there  is 
surely  no  one  greater  than  that  of  being  on  a  lee- 
shore  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  in  shallow  water.  On 
this  account,  it  is  natural  enough  that  the  fear  of 
land  is  as  strong  in  the  sailor's  heart  as  is  his  attach- 
ment to  it;  and  when,  homeward  bound,  he  day 
after  day  approaches  bis  own  latitude,  his  love  and 
his  fear  of  his  native  shores  increase  as  the  distance 
between  them  diminishes.  Two  fates,  the  most 
opposite  in  their  extremes,  are  shortly  to  await  him. 
The  sailor-boy  fancifully  pictures  to  himself  that  in 
a  few  short  hours  he  will  be  once  again  nestling  in 
his  mother's  arms.  The  able  seamaa  better  knows 
that  it  may  be  decreed  for  him,  as  it  has  been  deereed 
for  thousands,  that  in  gaining  bis  point  be  shall  lose 
its  object'-Htbat  Bnglaiid,  with  all  ita  vhrtuo,  may  fade 
before  his  eyes,  and. 

While  he  sinks  without  sn  ann  to  save, 
His  ooantry  hlooMs^  a  gtfdsn  aid  ft  giavs  i 

[QVARTEBLT  RcVIBW.] 


Thb  world  has  nothing  solid,  nothing  durable ;  it  is  only 
a  fashion,  and  a  fashion  which  passeth  away.  The  tca- 
derest  firiendships  end.  Honours  are  specious  titles,  which 
time  effaces.  Pleasures  are  amusements,  which  leave  only 
1  a  lasting  and  painM  repentance,  Riohes  are  torn  from  us 
1  by  the  \^olcnce  of  men,  or  escape  us  by  their  own  insta^ 
bility.  Grandeursmoulder  away  of  themselves.  Glory  and 
reputation  at  length  lose  themselves  in  the  abysses  of  an 
eternal  oblivion.  So  rolls  the  torrent  of  this  worljj,  what- 
ever pains  are  taken  to  stop  it.  Everything  is  carried  away 
by  a  rapid  train  of  psssing  moments ;  and  b^  continual 
revolutions  we  arrive,  frequently  without  thinking  of  it,  at 
that  fatal  point,  where  time  ilnishes,  and  eternity  begins 
— ^AacHBisBOP  Flschixr 
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Gbass,  barlef,  oaU,  170,  peu.  Sec.,  nra  ^nerally  cut 
down  by  a  tcuthe,  the  opentioa  being  termed  mowing. 
This  is  regarded  as  the  hudest  of  all  agricultural  labour; 
tbe  weigbt  of  the  Bcythe,  acting  on  a  long  lever,  the  itoop- 
ing  position,  and  the  motion  backwards  and  forwards  from 
right  to  left,  calling  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  and 
hrobs  into  strong  action.  This,  too,  has  generiLlly  to  be 
performed  nnder  ft  cloudless  sky  and  in  tbe  hottest  months 
of  tbe  year. 


WliMt.  beattRi  &e.,  are  reaped  by  means  of  iiekles, 
which  are  of  two  kinds;  one  has  its  edse  cat  into  line 
teeth  like  %  saw,  and  is  called  the  tickU^oole.  In  using 
thii  tool,  the  labourer  takes  a  handful  of  the  corn  in  his 
left  hand,  and  cuts  through  the  stalks  or  itraa  by  a  pecu- 
liar motion  of  the  inatrumeat  in  his  right  hand.  The  other 
kind  of  tool  hat  a  smooth  edge  like  the  scythe,  and  is  called 
the  culling-hoot.  In  some  places  another  hook  is  used  in 
the  left  band,  to  collect  the  stalks  together,  ready  to  be  cut 
with  the  sickle. 


There  aw  machines  mode  Ibr  both  reaping  ar.d  mowing, 
but  they  are  far  from  being  generally  employed.  When 
the  scythe  is  used  to  cut  any  kind  of  corn,  a  cradle  of 
wicker  work  is  often  flxed  at  Ibo  end,  which  receives  the 
plant  as  it  falls,  an<l  prevents  the  grain  from  being  sen! tercd 
on  the  ground. 

The  crops  are  stored  in  various  ways;  bay  and  clover, 
after  the  plants  are  dried  thoroughly  by  exposure  on  the 
earth  to  tbe  sun,  are  made  up  into  large  slacks.  It  is  the 
turning  over  of  these  grasses,  so  as  to  expose  them  as 
much  as  possible  to  tho  air,  that  constitutes  hay-makiny. 
This  operation  is  indispensable;  for  if  the  hay  were  put  up 
while  damp,  or  with  too  much  sap  in  it,  fermentation  would 
ensue,  by  which  so  much  heat  is  produced  as  to  spoil  the 
crop,  and  often  set  the  stack  on  fire. 

Com  is  either  stored  in  turns  or  granaries,  or  else  made 
up  into  stacks,  called  ricks;  but,  in  ordpr  to  preserve  these 
from  the  depredations  of  rats,  mice,  and  other  vermin,  it 
is  neeassary  that  the  ricks  should  bo  raised  above  the 


ground,  on  a  platform  of  beams,  supported  by  stone  posts, 
made  with  a  cap  at  the  top,  projecting  all  round,  to  prevent 
the  animals  from  climbing  up  tbem.  Both  hay  and  cen 
stacks  are  generally  thatched  to  keep  off  the  rain. 

Potatoes  are  stared  in  pits  dug  in  the  ground,  kept 
dry  and  cool  by  proper  draining;  but  there  is  so  moeh 
variety  in  the  modes  of  staring  crops  which  are  lo  be 
speedily  used,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  go  into  the  details 
of  thorn. 


The  fertility  of  the  earth  is  somewhat  diminished  by 
every  crop  that  grows  upon  it.  Formerly  it  was  thougU 
necessary  to  leave  portions  of  the  land,  in  succession,  un- 
cultivated for  one  year,  to  allow  it  to  recruit  its  exhsustcd 
properties  by  a  season  of  rest;  this  was  railed  suffering  it 
to  lie  fallow.  Modem  science  has,  however,  shown  thst, 
besides  the  loss  of  produce  occasioned  by  ihia  practice,  it 
IS  not  only  unnecessary,  but  often  injurious;  and  thatlba 
object  in  view  is  better  attained  by  judicious  Hakukixo, 
and  by  that  greatest  of  all  improvements  in  agricoltun, 
the  proper  succession,  or  Rotation  of  Crop*. 

Every  genus  of  plants  requires,  far  its  perfect  growth 
and  fruilfulncss,  some  particular  chemical  principle  to  be 
derived  from  the  soil;  hence,  the  land,  when  it  has  snpplid 
to  a  crop  raiserl  upon  it  all  that  it  possessed  of  tint 
necessary  principle,  is  no  longer  capable  of  nourishing  tb* 
same  plant,  but,  as  far  as  regards  that  particular  genn^ 
becomes  barren.  With  the  aid  of  tillage,  however,  it  ii 
perfectly  capable  of  nourishing  some  other  kind  of  cnp. 
which  requires  a  different  food  from  the  soil. 

The  laws  of  vegetable  physiology  are,  as  yet,  too  little 
known  to  allow  us  to  explain  exactly,  what  tne  earth  does 
towards  nourishing  ve^tation,  but  the  above  Jaet  beiag 
established  by  observation,  experience  alone  could  inGmn 
us  what  plants  might  succeed  each  other,  and  flourish  on 
the  same  spot  of  ground.  Of  the  various  series  thus  band 
to  answer,  these  are  selected  and  employed  wbirli  are  alai 
consistent  with  the  more  immediate  otqects  of  agrieidlun; 
and  these  series  are  again  limited,  by  referetwa  ta  tba 
practical  mode  in  which  the  farming-operatioiu  are  to  bs 
carried  on. 

Although  the  earth,  by  a  sucecssiiHi  of  crttpa,  can  la 
constantly  active  in  their  production,  yet,  as  has  Men  nm- 
lioned,  it  is  necessary  to  restore  to  the  soil,  hj  the  si^ici- 
tion  of  manure,  certain  principles  which  are  required  by 
all  vegetation.  One  of  tbe  most  essential  componenti  a 
manure  is  animal  matter,  and  the  cheapest  and  bcstfci* 
in  which  Uiis  can  be  applied  is  dung;  to  collect  thw  k 
sufficient  quantities,  and  in  an  easy  mode,  cattle  must  l« 
fed  in  yards  and  stables,  and  to  do  this  requires  a  ttiat  d 
fodder.  Hence  we  sec  the  necessity  for  raising  extcnax 
crops  for  the  express  purpose  of  feeding  cattle,  and  tba> 
crops  are  so  arranged  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  serin 
above  nliuded  to. 

Besides  the  tumip-crop  already  mentioned,  as  being 
devoted  to  this  purpose  oraiiei,  lucerne,  ctorer,  udMtfii'i 
beans.  Sec,  are  raised  ^r  cattle.  This  variety,  with  llw 
addition  of  other  crops  required  for  the  use  of  man,  si  nil 
as  for  tho  food  of  animals,  and  for  certain  uses  in  the  Utii 
admits  of  different  rotations,  adaptedtoevery  variety  of  soil 
locality,  climate,  and  to  every  other  circumstance  inB>- 
encing  the  agriculture  of  a  country. 

When  a  crop  is  raised  for  its  seed,  the  earth  is  far  nxx^ 
exhausted  than  by  one,  the  leaves  or  roots  of  which  oulj 
are  wanted,  and  which  is,  therefore,  gathered  belbte  it^ 
fruit  begins  to  ripen:  hence  all  grain-crops,  peas,  beinh 
&c..  Sec,,  require  a  greater  supply  of  manure  to  recnul 
the  soil,  than  turnips,  or  the  artificial  grattet,  as  clavKi 
lucerne,  &c. 


1.    WsBiT. 

Mak  derives  by  for  the  greatest  portion  of  liis  vcgeliUM 
food  from  one  natural  family,  or  order,  of  pl.Tuts ;  iiamrffi 
the  Grasses, — an  order  equally  well  defined  by  its  obrioiU 
as  by  its  l)Otunical  characters.  It  is  the  »eed  only  of  the 
plant  which  is  used,  and  of  the  different  species  cultiiitei 
for  food,  thai  called  Wheat  is  most  generally  diffused  in 
all  the  northern  temperate  climates  of  the  globe.  Thi 
culture  of  these  plants  is  so  anciont,  that  its  histar} 
constitutes  a  legend  of  tho  earliest  mythology  of  tbs 
nation  first  civiliicd  in  Europe, — GraBcei  it  tnaji  iniUt^ 
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sInMstbe  i«g«rded  u  the  indication  of  advancing  civilita 

tion,  wlien  a  nation  begins  to  raise  wheat  for  food,  ani 

aceordiiwlr  its  cultun  spreads  more  and  more  in  every  par 

<tf  thegMie. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  wheat  eultiTated.  in  Grea 

Britain,— the  winter,  oi  common,  and  tbie  tpring  wheat;  bu 

the  Arst  ia  the  most  genera),  and  to  that  we  shall  oonflm 

oar  nolka.    The  soib  nest  adapted  to  the  eoltivatioa  of  thii 

grain  are  kNtm  and  rich  da;,  but  b;  the  imnroved  sute  o 

ngrienltnre  now  attained  in  ibis  country,  wheat,  bjr  meani 

of  judicions  ntationB,  may  be,  and  is,  raised  on  moat  soils 

Tbe  seed  ia  generally  drill-sown  in  September  or  October 

and  tbe  harvest  is  reaped  in  the  foUowing  August    Undei 

certain  circumstances,  however,  the  time  of  sowing  variei 

fivm  those  months,  to  February,  March,  or  even  April. 
In  this  coun^  there  is  slwaj's  a  store  of  grain  in  band, 

lor  present  use,  sufficient  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  having 

immediate   recourse  to   tbe  new  harvest.    Under  propel 

management,  wheat  will  keep  for  several  years  withoul 

losing  its  qualities,  but  it  is  better  when  consumed  wilhin 

a  (welvemonlh  from  the  time  of  its  beinc  cut. 
The  fruit  of  the  plant,  properly  speaking,  is  borne  in  a 

spike  called  an  eor,  thickly  set,  on  the  top  of  the  stalk ;  and 

the  teed  constitutes  the  greater  pott  of  each  separate  fruit. 

The  flrst  operation  to  which  the  plant  is  subjected,  is 

THRBSRiNo,  the  object  of  which  is  to  beat  out  the  grain, 

or  ftnit,  from  the  ear.    Threshins  is  still  performed  by 

means  of  an  instrument  called  a  ^il.    This  consisU  of  a 

ilraicht  handle,  about  four  or  five  foel  long,  to  one  end  of 

whi^'a  short  thick  stick,  of  touph  wood,  i*  attached  by 

leathern  straps,  forming  a  kind  of  binge.    In  wielding  tfan 

flail,  the  labourer,  by  a  peculiar  motion,  causes  the  short 

stick  to  fUl  Sat  on  the  pile  of  grain  whbh  is  spread  out  on 

the  groand  before  him,  and  by  repeated  blows,  he  detaches 

the  fruit  from  the  withered  flower,  or  hmk,  which  remains 

adhering  to  the  stem  01  straw.   Threshing  is  also  performed 

on  moat  large  and  well-cultivated  fhrms,  by  machines,  of 

which   there   are   several   kinds.     The    employment   of 

IhreshiDg-maehiDes,  as  of  machinery   in   general,    saves 

labour,  and  time,  and  does  the  work  more  eflectually,  than 

it  can  he  done  by  band-labour.     In  time,  they  will,  no 

doubt,  snpersede  the  flail,  as  certainly  as  the  oom-mill  has 

superseded  the  hand-mill  for  grinding  flonr  *. 

The  next  process  is  winnowiho,  tne  oinect  of  which  is 
to  separate  the  fhiit  from  the  husk  and  chaff,  which  the 
threshing  has  mingled  nn  with  it.  Formeriy  corn  was  win- 
nowed by  throwing  ap  saovela-fhll  against  the  wind,  on  a 
windy  day;  the  heavier,  solid,  grain  fell  on  tbe  ground, 
while  tbe  lighter  chaff  was  blown  back,  and  separated  from 
iL  The  object  of  the  machines  which  have  supplanted  this 
rude  and  imperfect  contrivance,  is  to  effect  tbe  separation 
cither  by  taming  the  corn  quickly  round  in  cvliodrical 
■icves,  which  admit  of  the  heavy  ear,  acted  on  bv  centri- 
fuf^al  force,  escaping  through  the  meshes  while  the  light 

chair  ia  retained,        "     ' .-"-^-i .  -»  -:- 

)tv  means  oTJaa 
or  waste. 

When  the^^i'f,  or  grain  as  it  is  called,  is  separated  from 
the  chaff,  it  isput  in  sacks  to  be  sent  to  the  mill,  there  to 
be  ground.  The  exterior  of  a  wimd-hili.  is  familiar  to 
most  persona,  and  water-mills  are  common  on  small  rivers, 
■nd  running  streams.  Whether  the  moving  force  be  wind 
or  water,  it  is  employed  fur  the  purpose  of  turning  round 
lioriiontally,  by  means  of  an  upright  axle,  a  thick,  flat,  cir- 
cular atone,  over  another  equal  and  similar  stone,  which  is 
(lxc<l  beneath  it.  The  surfaces  of  the  two  stones  which  are 
next  each  other,  are  cut  into  shallow  furrows,  in  such 
directions,  as  may  create  hj  the  moving  round  of  tbe  up)>er 
stone,  over  the  flxed  one  below  it,  the  greatest  quantity 
of  rubbing  and  grinding  motion.  The  two  surlaces  do  not 
touch  eacli  other,  and  the  small  distance  which  is  left 
between  the  stones,  is  adjustable  at  pleasure,  according  to 
the  nature  of  tbe  ^in :  the  nearer  the  stones  work 
together,  the  finer  will  be  the  Hour  into  which  the  grain  is 
ground.  The  fans  of  the  wind-mill,  or  the  wheel  of  the 
water-mill,  which  cause  the  mill-stone  to  revolve,  also  by 
means  of  intermediate  wheels,  give  motion  to  other  parts  of 
tbe  machine  intended  to  effect  the  several  operations  which 
the  grain  haa  to  go  through,  to  prepare  it  for  griodingt- 

■  See  5atsnlay  Magatvat,  Vol.  I.,  p.  65. 

t  la  Iha  limra.  Ibe  two  udes  anil  half  the  nwr  al  an  ordlniiry 
supposed  to  be  remOTed,   to  dlow  of  lt~     


is  omiUed  but  what  la  immedialeLT  neces- 
linii—A  is  a  sort  nf  tub,  eacloiing  Ihe  mill-slona, 
■a  flour  is  pnssrted  from  b«B(  wBswd  and  aeatteied 
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rapidly,  and  excite  a  current  of  air,  strong  enough  to  carry 
off  the  dust  or  bran  rubbed  off  in  the  sieve.  This  operation 
is,  in  fact,  a  second  winnowing.  The  corn,  when  thus  com- 
pletely cleaned  by  these  three  processes,  is  let  into  the 
hopper. 

The  meal,  in  the  state  in  which  it  comes  from  the  mill- 
stones, consists  of  Uie  true  flour,  or  farina,  of  the  seed, 
mingled  with  the  broken  husk,  or  bran,  which  is  the  fruit  of 
the  wheat,  a  thin  double  skin  closely  adhering  to  the  seed, 
and  only  separable  from  it  b^r  grinding.  These  skins  are 
rough  and  harsh,  and  would  impart  a  disagreeable  flavour 
to  bread. 

The  process  of  houlHngt  or  of  separating  the  bran  from 
the  flour,  is  performed  by  putting  the  meal  into  anotlier 
kind  of  sieve,  which  is  either  a  light  wooden  frame,  over 
which  canvass,  or  coarse  muslin,  is  strained,  and  made  to 
revolve  rapidly,  so  as  to  sift  the  fine  impalpable  flour,  and 
retain  the  6ran,  or,  as  is  done  in  the  more  improved  mills, 
a  cylindrical  hair-brush,  like  a  hottle-brush,  is  made  to 
revolve  rapidly  in  a  wire-gauze  cylinder,  the  surface  of 
which  the  wire  just  touches.  The  meal  in  the  cylinder  is 
driven  out  through  the  m^hes,  by  the  motion  of  the  brush, 
and  the  bran,  together  with  the  coarsely-ground  particles 
of  flour,  are  retained.  This  coarse  meal  is  re-ground,  and 
again  boulted,  yielding  a  second  quality  of  flour,  and  what 
remains  after  tnis  second  process  is  ground  a  third  time, 
affording  a  third  inferior  kind  of  flour,  in  which  there  is 
much  of  the  skin  above  mentioned.  What  remains  in  the 
boul ting-cylinder  after  this  third  process  is  brakt.  This  is 
used  for  various  purposes,  such  as  stuffing  cushions,  clean- 
ing various  kinds  of  metal  articles,  &c. 


When  a  distinguished  English  nohleman,  who  has  lately 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  large  estates  possessed  by  his 
father,  was  a  boy,  he  generuly  spent  tbe  whole  of  the 
pocket-money  allowed  him  as  rapidly  as  most  boys  do. 
One  day  he  asked  a  confidential  servant  of  the  family  to 
lend  him  some  money.  The  man,  thinking  it  improper  to 
advance  the  money  without  the  knowledge  of  the  earl,  his 
father,  evaded,  by  some  excuse,  immediate  compliance  with 
the  youth's  request,  and  acquainted  his  lordship  with  the 
circumstance.  The  earl  questioned  the  servant  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  his  son  spent  the  very  liberal  sum 
that  was  allowed  him;  and  though  he  was  not  able  to 
obtain  satisfactory  information  on  the  subject,  he  authorized 
him  to  lend  his  son  the  money  required,  if  he  would  tell 
him  (the  lender)  what  he  wanted  it  for.  When  the  young 
lord  heard  the  terms  on  which  the  servant  offered  to  lend 
him  the  money,  he  was  very  unwilling  to  agree  to  them ; 
and  no  sooner  was  it  in  his  possession  than  he  hastened  to 
a  mercer  s,  and  laid  out  tne  whole  sum  in  blankets  and 
flannels,  which  were  distributed  among  a  number  of  poor 
women,  whom  his  lordship  said  he  had  observed  scantily 
clothed  abroad,  and  without  covering  at  home,  during  the 
severest  season  of  the  year.  It  was  then  ascertained  by 
the  servant  that  this  had  been  the  way  in  which  the  bene- 
volent youth  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  his  allow- 
ance ;  but,  when  his  father  heard  of  it,  his  son*s  means 
of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-creatures  were  no  longer  limited 
to  the  compass  of  a  boy's  pocket-money. 


CowpER,  the  poet,  in  his  memoirs  of  his  early  life,  gives 
an  affecting  instance  of  the  benefit  frequently  derived  from 
the  recollection  of  some  consolatory  text  of  Scripture.  It 
occurred  while  he  was  at  a  public  school.  "  My  chief 
affliction,"  he  says  *'  consisted  in  my  being  singled  out  from 
all  the  other  boys  by  a  lad  about  fifteen  years  of  age  as  a 

g roper  object  upon  whom  he  might  let  loose  the  cruelty  of 
is  temper.  One  day,  as  I  was  sitting  alone  upon  a  bench 
in  the  school,  melancholy,  and  almost  ready  to  weep  at 
the  recollection  of  what  I  had  already  suffered,  and  ex- 
pecting at  the  same  time  my  tormentor  every  moment, 
these  words  of  the  Psalmist  came  into  my  mind  ;  **  I  will 
not  be  afraid  of  what  man  can  do  unto  me."  I  applied 
this  to  my  own  case,  with  a  degree  of  trust  and  confidence 
in  Crod  that  would  have  been  no  disgrace  to  a  much  more 
experienced  Christian.  Instantly  I  perceived  in  myself  a 
briskness  of  spirit  and  a  cheerfulness,  which  I  had  never 
before  experienced,  and  took  several  paees  up  and  down 
the  room  with  joyful  alacrity — His  gift  in  whom  I  trusted. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  me,  if  this  early  effort 
towards  the  blessed  God  had  beta  frequently  repeated  by 
me  X" 


CONVBR8ION    OF   KDWIN,     THB    PAGAN     KINO    Of' 
NORTHUMBRIAN    TO    CHRISTIANITY. 

Edwin,    having    succeeded    to    the   Northumbrian 
throne  when  hardly  out  of  his  cradle^  was  quickly 
set  aside,  and  then  stealthily  conveyed  away.     Ethel- 
frid,  who  had  usurped  his  crown,  sent  emissaries 
after  him  into  every  coraer  of  the  island  where  he 
took  temporary  shelter.     At  length  he  found  pro- 
tection at  the  court  of  Redwald,  King  of  East  Anglia. 
This   prince,   being  assiduously   plied  by  Ethelfrid 
with   promises   and  menaces,  began  to  waver.      A 
friend  of  Edwin  was  informed  of  this,  and  advised 
instant  flight.     The  royal  youth  had  just  retired  to 
rest,  but  he  hastily  left  his  chamber,  and  withdrew 
beyond  the  dwelling,  distracted  by  anxious  appre- 
hension.    He  had  already  wandered  over  most  of 
England,  in  quest  of  safety,  and  he  was  now  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  see  any  further  hope.     As  night  wore 
away,  he  probably  sank  into  an  agitated  slumber.    A 
majestic   personage    now    roused    attention,    whose 
countenance  and  dress   were   wholly   new.     Edwin 
strained  his  eyes  in  agony.     "  Wherefore,"  said  his 
unknown   visiter,    *'  sit   you   mourning   here,   while 
other  mortals  quietly  repose?"     He   was  answered, 
"  It  can  be  no  concern  of  yours,  whether  I  spend  the 
night  abroad,  or  on  my  couch.'*     The  figure  said: 
"  Do  not  think  me  unaware  of  your  distress.     I 
know  it  all.     What  will  you  give  me,  then,  to  set 
your  heart  at  ease,  and  make  Redwald  spurn  every 
overture  of  your  enemy  ?**     Edwin  eagerly  promised 
any  thing  that  ever  might  be  in  his  power.     "  Again, 
what  would  you  give,"  the  stranger  added,  "if  I 
should  enable  you,  not  only  to  trample  on  your  foes, 
but  also  to  outstrip  the  power  of  every  neighbouriDg 
king?**      Edwin  pledged  himself,  if  possible,  more 
largely  than  before.     He  was  then  asked:  "Should 
he  who  cheers  you  thus  with  unexpected  hopes,  be 
found  quite  equal  to  crown  them  with  success,  would 
you  take  hereafter  his  advice,  if  he  should  recommend 
a  course  of  life  different  from  any  followed  in  your 
family,  yet  far  more  excellent?"     This,  also,  met  with 
a  hearty  affirmative  reply.     "  When  this  signal  shall 
be  repeated,  remember ,  then,  your  pledge.**     As  these 
words  were  spoken,  the  figure  pressed  his  right  hand 
solemnly  on  Edwin's   head,  and   immediately  di^ 
appeared.     After  a  short  interval,  the  young  Nor- 
thumbrian  saw   that  kind   friend  approach,   whose 
warning  had  aroused  him  from  his  bed.     Now  he 
was,  however,  told  that  Redwald,  influenced  by  the 
queen,  had  not  only  given  up  every  thought  of  be- 
traying him   to  Ethelfrid,  but   was  even  ready  to 
furnish  him  with  troops,  for  driving  that  usurper 
from  his  throne.     He  did  aid  him  thus,  and  Edwia 
regained  his  patrimonial  sovereignty. 

After  his  triumphant  return  from  taking  vengeance 
upon  Quichelm,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  Pauhnns* 
desired  an  interview.  In  this,  he  slowly  raised  bis 
right  hand,  and  pressed  it  earnestly  upon  the  royal 
head.  Edwin  started,  and  trembled  violently.  "  You 
know  this  signal,'*  the  Italian  saidj  "you  know  it  to 
have  been  originally  given  by  one  whose  words  have 
most  exactly  been  fulfilled.  Remember,  then,  ptr 
pledge"  Edwin  fell  at  the  missionary's  feet,  and 
earnestly  inquired  his  meaning.  "  By  God's  mercy," 
Paulinus  added,  "  when  even  hope  had  fled,  your  lift 
was  saved.  By  the  same  mercy  you  have  wonderfully 
prevailed  over  all  your  enemies,  and  regained  your 
paternal  throne.  A  third,  and  a  greater  instance  of 
his  mercy,  yet  awaits  acceptance.  Redeem  yourpUigti 
and  the  God,  who  has  led  you  through  so  many 
dangers,  to  gain  and  to  secure  an  earthly  throne,  wili 

*  An  ItaiitB,  rsmisat  at  UitcMirt  of  ti^fUM^  aaAvksM 

come  to  England  as  a  Christian  missionary. 
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remain  yoov  friend  until  yon  reach  the  gloriee  of  his 
own  eternal  kingdom/'  Before  such  an  appeal, 
Edwin  was  powerless.  He  professed  himself  anxious 
to  redeem  his  pledge,  as  Paulinus  claimed }  and  he 
desii^  only  to  delay  baptism  until  he  could  receive 
It  in  company  with  his  leading  men. 

There,  duly  met  in  a  solemn  assembly,  and  Pauli- 
nas having  pleaded  in  favour  of  Christiaziity,  Coifl,  a 
Draidie  pontiff  apparently,  thus  addressed  ^e  roytl 
prendent : — ^'  It  seems  to  me,  O  king,  that  our 
patenud  gods  are  worthless,  for  no  one  has  worshipped 
thena  more  devoutly  than  myself;  yet  my  lot  has 
been  far  less  prosperous  than  that  of  many  others 
not  half  so  pious."  A  chief  then  said, — '^  The  life  of 
man,  O  king,  reminds  me  of  a  winter  feast,  around 
your  blazing  fire,  while  the  storm  howls,  or  the  snow 
drives  abroad.  A  distressed  sparrow  darts  within 
the  doorway:  for  a  moment  it  enjoys  the  cheering 
warmth  and  shelter  from  the. blast j  then,  shooting 
through  the  other  entrance,  it  is  lost  again.  Such  is 
man :  he  comes  we  know  not  whence,  hastily  snatches 
a  scanty  share  of  worldly  pleasure,  and  then  goes  we 
know  not  whither.  If  this  new  doctrine,  therefore, 
will  give  us  any  clearer  insight  into  things  that  so 
much  concern  us,  my  feeling  is  to  follow  it."  Before 
such  arguments,  resembling  so  strikingly  those  of 
Indian  warriors  in  America,  Northumbrian  paganism 
fell.  Coifi  was  foremost  in  making  war  upon  the 
superstition  which  had  so  severely  baulked  his  worldly 
hopes.  His  priestly  character  obliged  him  to  ride 
upon  a  mare,  and  forbade  him  to  bear  a  weapon. 
The  people,  therefore,  thought  him  mad  when  he 
appeared  upon  Edwin's  charger,  with  lance  in  hand. 
He  rode,  however,  to  a  famous  temple,  pierced  the 
idol  through,  and  ordered  the  building  to  be  burnt. 
Soon  afterwards,  Paulinus  kept  a  most  impressive 
Easter,  by  holding  a  public  baptism  at  York,  in 
which  Edwin,  his  principal  men,  and  a  great  multi- 
tude of  inferior  people,  were  solemnly  admitted  into 
the  Christian  church. Soames'  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 


8octxTT  is  making  a  rapid,  and  in  many  respects  a  grati- 
^iog  advance  in  wealth,  in  civilization,  in  mtellect :  let 
tu  do  our  utmost,  tluut  the  moral  and  religious  virtues 
may  follow  in  the  train,  encouraging  the  developement 
of  all  that  is  really  good,  and  counteracting  what  is 
evil.  Let  us  leave  the  world  wiser  and  better  than  we 
found  it,  and  we  shall  leave  it  happier.  It  may  be  urged 
that  our  single  exertions  cannot  do  much  to  item  the  vast 
tide  of  human  passions  and  vices  which  the  vortex  of 
society  sets  in  motion.  I  answer,  that  it  is  only  by  eaeh 
mdiridual  doing  his  utmost  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  without 
stopping  to  inquire  to  what  degree  others  may  be  disposed 
to  co-operate  with  him,  that  any  extensive  amelioration  of 
public  manners  can  take  effect.  Let  us  not  fbrget,  then, 
that  a  good  example  ig  the  best  of  all  nossible  instruction 
which  we  can  convey  to  others.  The  life  of  a  truly-good 
man,  I  mean,  of  course,  of  a  sincere  and  humble-minded 
Christian,  affords  the  most  convincing  of  all  public  lessons. 
Many  and  many  a  Christian  has  existed,  who»  with  no 
other  object  than  that  of  standing  one  day  before  God  with 
an  unsullied  conscience,  has  sone  through  his  unobtrusive 
course,  wholly  unsuspiebas  of  the  benefits  he  was  confer* 
ring,  though  meanwhile  the  silent  operation  of  his  example 
was  quietly  and  imperceptibly  moulding  men*s  minds  to  a 
conformity  of  feeling,  and  rendering  a  ^ooA  life  mors  gene- 
rally prevalent,  by  minting  it  more  fiusuliar,  and  more  ami*^ 
able. — Shuttikwossh. 


RsAsoif  is  always  striving,  always  at  a  loss ;  and  of  neces- 
sity  it  must  so  eome  to  pass,  while  it  is  exercised  about 
tnat  which  is  not  its  proper  object  Let  us  be  content  at 
last  to  know  God  by  bis  own  methods,  at  least  so  much  of 
him  as  ho  is  pleased  to  reveal  to  us  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. To  apprehend  them  to  be  the  word  of  God  is  ail 
our  reason  has  to  do,  for  all  beyond  it  is  the  work  of  faith, 
which  is  the  seal  of  Heaven  impressed  upon  our  human 
understanding. Dryden. 


THE  MINES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

VII.    Inclined  Plane  at  Wheal  FaiENDSHXP 

Copper-Mine. 

Among  those  works  of  art  which  are  most  remark- 
able for  their  magnitude  and  boldness^  there  are 
probably  few  more  interesting,  than  some  which  are 
occasionally  executed  in  the  deep  and  extensive  mines 
of  this  and  other  countries.  Works  of  this  kind 
arCj  however,  very  little  generally  known  j  certainly 
much  less  so  than  they  deserve  to  be,  a  circumstance 
occasioned  partly  by  the  local  position  of  mines, 
which  are  usually  situated  in  mountainous  and  barren 
districts,  remote  from  towns,  and  partly  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  mining  operations,  which  instead  of 
rising  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  conspicuous 
masses,  like  the  structures  of  the  architect  and  engi- 
neer, consist  of  excavations  buried  deep  below  it, 
which,  therefore,  however  great  their  magnitude  may 
be,  can  never  be  viewed  from  any  single  point,  or 
exhibit  the  unity  and  grandeur  possessed  by  works 
of  the  former  description. 

The.  annexed  sketch  represents  the  mouth  or 
entrance  of  an  inclined  plane,  at  an  extensive  copper- 
mine  called  Wheal  Friendship,  near  Tavistock  in 
Devonshire,  a  work  of  a  very  singular  nature,  there 
being  scarcely  any  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind. 

To  furnish  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
inclined  plane,  it  will  be  necessary  shortly  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  various  modes  by  which  access  is 
obtained  to  the  underground  workings  of  mines,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  ores  and  other  substances, 
which  are  required  to  be  brought  to  the  surface. 
They  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds : — Perpendicular  shafts 
or  pits, — Day-levels  or  adits, — and  lastly  (although 
but  rarely).  Inclined  planes,  as  in  the  case  before  us. 

The  pits  or  shafts  used  in  mines,  are  hy  far  the 
most  usual  and  important  means  of  access,  always 
penetrating  to  the  deepest  excavations.  They  are 
very  similar  to  common  wells,  but  of  larger  dimen- 
sions, most  generally  of  a  rectangular  form^  and 
supported,  when  necessary,  by  a  tiinber  framewoiic,  as 
noticed  in  a  former  article,  instead  of  by  brickwork. 
Shafts  have  been  carried  in  this  country  to  the  depth 
of  nearly  1600  feet,  and  in  others  to  between  two 
and  three  thousand. 

Day^evels  or  adits  are  simply  tunnels  or  horizon- 
tal passages,  which  are  excavated  from  the  lowest 
convenient  point  in  some  neighbouring  valley,  into 
the  side  of  the  hill  or  mountain,  in  which  the  mine 
is  situated.  They  are  similar  to  the  tunnels  occa- 
sionally excavated  for  canals  and  railways.  Where 
support  is  required,  it  is  generally  afforded  by 
timbering,  but  sometimes  also  by  walling.  They 
differ,  however,  from  ordinary  tunnels,  in  having 
but  one  outlet  at  the  surface,  instead  of  two,  the 
other  extremity  terminating  in  the  mine,  and  usually 
at  a  great  depth  from  the  surface.  Excavations  of 
this  kind  are  sometimes  carried  for  several  miles, 
although  not  commonly  in  a  direct  line. 

Inclined  planes  partake  both  of  the  nature  of 
shafts,  and  levels;  like  the  former,  they  penetrate  to 
the  deepest  excavations  of  the  mine,  and  hke  the 
latter,  serve  as  roads  for  the  carriage  of  ores,  and 
other  substances.  They  may,  in  fact,  be  considered 
as  inclined  tunnels,  having  but  one  communication 
with  the  surface. 

At  the  mine  called  Wheal  Friendship,  there  are 
two  incluied  planes,  distinguished  as  "  the  old'*  and 
'*  the  lias,"  both  beginning  near  the  same  point  on 
the  surface.  The  old  inclined  plane  was  about  500 
yards  in  length,  and  the  depth  at  the  end,  perpen- 
dicular from  the  surface,  was  600  feet,  the  angle  it 
formed  with  the  horizon,  behig  about  20  degrees. 
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This  plane  wu  in  nse  Air  ■  conrftlerabfe  time,  but 
rircumstooeca  rCDcIcred  it  cfeairable  to  form  another  of 
much  gKoler  depth,  which  was  begua  about  Kven  or 
eight  yeara  «iace,  and  is  now  in  use. 

This  inclined  plane  is  650  yards  in  length,  and 
sttaina  to  a  depth  of  about  1025  feet  perpendicular 
below  its  month,  or  1100  feet  below  the  surface, 
which  is  elevated  nearly  100  feet  higher  above  the 
end  of  the  plane,  than  it  is  near  its  mouth.  The 
inclination  which  it  forms  with  the  horizon,  varies 
from  thirty  to  forty-five  degrees,  an  angle  which  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  inchnation  of  the  highest  and 
most  abrupt  mountains,  in  this,  and  probably  any 
other  country,  and  consequently,  up  so  steep  an 
ascent,  no  carriage  could  be  propelled,  excepting  by 
tile  power  of  machinery. 

This  remarkable  tunnel  is  about  seven  feet  high, 
and  five  feet  wide,  and  is  supported,  where  oecessary, 
by  timbering,  except  for  a  short  distance  near  the 
sorface,  where  masonry  is  used.  A  railway,  consisting 
of  a  single  track  of  edge-raib,  is  carried  along  the 
plane,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  is  extended 
for  a  ihoK  distance  also  upon  tiie  surface.  The 
wagon  used  is  made  of  wrongbt-iron. 

The  power  used  for  drawing  up  the  wagon  and  its 
load,  which  consists  of  the  ores,  and  sometimes  the 
rock  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  is  that  of  a  large 
overshot  water-wheel,  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  five 
and  R-half  feet  in  breast,  which  is  turned  by  a  con- 
siderable stream  of  water,  which,  with  another  of 
oqual  size,  is  conducted  several  miles  through  a  teat, 
or  artificial  channel,  in  order  to  work  this,  and  the 
otlwr  machinery  belonging  to  the  mines.  These  two 
■tnams  furaiah  a  constant  supply  of  more  than  5000 
gallons  per  minute.  The  water-wheel  is  erected  at 
the  snr^e,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  month  of 
the  inclined  plane,  and  is  connected  with  the  wagon 
which  it  draws  up,  by  a  strong  chain  passing  over 
ToUers,  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet. 

Although  the  length  and  inclination  of  the  plane 
have  been  given  in  a  manner  sufficiently  intelligible 
to  those  conversant  with  subjects  of  the  kind,  there 
are  probably  many  persons  who  will  be  unable  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  these  particulars,  unless 
placed  before  them  in  the  more  obvious  and  familiar 
light  of  an  elevation  above,  instead  of  an  excavation 
below,  the  surfacs  of  the  earth.  This  may,  perhaps, 
be  done  in  the  following  manner.     The  height  of  St. 


Paul's  Cathedral,  to  the  top  of  the  ball  u 
SCO  feet;  supposing,  therefore,  that  two  1 
equal  altitude  were  placed  upon  it,  we  shoi 
eUualion  of  1U80  feet,  answering  nearly  1 
pendicular  Jeplh  of  the  end  of  the  inci 
below  its  mouth,  which  was  before  state 
feet.  If  from  this  immense  elevation,  « 
two  ropes  or  imaginary  lines,  about  four 
to  be  extended  through  the  air,  following 
Ludgate  Hill,  and  reaching  the  ground  at 
end  of  Fleet  Street,  (a  distance  of  above  i 
the  length  aud  tlope  of  the  inclined  plai 
pretty  correctly  figured  to  the  im^^nation 

Any  description  of  the  mine  itself,  wooU 
the  Umits  of  this  article;  it  may  be  addet 
that  besides  the  work  we  have  been  consid 
are  at  Wheal  Friendship,  five  or  six  pita 
some  going  nearly  to,  and  others  exceedin) 
of  1000  feet,  and  levels  (or  horizontal  n 
passages)  to  the  aggregate  extent  of  sei 
the  latter  being  placed  one  below  the  othe 
sixty  feet  apart,  and  communicating  with 

Upon  the  surface,  besides  the  water- wbei 
at  the  inclined  plane,  there  are  four  otha 
size  (one  being  fifty  feet  in  diameter), 
smaller  ones,  all  being  turned  by  ibi 
streams  of  water  before  noticed  as  being 
to  the  mine  for  this  purpose,  by  artificia 
Four  of  these  large  wheds  are  employed  i 
out  the  water,  which  accumulates  in  such 
in  the  subterranean  workings,  that  it  is  u 
raise  a  stream  of  700  or  8U0  gallons  per 
prevent  the  mine  from  being  inundated. 

This  slight  description  may,  perhaps 
afford  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  mag 
extent  of  those  operatitms,  which  it  is  n 
carry  on  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  ii 
procure  those  metallic  substances,  with  tJ 
properties  of  which,  every  person  most  b 
although  comparatively  few  are  acquainlet 
history,  and  the  processes  by  which  they  ai 
It  is  needless  to  remmd  the  reader,  how  i 
abundant  supply  of  the  metals  is,  to  a  cii 
of  society,  or  to  point  out  their  varied : 
utility,  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  widi 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind  *. 


•  See  SnlurJav  Uanciii 
asd333:  iDd  Vol.  VI.,  p. 


«,  Vol.  IV  .  p.  «i  V<A.\ 


IHCLIXED  TLAXK  AT  wsEAL  raiEXDSHir  coPFxa-juxB. 


SSmXfSi  psUUwllqr  JOHN  WILUAU  fABKER,  Wm  Snura;  tad mU bran 
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THE  CITY  OF  CORDOVA,  IN  SPAIN. 

I. 

CoRDOTA,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  kingdom  of 
that  name,  and  the  second  city  in  the  Spanish  pro- 
vince of  Andalusia,  stands  upon  the  right  hank  of' 
the  rirer  Guadalquivir,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of 
mountains  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  though  the 
exact  period  of  its  foundation  is  unknown.  Under 
the  Romans  it  bore  the  names  of  Corduba  and  Colonia 
Patricia,  and  was  a  place  of  importance,  especially 
as  a  seat  of  learning.  Its  academy  was  higlily 
celebrated  as  a  school  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy ) 
and  among'  the  eminent  men  who  were  bom  m  ihe 
city,  the  two  Senecas — ^the  rhetorician  and  the  philo* 
sopher — and  the  poet  Lucan,  stand  conspicuous. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Cordova,  with 
the  rest  of  Spain,  was  subdued  by  the  Groths,  and 
remained  in  their  hands  until  the  descent  of  the 
Saracens  in  the  eighth  century.  But  in  the  year 
711,  when  Roderic,  ''the  last  of  the  Goths,"  had 
been  defeated,  in  the  funous  battle  of  Xeres  by 
Tarik,  the  Mohammedan  leader,  a  detachment  of  700 
horse  surprised  Cordova  in  a  night-assault,  and 
drove  the  governor,  with  400  adherents,  mto  the 
great  church.  Here  the  Christiana  fortified  them- 
selves, and,  as  water  was  conveyed  to  them  under- 
ground from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  mountauia, 
they  were  [able  to  maintain  thenr  position  for  three 
months.  It  happened,  however,  (according  to  the 
Arabian  writers,)  that  a  black  man,  of  the  Modem 
army,had  been  captured  by  the  besieged,  and  as  thej 
had  never  seen  a  human  being  of  &e  same  colour 
before,  they  led  the  unfortunate  prisoner  to  their  con- 
duit of  water,  with  a  serious  hitention  of  washing 
him  white !  After  seven  days  of  confinement,  this 
man  contrived  to  effect  bis  escape,  and  having  in- 
formed his  commander  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
place  was  supplied  with  water,  the  conduit  was  dis- 
covered and  stopped. 

The  besieged  had  now  no  hope  of  ddiverance,  yet 
when  safety  was    oiTered    them    on    condition  of 
becoming  Mohammedans,   or  paying  tribute,   they 
firmly  refused  to  submit,  and  the  church  being  set  on 
fire  around  them,  they  perished  fai  the  flames. 

Scarcely  fifty  years  after  this  event,  Cordova  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Mohammedan  empire  in 
Spain,  and  the  seat  of  an  independent  sovereignty, 
which  wis  dignified  by  the  title  of  the  Western 
Kalipbate.  On  the  subversion  of  the  house  of  Om- 
maiySy  in  Asia,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Abassides 
to  the  Caliphate  of  Damascus,  Abdurrahman,  the 
sole  wardfor  of  the  exiled  family,  passed  over  into 
Spain)  after  a  socoessftd  struggle,  he  established 
himself  king  of  the  Moorish  possessions,  and  fixed 
his  royal  resldaiee  at  Cordova  in  the  year  759. 
"  Then ,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  leaned  traveller  of 
the  last  century,  ^  began  those  flourishing  ages  of 
Arabian  gaUastry  and  raagnifioence,  which  rendered 
the  Moon  of  Spain  superior  to  all  thrir  contempo- 
raries in  arts  and  arras,  and  made  Cmrdova  one  of ' 
tha  most  splendid  dtiea  of  the  worid.  During  the 
course  of  two  centuries  this  court  continued  to  be 
the  resort  of  all  piofessofs  of  the  polite  arts,  and  of 
sudi  as  Tafaied  themselves  upon  their  military  and 
knightly  aocompUahments,  while  the  rest  of  Europe , 
was  buried  in  ignorance,  debased  by  brutality  of 
mfmners,  or  distraeted  by  superstitious  disputes. 
Cerdova  bettine  the  centre  of  politeness,  industry, 
said  genius.  Tilts  and  tournaments,  with  other 
costly  shows,  were  long  the  darling  pastimes  of  a 
wealthy  m^  happy  people  -,  and  this  was  the  only 


kingdom  in  the  west  where  geometry,    astronomy, 
and  physic,  were  regularly  studied.** 

Cordova  increased  greatly  in  size  and  beauty  under 
the  rule  of  Abdurrahman  :  that  monarch  surrounded 
the  town  with  a  wall,  built  a  magnificent  palace  with 
delightful  gardens,  and  began  the  erection  of  the 
Great  Mosque,  which  became  afterwards  so  celebrated 
throughout  the  Mohammedan  world.  His  successors 
followed  in  the  same  course.  In  the  tenth  century 
the  houses  of  Cordova  were  numbered,  and  found  te 
amount  to  213,077,  inhabited  by  the  common  people, 
and  60,300  occupied  by  the  nobles,  ministers^  se- 
cretaries, military  people,  and  other  dependants  of  the 
state,  besides  hotels,  baths,  and  taverns  5  the  shops 
were  80,455. 

An  Arabian  writer,  of  a  subsequent  date,  relates  in 
one  of  his  works,  that  through  Cordova,  with  the 
continuations  of  its  suburbs,  he  had  travelled  ten 
miles  by  the  light  of  lamps  along  an  uninterrupted 
extent  of  buildings;  it  is  further  said,  that  the 
buildings  extended  to  a  length  of  twenty-four  miles 
one  way,  and  six  miles  the  other,  all  this  space  being 
covered  with  houses,  palaces,  mosques,  and  gardens, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir. 

The  Moorish  inhabitants  of  this  famous  city  were 
distinguished  in  many  respects  from  those  of  other 
large  tewns  in  Spain.     They  were  notorious,  even  to 
a  proverb,  for  resisting  their  kings  and  abusing  their 
rulers,  on  which  account  one  of  their  governors 
likened  them  to  *'  the  camel,  which,'*  said  he,  "fails 
not  to  complain,  whether  you  lighten  or  aggravate 
its  burden,  so  that  there  is  no  discovering  what  they 
are  pleased  with,  that  you  may  seek  it,  nor  what  ther 
dislike,  that  you  may  avoid  it."    They  were  remark- 
able, idso,  according  to  the  Arabian  writers,  for  the 
elegance  of  their  dress,  for  an  attention  to  the  duties 
of  their  religion,  for  the  pride  which  they  took  m 
their  great  mosque,  for  a  disposition  to  destroy  wine- 
shops wherever  they  might  be  discovered,  and  yet  to 
connive  at  various  forbidden  practices,  and  for  the 
glory  which  they  attached  to  nobility  of  descent,  as 
well  as  to  warlike  enterprise  and  science.   The  nobles 
of  the  city,  also,  were  renowned  for  their  habits  ot 
splendour  and  magnificence. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Cordova  did  not  decline 
while  the  city  was  under  the  domination  of  the 
Saracens.  In  the  reign  of  the  second  Alhakam, 
during  the  tenth  century,  it  possessed  a  royal  library 
of  400,000  volumes,  which  had  been  collected  from 
distant  countries,  at  a  cost  exceedingly  great;  and 
among  the  whole  number,  there  was  scarcely  cme 
which  had  not  been  carefully  examined  by  the  Kalipb 
himself,  and  which  had  not,  written  in  it,  by  his  own 
hand,  the  genealogy,  birth,  and  death  of  its  author. 
The  high  estimation,  indeed,  in  which  books  were 
held,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
practice  of  collecting  them,  e?en  for  the  purpose  of 
ostentation}  for  we  are  told  that  the  wealthy  and  the 
rich  in  Cordova  were  the  most  impassioned  biblio- 
n)aniacs  in  the  world.  An  Arabian  writer  gives  ns 
the  following  amusing  instance. 

"  During  my  residence  in  Cordova,  I  attended 
the  book-maricet  for  a  considerable  time,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  certain  work  which  I  was  very 
anxious  to  obtain  j  and  at  length,  to  my  great  joy,  it 
presented  itself  in  an  elegant  hand  with  an  appro- 
priate commentary.  I  then  bid  for  it,  and  kept  in- 
creasing my  bidding;  but  still  it  returned  to  the 
crier  though  the  price  was  exceaaive.  Surprised  at 
this,  I  asked  the  man  to  show  me  who  had  outbid 
me  for  this  book,  to  a  sum  so  much  beyond  its 
worth ;  and  he  pointed  out  a  person  in  the  dress  of 
a  magistrate,  to  whom,  on  approaching,  Laaidj  'May 
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God  exalt  his  worship  the  doctor !  if  you  are  desirous 
of  this  book,  I  will  relinquish  it;  for  through  our 
mutual  biddings,  the  price  is  much  above  its  value.* 
lie  replied,  '  I  am  no  doctor^  neither  do  I  know 
what  the  book  contains,  but  I  am  anxious  to  complete 
a  library  which  I  am  forming,  that  I  may  appear 
respectable  among  the  chiefs  of  the  city;  and  as 
there  yet  remains  a  vacant  place  capable  of  holding 
this  book,  which  is  beautifully  written  and  elegantly 
bound,  I  admire  it,  and  care  not  how  high  I  raise  its 
price ;  praise  to  God  for  the  means  he  has  been  pleased 
to  grant  me,  which  are  not  small  !*  Being  at  last 
induced  to  abandon  the  competition,  I  said,  *  Well ! 
means  are  not  abundant  except  with  one  like  thee, 
and  according  to  the  proverb,  *  He  who  has  no  teeth, 
gives  away  the  nut.*  I,  who  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
contents  of  this  book,  and  wish  to  make  some  use 
of  it,  having  but  scanty  means,  am  of  necessity  de- 
barred from  it.* " 

The  first  decline  of  Cordova  is  coincident  with  the 
jealousies  and  dissensions  which  distracted  the 
Moorish  power  in  Spain  after  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century ;  the  fatal  blow  was  given  to  its  prosperity 
in  the  year  1236,  when  it  was  re- conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Fernando  the  saint  (as  he  is  called), 
who  banished  all  the  Moslem  inhabitants.  "  When 
they  were  gone,"  says  a  modem  traveller,  ''  Cordova 
remained  desolate;  the  grass  sprang  up  in  its  streets 
and  in  its  court-yards,  and  the  cooling  music  of  its 
fountains  murmwed  unheard.  At  length,  by  grants 
of  houses  and  lands  with  exemption  from  taxes, 
a  few  thriftless  people  were  induced  to  emigrate  from 
other  parts  of  Spain,  and  settle  in  the  newly-con- 
quered region.  The  descendants  of  these  men  form 
the  scanty  population  of  the  eoiuitxy  as  it  exists  at 
the  present  day." 

The  situation  of  Cerdora  is  very  beautifid;  or,  as 
Mr.  Inglis  says,  it  is  '^  truly  delightful.  East  and 
west  flows  the  Guadalquivir, — ^the  level  stripe  that 
lies  along  its  banks,  rick  in  every  production  that  ia 
congenial  to  the  climate  of  Andalusia;  a  range  of 
low  hills  wooded  to  the  smnmit,  and  diversified  by 
gardens^  orange-groves,  and  conntry-houses,  stretch, 
parallel  with  &e  river,  bounding  the  prospect  to  the 
south,  while  the  elevated  chain  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
pushes  forward  its  picturesque  out-posts  almost  to 
the  walls  of  the  city." 

Like  a  great  many  other  cities,  however,  Cordova 
looks  best  at  a  distance;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty.  The  P/ajwJtfayor,  or  Great  Square, 
is  sooEiewhat  distingnished  for  its  sice,  its  regularity, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  cok>nnade  by  ^ich  it  is  sur- 
rounded. A  part  of  the  town  is  of  Roman,  and  a 
part  of  Moorish  origin;  many  of  the  houses  are  in 
ruins.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  Alcazar,  or 
ancient  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings ;  they  now  form 
a  part  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace.  The  great 
mosque  has  been  nsed  as  the  Cathedral  since  the 
recovery  of  the  city  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  bridge  of  Cordova,  which  our  readers  will  see 
delineated  in  our  engraving,  is  a  magnificent  structure  3 
its  length  is  1000  feet,  and  the  number  of  its  arches 
sixteen.  Tradition  relates  that  there  was  formerly  a 
bridge  over  tiie  Guadalquivir,  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  present  structure,  about  200  years  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain;  but  this  edifice  being 
greatly  decayed,  the  Moors  built  the  original  of  the 
existing  bridge  about  the  year  721.  About  the  close 
of  the  eighth  century,  it  was  restored  throughout  by 
Hisham  the  son  of  Abdurrahman;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  happened  on  a  certain  day  to  ask  one  of  his 
ministers  what  the  people  of  Cordova  said  of  the 
work.     •''They  say  the  prince's  motive  for  this  is 


only  that  he  may  pass  over  it  to  the  chase,"  was  the 
reply,  upon  hearing  which  Hisham  bound  himself  by 
an  oath  never  to  cross  the  bridge,  a  vow  which  he 
scrupulously  fulfilled.  In  the  river  are  erected  several 
mills,  which  are  wori^  by  the  stream,  for  the  grind- 
ing of  com* 

In  ancient  times  Cordova' was  distbguished  for 
excellence  in  a  variety  of  mannfactoree.  Its  leather 
was  especially  celebrated,  and  the  term  eerdovan,  or, 
as  we  say,  oordmaim,  has  been  long  used  to  denote 
the  kind  of  leather  prepared  after  the  fashion  origi- 
nally practised  in  this  city.  Mr.  Muiphy  observed, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  a  collection 
of  the  tan-pits  which  were  employed  in  the  process  ; 
they  were  formed  of  baked  earth,  a  material  much 
used  by  the  Moors  in  Spain.  In  all  the  different 
stages  of  the  manufacture,  the  skill  of  the  Moorish 
artisans  was  remarkable  :  afler  having  prepared  the 
skins  with  various  ingredients,  they  dyed  them  of 
lively  ooloun,  such  as  blue,  green,  and  scarlet,  and- 
then  finished  by  imparting  to  them  such  a  degree  of 
brilliancy  as  gave  them  the  appearance  of  having  been 
varnished.  La  Borde  says,  that  this  branch  of  in^ 
dustry  is  still  carried  on  in  a  few  places  in  Anda- 
lusia ;  it  was  almost  destroyed  on  the  expulsion  o£ 
the  Moors,  who  carried  it  with  them  to  Morocco. 

Cordova  itself  possesses  at  the  present  day  scarcely 
any  manufactures  at  all;  a  small  quantity  of  ribbons, 
hats,  baize,  &c.  is  all  that  is  now  fabricated  in  this 
once  productive  dty. 


Thb  sober  and  industrious  maa  hath  ^the  heartfelt 
pleasure  that  he  it  carrying  home  the  children*!  bread,  or 
perhaps  the  staff  of  life,  to  a  worn-out  father  or  mother^ 
who  Ibd  him  while  he  was  as  yet  even  more  helpless  than 
they.  And  if  he  lingers  not  on  his  way,  nor  himself  dries 
up  the  source  from  whence  should  flow  these  blessings  of 
his  hearth  and  home,  then  he  reaps  the  glad  harvest  of  his 
industry ;  the  more  glad,  in  that  it  is  of  his  own  sowing* 
He  will  prise  this  more  deariy,  if  he  thinks  how  he  may 
mar  and  ruffle  tlie  sweet  tranquillity  of  hit  homestead,  if 
when  he  hath  tarried  long  at  the  drink,  and  reason  is 
drowned  in  the  cup,  and  he  reeleth  home  in  folly  or  in 
fierceness,  and  scareth  his  little  ones,  and  the  kiss  of  wel- 
come is  pushed  aside  with  a  curse,  and  fear  inhabits  the 
dwelling  of  love.  When  for  the  word  of  a  ikther  ■  know- 
ledge, or  the  teaching  of  a  father's  experience,  or  the  blestr 
ing  of  a  father's  affection,  is  heard  the  idiot  gabUe  of  un- 
meaning wrath,  or  of  whining  foolishness ;  the  natural 
feelings  ci  childhood  are  then  most  painfiilly  distorted : 
they  would  fain  love  and  reverence  the  parent ;  they  are 
afraid  to  love  him  then ;  or  shall  their  reverence  for  him 
lead  them  even  to  tread  in  his  staggering  stepa?  Well 
might  the  wise  king  ask,  <  Who  hath  woe?  Who  hath 
sorrow?  Who  hath  contentions?  Who  hath  babbling? 
Who  hath  wounds  without  cause  ?  Who  hath  redness  of 
eyes  ?'  *  They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine,  they  that  go  to 
seek  mixed  drink.*  They  nave  stricken  me,  saith  the 
drunkard,  and  I  was  not  sick ;  they  have  beaten  me,  and 
I  knew  it  not :  when  shall  I  awake  ?  I  will  seek  it  yet 
again.'  If  the  head  of  the  fkmily  be  thus  sick,  most  surely 
will  the  whole  heart  be  faint,  and  every  member  be  made 
to  suffer ;  and  if  the  wages  of  industry  be  thus  abused,  the 
blessed  links  which  would  bind  a  man  to  oontentBksnt  and 
happiness  are  broken.— —Landon's  Sermons, 

KINO  Charles's  golosit  buus. 

♦  ■•  ••- 

1.  Urge  no  healths. 

2.  Profane  no  divine  ordinances. 

3.  Touch  no  state  matters. 

4.  Reveal  no  secrets. 

5.  Pick  ao  quarrels. 

6.  Make  no  oemparisoos.  , 

7.  Maintain  no  ill  opinions. 
6.  Keep  no  bad  company. 
9.  Encourage  no  vice. 

10.  Make  no  long  meals. 

1 1.  Repeat  no  grievances^ 

12.  Lay  no  wagers. 
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tHE  MUSHROOM. 


Tbib  well-known  production  belongs  to  the  tribe 
of  fiingi.  Tlie  ftingi  appear  to  form  the  last  Unk 
in  the  chain  of  vegetable  life,  connecting  oi^aniasd 
bodies  with  iaorganized  matter.  "  In  simplicity  of 
form  and  structure,  they  differ  widely  from  tiie  other 
vegetable  tribes,  as  they  present  neither  leaves  nor 
flowers.  Destined  to  spring  up  in  the  midst  of 
corruption,  and  to  dnw  their  nourishment  from 
putrefaction,  the  tetidioos  observer  turns  from  them 
with  diagnst ;  and  the  true  naturalist,  while  aware  of 
their  importance  in  the  scale  of  nature,  finding  them 
too  perishable  in  their  nature  to  be  easily  preserved 
in  his  cabinet,  too  capriciooa  in  their  growth  to  be 
cultivated  in  his  garden,  and  too  sportive  in  their 
forms  to  be  successfully  delineated  with  his  pencil, 
leaves  them  with  regret,  to  rot  on  the  dunghill,  or 
to  wither  in  the  wood," 

lliey  were  formerly  supposed  to  spring  from  the 
glutinous  results  of  putrefied  subsUnces,  but  the 
viser  vieTCS  of  later  philosophers  have  clearly  shown 
that  the  impious  doctrine  of  organized  bodies  being 
produced  from  inorgaoized  matter,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  creative  power  of  the  Maker  of  all 
things,  is  a  wicked  fallacy,  and  utterly  at  variance 
with  all  the  laws  of  nature  as  far  as  our  Umited 
powers  have  been  able  to  trace  them. 

For  a  long  time  the  seeds  of  the  mushroom-tribe 
remained  undiscovered;  but  recent  and  more  care- 
fnl  observations  have  shown  their  existence,  though 
their  minute  size  renders  them  very  difficult  of 
detecUon.  Perhaps  no  class  of  vegetables  is  more 
widely  distributed  than  that  of  the  fnngi ;  for  not  only 
do  the  beleti  which  are  found  on  decayed  wood,  and  ou 
the  borders  of  forests  i  the  toadstools,  the  puff-balls,  and 
m  variety  of  other  larger  species,  belong  to  this  tribe ; 
but  every  indication  of  mouldiness  on  old  leather, 
badly-preserved  fruit,  mildew,  &c.,  is  but  a  collection  of 
innumerable  minute  productions  of  the  some  nature. 

"  The  fhngi  exhibit  some  of  the  finest  colours  of 
the  vegeUble  kingdom.  Nature  having  withheld 
from  this  portion  of  her  plants,  those  flowers  which 
form  the  chief  beauUes  of  the  higher  orders,  and 
even  the  leaves  with  which  they  are  clothed,  has 
profiuely  scattered  her  colours  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  mushrooms,  ornamenting  the  c^)  with 
one  colour,  the  gills  with  a  second,  and  the  stem  with 
a  third.  Let  but  the  lover  of  natural  beauty  free  his 
mind  from  prejudice,  and  then  examine  the  forms  and 
colouring  of  the  fungi,  and  he  will  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  many  of  them  rival  in  symmetry  and 
■plendour,  the  rose  and  the  lily,  those  gaudy  orna- 
ments of  Flora." 

Beautiful,  however,  as  some  of  these  vegetable  pro- 
dnctloas  ore,  and  naeful  as  other  kintb  prove  to 


mankind,  yet  the  greatest  portion  of  these  tKI 
noxious  if  not  poisonous,  and  so  little  difTera 
times,  exists  tMtween  the  wholesome  and  the 
rious  species,  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  tt 
distinguished.  In  general  we  ought  to  r^ 
those  which  grow  on  the  skirts  of  woods,  i 
decayed  trees,  those  whose  smell  is  displMii 
taste  hot  to  the  palate,  all  those  which  when  1 
give  out  a  milky  juice,  and  generally  all  tf 
finely  coloured.  lu  many  parts  abroad,  he 
some  of  the  noxious  kinds  are  eaten,  after 
pickled  or  boiled ;  it  is  said  that  the  poisonoua  i 
is  soluble,  and  therefore  extracted  by  the  1 
however  this  may  Ikv  the  experiment  is  too  dao 
to  be  attempted,  and  tlie  only  kinds  of  fungi 
in  England  decidedly  fit  for  the  table,  are  the  « 
mushroom,  and  the  champignon. 

The  Common  Mushroom  is  found  in  its  eail 
as  a  huttoit.  When  its  cap  is  in  the  for* 
roundish  Itnob,  as  seen  ia  the  cngrni'ing,  and 
adult  state,  when  it  appears  like  an  inverted  s 
its  substance  is  fleshy,  and  its  gills  (the  unde 
have  a  pinkish  hue,  perceptible  even  wbfli 
colour  is  daricened  by  age,  the  smell  also  ts  agr 


.Thi  Toadstool,  Agaiieta  avatal ', 
The  Toadstool,  on  the  contrary,  which  most 
resembles  it,  is  more  flimsy  in  its  texture,  exhi 
unpleasant  odour,  and  the  gills  are  of  a  dark  ( 
neariy  black,  without  the  least  blush  of  pink,  ai 
come  almost  fluid  when  bruised  between  the  fli 


The  Champignon,  the  other  ^teciaa  of  i 
fungus,  is  not  so  readily  distinguished  bon 
other  small  sorts  f  it  gen^«lly  growa  ini,circk4 
of  a  light-brown  colour  and  conical  aiia^,  Uu 

Those,  however,  who  are  not  •ccnstonsdto 
mushrooms,  should  be  cxtrrai^  caotlewilk' 
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ing  any  ot  the  imBlIer  kinds  for  the  purpose  of  food. 
Some  people  an  ia  the  h&bit  of  placing  a  silver 
teaqtooa  in  the  water  in  which  they  boil  musbroomB, 
believing  that  if  they  are  noxious  the  silver  will  be 
turned  black ;  but  although  this  may  take  place  in 
the  case  of  the  moat  hurtful,  it  ia  not  so  certaiu 
when  applied  as  a  test  to  the  less  dangerous  kinds. 

The  three  following  species  of  fungi  are  decidedly 
poiaoiMMu. 


THE   USEFUL  ARTS.     NcIII. 


Thk  ToQler  grindi  the  com  delivered  to  him,  and  lorti  tbe 
flour  into  thres  qualitieg,  called  Jintt,  tecondt,  and  third*. 
The  first  ii  employed  far  frmcA-bread,  and  for  the  finest 
and  whitest  tort  of  wheat  en-bresd  coaiumed  in  latge  towni. 
^outeAoM-faread  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  flrtta  and 
lecondi,  with,  occasioDsUy,  soioe  proportion  of  thirds. 
Brouw-bread  ia  made  IVora  a  mistuie  of  ttie  better  boulted 
flour,  with  the  meal  as  it  leaves  the  mill-stones ;  tbe  portion 
of  hrsn  contained  in  this  kind  of  bread  gives  tbe  colour, 
and  being  of  a  reiinoui  nature,  impart*  medicinal  pro- 
pertiei  to  the  bread,  which  renders  it  wholesome  to  some, 
nnd  the  reverse  to  other,  conititutbns. 

Salt  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  bread,  improving  iti 
flavour  and  rendering  it  lighter.  Tbe  proportion  to  be 
nicd  varies,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  flour;  about 
seven  pounds  to  every  (bur  hundred  weight  of  flour  is  the 
average  auantity. 

Many  bakers  add  potaloei  to  the  flour.  Tlie  potatoes 
are  tteomed  till  they  become  meattf,  and  are  then  pounded 
One;  this  meal  is  mixed  up  with  cold  water,  to  the  consist- 
ence of  cream,  and  being  made  to  ferment  by  the  addition 
of  yeast,  (whish  will  ba  preiently  described.)  it  is  added  to 
the  Hour  daring  the  process  of  making  the  bread.  The 
■dniitnra  of  potatoss  neither  Injures  the  quality  nor  the 
wbaleauoeness  of  the  bread;  but  «du Iterations,  which  are 
■M  so  loiHeont  are  lometiDies  had  recourse  to,  for  the  pur- 


the  bread  white  when  formed  of  second  flour,  &C.  The  ui. . 
□f  alum  is  liable  to  this  objection,  as  being  positively 
iUJurioQS  to  the  health ;  it  is  employed  to  lighten  the  dough. 

Before  bread  ia  made,  a  certain  preparation  called 
ferment,  or  Uaven,  must  be  obtained,  for  the  purpose  of 
mahiag  the  dough  rise,  or  become  light  and  spongy,  in 
consequence  of  its  undergoing  one  stage  of  the  chemical 
action  called  JermetUation.  It  is  found  oy  experience  that 
this  acdon  is  most  resdilv  and  perfectly  brought  about  by 
introducing  a  portion  of  dough  which  has  already  fermented 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  is  called  leaven,  or  by  adding  to 
the  dough  some  liquid  in  a  fermenting  state;  this  liquid  is 
Uiually  what  is  called  yeatl,  the  froth  that  rises  to  the  top 
of  malt  liquor,  while  fermenting. 

If  this  yeast  were  taken  from  strong  beer,  tbe  quaotily  of 
hops  employed  in  the  brewing  would  impart  a  disagreeably 
bitter  taste  to  the  bread.  It  must  either  be  yeast  from  ale, 
or  yeast  made  on  purpose  for  the  baker.  In  groat  cities, 
baker's  feast  is  usually  made  by  boiling  malt  and  hops  as 
if  for  brewing;  when  the  wort*  is  cool,  a  quantity  of  flour 
is  mixed  up  with  it,  and  brewer's  yeast  is  added  to  excito 
fermentation;  when  this  begins  to  decline,  the  Biixture  is 
shained,  and  ii  ready  for  use. 

In  remote  districts,  where  yeast  for  baking  canttot  bo 
obtained  as  often  as  it  is  wanteo,  leaven  is  employed  instead 
of  it.  Flour  and  water  are  well  mixed  up  into  a  stiff  dough, 
which  is  set  in  a  warm  place,  and  undergoes  a  spontaneous 
fermentation;  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  form  in  the 
mass,  giving  It  that  porous  spongy  texture  which  is  obserr 
able  in  all  bread,  and  causing  the  dough  to  swell  up  or 
rise;  it  also  becomes  rather  sour:  in  this  state  it  is  leaven, 
and  is  capable  of  exciting  a  similar  fermentation  in  other 
dough  sooner  than  would  be  produced  spontaneously,  for  it 
usually  takes  a  fortnight  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  bring 
on  this  action.  Hence  a  piece  of  thi*  prepared  dough  is 
added  to  the  batch  of  which  the  bread  is  to  be  made. 

When  bread  is  made  in  tbe  usual  way  and  in  large 
quantities,  the  following  is  the  process.  The  requisite 
proportion  of  yeast  is  diluted  with  hot  water  till  the  mixture 
IS  of  the  temperature  of  100  degrees;  some  salt  is  added, 
and  the  liquor  poured  into  a  wooden  kneadivg-trovgh. 
One  third  of  the  whole  quantity  of  flour  about  to  be  made 
into  bread  is  first  mixed  with  the  liquor,  being  well  worked 
with  the  hands,  until  the  combination  is  thoroughly  effected 
end  the  mass  free  fhim  lumps;  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
trough  is  covered  up  closely,  and  the  mixture  is  left  for 
several  hours,  during  which  time  a  fermentaliou  com- 
mences, and  the  mass  swells:  when  this  hrs  vnTed  at  the 
proper  staf^e,  the  wbols  is  gradually  incmporated  with  a 
new  quantity  of  cold,  or  luke-warm,  water,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  with  some  salt  dissolved  in  it.  The 
remainder  of  the  flour  is  then  sdded,  and  the  whole  again 
kneaded  and  worked  together  to  a  uniform  consistence  of 
a  stiff  paste— this  is  dough.  The  dough  is  again  left  for 
an  hour  or  two,  tilt  It  begins  to  worit  ana  swell  again,  when 
it  becomes  sufficiently  spongy,  it  b  made  np  into  loaves 
and  put  into  the  oven. 

The  oven  is  a  chamb»  built  of  flre-bricks,  end  having 
an  arched  roof  or  dome,  with  a  flat  floor  of  tiles;  it  is 
generally  underground,  or  if  not,  its  walls  should  be  sufB- 
ciently  thick  to  obviate  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation. 
Wood,  when  sufficiently  abundant,  constitutes  tbe  fuel  for 
heating  the  oven.  A  quantity  of  small  brushwood,  with 
lar^r  logs  and  billets  of^  wood,  not  yielding  tnrpentioe  oc 
resin  in  burning,  is  piled  up  on  the  tile  floor  and  set  on 
Bre;  when  thoroughly  lighted  the  door  of  the  oven  Is 
closed,  a  small  aperture  only  being  left  to  supply  air,  and 
as  soon  as  the  fuel  is  burnt  out,  the  ashes  an  hastily  swept 
out  and  the  bread  put  in. 

But  in  this  country,  where  wood-fhel  is  every  day  beoom* 
ing  more  expensive,  ovens  are  heated  with  coal,  a  separate 
furnace  bein^  constructed  adjoining  tbe  oven,  with  a  flue 
which  opens  into  it;  another  fkinnel  over  the  mouth  allows 
the  escape  of  the  smoke.  A  fire  being  made  in  the  ftir- 
nace,  the  bread  is  not  put  into  tbe  oven  till  all  smoke  has 
ceased,  or  till  the  fire  bum*  quite  clear;  the  strong  draught 
np  the  funnel  prevents  any  soot  lodging  in  the  oven  by 
earning  the  smoke  up  before  it. 

The  loaves  of  bread  are  placed  regulsrlf  on  the  tile 
floor,  touching  each  other,  the  largest  sise  being  put  in 
first,  to  give  thero  more  time  to  bake.  When  tbe  oven  is 
filled,  the  door  is  shut,  and  the  heat  kept  up  for  two  houre. 
which  time  is  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  sixed  loaves. 
*  Tbw«  Icrnu  will  be  eiplained  in  a  luUequent  paper. 
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The  leavei,  toucliin^  each  other,  ore  not  hrowned,  or 
made  crusty,  on  their  sides  which  are  in  contact,  and  the 
bottom,  which  rests  on  the  tiles,  though  more  heated  than 
the  sides,  is  less  crusted  than  the  top,  which  alone  is  ex- 
jposed  to  the  ftill  heat;  these  are  the  causes  of  the  difference 
m  texture  and  colour  of  the  under  and  upper  crusts. 

Bread  loses  about  one-tenth  of  its  weignt  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  some  of  its  moLsture  in  the  oven,  and  a  small 
portion  more  in  cooling  when  withdrawn.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  oven  should  be  about  480°  to  500^. 

French-bread,  as  it  is  called,  owes  its  superior  lightness 
to  the  iiour  being  mixed  with  warm  milk  instead  of  water ; 
and  when  made  in  private  fkmilies,  a  portion  of  butter  and 
some  eggs  are  added,  but  in  this  case  it  ceases  to  be  bread, 
and  becomes  rather  a  kind  of  cake. 

Biscuits  differ  from  bread  in  being  made  without  yeast 
or  leaven,  and  the  dough  is  prepared  so  stiff,  that  it 
requires  to  be  kneaded  either  by  being  trampled  on,  or  by 
being  worked  with  a  wooden  bar,  fixed  at  one  end,  while 
the  other  beine  held  in  the  hand,  enables  the  operator  to 
chop  the  dough,  as  it  were,  on  a  flat  table  with  groat  force. 

VSRMICSLLI  AND  MaCCARONI 

Are  made  from  the  finest  wheaten  flour,  worked  up  into 
a  thick  paste  with  pure  water,  and  some  salt  and  saffron 
added.  To  incorporate  these  thoroughly,  instead  of  being 
worked  with  the  hands,  as  in  preparing  common  dough, 
the  wooden  lever,  described  as  employed  in  making 
biscuits,  is  made  use  of.  Men  or  boys  sit  astride  this  bar, 
and  by  springing  up  with  their  feet,  they  give  the  beam 
an  up  and  down  motion,  which  causes  an  intimate  union 
of  the  flour  and  water  exposed  to  the  action.  The  thick 
paste  is  then  forcibly  pressed  through  the  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  a  cylinder,  or  chest,  and  according  to  the  size  of 
the  holes,  or  of  the  paste  when  forced  through  them,  the 
preparation  derives  its  name,  maccaroni  being  given  to  the 
largest  size,  vermicelli  to  the  smaller:  and  the  paste  when 
formed  into  thin  broad  ribbons  from  the  holes  being  of  that 
shape,  is  called  sassagna.  Maccaroni  is  made  into  hollow 
cyUnders  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wire  being  supported  in 
the  centre  of  each  hole,  from  a  small  bridge  raised  over 
and  across  it.  The  object  of  giving  this  form,  is  to  cause 
it  to  cook  more  readily  in  hot  water. 

Maccaroni,  Vermicelli,  &c.,  in  this  country,  arc  employed 
in  soups,  and  also  in  a  dish  of  the  same  name,  prepared 
with  grated  cheese.  In  Italy  they  constitute  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  food  of  all  ranks,  especially  at  Naples,  where 
the  best  is  manufactured. 

Stakch. 

If  a  quantity  of  good  flour,  or  meal,  be  worked  with  the 
hands  under  a  stream  of  nure  water,  till  the  water  ceases 
to  flow  off  white,  what  is  left  will  be  ii^und  to  be  a  tough, 
clastic  mass,  which,  when  dried,  becomes  brown,  hard,  and 
semi-transparent,  brittle  enough  to  break,  and  giving  out, 
when  burnt,  an  animal  smell  like  horn;  tliis  is  gluten.  If 
the  water  which  has  washed  the  flour  be  evaporated,  a 
white  powder  is  left,  which  is  Starch,  or  farina.  Starch 
may,  therefore,  be  procured  from  all  ftirinaceous  vegetable 
substances,  abundantly  from  all  the  ccrealia,  from  potatof^, 
chestnuts,  &c. 

Starch  for  use  is  obtained  by  grating  potatoes,  horse- 
chestnuts,  or  other  analogous  substances ;  the  pulp  is  put 
into  huir-siovcs,  and  a  current  of  water  beiuji^  suffered  to 
flow  through  i^  the  starch  is  carried  away  in  the  liquid 
from  which  it  subsides  in  other  vussels.  Or  flour  is 
mixed  up  with  diluted  yeast  in  water,  and  is  allowed  to 
ferment,  when  the  starch  subsides  in  consequence  of  the 
chemical  changes  thus  brought  about.  The  starch  pre- 
pared by  these  means,  not  being,  perhaps,  quite  free  from 
gluten,  forms  into  concrete  masses,  and  does  not  remain  as 
a  powder.  .  . 

Pure  starch  is  opaque,  of  a  fine  white  colour,  without 
taste  or  smell ;  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  with  warm 
it  forms  a  semi-transparent  jelly.  The  best  way  of  pre- 
paring this  jelly  is  by  mixing  the  starch,  first  pounded 
quite  fine,  with  some  cold  water;  then,  boiling  water  being 
poured  on  this  mixture,  it  being  stirred  well  all  the  time, 
the  conversion  into  the  jelly  is  complete,  and  almost  in- 
stantaneous. 

The  uses  of  starch  are,  to  make  hair-powder,  to  stiffen 
linen  after  washing,  and  for  other  purposes  in  the  arts. 

Starch  being  the  most  nutritive  part  of  farinaceous 
vegetable  substances,  it  is  a  favourite  food  for  invalids,  and 
constitutes  the  prmcipal  part  of  ArraW'Toot,  Salep,  Tapi^ 


oca,  and  Sago,  the  different  fiavoar  of  these  aabetances 
being  derived  from  the  admixture  of  a  small  portion  of 
foreign  matter,  peculiar  to  the  plants  which  yield  them. 

Arrow -root  is  only  the  starch  obtained  from  the  Maranta 
arundinacea,  an  American  plant,  resembling  the  common 
IndiaU'Shot  of  our  gardens.  It  is  often  adulterated  vith 
potato-starch,  and  this  is  even  sold  instead  of  it,  for  they 
resemble  each  other  so  intimately  that  they  caa  hardly  be 
distinguished  even  by  ehemists. 

Salep  is  prepared  from  the  tuberous  roots  of  the  Orchis 
mascula,  but  it  is  little  used  now.  Tapioca  is  obtained 
fh)m  the  roots  of  the  Jatropha  numihotg  the  same  plant 
which  yields  the  Cassava,  of  which  a  species  of  bread  ii 
made  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  South  America.  Sago 
is  obtained  firom  the  stem  of  a  species  of  palm,  the  ile- 
troxgion  sagm^  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

Barlby 

Ransi  in  importance  next  to  Wheat,  not  at  a  dliect 
article  of  food  in  this  country,  bat  as  affording  an  innocent 
and  invigorating  fermented  liquor,  consumed  by  the  mid- 
dling and  lower  orders,  and  constituting  the  principal  drink 
of  agricultural  labourers.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  grain  that  requires  notice  in  this 
place,  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  deacribe  the  process 
of  brewimg,  or  of  making  Aleot  Beer. 

In  order  that  a  liquor  may  undergo  the  vinoui  ht- 
mentation,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  contain  sugar; 
now  it  has  been  found  that  the  farina  of  the  seeds  of  planti 
is  partly  converted  into  sugar  by  germination.     Starch  and 
sugar  differ  in  no  chemical  respects  from  each  other ;  but 
while  the  seed  Ls  in  the  dormant  state,  or  before  the  vital 
principle  exerts  itself  to  produce  a  living  plant  from  it, 
the  starch  which  constitutes  the  greater  part  c^most  seeds, 
especially  those  of  the  Cerealia,  has,  to  our  senses,  but 
very  slight  traces  of  a  saccharine  flavour.   When,  however, 
the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  soil  in  which  the  seed  u 
sown,  causes  it  to  genninate,  the  starch  in  it  undergoei 
a  considerable  change,  and  is  converted  into  m  kind  d 
sugar,  distinctly  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  capable  of  causing 
water  in  which  it  is  dissolved  to  ferment ;  but  if  germina- 
tion proceeds  too  &r,  a  further  change  is  brought  about, 
and  the  saccharine  principle  is  destroyed.     The  object, 
therefore,  is,  by  artificial  means,  to  induce  the  seed  to  ger- 
minate, and  then  to  check  this  growth  by  destroying  the 
vitality  of  the  seed  at  that  precise  point,  when  the  starch 
is  most  nearly  converted  into  a  sngar,  this  is  done  by 

IfAlTIXfO. 

The  first  part  of  the  process  is  to  steep  the  seed  in  water, 
in  order  to  soften  the  integuments,  and  thus  to  admit  of 
the  radicle,  or  rootlet,  of  the  fhture  j^nt  forcing  its  mj 
through  them ;  when  the  seed  grows  naturally  in  the  soO, 
the  moisture  of  the  earth  effects  this. 

Barley,  according  to  the  season,  and  other  circumstances, 
is  steeped  for  from  forty  to  sixty  hours ;  the  steeping  roast 
be  in  pure  water,  and  is  ordered  by  our  Excise  laws  to  be 
done  in  lead  or  stone  cisterns,  of  a  certain  size  and  form. 
When  the  seed  is  sufliciently  saturated,  the  water  ii 
drained  off,  and  the  barley  is  put  in  shallow  chests,  calkd 
couch-frames,  where  it  remains  for  four  days,  during  which 
it  begins  to  sprout,  and  heat  is  evoHed,  or  the  enio 
sweats,  as  it  is  tcchnicallv  called.  While  the  grain  is 
heaped  up,  as  it  is  to  a  depth  of  thii-ty  inches  by  law,  in  the 
frame,  the  central  port,  heating  more  tlian  the  outside 
layers,  would  germinate  fastest,  and  the  whole  mass  would 
be  unequal  in  this  respect ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
spread  the  barley  out  in  thinner  layers,  and  this  is  called 
flooring,  because  it  is  laid  on  the  boanled  floor  of  largei 
low,  airy,  dark  chambers,  which  must  be  firee  from  ^ 
damp,  and  perfectly  clean  and  sweet  in  every  respect  The 
grain  is  spread  about  three  or  four  inches  thick  on  these 
floors,  every  where  of  an  equal  depth,  and  narrow  walb 
are  left  to  admit  of  persons  getting  at  every  part  of  the 
layers  in  order  to  turn  them,  so  that  every  grain  may  be 
equally  heated  by  the  chemical  process  accompanying 
germination,  and,  therefore,  every  grain  have  grown  equsllji 
and  yield  an  e(jual  proportion  of  saccharine  matter. 

The  time  which  barley  must  be  on  the  floors  depends  on 
the  temperature  or  season  of  the  year,  and  varies,  there- 
fore, from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  or  more ;  every  part  U 
the  process  of  malting  requires  great  attention  andjudg- 
ment,  but  the  flooring  the  most  so  of  any.  The  objisct  M 
that  the  germination  of  the  grain  should  have  {uoceedsd 
so  fiur  that  the  plumule^  or  little  pUmt»  may  bt  just  about 
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to  pierce  through  the  coats  of  the  seed,  and  this  does  not 
happen  till  the  radicle  is  half  an  inch  in  length;  if  the 
plumule  were  suffered  to  appear  externally,  the  point  of 
greatest  sugariness  (if  we  may  coin  a  word  for  the  occa- 
sion) will  have  passed,  and  this  point  will  not  he  attained 
till  the  ^ture  plant  is  thus  nmoh  developed.  When  this 
precise  point  is  attained,  the  grain  is  spread  on  the  floor  of 
a  kiln  to  be  dried,  and  to  have  its  vitality  destroyed  by 
beat.  A  malt-kiln  is  of  the  form  of  a\k  inverted  cone ;  at 
the  widest*  or  upper  part,  there  is  a  floor  of  tiles,  or  of 
iron  plates^  pierced  with  small  bolea  to  allow  the  Imt  of  a 
fite.  kindled  below,  to  arrive  at,  and  penetrate,  the  layer  of 
malt,  whieh  is  spread  on  this  floor  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five 
inches.  The  heat,  whioh  ought  to  be  moderate,  must  be 
continued  till  all  the  moisture  is  dried  up,  and  the  grain 
is  toasted  brown,  and  all  vitality  is  destroyed.  According 
to  the  colour  acquired  in  drying,  malt  is  distinguished  by 
the  terms  paU,  wrounh  high*dne4^  &a  The  colour  of  the 
beer  is  li^bt  or  dark,  aeootding  to  the  variety  of  malt  from 
whieh  it  la  brewed. 


NAMES  OF  STREETS,  &c.    L 

CrXJTCHED  F&IARS^   MlNORlBS^   AND   SAVAGB 

Gardens. 

Thk  first-mentioned  street  is  so  'called  from  the  mo- 
nastery of  the  Crossed,  or  Crutched,  Friars,  an  ancient 
order  of  monks  who,  having  derived  their  origin  from 
a*religions  body  in  Italy,  distingnlshed  by  the  badge 
of  the  cross,  settled  in  London  in  1298.  Their  dress 
at  first  was  gray,  with  a  cross  of  scarlet  cloth  worked 
on  it;  but  one  of  the  latter  popes  ordained  that  they 
should  thenceforth  wear  a  tunic  with  a  scapular,  and 
over  all  a  mantle  of  blue,  and  that  instead  of  having 
a  cross  embroidered  on  their  clothes,  they  should 
always  carry  a  silver  cross  in  their  hands.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  an  abuse  arising  from  the  vanity  of 
the  superior;  for  they  originally  bore  only  a  cross 
of  iron,  and  did  not  assume  the  silver  one  till  1462. 

Matthew  Paris  describes  the  first  coming  of  these 
Friars,  and  speaks  of  their  order  generally  with  a 
degree  of  contempt.  "  In  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
King  Henry  the  Third,"  says  he,  "  there  came  to  the 
synod  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  some  friars  ap- 
pearing to  be  of  a  new  order  ^  namely^  Cross-bearers, 
or  Crouched;  so  called,  because  they  carried  their 
crosses  on  staves.  They  gained  a  habitation  from  the 
wealthy  men,  showing  an  unheard-of  privilege  granted 
them  by  the  pope;  vis.,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  reprove  their  order,  or  reproach  or  command  them : 
they  had  also  power  granted  to  them  to  excommunicate 
such  as  should  do  so.  All  wise  and  discreet  persons 
were  astonished  that  so  many  new  orders  should  daily 
start  up  without  aid,  and  that  so  many  learned  men, 
despising  the  rules  of  the  blessed  Benedict,  and  of 
the  most  magnificent  St.  Austin,  should  suddenly 
fly  to  new  and  unheard>of  establishments:  notwith- 
standing it  had  been  enacted  in  general  council,  who 
admitted  and  authorized  preachers  and  Minors*  that 
from  that  time  no  new  orders  should  be  invented, 
or  if  invented,  should  not  be  admitted,  lest  those 
which  were  already  received,  should  suffer  contempt.'* 

Their  settlement  on  this  spot,  in  the  street  named 
from  them,  the  only  footing  they  were  ever  allowed 
to  have  in  Lbndon,  was  gained  for  them  by  two 
citizens,  Ralph  Hosier,  and  William  Saberns,  who 
bought  a  piece  of  ground  of  the  neighbouring  priory 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  that  purpose,  and  after- 
wards themselves  became  Friars  of  the  Cross.  The 
last  prior,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was 
Robert  Stretham,  whose  scandalously  immoral  life, 
according  toj  Stowe,  hastened  the  dissolution  of  this 
monastery.  '  The  bouse  itself  stood  at  the  comer  of 

•  ♦  The  Vmertisef,  or  Ntwis  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare,  having 
been  invited  into  England  by  Blanche,  Queen  of  Navarre,  were 
fouuded  hy  Fdmund,  brother  of  King  Edward  the  First,  in  1293; 
they  Ud  an  abbey  on  the  site  of  tlic  street  thence  called  the  Minorm, 


Grutched  Friars';  and  the  ground  extended  over  a 
great  part  of  Tower  Hill,  the  site  of  the  old  iVavy 
Office,  and  of  the  present  Trinity  Corporation  House. 
T%e  church  belonging  to  the  monastery  occupied  a 
large  portion  of  what  is  now  called  Savage  f  Gardens, 
and  was  of  considerable  size,  consisting  of  a  middle 
and  side  aisles,  body  and  choir,  in  addition  to  side 
chapels,  and  several  altars.  On  its  destruction,  the 
site  first  became  a  carpenter's  yard,  and  the  Friars* 
hall  a  glass-house,  which  house,  says  Stowe,  burst 
out  into  a  terrible  fire  in  1575  j  and  having  in  it 
about  40,000  billets  of  wood,  was  constmaed  to  the 
stone  walls,  which  were  so  thick  as  to  prevent  the  fire 
spreading  further.  The  remaining  space  of  the  old 
monastery  was  built  upon  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the 
elder,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  3  and  the 
mansion^  afterwards  inhabited  by  Lord  Lumley,  was 
called  Lumley  House.  No  traces  of  this  or  of  the 
convent  now  exist. 

There  are,  however,  on  a  neighbouring  spot,  and  in 
the  same  parish  of  St.  01ave*s,  some  very  ancient  and 
curious  dwellings,  well  worthy  of  notice,  called  Mil" 
burns  Alms-houses.  This  charitable  foundation  was 
erected  and  endowed  by  Alderman  Sir  John  Milbum, 
in  1535,  in  Woodroff  lane,  (now  Cooper's  row,)  leading 
to  Tower  Hill.  All  the  houses  have  Gothic  doors 
and  windows,  and  stand  partly  towards  the  street;, 
and  partly  in  an  adjoining  court  or  yard,  which  is  a 
portion,  probably,  of  the  friary  church-yard.  Th6 
gateway  leading  to  it  is  also  of  Gothic  construction, 
and  has  above  it,  on  a  square  stone,  a  low-relief  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  appears 
supported  by  seven  angels  on  a  cloud.  A  Latin  in* 
scription  records  the  name  and  pious  design  of  the 
founder. 

There  are  at  present  sixteen  tenements,  the  occu- 
pants receiving  their  dweUing  rent-free,  and  2s.  Ad.  a 
week  each,  the  first  of  every  month.  The  management 
is  vested  in  the  Draper's  company,  of  which  Milburn 
was  a  member.  By  his  original  constitution,  the  alms- 
people  belonging  to  this  charity,  then  styled  beads- 
men, were  to  come  daily  into  the  friars*  church,  close 
adjoining,  and  to  seat  themselves  near  their  bene- 
factor's tomb,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  during 
his  life.  Mass  was  to  begin  early  in  the  morning,  at 
the  altar  called  Our  lady's  altar,  in  the  middle  aisle, 
where  the  said  poor  beadsmen,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  mass,  **  one  of  them  standing  right  over 
against  the  other,  and  encompassing  the  tomb  of  Sir 
John  Milbum,"  were,  two  and  two  of  them  together,  to 
say  the  Psalm  De  profundis,  (cxxx.)  and  a  Pater-noster, 
Ave,  and  Creed,  with  a  collect  thereto  belonging  3  and 
such  of  them  as  could  not  repeat  the  Psalm  were  to 
say  the  Pater-noster,  Ave,  and  Creed  only,  for  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  said  Sir  John,  his  wife,  and 
children,  &c.,  while  living,  and  afterwards  for  the 
repose  of  their  souls  when  dead,  under  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  intercession  of  survivors  could  prevail 
for  the  peace  of  departed  souls  ! 

t  So  called  from  Viscount  Sarage,  who  resided  there,  and  whose 
relative,  Thomas  Lord  Colchester,  of  the  Savage  family,  gave  the 
name  to  Colehester-street,  near  the  same  spot.  In  Savage-gardens 
also  dwelt  Viscount  Bronncker,  the  first  President  of  the  iKoy^ 
Society,  and  Master  of  St.  Katherine*s;  Sir  Deanj  Ashbumbam, 
and  th«  famous  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel. 


TnmB  is  no'  diiferenee  between  anger  and  madness  but 
eontinuance,  for  raging  anger  is  a  short  madness.  What 
else  argues  the  shaking  of  the  hands  and  lips,  paleness  or 
redness,  or  swelling  of  the  fkce,  glaring  of  the  eyes,  stam- 
mering of  the  tongue,  stamping  with  the  feet,  unsteady 
motions  of  the  whole  body,  rash  actions  which  we  remembmr 
not  to  have  done,  distracted  and  wild  speeches  ?  And  mad- 
fless,  again,  is  nothing  but  a  continued  rage;  yea,  some 
madness  lageth  not:  snoh  mild  madness  is  more  tolerable 
than  ftequent  and  furious  anger.-— Bishop  Hall. 
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MIDNIGHT  MUSINGS. 

I  AM  now  alone  in  my  chamber.  The  family  have  long^ 
since  retired.  I  have  heard  their  steps  die  away,  and  the 
doors  clap  to  after  them.  The  murmur  of  vdces  and  tho 
peal  of  remote  laughter  no  longer  reach  the  ear.  The  clock 
from  the  church,  in  which  so  many  of  the  former  in- 
habitants of  this  house  lie  buried,  has  chimed  the  awful 
hour  of  midnight. 

I  have  sat  by  the  window,  and  mused  upon  the  dusky 
landscape,  watching  the  lights  disappearing  one  by  one 
from  the  distant  village;  and  the  moon,  rising  in  her  silent 
majesty,  and  leading  up  all  the  silver  pomp  of  heaven.  As 
I  have  gazed  upon  these  quiet  groves,  and  shadowy  lawns, 
silvered  over  and  imperfectly  lighted  by  streaks  of  dewy 
moonshine,  my  mind  has  been  crowded  by  "  thick  coming 
fancies'*  concerning  those  spiritual  beings  which 

.....  Walk  the  earth 
Unseen  both  when  wc  wake  and  when  we  sleep. 

Are  there,  indeed,  such  beings?  Is  this  space  between 
us  and  the  Deity  filled  up  by  innumerable  orders  of 
spiritual  beings  forming  the  same  gradations  between  the 
human  soul  and  divine  perfection,  that  we  see  prevailing 
from  humanity  down  to  the  meanest  insect  ?  It  is  a  sublime 
and  beautiful  doctrine  inculcated  by  the  early  fathers,  that 
there  are  guardian  angels  appointed  to  watch  over  cities 
and  nations,  to  take  care  of  good  men,  and  to  guard  and 
guide  the  steps  of  helpless  infancy.  Even  the  doctrine  of 
departed  spirits  returning  to  visit  the  scenes  and  beings 
which  were  dear  to  them  during  the  IVxlies*  existence, 
though  it  has  been  debased  by  the  absurd  superstitions  of 
the  vulgar,  in  itself  is  awfully  solemn  and  sublime. 

However  lightly  it  may  be  ridiculed,  yet,  the  attention 
involuntarily  yielded  to  it  whenever  it  is  made  the  subject 
of  serious  discussion,  and  its  prevalence  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  even  among  newly-discovered  nations  that  have 
had  no  previous  interchange  of  thought  with  other  parts 
of  the  world,  prove  it  to  be  one  of  those  mysterious  and 
instinctive  beliefii,  to  which,  if  left  to  ourselves,  we  should 
naturally  incline. 

In  spite  of  all  the  pride  of  reason  and  philosophy,  a 
vague  doubt  will  still  lurk  in  the  mind,  and  perhaps  will 
never  be  eradicated,  as  it  is  a  matter  that  does  not  admit 
of  positive  demonstration.  Who  yet  has  been  able  to 
comprehend  and  describe  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  its 
mysterious  connexion  with  the  body;  or  in  what  part  of 
the  frame  it  is  situated?  We  know  merely  that  it  does 
exist:  but  whence  it  came,  and  when  it  entered  into  us,  and 
how  it  is  retained,  and  where  it  is  seated,  and  how  it 
operates,  are  all  matters  of  mere  speculation,  and  contra- 
dictory theories.  If,  then,  we  are  ignorant  of  this  spiritual 
essence,  even  while  it  forms  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  is 
continually  present  to  our  consciousness,  how  can  wc  pretend 
to  ascertain  or  deny  its  powers  and  operations,  when  released 
from  its  fleshy  prison-house  ? 

Every  thing  connected  with  our  spiritual  nature  is  full 
of  doubt  and  difficulty.  **  We  are  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made :"  we  are  surrounded  by  mysteries,  and  we  are 
mysteries  even  to  eurselves.  It  is  more  the  manner  in 
which  this  superstition  has  been  degraded,  than  its 
intrinsic  absurdity,  that  has  brought  it  into  contempt. 
Raise  it  above  the  frivolous  purposes  to  which  it  has  been 
applied,  strip  it  of  the  gloom  and  horror  with  which  it  has 
been  enveloped,  and  tnere  is  none,  in  the  whole  circle 
of  visionary  creeds,  that  could  more  delightfully  elevate 
the  imagination,  or  more  tenderly  affect  the  heart.  It 
would  become  a  sovereign  comfort  at  the  bed  of  death, 
soothing  the  bitter  tear  wrung  from  us  by  the  agony  of 
mortal  separation. 

What  could  be  more  consoling  than  the  idea  that  the 
souls  of  those  we  once  loved  were  permitted  to  return  and 
watch  over  our  welfare  ?-— that  affectionate  and  guardian 
spirits  sat  by  our  pillows  when  we  slept,  keeping  a  vigil 
over  our  most  helpless  hours?— that  beauty  and  innocence, 
which  had  languished  into  the  tomb,  yet  smiled  unseen 
around  us,  revealing  themselves  in  those  blest  dreams 
wherein  we  live  over  again  the  hours  of  past  endearments? 
A  belief  of  this  kind,  would,  I  should  think,  be  a  new 
incentive  to  virtue,  rendering  us  circumspect,  even  in  our 
most  secret  moments,  from  the  idea  that  those  we  once 
loved  and  honoured  were  invisible  witnesses  of  all  our 
actions. 

It  would  take  away,  too,  from  that  lonelmess  and  desti- 
tution, which  we  are  apt  to  feel  more  and  more  as  we  get 
on  m  our  pilgnmago  through  tho  wildiemess  of  this  wond, 


and  find  that  those  who  set  fbrward  with  us  lovingly  nod 
cheerily,  on  the  journey,  have  one  by  one  dropped  away 
from  our  side.  Place  the  superstition  in  this  light,  and  1 
confess  I  should  like  to  be  a  believer  in  it — ^I  aee  nuhing 
in  it  that  is  incompatible  with  the  tender  and  mereilm 
nature  of  our  religion,  or  revolting  to  the  wishes  and  affec- 
tions of  the  heart. 

Theie  are  departed  beings  that  I  have  loTod  as  I  never 
again  shall  love  in  this  world ;  that  have  loved  me  as  I 
never  again  shall  be  loved.  If  such  beings  do  ever  retain 
in  their  blessed  spheres  the  attachments  which  they  felt 
on  earth;  if  they  take  an  interest  in  the  poor  ooncenu  of 
transient  mortality,  and  are  permitted  to  hoM  oommunioa 
with  those  whom  they  have  loved  on  earth,  I  feel  as  if  now, 
at  this  deep  hour  of  night,  in  this  silence  and  adihide,  I 
could  receive  their  visitation  with  the  most  sdernn  but 
unalloyed  delight.  > 

In  truth,  such  visitations  would  be  too  happy  iot  this 
world :  they  would  lake  away  from  the  bounds  and  bairicrs 
that  hem  us  in,  and  keep  us  from  each  other.  Our  «»if*nfly 
is  doomed  to  be  made  up  of  transient  embracesp  and  Joog 
separations.  The  most  intimate  friendship— K>f  what  brief 
and  scattered  portions  of  time  does  it  consist!  Wt  liko 
each  other  by  the  hand ;  and  we  exchange  m  few  words 
and  looks  of  kindness ;  and  we  rejoice  together  fbr  a  few 
short  moments ;  and  then  days,  months,  years  intervene, 
and  we  have  no  intercourse  with  each  other.  Or  if  we  dwdl 
together  for  a  season,  the  grave  soon  closes  its  gates,  and 
cuts  off  all  further  communion ;  and  our  spirits  must  remain 
in  separation  and  widowhood,  until  they  meet  again  in  that 
more  perfect  state  of  being,  where  soul  shall  dwell  with 
soul,  and  there  shall  be  no  such  thing  as  death,  or  absenee, 

or  any  other  interruption  of  our  union. Wasuiiiqton 

Irving. 


8CENK   AFTER  A   SUMMER   8H0WKR. 


The  rain  is  o*er. — ^How  dense  and  bright 

You  pearly  clouds  reposing  lie ! 
Cloud  above  cloud,  a  glorious  sight, 

Contrastimg  with  the  dark  blue  Aj ! 

In  grateful  silence  earth  receives 
The  general  blessing;  frebh  and  fair. 

Each  flower  expands  its  little  leavee. 
As  glad  the  common  joy  to  share. 

The  softened  sunbeams  pour  around 

A  fairy  light|  uncertain,  pale ; 
The  wind  flows  cool ;  the  scented  groimd 

Is  breathing  odours  on  the  gale. 

*Mid  yon  rich  clouds*  majestic  pile, 
Mcthinks  some  spirit  of  the  air, 

Might  rest  to  gaze  below  awhile,  i 

Then  turn  to  bathe  and  revel  there. 

The  sun  breaks  forth — from  off  the  aoeno^ 
Its  floating  veil  of  mist  is  flung ; 

And  all  the  wilderness  of  green 

With  trembling  drops  of  light  la  hiin^ 

Now  gaze  on  nature — ^yet  the  same,-* 
Glowing  with  life,  by  breeses  fiianed. 

Luxuriant,  lovely,  as  she  came 

Fresh  in  her  youth  from  God*s  own  band. 

Hear  the  rich  music  of  that  voice, 
Which  sounds  from  all  below,  above  y 

Bhe  calls  her  children  to  rejoico^     .  . 
And  round  them  throws  her  anne  iof  hrm$ 

Drink  in  her  influence— low-born  care^ 
And  all  the  train  of  mean  deeirei 

Befuse  to  breathe  this  holy  air. 
And  *mid  this  living  light  expire. 


Galileo,  the  most  profound  philosopiher  of  hit  sm,  vip 
interrogated  by  the  Inquisition  as  to  his  belief  in  aSil|pitM> 
Being,  replied,  pointing  to  a  straw  on  the  floor  of'hiilM^ 
^oon,  that  from  the  structure  of  that  olgeet  alone  lie  votf 
infer  with  certainty  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  Cftt^ 
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GOITINGEN. 

GoTTiNOEN  is  a  Germau  city  of  some  importance, 
hituatcd  in  the  kingdom  of  Ilanovcr.  It  was  for- 
merly comprised  in  the  principaUty  of  Kalenl)erg,  and 
is  now  the  chief  town  of  the  principahty  of  Giittingen, 
which  is  one  of  the  eleven  provinces  composing  the 
kingdom.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  httle  river 
Leine,  at  the  end  of  a  h)ng  valley:  the  country 
anmnd  it  is  spoken  of  as  delightful,  both  for  ita  fertility 
and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  town  itself  has  a 
very  favourable  appearance;  Mr.  Ru&r»ell  calls  it  "one 
of  the  most  agreeable  and  cleanly-looking  towns  iu 
Germany,"  and  Mr.  Ilodgskin  says  that  *'  without 
having  any  very  good  buildings,  it  is  altogether  a  neat 
clean-looking  town.*'  The  streets  are  wide  and 
regular,  and  for  the  most  ])art  possess  the  rare 
advantage  of  being  furnished  with  pavements;  the 
houses  arc  chiefly  modem,  and  though  exhibiting 
few  pretensions  to  elegance,  are  characterized  by  a 
neat,  light,  and  airy  appearance,  very  different  from 
that  presented  by  some  other  University  towns  in 
Germany. 

The  city  is  encircled  by  ramparts,  which  are  used 
as  public  walks ;  it  has  no  suburbs  beyond  the  walls, 
but  simply  gardens  and  orchards.  The  public  squares 
are  three  in  number  ^  the  principal  of  them  is  the 
Market  Place,  which  is  decorated  with  a  handsome 
fountain.  There  are  five  or  six  churches;  one  of 
them,  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  is  represented  in 
our  engraving.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
10,000,  and  tke  greater  part  of  them  are  Lutherans. 
The  importance  of  Gottingen  is  chiefly  derived 
from  its  University ;  indeed,  it  was  a  place  of  scarcely 
any  note  at  all  until  the  foundation  of  that  establish- 
ment, to  the  growth  of  which  its  ovrn  increase  and 
prosperity  are  entirely  attributable.  It  would  be 
more  pleasant,  as  Mr.  Ilodgskin  observes,  could  we 
trace  the  increase  of  Gottingen  to  natural  causes^ 
which  having  a  permanent  existence,  might  ensure  a 
continuance  of  prosperity.  The  town  had  been 
lying  in  a  state  of  ruin  ever  since  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,  when  George  the  Second,  and  his  minister 
Munchausen,  selected  it  in  1 733  as  a  proper  place  in 
which  to  establish  a  University.  Of  so  little  conse- 
quence was  G()ttingcn  before  that  period,  that  many 
of  the  professors  who  were  invited  to  it,  are  said 
hardly  to  have  known  in  what  quarter  of  Germany 
it  was  situated.  Tlie  first  instruction  was  given  in 
store-houses,  and  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  re- 
garded the  first  anatomical  professor  with  great  horror. 
They  nick-named  him  a  man-flayer,  and  could  not, 
even  by  bribes,  be  induced  to  bring  him  wood  and 
water. 

The  University  was  opened  in  1735,  exactly  100 
years  ago,  and  dedicated  two  years  afterwards;  it 
bears  the  royal  title  of  Georgia  Augusta.  The  repu- 
tatitm  of  it«  professors  and  the  number  of  ita  students 
increased  quickly,  and  GCittingen  soon  became  by  far 
tlie  most  celebrated  and  flourishing  of  the  German 
Universities.  It  would  appear  at  the  present  day  to 
have  lost  that  pre-eminent  rank,  but  still  its  fame  is 
hi£;h.  It  is  the  National  University  not  only  of 
lianover,  but  also  of  Brunswick  and  Nassau,  the 
iuhabitanta  of  which  states  consider  it  their  alma 
mater;  every  one  of  them  who  seeks  an  employment 
under  the  government  of  either,  must  study  in  it  for 
a  certain  period.  The  Rector  of  the  University  is 
always  th^  King  of  Hanover;  in  that  capacity,  the 
oflice  is  at  present  held  by  our  own  sovereign. 

The  professors  of  this  University  are  not  very 
highly  paid;  their  emoluments  consist  of  an  allow- 
ance from  the  government,  for  their  lectures  in  the 


particular  department?  to  which  they  are  appointed, 
and  of  the  fees  which  they  derive  frojn  the  students 
for  lectures  which  they  please  to  give  upon  subjects 
not  comprised  within  it    It  is  a  strange  peculiarity  of 
the  German  Universities,  that  a  professor  may  give 
lectures  on  any  topic,  however  little  connected  with 
the  department  assigned  to  him ;  and  may  thus  inter- 
fere, if  he  choose,  with  the  provinces  of  his  colleagues. 
He  must  teac:h  his  own  branch  of  learning,   but  he 
may  also  lecture  upon  any  other;    "  the  professor 
of  Latin  must  teach  Latin,  but  if  he   chooses  he 
may  lecture  on  Mathematics.     Thus  it  becomes  a 
practical  question,  who  is  held  to  be  the  more  able 
instructor;  and  if  the  mathematics  of  a  professor  of 
Greek  be  reckoned  better  than  those  of  the  regular 
mathematical  professor,  the  latter  must  be  content  to 
lose  his  scholars  and  his  fees." 

The  library  which  is  attached  to  this  establishment 
is  always  spoken  of  as  excellent,  and  a  great  attrac- 
tion for  the  teacher  and  the  learner ;  it  is  this  indeed 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  renders  a  professor's 
chair  at  G()ttingen  so  desirable.  It  ia  more  useful 
than  splendid,  the  object  of  those  by  whom  it 
has  been  formed  having  been  rather  to  collect  tLc 
solid  learning  and  literature  of  the  world,  than 
curious  and  sumptuous  specimens  of  the  art  of 
printing.  When  Heyne  took  charge  of  it  in  1763.  it 
possessed  only  60,000  volumes ;  it  now  counts  nearly 
200,000. 

Tlie  establishment  of  Universities  in  other  parts  of 
Germany  of  late  years,  has  materially  affected  the 
interests  of  that  of  Gottingen;  the  superior  talent 
and  scientiflc  opportunities  which  Berlin  possesses, 
have  recently  caused  a  material  diminution  of  stu- 
dents. In  1818  they  were  1158,  and  the  profeseors 
and  teachers  70;  in  1829,  there  were  1264  atndents, 
and  89  teachers.  The  number  of  professors,  lec- 
turers, &c.  appears  extremely  great ;  but  so  it  is 
in  all  German  Universities.  In  1833  the  number  of 
students  did  not  exceed  700  or  800. 

About  one- half  of  the  number  of  students  vt 
generally  foreigners, — ^that  is  to  say,  not  naliffs  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover ;  though  by  far  the  gm^ 
portion  are  natives  of  Germany.  The  proportion 
of  lawyers  appears  to  be  extravagantly  laiip;  ^' 
cording  to  Mr.  Russell,  more  than  one-half  c^  the 
whole  number  of  students  in  1821,  entered  for 
the  law.  "  The  reason  of  this,"  he  says,  "  is  that 
from  the  mode  of  arrangement  common  to  &U 
the  German  states,  there  is  an  immense  assembltge 
of  small  oflices  connected  with  the  administratloa 
of  justice,  to  which,  trifling  as  the  competence 
they  afford  may  be,  numbers  of  young  men  kok 
forward  as  their  destination,  and  which  require  a 
legal  education,  or  at  least  what  passes  for  a  legal 
education.  It  is  true  that  such  a  person  is  bsdly 
paid ;  but  then  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  chicioe, 
there  are  legal  imposts  on  the  litigants,  which  p^^ 
him  a  direct  interest  in  fomenting  and  protraeting 
suits ;  and  under  so  imperfect  a  system  of  control  as 
every  where  prevails,  he  must  be  a  mafveUoasly  ^' 
pid,  or  a  marvellously  honest  Dorfirickier  (viBip 
judge,)  who  cannot  raise  hiB  genius  to  a  very  iop^^ 
recompense  for  his  taleqts.  The  same  person  is  occa- 
sionally judge  in  two  different  small  districts.  *^ 
sometimes  happens  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  jjoip 
of  the  one  to  notify  something  that  has  happened,-' 
the  escape  of  a  thief  for  instance,— to  the  judge  of  th^ 
other;  and  instances  have  actually  occurred  of  the 
same  person  in  the  one  capacity^  writing  a  letter  ^ 
himself  in  the  other,  and  then  answering  his  ova 
letter,  that  he  might  lose  none  of  the  fees  attached  ^ 
the  performance  of  these  duttts.*" 
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PROGRESSIVE  MOTION  IN  MAN. 

Strictly  speakings  it  is  impossible  for  even   the 
strongest  man  to  remain  on  his  legs,  in  precisely  the 
same  position,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 
The  muscles  in  action  soon  become  fatigued,  and  re- 
quire to  be  relieved  by  varying  the  points  of  support, 
so  us  to  bring  other  muscles  into  play.     Hence  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  transferred  alternately  from  one 
foot  to  the  other.    The  action  of  standing  consists,  in 
face,  of  a  series  of  small  and  imperceptible  motions,  by 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  perpetually  shifted  from 
one  part  of  the  base  to  another;  the  tendency  to  fall 
to  any  one  side  being  quickly  counteracted  by  an  in- 
sensible movement   in   a  contrary  direction.     Long 
habit  has  rendered  us  unconscious  of  these  exertions, 
which  we  are,  nevertheless,  continually  making;  but  a 
child,  learning  to  walk,  finds  it  difficult  to  accomplish 
them  successfully.    It  is  one  among  those  arts  which 
he  has  to  acquire,  and  which  costs  him,  in  the  appren- 
ticeship, many  painful  efforts,  and  many  discouraging 
falls.    But  whenever  nature  is  the  teacher,  the  scholar 
makes  rapid  progress  in  learning;    and  no  sooner 
have  the  muscles  acquired  the  necessary  strength, 
than  the  child  becomes  an  adept  in  balancing  its  body 
in  various  attitudes,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  is  un- 
conscious that  these  actions  require  exertion. 

In  walking,  the  first  effort  that  is  made  consists  in 
transferring  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  upon  one 
foot,  with  a  view  to  fix  it  on  the  ground ;  and  then 
the  other  foot,  being  at  liberty,  is  brought  forwards. 
By  this  action,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  made  to  advance, 
till  it  passes  beyond  the  base  of  the  foot :  in 
this  situation  the  body,  being  unsupported,  falls 
through  a  certain  space,  and  would  continue  its 
descent,  were  it  not  that  it  is  received  on  the  other 
foot,  which,  by  this  time,  has  been  set  upon  the 
gitrand.  This  falling  of  the  body  would,  if  not  im- 
mediately checked,  become  very  sensible ;  as  happens 
when,  on  walking  inattentively,  the  foot  we  had  ad- 
vanced comes  down  to  a  lower  level  than  we  were 
prepared  for ;  in  which  case  the  body,  having  acquired 
t  certain  velocity  by  its  greater  descent,  receives  a 
radden  shock  when  that  velocity  is  checked,  and 
thus  a  disagreeable  jar  is  given  to  the  whole  frame. 

While  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thus  transferred 
ihemately  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  the  centre  of 
gravity  not  only  rises  and  falls,  so  as  to  describe,  at 
eveiy  step,  a  small  arch,  but  also  vibrates  from  side 
to  side,  so  that  the  series  of  curves  it  describes  are 
lomewhat  complicated  in  their  form.  This  undula- 
don.  of  the  body,  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  would 
icarcely  ever  be  performed  with  perfect  equality  on 
both  sides,  if  we  trusted  wholly  to  the  sensations 
communicated  by  the  muscles,  and  if  we  were  not 

K'ided  by  the  sense  of  sight,  or  some  other  substitute. 
us  a  person  bhndfolded  cannot  walk  far  in  a 
itraight  line;  for  even  on  a  level  plain,  he  will  incline 
ODconscionsly  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 
In  all  quadrui>eds,  the  fore  extremities,  more  or 
Im,  contribute  to  the  support  and  progression  of 
the  body  :  it  is  only  in  man  that  they  are  wholly 
exempted  from  these  oHices.  In  the  power  of  exe- 
eutiog  an  infinite  variety  of  movements  and  of 
ictions,  requiring  either  strength,  delicacy,  or  preci- 
lion,  the  human  arm  and  hand,  considered  in  their 
mechanism  alone,  are  structures  of  unrivalled  excel- 
lence ;  and,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  intellectual 
Bnergies  to  which  they  are  subservient,  plainly  reveal 
to  OS  the  Divine  source  from  which  have  emanated 
this  exquisite  workmanship,  and  these  admirable 
ld{ustnients,  to  fitted  to  excite  the  deepest  veneration, 
ind  to  fill  us  with  never-ceasing  wonder. 
[Dr.  Boon't  Bridgtwatir  Trtatise,} 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS.    No.  IV. 

Brewing. 

Bbforb  the  malt  can  be  used,  it  must  be  ground,  or 
crushed;  this  operation  must  be  performed  with  care:  it 
the  grain  be  rcducerl  to  powder,  it  clops,  or  forms  a  paste 
with  the  water  iu  mashing;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  skin 
or  shell  of  the  seed  be  not  sufficiently  broken  to  detach  it 
from  the  farina  within,  all  the  goodnett  of  the  malt  will  not 
be  extracted  in  the  next  process. 

This  is  tneuhin^,  and  consists  in  making  a  decoction  of 
the  ground  malt  in  hot  water,  fbr  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
all  the  sacoharine  matter.  To  proauoe  this  effect,  the 
water  mnst  not  he  boiling ;  the  praeiie  degree  of  temperature 
denends  on  the  kind  of  malt,  from  170  to  190  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  may  be  considered  as  the  limits.  The  more  the 
malt  has  been  dried,  the  hotter  may  he  the  water. 

The  mashing  is  done  in  a  veHsel  called  the  maih-tun; 
and  while  the  grain  is  soaking,  it  requires  to  be  well  stirred 
about,  for  if  it  were  not,  the  malt,  being  heavier  than  wat«tr, 
would  lie  at  the  bottoni,  and  only  the  upper  stratum  would 
be  acted  on  by  the  water.  In  small  breweries,  the  stirring 
is  done  by  hand ;  a  small,  stout  frame,  of  a  rhomboidal  form, 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  handle,  being  used  for  the 
purpose:  but  in  largo  public  breweries,  where  the  mash-tun 
is  an  immense  vat^  capable  of  containing  several  thousand 
gallons,  a  stout,  upright  post,  carrying  a  horizontal  arm,  is 
fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  vat,  and  is  kept  turning  round 
by  a  steam-engine :  a  scries  of  rakes  are  appended  to  the 
arm,  which  effectually  stir  up  the  malt,  and  mingle  it  with 
the  water. 

The  water  when  it  has  dissolved  the  saccharine  matter  of 
the  malt  is  called  wort ;  and  in  order  to  draw  it  off  clear 
from  the  grain,  the  mash-tun  is  made  with  a  double,  or 
false  bottom,  the  upper  one,  being  perforated  with  small 
holes,  acts  as  a  sieve,  and  strains  the  wort,  the  tap  being 
inserted  between  the  two  bottoms. 

The  first  quantity  being  thus  drawn  off,  more  hot  water, 
and  of  a  higher  temperature,  is  pourad  on  the  grains,  and 
left  to  stand  a  longer  time;  by  this  a  farther  portion  of 
sugar  is  obtained  from  the  malt,  but  this  is  inferior  in 
quality  as  well  as  quantity,  the  heat  of  the  liquor  having 
also  extracted  other  principles  which  injure  the  flavour,  la 
many  cases,  the  grain  is  submitted  to  a  third,  and  even  a 
fourth  mashing;  and,  in  public  breweries,  beer  of  different 
qualities,  is  prepared  from  these  different  worts. 

The  wort  is  a  clear,  thin  liquor,  having  a  sweet  sickly 
taste,  and  partaking  of  the  colour  of  the  malt.  From  the 
mash- tun  it  is  received  into  a  vessel  called  an  under-bad:, 
from  which  it  is  pumoed  into  a  copper  to  be  boiled.  In  small 
breweries,  the  second  vat  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  wort  is 
poured  into  the  copper  from  the  mash-tun ;  but  in  either 
case  it  should  be  got  into  the  copper  as  soon  as  possible : 
first,  that  no  heat  may  be  lost  unnecessarily,  and  secondly, 
because  if  left  standing  to  cool,  it  would  soon  begin  to  fer- 
ment, and  would  bo  si)oilt.  The  object  in  rcboiling  tho 
wort,  is  to  strengthen  tho  liquor  by  evaporating  some  of 
the  water,  and  to  improve  its  fiavour,  and  increase  its 
power  of  keeping,  by  the  admixture  of  some  vegetable 
bitter  principle,  and  the  hop  is  generally  used  fur  tho 
purpose. 


Thk  Hop  is  a  perennial- rooted  plant,  with  an  annual- 
climbing  stem;  it  belongs  to  the  same  order  as  the  coniniun 
nettle,  and  is  (lioccious,  the  male  and  fcmule  flowers  being 

J)ruduccd  on  difleriMit  ))l'.iMts:  tho  luttcr  ure  coUectcd  in 
ifads,  each  Iluwcr  having  a  large,  nicmitninous,  tlural  leaf 
beneath  it,  which  gise  the  whole  an  appearunre  resembling 
that  of  a  fir-coue.  The  hop  is  cultivated  in  Kent,  Hump- 
shire,  Essex,  nml  Won'e^torahirc;  it  is  a  tender  plant, 
liable  to  be  uflectcd  by  hliuht  and  insects,  so  that  the  crop 
is  precarious,  notuiih^taniliiig  the  cure  bcstowe<l  on  it 
during  every  period  of  its  <;rowth:  tall  stakes  are  put  for  it 
to  climb  up,  and  its  elecdiit  vine-like  foliage  wreathing 
round  these  siip|M»rts,  li:ive  caused  a  hop'yround  to  be 
called  the  Env^h^ii  viiicyurd 

Though  ori^'inally  intnxUiced  into  this  country  from 
abroad,  th(i  hop  Iium  becuuie  puitly  naturalized,  and  grows 
wild  in  our  hodgen;  hui  as  it  is  the  heads  of  female  flowers 
that  are  uaed,  the  female  plant  alone  is  cultivated.  The 
blossom^  are  jL^athered  ni  Seiilember,  the  vines  are  cut  down, 
the  stukoh  pulled  up  with  the  plants  !»till  rlinging  to  them, 
and  are  laid  across  a  rough  kind  of  crib  or  bin  made  of 
Ixiards,  and  having  four  handles  by  which  it  may  be  carried. 
Boys  and  girls  carefully  pick  off  the  heads  of  dowers,  t^d 
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drop  thflm  inta  tb«  crib, 
which  is  removed  when  it 
is  ftiU.  The  flovera  are 
dried  in  n  kiln  as  malt  ii, 
and  are  atlenrardt  close!  jr 

Cicked  for  preaervalion,  in 
ij(e   Moks,  called    bagi, 
and  pocket*. 

A  PROPBK  quantity  or  the 

dried  hop-flowers   are   put 

into     the     copper     to    be 

b^ed   with   llie   wort:   in 

targe  breweries,  there  js  a 

piston,  with  a  cross  frame 

at  bottom,  made  to  At  a 

hole    in    the    lid    of    the 

copper,  or  boiler  \  this  piston 

is  kept    moving   ap   and 

down,  and  itirring  up  ibe 

liquid,  to  prevent  the  Lops 

from  settling  at  theboitom, 

and  being  burnt,  an  scci- 

BOF-FicEiNo    IK  KENT.  dent  that  would  injure  Iha 

'  '  flarouT  of  the   beer.    The 

same  effect  is  produced  by  pulling  the  hops  in  a.  muslin    and  it  consequently  more  expensive,  tinco  more  must  b« 

hag,  nnil  banging  it  in  the  capper,  which  allows  of  their    used   to   pioduoe   beer  of   the    same    strength,    Spaniah 

being  williilratvn  when  sufficient  bitter  principle  has  been     liquorice,  Dumt  sugar,  and  fluently  less  innocent  tubiti- 

eztractcd  from  tbem,  and  obviates  the  necessity  for  strain-     tules*,  are  had  lecouree  to  for  imparting  that  dark  colour 

ing  the  linuor  aRer  boiling,  as  must  otherwise  be  done,  to     so  absurdly  prised  by  porter-drinkets.    The  Kentish  bop, 

lepnralc  tlio  liOps  from  it,  as  being  strongerandmorepun^ent.is  employed  in  brewing 

The  wort  is  drawn  off  fVom  tiie  boiler  into  a  vessel  called     this  liquor ;  white  the  best  ale  is  obtained  mtm  pale  malt, 

the  cooler ;    the  object  now  being  to  cool  the  liquid  as     and  the  Worcestershire  hop. 

rapidly  as  possible,  this  vessel  is  made  shallow,  so  tbnt  a  Table-beer,  of  different  strength,  is  only  the  prodne*  of 
large  surface  may  he  presented  to  the  air  to  accelerate  the  the  second  or  ttiird  mashinga  in  atO'tirewing. 
escape  of  the  heat,  and  the  wort  is  seldom  suffered  to  lie  It  should  be  mentioned  that  malting  is  fay  no  meant 
more  than  three  or  four  inches  deep  in  the  cnotcr.  If  the  essential  tootitaining  fermented  liquor  from  barley  or  other 
liquor  were  suffered  to  cool  slowly  in  deep  vcsBels,  there  grain ;  good  iKcr,  and  equally  strong,  may  be  brewed  front 
would  bo  danger  of  its  turning  sour  before  the  proper  rtiw  barley,  but  the  process  is  more  troubleseme,  uid  tlie 
fermentation  was  carried  far  enough  liquor  is  more  liable  to  turn  sour.    The  use  of  nw  grain  ia 

When  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  reduced  lo  about  brewing  is  also  forbidden  by  our  Excise  laws- 
sixty  tlcgrees,  the  wort  is  allowed  to  run  from  the  coolers  Fearl-barley,  used  for  making  puddings,  bariey-witer, 
into  the  fermtnting-vat,  or  tun,  and  the  proper  proportion  Su,,  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  Tho  giais, 
of  yeost  is  added,  and  well  mixed  up  with  it,  to  accelerate  when  coarsely  ground,  is  boulted  in  the  usual  way,  and  lbs 
the  process  of  viorking,  as  the  fermentation  is  technically  hard  grains  left  in  the  separator  consist  of  tlie  embryotf 
called.    This  cite mical  action  causes  n  froth  to  rise        "' "     "'"   """'    '"  '"■"  " — "   — '  "'   '' '"    '"""" '  "' 


.       ,       -        -    ,-,    -  LCVt 

hissing  sound :  when  the  fermentation  has  passed  its  niaxi-  box,   pierced  with  rough  Iiolcs,  like  a  grater ;  this 
-aum,the  ycllowishfoain,whiohhaditicreaBodconsiderabl'  ■      -  -i  ■..,,...,- 

nd  consisted  of  large  bubbles,  begins  to  subside,  and  at 


pneM 
Wbol 

skimmed   off  atid   preserved,  this  foam  Indian  Corn 

being  tlic  y<isf  use<l  for  baking.     (See  Bakinc.)  —  i     .   ■       i      i  l     .v     '  ,  ^,  ■^ 

It  is  now  necessary  to  an«st  the  fermentation,  lest  it  I"' I  P^»"'   "  .{''"°  •""^"^  ^'^  V*"   ?""«  "^  **«"  "f 

should  pass  on  to  the  acetous,  or  lest  instead  of  fermented  ^""'^'y-^!  the  latter  iiaino  has  been  bestowed  on  if. 

ale  or  beer,  with  spirit  or  lit.vo«r,  we  should  have  a  cask  of  '^'"''"'^  "  "  generally  cultivated  >n  the  Levant ;  ibeuglt  il 

alegar  oTvin..,nr.     To  effect  this  check,  the  liquor  is  drawn  »"■  ""■   if. .         i^^T     "'  **J'°""e   '"  ,!P[*''^' 

off  from  the  lermen ling-vat,  into  smaller  casks,  which  are  «"'"  "'K?'!  >>«  called  the  com  of  every  country  the  UL- 

sufferorl  to  stand  a  few  davs  witli  their  bung-holes  open,  to  ^"''^  °^  l^'"^  '^'**  ""*  exceed  45".  Next  to  nee  it  sup^ 

allow  ihc  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  which  is  ogain  ^"^/^  '^*  gfBiWst  number  of  the  human  race. 
evolved  ill  considerable  quantities.     The  agitation  of  the         Ma'"is  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  alltbegiaMti 

liquor  caused  by  drawing  it  off,  renews  the  fermentation,  cultivated   for  food  ;  when  growing  luxuriantly  it  baa  lie 

and  if  the  gas  were  confined  by  closing  the  vessel,  it  would  character  of  a  tropical  plant,  attaining  a  height  of  fiOT 

by  expanding,  either  burst  the  cask,  or  at  least  drive  out  "'«  t"  "i  feet,  while  its  broad  leaves  spnnging  trotaill 

the  cork,  and  waste  the  beer,  an  accident  that  happens  'J"'^'''  ^^-""^  *!f"\-  "*  ^'"B^nt  spike  of  mofcJtoiMrsi^ 

frequently,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  especially  in  !'"=   summit,   and  the  two  or  three  thick  ears   of  fern* 

warm  weather  nawers,  with  their  silken  tufts  rising  from  the  end  of  tW 

When  the  working  in  the  small  casks  again  subsides,  the  'i'fn'''iTineous     spathe    enveloping     the     grain,     present 

bung  is  driven  in.  and  tho  process  of  bre^ng  is  concluded,  ""jg^.'l'cr  a  combination  of  form  rarely  snrpawed. 
but  a  considerable  time   should  be  allowed  to  pass  before         "^'^*  furnishes  abundance  of  flour,  but  this  does  irf 

the  liquor  is  drank.    The  object  of  this  delay  is  to  allow  the  P^*"'?  sufficient  gluten  to  s.llow  of  its  inaking  good  bretdi 

beer  to  >«  itself,  or  to  allow  tho  sediment  of  yeast  and  accordingly,  when  it  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  aUr(t 

otlier  matters,  to  separate  from  the  rest  and  subside.    To  P^'P""""'  °^  wheat-flour  is  added.    AttempU  have  be* 

save  this  delay,  which,  in  large  concerns,  would  be  pro-  P""^  ^  *''**'."^  "*  cultivation  of  this  plant  in  Englaol. 

ductive  of  loss,  owing  to  the  warehouse-room  necessary  for  ''"'  ^  J^^  without  success ;  for  though  the  mean  tempei*- 

•toring  the  casks,  and  the  stagnation  of  copitol,  brewers  '""■"  °'  S""^  "umnier  is  sufficient  to  npen  it,  a  cold  and  W 

^ne  the  drink  by  pouring  into  each  cask  a  small  quanlitv  ""^  renac"  the  crop  fniiUess.     As  a  garden-TfegeUhU  it 

of  Q  solution  of  Uinglass,  in  stale  beer,  the  effect  of  which  »."ceeeda  perfectly,  and  deserves  more  general  culture,  tt 

IS  lo  clarify  the  liquor  in  a  few  hours.  "If""  '~''^'  "'>^''  Sreen,  are  of  a  delicate  fl*\-our. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  mall-liquor,  of  which         -  ="  '•  "^  domestic  animal  or  bird  that  does  not  pi* 

all  others  areonly  varieties.— Por(«-  and  J3/«(  and  these  ™^"  to  a"  other  cora ;  poultry  of  aU  kinds  fattenonil. 

only  dilfet  in  the  former  being  of  a  deeper  colour,  which  is,  ^"°  '"""'  ""»«8>  ""■>  »'»•«?  '^  •■'  '*  with  avidity.    li 
or  was,  given  by  the  roalt  being  dried  quickly,  or  slightly        *  ^'  ^'^  heen  stctrtwaed  that  ^om,  faeBhana,  Cocealm  indio. 

scorched.    Bulas  malt  thus  prepared  to  impartcolour,  does  "^  .I"*?"'  "^^i  wo™w<f^.  horsbouDd.  ewsiewn,  pim 

not  contain  k,  ^uch  sacchariu  matter  »  the  pale  malt.  u^il^^J!:^  ^'^''  "* ""*" ''*^'* '^ "^ 
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hew  it  ii  enltmtad  UiVBljr,       „  _  .    

like  othor  gnw,  whsD 


cut.  wd  cut  Ac  foddar  like  oUh -"^ 

«  A  firat  or  cightean  mefaet  high. 


iQDt  uid  I/nnbudf  the  flour  ef  Htiu  i«  em- 
e  preparatioD  of  miny  diahet,  which  hkve  the 
aot  poltnta. 

Ricz. 

few  pleaunt  usocistioni  eenneoted  with  Ihe 
I  goDiuof  Cereolik;  it  conititnte*  tha  food  of 
put  of  the  humin  nee,  but  wherarer  il  i«  «o 
UMd,  the  population  are  io  the  pooreat  and 
coaaiatent  with  the  ciTiliiation  of  tnj  long- 
locietjr.  The  friend  of  his  «pcdea  muit  rejoice 
nmitanee  that  tends  to  raise  tha  standard  of 
food  of  the  people.  A  peftsantrjr  accustomed 
'heatea  bieao  as  a  ncceuary  of  life,  muit  be 
snd  as  far  removed  from  all  apprehenaions  of 
line,  as  they  are  from  the  oppressed  and  de- 
of  one  that  lives  on  rice.  If  any  extraordinary 
rrences  were  lo  dimiiUBh  or  injure  the  grain- 
lin.  BO  that  the  tower  orders  were  reduced  to 
or  barley,  or  rye,  for  their  bread,  they  would 
w  iatolerable  a  grievance,  that  all  their  ener- 
e  roused  lo  remedy  the  evil.  Not  so  the  popU' 
nuntry  like  China  and  the  greatest  part  of 
,  for  ages,  has  fed  on  rice,  or  whicb  hai  been 
to  consider  the  scantiest  and  poorest  diet  all 
itled  to  or  can  require;  if  that  fail,  their  en- 
»  are  inrapabla  of  any  additional  exertion,  and 
QO  moral  incentive  to  the  attempt ;  thoy  liave 
«ale  of  food  to  fall  hack  upon,  so,  regarding 
a*  inevitable,  tbey  abandon  themselves  to  their 
by  thousands  from  absolute  want. 
<t  be  understood,  that  it  is  only  as  the  sole  or 
un  for  food,  that  we  deplore  its  extensive  cul- 
ihination  with  other  grain,  rice  is  both  a  nutn- 
jeeable  addition  to  our  tables ;  and  that  it  is 
},  is  proved  by  the  great  increase  in  the  quan- 
3d  into  Britain  within  the  latt  ten  years, 
eeds  best  in  a  low  marshy  soil;  in  most 
deed,  it  is  raised  on  lands  which  ara  abso- 
d  for  weeks  together ;  hence  its  cultivation 
unhealthy  of  all  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
1  in  dtills,  sufficiently  wide  apart  to  admit 
1  frequent  inter-tillage ;  the  water  is  then 
a  week  or  ten  days,  which  promotes  the 
of  the  grain,  and  when  this  tabes  place  the 
m  off.  The  fields  ara  lell  dry  for  a  month  or 
t  young  plants  ue  threa  or  fom  inches  high, 


when  the  plantation!  are  again  flooded,  and  left  in  that 
stale  for  two  or  three  weeks;  this  soaking  destroys  the 
weeds  which  have  sprang  up  with  tha  rice.  After  this  the 

Elants  are  left  dry  till  the  ear*  an  formed,  being  repeatedly 
oed  between  and  kept  clear  of  weeda ;  the  irriKatJon  ia 
again  renewed,  and  the  water  left  on  the  ground  till  the 
grain  is  ripe,  which,  in  Carolina,  it  generally  is  in  August. 
The  rice  ia  cut  with  a  sickle  like  com. 

The  outer  skin,  or  the  husk,  adheres  more  elosely  to  the 
seed  of  rice  than  it  does  to  that  rf  wheat;  the  former 
grain  is  not,  therefore,  thretkgd,  hut  ia  passed  between 
mill-itonea,  placed  far  enough  apart  just  to  separate  the 
seed  ftom  the  husk  without  braising  it.  The  grain  is  then 
pounded  in  large  mortars  to  tnt  it  tmm  the  pellicle,  which 
constitutes  the  trae  frait,  tliis  operation  corresponding  to 
the  boultmg  of  wheat. 

Latterly,  rice  has  been  imported  ftom  Benga.  with  the 
husk  on,  because  it  is  found  to  keep  better  in  that  slate 
than  when  cleaned ;  this  is  called  paddea.  Most  of  the 
supply  to  Britain  comes  from  India  or  from  Carolina. 

Bread  can  be  made  fiom  rice,  but  it  soon  becomes  dry 
and  harsh.  In  the  years  of  scarcity  of  com,  rice  lias  been 
mixed  with  wheat  to  make  bread,  but  its  principal  con 
sumption  in  England  is  for  puddings,  and  in  other  disliea. 

TBE    RAINBOW, 

The  evening  was  iJoriono,  and  light  through  the  trees 

Pbj'd  the  eunshine  and  rain-dropa,  the  biros  and  the  breexe. 

The  landscape,  onlstrelching  in  loveliness,  lay 

On  the  lap  of  the  Tear,  in  the  beauty  of  Blay. 

For  the  Qaeen  of  the  Spring,  as  she  pasa'd  down  tho  vale^ 

Left  her  robe  on  the  trees,  and  her  breath  on  tha  gale; 

And  the  smile  of  her  promise  gave  joy  to  the  hoaia. 

And  flash  in  her  footstepa  sprang  httbage  and  flowers. 

The  alde^  like  a  banner  in  nuaet  uvoll'd, 

O'er  tha  waat  threw  thm  iplaidonr  of  amrc  and  gold, 

But  one  cloud  ai  »  distance  mee  dana^  and  iucreaa'd, 

Till  i(a  margin  of  black  toueh'd  the  aeQith,  and  east. 

We  gaied  on  the  aceiiM,  while  around  ns  Ihey  glow'd, 

When  a  vision  of  beantj  appcar'd  on  the  cloud , — 

Twas  not  like  the  Sun,  as  at  mid-day  we  view, 

Nor  the  Hoon,  that  rolls  nightly  through  star-hgUt  and  blue. 

Idke  a,  spirit,  it  cam*  in  the  van  of  a  stonn  ! 

And  the  eyo  and  the  heart,  hail'd  lis  beautiful  form. 

For  it  look'd  not  severe,  like  an  Angel  of  Wrath, 

Bot  its  gwment  of  brightness  illumed  its  dark  patli. 

In  the  hnea  of  its  grandeur,  snblimdy  it  stood. 

O'er  the  river,  the  village,  the  field,  and  the  wood  ( 

And  river,  field,  village,  and  woodlands  ^w  brigbt. 

As  conacioua  they  gave  and  afibrdcd  delight. 

Twaa  thebow  of  Omnipotencei  bent  in  His  hand, 

Whoaa  grasp  at  Creation  the  univeiaa  spann'd ; 

'Twaa  the  preaence  of  God,  in  a  symbol  anblime; 

Bis  row  from  the  flood  to  the  exit  of  time! 

Not  dreadf^  as  when  in  the  whirlwind  he  pleads, 

When  storma  are  his  chariot,  and  lightnings  his  steeds, 

Hie  block  clonda  his  banner  of  vengeance  onfurl'd, 

And  thunder  his  voice  to  a  guilt-etricken  world ; — - 

In  the  breaOi  of  his  presence,  when  Ihonsands  expiry 

And  seaa  boil  with  fury,  and  rocks  bora  wilh  fire, 

And  the  sword,  and  the  plsgne-epot,  with  death  strew  the  plain, 

And  vultores,  and  wolvee,  are  the  graves  of  Iho  alain : 

Not  such  was  the  Rainbow,  that  beautiful  one  1 

Whose  arch  was  refraction,  its  key-stone— the  Snn ; 

A  pavilion  it  seem'd  wliich  the  Deity  graced. 

And  Justice  and  Mercy  met  then^  and  embraced. 

Awhile,  and  it  sweetly  bemt  over  the  gloom, 

like  Love  o'er  a  deaih-oonch,  or  Hope  o'er  the  tomb; 

rhen  left  the  dark  so«me;  whence  it  slowly  retired, 

Aa  Love  had  just  vanished,  or  Hope  had  expired. 

[  gazed  not  alone  on  that  sonrce  of  my  song : 

To  all  who  beheld  it,  these  venes  behug; 

[ts  presence  to  all  waa  the  path  of  the  Lord  I 

Each  foil  heart  emended, — grew  warm,  and  adored ! 

Like  a  vint — the  convene  of  friends — or  a  day, 

rhat  bow,  from  my  sight,  paaaed  for  ever  awayi 

[ike  that  visit,  that  converse,  that  day— to  my  heart, 

rhat  bow  from  remanbnBce  can  never  deport. 

Tis  a  picture  in  memoij  distinctly  defined. 

With  tiie  strong  and  unperisblng  colonra  of  mindi 

A  part  of  my  being  beyond  my  control, 

Beheld  on  that  doM,«MtnaHerib«dflaB7MBl.—Caiir«xtl. 
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THE  HEAD-STONE. 

Ths  coffin  was  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  gnvtf  the 
planks  were  removed  from  the  heaped-up  brinl^  the  firiit 
rattling  clods  had  struck  their  knell,  the  quick  shovelling 
was  over,  and  the  long,  bro«d>  skilfully*cut  pieces  of  turf 
were  aptly  joined  together,  and  trimly  laid  by  the  beating- 
spade,  so  that  the  newest  mound  in  the  church-yard  was 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  that  were  p^rown  over 
by  the  undisturbed  grass  and  daisies  of  a  luxuriant  spring. 
The  burial  was  soon  over;  and  the  psrty,  with  one  con- 
senting motion,  having  uncovered  their  neads,  in  decent 
reverence  of  the  place  and  occasion,  were  beginning  to 
separate,  and  about  to  leave  the  church-yard. 

Here  some  acquaintances,  from  distant  parts  of  the 
parish,  who  had  not  had  opportunity  of  addressing  each 
other  in  the  house  that  had  belonged  to  the  deoeas^  nor 
in  the  course  of  the  few  hundred  yards  that  the  little  pro- 
cession had  to  move  over  from  his  bed  to  his  grave,  were 
shaking  hands  quietly  but  cheerfully,  and  inquiring  after 
the  welfare  of  each  other's  families.  There,  a  smiul  knot 
of  neighbours  were  speaking,  without  exaggeration,  of  the 
respectable  character  which  the  deceased  had  borne,  and 
mentioning  to  one  another  little  incidents  of  his  life,  some 
of  them  so  remote  as  to  be  known  only  to  the  gray-headed 
persons  of  the  group.  While  a  few  yards  further  removed 
from  the  spot,  were  standing  together  parties  who  discussed 
ordinary  concerns,  such  as  the  state  of  the  markets,  the 
promise  of  the  season,  or  change  of  tenants ;  but  still  with 
a  sobriety  of  manner  and  voice  that  was  insensibly  pro- 
duced by  the  influence  of  the  simple  ceremony  now  closed, 
by  the  quiet  graves  around,  and  the  shadow  of  the  spire, 
and  gray  walls  of  the  house  of  God. 

Two  men  yet  stood  together  at  the  head  of  the  grave  with 
countenances  of  sincere,  but  unimpassioned  srief.  Thev 
were  brothers,  the  onW  sons  of  him  who  had  been  buriea. 
And  there  was  something  in  their  situation  that  naturally 
kept  the  eyes  of  many  directed  upon  then,  for  a  long  time, 
and  more  intently  than  would  have  been  the  ease,  had 
there  been  nothing  more  observable  about  them  than  the 
common  symptoms  of  a  common  sorrow.  But  these  two 
brothers,  who  were  now  standing  at  the  head  of  their 
father  s  grave,  had  for  some  years  been  totallv  estranged 
from  each  other,  and  the  only  words  that  had  passed 
between  them  during  all  that  time,  had  been  nttered  within 
a  few  days  past,  during  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
old  man's  funeral. 

No  deep  and  deadly  quarrel  was  between  tnese  brothers, 
and  neither  of  them  could  distinctly  tell  the  cause  of  this 
unnatural  estrangement.  Perhaps  dim  jealousies  of  their 
fathers  favour — selfish  thoughts  that  will  sometimes  force 
themselves  into  poor  men*s  hearts,  respecting  temporal  ex- 
pectations—unaccommodating manners  on  both  sides- 
taunting  words  that  mean  little  when  uttered,  but  which 
rankle  and  fester  in  remembrance— imagined  opposition 
of  interests,  that,  duly  oonsidered,  would  have  been  found 
one  and  the  same — ^theae,  and  many  other  causes,  slight 
when  single,  but  strong  when  rising  up  together  in  one 
baneful  l»nd,  had  gradually  but  fatally  infected  their  hearts, 
till  at  last  they  who  in  youth  had  been  seldom  separate,  and 
truly  attached,  now  met  at  market,  and,  miserable  to  say,  at 
church,  with  dark  and  averted  faces,  like  diiferent  clansmen 
during  a  feud. 

Surely  if  any  thing  could  have  softened  their  hearts 
towards  each  other,  it  must  have  been  to  stand  silently, 
side  by  side,  while  the  earth,  stones,  and  clods,  were  falling 
down  upon  their  fathers  coffin.  And  doubtless  their 
hearts  were  so  softened.  But  pride,  though  it  cannot  pre- 
vent the  holy  aflections  of  nature  from  being  felt,  may 
prevent  them  from  being  shown ;  and  these  two  brothers 
stood  there  together,  determined  not  to  let  each  other  know 
the  mutual  tenderness  that,  in  spite  of  them,  was  gushing 
up  in  their  hearts,  and  teaching  them  the  uneonfessed  folly 
and  wickedness  of  their  causeless  quarrel. 

A  head-stone  had  been  prepared,  and  a  person  oame 
forward  to  plant  it.  The  elder  brother  directea  him  how  to 
place  it — a  plain  stone,  with  a  sand-glass,  skull,  and  cross- 
bones,  chiselled  not  rudely,  and  a  lew  words  inscribed. 
The  younger  brother  regarded  the  operation  with  a  troubled 
eye,  and  said,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  several  of  the 
by-standers,  **  William,  this  was  not  kind  in  you:  you 
should  have  told  me  of  this.  I  loved  my  father  as  well  as 
you  could  love  him.  You  were  the  elder,  and,  it  roay  be, 
the  fkvourite  son;  but  I  had  a  right  in  nature  to  have 
^"led  you  in  ordering  this  head-stone,  had  I  not  ?** 


During  these  wotds  the  ttone  WM  sinking  into  the  earth, 
and  many  persons  who  were  on  their  way  from  the  grave 
returned.  For  a  while  the  elder  brother  said  nothing,  for 
he  had  a  consciousness  in  his  heart  that  he  ought  to  have 
consulted  his  father  s  son  in  designing  this  last  becoming 
mark  of  affection  and  respect  to  his  memory ;  so  the  stone 
was  planted  in  silence,  and  now  stood  erect,  among  the 
other  unostentatious  memorials  of  the  humble  dead. 

The  inscription  merely  gave  the  name  and  age  of  the 
deceased,  and  told  that  the  stone  had  been  erected  "  by 
his  affectionate  sons.'*  The  sight  of  these  words  seemed 
to  soften  the  displeasure  of  the  angiy  man,  and  he  said, 
somewhat  more  mildly,  ''Yes,  we  were  his  affectionate 
sons,  and  sinee  my  name  is  on  the  stone,  I  am  satisfied, 
brother.  We  have  not  drawn  together  kindly  of  late  years, 
and  perhaps  never  may ;  but  J  acknowledse  and  respect 
your  worth,  and  here,  before  our  own  (Henas,  and  before 
the  fhends  of  our  fkther,  with  my  foot  above  his  bead,  I 
express  my  willingness  to  be  on  other  and  better  terms 
with  you,  and  if  we  cannot  oommand  love  in  our  hearts,  let 
us,  at  least,  brother,  bar  out  all  unkindness.'* 

The  minister,  who  had  attended  the  funeral,  and  had 
something  intrusted  to  him  to  say  publicly  before  he  left 
the  chunm-yard,  now  oame  forward  and  asked  the  elder 
brother,  why  he  spake  not  regarding  this  matter.  He  saw 
there  was  something  of  a  cold  and  sullen  pride  rising  up 
in  his  heart,  for  not  easily  may  any  man  nope  to  dismiss 
from  the  chamber  of  his  heart  even  the  vilest  guest,  if 
once  cherished  there.  With  a  solemn  and  almost  severe 
air,  he  looked  upon  the  relenting  man,  and  then,  changing 
his  countenanee  into  serenity,  said  gently- 
Beheld  how  good  a  thing  it »,  I  Tofcther  sucb  as  brethreB  ate. 
And  how  becoming  well,       |     In  unity  to  dwell. 

The  time,  the  place,  and  this  beautiftil  expression  of  a 
natural  sentiment,  quite  overcame  a  heart,  in  which 
many  kind,  if  not  warm,  affections  dwelt ;.  and  the  man 
thus  appealed  to  bowed  down  his  head  and  wept.  "  Give 
me  your  hand,  brother;**  and  it  was  given,  while  a  murmur 
of  satisfaction  arose  fnm  all  present,  and  all  hearts  fcR 
kindlier  and  more  humanely  towards  each  othey 

As  the  brothers  stood  fervently,  but  composedly,  grasp- 
Lig  each  other's  hand,  in  the  little  hollow  that  Lay  between 
tne  grave  of  their  mother,  long  since  dead,  and  of  their 
fkther,  whose  shroud  was  haply  not  yet  still  fipm  the  fall 
0/  dust  to  dust,  the  minister  stood  oeside  them  with  a 
pleasant  countenance,  and  said,  '*  I  must  fulfil  the  promise 
I  made  to  your  fiither  on  his  death-bed.  I  must  read  to 
you  a  few  words  which  his  hand  wrote  at  an  hour  when  his 
tongue  denied  its  office.  I  must  not  say  that  you  did  your 
duty  to  your  old  fkther ;  for  did  he  not  often  beseech  you, 
apart  from  one  another,  to  be  reconciled,  for  your  own 
sakes  as  Christians,  for  his  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
mother  who  bare  you,  and,  Stephen,  who  died  that  you 
might  be  bom  ?  When  the  palsy  struck  him  for  the  last 
time,  you  were  both  absent,  nor  was  it  your  fault  that  you 
were  not  beside  the  old  man  when  he  died. 

'*  As  long  as  sense  continued  with  him  here,  did  he 
think  of  you  two,  and  of  you  two  alone.  Tears  were  in 
his  eyes;  I  saw  them  there,  and  on  his  cheek,  too,  when 
no  breath  came  from  his  lips.  But  of  this  no  more.  He 
died  with  this  paper  in  his  hand ;  and  he  made  me  know  that 
I  was  to  read  it  to  you  over  his  grave.  I  now  obey  him. 
'  My  sons,  if  you  will  let  my  bones  lie  auiet  in  the  grave, 
near  the  dust  of  your  mother,  depart  not  from  my  burial  till, 
in  the  name  of  Grod  and  Christ,  you  promise  to  love  one 
another  as  you  used  to  do.  Dear  boys,  receive  my  blessing.' ' 

Some  turned  their  heads  away  to  hide  the  tears  that 
needed  not  to  be  hidden ;  and  when  the  brothers  had  re- 
leased each  other  from  a  long  and  sobbing  embrace,  many 
went  up  to  them,  and  in  a  single  word  or  two,  expressed 
their  joy  at  this  perfect  reconcilement.  The  brother 
themselves  walked  away  from  the  church-yard,  arm  in  arm 
with  the  minister  to  the  manse.  On  the  following  Sabbath, 
they  were  seen  sitting  with  their  families  in  the  same  pew, 
and  it  was  observed,  that  they  read  together  off  the  same 
Bible  when  the  minister  ga\*e  out  the  text,  and  that  they 
sang  together,  taking  hold  of  the  psalm-book.  The  same 
psalm  was  sung,  (given  out  at  their  own  request,)  of  which 
one  verse  had  been  repeated  at  their  father  s  grave ;  a  larger 
sum  than  usual  was  on  that  Sabbath  found  in  the  plate  tor 
the  poor,  for  Love  and  Charity  are  sisters.  And  ever  after, 
both  during  the  |)eace  and  the  troubles  of  this  life,  the 
hearts  of  the  brothers  were  as  one  and  in  nothing  were 
they  divided. — Wilsojt, 
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SIR  FRANCIS  BACON. 

Francis  Bacon,  Viscount  St.  Alban^s,  and  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper,  and  of  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  tutor  to  King 
Edward  the  Sixth.  This  lady  was  a  good  wife  and 
mother,  as  well  as  an  excellent  classical  scholar;  and 
her  son,  doubtless,  experienced  in  his  childhood  the 
happy  effects  of  maternal  education.  While  he  was 
yet  a  boy,  the  signs  of  g^enius  for  which  he  was  in 
after-life  distinguished,  began  to  show  themselves. 
He  answered  questions  Which  were  put  to  him  with  a 
ripeness  above  his  years,  and  with  such  gravity,  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  would  often  call  him  her  young  lord 
keeper.  While  the  children,  his  companions,  were  di- 
verting themselves  near  his  father's  house  in  St.  James's 
Park,  he  went  alone  to  the  brick  conduit  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  a  singular  echo  3  and  in  his  twelfth  year  he 
was  meditating  upon  the  laws  of  the  imagination. 

At  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  Dr.  Whitgift,  aftermrds  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  then  master  5  and  he  soon  attracted 
attention,  both  for  his  high  talents  and  for  his  dislike 
of  the  dry  and  barren  course  then  followed  in  the 
University, — ^the  philosophy  of  Aristotle ;  real  know- 
ledge being  in  his  view  ''  not  a  couch  whereupon  to 
rest  a  searching  and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  terrace  for  a 
^-andering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down 
with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud 
mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort,  or  commanding 
ground  for  strife  and  contention;  or  a  shop  for  profit 
and  sale;  but  a  rich  store-house  for  the  glory  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man*s  estate  *.** 

At  sixteen,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  under  the  care  of 
Sir  Amias  Paulet,  the  English  Ambassador  at  that 
court,  by  whom,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  intrusted  with  an  important  mission 
to  the  queen.  His  manner  of  executing  it  tended 
to  raise  his  reputation,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  occurred  when  Bacon  was  twenty,  he  returned 
to  England  firom  the  French  provinces,  possessed  of 
the  "  golden  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  people,*'  but 
dependent  on  his  own  exertions  in  a  profession  for 
his  support.  Politics  he  would  have  preferred,  and  he 
even  sounded  his  uncle,  the  wary  Lord  Burleigh, 
towards  securing  some  place  under  the  crown,  but  in 
vain.  To  the  sure  profession  of  the  law,  therefore^ 
he  determined  to  devote  himself,  and  was  admitted  a 
student  of  Gray's  Inn,  instead  of  venturing  on  the 
uncertain  sea  of  politics.  Such  a  mind  as  Bacon's 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  confined  its  researches 
within  the  narrow  and  perplexed  study  of  precedents 
and  authorities :  it  extended  itself  to  the  whole  circle 
of  science,  by  exploring  the  principles  of  universal 
justice, — the  laws  of  law.  During  this  legal  and 
philosophical  course,  while  making  his  way  to  the 
highest  point  which  a  lay  subject  could  reach,  and 
meditating  on  his  immortal  work,  the  Novum  Organum, 
he  found  time  for  relaxation,  gained  the  affections 
of  the  whole  society  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
assisted  in  their  festivities,  and  beautified  their  spa- 
cious garden  f. 

When  he  was  only  twenty-six,  he  became  a  bencher, 
and  at  thirty  was  sworn  Queen's  Counsel  learned 
extraordinary,  an  honour  which  till  then  had  never 

*  Monlactt'a  ▼ftln&ble  editioti  of  Bacon's  Works  to  whi«h  we  are 
indebted  for  materials  for  this  paper. 

t  The  apartments  in  which  Ix>rd  Bacon  resided  are  said  to  be  at 
No.  1,  Gray's  Inn  Square,  on  the  north  side,  one  pair  of  stairs.  In 
the  boioks  in  the  steward's  oiBce,  there  are  many  of  his  autographs, 
being  bis  admission,  when  a  bencher,  of  the  dinerent  students.  He 
always  delighted  in  gardens,  thinking  them  conducive  to  the  purest 
of  human  pleasures;  and  as  Chancellor,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
iignin^  the  patent  for  converting  Lincoln  s  Inn  Fields  into  walks, 
extending  almost  to  the  wall  where  his  faithful  (head  Bta  Jonion 
liadt  when  a  boy,  worked  m  a  bricklayer* 


been  conferred  on  any  member  of  the  profession. 
But  disappointment  was  in  store.  Though  related 
to  Lord  Burleigh,  his  intimacy  was  with  the  rival 
peer,  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex  ;  and  when  the  office 
of  Solicitor-General  became  vacant,  he  owed  his 
rejection  to  the  hostility  of  the  heartless  Burleigh* 
Essex,  mortified  almost  as  deeply  as  his  friend,  gene^ 
rously  undertook  the  care  of  Bacon's  future  fortunes^ 
and  gave  him  an  estate  in  the  village  of  Twickenham. 
This  friendship  grew  somewhat  cold  on  Essex's  ap- 
pointment as  lora-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Bacon  having 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  that  unhappy  enter- 
prise. When  misfortunes  gathered  thickly  round  the 
head  of  the  rash  and  ill-fated  Essex^  Bacon  continued 
to  serve  and  watch  over  him  with  almost  parental 
anxiety  *,  but  he  was  at  length  compelled^  as  counsel 
for  the  crown,  to  denounce  him  as  a  traitor. 

At  thirty-seven  Bacon  put  forth  his  first  publica- 
tion, a  volume  of  EBtayM,  Religious  MMimtUmi,  &c. 
In  1603  he  was  knighted  $  a  doubtful  honour  coming 
from  King  James,  who  had  ascended  the  throne,  but 
pleasing  to  our  philosopher,  is  it  gratified  a  hand- 
some maiden,  the  daughter  of  Alderman  Bamham, 
''whom  he liad  found  out  to  his  liking,"  and  whom 
he  afterwards  married.  His  next  great  woik  was  the 
Advancement  of  Learning,  which  professes  to  be  a 
survey  of  the  then  existing  knowledge^  and  a  desig- 
niOion  of  the  parts  of  science  which  were  unexplored. 
Meanwhile  he  laboured  to  better  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  advocated  the  union  of  England  and  Scot^ 
land,  and  assisted  in  measures  for  we  improvement 
of  the  church.  His  infiuence  was  soon  increased  by 
his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Solicitor- General^ 
and  subsequently  of  Attorney-General. 

In  March,  1616-17,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  was  made  lord  chanoellor  of  Eng- 
land, a  place  combining  four  great  qualifications, 
those  of  a  lawyer,  a  Judge,  a  statesman,  and  the 
patron  of.  preferment)  and,  in  1618,  he  became 
baron  of  Verulam.  The  title  was  taken  from  Old 
Verulam,  in  Hertfordshire,  near  his  noble  residence 
at  Gorhambury,  where  he  lived  in  great  splendour 
united  with  study.  The  king  bestowed  on  him  the 
lucrative  farm  of  the  Alienation-office,  and  made  him 
viscount  St«  Alban's)  and  the  greatest  of  English 
philosophers  was  at  the  height  of  his  accumulated 
honours  when  he  celebrated  his  sixtieth  birth-day, 
surrounded  by  his  admirerr  and  friends,  one  among 
them,  "  not  least  in  love,*'  Ben  Jonson,  who  com- 
posed a  poem  in  honour  of  the  day. 

We  now  turn  to  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  and 
find  him  falling  rapidly  from  his  proud  eminence,  and 
becoming  an  object  of  bitter  triumph  to  his  enemies. 
In  1620,  committees  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  abuses ;  and  in  one  of  these,  touching  courts  of 
justice,  two  suitors  in  chancery  charged  Bacon  with 
bribery  and  corruption  in  his  judicial  character,  he 
having,  as  it  was  alleged,  received  money  to  secure 
their  success,  in  which,  however,  they  had  after  ail 
failed.  But  it  appears,  that  the  custom  of  the 
chancellor*s  receiving  presents,  though  an  abuse,  had 
prevailed  from  the  earliest  times ;  that  the  gifts  in 
question  had  been  made  openly  in  l^e  presence  of  wit- 
nesses ;  that,  moreover,  his  judgment  could  not  have 
been  biassed,  as  he  had  decided  against  the  donors. 
In  addition  to  these  points  of  defence,  he  might  have 
called  upon  the  Houise  of  Commons  for  protection 
against  calumny,  at  a  time  when  the  excited  people 
wished  for  some  victim,  as  a  tribute  to  public  opinion, 
and  a  sacrifice  for  public  wrongs.  The  popular  com- 
plaint was  load  upon  the  rapacious  exactions  of  the 
favourites  of  the  king,  especially  of  George  Tilliera, 
marquis  of  Buckingfiam,  who,  under  pretence  of 
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granting  patenti,  which  were  made  out  for  even  the 
comiuoQ  neceMsriea  of  life,  grasped  at  large  and 
mhamefnl  fees.  Bacon,  however,  treated  the  chaise 
of  these  disappointed  suitora  with  contetnptg  until 
increased  daily  by  fresh  accosatious,  araountiog  alto- 
gether to  twenty-three,  the  attack  could  no  longer  be 
disregarded.  From  the  pinnacle  on  which  he  stood,  he 
conld  see  the  storm  gathering  round  him  ;  and  though 
he  had  considered  himself  much  beloved  inboth  IIouecs 
of  Parliament,  he  felt  that  he  had  secret  enemies,  and 


began  to  fear  that  he  had  faiap  friends.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  .to  meet  his  accuse ;  but  h'^  health, 
always  delicate,  gave  way,  and,  instead  of  being  able 
to  attend  in  person,  he  was  obliged  to  address  his 
Peers  in  wtiting,  requesting  .them  to  sospend  their 
opinion  for  the  present,  to  give  him  Ume  for  pro- 
curing evidence  in  his  defence,  &c.,  to  which  they 
readily  agreed.  After;thia,  he  had  an  interview  with 
King  James,  when  he  said,  "  The  law  of  nature 
teaches  me  to  speak  in  my  own  defence :  with  respect 
to  the  charge  of  bribery,  1  am  aa  innocent  as  one  born 
upon  St.  Innocents'  Day ;  I  never  had  bribe  or  reward 
in  my  eye,  or  thought,  when  pronouncing  sentence 
or  order," 

Subsequently,  the  king,  who  had  resolved  to 
leave  Bacon  to  .his  fate,  rather  than  risk  Buckingham, 
gave  him  his  advice  that  he  should  submit  himsdf  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  that  upon  his  princely  word 
he  would  then  restore  him  again,  if  they  should 
not  be  sensible  of  bis  merits. '  How  little  this  com- 
mand accorded  with  the  chancellor's  desire  to  defend 


himself,  may  be  gathered  from  his  affecting  and 
ominous  remonstrance  to  Jamea : — "  I  see  my  ^>- 
proaching  ruin;  there  is  no  hope  of  merc^  in  a 
multitude;  those  who  strike  at  your  chancellor  will 
strike  at  your  crown ;  I  am  the  fiivt,  I  wish  I  may 
be  the  last  sacrifice."  He  accordingly  submitted, 
and  couched  his  confession  in  a  form  whidi  he  thut 
acknowledged  aa  his  own: — "  It  is  my  act,  my  hand, 
my  heart;  I  beseech  yonr  lordships  be  merdfhl  onto 
a  broken  reed!"  The  king  did  not  inteipose,  and  the 
lords  adjudged  upon  this  bumbled  nobleman,  a  fine 
of  40,000i.,  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  daring  his 
majesty's  pleasure,  and  disqualification  for  ever  for 
place  or  employment  in  the  state  or  commonwealth. 
Thus  fell  from  the  height  of  woridly  prosperi^ 
Francis,  lord  chancellor  of  Great  Britain. 

In  his  letter  to  the  king  froro  the  Tower,  he  tayii 
"  For  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am  charged, 
when  the  book  of  hearts  shaU  be  opened,  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  tronbled  fountain  of  a 
corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of  taking  reward! 
to  pervert  justice;  howsoever  I  may  be  frail,  and 
partake  of  the  abuse  of  the  times."  In  his  will  are 
found  these  remarkable  words ;  "  For  my  name  and 
memory,  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches,  to 
foreign,  nations,  and  the  next  ages."  After  two  days 
imprisonment,  he  was  liberated;  in  the  September 
following,  the  king  signed  a  warrant  for  the  release  of 
the  parliamentary  fine,  and  in  October  the  pardon 
was  sealed.  Baeon  then  retired  to  Goriiambury,  and 
gave  up  his  mind  to  those  hterary  labours  from  which 
the  world  has  derived  sucli  important  benefits.  His 
lordship  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  the  snc- 
ceeding  r^ign,  in  1(25,  but  was  prevented  by  his 
Infirmities  from  taking  his  seat  as  a  peer.  During 
this  year  he  published  a  new  edition  of  his  essays, 
his  apophthegms,  and  a  translation  of  a  few  of  the 
Psalma  of  David  into  English  verse,  which  he  dedi- 
!  cated  to  his  friend,  the  learned  and  idigious  George 
Herbert.  This  was  the  lost  exercise,  in  the  time  of 
;  illness,  of  his  mighty  mind. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  deserves  to  be 
stated.  In  the  spring  of  1626,  sajm  Aubrey,  his 
I  strength  and  spirits  revived,  and  be  returned  to  Gray's 
I  Inn,  from  whence,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  going  into  the 
country  with  Dr.  Witherbome,  the  king's  physician,  it 
occurred  to  him  as  he  approached  Highgate,  the  snow 
lying  on  the  ground,  that  he  would  ascertain  whether 
flesh  might  not  be  preserved  in  snow  as  well  as  in  salt, 
and  he  resolved  immediately  to  try  the  experiment. 
They  alighted  out  of  the  coaph,  and  Went  into  a  poor 
woman's  house  at  the  bottom  of  Highgate  hill, 
botight  a  ben,  and  stuffed  the  body  with  snow,  my 
lord  helping  to  do  it  himself.  The  snow  chilled  him, 
and  he  immediately  became  so  extremely  ill  that  he 
could  not  return  to  Gray's  Inn,  but  was  taken  to  the 
Earl  of  Arundel's  house  at  Highgate,  where  he  was 
put  into  a  warm  bed ;  but  it  was  damp,  and  had  not 
been  slept  in  for  a  year  before.  He  died  on  the  9th 
of  April,  1626,  in  tiie  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  buried,  by  his  own  desire,  in  St  Hit^hael's 
church,  near  St.  Alban's,  in  the  same  grave  with  Lis 
mother.  Sir  Thomas  Meautys,  his  faithful  friend  and 
secretary,  who  "  loved  and  admired  him  in  life,  and 
honoured  him  when  dead,"  erected '  a  noUe  monu- 
ment, which  cannot  be  viewed  without  the  deepest 
interest.  Meautys  lies  near  him,  as  is  shown  by  (ht 
inscription  on  a  neighbouring  atone,  which,  however, 
is  partly  conceded  by  a  pew.  i  ■  M. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS  AND  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND, 

PART  THE  SIXTH. 


(A.  D.  1827.  SkW.) 

At  Stornaway  there  is  a  school  for  girls,  supported  ^d 
superintended  by  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie.  The  chikli«a 
ere  taught  ix)th  Gaelic  and  English,  preferring  the  lattcjpr; 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  work  of  various  kinds ;  but  they 
show  considerable  aversion  to  this  last  branch  of  their 
educatioQ.  The  leinote  situation  of  the  people  of  Lewis, 
and  the  want  of  vigilant  eucauragejx\ei;it^  have  doubtless 
contributed  .to  .that  indolence  which  produces  tiiis  dislike 
to  manual  exertion,  even  of  the  most  useful  kind. 

TowaiKls  the  close  of  tbe  latH;  century^  ^rs.  {Mackenzie  of 
Scaforth  took  much  p«diw  to  iutro^uce  ^puggaiog  among  the 
islanders,  aud  dii'ooted  tjb^  sowing  of  Aax  Iqr  jtlj^  purpose. 
But  so  violent  .was  thcur  jirejudioe  againM  iUe  innovation^ 
that  Lord  Soai'ortih's  f^tor  w$ui  conificuued  |to  resort  to  the  /fol- 
low ing  ingeni«ius  es^pe^icvpit  to  «ot^vince  1^  |ieop&e  of  theilr 
error.  He  sjpiBead  a  jrumoiu'  tW'ough  ti^  judfiubd  th^t  orders 
had  just  been  Uwaas^itffid  to  hom  Jvom  ji^aJbfaB  C««tle,  ti^ 
all  the  pqtato^groun^B  W  ibhe  eat«to  shouid  l^e  d,^g  up,  9fkd. 
the  soil  coikvcu'ted  X^  line  graw.4i  vf  ofehv  fv^duce.  Alarm 
and  ind^nation  jpa-evatiiod*  wd  ^  loud  iWfjuvv  ff^mst  of>- 
pression,  and  preiUqtkins  .W*  l<Utti^e.  1f^  mf^r,  hyaviAff 
allowed  time  jfor  the  im|w:e8«ion  to  ajjojf^  d^e^y,  4«8emUed 
the  tenants,  and  then  .a»ked  t^c^^i  ^ow  $hey  «iOkuU  mf^^f^mis 
that  such  an^rde^  had  ceally  ibeeiji  issued*  m  Lq«4  Seaforth 
knew  as  .woU  as  .themselves  tha,t  their  aUbsa^jteooe  d^efiended 
mainly  on  potatoes.  He  then  Aold  Chom  iixai  a«  m^mek 
opposition  had  formerly  been  made  (^«ja^  ^e  ijQirod;uo- 
tion  of  that  vegetable,  which  had  now  Jheep  ay^d^  against 
the  introduction  of  spinning,  ^his  appeal  wa^  successfiil. 
But,  from  want  oif  perpetual  ^^pexintendence,  the  vooo^efi 
gradually  relapsed  into  their  former  habiitB. 

The  intv'oductioQ  of  the  potato  ixAo  I^e^is  joceurred  iMft 
a  century  ago,  and  lihe  prejudice  e^ainsnt  h  operated  during 
many  years.  This  vegetable  has  almost  superseded  ih^ 
oat  and  barley  as  the  food  of  iUe  |»eopk  of  the  HigbUuQ4« 
and  islands,  the  oat-cake  being  tasted  mrely,  and  consl^i- 


tuting,  in  no  «maU  .degree,  the  relisi)  of  popular  entertw-  \  pw>ka«uig  |i»eir  lldpi.    9u(t  like  most  other  tKidies  of  men, 
ments  of  the  iower  classes,    ll  bos  become  to  t^e  Higb- 1 
landers  what  macoaroni  is  to  thie  XtaJliaas,  an  ^i^de  of 


IB  to 
luxury  rat\ier  .tlion  of  subsiatenoe. 

There  js  also  a  sohool  at  Stornaw^  dtyiwiiding  09  fiiif 
Scotch  Soctiety  fur  fP^psoyiagatiiis  Christian  Knovdedgie.  Th« 
children  pay  jbere  i^  jiortion  of  W  eiLpense  of  tiM(ir.ed^epi(Uien : 
English  lis  lAike  <»%  i»wuage  itaught  m  it»  .G^^apli^  lOad 
Navigation  9fe  iincluded*  i>ttt  f^  x^arge  i«  additienfLl.  Tike 
schoQUuna^tor  ^receives  a  aohuy  «f  £30  ^n>m$iie  (qoiety; 
the  h^ritor  firovide^  the  houae^  and  dHNys  «Cber  inci4eiM(tid 
expenses.  In  the  paristh-school^  the  schieiopu^  ,Qf  icsitmui^igMa 
is  still  more  connrehonsive,  temtoMung  JliOtm  ^s  yrjeA  #s 
English,  <IveograpIiy,  and  I^O'Viigajtion.  f^h^ce  ^  aji^o  m 
academy  §ox  hoy&  of  a  hi^ier  •olasi^  .ivkder  i^  d^qtio^  <$f  ^ 
person  of  exoeDent  character  imd  ao|)erMr  ^ixtolUjjgcwQe.. 

The  suhjeot  of  educoitioin  hi  Lewis  coimoit  be  dinwipned ! 
without  referenoee  to  the  visit  .of  OiP  lemmosf.  <pifiwo«HMy  iin 
its  cause,  the  ftey.  Dr.  Baird^  |Birinei|pai  joi  ih»  Vwi^smiy  \ 
of  Edinburgh,  ivhose  personal  exteitionB  m  fPtNBoaUog  lihe 
plan  of  e4uca^9,  framiod  a|t  l^is  inataooe  ^  «^  Qauosd 
Assembly  of  the  Vdbok  of  Scotland*  hajHO  been  jplreod^r 
adverted  {to.  Durii^g  p^y  «&fi^  Mi  Btom»m9ff  iie  »fmMf 
in  the  oourae  «f  a  fiorvefr  .of  ^tpooBt  of  the  m^sipva  i^es, 
in  a  vessel  employed  in  4ihie  flLeconwe  B&nr'ko^  «eeompanied 
by  the  laird  ^  'Suuffa,  »nd  ^y  Mr.  ftftaoleod»  ^  nufluater 
of  Campstie,  on  ^miAeat  fiaelie  aoholar*  cmd  the  w^ 
escorted  to  Seaforth  l^odge  by  idtie  commimder  of  thiei 
vessel,  a  capiain  of  the  navy.  ELe  pleaded  kufi  cause  here 
as  elsewhere  with  seal  and  effect;  his  ominei^  academical 
station,  advanced  age,  venerable  appearanoe,  well-known 
benevolence  of  disposition,  example,  and  voluntaiy  nacriflce 
of  ease,  and  defiance  of  toil  and  peril,  giving  resistless 
efficacy  to  his  appeal.  He  had  been  astoniiihed  and 
appalled  at  the  ignorance  which  he  had  witnessed,  espe- 
cially on  the  more  southern  portions  of  the  Long  Island, 
inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics.  Their  spiritual  instructors, 
as  has  before  been  stated,  afforded  him  their  cordial 
co-operation.  An  old  man  of  Barra  inquired,  on  seeing 
him  land  on  that  island,  who  he  was ;  and  on  being  in- 
formed, and  also  of  the  benevolent  purpose  which  brought 


which  he  i^ad  if^hf^  tern  *  imji^  if  WBl«»'  » 
coatewpoi^ry  of  £>r.  Baird's.  The  Orkney  and  Slietland 
I^iandfi  Im^ye  been  since  visited  by  Dr.  Batrd*. 

LONG  ISLAND  ;   DANES. 

Thk  town  of  Stornaway  depends  on  its  trade,  which  con 
sists  chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  cattle  and  eored  fish. 
The  6sh  are  conveved  to  Eitf  land,  to  the  Moditemnean, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  seven  trading 
vessels  belonging  to  Stornaway.  The  seamen  of  this  port 
are  skilful  and  experienced,  and  usualbr  serve  their  ap- 
prenticeship on  board  of  Liverpool  and  omer  tndera.  The 
mecchants  and  other  prindpial  inhabitants  of  tlie  town 
ft>rm  a  society  not  inoonsideFable  in  numbem  or  wealth. 
Stornaway  derives  its  importance  portly  from  the  Baltic 
trade,  its  |mrt  affording  many  odvantogef  to  the  numemus 
vessels  ec^aged  in  it,  on  their  voyage  to  uid  from  Liver- 
pod  and  Irelaad. 

Vessels  Wvioff  Storaaway  wfll  aometioMs  arrive  in  sight 
of  the  coast  of  Norway  in  ^y-«ight  hours.  A  few  years 
offo,  an  open  boat,  oontming  twemty  penons,  from  the  coast 
of  Norway,  near  Che  North  Cape,  arrived  in  this  port,  to 
tbe  astonisbment  of  tbe  iabalHtaais.  It  hod  been  blown 
out  to  sea,  and,  wotMe  to  return,  made  its  way  fi>r  the 
Brilub  Isle^  and  in  twentvWive  days  of  fair  weather  and 
&voui«Ue  breezcn  retdned  Storaowft^*  A  port  of  the 
eveW  remMmad,  ood  took  their  possa^  w  i^  trading  vessel ; 
lixe  seat  puraood  their  oourse  to  Ldverpod  and  embarked 
from  theDoe. 

Vessel  ose  fbuiU  in  flkomawagr,  and  launched  with 
fMouJyu^r  Bki^  In  addition  to  the  harbours  ot  the  east 
/coa«t  of  Lewis,  on  the  western  ore  jfcbose  (tf  Beraera,  the 
entiUaqkce  to  ivhick  is  somewhat  obstructed  by  islands,  and 
of  Loch  BMont,  a  b^io  capable  «f  oonlaining  a  navy. 

f)H  neijcbants  of  Stornaway  feiioerly  monopolized  the 
mon^^gwpenl  of  the  fisheries  of  Lewis,  win^ying  the  people 
employed  iJ9  (4^em  wiitb  Cockling,  salt,  and  provisions,  and 


*  y>  otwitJMaadiM  tbf  oqiohioed  tMot^  to  supply  the  de£c:encr 
of  edboolp  ip  me  Higbjlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  it  appear 
O-oqi  tUe  Report  of  <the  iGeoeral  AmeaHft  Committee  for  the  ex- 
tevboa  of  4l^  ffiea^  of  educatioD  «o  Ibe  H«hiaads  for  1833,  and 
thfi  flJi^asUcaJ  detaiU  itha^  accompoay  it,  fmumed  upon  returns  from 
ttie  ParooUal  tClemr  Jfa  the  coane  ef  the  list  two  yean  and  a 
bajf,  «4MiUMuag  ioMirmaiioQ,  undoidvtedly  as  accurate  as  can  be 
obtaioed  under  any  mode  of  stattsdcal  iavestiffation,  that  *'the 
preaeQjt  ^o^ulation  of  .the  Highlands  and  Islandi  it  computed  at 
004^956,  and  that  the  Jaumber  of  neisonfi,  opwards  of  six  yean  of 
age.  Awable  to  JM^ad  eidMr  in  JSngM  or  Gaelic,  is  SQ^SSl;  so  that 
latfe  legs  than  one-siKtb  pact  ^  ithe  entire  popoiatioa  appears  to  be 
At  this  j^9^'  .Hjholly  .uiHns.^u^Vli^  and  without  having  any  means  of 
m^EUctiop  wTid^i^  4ihiar  ce»a|k.  The  number  of  schoob,  both  per- 
manent jMod  itinera^,  «tiU  mmjCad  in  the  highlands  and  Islands, 
»  334;  and  if  £^  a  ^ar,  in  MMtOon  to  the  pittiLttce  that  the  people 
oogatrih.ute  in  Jiite  sb«tf«  ^qf  sobool-feeB,  be  allowed  as  the  salary 


of  «aob  tWa<;iier^  the  total  amount  neceisacy  to  complete  the  ele- 
ineptary  educadot^  of  Abe  Highlands,  and  to  place  toem  on  some- 
4^iQg  l&e  a  level  aKiftb  tbe  JLowlands,  would  be  £8680  a  year. 

In  ibSS^.  uie  aai^e  ComBoittee  ascertained  from  tbiity^five  of  the 
fojAy  mim^ters  of  ibe  Pjudiameoiary  Churches,  that  in  the  populadon 
or  .their  disUMts,  ^mountii^  to  44,882,  thei^e  were  14,836,  or  more 
;than  ooe-thicd.of  Che  whole  number  unqualified  to  tead.  f  n  num- 
beiiless  difltacts,  from  whicb  petitions  for  schools  have  come  to  the 
<iaehc  School  iBociety,  or  requests  for  the  continuance  of  Teachers 
lor  an  odditioiuii  year,  :tbe  inbabitams  are  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty, 
jjuad  «ven  4!l^Ety  miles  wqm  any  church,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  aiiy 
otitof  ^l|LCf  of  inatcuction.  The  General  Assembly *s  Committee. 
Odveatii^  to  the  prospect  of  Government  support,  on  the  plan  uf 
-leaving  one  hjuf  of  the  expense  of  each  adixool  to  he  defrayed  by 
private  aubscriptions,  observes,  that  an  increase  of  the  actual  con- 
tributioDS  to  the  annual  amount  of  £^000  yrovHH  be  vranting. 

In  1884,  the  number  of  scholars  m  the  schools  of  the  General 
Assembly  was«610 ;  of  the  Gaelic  School  Sooiety,  8000.  The  Scotch 
Society  tor  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  the  Inverness  and 
the  Glasgow  Society,  and  other  institutions,  co-operate  in  the  same 
cause.  "  And  it  is  pleasing  to  remark,**  observes  the  Committee  of 
the  Gaelic  School  Society  in  their  Keport  of  1834,  **  that  the 
utmost  harmony  and  ]^ood-will  exist  among  all  the  institutions  that 
are  now  in  operation  lor  the  education  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  Highlands ;  and  the  only  rivalry  which  your  Committee  woaM 
wish  to  see  displayed  in  their  combined  operations,  is,  which  shall, 
under  tlie  bleasinjg;  of  God,  be  most  successful  in  contributing  to 
hasten  on  the  desired  result." 

'  The  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  supplied  the  General  Aasembly 
Society  with  copies  of  the  Gos|>el  in  Gaelic  and  Ibnglish^  to  the 


r. — -7' ,"7.  ;^r"^  y\"  S ':''"'  "~". —  r'V^i'i    amount  of  £600;  and  the  Bntish  and  foreign  Bible  Society  has 

hira  there,  obaerved,  "  Then  I  doubt  he  is  a  fnend  of  old    for  several  yeare  granted  annually  £600  to  the  GaeUc  School  Society 
Barra ;"  the  late  Mr.  MacneilL  who  resided  in  the  ialaad^  I  £qi  thasama  purpoiCL 
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wlio  derive  only  collateral  and  indirect  advantage  from  a 
particular  branch  of  trade,  they  did  not  afford  to  it  that 
strenuous  encouragement  which  it  demanded,  and  which 
the  ignorance,  inertnesiSft  ^xvd  poverty  of  the  inhabitants 
rendered  ahsojutely  necessary.  The  superintendence  of 
the  fisheries  has  now  passed  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  island.  His  itaterest  is  more  immediately 
identified  with  those  who  gain  their  living  by  thia  mode 
of  employment,  and  the  increased  nrosjperity  of  this 
branch  of  economy  may  bp  anticipatea.  The  failure  of 
kelp  has  directed  his  attention,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
island  and  coast  propriietors,  be^iieficiidly  to  the  fisheries. 
He  has  launched  the  first  cod-smack  furnished  by  Lewis, 
and  supplied  the  Loji^idon  market  with  a  cargo  of  firesh  fish. 
The  natives  of  I^wis,.  though  the  islaxvl  is  weU 
adapted  to  the  prosecution  of  the  herring  and  whale 
fisheries,  ha^ve  confined  their  ftsjbiing  to  tbei?  own  coasts. 
An  obstacle  to  participation  in  the  deep  sea-fisheries 
affects  alike  the  Western  Isles  and  Orkneys,  and  that  is 
the  superior  advantege  ei^oyed  by  the  Enghsh  or  Dutch 
in  beine  able  to  control  the  market  to  which  U^e  fish  are 
destined,  and  in  being  formed  into  companies  to.  combine 
operations.  The  observations  on  the  character  of  the 
fishermen  of  Lewis,  will  ftlHpJiy  to  those  el  South  Uisit  and 
Benbiou^s,  whilst  those  or  oarra»  a  rock  which  leaves. 
them  without  any  other  resources,  and  furnishes  np  pre^ 
texts  for  idleness,  are  celebrated  fi>r  enterprise  and 
suocess;  carrying  on  an  extensive  ling- fishery,  solely 
by  their  own  exertions,  and  conveying  tl^ir  fish  to  the 
Clyde  markets  through^  the  Crinan  Canal.  The  laifd  of 
Coll  found  much  difficuUy  in  inducing-  the  fishermen  of 
that  island  to  avail  themselves  of  a  vessel  employed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  carrying  their  fish  to.  marketi^  whio^ 
left  their  whole  time  applicable  to  fisl^ng. 

The  coast  of  Lewis  is  frequented  by  whales»  A  shorl 
time  ago  sixty  of  these  fish  were  driven  into  the  harbour 
of  $tornaw9^.  A  scene  ensued,  of  which  an  animating 
description  wasi  given  to.  me  by  an  eyet-witness.  All  ^e 
boats  19.  the  harbour  darted  on  their  prey,  and  the  crews 
showed  the  utmost  activity,  boldness,^  and  enterprise  in 
driving  them  ashore  and  kUling  then^  whilst  the  bellow- 
ing of  tbe»  wounded  a^mals  drowned  in  it9  horrible  din 
the  clamour  of  the  destroyers.  The  aversge  length  of  tne 
fish  was  about  twenty  feet.  One  of  theqa  brought  forth  a 
cub  during  the  £ray;  the  young  ^imal  im.mediate1y. 
dashed  ashore  and  was  tal^n ;  ii^  mea^iured  si;c  feet.  Thia. 
was  considered  by  no  means  a  numerous  shoal. 

There  is  but  one  sheep-farm  in  Lewis.  The  principal 
produce  of  the  island  are  cattle,  small  in  sise,  and  very  ill- 
shaped,  black  and  brown  in  colour,  but  yielding  excellent 
beef.  Th«  pvoprietor  baa  dueded  much  of  his  attention 
to  the  increase  of  die  cultivation  of  the  soil»  whioh  is  oon- 
fined  chiefly  to  the  strips  of  Inndt  abng  the  coasts  of  the. 
sea  and  shores  of  lakes.  The  produce  oonsists  of  barley,  bear, 
the  black  oat,  and  a  tittle  wheat,  and  chiefly  potatoes*  Lewis 
has  been  long  considered,  compamUvely  speaking,  a  grain 
island.  A  peat-moss,  recently  reclaimed  near  Stornaway, 
now  yields  a  rich  and  prodtiotAve  soil ;  and  there  is  Uttle 
doubt,  l^at  Uie  arable  resources  of  the  island  will  be  mate- 
rially augmented,  and  that  its  wealth  and  population  will 
increase.  The  harv.est  usually  commences  in  August,  and 
seldom  fajls,  aa  the  winter  i;ain^  vrhioti  set  in  in  Septem- 
ber, are  commonly  precednd;  by-  a  few  days  of  hot  weather, 
accompanied  with  strong  drying  winds.  After  this  season 
the  curse' of  St.  Swithin  rages,  with  remorseless  fury.  The 
island  suffered  much  fi)rmerly  from  occasional  dearths. 
Such  an.  evan^  occurred  sqme  years  ago,  during  the  resi- 
dence of  two  of  my  firiendii  in.  thia  iuand  on  a  shooting 
excursion.  Oa  returning  fiwm  a  good  day's  sporli  they 
were  informed  that  the  lest  measure*  of  grain  which  the 
island  afforded  had  been  consumed,  and  were  strongly  ad- 
vised to  tsi^e  ship  immediately  tot  a  more  fortunate  region* 
counsel^  which  the|;  did  noi  neglect. 

The  proprietor  of  Lewis  i^aaopting  the  change  of  system 
which  Uie  times  ha;v*e.Bendei^  necessary,  in  removing  that 
class  0^  tacksmen.'  gorrespondin^  with,  the  middle»men  of 
Ireland!  tender,  the  ancient  Highland  syatem»  the  land 
was  Dented  of  the  pnncipal  proprietors  under  a  long*  and' 
often  perpetually-renewed  heredttaj7(  lease  by  tenants^ 
whoso,  births  consanguini^  WioaUh,  influence^  or-  achieve- 
mentSy  cooiHtituted  them  a  second  class  of  gentiy  ;>  and  hjc 
them  undnlet  to  cottars  and  small  rentenw  who  regarded 
them^  as  their  landlords,  Thia  method-  waa  beneficial  in 
securingi.by  aweU*graduated  subordination  of  rank,  pro- 
r^^ya  akmI  wAorilyk  K  vinlttiL  auhatituto  £»<  tha  control 


of  national  law  and  the  artificial  subdivisions  of  society. 
The  principal  proprietor  received  in  the  military  and  other 
senices  or  his  tenants  compensation  fbr  the  privilege 
which  they  virtually  eiyoyed  of  participating  the  income 
arising  fix)m  his  estate.  Both  good  and  evil  resulted  from 
the  system.  It  tended  generally  to  promote  through  every 
class  of  the  community,  from  the  superioi'  landlord  to  the 
inferior  tenant,  reciprocal  good-will ;  whilst  the  education 
of  the  intermediate  tenants,  their  constant  residence 
among'  their  subordinate  dependants,  and  attention  to  their 
wants  and  conduct,  contributed  to  diflhse  comfort,  morality, 
and  self-respect,  through  every  deeree  of  the  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  liable  to  the  usual  abuse, 
grinding  rents,  and,  as  the  old  patriarchal  feeling  declined, 
oppression  of  the  tenantry,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  parts 
ut  ^e  Highlands  and  Islands.  Doubtless,  these  conse- 
quences might  have  been  partly  checked  by  the  timely 
prevention  tSnd  inoperative  stipulations  of  the  landlord:  but 
they  too  inveterately  adhere  to  the  system  to  be  eradicated, 
except  with  the  root  from  which  they  spring.  They  have 
augmented,  moreoiver,  proportionaUy  to  the  increasing  dii&- 
culties  by  which  agriculture  is  bufdened.  And  the  cob- 
sideratien  of  these  at  onee  brings  us  to  that  inevitable  and 
summary  view  of  the  question,  which,  settmg  aside  the 
option  between  eonfiioling  disadvantages,  comp^  us  to 
re^ird  the  necessity  of  the  oourse  to  be  pursued. 

Nent  bei^  a  certain  surphisage  of  profit  which  land 
aflbvdB  above  the  ordinal^  rate  of  profit  realised  in  other 
branohes  of  trades  it  is  ehvioaa,  uiat  though^  where  the 
price,  of  agweultural  produce  is  miueh  higher  than  that  of 
other  produce,  tha  susplusage  might  be  sufllcient  for  two 
sets  or  landlords*  the  superior  and  the  middle-man,  ita 
depreciation  would  render  such  subdivision  impracticable: 
and  thia  is  preoiaely  the  situation  of  the  landlords.  The 
landlord,  therefore,  must  change  the  system,  whatever  may 
be  his  reluctance  to  sever  ancient  ties. 

No  general  plan  fior  the  distribution  of  property  can  be 
laid  down  t»  the  Highiaads  and  Islands,  where  the  local 
subdiviaions  and  value  of  hmd  vary  so  materially.  But 
one  general  principle  might  be  adx^ted  wherever  it  may 
be  imnd  praclioabie,  off  letting  the  land  ia  large  portions, 
60  as  to  secure  a  respectable  yeomanry,  essential  to 
agricultural,  as  weU  aa  to  mond  puiepoaess  in  regions  which 
must  be  necessarily  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  the 
personal  attentio0  of  the  hindioid.  'Where  the  portion  of 
arable  land  is  very  limited  or  detached,  or  the  plough  can 
be  scarcely  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  it  might  be  consigned 
to  tenants  of  an  inferior  clam.  The  laboiuers,  according 
to  the  admirable  system  now  gradually  pervading  Eng^ 
land,  might  rent  small  portions  of  tajid,  just  sufficient 
to  occupy  their  leisure  hours,  and  to  supply  ibem  with  a 
certain  amount  of  proviaions  and  oomfiort,  without  ren- 
dering them  independent  of  tiie  landlord's  emplo3rment : 
and  the  entire  system  should  be  plaoed  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  a  landlord,  or  of  a  suitable  representative. 
The  benefite  of  it  are  already  afiparent  wherever  it  has 
been  in^oduced,  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  of  uie  habits  of  the  people,  llie  sheep- 
farming  will  come  more  properly  under  consideration 
hereafter^  aa  also  the  fisheriea,*-a  vast  field  of  enterprise 
and  cpulenoe,  closely  interwoven  with  the  change  in 
question. 

The  great  importance  of  a  well-anranged  system  would 
be  nowhere  more  manifest  than  in  that  cnain  of  islands,  of 
which  Lewis  is  the  most  northern.  Formerly,  and  at  no 
distant/ period;  the  great  proprietors  to  whom  it  belonged, 
Macneills,  Macdonalds,  Macleods,  or  Mackenzies,  resided 
each  upon  his  own  island,  a  monarch  whose  rigk$  there 
woB  turns  to.disputfi.  Now,  through  transfers  of  property, 
or  the  aUiuction  of  towns  and  parte  of  the  country  more 
congenial  to  modem  habits,  the  Long  Island  has  been- 
deserted  by  aU  ite  landlords^  excepting'  the  temporary 
residence  of  the  proprietor  of  Lewis,  at  Stomaiw^.  The 
best  substitute  fer  their  personal  superintendence^  would 
be  the  system  recommended.  Whilst  the  extension  of 
steam-navigation  will  facilitate  the  efforto  of  those  landkyrds 
disposed  to  visit  their  estetes,  and  render  the  souther* 
marketo  more  accessible  to  ^leir  produce. 

Nearrtbe  Butt  of  Lewis  existe  a  small  colony  of  Danes-, 
raUiining  the  obaraoteiiBtaos  of  the.  race  from  which  they 
sprung,  fiiir-  complexions,  blue  eyes,  and  matted  hair;  but 
their  language  has  entirely  merged  in-  the  Qaelio.  There 
is  no  proof  hut  that  they  may  have  settled  on  the  island,  the 
communication  with  Denmark  being  easy,  at  a  penod  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  the  long^oontinued  sway  of  tlie  Soaitdl 
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ntmn*.    It  is  probable  that  the  Dunes  and  Norwegian*,  by  whom  it  is  wmetimM  little  *nown,  the  entrante  pre- 

who  made  their  flrrt  dewenU  on  the  western  iile»  about  Bent,  the  appearance  of  a.  rough  and   inacceiuble  coasl. 

A.D.  BOO,  and  Anally  surrendered  the  goremment  of  them  and  they  lee  no  alternative  before  Ibem  but  going  ashore. 

to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  in  a.d.  1263.  after  the  defeat  of  The  want  of  a  lighthouse  on  the  Capo  u  another  niain 

Hai».atthebaHleofLarBS,eBtahlishednocolonies  in  those  cause  of  danger;  the  deficiency  will  soon  be  supphcd.  as 

islands.     The  only  traces  of  their  swav,  which  appeare  to  one  is  m  pregress.     ,     ,        .       _,         ,         i.     j,      ,     , 

have  been  mild,  and  has  drawn  forth  tlio  panegyric  of  Mr.  We  reached  this  far-famed  north-WMtem  headland   of 

Tytler  in  the  opening  of  his  WiXory  o/Scof/ond,  are  such  ihe  mainland  of  Great  Britain.  Cape  Wr»th  or  Rath,  soon 

as  miBht  hafe  been  expected  from  a  mariUme  people,  to  after  sunset:  and  could  just  descry  through  mist  and  spray 

whom  the  headlands  and  principal  landmarks  were  of  more  its  dusky  form,  the  terror  of  seamen,  emerguig  fitim  a  tea 

importance  than  to  the  natives.    Several  of  thew  spots  have  now  violently  agitated  by   the   contest   of  the   south-west 

received  their  desiBnalion  from  them.    It  is  calculated  that  wind  with  the  ebb-tide,  which,  passing  rapidly  from  cut  to 

the  names  of  places  in  the  Hebrides  are  in  equal  proper-  west  along  the  northern,  and  descending  along  the  weMem 

tions  of  Gaelic  and  of  Scandinavian  extraction.     Some  of  coast  of  Scotland,  meets  at  the  angle  its   advenuj,  the 

the  famiUes,  Macleods  and  others,  were  originally  North-  tyrant  of  the  Minsh.     The  convulsive  motions  of  our  good 

ship   afforded  palpable   indications   of   the    fliry  of  the 
~ Darkness  concealed  from  view  the  foniiideble 


HABBOUR  OP  arORHJlWAY;  THE  HINBB;  cape  wbatU;  northern  coast  of  Scotland. 

SCBABSTER  koaDs;  coj>-Fi8HBit7 ;  TUURfo.  We  reached  Thurso  Bay  nt  sannie,  having  p 

I.'  I.  I  L   J               J  distance  of  140  miles,  notwithilanding  the  temnoranappo- 

A  MEacHAT*!  \;es8el  of  Stornaway,  in  which  I  had  engaged  ^uj^^  ^j  ^  ^f          ^j^^  j^  ,i„„t  eighteen  hours.    The 

my  powage  to  Thureo,  was,  happily,  prevented  sailing  on  anchorage  at  Scrabstcr  Roads,  under  high  eliffi  in  the 

the  day  at  first  proposed,  by  the  increasing  symptoms  of  a  western   comer,    is   good   and  eufficienllT   wreoned  from 

gale,  which  raged  violently  dunng  the  following  S.unday.  ^^steriy  winds.    ITw  bay  is  protected  on  the  esrian  aide 

The  luttbour,  which  had  been  for  some  time  receiving  aeon-  ^    ThxanH  Head,  aud  on  the  western  by  Hotbum  Head, 

tinual  accession  of  vessels,  became  now  completely  choked  ,^  ^f  ^^^  boldest  hewllands  of  the  Pentknd  FriA.    The 

up :  and  several  brigs  and  sloops,  the  latter  principally  laden  ^^^^  ^j  Thurso  lies  on  the  eastern  shore   at  Dm  BMith 

with  fish,  were  aground  opposite  the  houses  of  Ae  town,  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  »  b«nk  d)Moeile 

Veuels  came  in  successively  much  damagca.     bucS  an  ^p„^„  Tlmrso  Castle,  the  residence  of  Sir  John  StMtair 

assemblage  of  vessels,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  BalUc  trade,  ^f  Ulbater.     At  Thurso  there  is  a  reapecUble  and  eom- 

severaloftheni  Russian  and  Norwegian,  afforded  a  display  fanMe  inn,   the   Itrat  which   I   had  seen   nnnv  iMnng 

of  bustle   and   opulence,   strangely   contrasting   with  the  qi^,™                                                                                      " 

generally  desolate   appearance    of   the    Hebrides.      The  jj    ^^^j  ^^^^  „,g  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  Orknera.     Tttt  only 

mimsler  of  Stornaway  diuded  in  hi,  sermon  to  the  pre-  ^^  oomraunication  between  Caitbaee»-«hin  ^d  the 

vailing  tempest ;  and  availed  himself  of  other  circumstances  Qfltneys  is  by  means  of  the  mail-boat,  whuA  pum  Out* 

of  recent  occurrence,  to  preach  impreasively  on  die  duty  of  n^e, ',  ^J^^  „hen  the  weather    permits.  %ctm.  th« 

preparation  for  a  future  state.     The  style  of  address  was  n„rowest  part  of  the  Pentknd  Frith,  where  tbe  ehannel 

more  familior  than  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  in  ^^^    ^^^   ^^^^^   j^^j^^   ^j,^,  ;„    breadth.      The   men 

England;  the  minister  directing  his  exhortations  pointedly  „„  j    -ej  j^  this  navigation  are  so  well  aeciuainted  with 

to  tlie  clergymen    whom  the  funeral   slreadyinentionod  ,i,/,ia        t^gt^    ...^jiirtg   themselves   of    the   fiivourablc 

had  brought  to  the  island,  and  indicating  with  his  finger  ^^^^„i  fo,  .tarling,  they  shoot  across  with  little  riek ;  and 

particiilar  seats,  whilst  he  exclaimed.     You  that  sit  l«low,  ^^  j^  remarkable,  that  there  is  but  one  instance  of  the  Wu 

you  tha    sit  in  the  callcncs,  and  jou    and  you.  and  you  ^j  ^  maiLboat  having  occurred  during  seventy  year.,  so 

females,    addressing  liimself  to  a  seat  which  contained  only  ^„  lately  has  skdl  S.nverted  that  chief  source  of  d^ger 

auditors  of  that  sex,  "you  must  all  oppear  before  the  ;„  ,^^  pj;^,,_  ^.^^^  rapidity  of  the  cuttents,  to  its  own  ^' 

jiidgrocnt-Bcat.                              ,          ,■       .„,.,__      i    j  vantage ;  and,  such  is  the  steady  hearing  of  the  little  baik. 

The  loss  of  hi*  other  vessel,  a  ship  of  250  tons,  bad  t|,(,.  _                                      j            ■ 
increased  the  reluctanee  of  the  miiBier  of  the  vessel  in 

which  I  had  taken  my  passage  to  sail.     It  had  been  lately  ...... The  www  bouDdbeaeslh  her  us  horse 

wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Orkney.     Tlio  safety  of  himself  il«ii[nov,.iu.  nder. 

and  his  crew  were  owing,  under  Providence,  to  the  resulu-  The  fishing-smocks,  however,  promised  the  best  and  safest 

tion  of  a  Loy  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  son  of  the  innkeeper  conveyance  from  Thurso,  and  meeting  the  skipper  of  one 

at  Stornaway,  who  grasping  a  rope,  sprung  overboard,  and  of  these  vessels,  which  lay  in  the  roads,  walking  in  the 

climbing  the  face  of  a  rock  apparently  precipitous,  secured  town,  I  macio  him  an  offer  which  I  thought  would  satisfy 

it,  and  enabled   them  to  escape.     His  conduct  deserved  him.     He  was  a  true  John  Bull,  from  Gruetiwich.  fnl  anil 

a  compliment  from  the  Humane   Society.     On  the   I2lli  rosy,  strutting  along   in  sujirenic  independence,  with  his 

tlierc  was  pnjmise  of  more  moderate  weather,  and  we  put  bands   in  his   waisteont-pockets,  ffrulT,  and  speaking  tbe 

to  sea  OS  soon  as  we  could  disengage  ourselves  from  the  purest  Cockney.     His  temper  had  been   probably  soured 

shipping  in  the  harbour,  an  unilerlakinc  which,  as  not  a  by  the  long  fonliiiuance  of  the   S.W.  winds,  uhieh  had 

vessel  had  yet  quitted  its  moorings,  we  should  never  have  prevented  the  usual  despatch  of  cargoes  of  live  fish  to  the 

accomplished,  but  for  the  civility  of  the  commander  of  a  London  market ;  and,  on  receiving  my  proposition  for  a 

Revenue  Cutter,  who  came  on  board,  and  took  charge  of  tbe  cast  to  Orkney,  either  to  Kirkwall  or  Stromness,  he  talked 

vessel  till  we  got  to  sea.      A  brig  of  war  belonging  to  the  verv'  sullenly  of  the  possibility  of  detention  aud  the  waste 

Revenue  Service,  perceiving  our  intention,  inslanlly.with  a  of  time.     Tempted,  however,  by  the  price  offered,  he  at 

rapidity  magical  when  compared  with  the  tardy  0|x;rations  length  consented,  but  afterwards  broke  his  engagement  as 

of  a  half-manned  merchantman,  hoisted  sail,  and  was  soon  sulkily  as  he  had  entered  into  it. 

out  of  sight.  The  cod-smacks  arc  capital  sailing  vessels,  well  manned, 

We  stood  across  the   Minsh,   now  turbulent   from   the  and  well  appointed;  tliey  vary  in  siie, from  SO  to  60  ton*. and 

effect!  of  the  late  gale,  before  a  strong  and  favourable  are  rigged  as  sloops,  and  the  crew  are  well  aceommodaled 

breeie.  to  the  opposite  coast,  a  few  miles  to  the  nortliward  on  board.     Each  vessel  contains  a  well  fbr  the  reception  of 

flf  the  Storr  Head,  a  bold  and  far-projecting  promontory  of  live  fish,  of  which  the  cargo  sometimes  amounts  to  90  seme. 

Assynt,  a  mountainous  district,  distinguished  by  its  sugar-  To  secure  a  current  of  water  for  the  preservation  of  the  Bsb, 

loaf  peaks,  and  steered  along  it  to  the  northward.     The  the   vessel  keeps  the  sea  as  much  as  possible,  and  even 

coast  is  not  very  bfty.  but  is  hacked  by  a  long  and  noble  when  in  harbour,  is  usually  under  sail,  the  large  Lochs 

tange    of   picturesque    mountains.      It   diminishes    pro-  of  Briboland  Laxford  affording  ample  room  for  cruising, 

gressively  to  the  Cape,  and  hence  arises  the  great  danger  The  character  of  the  skippen  of  these  smacks,  as  seamen, 

of  wrecks.     Vessels  steering  from  the  southward  to  the  stands  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  coaiten.     They 

Cape,  with  a  westerly  wind,  are  apt  to  suppose,  when  tbe  are  said  to  be  better  acquainted  whh  the  headlasds  sod 

weather  is   haiy,  that   they   have   rounded  the   point   as  landmarks  than  any  other  navigators,  and  yield  to  noae 

Mon  a*  they  have   passed   the  rocky  harboun  of  Lochs  in  skill  and  intrepidity.     They  are  universally  reipeeted. 

Lexfbrd  and  Inehard,  shape  their  course  accordingly,  and  as   their  conduct   is   good.     Thev   sometimes   indenniiy 

do  not  discover  their  error  till  they  approach  too  near  to  themselves  by  excess  ori  shore  tor   the  total   afaetinene* 

IMover  their  lee-way.     To  persons  acquainted  with   tbe  from  spirits  required  of  them  whilst  on  board,  but  in  (bit 

oeut,  thaexcellent  harbour  of  Loch  Inchatd  might,  under  respect  they  have  improved;  some  of  tfaem  abstain  ifoa 

Uhm  eitQumatuieee,  afford  a  refuge;  but  to  foreigueri,  Bihing  on  Sundays,  and  attend  Divine  8«Tic«.    Tlteir 
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CTOW!,  also,  are  rawli  !c»»  i^oraot  and  diiordorly  llian 
liinnerlv.  Tlie  number  of  ibeir  hanils  conlribuloa  aa  much 
ai  the  superiority  of  thuir  vc^seU  to  their  reputation  aa 
neaiuen,  amounting  to  eleven,  men  and  bo^s ;  the  latter 
are  very  useful  in  the  fiahinfr.  Their  costume  i»  picturesque, 
consisting  of  a  while  flannel  dress  with  pearl  buttons, 
slouch  hat,  and  jack-boots.  The  fish  in  the  well,  notwilh- 
staniling  all  the  caro  empluyed  in  the  prescnaiion  of  them, 
die  in  great  numbers  untU  the  colduealber  eels  in:  aa 
soon  as  ibey  are  observed  to  iiickcn,  they  arc  taken  out, 
crimped,  and  salted.  As  several  smocks  belong  to  the 
ume  company,  one  of  them  is  despatched,  as  soon  as  a 
cargo  of  live  fish  is  completed,  to  the  I^ndon  market 
Tbe  line  is  always  used  in  fishing,  and  the  flshiog  com 
Ueiice*  with  the  Hood-tide. 

It  is  owing  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  tbe  Thames 
Company,  no  luis  Ilun  to  the  advantages  already  stated, 
Ihat  tbe  cod-flsliing  on  this  coast  is  princiuaUy  in  their 
llands.  Stornaway  furnishes  a  single  vessel,  and  Thurso 
inolher.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  Leitb  takes 
itllo  share  in  tbe  trade.  Tbe  white  Qsh,  cod,  ling,  and 
usk,  abound  on  the  banks  of  the  northern  coast  of  Scut- 
and.  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  and  principally 
ictwecn  those  two  groups  of  islands.  Tbe  Dutch  engage 
n  it.  Tbe  Hollanders,  according  to  Edmonstone,  did  not 
iah  for  cod  separately,  with  the  exception  of  those  caught 
.uring  the  summer-season  with  long  lines,  and  as  an  article 
<r  daily  food,  until  IBlli  since  that  time  small  vessels, 
arrying  about  eight  men,  have  been  occupied  annually. 
Luring  the  summer-months,  in  fishing  cod  on  different 
icichbouiing  banks. 

The  alternative  of  crossing  the  Frith  in  en  open  boat 
vas  fortunately  pre  ten  led  by  the  arrival  of  a  small  mer- 
:bant  vessel,  funnerly  a  yarlit,  the  maaler  of  which  agreed 
:a  convey  me,  and  I  passed  the  evcuing  with  a  gentleman 
re.'^itling  near  Thurso. 

The  muutli  of  ihe  Tburso  river  ii  acces»iblo  only  to 
small  vessels.  Tbe  river  is  celebrated  for  its  salmon- 
Bsbcry,  which  is  valued  at  £IOGO  per  annum:  It  had  just 
terminated*.  The  house  of  my  hoKt  commanded  an  exten- 
liva  view  of  the  treeless  surface  of  Caithnsiis-shiro;  and 
ttoTthward  of  tbe  windings  of  the  river  duwing  between  hiuli 
bankt,  the  town  of  Thurso,  the  buy,  the  opposite  headlands, 
lad  the  lofty  precipices  of  Hoy,  one  uf  tbe  Orkney  Istiind^, 
M  of  a  diT,  upon 


majestically  bounding  the  faonion.    The  red  sand-stone,  of 
which  Dunnct  Head  and  the  clifTs  of  Hoy  are  oomposed, 

S'owed  ricbly  in  the  beams  of  a  brilliant  setting  sun,  and 
e  banest  enlivened  the  scene.  The  task  of  gathering  it 
devolves  upon  the  women;  the  men  are  said  to  be  here,  aa 
elsewhere  in  these  regions,  very  indolent.  Wages  are  very 
high  in  this  country,  amounting  to  two  shillings  per  day, 
including  provisions.  A  high  spirit  of  independence  per- 
1-ades  the  peasantry,  yet  beggars  are  numerous,  ana  it 
is  the  practice  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  license  them,  giving 
them  distinguishing  badges.  Tliis  has  a  good  efi'ect: 
partly  as  their  number  is  kno»n  by  the  magistrates,  and 
partly  as  the  degree  of  degradation  attached  to  wearing 
the  badge  would  deter  any  persons  but  those  who  were'im 
pelled  by  real  necessity  from  applying  fitr  it.  The  licenaod 
mendicants  are  chiefly  old  women. 

PESTLAND  FRITH  ;  OHKNEYS  ;  SOUND  OF  MOT. 
At  eleven  at  night  tbe  atmosphere  was  perfectly  serene, 
and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  sailing  next  morning. 
Between  three  and  four  the  skipper  summoned  me,  ex 
cusing  bis  not  baviug  done  so  before,  as  a  gale  had  been 
blowing.  Such  are  the  sudden  changes  of  weather  in  this 
cUmalo.  The  weather  had  moderated,  but  it  was  still 
blowing  bard.  The  hue  of  the  sky  was  inky  black,  and 
threatened  squalls,  and  the  Frith  was  boiling  and  foaming 
beneath  the  dark  horizon.  An  old  seaman  who  came  on 
board  advised  me,  in  a  whisper,  not  to  sail,  predicting  that 
a  gale  would  infallibly  spring  up ;  but  as  ho  was  evidently 
groggy,  his  admonition  was  unheeded,  and  at  half-post 
four  we  bounded  forth  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  for 
tlie  vessel  was  light,  unballasted,  and  an  excellent  sailer. 
Ttie  crew  consisted  of  the  skipper,  formerly  in  tlie  king's 
service,  who  had  fought  at  Campctdown,  another  man,  and 
a  wretched  half-clad  urchin,  tbe  son  of  a  weaver  of  Inver- 
ness, thirteen  years  of  age,  who  was  making  bis  first  toy- 
age,  having  spent  just  three  weeks  at  sea.  Heai-y  waves 
rolled  before  a  strong  western  breeie  Into  the  bays  of 
Thurso  and  Dunnet,  which  arc  separated  Uv  a  narrow  ridge, 
scaling  and  dashing  against  the  bold  headland  of  Dunnet, 
which  well  merits  tbe  significant  appellation  of  Windy 
Knap,  bestowed  on  it  by  seamen ;  wo  passed  it  at  daybreak, 
and  bent  our  course  across  the  Frilb  to  Cantick  Head.  Tbe 
shorter  and  more  direct  passage  to  Stroraness  is  by  tbe  He«d 
and  Sound  of  Hoy,  and  was  now  tendered  impneikaUe  to 
OUT  vesari  by  the  aea  letting  upon  that  island. 
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The  perils  of  the  Pontland  Frith  are  allowed  by  the  most 
experienced  mariners  to  be  formidable,  thouj^h  much  ex- 
at^fTcratcd.  The  length  of  the  passage  from  Dunnet 
Head,  on  the  west,  to  Pentlnnd  Skerries,  on  the  east,  may 
amount  to  about  fifteen  miles.  The  tide  varies  in  rate 
between  nine  and  three  miles  in  the  hour,  accordmg  to  the 
sprint;  or  neap :  the  spring-tide  rises  eight  feet,  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  fourteen ;  the  neap  is  from  3)  to  6. 
The  Hood  tluws  fiom  west  to  east,  proceeding  northwards 
along  the  we.sterti  coast  of  Scotland,  directing  its  course 
through  the  Frith,  and  then  southward  along  the  eastern 
coast.  But  some  degree  of  intricacy,  and  of  consecjuent 
diriiculty  to  navigators,  arises  fh>m  the  counter-currents, 
which  arc  .is  rapid  as  the  tide  itself;  by  the  strong  eddies  pro- 
duced by  the  intervention  of  headlands,  islands,  rocks  and 
shoals,  and  b)  the  whirlpools,  sometimes  formed  by  the  con- 
tiuence  of  currents,  occasioned  by  such  obstacles,  which, 
when  raised  by  gales,  are  dangerous  even  to  large  vessels. 
The  stream  flows  along  the  coasts  of  the  Frith,  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  central  and  main  current,  and 
the  change  of  tide  is  perceptible  between  two  and  three 
hours  later  on  the  shores  than  in  the  mid  channel.  The 
encounter  of  such  rapid  tides  with  violent  gales  occasions 
tremendous  ctrnKicts  the  awful  magniRceiice  of  the  sea, 
when  the  ebb-tide  is  met  by  a  storm  from  the  north-west, 
baffles  all  description. 

The  greatest  danger  apprehended  in  (he  navigation  of 
the  Frith  arises  from  calms,  especially  during  a  thick  fug. 
Vessels  piloted  by  foreigners,  or  persons  unacquainted 
>\  ith  the  tides,  have  been  known  to  drift  along  at  the  rapid 
rate  of  nine  miles  in  the  hour,  while  those  on  board  sup- 
posed the  vessel  to  be  stationary,  and  did  not  discover  their 
error  till  on  the  point  of  striking  oti  the  coast, — a  disaster, 
under  such  circumstances,  apparently  inevitable,  but  oneti 
warded  off  by  some  friendly  counter-current  which  sud- 
denly diverts  their  course,  and  hurries  them  away  into  the 
mid-channel.  A  different  result  must  happen  when  vessels 
are  drifted  into  bays,  which  afford  no  anchorage,  or  driven 
upon  sandy  beaches.  In  this  manner  a  large  ship  entered 
Dunnet  Bay  lately,  during  a  mist,  and  was  wrecked,  whilst 
the  crew  supposed  themselves  becalmed  in  the  Frith.  The 
back-current,  seconded  by  the  breeze,  which  gradually 
increased,  bore  us  rapidly  along,  till  the  ebb-tide,  now 
flowing  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  in  the  hour,  became 
apparent  by  the  great  increase  of  the  swell.  We  steered 
towards  the  small  island  of  Stroma. 

The  coast  of  Caithness-shire,  to  the  eastward  of  Dunnet 
Head,  is  low.  Near  the  shore  stands  Mey  Castle,  the  seat 
of  the  Eurl  of  Caithness,  in  the  midst  of  some  rising 
plantations:  whilst  beyond  Stroma  appears  Duncansby 
Head,  the  N.E.  promontory  of  Scotland.  The  principal 
headlands  of  Hoy,  in  Orkney,  the  farthest  of  which  is  the 
Hpa(i  rose  in  fine  perspective  on  our  left.  The  waves  were 
majcsticaily  high,  and  seemed  to  form  a  wall,  traversing 
tho  Frith  from  coast  to  coast.  Excepting  a  fishing-smack, 
off  Dunnet  Head,  making  for  the  harbour,  and  a  large 
throc-inasled  merchant  vessel,  beating  up  the  Frith  to 
windward,  which  passed  close  to  us  as  she  lay  on  one  of 
her  tacks,  we  saw  no  sail. 

The  waving  of  the  corn-fields  and  green  pastures  of  the 
coast  of  Hoy,  between  Red  Head  and  Cantick  Head,  form 
a  cheerful  contrast  to  the  lofty  and  dreaded  precipices  of 
the  western  face  of  the  island.  Swona,  a  small  island, 
famed  for  the  whirlpool  produced  by  the  agitation  of  the 
conllictinjT  currents  which  surround  it,  called  the  Wells  of 
Swona,  appeared  in  sight*.  This  island  contains  seventy 
inhabitants,  who  live  by  smuggling  and  iUicit  distillation, 
— persons  of  desperate  character,  whom  the  Excisemen 
dare  not  molest.  We  reached  Cantick  Head,  well  pleased  to 
enter  smoother  water,  as  the  skipper  confessed  ahen^'ards, 
that  he  observed,  with  no  little  anxiety,  the  continual  in- 
crease of  the  swell  and  rise  of  the  waves,  for  the  breeze 
had  matured  into  a  gale.  Tlie  southern  approach  to  the 
main  land  of  Orkney,  the  island  of  Pomona,  is  by  a 
channel,  several  miles  in  breadth,  interspersed  with  small 
islands,  dividing  Hoy  from  South  Ronaldsha,  two  principal 
islands  of  the  Orkney  group.  The  southern  coast  of 
Pomona  is  indented  by  two  bays,  one  of  which  supplies  an 
excellent  roadstead  for  large  vessels,  and  contains  the  har- 
bour of  Stromness,  one  of  the  safest  in  the  British  isles. 
On  the  left  of  the  channel  opens,  in  its  full  extent,  the 

•  Dr.  Harry  denies  the  existence  of  the  Wells  of  Swona,  meaninf^, 
Irpresuuie,  (for  there  can  be  uo  doubt  of  the  existence  ol  the  whirl- 
pool formed  in  the  manner  stated,^  that,  according  to  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  uelt,  its  depth  and  perils  are  much  exaggerated. 


long  and  deep  harbour  of  Long  Hope,  affording  secure 
anchorage  for  any  number  of  vessels  of  the  largest  size, — 
the  best  in  the  Orkneys,  being  superior  in  one  respect  to 
Stromness,  as  large  vessels  can  clear  out  of  it  more  easily. 
The  navigation  between  the  bold  and  precipitous  coast  of 
Hoy,  and  the  many  islands  which  obstruct  the  passage,  is 
intricate. 

The  ebb-tide,  rapid  as  a  torrent,  hurried  us  along ;  ana 
as  the  water  was  comparatively  smooth,  we  sailed    as 
along  a  broad,  majestic  ri^'er.     But  violent  squalls  now 
burst  upon  our  unlMillasted  vessel  through  the  gullies  and 
inlets  of  the  coast  of  Hoy,  the  severest  of  which  befell 
us  as  passing  under  the  highest  mountain  of  this  islanti, 
called  the  Wart,  or  Ward  Hill  of  Hoy,  we  entered  the 
Sound  which  separates  that  island  from  Pomona,  a  channel 
several  miles  in  length,  noted  for  the  turbulence  of  its 
waters,  which  even  in   calm  weather  is  agitated  at  its 
western  entrance,  as  if  by  a  storm,  by  the  mere  conflict 
of  the  currents.  The  skipper,  fearing  lest  the  vessel  should 
be  laid  on  its  beam-ends,  ran  from  we  helm  which  he  left 
in  my  charge,  and  lowered  the  fore-sail,  whilst  his  helpmate 
was  employed  in  taking  in  a  second  reef  in  the  miia-sall. 
Having  thus  provided  for  our  safety,  he  lost  no  time  in 
ordering  the  unforttinale  boy  to  eome  on  deck  and  hold  to 
a  rope»  not  that  he  obuld  be  in  any  degree  usefU,  Iwt  that 
he  might  be  accustomed  to  dangers  td  which  hii  life  was 
doomtS.    The  little  half-naked  wretch  obeyed ;  and  after 
standing,  shivering,  and  drenched  with  ipny  finr  a  few 
minutes,  slunk  back  into  his  hole.    RapidLiy  enssing  the 
Bound,  between  the  small  island  of  Gremsa  and  the  main- 
land of  Orkney,  wo  approached  every  moment  its  formidtble 
lee-shore»  lying  level  beneath  a  heavy  surf.    The  skipper, 
perceiving  that  our  present  sail  was  perfbetly  incapable 
of  making  head  against  the  gale,  and  that  wreck  was  in- 
evitable unless  every  rag  was  spread,  ordered  the  fore-sail 
to  be  unfurled,  the  main-sail  to  be  loosed,  and  put  about, 
having  no  alternative  but  to  face  the  tremendous  swell  of 
the   Sound,   and  to   beat  up   against  it,  making  several 
tacks,  whilst  the  vessel  lay  almost  on  her  beam-ends,  and 
the  waves  rolled  over  her.    At  length,  we  were  cheered 
with  the  sight  of  the  masts  of  the  vessels  lying  in  Strom- 
ness Roads,  and  soon  reached  the  harbour,  which  was  filled 
by  merchantmen  detained  by  adverse  winds,  very  thankful 
to  Providence  for  our  preservation,  after  a  passage  of  about 
35  miles.     "  A  very  coarse  day,  Sir,**  was  the  first  greeting 
which  reached  my  ear,  as  I  stepped  on  shore,  drenchea 
with  rain  and  sprav;  an  expression  to  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  refuse  a  nearty  assent. 

ORKNEY  ;   STROMNESS  ;   STONES  OF  STENNIS  ;   KIRKWAU  j' 

HISTORY. 

The  harbotir  of  Stromness  forms  part  of  an  extensive 
bay ;  it  is  long  and  narrow,  lying  north  and  south,  sheltered 
fVom  the  west  by  a  high  ridge,  along  the  sloping  sides  of 
which  the  town  is  built,  and  guanled  at  its  entrance  by  a 
low  mound,  called  the  Holms,  outside  of  which  the  larger 
vessels  ride  to  avoid  the  difficult  task  of  clearing  the 
harbour.  Two  large  three-masted  ships,  bound  for  Liver- 
pool from  Russian  porta,  now  lay  at  anchor  in  these  roads, 
and  there  were  about  thirty  merchantmen  westward-bound 
in  the  harbour.  Stromness,  originally  a  small  \'illage,  has 
gradually  become  enlarged  by  the  resort  of  vessels  and 
trade ;  but  its  streets,  of  which  one  bisects  its  whole  length, 
are  still  wretched  lanes,  and  the  pavement  is  so  rough  that 
a  horse  can  scarcely  pass  over  it  in  safety.  Carts,  according 
to  the  Statistical  Survey,  were  first  used  in  this  parish  less 
than  a  century  ago. 

Few  English  sea-ports  can  boast  of  an  inn  more 
agreeably  situated,  or  better  accommodated  for  the  reception 
of  guests,  than  that  which  stands  on  the  side  of  the 
harbour.  A  hearty  breakfast,  well-earned  by  the  voj  age, 
prepared  me  for  a  ride  to  Kirkwall.  The  landlord  hired 
two  capital  ponies,  and  provided  a  guide,  who,  though  much 
more  respectable  than  persons  of  this  class  usually  are,  had 
unfortunately  scarcely  ever  mounted  a  horse  before,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  securing  his  seat. 

The  road  to  Kirkwall  is  very  good.  It  crosses  a  dreary 
moor  of  great  extent,  passing,  by  a  bridge,  a  narrow  stream 
communicating  between  the  bay  and  a  large  salt-water 
Loch.  A  natural  embankment  separates  this  Loch  fit)m 
I.,och  Stennis,  a  broad  sheet  of  water.  It  is  the  site  of  the 
well-known  Stone  Circles.  Their  situation,  so  similar  to 
that  of  the  Circles  of  Calemish  in  Lewis,  was  probably 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  vicinity  of  th«  wMvv 
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perhaps,  to  the  ceremonies  or  the  safety  of  the  people  hy 
whom  they  were  erected.  Their  number  is  also  the  same. 
Of  one  of  them  there  are  four  stones  remaining,  of  which 
three  are  standing.  They  are  about  18  or  20  feet  in  length ; 
they  would  have  been  all  long  ago  shivered  into  frag- 
ments by  a  neighbouring  farmer,  who  was  beginning  to 
employ  the  materials  in  building  his  house,  had  not  the 
sheriffs  interposition  put  a  stop  to  the  sacrilege.  The 
principal  Circle  isi  very  large ;  its  diameter,  extending  to  the 
outside  of  the  fbsse  is  360  feet;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
fosse  20  feet  broad  and  12  feet  ^eep:  the  stones  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  from  12  to  14  feet  in  height.  There  are 
several  tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  circles,  and 
detached  stones  of  the  Mime  description  are  found  in  all 
the  Orkney  Islands.  The  banks  of  Loch  Stennis  are 
well  cultivated,  and  the  dreary  prospect  of  moor  and  water 
is  diversified  by  considerable  tracts  of  arable  land.  We 
met  on  the  road  the  Roral  Mail  carried  by  a  bare-legged 
boy,  who  was  trotting  along  to  Stromness.  At  length,  as 
we  descended  a  steep  hill  to  the  Hat  shore  of  Scarpa  Bay, 
we  perceived  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  sur- 
rounded by  the  houses  of  the  town  on  the  northern  side  of 
tile  isthmus,  which  is  about  three  miles  in  breadth.  A  town 
so  extensive  on  the  northern  shore  of  Orkney  is  an  olject 
of  much  interest ;  and  there  is  something  peculiarly  striking 
and  imposing  on  such  a  spot,  in  the  appearance  of  the 
massy  pile  and  lofly  towers  of  a  Cathedral,  and  the  more  so 
when  it  is  viewed  as  almost  the  only  unimpaired  specimen 
of  those  stately  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  grandeur  which 
adorned  Scotland  previous  to  the  Reformation.  On  one 
side  of  the  Cathedral  rise  the  venerable  ruins  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  and  on  the  other  those  of  the 
palace  of  the  bishops;  whilst  the  masts  of  the  vessels 
clustered  together  in  the  harbour,  indicate  the  present 
commercial  importance  of  Kirkwall.  The  metropohs  of  the 
nortliem  isles  is  situatefl,  like  that  of  Corinth,  between 
two  seas.  Its  tranquil  dignity  exhibits  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  turbulence  of  the  waves,  which  beat  the  northern 
and  the  southern  shores  of  the  isthmus  on  which  it  stands. 
The  principal  street  of  Kirkwall  is  a  narrow  ill-paved 
lane  of  alwut  a  mile  in  length.  A  square,  containing  the 
Catiiedral  and  other  of  the  chief  buildings,  opens  into  it 
There  is  a  respectable  show  of  shops,  and  two  inns  aflbrd 
fair  accommodation.  I  was  amused  by  a  characteristic 
trait  of  national  curiosity:  a  child  of  five  years  of  age,  who 
was  standing  at  the  door  of  a  house  as  we  entered  the 
town,  asked,  with  all  imaginable  gravity,  whence  we  came 
and  whither  we  were  going.  The  guide,  though  we  were 
trotting  along,  thought  proper  to  reply  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  to  both  these  questions. 

It  will  be  necessary,  previously  to  giving  some  description 
of  Kirkwall,  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  principal  events  in 
the  history  of  Orkney.    The  ancient  inhabitants  were  the 
Picts,  to  whom  are  ascribed  the  conical  towers  found  on 
various  parts  of  the  coast  of  Scotland,  one  of  which  exists 
near  Kirkwall.    In  the  ninth  centurv,  the  Norwegians,  led 
by  Harold  Harfagor,  re<luced  the  Orkney,  Shetland,  and 
AVestern  Isles,  and  in  920,  resigned  these  possessions  to 
his  brod^er  Sigund  the  Elder,  who  became  the  first  Earl  of 
Orkney.     Sigund  and  his  successors  extended  their  sway 
over  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Caithness,  Sutherland, 
and  Ross-shire,  but  were  occasionally  defeated  and  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  their  conquests  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  and 
sometimes  deposed  by  the  Kings  of  Norway,  of  whom  they 
held  their  possessions  on  the  terms  of  feudal  homage.    The 
succession  to  the  earldom  was  at  length  contested  by  two 
cousins,  Hacon  and  Magnus.  Hacon  finally  determined  their 
dispute  by  murdering  his  rival,  a.d.  U  10.    This  deed  was 
perpetrated  in  the  Isle  of  Eagleshay :  the  body  of  Magnus 
was  remo\'ed  to  Christ's  Church  in  Birsa,  where  it  irradiated 
celestial  light  and  wrought  divers  miracles,  in  virtue  of  the 
canonization  which  the  holy  martyr  had  received.    Hacon, 
seixed  bv  compunctious,  endeavoured  to  atone  for  his  guilt 
by  makmg  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  and  by 
washing  himself  in  the  river  Jordan.    About  this  period 
the  Bishops  of  Orkney,  who  probably  exercised  a  spiritual 
jurisdiction  in  these  islands  long  previous,  are  authentically 
mentioned. 

Ronald,  nephew  of  St.  Magnus,  became  Earl  of  Orkney, 
and  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  built  the  Cathedral  of  Kirkwall, 
in  honour  of  the  saint,  and  removed  his  bones  to  this 
sacred  asylum.  The  present  edifice,  with  some  additions 
made  to  it  by  the  bitdiops,  is  the  same  which  was  then 
erected.  The  earldom  became  vacant  a.d.  1379,  and  was 
gnuitedfOa  balr'l  oonditioiis,  by  the  King  of  Norway  to 


Henry  Sinclair  (or  St  Clair,)  and  continued  in  his  family 
till  a  period  subsequent  to  the  transfer  of  Orkney  to  tho 
King  of  Scotland.  This  remarkable  event  in  Uie  history 
of  Orkney  occurred  a.d.  1468.  The  Western  Isles  had 
been  for  some  time  subject  to  the  Scottish  sway ;  and  in 
this  year  Christian  the    First,  King  of  Denmark,  who 

fovemed  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Holstein,  mortgaged  the 
sles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  in 
pledge  for  the  payment  of  a  eousiderable  debt  Tha  claim 
to  these  possessions  may  be  deemed  nrtually,  tliough  not 
formally,  abandoned  by  the  Danish  monarch.  The  Kings 
of  Scotland  did  not  retain  peaceable  possession  of  this 
remote  province  of  their  empire.  In  the  year  1470,  the 
second  subsequently  to  the  transfer,  Sinclair,  Earl  of 
Orkney,  resigned  his  earldom  to  the  King  of  Scotland. 
His  son  by  a  first  marriage  became  Lord  Sinclair,  whilst  his 
son  by  a  second  was  created  Earl  of  Caithness,  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  earl.  During  the  minority  of  James  the  Fifth 
of  Scotland,  the  two  brothers,  deeming  the  opportunity  for 
recovering  the  surrendered  inheritance  favourable,  invaded 
Orkney:  they  were  supported  by  Sinclair,  governor  of 
Kirkwall,  a  natural  son  of  their  family,  and  were  defeated 
in  a  pitched  battle  near  the  Stones  of  Stennis ;  the  earl 
was  killed  and  Lord  Sinclair  made  prisoner.  The  feuds 
and  troubles  which  continued  to  disturb  the  islands,  were 
allayed  by  the  arrival  of  James  the  Fifth  in  person,  who 
resided  as  guest  to  the  bishop  in  his  palace,  a.d.  1536,  and 
settled  his  government.  Grants  of  the  earldom  were 
several  times  made  and  revoked ;  the  dukedom  was  con 
stituted  and  conferred  by  Mary  on  her  favourite  Bothwell. 
During  this  period  of  uncertain  rule,  the  bisho)>s  aro 
described  as  having  exercised  a  mild  and  bcnefireut  juris 
diction  in  spiritual  matters.  Robert  Reid  enjoyed  the 
mitre  a.d.  1540:  he  filled  the  high  office  of  President  of 
the  Court  of  Session  at  Edinburgh,  and  negotiated  and 
celebrated  the  marriage  between  Mary  and  me  Dauphin 
of  France.  He  enlarged  and  adorned  the  cathedral ;  his 
effigy  with  his  name  subjoined  is  represented  in  relief  on 
the  tower  of  the  bishops*  palace.  The  earldom  was  granted 
to  the  Stewarts,  Robert  and  his  son  Patrick,  a.d.  IGOO ;  to 
these  personages  Orkney  and  Shetland  are  indebted  for 
the  principal  remaining  monuments  of  former  grandeur. 
Robert  enlarged  and  embellished  the  palace  of  Birsa, 
which  had  been  inhabited,  if  not  built  by  the  Earl  Sinclair: 
his  son  Patriek  erected  the  present  palace  of  Kirkwall. 
But  to  defray  the  expense  of  these  structures,  and  of  the 
ma|;niflcence  which  they  indulged,  the  Stewarts  levied 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  taxes,  and  at  length  produced  by 
their  tyrannical  conduct  a  revocation  of  the  Royal  Grant. 
The  government  of  the  islands  was  intrusted  to  the  bishop. 
On  the  abolition  of  the  prelacy,  the  leases  of  the  episcopal 
lands  were  granted  to  the  citv  of  Edinburgh.  These, 
together  with  the  earldom  of  Orkney  and  the  lordship  of 
Shetland,  were,  a.d.  1642,  conferred  in  virtue  of  former 
grants  on  the  Earl  of  Morton  by  King  Charles  the  First. 

During  the  usurpation,  CromwelVs  soldiers  were  quar- 
tered in  the  island.  In  1669,  the  earldom  was  annexed  to 
the  crown,  and  erected  into  a  stewardry.  In  1669,  tho 
bishopric,  having  been  temporarily  restored,  was  finally 
abolished.  The  Earl  of  Morton  having  mismanaged  his 
property,  oppressed  by  the  vexation  which  it  occasioned 
nim,  sold  it  in  1766  to  Lord  Dundas,  whose  representative, 
the  present  lord,  receives  the  feu  duties.  The  church 
lands  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  are  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Exchenuer*. 

The  Cathedral,  standing  in  an  open  square,  is  freed 
iVom  those  encumbrances  which  too  frequently  not  only 
obstruct  the  view,  but  deface  the  fronts  of  several  of  the 
English  Minstere:  its  architecture  is  a  respectable  specimen 
of  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  tne  plan  on  which 
it  is  constructed  is  uniform,  as  with  the  exception  of  tho 
eastern  window  and  some  other  minor  parts,  it  was  the 
work  of  one  period.  The  small  size  of  the  windows  and 
heavy  character  of  the  building  are  characteristic  of  the 
age  in  which  it  was  built.  The  length  of  the  Cathedral 
from  east  to  west  is  236  feet ;  its  breadth  56 :  the  arms  of 
the  cross  or  transept  arc  30  feet  in  breadth ;  the  height  of 
the  roof  is  71  feet,  that  of  the  steeple  140.  The  roof  of 
the  nave  is  vaulted  by  Gothic  arches,  supported  on  each 
side  by  a  triple  row  of  columns;  the  lowest  tier  consists 
of  fourteen,  each  measuring  fifteen  feet  in  circumference. 
The  tower  is  supported  by  four,  measuring  each  twenty-four 
feet    in  circumference.      The   effect  of    the   massv   and 
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Tojjulorlj-'fonned  columns  is  imposing:  the  nave  is  covered 
with  monumenlsl  inscrintioiis,  rammemonitin);  roagiatnite]i 
■nd  other  principal  inbabilanU  of  Orkney,  and  >  few 
stone  coffini  are  tcattered  ahout.  The  partial  gleams  of 
day  admitted  through  the  imall  diicoloured  wiadows  which 
line  the  aisles,  half  choked  with  gras^  auEiQent  the  lopul- 
chral  appearance  of  this  portion  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
original  design  of  its  buUder,  pushed  heyond  Its  scope  by 
the  culpable  negligence  of  Its  present  guardians,  would 
iitcur  the  censure  of  those  who  object  to  the  usual  gloomy 
character  of  Gothic  Minsters,  designating  them  rather 
OS  mausoleums  of  dead  men  than  as  tempiss  of  tho  living 
God.  But  if  ne  regard  the  itaiit  u  the  veitihule  of  the 
choir,  through  which  we  pass  from  the  restless  scenes  of 
litis  world  to  the  peaceAil  Moctuary  of  another,  atsuredl* 
the  records  of  human  mortality,  aod  "  the  acrolls  which 
teach  us  to  live  and  to  die,"  are  bv  no  means  inappro- 
priate appendages  of  its  hallowed  architecture,  nor  has  the 
epithet  **  religious"  been  ill  applied  to  the  "  dim  light"  by 
which  we  peruse  them. 

Tlie  choir,  the  only  remnant  of  choral  architecture 
which  hoB  survived  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  is  kept 
with  much  care.  It  is  furnished  with  italls.  and  adorned 
by  a  ^e^y  elegant  east  windo>v.  Tho  service  of  the  Kirk 
is  regularly  performed  in  it  every  Sunday.  The  exnenses 
of  the  repairs  of  the  Cathedral  are  defrayed  partly  by  the 
Exchequer,  and  partly  by  a  bequest  of  a  pious  individual 
for  that  particular  purpose,  called  in  Scotland  a  mortifica- 
tion. The  present  sUte  of  the  Cathednil  at  Kirkwall 
conRrras  the  well -authenticated  fkct,  that  the  tide  of  devas- 
tation which  overthrew  the  ancient  establishments  of 
Scotland  at  the  Reformation,  spent  its  fury  ere  it  had 
reached  Orkney ;  and  the  prejudice  against  epi;>copacy  is 
said  to  be  less  violent  here  than  in  other  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  palace  of  the  earls  is  pleasantly  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Cathedral:  the  can'ings  underneatli  the 
windows  are  well  executed;  and  there  remains,  besides 
several  apartments  and  vaults,  a  hall  measuring  S8  feet  in 
length  by  20  in  breadth.  The  building  is  in  a  ruinous  and 
disgustingly  filthy  i>tate.  It  n-os  erected,  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  by  Patrick  Stewart.  It  is  an  interesting 
incident  in  its  history  that  Montrose  took  refuge  within  its 
walls,  and  here  mustered  his  Inst  band  of  followers. 

The  episcopal  palaco  adjoins  that  of  the  earls ;  it 
consists  at  present  of  a  few  ruined  apartmenta-  a  statue 


of  Bishop    Reid  is  sculptured  on    the  extenor  of  ihi 

Near  tneao  ancient  strocture*  is  a  nmdem  row  of  lehod- 
bouses,  a  tccssaion  chapel,  and  another  dissenting  plus 
of  worship.  The  residents  of  Kirkwall  form  a  pleiwit 
society,  and  are  hospitable  to  strangen.  Tbey  balil  mMt- 
iiigs   for   the    encouragement  of   agriculture   and  otka 

Eurposet  of  general  usefulness.  The  aasiiet  are  lieH 
ere,  and  there  is  a  small  gaol,  in  wbich  the  prisoners  wtt* 
singing  aloud  to  relieve  the  tediousness  of  their  vtir; 
hours.  A  few  diminutive  trees  grow  in  Kirkwall,  tbeinlr 
ones  of  which  Orkney  can  boast,  altlnuf^  its  peat-mosiei 
discover  vestiges  of  aoeient  Ibreats.  The  hofaoor  ii  bM 
allogetber  safe,  being  much  exposed  to  the  north  wiDd. 

Hy  guide  wat  very  communicative  as  we  retnincd  ts 
Stromness,  though  his  colloquial  eiertions  were  in  si 
small  degree  embarrassed  by  the  wind,  and  he  found 
neither  his  saddle  "a  sit  easy,"  nor  bis  bridle  "a  fiui^ 
the  beast,"  the  expressive  terms  by  which  those  silidc* 
are  designated  in  Orkney.  The  accounts  oT  the  utiie 
excursions  which  be  bad  collected  amongst  the  whsl*- 
Ushers  were  very  amusing.  The  scenery  and  bsbits  rftbi 
northern  regions  are  perfectly  well  known  to  llie  pwpw 
of  Orkney  Isles,  as  they  furnish  annually  a  consideitbit 
number  uf  men  for  the  Qsherios. 

The  three  stones  of  Stennis  dimly  seen  Ihnnigb  « 
spreading  haie  gust  before  night  fall,  presented,  u  w* 
passed,  a  vary  singular  appearance.  The  imagiMliw 
might  have  supposed  them  to  be  the  three  giants  uolding 
conference;  one  of  them,  being  slightlT  bent,  tetwA  V> 
assume  the  attitude  of  deliberation,  ana  the  illusion  vu 
corroborated  by  the  apparent  change  in  their  relu** 
position,  produced  by  our  progress  along  the  winding*  * 
the  road.  The  resemblance  explains  partly  the  old  notma 
of  such  stones  being  enchanted  men.  A  better  and  intO' 
lional  deception  occurred  near  Stromness:  a  colossal  hum'" 
figure,  attired  in  a  very  grotesque  manner,  appeared  ■**- 
tioned  on  the  edge  of  a  com-Beld.  It  consisted  ofswltt"" 
of  stones  erected  in  rude  but  tolerably  exact  iniiUt>o°  n 
the  human  farm,  surmounted  by  a  piece  of  turf,  csrw  m 
the  shape  of  a  three-cornered  hat.  A  broad  msnil"  "| 
sea-weed  covered  the  shoulders,  aitd  flowed  loosely  in  Wt 
wind :  hy  day  it  served  to  scare  the  eattlo  liom  the  corn.  jT 
night  it  might  have  shaken  the  ner^'es  and  orrestnu  il" 
progress  of  a  more  rational  traveller.  P.  S-  (j-  ^■ 
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ARITHMETIC  TAUGHT  BY  QUESTIONS.    Is.  6d. 
tUSSELrS  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    U.  $d. 

OUTLINES  of  GEOGRAPHY.   By  GEORGE  HOGARTH. 

Teikpcnce* 

(UTUNESofthe  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.   By  GEORGE 
HOG  ARTH.     If.  Zd.,  with  Engrsvingi. 

UTUNES  of  ROMAN  HISTORY.     By  G.  HOGARTH. 


UTLINES  of  GRECIAN  HISTORY.  By  the  Rev.  BAR- 
TON BOUCHIER,  M.A.    With  Maps  and  Views.    One  Shilling. 

DTUNES  of  ASTRONOMY.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  HALL, 
M.A.,  Prof,  of  Math.,  King's  CoL,  Load.    I0d„  with  numerous  Cuts. 

BE  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY.  With  many  Engravings.   It. 

DTUNES  of  SACRED  HISTORY ;  fW>m  the  Creation  of 
the  World  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.    With  £niraTinp,3f.6d. 

DSIC  INSTRUCTION  CARDS,  prescribed  m  Tnurn's 
MawvAL.  No.  I.,  NoTanoM ;  No.  II.,.  The  Pi  atoxic  Muoa  ScAtt, 
or  Key  -,  with  Examples,  &c.    li •  per  doien. 


FOR  REWARDS  AND  PRESENTS. 

■ 

INSECTS  and  their  HABITATIONS.    A  Book  for  CUdInn; 
If.,  with  many  Engraviufs. 

EASY  LESSONS  on  MONEY  MATTERS,  for  the  Ow  of 
Young  People.    Bound  in  cloth,  with  Engravhigs,  It. 

PERSIAN  FABLES,  for  Young  and  Old.    By  the  Rev^  H.G. 
KEENE,  M.A.    li.,  with  Eighteen  Etigravings. 

PERSIAN  13T0RIES;    illustrative  of  EASTERN.    MAK- 

NKRS  and  CUSTOMS.    Uniformly  with  the  Fables,  Ir.,  *  irith  Eagra«- 
vings. 

THE  BOOK  of  ANIMALS.     The  BOOK  of  BI'RDS.    Th« 

BOOK  of  FISHES.     The  BOOK  of  REPT  ILES. 
1s.6d.  each,  with  numerous  Engravings. 

CONVERSATIONS  of  a  FATHER  with  his  C CHILDREN. 

Two  Volumes,  with  Engravings,  Si  6(i. 

SISTER    MARY'S  TALES    IN  NATURAL,   HISTORY. 

With  Engraviogs,  2<.  Gd. 

THREE    WEEKS    IN    PALESTINE    A'/5D   LEBANON. 

With  many  Engravings,  3f. 

DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  consider  .«d  with  reference  to 
Civilization  and  the  Arts.    With  Engravings  ^  3i.  ^, 

SCENES    and  SKETCHES    from   Ffl^GLISH  HISTORY. 

With  Engravings,  3f •  M.     ' 


FOR  PARBN'TS  AND  TEACHERS. 


oonSSwa 
oomvmf 


On  the  education;  wd  TREATMF  ;NT  of  CHILDREN. 
being  Mrs.  Child's. «*BfoTnxR*s  Boon,''!  evised,  and  adapted  to  the 
Use  of  English  Par.eica.and>TeacheiK    %  ,ed. 

Taxs  excrllrat  work.  w^9b-  !t  disnlaya 
tha  itttoUtgance  of  tbe.  anligbtonea  in- 
structor, bn*atbas  tbroit^toot  tba  qiirit  of 
the  alTietionate  CbrlstlMS  Parant  Itrwas 
written  by  an  American;  Lady,  and  being 
hifhly  ap|»rovad  bp  many  panona  of  good 
jndgnant  in  this  couiuryk  tba  present  edi- 
tion has  been  prapand,  withi  such  alteraw 
tiottn  and  adaptMions  aa  waie  naeassary  to- 
ivnder  it  genetall^.aaoeptabla  and  usafUlt 
hera.    The  foUowing  brief  abatraot  of  tiia- 1 


,  1  of  the  laspaatlra  ebaptars  wfll 
»»*«T  a  general  idea  of  the  work :— 
<>to  *  .he  means  of  developing  the  BodQy 
Senw  I  in  Infancy;  Early  Davalopemant 
of  Hjr  ,  Aflectidns ;  Early  Cultiviltlon  of  tha 
^^^  ilect;  Management  In  Childhood; 
Asp  oscBMnts  and  EmployaMiito ;  Snnday ; 
^    >ws  of  Deoth  ;  Supernatural  ApPf«r- 

ycest    Politeness?    Dress;    OantfUty: 
.anagemant  during  tha  Taans;  Views  of 
7   Patrimony. 


MANUAIl  OF  INSTRUCn  .ON  IN  VOCAL  MUSIC, 
chieSii  with  a  view  to  Psalmodte^       By  JOHN  TURNER,  Eso.  4i. 

HINltS  FOR  THB  FOOMLA'  HON  AND  MANAGEMENT 
of  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.  B  ythe  Rev.  J.  C.  WIGRAM,  M.A., 
SecretaortotheNaiionallSclAi   >1  Society.    U.6d. 

ADVICE  to  TEACKERS  «  f  Sujvdat  Schools,  in  connexion 
with  the  Church.  Bf^theBev*  .JOHM  MEDLEY,  M.A.  Threepence. 

« 

A  POCKET  MAT.4UAL  FOR  Ti9E  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHER.    P,ytheIl«v.J.  HULL,  M.A,    U 


BOOKS  FOR  FAMILIES  AND  SCHOOLS. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


READINGS  IN  BIOGRAPHY.     A  Selection  of  the  Mv«s 

of  the  most  Eminent  Men  of  all  Nations.    At.  6d. 


Thk  design  of  this  work  is  to  give  an 
account  uf  tlic  lives  of  the  leaders  in  the 
most  imiKiitaut  revolutious  which  hiytory 
reconis.  Jrom  the  age  of  Sesostris  to  that 
of  Na|>oleon.  Care  has  lieeii  taken  to 
s.'lect  those  persouajjes,  concerning  whom 
iaformaliou  is  most  required  by  the  histo- 


rical student.  All  the  live*  linT«  been 
compiled  from  oriKinsil  sources  ;  those  of 
the  Oriental  Sovereigns,  es}>ecially.  ara 
taken  from  Oriental  writers;  and  in  the 
life  of  Saint  Ix}uis.  are  some  curiouf  par- 
ticulars of  the  !t>;;ypti:in  Cru9«d«  fran  i 
coatemporary  Arabic  Ilistoriant. 


READINGS  IN  POETRY.  A  Selection  from  the  Works  of  the 
best  English  Poets,  from  Spenser  to  the  p^eseiU  tioiea  j  and  Specimens 
of  the  American  Poets.  With  Literary  Notices  of  the  Writers,  and 
brief  Explanatory  Notes,  4i.  6J. 

Cari   has    Imh'u   taken   to  select    such 


pieces  and  p:ma«;es  as  best  illustrnte  the 
style  of  the  n'spective  Authors,  and  are, 
at' the  same  time,  not  beyond  the  average 


capacity  o^  youthful  fltudenta,  I(  W 
scdrcely  necessary  to  a<M,  that  the  taovt 
scrupulous  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
moral  character  of  the  extracts. 


LIVES    OF  SACRED  POETS.     By  R.  A.  WILLMOTF, 

Esq.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     With  Portraits,  4».  6d. 

TuE  writer  of  these  Lives  ha«  endea-  state  of  Sacred  F«otry  in  tb«.  wiip*  ^ 
TOured  to  present  as  ample  a  view  as  the  BUxabeth,  James  the  Pint,  and  Charles 
limits  of  a  volume  would  permit^  of  the  [  the  Firs* 

LIVES  OF  EMINENT  CHRISTIANS.    By  tlie  Eey.  R.  B- 
HONE,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Portsmouth.    Two,  Vols.,  with  Poi:tra«t3,  9i. 

Thk  paths  of  goofl  men   are   commonly  morepleasingor  successful  ways  of  re«om- 

so  full  of  peace,  and  the  sorrows  which  mendtii;;  the  fear  nnd  love  of  Ood  have 

befall  them,   so  mercifully  softcneti  and  been  fuuud,  than  the  publication  of  reli- 

hle«sed  by  a  sacred  iafluence.  that  few  gioo*  biDKrAi>hy. 

The  First  Volume  contains  the  Lives  of  Bisjiop  Wilsq?*  ;  Abchbishop 
UsiiF.R  ;  Dr.  Hammond  ;  and  John  Evelyn.  The  Second  Volume 
contains  Bernard  Gilvin  ;  Philip  de  Murnay  ;  Bishop  Bedell  ; 
and  Dr.'^orneck. 

READINGS    IN     ENGLISH     PROSE    LITERATURE; 

containing  choice  Specimens  of  the  Works  of  the  best  English  Writers, 
from  Loud  Bacon  to  the  present  time.  With  an  iMTRODucroaY  Emay 
on  the  PnoGRKSs  of  English  Literaturk.     4*.  6(1, 


Tins  volume  is  intended"  to  furnish  the 
general  lender  with  some  valiuible  speci- 
mens of  KuglUh  pruiH  composition.  They 
are  taken  from  the  works  ol  those  writers 
who  hare  cli'ieny  determined,  the  style  Of 
our  prose  liteuture.audnut  ouly  in  them- 
sehes  iuAti>H-ti\e  nnd  entertdiuinf;,  but 
are  niso  of  sntlieieut  variety,  and  of  ample 
WugUi,  to  reudur  the  reader  faialUar  with 


the  beantiee  and  the  peeuliaritiee  of  the 
various  writers.  Biographical  sketches 
of  the  authors,  and  notices  of  the  times 
wherein  they  flourished,  are  also  intro- 
dneed,  and  npoB  the  wliole,  it  is  hoped, 
that  the  volume.  wiU  be  found  a  nseAil 
introduction  to  the  systematic  study  of 
our  national  literataret 


HISTORY,  SCIENCE,  ^. 


THE  CRUSADERS,  or  SCENES.  EVENTS,  and  CHA- 
RACTERS, from  the  TIMES  of  the  CRUSADERS.  By  THO- 
MAS  KEIGHTLEY,  Esq.    Two.  Volume^  y^itltEagravings,  lit. 


In  this  work,  the  Crusaders,  thi^  Greeks, 
Turks  and  Samceua  of  the  tii^M  of  the 
Crusaders,  are  set  before  the  view  of 
the  reader  as  they  lived,  thou|(ht,  an«l 
acted.  Tlirir  valour,  their  superstition, 
their  ferocity,  their  honour,  are  dit|dayed 


in  as  strong  a  light  as  the  existing  his- 
torical docnmemts  petmit,  and  aecarate 
descriptions  and  graphic  illustrations 
eahibit^the  towns  ann  scenervof  Syria, 
and  the  other  countries  which  were  the 
tkeatro  of  fhe  exploits  of  the  Crusaders. 


THE  lUSTORY  OF  MQHAMMEDANISM.  and  the  prin- 

\ipal   MOHAMMEDAN   &ECTS,   derived  chiefly  from    Oriental 
Authorities.   By  W.  C.  TaHoR,  L.L.D.  Witji  Engravingi.  5i,W. 


This  work  contains  a  full  account  oP 
tNe  Mohammed«n  traditions  tvspectfng^' 
the  origin  of  their  faith;  an  aeoountof  the 

E)litical.  reli;;ion8,  nud  social  state  of  the 
ast,  when  lli-st  the  doctrines  of  Islamism 
«rere  promulgated;  a  history  of  Moham-^ 


med's  life,  mainly  derived  fVom  his  own 
atitobiographkal  ootfees  in  the  K<»ran ; 
an  original  Holumne<Un  Creed;  and  the 
fullest  particulars  that  have  yet  ap)>eared 
>  in  English,  of  theJeuiUng  sects  that  diYide 
the  Mussulmans. 


READINGS  IN   SCIENCE;   being  EXPLANATIONS  of 

some  of  the  most  interesting  AP1*BARANCES  and  PRINCIPLES 

in  NATURAL  PHI LOSOPHr.-expressed  in  simple  language,  and 

illustrated  by  familiar  Examples,  ^itli  very  many  Engravings,  5f . 

This  volume  differs  materially  from  pre- 
irious  publications  having  the  aame  oliject, 
namely,  that   of   rendering   the    path  of 


eeience  easy  nnd  iuvitinv  to  liOKinnet's. 
The  chief  difleruuces  will  be  found,  iu  the 


order  of  the  subjects,  in  the  manner  in 

iribtch  they  are  treated,  in  the  examples. 

by  which  princinles  are  illn^itnited,  and 

tit  certnin  iVflectioas  and  remarlcs.  not  ge- 

nerally  introduced  into  scientific  vrritings. 


MECHANICS    APPLIED    TO   THE    ARTS;    includin 

STATICS  and  HYDROSTATICS.    By  the  Rev.  H.  MOSELE\ 

M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Aitronomy,  Kind's  Co 

lege,  London.    Witk  numerous  Engraviags,  6k.  Gd, 

Throughout  the  whole,  au  attempi  hi 
been  inade  to  bring  the  principles  uf  pu 
science  to  bear  upon  questiootof  pr-iciit 
application  in  the  aits,  and  to  place  ti 
4iacaseM»a  of  them  witkio  tk;  re.ich 
the  more  intelligent  uf  that  nseful  ii^ 
of  men,  who  are  connected  «iib  \i 
msnulkctures  of  the  country. 


Thts  work  contains  treatises  on  the  sci- 
ences of  Statics  and  Hydrosftttics,  com- 
f  rifling  the  whole  theory  of  Equilibrium. 
t  is  the  first  volume  of  a  course  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  intended  for  the  use 
of  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Ma- 
thematics, or  who  have  nuide  Imt  little 
progreia  m  their  matheBaiical  reading. 


POPULAR  PHYSIOLOGY;  being  a  familiar  Explanation ( 
the  most  Interesting  Facts  connected  with  the  Structure  and  Funcaoc 
of  Animals,  and  particularly  of  Man ',  adapted  for  general  readers.  B] 
PERCEVAL  B.  LORD,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  of  the  Bombay  Media 
Establishment.    With  numerous  lUtistrative  Engravings,  li.  &/. 


To  trace  the  finger  of  God  in  the  works 
of  creation,  to  consider  "  the  wonders  that 
he  dot'th  amongst  the  children  of  nven." 
has  ever  been  a  source  of  tho  piuest 
and  noblest  gratification.  ThisvoliMne. 
taking  for  its  subject  the  animal  body, 
and  more  pecuKazly  that  of  man,  ex- 
plains the  various  contrivances  by  which 
he  is  enabled  to  "  live,  move,  and  have 
hjb  being  :'■'  shows  him  first  as  consisting 
of  numerous  sets  of  organs  aJX  perfyrm- 


iag  different  oflSces,  yet  all  ronspiniK 
with  beautiful  luirmony  for  th*-  We  \ 
and  preservaM^a  of  the  whole :  t^  ^  ii>« 
him.  aa  au  individual,  h^  oi^aih* 
animated  hy  one  \ttal  prisciplr.  xn 
dtrect**d  by  one  mind,  iituatM  is  tbi 
midai  of  numherleas  othfr  6(4D|;i.«i.i 
whook  \tfi  is  destined  \o  m&inlaiu  irU 
tiuus,  principally  by  meuu  of  liit  extn 
nal  OKgmas  of  sense. 


SntheFlMi^ 

MINERALS  ANI>  METALS;   tkuc  Natural  Hiatocy  u^ 

Uses  in  the  Arts ;  with  Incidental  apcounts  of  Mxnss  ajul  llnttN& 

With  n\any  Engravings. 

Pamiltah  as  we  are,  ttom  onf  eozlicst 
years,  with  the  various  articles  manufiic- 
turcd  from  the  metals,  for  purposes  of  use 
and  comfort,  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  metals  themselves,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  are  obtained,  are  com- 
paratively little  known.  \Vith  a  view 
of  supplying  tliat,  knowledge  in  a  popular 


and  atttsctlre  focm,  this  little  toiitac  ^ 
been  prej^ared;  and  as  the  objitibi  ■«« 
to  ndake  it  entertaining  as  well  as  it:^"-- 
tire,  i^  is  neither  of  a  cliemiral.  miDcni  ^ 
gical,  commeitial,  nor  hiitorical  cha:.r  •: 
'  but  eom^rises  as  much  of  all  tbnr  Wm^, 
in  addition  to  beinx  descriptive,  u  m 
deemed  consistent  with  tlie  piopo»I  t^A 


In  Tua  Paass,  and  speedily  will  be  published,  Volume  I.j  (to  b«  cousM 

in  Tiiasa  Volumss,)  of 

THE    FAMILY 

HISTORY   OF   ENGLAND; 

aoooMrAiinu>  it 

UPWARDS  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  ENGRAVINGS 

ov 

COSTUMES,  ARCHITECTURE,  MANNERS  AXD  CVSTOn 
ARMS,  IMPLEMENTS,  COINS,  i^e. 

Drawn  from  t)i»  besttAatlwotiM.  •ii4f«niai«.the  most  oomplrte 
PICTORL^.L  ACCOMPANIMENT  TO  ENGLISH  HiSTOBt 

everpiibliriied. 


The  main  purpose  of  the  Family  History  of  Ewgujtd  b« 
been  to  unite  object^  which  in  such  undertakings  ''^.^'^^J-^^ 
found  to  coincide;  namely,  to  render  the  study  of  English  Hi>t^ 
not  merely  instructive,  but  interesting  and  even  amuijing*  '^ 
this  purpose,  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  seize  upon  t 
those  striking  features  in  the  detail  of  events,  which  not  ooj 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the,  reader  a  vivid  picture  of. scenes  V^^ 
induce  him  to  argue  from  effects  to  their  causes.  While  the  paj 
losophy  of  history,  therefore,  is  sedulously  taught,  it  is  ^"^/j.^ 
a  manner  calculated  to  gratify  both  young  ajid  old,  by  ^  ^  ^ 
to  the  one  class  ample  scope  for  reflection,  to  the  other,  ma 
that  stirs  and  excites,  while  it  conveys  sound  moral  i".^!"*?'*'!jJ 

In  perfect  agreement  with  this  plan  for.  the  work  ibeli,  ^^ 
by  which  the  selection  of  the  Illustrations  has  been  ^"fe'^'Jj^ 
Neither  expense  nor  labour  has  been  spared  in  collecuiig.  "jQ 
every  authentic  source,  the  most  correct  delineations  ot 
Drestes,  Ai-chitecture,  Manners  arid  Customs,  Implements,  ^^ 
of  the  successive  periods  of.  English  Bistory;  and  as  ww^ 
appended  to  each  chapter  will  be  found  to  bear  upon  »^^\^ 
referred  to  in  the  teitt»  the  reader,  and  ospeciaWy-tlie  y^n  ***^ 
will  derive  from  them  the  greatest  assist:ance.  .    j 

The  Family  History  of  ENOLAMixis  addreisedto  re«flw»  . 


all  ranks  and  agjw. 
Schools,  and  will  be  found 
more.adyanc^  il^his^oal  inii»|ik|t.tiDn, 


It  ifc  enjincnUy   adajilpd  fur  the  u|^ 
Lind  not  unwortby  of  perusal  bj  p«*^ 


LoKDOK  I  JOHN  W.  PAICKER^  PUBLISHER^  Wen  &uuki>. 
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NEW   BOOKS^ 

JOHN  W.  PARKER,  PUBLISHER,  WEST  STRANP,  LONpOR 


THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CHURCH ;  iis  History,  Revknuxs^ 
and  General  Ciiaracteb.  By  Oie  lUv.  HENRY  SOAMES,  M.A.^ 
Author  of  the  History  of  th£  Reformation.     lOs.  6d. 

I n  th V  work  will  be  found  an  introductory  .Chivch  Eatablishment,  and  of  the  various 

•ketek  of  the  ataCe  of  ChrUtiaoity  in  payment*  levieA  i>r  it*  pwipport.    Uicpni'- 

Bhtain^reviously  to  the  Sa.\on  coaver-  pilitt^  it^e  mUcellancous  particolars,  in 

ctoA.    Tne  •ubseouont  historical  portions  fonnation  has  been  sought  {rom  various 

•apply  those  details  which  are  necessary  unpublished  sources:  and  thewiiole  work 

fur  complelui  the  infonnatton.  rrlaiing  <  wiU  be  f9Vtny  to  contprise  a  more  ooqiplete 

to  the  transactions  of  the  Ante-Nofmau  view  6f  the  state  or  relii^ion  in  finf^hnid, 

Kti>;laod,  coatadned  in  modera  p«blica-  before  the  Conquest,  than  has  bithert^ 

tiooa.    Tliey  detaJH  also  the  xiae  of  our  J  aiqpMkted^ 

A  CHARGE,  delivered  to  the  CLERGY  of  HANTS,  at  the 

VL^^itaHoo  in  September,  1834.    By  the  tlev.  Vf.  DEAI.T&Y.  P.P., 
F.  R.  S.,  Chancellor  of  th«  Diocese  o(  Wiocheater.    4i. 


^^?.^"?y^®  RESCUED,  and  PRESENTED  to  my  CHIL- 

DKf:N.  By  tlte  Rev.  SAMUEL  CHABLES  WILKS,  M.A.  As.,6d 


Mb.  WiLn,  whose 
L<iir4  TH 

Family   ^ ^, ..,— .„b  v.... 

^/i«  of  the  ChlrchriMali^uei  on  a 
Church  h$tobH$hment,  tfc.  ^c')  arc  VeU 
Anown.  ba»  collected  a  sofo-table  volume 


tLM,  whose jproee  writing  {We  of 

thmnouth,  Chrittian  Efsat/t,  Forty 

Sen^vnM,  Ccrmtative  Ctaimt  and 


of  hif  poetical  pieces,  some  of  which  have 
been  alreadv  widely  circuhttcd  in  Jia 
anonymous  l^rm,  and  adopted  in  )}n^>ular 
selections,  but  far  the  greater  juirt  will  be 
new  .to  t)ie  reader. 


Avxiooa  as  we  are  to  live  peaceably  with 
aU  men,  yet  to  be  silent  uuder  the  impu- 
i»lioo4  whioh  are.  ftrom  many  quarterf, 
Ikimi^  against  iht  Choich  of  Lngbuid. 


would  not  fail  to  be  oonstrucil  .into  nn 
abandonment  of  her  cause,  and  might  be 
aeriooaly  iwejiwlicial  to  the  iuterKitf  of 
Religion. 


CHURCH  and  STATE  INSEPARABLE.    By  A  LAYMAN. 


Tmc  inference  to  be  drawn  fWMU  Che  liscts 
herein  stated,  is^  that  fVom  the  earliest 
a^cs,  men  have  been  inclined  to  consider 
Rciij^n  atf  a  subject  not  only  of  indivi- 
dual and  personal  momeut,  but  also  of  the 
greatest  public  importance,  aoid  io  esteem 
the  national  preservation  of  it  as  an  essen- 
lialiy  integral  part  of  the  duty  of  tlieir 
{oTpmor*.  *  *  *  Aseumlng  U  therefore 
(Ttublishcd  by  the  universal  opinions  and 


practice  of  ages,  that  some  general  prin- 
ciples of  Religion,  pervading  the  public 
coimciLi,  and  influencing  the  public  con- 
duct, are  Inseparable  from  the  well-being 
of  every  cpmmanity,  let  us  inquire  whether 
the  connexion  whidi  has  so  long  sub- 
sisted between  the  Church  of  England 
and  tlie  Civil  Govemmeut  of  those  Realms, 
it  in  r<)i<Bty  oeseiitial  to  our  prosperity  as 
a  people. 

THE  EPISCOPAL  FORM  of  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT: 


ids  Antkqoity,  its  Expediency,  and 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  MEDLEY, 

Tujc  |jrob]em  which  we  have  to  solve  is 
thu:  Fromwhichliueof  conduct  may  the 
pirate «t  amount  of  practical  good  be 
exp<>c(cd;  from  our  maintainiug  and 
uimoldiug  an  aothority  in  the  Church, 
to  uy  tb*>  least  of  it.  venerable  from  its 
o^.  n'spectable  from  its  dignity,  in- 
vested with  power  to  check  the  diiorders 
and  preserve  the  tmnquiUity  of  the  whole 


its  Coa£omutY  to  the  Word  of  Oqd. 
M.A.    h. 

body,  and  whUah  may  bo  shown,  by  solid 
and  Scriptural  arguments,  to  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  (sod ;  or  ttom 
our  letting  loose  the  reins  of  all  Churdi- 
government,  and  allowing  every  one  to 
set  up  a  sect  for  himself,  according  to 
some  wild  fancy  of  his  own,  or  narrow 
Internrtftation  or  a  single  text  of  tlie  word 
of  God? 


THE  INFLUENCES  of  DEMOCRACY  on  Liberty,  Property, 
and  the  tiappioess  of  ^ciety,  considered.  By  an  AMERICAN,  for- 
merly Member  of  Congress:  with  an  INTROlJUCTION.  by  ilENllY 
EWBANK,  Esq.    &.6d. 

panse  before  they  ascEiflce  themMlves  to 
the  Juggernaut  of  self-go%'ernnient,  or  ^ive 
way  to  the  specious.  ,but  lii^lBe  opinion, 
that  iiie  transMr  of  politicaf  fiower  to  the 
people,  is  necessarily  attended  by  an 
increase  of  liberty. 


1  BaTKO  before  my  reader  a  living  picture 
of  Democracy  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 
And  if  the  testimony  ofa.fi  efenwiinese^ 
an  American  Republican — and  a  most 
ardcut  lover  of  liberty — is  entitled  to  any 
ttteatton,   thinking    men    will    perhaps 


THE  BRITISH  MONTHS,  a  Pokh,  in  Twbj.v3  Paiu-s.    By 

KICHARD   MANT,   D.D.,  M.R.I. A.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Down 
aND  Connor.    Two  Volumes,  9<. 


It  lias  been  th«  Author's  endeavour,  to 
give  in  this  J*oem  a  pleasing  representa- 
tion uf  the  principal  natirral  appearances, 
rcpeeiaUy  with  respect  to  our  native 
pl-tatt  and  birds,  which  invite  attention  in 
tkeii  monthly  succession;  with  such 
r>!fl«ctions  as  those  appearances  are  cal- 
culated to  suggest  to  a  oimtemvlative 
Rind.    Of  the  common  books  of  Natural 


History,  he  has  freely  availed  himself,  in 
aid  of  nis  own  observation  of  the  objects 
which  he  hns  endeavoured  to  delineate. 
They  have  been  delineated,  for  the  most 
part,  during  their  respective  seasons,  and 
m  the  presence  of  the  objects  themselves : 
more,  nowever,  after  the  manner  of  a 
general  lover  of  nature,  than  pf  a  minute 
and  scientiflc  investigator  of  her  mysteries. 


DISSERTATIONS  on  the  EUMENIDES  of  ^SCfiYLUS, 
wUh  the  Greek  Text,  and  Critical  Remarks.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  C.  O.  MULLER.    9s.  (W. 


Ift'M.m's  Work  on  the  Edmxktdks  has 
■l*^rv«dly  obtained  the  approbation  of 
some  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  day ;  it  is 
•0  admirable  specimen  of  tlie  Autkior's 
s^arrhing  and  compreheasive  spirit  of 
inqitiry,  and  claims  the  attention  uf  every 
l<i*^»on  who  won  Id  fully  understand  the 
Inamas  of  .£schylus  io  general,  as  well 
a^  har«  a  thoroogh  |ierceplion  of  the  pecu- 
liar bntuties  and  train  of  ideas  which  cha- 
xaciertze  the  Traj^edy  of  the  Euroenides. 
Iii«  metriral  vetsiun  of  the  Play,  which 
he  tells  OS  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  frequent 


study,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a 
very  exceUent  piece  of  composition,  em- 
bodying the  full  spirit  as  well  as  sense  of 
the  original.  The  text  is  here  prefixed,  as 
an  indispensable  accompaniment  to  the 
Dissertations,  and  tlic  necessary  explana- 
tions respecting  it  are  git'en  in  the  Cdtical 
Annotations.  It  will  be  fouud  to  be  highly 
emended ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
Choral  Odes,  as  also  the  Author's  exposi- 
tion on  tliis  subject  in  the  first  Disserta- 
tion, are  particiUurly  dei erving  of  atten* 
tion.  ' 


LORD  TEIGNMOUTH'S  LIFE  of  SIR  WILLIAM  JONES ; 

with  Selections  from  his  Works,  and  a  LIFE  of  LORD  TEIGN- 
IdOUTU.  By  the  Rev.  SAMUEL  CARLES  WILKS,  M.A. 
Two  Volumes,  with  Portraits.    \tis,6d. 


lit  WxM.i  AH  JoKis  was  not  only  the  most 
•minent  linguist,  but  in  many  respects  ouo 
of  the  BMMt  remarkable  men  of  the  last 
(mtnry;  and  Loan  TKWNMOtnrH's  Me- 
'Doir  of  him  has  been  justly  accounted 
oce  of  the  most  interesting,  instructive, 
aad  entertaining  pieces  of  modem  bio- 
mphy.  It  weiB  aaperfluous  to  say  any 
t-iiag  io  commendation  of  a  work  that  has 
ruvL'd  through  so  many  editions,  and  been 
■orxlenaively  read  and  admired;  but  it 
^is  tbooght  that  a  reprint  of  it,  in  a  cheap 
tMLooB^^iiiann,  iw((ht  introduce  it  into 


new  circles;  and  assuredly  no  ^person, 
who  delights  in  literary  biography,  would 
feel  sattsfted  without  having  Mnised  the 
Lifts  of  Sir  William  Jones.  To  the  pre- 
sent edition  of  this  popular  Memoir  is 
prefixed  a  notice  of  its  lately-deceased 
authbr;  who,  though  highly  respected  as 
an  Oriental  scholar,  and  raised  to  the 
peerage  for  his  meritorious  services  as 
Governor-general  of  India,  was  yet  better 
known  for  the  Christian  ^irtues  which 
adome<l  his  character,  and  rendered  him 
a  public  beneloctor  to  mnnkiml; 


^^^JL  ^^  I^ARKNESS;  or  the  RECORDS  of  a  VILLAGE 
J5lECTO»y.    3i.6rf. 

Happy  the  man  that  sees  ^  God  employed 

In  all  the«ood  and  ill  that  chequer  life. —Cow per. 

Cpjfxwrr^.  lattoductory  CbaiJter ;  TheVillage.— The  Retired 
Tradesman^— The  Good  Aunt.— The  Family  at  the  Hall.— The 
Village  ^chooUnaster.— T^e  ViJkge  Apothecary.— The  Deserted 

ORIGINAL  FAMIJLY  SERMONS;  comprising  upwards  of 
OneHiindred  and  Sixty  Discourses.  By  coNTKMPOHAnY  Djvinks  of 
TUB  Jj^TABUiUED  CuuRCH.  Complete  io  Five  Volumes,  at  6s.  tW.  each, 
or  m  Parts  at  h.  each. 

THE  MIRACLES  of  JESUS  CHRIST  considered  as  Illus- 
trative of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel :  in  Four  Sermons,  preached 
y. !??« t  T^y '^ V'^".?n'Y  of  Cambkidge,  in  January,  1835.  By  the  Rev. 
CHARLKS  LAWSON.  M.A.,  of  St.  John's  College ;  Morning 
Preacher  at.thc  Foundling  Hospital.    %.Qd, 

SADOC  AND  MIRIAM.  A  Jewish  Tale  of  the  Time  of 
our  Saviour.    SniaU  OcUvo,  J'hird  Ediuon,  liM.,  clotli,  lettered. 

OATHS ;  tlieir  Origin,  Nature,  and  History.    By  JAMES 

ENDELL  TYLER,  B.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Giles'  in  the  Fields,  and 
late  lellow  of  Oriel  College.  The  Second  Edition,  containing  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Remarks  on  the 
1>UKE  OF  Richmond's  Bill.    In  Post  OcUvo,  9«.,  cloth,  leltered. 

SACRED  MINSTRELSY ;  a  COLLECTION  of  the  FINEST 
SACRED  MUSIC,  |>y  |he  tbest  Masters,  arranged  as  Solos,  Duets, 
Inos,  ficc.,  and  Chorusses  •  and  wi^h  Accompaniments  for  the  I»ian6- 
iorte  or  Organ.  In  One  Handsome  Folio  Volume,  2h.,  Half-bound, 
pr  in  N(».,  I.  to  All.,  |vhic|i  are  continued  Monthly,  at  li.  6</.  each. 

Tmt  ejKcliisiTe  nature  of  pearly  all  ex- 
isting colleetions  of  saored  music,  and 
the  hiffh  price  at  which  novelties  are  In 
general  produced,  renders  thli  work  par- 
ticularly desirable.  Many  One  produc- 
tions, at  present  comparatively  ui^nown, 
would  be  hailed  with  dclij;ht  as  additions 
to  the  Btorea  of  Sacnxl  Uannony.  eottU 
they  be  procured  in  a  CunQiar'fonn  and  on 
reasonable  terms. 


The  design. of  the  present  work,  Uiere- 
fote.  is  to  place  within  the  rearh  of  fami- 
lies, and  of  persons,  unaccustomed  to  play- 
ing from  score,  really  good  practical  music ; 
classical,  yet  not  laboriously  and  uwles»Iy 
learned ;  and  tinistoaftract  towards  Sactvd 
Music  a  portion  of  that  patrona(;t;  which 
is  t^  gfeuerally  bestowed,  in  so  dispro- 
portionate a  fiegree,  upon  worlcs  of  a 
sopulsr  kind. 

PISTRiCT  -VISITING  4S0CSEETIBS  leoommended  to  PUB- 
Lie  SUPPORT.  A  Sermon.  By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  HONE.  M.A., 
Curate  of  the  Pansh,  and  Secretary  of  the  Portsmouth  Visiting  Society. 

JOURNAJL  of  the  ^ROYAX  ASIATIC  SOCIETY  of  GREAT 

PJ^">IN  and  IRELAND  ;  containing  Original  Papers,  relative  to 
the  History,  Manners  and  Customs,  Laws,  Religion,  Natural  History, 
Arts,  Commerce,  Manufactures,  and  Productions  of  various  Countries 
of  the  East.— Contributed  by  Membebs  and  Correspondents  of  the 
SjociETY  at  home  and  abroad,  and  Published  under  the  Direction  of 
the  Council.    Nos.  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  (continued  Quarterly),  &.  each. 

ESSAY  on  the  ARCHITECTURE   of  the   HINDUS.    By 
RXiVI  RX*Z,  Native  Judge  and  Magistratte  at  Bangalore:  Cor.  Mem 
of  the  Royal  Aiiatic  Society.   Royal  Quarto,  with  Fobty-Eicht  Plates 
H.  lh..O(f.  ' 

THE    TENDENCY    of  CHARITABLE    INSTITUTIONS 

CONSIDERED.  By  the  Rev.  C.  LAWSON,  M.  A.;  of  St.  John's 
College,  Campndge.    \s,Qd. 

A  DISCOURSE  on  DEATH;   with   APPLICATIONS  of 

SilP.J^\I'\^  DOCTRINE.  By  the  Rev.  HENRY  STEB- 
BI^G,  M.A.    4s. 


No  man  will  deny  that  whatever  can  be 
said  of  death  is'  applicable  to  himself. 
The  bell  which  he  hears  tolled  may  never 
toll  for  him ;  there  may  be  no  firteud  or 
children  left  to  lament  him ;  Iub  may  not 
haVc  to  lie  ilirou^  long  and  anaiotis  days, 
looking  for  the  coming  of  the  oxpectM 
terror :  but  he  knows  ho  must  die  :  he 
knows  that  In  whatever  quarter  of  the 
vorld  hu  abides — whatever  may  f)c  his 
cireumstances — ^howcxer  strong  his  pre- 


sent hold  of  life— however  unlike  ihe 
prey  of  death  he  looks— that  it  U  \\% 
doom,  beyond  reveise.  to  die.  Hut  if  it 
lie  tlms  certain  that  death  Is  tho  common 
lot  of  all->the  proat  result  of  life-lit 
must  surely  be  the  part  at  a  ratioiUl 
creature  like  man  to  inquire,  what  is 
death?  and  having  answered  this  a\u'». 
tion.  to  eouiider  what  kiud  of  prepura. 
tion  should  be  made  for  iu  approach 


A  DAILY  PRAYER  BOOK,  .for  the  Use  of  Families   and 

Schools.    By  JONATHAN  T.  BARRETT,  D.D.    ]s.Gd. 
This  Hook  of    Family  Devotion  is  not     throughout  the  year  •   and  ht'iice  r«  r«i 
only  drawn   up  \n   the  langusge  of  the     entated  to  lead  and  cinflrm  hrr  memu"re 
Church    but  aKn.i.ai»ly  to  hor  toim  and     In  her  edilVing  nio<le  ofwoi^hin^t  CW 
Qtdor  fiic  Morning  and.bvcuiug  Service     monPmyer.  «»»  x^umi^ 


NEW    BOOKS- 


OFFICE  for  the  VISITATION  of  the  SICK ;  with  Notes  and 
Explanauons.  By  WILLIAM  COXE,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of 
Wilts,    \s.6d. 


Thi«  little  work  contains  th©  oflice  for 


the  Sick,  with  Notes  and  Explanations 
founded  on  the  Doctrine  nud  Discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England.     It  avoids  nil 


SoinU  unsuitiHi  to  a  season  of  bodily  af- 
lotion,  and  whilst  it  suppresses  the  pre- 
•umptiou  of  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand. 


and  the  forebodings  of  despondency  on 
the  other,  and  goes  only  to  plain  and 
practical  questions  of  primary  and  Tital 
interest,  it  will,  it  is  ho|)ed.  both  faciliute 
the  labours  of  those  whoxisit  tlie  Sick, 
and  be  conducive  to  the  beat  spiritual 
benefit  of  ^ose  who  are  visited. 


SERMONS  delivered  in  the  CHAPEL  of  the  FOUNDLING 
HOSPITAL.  LONDON.  By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  LAWSON, 
M.A.,  Morniog  Preacher  at  the  Foundling.    \2s. 

THE  RITE  OF  CONFIRMATION  EXPLAINED.  By  the 
Rev.  D.  I.  EYRE,  M.A..  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford;  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Winierboume,  VVilts.    Sixpence. 

CONFIRMATION.  An  ADDRESS  from  a  CLERGYMAN 
to  hi*  PARISHIONERS.    Twopence. 

A  FEW  WORDS  on  the  SIN  OF  LYING.    By  a  LAYMAN. 

Threepence. 

CONVERSATIONS    on    GARDENING    and    NATURAL 

HlSl  ORY.    By  the  AUTHOR  of  the  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY. 

With  Engravings,  25.  6d, 

LE  BOUQUET   LITTERAIRE.    Recueil  de   Beaut^s  Reli- 

gieu^es   et    Morales,    de    divers   Auteurs.      Par   f«*»^  V,v  ^•«^^?'' 
*10lJlLLAC,  Professor  de  Liit^rature  Francaise  au  College  lioyal  a 

Londres.    3«.  6(i, 

PRETTY  LESSONS  for  GOOD  CHILDREN;  to  which  are 
added,  EASY  LESSONS  in  LATIN.    \Vith  Thirty  Woodcutg.    2«. 

FAMILIAR  LECTURES  to  CHILDREN;  in  which  the 
IM  PORTANT  TRUTHS  of  the  GOSPEL  are  engagingly  set  forth. 
Edited  bv  the  Rev.  J.  HOBART  CAUNTER,  B.D.    2«. 


This  little  volume  i*  a  reprint  fitim  a  small 
book  published  in  America,  from  which  I 
n«ire  pxpun:?ed  nil  pas^aye*  of  crpiivocal 
orthoiliixv,  a*  weU  as  the  colloquial  Ame- 
rtr/in-Knglish,   by   *thich  it»  clear    and 


cncructie  sirapltcity  was  ocentionally  dis- 
figured. It  ap(>«arfd  to  me  a  work  of  so 
much  merit,  that  I  considered  I  should  be 
doing  a  service  to  the  rising  generation  in 
introducing  it  to  their  notice.      J.H.C. 


FAITH  and  PRACTICE ;  or,  The  Application  of  Christian 
Principles  to  the  Practical  Duties  of  Life.    1«. 

DAILY  READINGS  FROM  THE  PSALMS.    Sixpence. 

READING  LESSONS  from  the  Books  of  Proverhs  and  Eccle- 
siastes  ;  with  Questions  and  Answers  upon  them.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Fourpence. 

SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN.    With  Engravings.    Fourpence. 

HYMNS   for  YOUNG   PERSONS.    Selected  from  various 

Authors,     li.  3rf. 

SACRED  POEMS  for  SUNDAYS  and   HOLIDAYS.    By 

Mrs.  WEST.    U.6d. 


WORKS  PRINTED  AT  THE  PITT  PRESS, 

CAMBRIDGE. 


A  DISCOURSE  on  the  STUDIES  of  the  tJNIVEttSITY  of 

CAMBRIDGE.   By  PROFESSOR  SEDGWICK,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
&c.4«. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  the  DIFFERENTIAJ;- 
and  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  HALL.  M.A., 
Profes.«or  of  Mathematics  at  King's  Collec^e,  London,  and  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.    12s.  6d, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of  HYDROSTATICS,  with  the  Instru- 
ments, and  Dalton's  Theory  of  Elastic  Fluids  and  Evaporatioo,  &c. 
By  THOMAS  WEBSTER.  M.A..  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  9ls. 

HEBREW  CHARACTERS  derived  from  HIEROGLY- 
PHICS. The  original  Pictures  applied  to  the  InterpretatioD  of 
various  Words  and  Passages  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  By  JOHN 
LAMB.  D.D..  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Camb.    8s.  6d, 

THE  PROPHETIC  DISCOURSE  on  the  MOUNT  of 
OLIVES  HISTORICALLY  and  CRITICALLY  ILLUS- 
TRATED.   By  a  Member  of  the  Umver^ity  of  Cambridgb.  6».6(/. 

AN  INQUIRY  how  far  the  POLITICAL  CIRCUMSTAN- 
CES  of  the  JEWISH  NATION  at  the  Christian  Era  were  ^Lvourable 
to  the  Introduction  and  Diffusion  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  WIL^ 
LIAM  N.  CURTIS,  of  Catherine  Hall.    OcUvo,  l«.6tf. 


The  Greek,  (from  the  Thiud  Edition  of  STKriiios.)  1550,  and  the 
Englisii,  from  the  Aulhoriied  Version,  being  given  in  Par 


Parallel  Columns 


on  the  same  Page.    Bs.6d, 


PREPARED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  KINCTS 
COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


CAUBRtDGB   UNIVKUSITY  EDITIONS   OF 

BIBLES  AND  COMMON  PRAYER  BOOKS,  In  Sheets, 

and  in  Plain  and  EitoANT  Binding.     Wholesale  and  Retail. 

CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  8c  ENGLISH  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


THE  TEXT  of  the  ENGLISH  BIBLE,  m  now  printed  by  the 
Universities,  considered  with  reference  to  a  Refort  by  a  Sub-Com- 
MiTTBB  of  Dissenting  M.nistkrs.  By  THOMAS  TURTON,  D.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Peterborough. 
2s.  6d. 

ARCHBISHOP  USHER»S  ANSWER  to  a  JESUIT ;  with 
other  Tracts  on  Popery.    13f.6<l. 

INFIDEL  and  DEISTICAL  WRITERS ;  the  Character  and 
Tendency  of  their  Principles  and  Opinions  considered,  with  reference 
to  the  Doctrines  and  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion:  being  the 
Christian  Advocate's  Huwean  Essj^.  By  GEORGE  PEARSON, 
B  D..  Christian  Advocate,  Cambridge.    St.6d. 

A  SERMON  preached  before  the  UNIVERSITY  of  CAM- 
BRIDGE, on  the  Day  of  the  FUNERAL  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
DUKE  of  GLOUCESTER,  late  Chancellor  of  the  University.  By 
THOMAS  TURTON,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Dean 
of  Peterborough.    U, 


RULES  AND  EXERCTSES  in  the  USE  of  the  LATIN 
SUBJUNCTIVE  MODE,  By  the  Rev.  JAMES  CROCKER,  M,A 
4*. 

THE  CATILINE  of  SALLUST;  with  ENGLISH  NOTES, 

by  PROFESSOR  ANTHON.  Revised,  and  adapted  to  the  Use  of 
Schools,  b^  the  Rev.  J.  EDWARDS,  M.A..  Second  Master  of  Kixcs 
College  bcuooL.  London.    2t.6d. 

THE  JUGURTHA  of  SALLUST.  with  ENGLISH  NOTES. 

By  PROFESSOR  ANTHON.    2$.6d. 

LIVRE  DE  CLASSE ;  with  ENGLISH  NOTES,  by  the  late 

L.  T.  VENTOUILLAC,  Professor  of  French  Literature  in  King's 
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tion, view  of,  137 

Mandarin  and  Culprit,  78 

[;hoeolate-tree,  165 

[Churns,  two  kinds  of,  884 

:ider.Mill  and  Vress,  180 

[Coffee-tree,  164 

Cordova.  CaOeilnl'at.  85 

Dork-tree,  17 

7oapling-Unks  aad  chains  nsei!  in  the 
Menai  Bridge,  818,  813 

uows;— the  Aldemey— the  1  Short- 
honed,  or  Holderaess  the  Lonc- 
boinad.  or  Lancashire— the  Mid- 
d&B-homed,  or  Lancashin  Oi.  48 


Cromarty,  vi«w  of,  953 

Date-Palm,  (Iruit  and  flowers  of  the,  93 
-  ■  ■     ■    ■     cultivation  of  the,  96 
Deadly  Niffhtbhnde,  5 
Devises.  Markot-Cro^s  at,  60 
Diamond- Cut tin}{  aud  Polishing,  80 
Diamonds,    Repn-M>atatlons    of    the 

largest  knuw  n,  81 
Duncansliy  Stacks,  Caithness,  85 
Diinrobln  Castle,  Kutherlondshire,  169 

Egyptians,  sacred  Beetle  of  the,  68 

Egjiitian  Pottery,  articles  oi;  S05 

Electro- Ma:;net,  338 

Erasmus,  Statue  of,  at  Rotterdam,  145 

Esaria.  the  Least,  189 

ExiUarU  flabeliata.  133 

Fall  of  thn  Staubboch,  161 
Fine-leaved  Water  Hemlock,  885 
Florence,  the  .\riioaiid  its  Bridges,  185 
Fribourg.  in  Switxeilaad,  Suspeusion- 

bridge  at,  8U9 
Fungi,  various  species  ot,  188, 189 

Galvanic  Batti>ry.  331 

GhaicepoTs,  Tomb  at,  104 

Gigantic  Salamander,  US 

Glastonbury  Abbey,  8t  Joseph's  Cha- 
pel, at,  140 

Abbot's    Kitchen 

iB,16u 

Great  Bird  of  Paradise,  66 

Hamburg,  the  Ladies'  Walk,  st,  49 
lielleston  Grammar  SchooL  83? 
Hemlock,  the  common,  885 
Hotel  de  VUle,  Brussels,  33 
House  Fly,  various  siiecies  oC  148 
Hoy,  Old  Man  of,  Orkney,  81 

Ibex,  the,  844 

Indigo  Works  in  South  America,  8 

Inverness,  view  of.  856 


I«aneet  for  piercing  the  Poppy.  fiO  '"'^ 

Leopard  hnntin|{  in  the  Eastiudies,  106 

Lion   Ant.  118 

Lion  aud  Buffalo  Fight,  144 

Luch  Scourie,  view  in.  849 

Lugan-Stone.  ('urnwall,  1H4 

Lucerne,  in  Switzerland,  87. 

Mackerel,  the.  09 

Fisliery.TS 

Mandarin.  Chinese.  Examination  of  a 

female  Culprit  by  a,  73 
Market- Cross  at  I>evizes,  60 
Melaucthon,  Philip,  portrait  of,  99 
Meliin-fk-anie  and  Gardening  tools,  16 
Menai  Suspeunion-bridge,  813 
Missouri,  tailing  in  of  the  Banks  of, 

109 
Mohnmmetl  All.  Portrait  of,  129 
Monema  Dillynii.  133 
Monkey  and  Cmw,  153 
Munich,  GrentSqiuiru  ot,  1 

Neurhatid,  ('hurch  of  SU  Peler,  and 

Lauding-placc,  .it,  S17 
Newton,  Sir  l»ane,  Sutiie  of.  841 
Nightshade,  common  (Sorden,  5 
Norwich  Cathedral,  SOI 

Oak  Trees,  initlnls,  Ke.  found  in  the 

truuks  of,  156,  157 
Olive  Oil  mill,  24 
Ouraag-Outan^,  heads  of,  100 
frkulls  of,  101 

Poeha  of  Egypt,  portrait  oC  1S9 
Paper  Mulberry -tree,  58 
Paiadise.  Great  Bird  of.  56 
Patmoe,  the  Monastery  of  St  John,  in 

the  Island  of.  177 
Place  Royale,  Brussels.  40 
Polysiphonia  Agardhiana,  138 
Poppy,  tlie  White.  990 
Portridtof  Philip  Melanclhon,  98 
Potters,  aucieut  Egyptian,  at  vark*  9QB 


Prineess  Charlottiig 
Piotococciis 

Quercus  saber,  or  Pint  twat  &7 

Rhodes.  Tower  of  St  N{dhdM^4,41 
Rope-bridge  acrosa   a  loowt  talk* 

Hlmmala,  816; 

SalaBaaaer,'Olgaotle,  119 ' 
Scarabseus  Seal.  68 

Sea-wee«l.  vaitous  ai 

Seed-Receptaelas  la  Ml 
Shawl-Goat.  89 
Sinclair  and  Girne|o, 
Smo.  Cava  of.  176 
Song  of  the  Bell.  933 
Spanish  Inn,  iaterioraC  Q 
Sphvrobolus.  the  8t«r-Hk^  | 
Staabbaeh,  Fall  of  (ImTuI 
Steam-  Engiae,  cyUariar  «B4|lili|l¥^ 

St.  George's  Chapel.  «MBMi^*i 

Princess  Charlalt^  \m.  Hi 
Stilbum,  minute  r~-n"'Tht  119 
Sumaeh.  the.  or  ILhaa  aaitel 
8usi>ension«hridfle  at  KAaai 
SWitaeriaad.  Laoeraiw  !■•  91 

BridgaOTarlka 

153 

FaUortheSteaMMklB 

View  at  JtHSSS^W 


% 


Sycamore  PaUol  P^n,  199 

Tomb  at  Ghaieepora,  la  IbO^  W 
Tower  of  St  Meh'i^  at  VMfnll 
Turkish  Festival.  99 
Tumip-Ay  and  Caterpillar,  IU  j 

Water-DcDpwort,  SS5 
Water-llemlock,  985 
Whiten-Head.  Lach  Gifbol,  ITS 
WiagAeld  Castla,  Suffolk,  64 
Woody  Nightshade,  or  BiUrr-eaer^  * 
Wursburg,  Genaaay.  Bridjge  aC  • 


SR&ATA. 

Pn:*  994,  col.  1,  line  19,  /or  "  kept  there  three,-'  rtnd  "  kept  three,"  &c. 

—  884,  —  9,  —  47*  for  "one  pound  and  a  half  weekly,"  reo^  "  luilf  a  pound  veckly.** 
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THE  GREAT  SQUARE  OF  THE  dTY  OF 

MUNICH. 

Munich^  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Gksrman,  Miinchen,  is 
the  chief  town  of  the  circle  of  Isar^  and  the  capital 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  It  stands  on  an 
extensive  plain  upon  the  left  hank  of  the  river  Isar, 
at  a  height  of  more  than  1 900  feet  ahovc  the  level 
of  the  sea.  This  great  elevation,  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  Tjrrolese  Alps,  cause  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  to  be  low  in  a  corresponding  degree,  and 
render  the  weather  often  liarsh,  variable,  and  un- 
favourable to  health.  Munich  is  not  a  place  of  any 
strength  j  it  is,  however,  surrounded  by  a  rampart, 
beyond  which  are  the  suburbs,  bearing  the  names  of 
Au  and  Ilaidhauscn. 

This  city  was  founded  in  962  by  Henry,  Duke  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria,  on  an  estate  belonging  to  cer- 
tain monks :  from  this  circumstance  it  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  of  MUnchcn,  which  is  very  nearly 
the  German  word  for  monks.  In  1315  it  received 
the  privileges  of  a  city,  and  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Bava- 
rian dukes.  In  1632  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Swedes  and  German  Protestants  imder  Gustavus 
Adolphus ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  Elector  sided  with  the  French 
king  against  England,  Holland,  and  Austria,  his 
capital  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  troops  of  the 
emperor,  soon  after  the  famous  battle  of  Blenheim. 
Not  many  years  subsequently  it  underwent  a  similar 
fate.  In  1740,  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  the  reigning  electoi  ventured  to  come  for- 
ward as  a  candidate  for  the  Imperial  crown  3  in  the 
year  following  he  lost  his  capital,  and  three  years 
afterwards  his  whole  electorate. 

In  the  great  contest  between  Grermany  and  France, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  powerful  French 
army  advanced  under  Moreau  in  the  summer  of 
1796,  and  occupied  Munich;  the  consequence  was, 
that  Bavaria  once  more  renewed  her  ancient  con- 
nexion with  France,  and,  entering  into  a  separate 
treaty  with  that  power,  withdrew  her  contingent  from 
the  military  force  of  the  empire.  In  1 800  ti^e  capital 
was  a  second  time  occupied  by  Moreau ;  but,  from 
that  time  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war  it  remained 
in  quiet  security,  its  rulers  preserving  a  firm  alliance 
with  Buonaparte  until  the  decline  of  his  powcr^  and 
then  entering  into  treaty  with  his  opponents. 

Munich,  according  to  Maltc  Brun,  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Germany  5  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  few  towns  on  the  continent  of 
such  antiquity,  which  present  a  better  appearance. 
The  streets  are  in  general  broad,  straight,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Danish  geographer,  "  well  paved,"  but,  as 
a  German  authority  says,  ''not  well  paved;"  the 
houses  are  lofty,  and  of  good  appearance,  or,  as  one 
of  our  countrymen  expresses  it,  "  architectural." 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  very  great  improvements 
have  taken  place,  but  there  are  still  to  be  seen  modern 
bouses  placed  near  edifices  which  have  stood  for  more 
than  four  hundred  years.  Dr.  Dibdin  says,  that,  at 
first  view,  it  looks  like  a  modem  city ;  and  he  after- 
wards adds,  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  ii  something 
very  Anglicised  in  the  appearance  of  this  capital  and 
its  inhabitants. 

Munich  has  a  number  of  squares,  which  contribute 
largely,  indeed  chiefly,  to  the  beauty  of  its  appear- 
ance ;  at  the  head  of  them  ia  that  which  bears  the 
distinguishing  epithet  of  "  Great,"  or  the  Grande 
Place,  as  it  is  cdled  by  the  inhabitants,  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  city.  It  is  now  the  principal 
market-place  of  the  capitid ;  in  former  times  it  used 
to  be  the  scene  of  festivals,  tournaments^  and  other 


public  exhibitions.  The  centre  of  it  is  decorated,  as 
our  readers  will  perceive  from  the  Engraving,  with  a 
tall  column,  which  was  erected  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian the  First,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Prague :  it  is  built  of  red  marble  in  the  Corinthian 
style,  and  its  summit  is  crowned  by  a  gilt  statue  of 
the  Virgin  3  the  angles  of  the  square  pedestal  on 
which  it  is  placed,  are  ornamented  with  bronze  sta- 
tues of  warriors  contending  with  allegorical  figures, 
representing  Plague,  Famine,  War,  and  Mortality. 

The  public   buildings   of  Munich   arc   numerous. 
The  royal  palace  is  a  large  and  magnificent  structure; 
it  was  a  common  saying,  we  are  told,  in  former  times, 
that  all  the  kings  in  Christendom  might  reside  id 
the  palace  at  Munich.     It  was  built  by  Maximilian 
the  First,  and  is  rather  more  than  two  centuries  old; 
the  exterior  is  of  a  plain  character,  though  necessarily 
imposing  from  its  size,  one  of  the  fronts  being  $50 
Enghijh  feet  in  length.    It  abounds,  within  and  with- 
out,  in   specimens   of  bronze  ornament;    and  two 
bronze  lions  which  support  the  shields  of  the  Electo- 
rate houses  of  Bavaria  and  Lorraine,  "have  been 
considered,"  says  Dr.  Dibdin,  "  superior  to  the  Lion 
in  the  Place  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice.     This  immense 
pile  of  building,"  adds  the  same  authority,  "  contains 
three  courts.     In  that  of  '  the  Fountain,'  to  the  left, 
under  the  arch,  is  a  huge  block  weighing  nearly  400 
Bavarian  pounds.     An  old  German  inscription  of  the 
date  of  1489,  tells  you  that  a  certain  Bavarian  duke 
called  Christopher  the  Leaper,  threw  this  same  pebble- 
stone to  a  considerable  distance.     Near  it  yon  obseire 
three  large  nails  driven  into  the  wall.     The  highest  at 
them  may  be  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground;  the 
mark  which  Christopher  the  Leaper  reached  in  one  d 
his  frolicsome  jumps."     In  all  these  three,  courts  are 
fountains,  and  bronze  figures,  forming  very  pleasing 
embellishments. 

The  splendour  of  its  interior  constitutes,  hov- 
ever,  the  chief  attraction  of  this  palace,  and  has  even 
gained  for  it  the  appellation  of  "Enchanted."  It 
abounds  in  objects  of  the  greatest  valne  and  interest; 
"  such  gems,  jewels,  and  varieties, — sncb  miracles  of 
nature  and  of  art,  as  equally  baffle  description,  ind 
set  conception  at  defiance."  The  chapel  is  one  of  its 
principal  sources  of  splendour;  it  has  a  pavement  of 
Mosaic  work,  composed  of  amethysts,  jaspers,  urf 
lapis  lazuli, — a  cupola  whose  interior  is  of  lipis 
lazuli,  adorned  with  gilt  bronze, — a  atatue  of  the 
Virgin,  in  a  drapery  of  solid  gold,  with  a  crown  upon 
her  head,  composed  of  diamonds, — a  massive  golden 
crucifix,  adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  having  upon 
it  an  inscription  which  is  cut  in  an  emerald  of  an  inch 
square, — a  reliquary  adorned  with  ancient  cameos,'^ 
a  casket  of  massive  gold  weighing  twenty-four  pouild^t 
and  containing  a  painting  of  the  resurrection,  tod 
of  paradise,  in  enamel, — a  pearl  of  the  gretttft 
beauty,  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  the 
Palatinal, — a  piece  of  native  gold,  weighing  more 
than  twenty-four  pounds; — ^these  are  some  of  the 
treasures  which  belong  to  this  chapel  of  fairy  lani" 
"  Even  the  very  organ,"  adds  our  guide,  "  is  con- 
structed of  gold,  silver,  ebony,  turquoise,  and  Itpis 
lazuli  ornaments  $  of  pearls  and  of  coral.  AMto^ 
huge  altar  of  massive  silver,  adorned  with  cariatides^ 
candelabra,  statues,  vases,  and  bouquets  of  the  98XD^ 
metal, — ^what  shall  I  say  of  these ;  uH  the  fruit  of  tbe 
munificent  spirit  of  Maximilian?  T^y  I  would 
pass  over  the  whole  with  an  indifferent  eye  to  p^ 
upon  a  simple  altar  of  pure  gpld,  the  sole  omaincDt 
of  the  prison  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  ^^ 
Scots,  which  Pope  Leo  the  Eleventh  gave  to  Wilii»i^ 
the  Fifth  Elector  of  Bavaria." 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  council'' 
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house,   arsenal^  barracks^   mint,   and  the  erections 
appropriated  to  the  various  establishments  of  art  and 
science.     The  ecclesiastical  edifices  are  equally  im- 
portant; besides  the  cathedral,  the  city  can  boast  of 
more  than  twenty  considerable  churches.  The  literary 
and  scientific  institutions  of  Munich  are  numerous  5 
and  its  collections  of  works  of  art  and  of  books  are 
highly  valuable.    The  charitable  institutions  form  an 
equally  prominent  feature,   perhaps  they  are    still 
more  praiseworthy.    The  hospital  has  accommodation 
for  700  patients,  besides  60  chambers  for  the  use  of 
those  whose  easier  chroumstances  permit  them  to 
remunerate  the  charity.*    Houses  of  Correction  have 
been  established  since  1  ?90  for  vagrants ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  same  in- 
dividual.   Count    Rumford,    an    establishment  was 
founded  for  the  daily  distribution  of  provisions  to 
600  paupers.     A  secret  passage  leads  to  the  Interior 
of   the  building  erected  for  this  purpose;    so  that 
those  who  wish  to  hide  their  poverty  from  the  public 
eye^   are  enabled  to  enter  it  and  carry  away  their 
supplies    without    being   observed.     "  It  has  been 
affirmed,"  says  Malte  Brun,  "  that  respectable  indi- 
Tiduals,  victims  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  are 
thus   better  enabled  to  endure    the    hardships   of 
poverty." 


Thb  study  of  material  nature  should  not  be  exelusive.  We 
have  been,  perhaps,  occupied  rather  too  exclusively  in  ob- 
serving ana  describing  the  details  and  minutenesses  of 
material  nature.  It  is  right  that  these  should  be  carefully 
studied*  because  we  cannot  have  exact  knowledge  of  things 
any  other  way ;  and  they  (urnish  the  facts  and  grounds  of 
the  grandest  speculations.  But  still,  with  the  earthly  and 
the  palpable,  tne  heavenly  and  the  intellectual  should  be 
associated.  For  the  contemplation  of  the  plans  and  prin- 
ciples of  their  magnificent  Author,  and  of  the  means  He 
has  employed,  and  of  the  results  which  they  have  produced, 
will  always  be  amongst  the  sublimest  subjects  of  our 
thougbts,  and  a  constant  fountain  of  intellectual  enjoyment ; 
and  though  we,  who  can  rarely  justly  estimate  the  inten- 
tions of  each  other,  whom  we  daily  see,  must  always  be 
very  imperfectly  qualified  to  criticise  or  appreciate  the  un- 
revealed  purposes  of  the  Almighty,  yet  we  cannot  err,  if 
we  always  believe,  that  the  universal  reason  why  any  or 
every  part  and  substance  are  what  they  are,  wiU  always 
be,  because  he  has  deliberately  chosen,  planned,  and  formed 
them  to  be  so.  Let  this  be  the  fixed  deduction  of  our 
reason,  and  then  it  will  be  gratifying  to  the  intellect  to 
endeavour  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  He  causes 
what  we  admire  or  are  studying ;  and  to  explore  the 
reasons  which  appear  to  have  actuated  Him  in  His  ways 
as  well  as  His  works.  The  satisfaction  will  always  increase 
vith  the  success ;  but  there  will  be  pleasure  in  the  effort 
even  where  it  is  unavailing,  because  it  is  one  of  the  laws 
assigned  to  our  intellectual  nature,  that  the  true  knowledge 
of  Him  shall  be  attended  with  sweet  and  ennobling  feel- 
ings ;  and  that  every  endeavour  to  attain  it,  reverentially 
pursued,  shall  be  one  of  the  most  agreeable  exercises  of  our 
thinking  faculty. — Sharon  Turner. 


Look  to  your  heart,  and  if  at  any  moment  the  cloud  and 
the  darkness  come  over  vou,  pray  for  light,  and  for  forgive- 
ness, from  that  God  in  whom  you  live,  and  move,  and  have 
your  being!  The  earthquake  may  crush,  and  the  flood 
overwhelm,  and  the  pestilence  sweep  away  the  children  of 
men ;  but  are  you  to  be  told,  that  let  death,  which  must 
come,  come  when  it  may,  it  comes,  and  cau  only  come,  in 
the  order  of  Providence  ?  How  infinitely  Uttle  then  im- 
ports it  whether  it  comes  soon  or  late,  life  being  but  "  a 
place  which  God  hath  given  us  in  time,  for  the  desiring  of 
eternity  I" — -Southky, 


Fink  sense,  and  exalted  sense,  are  not  half  so  valuable  as 
common  sense.  There  are  forty  men  of  wit  for  one  man  of 
lense ;  and  he  that  will  carry  nothing  about  him  but  gold, 
will  be  every  day  at  a  loss  for  want  of  ready  change. 


FOREST  TREES. 

I  AM  fond  of  listening  to  the  conversation  of  English 
gentlemen  on  rural  concerns,  and  of  noticing  with 
Yfhat  taste  and  discrimination,  and  what  strong,  un- 
affected interest,  they  will  discuss  topics,  which  in 
other  countries  are  abandoned  to  mere  woodmen,  or 
rustic  cultivators.  I  have  heard  a  noble  earl  descant 
on  park  and  forest  scenery,  with  the  science  and 
feeling  of  a  painter.  He  dwelt  on  the  shape  and 
beauty  of  particular  trees  on  his  estate,  with  as  much 
pride  and  technical  precision,  as  though  he  had  been 
discussing  the  merits  of  statues  in  his  collection.  I 
found  that  he  had  gone  considerable  distances  to 
examine  trees  which  were  celebrated  among  rural 
amateurs ;  for  it  seems  that  trees,  like  horses,  have 
their  established  points  of  excellence,  and  that  there 
are  some  in  England  which  enjoy  very  extensive 
celebrity  from  being  perfect  in  their  kind. 

There  is  something  nobly  simple  and  pure  in  such 
a  taste.  It  argues,  I  think,  a  sweet  and  generous 
nature,  to  have  this  strong  relish  for  the  beauties  of 
vegetation,  and  this  friendship  for  the  hardy  and 
glorious  sons  of  the  forest.  There  is  a  grandeur  of 
thought  connected  with  this  part  of  rurad  economy. 
It  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  figure,  the  heroic  line 
of  husbandry.  It  is  worthy  of  liberal,  and  free-born, 
and  aspiring  men.  He  who  plants  an  oak,  looks 
forward  to  future  ages,  and  plants  for  posterity. 
Nothing  can  be  less  selfish  than  this.  He  cannot 
expect  to  sit  in  its  shade,  nor  enjoy  its  shelter ;  but' 
he  exults  in  the  idea  that  the  acorn  which  he  has 
buried  in  the  earth,  shall  grow  up  into  a  lofty  pile, 
and  shall  keep  on  flourishing,  and  increasing,  and 
benefiting  mankind,  long  after  he  shall  have  ceased 
to  tread  his  paternal  fields. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  nature  of  such  occupations,  to  lift 
the  thought  above  mere  worldliness.  As  the  leaves 
of  trees  are  said  to  absorb  all  noxious  qualities  of  the 
air,  and  breathe  forth  a  purer  atmosphere,  so  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  they  drew  from  us  all  sordid  and  angry 
passions,  and  breathed  forth  peace  and  philanthropy. 
There  is  a  serene  and  settled  majesty  in  woodland 
scenery  that  enters  into  the  soul,  and  dilates  and 
elevates  it,  and  fills  it  with  noble  inclinations.  The 
ancient  and  hereditary  groves,  too,  that  embower  this 
island,  are  most  of  them  full  of  story.  They  are 
haunted  by  the  recollections  of  the  great  spirits  of  past 
ages,  who  have  sought  for  relaxation  among  them, 
from  the  tumult  of  arms,  or  the  toils  of  state,  or 
have  wooed  the  muse  beneath  their  shade. 

It  is  becoming,  then,  for  the  high  and  generous 
spirits  of  an  ancient  nation,  to  cherish  these  sacred 
groves  that  surround  their  ancestral  mansions,  and  to 
perpetuate  them  to  their  descendants.  Brought  up, 
as  I  have  been,  in  republican  habits  and  principles,  I 
can  feel  nothing  of  the  servile  reverence  for  titled 
rank  merely  because  it  is  titled.  But  I  trust  I  am 
neither  churl  nor  bigot  in  my  creed.  I  do  see  and 
feel  how  hereditary  distinction,  when  it  falls  to  the  lot 
of  a  generous  mind,  may  elevate  that  mind  into  true 
nobility.  It  is  one  of  the  effects  of  hereditary  rank, 
when  it  falls  thus  happily,  that  it  multiplies  the 
duties,  and,  as  it  were,  extends  the  existence  of  the 
possessor.  He  does  not  feel  himself  a  mere  individual 
link  in  creation,  responsible  only  for  his  own  brief 
term  of  being.  He  carries  back  his  existence  in 
proud  recollection,  and  he  extends  it  forward  in 
honourable  anticipation.  He  lives  with  his  ancestry, 
and  he  lives  with  his  posterity.  To  both  does  he 
consider  himself  involved  in  deep  responsibilities. 
As  he  has  received  much  firom  those  that  have  gone 
before,  so  he  feels  bound  to  transmit  much  to  those 
who  are  to  come  after  him, 
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His  donaeatic  andertakiDgs  seem  to  imply  a  longer 
existence  tlian  those  of  ordinary  men.  None  are  so 
apt  to  build  and  plant  for  future  centuriea,  as  noble 
spirited  men  who  have  received  tbeir  heritages  from 
foregoing  ages. 

I  can  easily  imagine,  therefore,  the  fondness  and 
pride  with  which  I  have  noticed  English  gentlemen, 
of  generous  temperaments,  hut  high  aristocratic 
feelings,  contemplating  those  magnificent  tress,  which 
rise  like  towers  and  pyramids  from  tlic  midst  of  their 
paternal  lands.  There  is  an  afEnity  between  all 
natures,  animate  and  inanimate.  The  oak,  in  the 
pride  and  lustihood  of  its  growth,  seems  to  me  to 
take  ita  range  with  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  and  to 
assimilate,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  attributes,  to  heroic 
and  intellectual  man. 

■  With  its  mighty  pillar  rising  straight  and  direct 
toward  heaven ;  bearing  up  its  leafy  honours  from  the 
impurities  of  earth,  and  supporting  them  aloft  in  free 
air,  and  glorious  sunshine,  it  is  an  emblem  of  what 
a  true  nobleman  should  be;  a  refuge  for  the  weak, — 
a  shelter  for  the  oppressed,— a  defence  for  the  de- 
fenceless i  warding  off  from  the  peltings  of  the  storm, 
or  the  scorching  rays  of  arbitrary  power.  He  who 
is  this,  is  an  ornament,  and  a  blessing  to  his  native 
land.  He  who  is  otherwise,  abuses  his  eminent  advan- 
tages ; — abuses  the  grandeur  and  prosperity  which  he 
has  drawn  from  the  bosom  of  bis  country.  Should 
tempests  arise,  and  he  be  laid  prostrate  by  the  storm, 
who  would  mourn  over  his  fall  ? — Should  he  be  borne 
down  by  the  oppressive  hand  of  power,  who  would 
mnrmnr  at  his  fate? — "Why  cnmbereth  he  the 
ground?" Washington  Ikving. 


It  is  the  general  misfortune  not  to  be  content  with  what 
we  have ;  not  to  bgb  or  cultivate  the  wiurces  of  comfort 
which,  in  our  personal  circuraatances,  may  be  realized;  and 
not  to  value  what  wc  are  enjoying,  because  we  bave  it,  and 
by  the  daily  use  of  itbectime  indifferent  to  it,  till  we  learn 
its  importance  by  its  departing  from  us.  If  every  one 
would  but  Btuily  to  extract  pleasure  from  their  means  of 
pleasure,  however  humble,  and  to  be  as  happy  as  it  ia  in  their 
power  to  make  themitclves  in  Aeir  situation,  tvithout  looking 
atothermeansofgratiflcatiun  which  are  not  within  their 
reach;  all  n-onld  experience  a  comri;riabte  manhood,  and 
learn  from  their  own  experience  that  every  or.o  may  bo  in 
this  agreeable  condition.  The  Apostle  presents  to  us  the 
true  and  gulden  rule  on  thit  subject:  "  For  I  have  learned 
in  whatsoever  stale  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content."  On 
^is  principle,  we  shall  Qnd  that  we  may  all  sing  with 
sincerity  the  sensible  olu  song. 

My  mind  to  me  a  kin)>dom  is, 

Siuih  perfect  joy  tlierein  \  find. Tvhner. 


If  we  look  into  the  behaviour  of  many  whom  we  daily  con- 
versa  with,  we  shall  Qud  that  moat  of  their  hours  are  taken 
up  in  (hose  three  important  articles  of  eating,  drinking,  and 
aleepiii);  I  da  not  suppose  that  a  man  loses  his  lime,  who 
is  not  enga[;ed  in  public  afTLiirs,  or  in  an  illuRtriovia  course 
of  action.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  our  hours  may  very 
often  be  more  profitably  laid  out  in  BVich  transactions  as 
make  no  fl^re  in  the  world,  than  in  such  as  ore  apt  to  draw 
upon  them  the  attention  of  mankind.  One  may  liecome 
wiser  and  better,  by  several  methods  of  cmpluying  one's 
•elfin  secrecy  and  silence,  and  do  what  is  laudable,  without 
noiso  or  ostentation.  1  would,  however,  recommend  to 
every  one  of  my  readers,  the  keeping  a  journal  of  their  lives 
lor  one  week,  and  sotting  downpunctually  their  whole  series 
of  employments  durini;  that  space  of  time.  Tliis  kind  of 
aelf-ex  ami  nation  would  give  them  a  true  state  of  themselves, 
and  incline  them  to  consider  seriously  what  they  are  about. 
One  day  would  rectify  the  omissions  of  another,  and  make 
a  man  weigh  all  those  different  actions,  which,  though  tliey 

are  easi  y  forgotten,  must  certainly  be  accounted  for, 
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Latin  may  be  considered  us  the  language  of  natural . 
history,  at  least,  of  the  scientific  part  of  it.  Lin- 
naeus, the  great  Swedish  naturalist,  and  our  own 
countryman  Ray,  as  well  as  most  other  naturalists 
of  eminence,  wrote  chiefly  in  that  language.  If  this 
practice  was  objectionable  on  account  of  its  renderiii|p 
the  works  of  scientific  men  unintelligible,  and  there- 
fore useless  to  all  but  the  learned,  it  had,  nevertheless, 
at  the  same  time,  its  corresponding  advantages. 
Latin  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  most  universal 
language,  being  understood  by  men  of  education  ia 
all  countries;  and  accordingly,  in  former  times, 
books  written  in  Latin,  whether  by  an  Englishman,  a 
Frenchman,  or  a  Spaniard,  tkc,  became  more  widclj 
circulated  and  more  generally  perused  than  thef 
would  have  been,  had  they  been  written  in  any  one 
of  the  modern  languages.  A  still  greater  adi'aDfnge 
is  the  far  superior  degree  of  accuracy  and  prcci.'ion 
which  the  ose  of  the  Latin  language  affords  to  the 
nomenclature  of  natural  history,  or  the  naming  of 
planta  and  animtds. 


Linnaus  first  introduced  the  practice  of  giving 
appropriate  generic  and  specific  names,  the  one  de- 
noting the  genus  to  which  any  plant  or  animal 
belonged,  the  other  the  particular  species;  for  a- 
ample.  Rota  canina  signifies  that  the  plant  so  named 
belongs  to  the  genus  Rosa  (Rose),  and  that  it  is 
that  particular  species  called  canina  (or  Dog  Rox), 
and  no  other.  Before  his  time,  species  were  not 
generally  distinguished  by  a  scientific  name,  bat 
rather  by  a  short  description,  a  method  which  v^s 
neither  so  convenient  nor  so  effectual  in  idcntifjiai 
tbem  as  that  which  he  adopted  merely  1^  the  em- 
ployment of  two  words. 

The  English  names  of  plants,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
the  native  names  used  in  most  other  countries,  B'' 
often  extremely  vague  and  uncertain,  and  great  con- 
fu.iion  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  the  same 
name  being  occasionally  applied  to  several  plants. 
and  those  too,  plants  widely  differing  in  their  chs- 
ractcrs  and  properties  from  each  other.  In  a  luff 
and  extensive  genus,  that  is,  a  genus  comprehcndiaS 
a  great  number  of  Bpctics,  many  of  the  latter  ha« 
scarcely  acquired  a  distinct  English  appellation.  Tt< 
term  "  Dog  Rose"  is  often  indiscriminately  applied 
to  almost  all  or  any  of  our  wild  roses,  of  whick 
botanists  have  enumerated  not  less  than  tweii9 
species  or  more  as  natives  of  Britain;  and  so  i> 
many  other  cases. 


TB&  SATintSAT  lUOAZDOI. 


D,  VitA  Kat>ect  to  iuectl  StiU  greater  nncer- 
prevailB.  People  talk  of  beea,  fliea,  moths, 
thout  distiDguishing  one  kind  of  bee,  or  fly, 
it,  from  another,  or  without  being  at  all  aware, 
1,  bow  many  speciea  of  each  are  produced  in 
wa  neighbonrhood,  and  are  constantly  before 
In  fact,  not  one  in  ten  even  of  our  British 
has  yet  received  an  appropriate  English  name 
ngnish  it  from  other  species  of  the  same  genns. 
to  return  to  plants :  the  English  name  "  Night- 
has  been  applied  to  two  of  our  native  plants, 
ire  widely  different,  not  being  even  of  the  same 
namely,  first,  Solanvm  dulcamara,  (Woody 
lade,  or  Bitter-sweet,)  a  rambling,  half-shrubby 
common  in  moist  hedges,  &c.,  and  bearing  a 
lue  or  purple  flower,  and  bunches  of  red 
,    and,   secondly,  Atropa  belladonna,  (Deadly 


DuDLX  ^TionnaiDi,  (Atrupa  btUadmna. 

ade,  or  Dwale,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,)  a 
erbaceons,  perennial  plant,  (of  much  rarer 
ice,)  producing  a  dingy,  porplish,  bell-shaped 
md  a  black  berry  as  lai^  aa  a  small  cherry, 
also  a  third  kind  of  Nightshade,  native  of 
1,  SolOMim  nigrvm  (Common  or  Garden  Night- 
an  annual  plant,  frequently  found  on  dimg- 
«pa  of  soil,  &c. ;  and  though  it  bears  a  white 


ntoa  Gasdiii  NiannuAoi,  (SaUnumnitrum.) 
,  it  has  been  named  nigmnt,  that  is,  black, 
the  berry  of  it  is  black,  to  distinguiBh  it 
JnMm  Mcvmara,  the  berry  of  which,  as  we 
d,  ia  red.  Now  as  all  these  plants  possess 
itble  mcdidiuJ  properties,  and  are  more  or 


less  of  a  ptMsonooa  natnre,  h  is  s  matter  of  import- 
ance that  they  should  be  accurately  distinguished ;  and 
serious  consequences  may  arise  trota  mistaking  one 
for  another,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  invUnce. 

A  medical  gentleman  had  occasion  to  tuke  up  for 
a  patient  a  phyaiciaa'a  prescription,  of  vbich  one 
ingredient  consisted  of  a  decoction  of  SolaitiiM  dul- 
camara; not  having  much  knowledge  of  plants,  be 
appUed  to  a  botanical  friend  to  know  where  he  could 
procure  the  Deadly  Nightshade,  which  happened  not 
to  grow  in  that  neighbourhood:  on  looking  at  the 
prescription  his  friend  informed  him  that  the  medicine 
prescribed  was  not,  as  he  hod  supposed,  the  Deadly 
Nightshade,  (Atropa  belladonna,)  which  is  a  powerful 
poison,  but  the  Woody  Nightshade,  {Solanum  dulca- 
mara,) a  plant  of  for  milder  virtues.  Now  these  two 
plants  have  in  outward  appearance  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  each  other,  but  an  in  all  respects  so 
totally  unlike,  that  the  one  could  never  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  other,  were  it  not  for  the  circum- 
stance of  each  bearing  the  English  name  of  Night- 
shade. Such  is  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by 
different  plants  bearing  in  common  the  same  name  I 
And  BO  necessary  is  it  for  medical  practitianera  to 
know  distinctly  the  plants  they  have  to  administer, 
and  tbeir  respective  properties  ! 

The  two  species  of  Solanum  above  mentioned,  are, 
we  believe,  hnt  little  employed  in  the  modem  practice  ■ 
of  medicine.  But  recent  discovery  has  of  late  years 
proved  the  Deadly  Nightshade,  ^Atropa  btUadannaJ 
to  be  a  most  valuable  plant,  possessing  as  it  does 
the  singular  property,  when  applied  externally,  by 
rubbing  on  the  face  and  forehead,  of  dilating,  that 
is,  expanding  or  widening,  the  pupil  of  the  eye,- 
Bccordiagly  it  is  with  great  advantage  so  applied, 
previously  to  the  performance  of  many  operations  oat 

Instances  have  been  known  of  death  ensuing  !■ 
consequence  of  children  having  eaten  the  berries  ot 
the  Deadly  Nightshade,  and  on  this  accotmt,  probably,, 
the  plant,  which  was  always  a  local  species,  that  is, 
confined  chiefly  to  particular  spots  and  not  generally 
distributed,  has  been  nearly  eradicated  from  places 
where  it  once  grew  in  considerable  abundance. Br. 
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some  time  after  sunset  the  hemisphere  glowed 
with  purple  light,  then  faded  to  a  silver  gray,  which 
was  bright  enough  to  show,  to  modest  advantage,  the 
fine  country  I  travelled  through  j  but  by  the  time  I 
had  passed  through  Reading,  there  was  an  absence  oF 
Ugbt  and  objects,  which  prepared  mc  well  for  the 
magnificent  spectacle  I  was  to  be  entertained  with,, 
when  the  night  began  "to  bang  out  her  golden  lamps." 
With  great  attention  I  watched  the  rising  of  every 
star,  till  the  whole  heaven  glowed  with  living  sap- 
phires ;  then  I  chose  to  consider  them  no  longer 
separately  as  glowing  gems,  but  lost  myself  in  worlds 
beyond  worlds,  and  system  beyond  system ;  till  my 
mind  rose  to  the  great  Maker  of  them  all,  who  has- 
not  only  given  the  stupendous  laws  by  which  ell  these- 
vast  bodies  move,  hut  with  the  same  precision  baa' 
qtpointed  the  modes  and  term  of  existence  of  the 
smallest  animal  that  inhabits  them,  and  to  the  least 
atom  that  composes  these  worlds  has  given  its  inva- 
riable properties.  I  should  have  trembled  at  t&e 
thought  of  my  own  littleness,  when  my  mind  returned 
home  from  the  contemplation  of  the  universe,  \i  I  had 
not  considered  that  the  same  Hand  that  created  it. 
feeds  the  ravens  and  upholds  the  sparrow,  and  has 
provided  as  infallibly  for  the  preservation  of  the  spe- 
cies of  mites,  as  for  the  conservation  of  our  aolor 
system. — Hn.  Eluabxtv  Momtaqus.' 
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PROVERBS.    VI. 

60.  Safe  bind  safe  find. 

Do  nothini^  without  foresight:  "  A  little  wariness  pre- 
vents much  weariness.**  It  was  a  saying  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  that  Unfortunate  and  Imprudent  were  hut  two 
words  for  the  same  thing;  for  instance,  whatever  our  ex- 
pectations may  be,  it  is  wise  to  keep  within  the  compass 
of  what  we  actually  possess ;  as  the  end  of  profaseness  is 
generally  misery,  if  not  a  prison.  The  Portuguese  say. 
An  empty  purse  makes  a  man  wise,  but  too  late :  and  some 
one  ha!s  wittily  remarked  of  those  who  are  in  a  hurry  to 
engage  themselves  as  ball  for  others,  or  who  undertake 
any  extravagant  scheme  which  it  may  pinch  them  to  get 
honourably  through,  that  they  go  in  at  the  wide  end  of  the 
horn  and  must  come  out  at  the  narrow.  Still,  let  not  this 
spirit  of  caution  withhold  from  works  of4nercy ;  we  ought  to 
proportion  our  charity  to  the  Necessities  of  others  and  our 
own  ability.  It  is  one  of  th6  characters  of  a  Christian  to 
dispense  liberally,  and  ei\joy  moderately,  the  goods  he  knows 
he  may  lose  and  must  leave.  Such  charity  is  tho  safe 
binding  recommended  in  the  proverb,  and  wo  are  assured 
that  it  will  be  followed  by  safe  finding,  though  after  many 
days,  (Eccl.  xi.  1.)  Let  this  be  illustrated  by  a  remark- 
able epitaph  on  a  very  ancient  monument  to  one  of  the 
Courtenay  family,  which  formerly  stood  in  a  chapel  at 
Tiverton : 

Ho  !  ho !  who  lies  here  ? 

*Tis  I,  the  good  Earl  of  Devonshire, 

With  Kate  ray  wife,  to  me  full  dear. 

We  lived  together  fifty-five  year. 

That  we  spetlt,  that  we  had; 

That  we  left,  that  we  lost; 

That  we  oavx,  that  we  hav£. 

61.  WJiO  so  bold  as  blind  Bayard*? 

Ray*B  note  here  is  from  the  Greek :  "  Ignorance  breeds 
confidence ;  consideration  breeds  slowness  and  wariness.** 

This  Proverb,  while  it  recommends  caution  in  general, 
censures  tlie  headlong  rashness  with  which  young  men 
sometimes  set  their  unripe  opinions  against  the  experience 
of  parents,  who  having  travelled  further  on  the  road  of  life, 
are  likely  to  be  better  acquainted  with  it.  **  Rehoboam  lost 
his  kingdom,**  says  Bacon,  **  not  from  refusing  counsel,  but 
from  taking  counsel  from  young  and  inconsiderate  men. 
Young  men  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  embrace  more  than 
thev  can  hold;  stir  more  than  they  can  quiet;  fly  to  the  end 
without  considering  the  means.  They  use  extreme  reme- 
dies at  first,  and  (which  doubleth  all  errors)  they  will  not 
acknowledge  nor  retract  them;  like  an  unsteady  horse 
that  will  neither  stop  nor  turn."  Similar  to  it  is  the 
following:— 

62.  Blind  men  must  not  run,  nor  Judge  of  colours; 

And  George  Withers*s  couplet — 

His  pace  must  wary  be  and  slow, 
That  hath  a  slippery  way  to  go. 

63.  A  BOW  long  bent  at  last  waxeth  weak. 

"  This,"  says  Ray,  "  may  be  applied  both  to  the 
body  and  the  mind:  too  much  labour  and  study  weakens 
and  impairs  both  the  one  and  the  other.*'  Our  young 
readers  well  know  this  proverb  in  another  shape;  which  is 
fair  enough,  if  it  be  not  acted  upon  too  freely :  All  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 

It  was  a  good  answer  of  St  Anthony  the  hermit,  to  a  hunts- 
man who  had  taken  notice  of  his  former  strictness  and  self- 
denial,  and  afterwards  saw  him  laughing  and  merry  with 
his  brethren  that  came  to  see  him.  Tlie  hermit  perceived 
what  was  passing  in  the  man's  mind,  and  said,  Huntsman, 
bend  thy  bow.  He  did  so.  Bend  it  more:  he  obeyed 
hun.  Bend  it  yet  more.  No,  answered  the  huntsman, 
then  tt  Will  break.  Just  so,  said  the  hermit,  it  is  with 
these  seventies:  too  much  of  them  spoils  all,  but  the 
moderate  use  of  them  does  good  both  to  soul  and  body. 

64.  Busy  will  have  bands. 

Ray's  quaint  paraphrase  upon  this  proverb  is  as 
follows :-."  Persons  that  are  meddling  and  troublesome, 
must  be  tied  short." 

"  Busy-bodies  and  intermeddlers,"   says  an  old  writer, 
are  a  dangerous  sort  of  people  to  have  to  do  withal;  for 

•  Batakoi  a  bay  hontr-JonMoif, 


there's  no  mischief  that  may  not  be  wrought  by  the  craft 
and  manage  of  a  double  tongue,  with  a  foolish  credulity  to 
work  u}X}n.  There's  hardly  a  greater  pest  to  government, 
conversation,  the  peace  of  societies,  relations,  and  families; 
than  officious  talc-bearers  and  busy  intermeddlers.  These 
pick-thanks  are  -enough  to  set  mankind  together  by  the 
ears ;  they  live  upon  calumny  and  slander :  these  are  the 
people  that  set  tneir  neighbours  houses  on  fire  to  roait 
their  own  eggs,'' 

Assigning  this  meaning  to  the  word  Busy  by  joining  it 
with  Body,  we  shall  easily  understand  the  proverb  which 
stands  next  upon  our  list. 

65.   Who  more  busy  than  he  that  has  least  do  ? 

And  yet  every  one  has,  or  ought  to  have,  somethiog 
to  do ;  he  has  a  talent  intrusted  to  him,  which  it  is  hii 
bounden  duty  to  improve  to  the  best  advantage.  If  each 
person  would  properly  apply  to  himself  the  adnce  of  tbi 
wise  man, —  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  wHk 
thy  might,  (Eccl.  ix.  10,)  there  would  be  no  uflicious  ptyia§ 
into  the  business  of  others  ;  and 

"When  each  man  keeps  unto  his  trade, 

Then  all  things  will  be  better  made.— Withers. 

(dQ.  As  you  have  made  your  bed,  so  you  must  lie;  or 
Q7.  As  you  BREW  so  you  must  drink. 

It  has  been  said,  that  each  man  is  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortune;  and  this  saying,  duly  weighed,  will  appear 
to  have  much  truth  in  it,  particularly  when  it  is  remembered, 
how  many  persons,  to  whom  the  door  of   advancement 
seemed  shut,  have  risen  by  industry  and  leal  to  positions 
of  great  eminence  and  usefulness.    It  is  only  from  doing 
our  duty  when  young,  that  we  can  expect  comfort  and 
sufficiency  in  age.      "  No  gains  without  pains,"  says  a 
Spanish  proverb;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  look 
for  healtn  and  prosperity  fh>m  intempemnce  and  waste- 
fulness, but  must  take  the  consequence  of  our  own  fault 
Zeno  the  philosopher,   having  detected  his  servant  in  a 
theft,  ordered  him  to  be  whipped:  the  servant,  in  excuse 
for  what  he  had  done,  said,  it  was  decreed  by  the  fuJlH 
that  he  should  be  a  thief,    alluding  to  the   doctrine  of 
fatalism  which  his  master  maintained.     And   so  it  was 
decreed,  said  Zeno,  that  you  should  be  whipped.    For  a 
larger  and  higher  application  of  this  adage,  we  refer  our 
renders  to  Galatians  vi.  7,  8,  9. 

68.  Beggars  must  not  be  choosers. 

But  beggars  often  are  choosers ;  and  in  this  great  ntf- 
tropolis,  demand  money  instead  of  a  ticket  to  a  charitabh 
institution,  which,  if  they  deserved  it,  would  reheve  then 
effectually ;  but  too  many  of  them  know,  that  their  cbt- 
racter  would  be  investigated,  and  in  that  case  their  trade 
spoiled.  We  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  consider  this 
proverb  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  In  reference  to  God» 
whose  good  Providence  watches  over  us  for  good,  we  are 
all  beggars, — petitioners  dependent  on  his  bounty,  and  not 
only  so,  but  blind  beggars;  and  ytft  how  apt  we  arc  to  be 
choosers ;  anxious  to  cater  for  ourselves,  instead  of  refcrriDg 
more  to  the  good  Shepherd,  who,  if  we  place  our  trust  in 
him,  will  take  care  that  we  want  no  manner  of  thing  that 
is  good.  It  seems  to  remind  us  not  to  be  over  anxious  as 
to  what  we  shall  eat,  or  what  we  shall  drink,  or  what  we 
shall  put  on,  but  to  apply  to  our  own  individual  need  that 
beautiful  sentence,  whicn  has  more  solid  practical  instruetiua 
in  it  than  whole  relumes  of  modem  infidelity. — Pvi  ^^<^ 
thy  trust  in  the  Ijord,  and  be  doing  good ;  dwell  in  <^ 
land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed.    (Ps.  xxxvii.  3.) 

69.  The  BURDEN  which  one  likes  is  not  felt. 

A  sense  of  duty  lightens  labour.  Those  who  are 
fond  of  their  profession  think  nothing  of  the  toil  it  imposes, 
but  perform  as  a  pleasure  what  others  consider  a  troabl^* 
This  is  true  of  men  in  every  calling :  and  the  porter  may 
be  more  cheerful  under  his  load,  than  the  lounger  who  fccU 
nothing  heavy  upon  him  but  his  time.  The  former  wouW 
tell  us  he  likes  to  be  employed,  and  that  he  has  a  wa^^ 
carrying  his  burden  which  takes  off  the  weight;  and  thu$ 
he  would  furnish  a  lesson  of  contentment  well  worthy  ^ 
being  applied  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Here  again,  bowe^* 
the  proverb  holds  out  another  branch,  from  which  we  may 
shake  a  little  more  fruit.  There  are  certain  dues  owed  t<> 
governors  and  superiors,  both  in  public  and  private,  ^ 
payment  or  requital  for  benefits  conferred ;  and  whether  in 
the  light  of  a  loyal  subject,  or  of  a  member  of  the  domtstio 
oixcle»  a  well-regulated  mind  will  delight  to  fendw  tdtoit* 
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to  wbom  tribute  is  due.  honour  to  whom  honour.  What  an 
afieeting  picture  of  the  filial  and  parental  character  is  given 
by  Virgil  in  the  words  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  iEneas, 
when  describing  his  escape  fh>m  the  flames  of  Troy: 

**  I,  on  m?  bending  back. 
The  welcome  load  of  my  dear  Father  take. 
While  on  my  better  hand  Ascanius  hung, 
And  with  unequal  paces  Cript  along/* 

70.  A  good  BKOiNNiNO  makes  a  good  en^Ung. 

Ray  a  comment  on  this  is,  A  good  life  makes  a  good 
death*  M. 


THE  CULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF 

INDIGO. 

The  Indigo  of  commerce,  so  well  known  as  a  beau- 
tiful and  permanent  blue  dye,  is  manufactured  from 
seireral  plants,  particularly  the  Indigo/era  anil,  a  large 
American  plants  and  the  Indigo/era  tinctoria,  a  native 
of  China. 

The  Indigo/era  anil  is  a  small  shrub,  two  or  three 
feet  in  height,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  and  formerly  the  finest  and  most  valuable 
ladigo  was  brought  from  Guatimala )  but  since  its 
manufacture  engaged  the   attention  of  the  British 
inhabitants  of  the  East  Indies,  Indigo,  superior  even 
to  that  of  Guatimala,  has  been  imported  in  consider- 
able quantity  from  that  quarter.     Indigo  is  what  is 
called  a  substantive  colour,  that  is,  when  in  solution 
it  win  communicate  its  colour  directly  to  the  sub- 
stance which  is  dipped  into  it,  without  the  interven- 
tion of   any  chemical  preparation  of  the  cloth  by 
means  of  an  earthy  or  metallic  basis.     Colours  that 
require  the  mediation  of  some  such  basis  are  caUcd 
adjective  colours. 

A  substance  resembling  Indigo  is  said  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients ;  this  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Woad,  a  blue  dye,  prepared  from  the  Isatis  tinctoria, 
which  resembles  Indigo  in  all  its  properties,  excepting 
that  of  brilliancy  of  colour ;  it  is  at  present  used  in 
the  dyeing  of  blue  along  with  Indigo.  The  culture 
and  preparation  of  Indigo  was  known  to  the  Oriental 
nations  long  before  it  was  introduced  into  Europe. 
The  most  detailed  account  we  find  of  the  manufacture 
of  Indigo  is  in  the  travels  of  Lab^t  to  the  islands  of 
America;  and  as  the  process  employed  at  present 
is  the  same  in  most  particulars,  wc  shall  abridge  his 
description  of  an  Indigo  manufactory,  and  of  the 
culture  of  the  plant. 

The  Indigo  plant  requires  rather  a  rich  soil,  and 

not  too  dry ',  it  exhausts  the  land  much,  and  during 

its  growth  must  be  kept  very  free  from  weeds :  in 

preparing  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  seed, 

the  hoeing  and  raking  is  repeated  as  many  as  five 

different  times.     Although  Indigo  is  perennial,   yet 

as  the  young  plants  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  the 

dye  than  the  older,  the  practice  of  rearing  them  every 

two  years  from  seed  is  in  general  followed.     Small 

boles  are  hoed  to  receive  the  seed,  two  or  three  inches 

in  depth,  and  about  a  foot  asunder  in  every  direction, 

^  straight  line  being  carefully  preserved.     When  the 

hoen  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  field,  each  of  the 

Workmen  provides  himself  with  a  small  bag  of  seed, 

^nd,  retracing  his  steps,  places  in  each  of  the  holes 

^e  has  made  eleven  or  thirteen  seeds,  for,  in  their 

^^timation,  any  but  an  odd  number  would  be  imlucky. 

Although  any  part  of  the  year  is  proper  for  sowing 
^l)e  Indigo,  it  is  necessary  that  the  weather  should 
pot  be  dry,  for  fear  of  having  the  seed  destroyed  by 
^^sects,  or  swept  away  by  the  high  winds.  As  soon 
^  the  plant  is  above  the  earth,  the  work  of  weeding 
^^onimences,  and  must  be  pursued  unremittingly  until 
^e  plant  is  in  fit  state  for  cutting,  which  will  be  in 
^out  two  months  j  if  it  is  allowed  to  grow  for  a 


greater  length  of  time,  the  UoMoms  will  appear, 
and  the  leaves  become  more  dry  and  harder,  and 
yield  the  colouring  matter  in  less  quantity,  and  of  an 
inferior  quality.  After  the  first  gathering,  the  new 
branches  and  leaves  may  be  gathered  every  five  or 
six  weeks,  provided  the  weather  is  moist,  for  if  cut 
in  a  dry  season  the  plant  will  be  destroyed. 

The  plants  being  cut  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground,  are  carried  by  the  negroes  to  the  factory,  to 
be  soaked.  The  cisterns  intended  to  contain  the 
Indigo  are  three  in  number,  generally  one  above  the 
other,  so  that  the  second  which  is  lower  than  the 
bottom  of  the  first,  can  receive  the  liquor  contained 
in  the  first,  when  the  small  canals  at  its  side  are 
opened,  and  the  third  can  also  in  its  turn  receive  the 
contents  of  the  second.  These  cisterns  are  in  general 
formed  of  solid  masonry,  well  cemented  together. 
The  first  and  lai^st  of  these  cisterns  is  usually 
twenty  feet  long  and  twelve  or  fifteen  in  width,  the 
depth  being  three  or  four  feet;  this  is  called  the 
soaking  trough.  The  second  is  called  the  battery,  or 
pounding  trough;  it  is  about  half  the  size  of  the 
first;  the  third,  which  is  much  smaller,  is  named  the 
settling  trough. 

About  eighteen  or  twenty  bundles  of  the  plant  are 
in  general  sufficient  to  fill  a  soaking  trough  of  the 
size  we  have  mentioned;  they  are  then  covered  with 
water,  and  pieces  of  wood  are  laid  across  to  keep 
the   Indigo  under.     According  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather  and  the  greater  or  less  tenderness  of  the 
plants,  the  process  of  fermentation  takes  place  sooner 
or  later,  sometimes  in  six  hours,  and  sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  not  until  twenty  hours.     As  the 
fermentation  proceeds,  the  liquor  gradually  becomes 
more  opaque,  and  of  a  blueish  colour,  bordering  on 
violet.     They  then,  without  meddling  with  the  plants, 
open  the  little  canals  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and 
allow  the  liquor,   impregnated  with  the   salts   and 
substance  of  the  Indigo,  which  have  been  separated 
by  fermentation,  to  run  into  the  battery  or  second 
trough,  while  the  contents  of  the  first  vat  a^e  laid 
aside   as  nearly  useless,  to  give  place  to  a  fresh 
supply.     The  liquid  in  the  battery  is  now  violently 
stirred  about,  or  churned,  as  it  were,  until  the  ex- 
tracted matters  begin  to  separate   from  the  more 
liquid,  and  assume  a  more  solid  form.    The  great  art 
of  the  workmen  appears  to  consist  in  knowing  the 
exact  time  when  it  is  proper  to  leave  off  agitating 
the  liquid,  since,  if  it  is  done  too  soon,  the  separation 
is  not  complete,  and  if  continued  too  long,  it  is  again 
distributed  through  the  water.     If  the  proper  time 
has  been  chosen,  the  more  solid  parts  will  gradually 
settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  battery,  of  a  consistence 
like  mud,  and  the  water  becomes  clear.     Little  holes 
which  have  been  made  at  different  heights  on  the 
sides  of  the  battery  are  then  opened,  one  after  the 
other,  until  the  water  is  drawn  off  nearly  to  a  level  with 
the  sediment,  which  is  then  allowed  to  run  through 
the  openings  in  the  front,  into  the  last  or  smallest  re- 
ceptacle ;  it  is  there  allowed  to  remain  for  a  short  time, 
when  it  is  placed  in  pointed  cloth  bags  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches  in  length;  these  are  hung  up  until 
the  remainder  of  the  water  has  drained  off. 

When  this  is  done  it  is  spread  out  in  boxes  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  two  feet  wide,  and  about  three 
inches  deep;  it  is  then  exposed  to  the  air  and 
thoroughly  dried.  While  it  is  drying,  it  is  essential 
to  the  goodness  of  the  dye  that  it  should  be  carefully 
preserved  from  exposure  either  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
or  to  the  rain. 

Lime-water  or  caustic  alkali  is  at  present  added  to 
the  second  vat,  to  promote  the  precipitation  of  the 
Indigo,  when  it  is  observed  to  b«  distinctly  granulated. 
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Iq  Egypt,  instead  of  sabjecting  the  plants  to  the  | 
process  of  fermentation,  they  arc  boiled  for  the  space  of 
three  or  four  hours,  and  this,  it  appears,  causes  the  por- 
tions of  the  vegetable  which  contain  the  dye  to  sepa- 
rate, in  the  same  inaDuer  as  if  they  had  been  fermented. 

The  immense  use  of  Indigo  in  dyeing  is  at  present 
well  understood.  As  early  as  the  year  1339,  the 
Woad  and  Indigo  dyers  were  recognised  among  the 
Germans  as  a  distinct  trade,  and  were  afterwards 
incorporated  by  charter  with  certain  dyers  from  Italy 
and  Flanders,  under  the  name  of  Art,  Woad,  and 
Fine  Dyers ;  but  soon  after  their  establishment  they 
excited  the  jealousy  of  a  more  ancient  corporation, 
the  Blaek  Dyers,  and  as  Indigo  was  employed  by  the 
..irmer,  the  Black  Dyers  exerted  themselves  so  suc- 
cessfully in  decrying  the  use  of  it,  that  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  listening  to  their  selfish  suggestions,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  issue  severe  prohibitions  against 
those  who  should  employ  it  in  dyeing.  In  the  pro- 
hibitory edicts  which  were  passed  against  it,  it  is 
described  as  a  corrosive  colour,  and  Jit  food  only  for 
the  devil :  these  acta  were  passed  between  the  years 
1521  and  1547. 

In  1831,  the  quantity  of  Indigo  imported  into 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  as  much  as  7,299.605  lbs. 
Of  this  quantity  G,99G,063  lbs.  were  from  India,  and 
149.349  from  the  British  West  Indies.  But  the 
import  of  this  article  in  the  years  1826-7-8-9, 
averaged  as  much  as  9,000,000  lbs.  The  attention  of 
the  English  was  first  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
Indigo  in  India  in  i;S3. 

A  vat  in  which  Indigo  is  employed  without  Woad 
is  called  an  Indigo  vat.  The  vessel  used  in  preparing 
it  is  a  copper,  which,  being  of  a  conical  shape,  leaves 
between  it  and  the  surrounding  brick-work  at  the 
bottom,  sufficient  space  for  containing  the  fire.  Into 
this  copper  are  poured  about  forty  buckets  of  water, 
in  which  have  been  boiled  six  pounds  of  salt  of 
tartar,  or  potash,  twelve  ounce*  of  madder,  and  six 


pounds  of  bran.  The  whale  of  this  mixture,  gransdi 
and  all,  is  put  into  the  vat;  six  pounds  of  lod^ 
ground  in  water  are  then  put  in,  and  after  raUijit 
carefully  (stirring  it  with  a  rake),  the  vat  is  to  be 
covered,  a  slow  fire  being  kept  up  round  it  Twdie 
hours  after  it  has  been  filled,  it  is  to  be  raked  i 
second  time,  and  so  on  every  twelve  hoars,  ootil  At 
liquor  becomes  blue,  which  happens  in  about  but}- 
eight  hours.  If  the  bath  has  been  well  managed,  it  . 
will  then  be  of  a  fine  green,  covered  with  coppoy- 
coloured  scales,  and  a  blue  scum  or  flower. 

When  cloth  is  to  be  dyed,  the  bath  is  ttkrrf 
about  two  hours  before  the  immersion  of  the  stuf ; 
and  to  prevent  the  latter  coming  in  contact  with  the 
sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  it  is  supported  bj 
a  netting  stretched  upon  iron  or  copper  hoops,  vbieh 
are  fastened  with  cords  to  hoops  on  the  aides  of  lb* 
vat:  when  wool  is  to  be  dyed  another  nettii^  ■> 
placed  over  it,  to  keep  it  under  the  surfeee  of  tlie 
bath.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  the  stuff  pi«' 
viously  wrung  out  of  hot  water  is  introduced  inM 
the  vat,  and  kept  there  a  longer  or  shorter  tinti 
according  to  the  intended  depth  of  colour.  AfW 
being  taken  out  it  is  wrung  above  the  dyeing  vww 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  when  the  green  colour  which 
it  had  imbibed  from  the  bath  is  instantly  chsngri 
into  a  blue,  by  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  a  rich  hath  it  is  difficult  to  gire  • 
uniform  colour  to  light  blues :  the  best  methodoi 
obtaining  such  shades  is  to  use  vats  already  exhaurtWi 
and  which  are  beginning  to  grow  cold. 

Another  preparation  of  Indigo  for  the  purpose^ 
dyeing  blue  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  Indigo^ 
sulphuric  acid;  this,  when  diluted  with  water,  is  uiw 
in  dyeing  what  is  called  Saxon-blue. 
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EAST  INDIA  STATIONS. 
No.  Vt.    Allahabad. 

The  city  of  Allahabad^  which  is  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  Hindostan  bearing  the  same  name,  is 
distant  from  Calcutta  470  miles.  It  is  situated  at 
the  juncture  of  the  two  grand  rivers  of  India, — the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  occupying  the  extreme  point 
of  the  DoAB,  as  that  fertile  district  is  named  which 
lies  between  those  two  mighty  streams.  It  holds  a 
middle  rank  amongst  European  stations  in  the 
Mofussil,  being  many  degrees  in  advance  of  the 
slenderly  garrisoned  cantonments  of  the  jungles,  yet 
very  inferior  to  the  larger  depAts,  such  as  Cawiipore  *. 
This  city  o>^'ed  its  name  of  Allahabad,  or  "  the  Abode 
of  God,"  as  well  as  what  consequence  it  once  pos- 
sessed, to  the  Mussulman  conquerors  of  India. 
Akbar  himself  made  it  a  favourite  place  of  residence, 
and  built  there  a  noble  fortress,  the  Chnlccs  Satoon, 
which  was,  in  former  days,  of  unequalled  beauty. 
"With  the  exception,  however,  of  this  building, — a 
mosque,  entitled  the  Jumna  Musjced, — several  tomb? 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  structure,  and  a 
garden  and  serai,  which  was  the  property  of  one  of 
the  emperors,  Sultan  Khosroo,  the  city  does  not 
display  those  remains  of  magnificence,  which  might 
have  been  expected  in  a  place  thus  favoured  with  the 
presence  of  royalty.  It  in  fact  retains  few  other 
vestiges  of  the  Moghul  conquest ;  and  its  Mussulman 
inhabitants  being  limited  in  numbers,  and  of  little 
importance  as  regards  their  talent,  rank,  or  wealth, 
it  has  obtained  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  the 
contemptuous  name  of  Faheerabad,  or  "Beggars' 
Abode." 

Of  the  buildings  just  mentioned,  the  principal 
object  of  curiosity  is  the  Chalees  Satoon,  which 
stands  on  the  extremity  of  the  point  of  land  stretch- 
ing into  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Ganges  ond  Jumna, 
whose  broad  currents  are  united  beneath  its  walls. 
Though  lt\}ttred  in  its  appearance  by  the  alterations 
necessary  to  transform  an  ancient  Moghul  castle  into 
a  modem  fttrtification,  it  still  retains  somewhat  of  its 
Oriental  and  feudal  air;  rising  in  majestic  grandeur 
from  the  river,  whence  it  may  be  espied  at  a  very  con- 
siderable distance.  "Its  lofty  towers  have  been 
pruned  down  into  bastions  and  cavaliers,  and  its  high 
stone  rampart  topped  witli  turf  parapets,  and  obscured 
by  a  gr^n  sloping  glacis.'*  There  are  low  posterns 
leading  to  the  glacis  facing  the  river,  but  the  principal 
entrance  of  tlie  fort  of  Allahabad  is  landward,  and  is 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  magnificence  by  any  building 
intended  fur  a  similar  purpose^  A  noble  arched  hall, 
in  the  gnthic  style,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  surrounded 
by  arcades  and  galleries,  and  enriched  with  "  ara- 
besques of  gold  ond  flowers,"  appears  beyond  the 
ample  portal,  an  entrance  worthy  of  the  finest  citadel 
in  the  world. 

FVom  a  balcony,  elevated  nearly  to  the  summit  of 
a  to>^'er,  on  which  the  windows  of  one  of  the  chambers 
open,  a  prospect  of  singular  beauty  is  obtained.  The 
spectator  looks  down  upon  a  grove  of  mango-trees, 
flanking  a  fine  esplanade,  and  peopled  with  innu- 
merable rlng-ticcked  parroquets,  which,  as  the  sun 
glances  upon  their  vivid  plumage,  dart  backwards  and 
forwards  amtdst  the  branches  like  corruscations  of 
emerald  lleht.  Above,  upon  pediment  and  pinnacle, 
other  bright  Wanderers  of  the  air  erect  their  crests, 
and  plume  their  wings,  or  take  their  upward  flight 
into  fields  of  gold. 

Along  the  thickly-wooded  shores  of  Allahabad 
bank,  buildings  of  various  degrees  of  interest  ar? 
interspersed :  on  the  small  islands  which  raise  their 
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sandy  platforms  above  the  sUrTacc  of  ttic  ri\'cr,  huge 
alligators  bask ;  and  the  opposite  shore  of  Bundel- 
kund,  rising  in  towering  cliffs,  crowned  with  pagodas, . 
on  the  remnants  of  hill-forts,  forms  a  noble  back- 
ground beautifully  outlined  against  the  clear  blue  sky. 

The  Jumna  Musjeed,  or  principal  mosque,  is  stlD 
In  good  repair,  but  very  little  frequented.  It  stands 
in  an  advantageous  situation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  adjoining  the  city  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other,  an  esplanade  bcfr/rc  the  glacis,  planted  with 
trees  like  that  of  Calcutta.  It  is  a  solid  and  stately 
building,  but  without  much  ornament. 

The  finest  things  in  Allahabad  are  Sultan  Khosroo'i 
serai  and  gartlcn.     The  former  of  these  is  a  nobfc 
quadrangle,  entered  by  four  fine  Gothic  gateways,  and 
surrounded,  within  an  embattled  wall,  by  a  range  of 
cloisters,  under  which  is  such  accommodation  asii 
usually  provided  for  travellers  in  an  Indian  hostel 
or  caravanserai.     Tlie  whole  is,  however,  now  in  t 
most  deplorable  state  of  dilapidation.      The  garden 
adjoining,  which  is  planted  with  fine  old  mango-trees, 
is  also  in  a  most  neglected  condition.     Tliree  tombs, 
erected  in   this   ganlen  according  to  the  fine  taste 
displayed  by  the  Mohammedans,  in  the  selection  of 
the  site  of  their  mausoleums,  have,  from  the  extra- 
ordinary solidity  of  their  construction^   escaped  the 
destroying  hand  of  time.     They  were  raised  to  the 
memory  of  two  princes,  and  a  princess  of  the  inr.perial 
family.     Chaste,  magnificent,  and  solemn, — ^rich,  but 
not  florid  or  gaudy,  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the   purpose   to   which   they   have   been   dedicated. 
iSplendid  terraces,  forming  stately  platforms,  which 
like  those  of  the  mausoleums  of  Agraf  are  furnished 
with  several  apartments  below,  form  the  basement 
story.     The  central  chamber  in  each  contains  a  stone 
sarcophagus,  in  which  the  mortal  remains  of  the  detd 
ore  deposited.     Above,  and  occupying  the  middle  of 
each  platform,  a  circular,  dome-crowned  hall,  finelf 
proportioned,  and  profusely  ornamented  with  rich 
sculpturing,  delights  the  gazers  eye;  and  in  these 
palace-like  tombs,  which  ore  now  the  sole  sur\*ivort 
of  the  splendour  of  the  once-mighty  sovereigns  of 
Allahabad,  the  mind  cannot  fail  to  be  sensibly  im- 
pressed with  one  of  the  great  traits  in  the  Moslem 
character, — its  reverence  for  the  dead. 

The  tombs  of  Hindostan  have  proved  the  most 
lasting  memorials  of  the  wealth  and  tasto  of  its 
Moghul  conquerors.  Whilst  fort  and  palace  have 
crumbled  away,  or  lost  their  original  designs  in 
modern  alterations  and  adaptations,  these  have  «• 
mained  unchanged,  to  awaken  in  the  mind  a  high 
admiration  for  the  taste  and  skill  of  former  days, 
which  their  architectural  beauties  display. 

The  religious  creeds,  both  of  Moslem  and  Hindoo, 
exhort  the  rich  to  plant  groves,  dig  wells,  and  build 
public  edifices,  acts  of  charity  essential  to  the  comfort 
of  a  people  living  in  a  country  where  water,  shade, 
and  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  are  blessings  of  iDcaltn- 
lable  value.  The  letter  of  this  injunction  is  strictly 
regarded  by  many  of  the  wealthy  classes,  but  its 
spirit  is  sadly  neglected.  Immense  sums  are  lavished 
upon  new  buildings,  by  means  of  which  the  founder 
hopes  to  transmit  his  name  to  posterity ;  but  these, 
if  not  completed  in  his  lifetime,  will  be  left  to  ^aU 
into  premature  ruin,  the  heir  choosing  ratlier  to  com- 
mence a  fresh  work  for  himself  than  cither  to  finish 
an  old  one,  or  to  repair  the  works  of  others,  ho*- 
c\'er  elegant  in  themselves  or  useful  to  the  public 
The  banks  of  the  Jumna  here  present  many  noljlc 
ghauts,  which  arc  not  now  available  as  landing- 
places,  in  consequence  of  the  lower  steps  hnvjDf; 
given  way,  and  separated  themBclve?  from  the  upp'-'r 
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flights.    A  trifling  repair,  commeixoed  in  time,  would 
tiave  prevented  the  mischief,  and  though,  even  now, 
^  not  too  late  to  avert  the  impending  ruin,  the  $teps^ 
one  by  one,  are  allowed  to  drop  away,  until  the  en- 
croaching water  must,  in  time,  swallow  up  the  whoJe. 
"  Allahabad,'*  remarks  Bishop  Heber,  *'  may,  how- 
ever, revive  to  some  gpeater  prosperity,  from  the 
increase  of  the  civil  establishment  attached  to  it.     It 
is  now  the  permanent  winter  station  of  the  Sudder 
Mofussil  Commission,  a  body  of  judges,  whose  oHlce 
is  the  same  with  regard  to  these  provinces  as  that  of 
the  Sudder  Dewannee  Udawlut  for  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  empire.     The  necessity  for  such  a  special  court 
had    become    very  greats    the    remoteness    of   the 
Sadder  Dewannee  had  made  appeals  to  it  almost  im- 
possible."    The  degree  of  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
their  rulers,  with  which  the   officers  of  this  court 
have  inspired  the  natives,  is  said  to  be  very  great. 
They  make  circuits  during  all  the  travelling  months 
of  the  year,  generally  pitching  their  tents  near  towns, 
and  holding  their  courts  under  trees,  an  arrangement 
so  agreeable  to  Indian  prejudices,  that  qnc  of  these 
judges  said  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  one  main  source  qf 
their  usefulness^  inasmuch  as  an  Indian  of  an  hum- 
bler class  is  really  under  constraint  and  fear  in  a 
house,    particularly   If   furnished   in   the   European 
manner,  and  can  neither  attend  to  what  is  told  him, 
nor  tell  his  own  story  so  well  as  in  the  open  air, 
and  amidst  those  ol^ecta  from  which  all  his  enjoy- 
menta  are  drawn.    At  Allahabad,  however^  where 
their  permanent  abodas  are,   these  judges  have  a 
court-house,  though  a  very  humble  one,  thatched, 
and  inconvenient. 

The  military  cantonments  of  Allahabad  are  beau- 
tifully picturesque,  having  a  greater  diversity  of  hill 
and  dale  than  is  usually  to  be  found  upon  the  plains 
of  India,  and  being  finely  wooded  in  every  dii'cction. 
The  drives  are  numerous,  and  there  is  one  leading 
along  the  walls  of  the  cemetery,  which  derives  a  me- 
lancholy interest  firom  the  recollections  of  those  who 
sleep  within,  India  has  not  unjustly  been  entitled 
"  Scotland*8  churchyard  i"  the  Caledonian  tenants 
of  the  tombs  certainly  outnumber  those  of  the  sister 
islands,  and  those  of  Allahabad  have  their  full  pro- 
portion of  veterans  and  youths  from  the  green  hills 
and  clear  streams  of  North  Britain.  The  grave- 
stones and  mausoleums  erected  in  Anglo-Indian 
burial-grounds  are  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  are 
generally  more  heavy  and  ungraceful  than  the  monu- 
ments of  European  churchyards.  There  are,  however, 
some  exceptions ;  and  a  broken  column  at  Allahabad, 
raided  over  the  resting-place  of  a  Fitzclarence,  forms 
a  classic  and  appropriate  memorial  of  a  young  man  of 
?ood  promise  cut  down  in  the  vigour  of  his  youth. 
He  has  left  behind  him  something  better, — a  name 
linked  with  gracious  deeds. 

The  situation  of  the  city  is  said  to  be  healthy  j  but 
cither  from  its  proximity  to  the  two  rivers,  or  the 
quantity  of  wood  which  gives  the  surrounding  country 
so  luxuriant  and  park-like  an  appearance,  it  is  more 
humid  than  any  other  place  in  the  Doab,  and  is  stated 
to  possess  a  peculiar  climate  of  its  own,  the  hot  winds 
being  considerably  mitigated,  and  rain  falling  at 
seasons  when  other  parts  of  the  country  are  dry. 
The  gardens  are  in  consequence  very  productive. 

But  to  the  Christian  reader,  the  most  interesting 
consideration  should  be,  the  melancholy  state  of 
Allahabad  as  respects  its  religious  character.  The 
city,  we  are  told,  is  almost  wholly  given  up  to  idolatry, 
and  has  ever  been  celebrated  for  the  pilgrimage  of 
Hindoos,  who  are  attracted  to  a  spot  blessed,  as  they 
think  it,  by  the  junction  of  two  sacred  rivers.  On 
this  account  it  is  esteemed  holy  by  aU  casts,  who 


annually  repair  in  crowds  to  bathe  themselves  in  the 
united  streams.  Whilst  the  curse  of  barrenness  has 
ever  been  considered,  both  by  rich  and  poor,  as  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  can  attend  the  married  state, 
it  is  extraordinary  that  that  most  inhuman  crime^ 
infanticide,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
expense  of  bringing  up  female  children,  has  been  long 
the  open  disgrace,  and  is  said  still  to  be  the  secret 
practice,  of  many  classes  of  Hindoos.  When  prayers, 
and  gifts  to  Brahmins,  have  been  unsuccessfully 
employed  to  obtain  the  desired  blessing,  the  despairing 
supplicants  not  unfrequently  attempt  to  propitiate 
their  blood-thirsty  goddess  Doorga,  by  the  promised 
sacrifice  of  their  first-born !  Should  their  desire  be 
accomplisihed, — a  benefit  which  is  of  course  attributed 
to  the  interposition  of  a  deity  delighting  in  the  waste 
of  human  life, — they  consider  themselves  to  be 
solemnly  pledged  to  the  performance  of  the  vow,  and 
the  hallowed  spot  in  which  the  Jumna  throws  itself 
into  the  Ganges  is  very  commonly  chosen  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  awful  duty.  This,  however,  if  now 
accomplished  at  all,  must  be  done  in  secret,  as  the 
crime  of  infanticide  is  not,  upon  any  pretext  whatever, 
permitted  by  the  British  Government, 

In  former  and  more  barbarous  times,  the  junction 
of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  was  the  scene  of  those 
fearful  human  sacrifices  which  were  not  more  savage 
than  absurd,  in  a  religion  professing  so  much  hu- 
manity towards  the  brute  creation.  A  youth  and  a 
maiden  representing  two  of  the  favourite  deities  of 
the  Hindoos,  after  having  received  divine  honours 
from  the  crowd  following  their  triumphal  cars,  wera 
flung  into  the  sacred  waters,  and  supposed  by  the 
ignorant  multitude  to  be  borne  upon  the  holy  stream 
to  the  paradise  of  the  blessed.  Figures  of  clay  are 
now  substituted  for  the  human  performers. 

Another  of  these  horrible  spectacles  used  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  commemoration  of  the  triumph  of 
Rdma  and  his  ally,  Hunaman,  attended  by  an  army 
of  monkeys,  over  the  giant  Havana.  The  unfortunate 
beings,  selected  to  represent  the  principal  characters, 
were,  at  the  end  of  the  festival,  no  longer  visible  to 
mortal  eyes.  The  people  were  taught  to  imagine 
that  they  had  been  absorbed  into  the  divine  essence, 
and  claimed  by  the  deities  whom  they  bad  represented  : 
a  process  of  which  the  officiating  priests  knew  the 
secret..  Poison  was  said  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
sweetmeats  presented  at  the  termination  of  the  feast, 
and  the  unhappy  group,  brought  from  a  distance, 
and  unseen  except  during  the  short  period  of  their 
performances,  were  by  many  supposed  to  have  been 
the  deities  themselves,  descending  to  assist  at  the 
celebration.  The  ceremony,  as  appears  from  a  very 
amusing  account  given  of  it  in  his  Journal,  by  Bishop 
Heber,  as  seen  by  him  during  his  visitation  qf  Alla- 
habad, is  now  nothing  more  the^n  a  ludicrous  exhi- 
bition. The  Moghuls  have  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  opposers  of  these  shocking  rites  i  and  the 
Christian  governors  of  the  land  have  insisted  upon 
their  total  abolition.  The  praiseworthy  example  set 
in  the  Company's  territories,  has  been  likewise  fol- 
lowed in  the  independeiit  states,  and,  cpnsequently, 
human  sacrifices  have  become  rare  in  India, 
(  These  are,  indeed,  gratifying  oonaiderations  as  far 
as  they  go.  For  thus  we  see  the  beneficial  effects 
which  Christianity  extends  to  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  it,  even  though  they  do  not  themselves 
receive  it  5  but,  oh,  how  much  remains  to  be  dpnc  ! 
How  melancholy  is  the  scene  which  the  millions  of 
India  present  to  the  reflecting  mind !  How  many 
cities  every  where  present  themselves,  full  of  inha- 
bitants, like  Allahabad,  almost  wholly  given  Ui 
idolatry !     And,  what  is  oven  worse,  with  very  little 
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means  at  present  adopted  in  tbem  to  recommend  tbe 
Gospel  to  their  notice  and  belief.  When  Allababad 
was  visited  by  Bishop  Heber,  who  deeply  lamented 
its  destitute  state,  in  reference  to  this  point,  be 
found  there  a  number  of  Christians  of  tbe  Church  of 
England,  but  unprovided,  as  it  seems,  even  with  a 
single  ciergj'nian,  "  I  remained,"  says  the  good 
bishop,  "  ten  days  at  Allahabad ;  during  this  time  I 
bad  the  pleasure  of  confirming  twenty  persons,  two 
of  them  natiies,  and  of  prL-aehing  and  administering 
the  Sacramunt  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  seventy  or 
eighty,  of  whom  some  were  also  natives,  or  at  least 
in  the  native  dress.  The  residents  hero  arc  exceed- 
ingly anxious  fur  a  chaplain,  but  that  one  should  be 
appointed  at  this  time  I  entertain  but  few  hopes, 
though  it  is  icry  sad  that  such  a  congregation  should 
waut  one,"  If  this  reasonable  want  Ims  not  yet  been 
suppHird,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attention  of  tbe 
governors  of  that  noble  histitution,  Ilishop's  College, 
at  Calcutta,  may  l)c  directed  to  it,  and  that  as  they 
have  been  iihle  to  send  forth  onlaiiied  missionaries  to 
new  stations,  of  which  Cawnpon-,  before  described, 
was  one,  so  this  neglected  spot  may  also  in  time 
receive  the  needed  aid  ;  for,  from  whet  we  have 
seen  in  this  paper  of  the  character  and  situadon  of 
the  place,  we  must  m-cessarily  conclude,  that  if  tlie 
Gospel  were  once  to  make  a  firm  settlement  there,  a 
most  favourable  opportunity  would  be  afforded,  both 
by  its  being  a  favourite  resort  of  pilgrims,  and,  also, 
in  consequence  of  its  ready  means  of  communication 
with  all  parts  of  India,  of  spreading  tbe  knowledge 
of  its  blessed  doctrines  and  principles.  D.  I.  E. 
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THE  natuhalists  summrr  evkning  walk. 
Whex  day  declining  elieds  a  milder  gleam. 
'WliAt  time  tlie)[ay-fly  hatmts  tlie  pool  orclreami 
'When  the  f  till  Owl  skims  round  the  grawiy  mead, 
VHiat  time  tlie  timuruus  IIbtq  liiiipi  forth  to  fevd; 
Then  bo  the  time  to  steal  ndonrn  tho  vale, 
And  liateu  to  the  vagrant  Cuckoo's  tale ; 
To  hear  the  clainoroiis  Ciirlev  call  his  mate, 
Or  ths  soft  Quail  liis  tciiilcr  tale  relate; 
To  ice  the  Swiillow  :iliim  the  dark'iiing  plain. 
Belated,  to  8iip[>nrl  livr  infant  tmin; 
To  mark  the  Swift  in  rairid  giddy  ring, 
Dart  round  tlic  !itiM>i>le,  unsubdued  of  wing : 
Amiisivc  birds  I  sny,  where  your  bid  retreat, 
Wbcu  tho  fvoat  rages,  (uid  tlie  tcmiicets  beat  ? 
■\Vhcuee  yoiir  reliim,  by  surh  nice  instiuet  led, 
When  Spring,  soft  season,  lifts  her  bloomy  head? 
Such  bafllod  searcbcA  inoek  man's  prying  pride,— 
The  God  of  Natuie  b  your  secret  guide ! 
While  deep'iiing  sliades  obscure  tho  face  of  day, 
To  yonder  bench,  Icaf-sheltcr'd,  let  iig  stray. 
Till  blended  objectt  fail  the  swiinming  siglit. 
And  all  the  fading  landscape  sinks  in  night; 
To  hear  the  drowsy  Dor  come  brushing  by, 
With  buzzing  wing,  or  the  shi'ill  Cricket  cryt 
To  see  the  feeding  Bat  glanee  thro'  the  wood. 
To  catch  the  distaot  falimg  of  the  flood; 
While  o'er  tho  cliff  tb'  awuken'd  Chum-owl  liwig. 
Thro'  the  still  gloom  protracts  his  chattering  song; 
.    WbiJs  high  ia  ur,  and  poised  upon  Ids  wings, 
,'...  Unseen,  the  soft,  enamour'd  Wood-lark  singsj 
'  -■   These,  Nature's  works,  the  curious  mind  employ, 

Inspire  a  sootliing  melancholy  joy; 
'  '  r  As  fancy  warms,  a  pleasing  kind  of  pain 

Steals  o'er  the  check,  Emd  thrills  (lie  creeping  vein. 
Each  rural  sight,  each  eouiid,  each  smell  combine, 
The  tinkling  sheep-bell,  or  the  brentli  of  kino : 
The  new-mown  hay,  tliat  scents  tlie3ivellhig  breeze. 
Or  cottage  chimney  smoking  thro'  the  trees. 

White,  tifSelborne. 

WiiATxVBR  Elrcn(;dieus  ourloral  allacbnicnts  is  favourable 
both  to  individual  and  national  uharaeter.  Our  home,  our 
birth-place,  our  native  land;  think,  for  a  while  what  llie 
virtues  are  which  rise  out  of  the  feelings  connected  with 
iheis  words  I — The  Doctor. 


[JriT  ii; 

THE  SUMACH,  (Hhu  itriariit.) 
Tbe    genus   to   which   this   plant   belongs  contains 
between  twenty  and  thirty  species,  many  of  which 
are  useful  in  tbe  arts. 

The  Sumach  of  tbe  Morocco- leather  makers,  (Rktu 
coriaria,)  is  a,  shrub  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height: 
the  bark  and  tbe  covering  of  the  leaves  of  this  specin 
have  a  texture  resembUng  velvet;  its  flowers  ue 
small,  of  a  greenish -white  colour,  and  grouped  in 
large  bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  braocbes.  It 
grows  wild,  in  dry  stony  gronnda,  in  the  south  0/ 
France,  and  in  other  parts  of  sonthera  Europe  j  it 
is  also  found  in  the  Levant. 


Tlie  fruit  of  this  Sumach  is  astringent,  and  «< 
formerly  used  in  medicine;  it  was  employed  by  U* 
ancients,  on  account  of  its  acid  flavour,  u  a  seMM- 
ing  to  various  dishes,  and  it  is  said  the  Turks  ilill 
use  it  in  tbe  same  manner.  The  Greeks  and  RonuM 
used  the  young  branches  of  this  shrub,  when  dn^ 
and  reduced  to  powder,  as  a  substitute  for  oak-b*di> 
in  the  process  of  tanning,  and  it  is  still  used  in  Sp>ia  ^ 
and  Italy  for  the  same  purpose,  prindpally  in  tbt 
preparation  of  goat-skins,  in  the  maanfactaR  i' 
black  Morocco  leather.  This  shrub,  although  tolet-  ■ 
biy  hardy,  is  unable  to  endure  the  frost. 

The  Sumach  of  Virginia,  {Rhui  tiphimait,)  is  calt- 
vated  iu  the  gardens  of  Europe  as  an  omamoild 
shrub,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted,  from  ft< 
beautiful  red  colour  of  its  berries,  which  hang  in  long 
and  graceful  bunches,  and  from  the  varied,  rich,  "i 
brilliant  tints  which  its  leaves  assume  in  the  snluaiii- 
In  America,  the  hark  of  this  tree  is  dried  sndn* 
duced  to  powder,  and  nsed  for  the  same  pnrpa* 
as  the  young  branches  of  tlic  last-mentioned  epecit*- 
■  The  Varnish  Sumach,  (Rhtis  venu,)  is  a  shrub  ffW 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  height;  it  is  found  in  JspUi 
and  yields  a  milky  sap,  which  will  flow  from  inciniAi 
made  in  tbe  bark.  This  liquid  hardens  into  a  guO' 
resin,  and,  when  dissolved  in  sooic  peculiar  oil  «    i 
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spirit,  forma  the  beautiful  varnish  for  which  this 
nation  is  so  much  famed.  The  seeds  of  the  same 
tree  give  out,  by  pressure,  a  kind  of  concrete  oil,  of 
which  candles  arc  made. 

The  Copal  Sumach,  (Rhus  copallinum,)  a  smaller 
species,  is  found  in  the  dry  and  sandy  soils  of  South 
America.  It  produces  that  valuable  material  in  the 
composition  of  varnishes,  Gum-CopaL 

The  Poisonous  Sumach  (Rhus  toxicodendron)  resem- 
bles the  last  considerably  in  outward  appearance ;  it  is 
originally  from  the  same  country,  but  it  is  cultivated 
in  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  poisonous 
property  of  this  plant,  although  it  exists  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  leaves  and  in  its  sap,  appears  from  ex- 
periments made  for  that  purpose,  to  reside  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  exhalations  that  arise  from  the  surface 
of  its  leaves,  when  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  gas  thus  evolved,  has  been 
ascertained  to  consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the 
first  of  which,  if  inhaled,  is  destructive  of  life.  The 
ordinary  effects  of  this  deleterious  air,  when  a  person 
is  exposed  to  its  influence,  is  to  produce  a  swelling  of 
the  eyelids,  and  frequently  of  the  whole  face,  and  a 
smarting  aqd  burning  sensation  in  the  hands,  followed 
in  these  parts  with  an  eruption  of  little  watery 
vesicles ;  but  these  effects  are,  of  course,  varied  in 
intensity,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  spite,  however,  of  the  noxious  properties 
of  this  shrub,  it  has  been  used  on  the  Continent  in 
medicine,  particularly  in  cases  of  paralysis. 

Most  of  the  species  of  this  useful  tribe  of  plants 
are  uacd  in  tanning,  and  one  in  particular,  (the  Rhus 
cotinuM),  furnishes  us  with  a  yellow  dye,  but  it  is  not 
conaidered  very  durable,  when  employed  without 
mixture  with  other  colouring  matters.  In  England, 
advantage  is  taken  of  absence  of  colour  in  the  tan- 
ning principle  of  this  shrub,  by  applying  it  instead 
of  oek-bark,  in  the  preparation  of  boot-tops,  thus 
preserving  the  leather  as  white  as  possible. 

INSECT   SAGACITY. 

A  NUMBER  of  curious  trees,  shrubs,  and  aromatic  plants 
adorn  the  wilds  of  Turcascer :  among  them  are  extensive 
fi>re8U  of  the  banbat-tree,  (the  acacia,  or  Egyptian  thorn,) 
much  esteemed  in  the  materia-medica  of  the  ancients  for 
its  gum,  which  it  produces  in  great  abundance,  with  every 
property  of  gum-arabic.  The  leaves,  like  all  the  mimosa 
tribe,  are  pinnated,  the  branches  covered  with  sharp  wliite 
thorns,  adorned  with  clusters  of  fragrant  globular  blossoms, 
in  great  profusion,  pink,  yellow,  or  white ;  the  most  beauti- 
ful is  an  oblong  Ilower,  the  lower  part  nearest  the  stolk  of 
a  delicate  rose-colour,  the  other  half  a  bright  yellow.  The 
gum  oozes  from  the  bark  on  the  trunk  and  larger  branches. 
From  the  flowers  it  is  said  the  Chinese  extract  a  beautiful 

vellow  dye. 

The  banbat-tree  afforded  a  curious  specimen  of  insect 
sagacity,  in  the  caterpillar's  nests  suspended  by  thousands 
to  the  branches.  This  little  animal,  conscious  of  its  ap- 
proaching change,  and  the  necessity  of  security  in  its  help- 
^  state,  as  a  chrysalis,  instinctively  provides  itself  a 
strong  mansion  during  that  metamorphosis.  As  a  cater- 
pillar, it  is  furnished  with  very  strong  teeth;  with  them  it 
saws  off  a  number  of  thorns,  the  shortest  about  an  inch 
long,  and  glues  them  together  in  a  conical  form,  the  points 
all  tending  to  one  direction,  the  extremity  terminating  with 
the  bngest  and  sharpest  This  singular  habitation  is  com- 
posed of  about  twenty  thorns  for  the  exterior,  lined  with  a 
a  coat  of  silk,  similar  to  the  cone  of  the  silk-worm,  sus- 
pended to  the  tree  by  a  strong  ligament  of  the  same  mate- 
riaL  In  this  asylum,  the  banbat-caterpillar  retires  to  its 
long  repose,  and,  armed  with  such  formidable  weapons, 
bids  defiance  to  birds,  beasU,  and  serpents,  by  which  it 
might  otherwise  be  devoured.  When  the  season  of  emanci- 
MiUDii  arrives,  and  the  chrysidis  is  to  assume  a  new  character 
ui  the  papilio  Ibrm,  the  insect  emerges  from  the  fortress, 
expands  its  beautiftil  wings,  and,  with  thousands  of  liut- 
tenngeompanions  released  at  the  same  season  from  cap- 
tifity»  lalhet  finrth  to  enjoy  its  short-Uved  pleasures. — 
FoBSBf*  OrimUai  Menmrs. 


THE  OCEAN  AND  THE  RIVERS. 

A   FABLE. 

The  Rivers,  having  long  paid  their  just  and  volun- 
tary tribute  to  the  Ocean,  were  at  length  spirited  up 
to  opposition  by  some  stagnant  pools,  which  being 
formed  into  canals,  had  found  their  way  to  the 
grand  reservoir  of  waters. 

These  upstart  gentlemen,  with  a  characteristic 
pride,  began  to  exclaim,  ''What !  shall  we,  who  have 
been  collected  with  so  much  care,  and  conducted 
hither  with  so  much  expense  and  art,  lose  our  fresh- 
ness in  the  briny  wave  ?  Were  we  rivers  of  magni- 
tude, like  the  Danube,  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  the 
Plata,  we  would  soon  teach  the  ocean  to  be  a  little 
more  reasonable  and  polite  -,  and  instead  of  convert- 
ing every  thing  to  its  own  filthy  purposes  withcrat 
acknowledgment,  we  would  make  it  know  to  whom  it 
is  indebted  for  the  consequence  it  assumes.  For  our 
parts  we  arc  ashamed  of  such  tamcness.  Docs  not 
the  Ocean  deprive  us  of  our  sweetness  and  purity, 
and  yet  monopolize  the  gratitude  of  surrounding 
nations,  which  is  due  to  us  alone  ?  If  it  will  not 
allow  us  to  assert  our  natural  rights  in  the  scale  of 
social  union,  we  are  determined  immediately  to  with- 
draw our  support  from  the  voracious  abyss  that 
swallows  us  up,  without  mercy  and  without  thanks.^ 

From  this  mean  source  the  murmurs  of  discontent 
arose,  and  the  collected  puddles  had  influence  enough 
to  spread  their  disaffection  among  the  noble  streams. 
Some  of  the  rivers  hoped  to  usurp  the  dominion  of 
the  whole,  and  therefore  sided  in  the  quarrel.  Each 
had  his  private  views  in  what  he  did,  or  wished  to  do* 
Committees  were  formed-— resolutions  were  passed 
— and  deputations  appointed.  Memorials,  remon- 
strances, and  all  the  artillery  of  political  manoeuvres, 
were  determined  to  be  played  off,  against  the  vene- 
rable head  of  the  waters. 

The  Ocean  heard  of  these  meditated  attacks ;  but 
heard  them  unmoved.  It  knew  the  general  good; 
even  the  order  of  nature  had  sanctioned  and  would 
maintain  its  supremacy ;  and  on  this  account,  it  did 
not  fear  the  blind  malice  of  ignorant  and  impotent 
opposition. 

When  deputations,  however,  arrived  from  the 
principal  rivers,  to  state  grievances,  and  to  demand 
redress,  they  were  respectfully  received.  The  firm- 
ness that  will  not  jricld  to  idle  murmurs  of  discontent, 
and  the  pride  that  despises  them,  are  very  different 
qualities,  and  should  be  differently  appreciated. 

Having  patiently  listened  to  futile  and  unmeaning 
complaints,  the  mighty  chief  thus  attempted  to 
silence  them  : — "  Gentlemen,*'  said  the  Ocean,  "  after 
having  so  long  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  liberty  of 
falling  into  my  bosom — where,  by  my  chemical  power, 
I  preserve  you  from  corruption,  and  render  you  not 
only  harmless,  but  useful  in  promoting  the  intercourse 
of  nations — it  is  with  surprise  I  hear  your  claims. 
Were  I  to  refuse  taking  you  under  my  protection, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  You  must,  in  that 
case,  overflow  your  banks,  and  deluge  the  countries 
you  now  beautify  and  delight.  Your  streams  would 
run  counter  one  to  the  other — you  would  soon  be- 
come tainted — and  mankind  would  be  destroyed  by 
your  unbridled  violence,  or  by  your  pesUlential 
effluvia." 

"What  is  mankind  to  us?"  exclaimed  a  little 
scanty  stream.  "  Hold !"  replies  the  ocean.  "  It  is  use- 
less I  see  to  waste  words.  If  argument  and  mildness 
cannot  bring  you  to  reason,  force,  however  unpleasant 
to  me,  must.  Till  you  agree  to  flow  in  your  accus- 
tomed channels,  I  will  cut  off  every  secret  communi- 
cation that  supphes  your  springs^  and  thu»  fccda 
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your  pride.  Know,  ye  are  entirely  in  my  power :  the 
favours  I  receive  from  you  are  amply  and  gratefully 
repaid.  From  me  at  first  you  come ;  and  to  me  you 
must  again  return." — Dr.  Mayor. 

CHINESE  LETTER  WRITING. 

The  following  letter  of  business,  copied  from  the  original 
document,  an  exact  translation,  in  tne  hand-writing  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  was  addressed  a  short  time  since, 
by  one  of  the  Hong  merchants  at  Canton,  to  Mr.  L.,  a 
British  agent  residing  at  Macao.  The  Hong,  or  Security 
merchants,  who  are  the  only  individuals  in  China  legally 
permitted  to  trade  with  foreigners,  are  responsible  to  the 
government  for  paying  all  duties,  whether  on  imports  or 
exports  in  foreign  vessels ;  and  every  ship  that  enters  the 
Port  of  Canton  is  recjuired  to  have  a  Hong  merchant  as  a 
security  for  the  duties,  before  she  can  commence  unloading. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  Hong  is  a  factory,  a  place  of  com- 
mercial business,  a  commercial  establishment.  The  name 
of  Mr.  L.*s  correspondent  is  Go  qua,  or  Seay-woo-kwan  f 
his  Hong  name  is  Tutw-yu-IIang:  the  official  name  is  that 
of  the  elder  brother,  Seay-te-hwa.  M. 

LETTER    FROM    GOQUA. 

We  have  been  separated  several  months.  My  mind 
has  been  constantly  and  intensely  going  after  you,  to 
receive  the  beams  of  your  felicitous  countenance. 
It  is  impossible  to  express  the  wing-spread^  tip-toe 
desire  which  I  have  felt.  Of  late  the  mountains' 
peaks  have  been  topped  with  variegated  clouds,  and 
the  sun's  rays  have  been  increasing  in  warmth :  but 
you^  benevolent  brother,  great  man,  have  been  soothed 
by  the  order  of  the  seasons,  and  have  experienced  a 
congelation  of  bliss.  Assuredly  you  have  had  an 
abundance  of  tranquillity  and  delight. 

I  have  lately  heard  by  Bohea  Tea  letters,  that  the 
price  is  very  high  and  dear.  At  first  I  did  not  much 
believe  it^  but  now  I  have  received  suocessive  letters 
from  my  own  farms,  which  say,  that,  in  consequence 
of  excessive  rains  in  the  spring,  and  previously  of 
fiedls  of  hail,  the  quantity  of  tea  obtained  was  small ) 
and  therefore  the  deamess  of  price. 

The  first  spring  crop  of  Congou  was  dearer  than 
.    last  year^  upwards  of  six  dollars  per  pccul  *.    Happily 
the  leaf  was  rather  good.     The  second  spring  crop, 
up  to  the  present  time,  had  not  fallen  in  price. 

Of  the  Hea-mei,  Pekoe,  the  first  spring  crop  was 
also  about  five  dollars  dearer  than  last  year.  These 
are  the  circumstances  concerning  Bulicas  f. 

The  Ganhwuy  J  green  teas  this  year  are  only  about 
seven-tenths  the  usual  quantity.  The  price  also  is 
very  high.  I  have  ascertained  that  these  arc  the 
fiacts;  I  write  on  purpose  to  inform  you. 

We,  simple  brothers,  relying  on  your  protection 
enjoy  a   coarse  repose.      Don't  trouble   your  em- 
broidered thoughts  about  us.     This  expects  you  have 
enjoyed  recent  tranquillity,  and  moreover  hopes  you 
will  condescend  to  review  it,  though  incomplete. 
Your  younger  Brother, 
Scay-ie-hwa,  respectfully  announces  these  things. 
To  Mr.  Leeting,  (Layton) 
Benevolent  Brother. 

May  his  azure  eyes  extend  to  this ! 

*  A  weight  much  used  in  China,  about  133  lbs.  Avoirdupois.  In 
China  almost  every  thing  is  sold  by  weight,  not  excepting  even 
liquids  and  live  stock.  Tho  principal  weights  are  Taels,  16  ofwhich 
make  a  Catty,  =  ] ^  lb. ;  100  Catties  make  a  pectil,  =  1331  lbs. 

t  All  the  black  tea  is  included  in  tho  general  term  Bohea. 

t  Ganhwuy  is  a  Chinese  province,  containing  a  population  of 
upwards  of  34,000,000  persons. 

As  it  appear.?  by  examining  the  natural  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  the  greatest  and  tho  smallest  bodies  are  in- 
vested with  the  same  laws ;  so  a  surTey  of  the  moral  world 
-will  inform  us,  that  greater  or  less  societies  are  to  be  made 
happy  by  the  same  means,  and  that  however  relations 
^xnay  be  varied,  or  oiicunutances  changed.  Virtue^  and 
Virtue  alone,  is  the  parent  of  felicity.— ^.  JoRirson . 


A  SELF-TAUGHT  MATHEMATICIAN. 

Edmund  Stone,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  is  an 
extraordinary  instance  of  a  man  uninstructcd  and  self- 
taught,  acquiring,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  genius, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  languages  and  science. 
His  father  was  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle^ 
Young  Stone  was  eight  years  old  before  he  learned 
to  read.  A  servant  having  by  chance  taught  him  the 
letters  of  the  Alphabet,  nothing  more  seemed  wanting 
to  expand  his  genius.  He  appUed  himself  to  study, 
and,  hy  the  time  he  was  eighteen,  he  had  attained, 
without  a  master,  a  knowledge  of  perfect  geometry. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  united  with  military  ta- 
lents a  general  acquaintance  with  the  sciences,  walking 
one  day  in  his  garden,  saw  a  Latin  copy  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  celebrated  work,  the  Principia,  lying  on  the 
grass.  He  called  one  of  his  servants  to  pick  it  up 
and  carry  it  to  his  library,  from  which  he  supposed  it 
to  have  been  brought.  The  young  gardener  told  his 
grace  that  the  book  belonged  to  him.  "To  you!" 
replied  the  duke,  *'do  you  understand  geometry,  Latin, 
Newton  ?'*  "I  know  a  little  of  them,**  answered  the 
youth,  with  a  look  of  simplicity,  arising  from  a  pro- 
found ignorance  of  his  own  talents  and  knowledge. 
The  duke  was  surprised,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  young  mathematician.  He  asked  him  seve- 
ral questions,  and  was  astonished  at  the  force,  the 
accuracy,  and  the  frankness  of  his  answers.  *'  But 
how,**  asked  the  duke,  "  came  you  by  the  knowledge 
of  these  things  ?**  Stone  replied,  "  One  of  your  grace's 
servants  taught  me  to  read  about  ten  years  since. 
What  need  one  know  more  than  the  letters  to  leara 
any  thing  one  wishes." 

The  dtUee's  curiosity  was  still  more  strongly  excited, 
and  he  requested  him  to  relate  how  he  had  proceeded 
to  become  so  learned.  "  I  first  learned  to  read,"  said 
the  youth.  "  The  masons  were-then  at  work  upon  your 
house.  I  went  near  them  one  day,  and  saw  that  the 
architect  used  a  rule  and  compasses,  and  made  cal' 
culations.  I  inquired  what  might  be  the  meaning  and 
use  of  these  things,  aud  was  informed  that  there  is  a 
science  called  Arithmetic.  I  purchased  a  book  of  arith- 
metic aud  learned  it.  I  was  told  that  there  is  another 
science  called  (Jeonictry.  I  bought  the  elementary 
books,  and  learned  geometry.  By  reading  I  found 
that  there  were  good  books  on  these  sciences  in  Latin. 
I  bought  a  dictionarj^  aud  learned  Latin.  I  under- 
stood also  that  there  were  good  books  of  the  same  kind 
in  French.  I  bought  a  dictionary,  and  learned  French. 
And  this,  my  lord,  is  what  I  have  done.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  may  learn  every  thing  when  we  once 
know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet."  The  duke  vas 
delighted  with  this  account,  and  gave  him  an  em* 
ployment  which  left  him  sufllcient  leisure  to  cultivate 
his  favourite  pursuits :  for  he  discovered  the  same 
genius  for  music,  painting,  architecture,  and  all  the 
sciences  which  depend  on  calculations  and  pro- 
portions. 

Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth  is  knovO} 
but  he  died  in  1768. 


We  are  naturally  desirous  to  live ;  and  though  we  priis 
life  above  all  earthly  things,  yet  we  are  ashamed  to  profess 
that  we  desire  it  for  its  own  sake,  but  pretend  some  other 
subordinate  reason  to  affect  it.  One  would  live  to  finish 
his  building,  or  to  clear  his  purchase ;  another  to  breed  his 
children,  and  to  see  them  well  matched :  one  would  ikia 
outlive  his  trial  at  law,  another  wishes  to  outwear  an 
emulous  co-rival :  one  would  fkin  outlast  a  lease  that  holds 
him  off  from  his  long-expected  possessions;  another  would 
live  to  see  the  times  amend,  and  a  re-establxshment  of  t 
public  peace.  Thus  we  would  seem  to  wi9h  lilb  for  any  tbiog 
out  itself.-^BisHOP  Hall, 
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THE  USEFUL  ARTS.     No.  V. 

Gardening. 

The  most  obvious  distinction  between  AgrieuUwre  and 
Horticulture  has  been  already  alluded  to,  but  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  employment  of  hand-labour  in  gar- 
dening is  solely  determined  b^  the  circumstance  of  the 
size  of  tho  ground  not  admitting  the  use  of  the  plough; 
for  an  easy  remedy  would  instantly  suggest  itself  iu  Siis 
case, — that  of  increasing  the  area  of  land  cultivated  for 
gardens,  or  what  is  equivalent,  uniting  se\'eral  small  gardens 
into  one  large  one.  The  true  cause  of  the  necessity  for 
diQCfing  with  a  spade,  instead  of  plongliing^  is,  that  the 
plough  is  inadequate  to  bring  the  soil  into  such  a  state  as 
is  necessary  for  raising  the  proper  produce  of  a  garden 
with  the  least  quantity  of  subsequent  labour. 

The  greater  part  of  the  vegetables  raised  fa  gardens  are 
either  exotics  from  warmer  climates,  or  indigenous  plants 
improved  by  careful  tillage  bestowed  on  successive  genera^ 
tions  of  them  for  many  centuries;  and  if  this  care  were  not 
constantly  employed,  the  plants  in  their  improved  state 
would  not  be  able^  to  bear  the  comparative  rigour  of  our 
climate,  but  would  speedily  degenerate  to  their  original,  or 
natural,  state. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  chief  object  of  all  tillage  is 
to  supply  the  growing  plants  with  constant  nourishment, 
by  the  frequent  moving  of  the  soil  about  them,  and  also  to 
prevent  their  being  robbed  of  that  food  by  weeds  growing 
among  them.      The  operations  required  to  eflfect  these 
objects,  can  only  be  carried  on  when  the  plants  are  placed 
with  great  regularity  in  straight  lines;  and  that  each  plant 
i:ny  be  accessible,  tliey  must  be  planted  in  small  patches, 
or  hedSy  of  earth,  with  walks  between  them.     Instead  of 
rowing  the  seed  of  many  vegetables  in  drills,  and  after- 
wards rooting  up  the  superabundant  ])lants,  (as  was  stated 
ill  a  preceding  article,)  to  he  the  mode  of  cultivating  turnips 
in  fields,  it  is  productive  of  more  economy  both  of  seed  and 
time,  as  well  as  of  more  benefit  to  their  8ubsef|uent  growth, 
to  sow  the  seed  closely  in  a  small  patch  of  ground,  and  to 
tranif plant  the  young  plants  when  arrived  at  a  certain  age. 
By  this  means  they  may  not  only  be  planted  in  their  proper 
beds  with  the  utmost  regularity,  but  there  is  also  another 
motive  for  adopting  this  plan. 

Every  plant  has    particular    seasons    at  which,  when 

frrowing  in  its  native  soil  or  in  its  native  cliinate»  the  various 

stages  of  its  development  take  place,  and  if  transferred  to 

a   less  genial  situation,  it  must  be  sheltered  during  its 

infancy  lh)m  the  severity  of  the  air;  adiled  to  which  these 

Buceessi^'o  stages  of  growth  in  all  plants  may  Ix?  accelerated 

within  certain  limits  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  in 

order  to  promote  the  germination  of  the  seed  and  its  early 

■nd  rapid  growth.    This  is  a  do:?irable  object,  in  order  to 

tticct  the  demands  of  those  who,  having  the  means  of 

purcbaiting  luxuries,  furnish  the  remuneration  due  to  those 

^vho  employ  their  care  and  skill  in  raising  early  produce  by 

forrecl  cultivation. 

The  artificial  heat  is  applied  in  various  manners,  according 
to  the  vegetable  and  to  the  mo<le  of  its  growth,  but  the  pre- 
luature  germination  of  the  seed  is  effected  by  sowing  it  on 
a  hot'bcd,  which  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner, 
^table-littor  (or  straw  which  has  been  saturated  with  the 
^ung,  &c.,  of  horses  and  cattle)  is  piled  with  care  and 
fejTuiarity  into  a  quadrangular  heap  tiat  at  the  top.  llie 
putrefactive  fermentation  which  speedily  ensues  in  such  a 
''nxture  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  evolves  a  quantity 
^f  beat  which  is  maintained  and  confined  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  mass :  on  this  heap  fine  mould  is  strewed,  to  the 
^epth  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  and  on  the  whole  n  frame 
is  put,  which  is  covered  over  with  matting,  or,  if  intended 
|o  be  permanent,  with  glass  lights.  Tlie  seed  being  sown 
in  this  mould,  the  heat  confined  by  the  frame  Qxcites  ger- 
mination, and  produces  rapid  growth  in  the  plant.  'When 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  open  air,  to  which  they  must  be 
gradually  habituated,  the  young  plants  are  taken  up  witli 
^very  care,  that  the  fine  fibres  of  their  roots  may  not  be 
Injured,  and  they  are  then  planted  in  the  bod  in  the  follow- 
^x\vr  manner. 

The  earth  being  broken  fine  by  digging  and  raking*,  a 

*  The  nrdeniag  raVe  k  shown  in  the  preceding  eat,  as  well  as 
^'^veral  other  tools  alluded  to  in  these  papers,  mi  the  hOe,  dibble, 
*"owel,  &c. 

'1  he  Hibhit  n  a  short  tMek  piece  of  round  wood,  tsperihg  to  a 

^')int,  and  '»  usually  made  out  of  the  handle  of  an  old  upadc;  if  the 

,       ^^i'it  ii  frhod  wiUi  iron,  the  tool  will  last  longer  and  eifccl  iU  object 

.*       '•io'*  readily. 

i         The  fowtl  resembles  that  used  by  bnckUyers  and  masons  in  siie 


line  ia  let  out  by  meant  of  a  gtring  itreteheid  betWfiiiTlwo 
pegs  or  iron  pins,  and  the  gardener  taking  the  plant  in  hi« 
left  hand,  with  the  dibble  in  his  right,  he  makes  a  perpen- 
dicular  hole  about  six  or  eight  inches  deep;  into  this  nole 
he  lets  tho  root  of  the  plant  descend,  till  the  junction  of  this 
stem  and  root,  or  tho  neck  of  the  plant,  is  level  with  the 

Cund.  He  then  pushes  in  the  fine  earth  to  fill  up  the 
e  again,  and  putting  the  dibble  in  obliquely,  at  a  small 
distance  firom  the  plant,  by  a  twist  of  the  tool  presses  the 
mould  close  up  to  the  root.  Without  this  precaution  tho 
plant  would  die,  if  the  fine  fibres  of  the  root,  instead  of 
being  in  close  contact  with  the  earth,  were  left  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  loose  pieces. 

The  plants  after  this  removal  will  languish  for  a  day  or 
two,  particularly  if  the  weather  l)e  hot  and  dry;  butUiey 
will  then  revive  and  grow  with  increased  >'igour,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  greater  space  from  which  their  roots  can 
derive  nourishment.  Plants  should  never  be  planted  out 
in  wet  weather,  or  when  the  earth  is  wet  from  recently  fallen 
rain,  for  the  mould  in  this  state  would,  after  being  worked, 
harden  into  a  mortar,  which  the  fibres  of  the  roots  could 
never  penetrate.  When  it  is  practicable,  the  operation 
should  be  performed  just  before  rain,  when  the  earth  is  too 
dry  for  it  to  adhere  at  all  in  clods  under  the  hoe  or  spade. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  transplanting,  when  the 
recently  mover!  plants  begin  to  grow  again,  the  earth 
should  be  hoed  or  dug  between  them,  ond,  if  necessary,  a 
little  should  be  drawn  up  the  stems.  Weeds  must  alwayi 
be  eradicated,  or  hoed  down  by  the  Dutch  or  Thrutt-hoe, 
as  soon  as  they  appear;  and  once  or  twice,  at  lea&t,  during 
the  growth  of  the  plan  Is,  the  earth  between  them  should 
be  dug  deeply,  except  the  plimts  are  vegetables  cultivated 
for  their  tup-ronts,  as  carrots,  parsnips,  beet,  &c.,  or  are 
bulb-bearing,  as  ouI-mis,  locks,  £i,v.  If  the  earth  M'ere  dug 
deeply  between  the  Ibrincr  class  of  plants,  the  roots  would 
forkf  or  throw  out  side  slwiots,  instead  of  growing  straight 
or  undiviiled  ;  and  the  last-nanuvl  kind  of  plants  would,  in 
such  a  case,  not  furni  large  and  lull  bulbs,  but  would  run 
to  neck. 

Many  kinds  of  vegetables  will  not  admit  of  transplanting, 
but  the  seed  must  be  sown  thinly,  in  straight  and  equi- 
distant drills ;  ond  when  the  young  plants  are  fairly  out  of 
the  ground,  they  must  bo  thinned  out  by  the  hoe  or  by 
hand,  leaving  single  plants  only  nt  such  distances  apart  aa 
they  will  require  to  be  at  when  they  are  fully  grown.  It 
should  be  mentioned  here,  that  nothing  is  so  prejudicial  to 
plants  as  allowing  them  to  be  too  close  together ;  more  pro* 
duce,  whether  it  be  in  roots,  leaves,  or  fruit,  is  obtained 
from  fine  healthy  plants,  that  have  had  sutHcient  room  to 
grow  in,  than  ftom  twice  their  number  grown  in  the  same 
space,  and,  consequently,  crowded  together. 

Peas,  scarlet-beans,  and  other  climbing-plants,  rcouire 
sticks  to  be  put  to  them  to  climb  up ;  the  sticks  usea  for 
this  purpose  are  the  loppings  of  voung  trees,  cuttings  of 
underw(x>d,  &c.,  with  the  smaller  branches  and  twiga  left 
on ;  these  sticks  are  set  on  dtich  side  of  the  row  of  peag, 
and  are  set  sloping  in  contrary  directions,  thus  forming  a 
lattice-work,  wliich  furnishes  support  for  every  shoot  to 
mount  up  by  means  of  its  tendrils. 

Celery  is  blanched,  by  planting  the  young  plants  at  the 
bottom  of  trenches,  dug  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  deep ;  in 
proportion  as  the  celery  grows,  tho  earth  which  was  taken 
out  of  the  trenches  is  put  back  again  with  care,  that  it  may 
not  get  into  the  heart  of  the  plants.  The  stems  growing 
thus  underground,  or  kept  from  the  light  and  air,  remain 
white,  or  oo  not  acquire  the  green  hue  of  herbaceous 
parts  of  plants  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  when  the  celery  has 
finished  growing,  and  in  ready  for  use,  it  will  be  found 
buried  in  tho  centre  of  elevatM  ridges,  the  intermediate 
furrows  being  caused  hj  the  removal  of  the  earth  to  form 
these.    The  plants  are  dug  out  as  wanted. 

Sea  Kale  is  blanched  by  remaining  constantly  covered 
during  its  growth  by  earthenware  pots,  made  tall  ex- 
pressly for  uiis  purpose.  The  pots  nave  a  small  cover 
which  takes  oflT  to  allow  of  the  progress  of  the  kale  being 
examined. 

and  general  figure,  only  it  is  made  of'iron  and  it  curved  round  a 
little,  instead  of  being  a  flat  piece  of  tempered  steel.  It  is  used  for 
taking  up  small  plants  with  a  ball  of  earth  round  their  rootn,  and  for 
resetting  them  by  making  a  hole  in  the  mould  to  receive  that  earth: 
by  this  mode  the  plant  receives  little  or  no  check  to  iia  growth 
in  consequence  of  this  removar,;  for  the  roots  remain  untouched 
during  llic  procfc«».  A  small  fork  like  a  dung-fork  i*  also  u«ed  to 
take  up  plants  will.,  or  to  stir  the  cartli  clo^e  to  them,  which  it  docs 
witboui  cutting  gr  injuring  the  roots  as  a  soade  ur  hoe  would  d 
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'  PUnte  that  gt«tw  oaiiy  m  the  tiiring,  or  which  are  pre- 
natnrdy  brought  forward  hf  foreing  im  hot-beds,  require 
to  b«  (helisreU  on  the  approach  of  fnwt.  A  very  alight 
eovering  is  sufficient  in  many  cases,  straw-litter  or  fcm- 
leaves  even  being  enough  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  earth,  and  when,  in  addition  to  these,  mats  of 
bass  are  spread  over  them,  the  frost  must  be  severe  that 
can  penetrate  to  the  plants  beneath. 

Single  plants  are  sheltered  by  covering  them  over  with 
garden-pots,  or  with  hand-glastei,  small  frames  made  of 
leail  or  iron,  in  which  panes  of  glass  are  inserted,  as  the 
casements  of  cottages  are  glased. 

POTATOBS. 

Tills  well-known  and  important  vegetable  hold*  an  inter- 
mediate  place  between  the  grain-bearing  plants,  which 
supply  us  with  flour  for  bread,  and  those  of  which  the 
leaves,  roots,  &c.,  are  consumed  as  food.  The  potato 
coDtaini  a  large  proportion  of  starch.  This  vegetable  prin- 
ciple abounds  moat  m  seeds;  and  of  all  seeds,  die  Certalia 
contain  the  most. 

The  potato  thrives  best  in  a  light,  dry,  loamy  toil,  and 
does  not  require  much  manure  of  any  kind.  This  plant 
is  never  raised  ttota  seed  fbr  a  crop,  but  small  pieces  of  the 
tubert,  or  potatoes,  are  cut  out,  each  having  a  bud,  or  eye, 
in  it.  These  pieces  are  called  ttU,  and  are  planted  in 
rows  in  March  er  April.  The  potato  requires  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  tillage  during  its  growth,  the  crop  must 
be  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds  by  frequent  boeings. 
and  the  weak  item  must  be  supported  by  having  the  earth 
drawn  up  about  it  when  the  plants  are  young.  The  crop 
is  gathered  in  October  or  November,  when  the  stalks 
begin  to  decay;  the  plants  are  dug  up,  and  the  tubers  taken 
off  from  the  roots.  Ifstored  in  acool,  dry  place,  the  potato 
will  keep  till  near  Midsummer  of  the  following  year,  though 
in  Spring  the  tuben  wilt  begin  to  put  forth  roots,  especially 
if  any  damp  gets  to  them.  Should  this  vegetation  proceed 
too  far,  the  mot  is  unfit  for  food,  in  consequence  of  the 
chemical  changes  brought  about  by  the  vegetable  vitality. 

The  potato  belongs  to  a  family  of  plants,  almost  every 
one  of  which  is,  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  poisonous. 
The  noxious  principles  generally  abound  in  the  frvit  or 
leaves,  while  ttie  roots,  and  the  subterranean  stems,  such  as 
the  potato,  are  commonly  innocent,  if  not  wbolesome,  when 
boiled;  but  so  tbrmidable  are  the  deleterious  properties  of 
the  order,  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  valuable  vegetable 
now  under  our  eonsideration,  the  water  in  which  it  has  been 
cooked  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  poisonous. 

Starch  in  considerable  quantities  is  obtained  from  pota- 
toes,  by  crushing  them,  and  well  washing  the  pulp  repeat- 
edly, in  eold  water,  till  alt  the  starch  is  extracted;  the  water 
then  must  be  evaporated,  or  deeanled  off,  and  the  starch 
will  be  left  nearly  pure. 

,  Thb  Pukcipal  Qardbn  Veoit&blu  which  saura 
FOR  Food 


Tub  great  variety  of  vegetable  productions  which  s> 
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food  to  man,  speaking  especially  of  those  which  he  cnlliTateL 
mov  bo  classed  under  a  few  great  division*.  confcnnsUy 
both  to  their  botanical  characters,  and  to  the  part  of  tba 
plant  which  is  consumed.     Though  thtOe  is  no  part  of  a 

iilant,  which,  in  different  species,  is  not  eaten,  yel,  h 
iimiing  a  considerable  portion  of  his  diet,  it  will  be  foand 
that  it  is  either  the  root,  the  item,  the  leaves,  or  the  fhitt, 
that  man  makes  use  of,  while  the  bark,  the  aaed,  the  flower, 
the  bud,  &c.,  of  other  speciea,  are  commcmly  used  only  u 
condiments,  or  sauces. 

Next  to  the  Cerealio,  the  seeds  of  that  order  of  planli, 
called  from  their  firuit,  Leguminotu,  contain  the  greatetf 
proportion  of  farina.  The  pea  and  the  beau  are  the  pio 
cipal  genera  of  the  order  employed  a*  fbod  by  man  in 
Europe. 

The  PRA  is  a  climbing  annual  plant  with  a  while  tlover; 
the  seed,  in  its  green,  or  unripe,  state,  constitute!  a  fi- 
vourite  dish,  but  for  this  purpose  it  is  cultivatad  as  a  gsrdta 
vegetable,  while  agriculture  can  alone  furnish  the  npa 
seed  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  demand  for  dry 
peas,  in  the  Navy,  in  Hospitals,  See.  The  pea  requizaa  a 
warm  soil,  the  crop  is  gathered  when  the  pod  is  quite  ripe 
and  dry,  the  seed  is  threshed  out,  the  stalks  and  leavei,  ot 
the  kimlm,  is  sometimes  given  to  cattle  as  fodder. 

The  seed  of  the  p^a  Iribe  divides  into  two  more  resililf 
than  most  seeds  containing  two  colyUdont,  or  seed  leaics. 
Splil-peta  are  produced  by  grinding  the  seed  lighUjr 
between  mill-stones,  or  plates  of  iron,  in  mills  constnictcd 
fbr  the  purpose ;  this  operation  frees  the  germ  of  the  seed 
from  the  skin  or  coats,  and  also  separates  the  fanner  into 
the  two  portions,  each  of  which  oonsUta  ot  an  undeveloped 
cotyledon. 

The  BiAIf.     This  name  is  given  to  different  sp«ciei  of 

flants,  tliough  all  belonging  to  the  Z^iuntnMt  order:  tho 
roai<6ean,  of  which  the  unripe  seed  alone  is  eaten  usrcge 
table,  is  a  species  of  the  eenus  Vicia,  or  Vetch;  ananoiiil, 
growing  to  the  height  of  ftom  two  to  three  ffeet,  which. 
unlike  the  other  species,  is  not  a  climbing  planL  The 
delightful  fragrance  of  its  black  and  white  flonn  ii 
familiar  to  every  one ;  but  the  principal  use  of  thi)  bein 
when  ripe,  is  as  fodder  for  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  poulhr. 
The  Trench  or  Haricot  bean  i*  a  dwaif  species,  and  Ibe 
Searlet-nmtUT,  in  Britain  one  of  the  most  universally 
cultivated  of  all  garden  vegeuble*,  is  another  spedet  oF 
the  same  genus  PAateoIiu;  the  whole  pod  or  fhiit  of  thew 
plants  is  eaten  before  it  is  ripe.  Both  are  oF  the  essiol 
culture,  but  they  must  not  be  sown  till  all  danger  of  liMt 

over.    There  are  numerous  varietiea,  and  some  of  Hum 

e  cultivated  for  food  in  nearly  every  country  of  the  worid 
where  gardening  is  practised. 

The  Tarb  and  the  Lentil  are  species  of  the  gensi 
£nwm,  and  are  used  as  food  in  some  continental  couptriH, 
but  in  England  they  are  only  cullivated  fbr  fodder. 

The  Leguminous  order  contain  but  few  poaitiveli  on     , 
wbolesome  or  poisonous  genera;  among  these  the  JWiyW 
Labvrnum,  and  Orobui,  are  best  known  for  their  heauiihl    | 
or  fragrant  flowers,  which  are  such  universal  h 
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CORK,  AND  THE  CORK  TREE. 

'"bat  most  useful  substance  called  Cork,  is  the  thick, 

spongy,  external  bark,  of  a  species  of  oak,  the  Queraia 

*i'btr.     TTie  tree,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties, — 

^iftniely,   the  broad-leaved,  and   the   narrow-leaved, 

Skvws  to  the  height  of  upwarda  of  thirty  feet,  and  is 

*    mtive  of  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  France,  of 

^)>ain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Barbaryi  it  bears  a  strong 

''^sembltmce  to  the  evergreen  oak,  {Querau  ilex,)  and 

*  Stains  to  a  great  age.     When  arrived  at  a  certain 

*^»te    of  matarity,  it  sheds  its  bark  naturally,  but 

^le  quality  of  the  bark  so  separated  is  inferior  to 

^:3at  which  is  obtained  by  removing  it  at  a  proper 

^  Period.    The  tame  cork  is  the  produce  of  the  broad- 

Tou  VII. 


leaved  tree,  and  the  chief  supply  of  it  is  obtained 
from  Catalonia  in  Spain. 

The  bark  of  the  Cork-tree,  which  is  an  evergreen,  is 
rough  and  spongy  on  the  tmnk  and  main  branches, 
smooth  and  gray  on  the  smaller  branches,  and  white 
and  downy  on  the  young  shoots.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  bright  colour,  oval-shaped,  with  indented  edges; 
they  are  smooth  on  the  upper,  and  downy  on  the 
under  side.  They  grow  alternately  on  the  branches, 
on  very  rough,  though  strong  footstalksj  and,  indeed, 
they  differ  very  little  from  many  forms  of  the  ilex. 
The  acorns  of  the  Cork-tree  are  longisb,  smooth,  and 
brown  when  ripe,  and  of  the  size  and  sh^K  of  soum 
of  OUT  common  acoma  to  which  ther  are  90  much 
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alike,  as  when  mixed  together,  not  to  be  distinguish- 
able. The  Narrow -leaved  Cork-tree  is  only  a  variety 
oY  the  common  sort. 

The  best  cork  of  commerce  is  taken  from  the 
oldest  trees,  the  hark  of  the  young  trees  being 
too  porous  for  use.  They  are,  nevertheless,  barked 
before  they  are  twenty  years  old}  and  this  first 
barking  is  necessary,  to  make  way  for  the  succes- 
sion of  a  better,  it  being  observable,  that,  after 
every  stripping,  the  bark  increases  in  value.  The 
first  crop  is  thin,  hard,  full  of  fissures,  and  conse- 
quently of  little  value.  The  cork  is  the  bark  which 
the  tree  pushes  outwards,  as  is  common  to  all  trees  j 
but  in  the  Cork-tree,  the  outer  bark  is  thicker  and 
larger,  and  in  greater  quantity,  and  more  easily 
removed.  When  removed,  the  liber,  or  inner  bark, 
appears  below  it,  and  from  this  the  cork  is  reproduced 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  trees  are  generally 
peeled  over  once  in  ten  years. 

In  the  collecting  of  cork,  it  is  customary  to  slit  it 
with  a  knife,  at  certain  distances,  in  a  perpendicular 
direction  from  the  top  of  the  tree  to  the  bottom  5 
and  to  make  two  incisions  across,  one  near  the  top, 
and  the  other  near  the  bottom,  of  the  trunk.  For 
the  purpose  of  stripping  off  the  bark,  a  curved  knife, 
with  a  handle  at  each  end,  is  used.  Sometimes  it  is 
stripped  in  pieces  the  whole  length,  and  sometimes  in 
shorter  pieces,  cross  cuts  being  made  at  certain  inter- 
vals. In  some  instances,  the  perpendicular  and 
transverse  incisions  are  made,  and  the  cork  is  left 
upon  the  trees,  until,  by  the  growth  of  the  new  bark 
beneath,  it  becomes  sufficiently  loose  to  be  removed 
by  the  hand.  After  the  pieces  are  detached,  they  are 
soaked  in  water,  and  when  nearly  dry  are  placed 
over  a  fire  of  coals,  which  blackens  their  external 
surface.  By  the  latter  operation,  they  are  rendered 
smooth,  and  all  the  smaller  blemishes  are  thereby 
concealed;  the  larger  holes  and  cracks  are  filled  up 
by  the  introduction  of  soot  and  dirt.  They  are  next 
loaded  with  weights  to  make  them  even,  and  subse- 
quently are  dried  and  stacked,  or  packed  in  bales  for 
exportation. 

The  uses  of  cork  were  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  were  nearly  the  same  to  which  it  is  applied  by 
us.  Its  elasticity  renders  it  peculiarly  serviceable  for 
the  stopping  of  vessels  of  different  kinds,  and  thus 
preventing  either  the  liquids  therein  contained  from 
running  out,  or  the  external  air  from  passing  in. 
The  use  of  cork  for  stopping  glass  bottles  is  generally 
considered  to  have  been  introduced  about  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  practice  of  employing  this  substance 
for  jackets  to  assist  in  swimming,  is  very  ancient; 
and  it  has  been  applied  in  various  ways  towards  the 
preservation  of  life  when  endangered  by  shipwreck. 

The  cork-jacket,  revived  from  an  old  German  dis- 
covery, to  preserve  the  lives  of  persons  in  danger  of 
drowning,  is  constructed  as  follows :  Pieces  of  cork, 
about  three  inches  long  fey  two  wide,  and  the  usual 
thickness  of  the  bark,  are  enclosed  between  two 
pieces  of  strong  cloth  or  canvass,  and  formed  like  a 
jacket  without  sleeves ;  the  pieces  of  cloth  are  sewed 
together  round  each  piece  of  cork,  to  keep  them  in 
their  proper  situations  -,  the  lower  part  of  the  jacket, 
about  the  hips,  is  made  like  the  same  part  of  women*s 
stays,  to  give  freedom  to  the  legs  in  swimming  -,  it 
is  made  sufficiently  large  to  fit  a  stout  man,  and  is 
secured  to  the  body  by  two  or  three  strong  straps 
sewed  far  back  on  each  side,  and  tied  before;  the 
strings  are  thus  placed,  to  enable  any  wearer  to 
tighten  it  to  his  own  convenience. 

The  floats  of  nets  used  for  fishing  are  frequently 
made  of  cork.  Pieces  fastened  together  make  buoys, 
which,  by  floating  on  Uxe  surface  of  the  water,  afford 


direction  for  vessels  in  harbours,  rivers,  aud  other 
places. 

In  some  parts  of  Spain,  it  is  customary  to  line  the 
walls  of  houses  with  cork,  which  renders  them  warm, 
and  prevents  the  admission  of  moisture.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  frequently  made  coffins  of  it.  On  account 
of  its  lightness,  cork  is  used  for  false  legs ;  and  from 
its  being  impervious  to  water,  it  is  sometimes  placed 
between  the  soles  of  shoes,  to  keep  out  moisture. 
When  burnt,  it  constitutes  that  light  black  substance 
known  by  the  name  of  Spanish  Black. 

In  the  cutting  of  corks  for  use,  the  only  tool  em- 
ployed is  a  very  broad,  thin,  and  sharp  knife;  and,  as 
the  cork  tends  very  much  to  blunt  this,  it  is  sharpened 
on  a  board,  by  one  whet  or  stroke  on  each  side,  after 
every  cut,  and  now  and  then  upon  a  common  whet- 
stone. The  corks  for  bottles  are  cut  lengthwise  of 
the  bark,  and  consequently  the  pores  lie  across. 
Bungs,  and  corks  of  large  size,  are  cut  in  a  contrary 
direction :  the  pores  in  these  are  therefore  downward, 
— a  circumstance  which  renders  them  much  more 
defective  than  the  others,  in  stopping  out  the  air. 
The  parings  of  cork  are  carefully  kept,  and  sold  to 
the  makers  of  Spanish  black. 

The  importation  of  cork  in  a  manufactured  state, 
into  this  country  is  virtually  prohibited  by  a  very 
high  duty ;  and  the  import  duty  upon  it  in  a  rough 
state  is  also  considerable,  being  eight  shillings  per 
hundred  weight.  The  price  of  cork,  including  the 
duty,  varies  according  to  its  quality,  from  20/.  to  701. 
per  cwt. 

The  Cork-tree  is  rare  in  this  country;  that  from 
which  our  engraving  is  taken,  is  in  the  garden  of  the 
Bishop  of  London's  palace  at  Fulham. 


It  is  singular  how  beautifully  the  state  and  capabilities  ot 
inanimate  nature,  and  the  nature  of  man,  are  adapted  to 
each  other.  How  the  devices  and  desires  of  our  hearts 
are  provided  with  a  something  whereupon  to  fix;  bo7 
much  is  given  that  we  could  not  create,  but  that  we  can 
assist,  and  mould,  and  form,  and  fashion,  after  our  will,  into 
those  useful  or  exquisite  shapes  which  our  necessities 
demand,  or  our  cultivated  tastes  teach  us  to  consider  beau- 
tiful. Enough  is  done  for  us  to  give  us  power,  enough  is 
left  undone  to  give  us  employment;  nor  is  it  possible 
almost  to  arrive  at  that  degree  of  improvement,  that  will 
forbid  further  hope.  Nature  herself  crowns  our  b^t 
efiforts  with  new  and  unlooked-for  beauty,  and  we  still 
trust,  and  justly  so,  that  if  our  industry  rail  not,  neither 
will  her  reward. 


THE   VISIBLE    CREATION. 

The  God  of  nature  and  of  grace 

In  all  his  works  appears ; 
His  goodness  through  the  earth  we  tracer 

His  grandeur  in  the  spheres. 

Behold  this  fair  and  fertile  globe. 

By  him  in  wisdom  plaJin'd  ; 
*Twas  He  who  girded,  Kke  a  TohOf 

The  ocean  round  the  land. 

lift  to  the  finnament  your  eye, 

Thither  Uis  path  pui-sue ; 
His  glory,  boundless  as  the  sky, 

Overwhelms  the  wandering  \'iew; 

The  forests  in  His  strength  rejoice; 

Hark !  en  the  evening  breeze, 
As  once  of  old,  the  Loi-d  God's  voice 

Is  heard  among  the  trees. 

His  blessings  fall  in  plenteous  showen 

Upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
That  teems  with  foliage,  fruit,  and  flowery 

And  rings  with  infant  mirth. 

If  God  hath  made  tliis  world  so  feir. 

Where  sin  and  death  abound; 
How  beautiful,  beyond  compare, 

Will  Paiudise  be  found !— JaWES  Mowtgomejit, 


'A  -• 
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LUDOVICO  CORNARO. 

LvDOYico  CoRNARO  WES  a  Venetian  of  noble  family, 
whose  history  affords  one  of  the  most  memorable 
instances  on  record  of  the  effects  of  temperance  and 
sobriety  in  prolonging  life.  He  was  bom  in  1467 ; 
and  in  his  early  youth,  it  appears,  he  was  guilty  of 
excesses,  which  brought  on  him  many  and  grievous 
disorders,  and  rendered  his  existence  precarious  and 
miserable,  from  his  thirty-fifth  to  his  fortieth  year. 
At  that  time,  his  physicians  told  him  there  was  but 
one  way  left  for  the  restoration  of  his  health ;  and 
this  was  a  regular  and  moderate  way  of  living.  Cor- 
Daro  immediately  entered  on  his  new  regimen  5  but, 
at  first,  he  found  it  disagreeable,  and  wanted  resolution 
to  pursue  it  with  steadiness.  The  return  of  his 
maladies,  however,  warned  him  that  he  could  not 
trespass  on  his  constitution  with  impunity ;  and,  at 
length,  ho  grew  confirmed  in  a  settled  course  of  tem- 
perance, by  which  he  was  enabled  to  cast  off  all  his 
maladies,  and  to  attain  the  extraordinary  age  of 
ninety-eight  years,  in  health  of  body,  and  serenity 
and  cheerfulness  of  mind. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  small  quantity  of  food  on 
which  Comaro  subsisted,  we  may  mention  what  he 
records  of  himself,  that,  when  he  was  seventy-eight 
'  ears  old,  he  was  urged  by  the  advice  of  his  physi- 
cians, and  the  daily  importunity  of  his  friends,  to  add 
something  to  his  usual  stint  aud  measiu'e  of  food. 
He  long  resisted,  urging   the  Italian  proverb,  'He 
that  will  eat  much,  let  him  eat  little; — because,  by 
eating  little,  he  will  prolong  his  life.'     However,  he 
says,  "  To  avoid  obstinacy,  and(  to  gratify  my  friends, 
at  length  I  yielded,  and  permitted  the  quantity  of  ray 
meat    to  be  increased,  yet  two  ounces  only.     For, 
whereas,  before,  the  measure  of  my  whole  day's  meat, 
namely,  my  bread,  and  eggs,  and  flesh,  and  broth, 
was  twelve  ounces  exactly  weighed,  I  increased  the 
quantity  two  ounces  more  5  and  the  measure  of  my 
drink,  which  was  before  fourteen  ounces,   I  made 
sixteen.     This  addition,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  wrought 
so  much  upon  me,  that  from  a  cheerful  and  merry 
man,  I  became  melancholy  and  choleric,  so  that  all 
things  were  troublesome  to  me  -,  neither  did  I  know 
what  I  did  ,or  said.     On  the  twelfth  day^  a  pain  in 
the  side  took  me,  which  held  me  two  and  twenty 
hours.    On  the  back  of  it  came  a  terrible  fever,  which 
continued   thirty-five   days   and    nights;    although, 
aft^r  the  fifteenth  day  it  became  less  and  less ;  besides 
all  this,  I  could  not  sleep,  no  not  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  J  whereat  all  gave  me  for  dead.     Nevertheless, 
I,  by  the  grace  of  God,  cured  myself  only  by  return- 
ing to  my  former   course  of  dietj   although  I  was 
now  seventy-eight  years  old,  and  my  body  spent  with 
extreme  leanness,  and  the  season  of  the  year  was 
winter  and  most  cold  air :  and  I  am  confident  that, 
ncder  God,  nothing  holp  me  but  that  exact  rule, 
vhich  I  had  so  long  continued." 

To  show  what  a  security  a  life  of  temperence  is 

ai^aiust  the  ill  effects  of  hurts  and  disasters,  Coruaro 

relates  an  accident  which  befell  him  when  he  was 

very  old.     One  day,  being  overturned  in  his  chariot, 

lie  was  dragged  by  the  horses  a  considerable  way 

"pon  the  ground.     His  head,  his  arms,  his  whole 

^C)dy,  were  very  much  bruised,  and  one  of  his  ancles 

^^"as  put  out  of  joint.     He  was  carried  home ;  and 

^^e  physicians,  seeing  how  much  he  was  injured,  con- 

^*^  dered  it  impossible  that  he  should  Hve  three  days ; 

^  ^t,  by  bleeding  and  evacuating  medicines,  he  pre- 

*^ntly  recovered  his  health  and  strength. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  observation  that  the  extreme 
^^^stemiousness   of  Comaro  had  not,   in  the   least 
degree,  the  effect  of  rendering  him  morose  or  melan- 
choly.    On  the   contrary,  no  man  seems  more  to 


have  enjoyed  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life.  He  says 
of  himself,  "I  am  ever  cheerful,  merry,  and  wclt- 
contented,  free  from  all  troubles  and  troublespn;e 
thoughts,  in  whose  place  joy  and  peace  have  taken 
up  their  standing  in  my  heart.  I  am  not  weary  of 
life,  which  I  pass  in  great  delight.  I  cdnfer  with 
worthy  men,  excellent  in  wit,  learning,  behaviour, 
and  other  virtues.  When  I  oannot  have  thei^  com- 
pany, I  give  myself  to  the  readji^  of  some  learned 
book,  and  afterwards  to  writing,  making  my  aim 
in  all  things  how  I  may  help  others  to  the  farthest 
of  my  powers."  He  prided  himself  on  having  such 
a  portion  of  life  and  spirit  left  within  him,  that  at  the 
age  of  eighty- three  he  wrote  a  comedy  "fuH  ot 
innocent  mirth  and  pleasantry."  He  mentions  his 
excursion«  for  the  sake  of  seeing  his  friends,  and  of 
conversing  with  the  adepts  in  all  arts  and  sciences, — 
architects,  painters,  statuaries,  musician^,  and  even 
husbandmen.  He  speaks  with  great  complacency  of 
his  visits  to  his  various  residences,  arid  of  his  taste 
and  skill  in  improving  them.  Of  one  of  these  resi- 
dences, in  particular,  he  says,  "At  other  times,  I 
repair  to  a  villa  of  mine,  seated  in  the  valley :  which 
is,  therefore,  very  pleasant,  because  many  roads 
thither  are  so  ordered,  that  they  all  meet  and  end  in 
one  fair  spot  of  ground,  in  the  midst  whereof  is  a 
church  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  place.  This 
place  is  washed  by  the  river  Brenta,  on  both  sides 
whereof  are  great  and  fruitful  fields,  well  manured, 
and  adorned  with  many  habitations.  In  former  times 
it  was  not  so,  because  the  place  was  moorish  and  un- 
healthy, fitter  for  beasts  than  men  ;  but  I  drained  the 
ground,  and  made  the  air  good :  whereupon  men 
flocked  thither,  and  built  houses  with  happy  success. 
By  this  means  the  place  is  come  to  the  perfection 
that  we  now  see  it  isj — so  that  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
have  both  given  God  a  temple,  and  men  to  worship 
him  in  it  5  the  memory  whereof  is  exceeding  delight- 
ful to  me."  And  in  another  place,  he  says  of  himself, 
"  That  no  pleasure  may  be  wanting  to  my  old  age,  I 
please  myself  daily  with  contemplating  that  immor- 
tality, which  I  think  I  see  in  the  succession  of  my 
posterity.  For  every  time  I  return  home,  I  meet 
eleven  grandchildren,  all  the  offspring  of  one  father 
and  mother ;  all  in  fine  health ;  all,  as  far  as  I  can 
discern,  apt  to  learn,  and  of  good  behaviour.  I  am 
often  amused  with  their  singing;  nay,  I  often  sing 
with  them,  because  my  voice  is  louder  and  clearer 
now  than  ever  it  was  in  my  life  before.  These  are 
the  delights  and  comforts  of  my  old  age ;  from 
which,  I  presume,  it  appears  that  the  life  I  spend  is 
not  a  dead,  morose,  and  melancholy  life  5  but  a  living, 
active,  pleasant  life,  which  I  would  not  exchange  with 
the  robustest  of  those  youths  who  indulge  and  riot 
in  all  the  luxury  of  the  senses,  because  I  know  them 
to  be  exposed  to  a  thousand  diseases,  and  a  thousand 
kinds  of  death." 

These  extracts  are  taken  from  several  discourses 
by  Cornaro  on  the  advantages  of  a  temperate  life  -, 
the  last  of  which, — containing  a  lively  description  of 
the  health,  vigour,  and  perfect  use  of  his  senses, 
which  he  had  the  happiness  of  enjoying  at  so  ad- 
vanced a  period  of  life, — he  wrote  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one.  This  virtuous  and  happy  old  man  at 
length  expired  without  pain,  by  a  gradual  decay  of 
nature,  April  26th,  1566,  aged  ninety-eight.  One  of 
his  discourses  has  been  rendered  into  English  by  our 
excellent  George  Herbert  j  and  there  is  a  short,  but 
pleasing  account  of  him  in  the  195th  number  of  the 
Spectator.  C. 

As  daylight  can  he  seen  throuf^h  small  holes,  so  do  tittle 

things  show  a  person  s  character. Drew. 
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THE  DIAMOND. 

The  diainond  is  the  hardest  and  moit  VBlnable  of 
the  precious  stones,  and  for  many  years  was  considered 
indestnictible  by  fire,  or  any  other  means :  modem 
chemistry,  however,  has  proved  that  at  a  heat  rather 
below  that  required  to  melt  silver  it  is  ^adually 
dissipated,  or  burnt.  When  the  product  of  this  com- 
bustion was  examined,  it  was  found  to  be  precisely 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  destruction  of  a  piece 
of  charcoal,  of  equal  size,  by  the  same  means.  The 
same  principle,  therefore,  namely,  a  small  quantity  of 
the  gas  called  carbon,  which  when  in  an  aeriform 
state  destroys  life,  produces,  when  acted  upon  in 
different  ways  in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature,  two 
substances  so  perfectly  unlike  each  other  as  charcoal 
and  the  diamond, — the  one  consumed  as  fuel,  and  the 
other  prized  at  so  high  a  rate  as  to  be  purchased  for 
sums  of  money  equal  to  princely  fortunes. 

In  former  times,  all  the  diamonds  that  were  known 
were  brought  from  different  parts  of  India,  particu- 
lasly  from  the  famous  mines  of  Golconda,  near 
Hyderabad,  the  present  capital  of  the  Deccan,  in 
HindoBtan ;  the  Islands  of  Molucca  and  Borneo 
have  also  produced  many  valuable  stones;  they  are 
always  found  in  an  alluvial  soil,  generally  gravel, 
resting  on  granite,  and  not  imbedded  in  any  other 
substance,  but  appearing  like  small  pebbles  with  the 
surface  flattened  in  many  parts. 

The  diamond  mines  of  Golconda  are  now  so  far 
exhausted,  as  to  be  considered  not  worth  the  expense 
of  working.  The  diamonds  which  are  now  brought 
to  Europe  are  chiefly  from  tbe  Brazils. 

When  Brazilian  diamonds  were  first  imported,  the 
drcumstance  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  dealers  in 
East  Indian  gems,  and  a  prejudice  was  unjustly  raised 
against  the  produce  of  these  newly- discovered  mines ; 
and  althongh  subsequent  trials  have  proved  the 
diwnonds  of  Brazil  to  be  folly  equal  to  those  of  the 


East,  so  difficnit  is  it  to  remove  a  prejudice  when  once 
it  is  raised,  that  to  the  present  day  the  diamonds  of 
Brazil  arc  considered  by  some  people  to  be  of  u 
inferior  kind.  In  the  first  instance,  tbe  feeling  vii 
so  strong,  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  price  forthnr 
stones,  the  merchants  of  Brazil  were  in  the  habit  of 
sending  their  cargo  in  the  first  instance  to  Goa,  thil 
it  might  be  rc-iraportcd  from  that  place  into  Europe 
as  the  production  of  the  eastern  world.  Fomieriy, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  in  diamonds  vH 
monopolized  by  the  Dutch,  and  at  present  the  cuttiif 
and  polishing  of  these  gems  is  iu  general  perfnrDiM 
in  Holland,  un  account  of  the  lower  price  of  labcur; 
but  the  English  workman  is  nevertheless  considered 
much  superior.  The  manner  of  the  discovery  of 
diamonds  in  Brazil  may  be  considered  a  very  R- 
markable  event.  ^ 

"  About  a  century  ago,  that  part  of  Brazil  calltd 
Serro  de  Frio  was  explored  for  gold,  and  in  searching 
for  this  precious  metal,  some  singular  substances, 
resembling  pebbles,  were  occasionally  met  with,  in 
regular  geometric  forms.  The  peculiar  hue  and  lustre 
of  some  particular  specimens  attracted  the  notice 
of  tbe  negroes,  who  showed  them  to  their  masters,  u 
pretty  shining  pebbles.  When  met  with  they  were 
preserved.nnd  graduallycamc  into  fashion,  as counleni 
in  playing  at  cards. 

"  In  this  state  the  gems  remained  for  some  time, 
until  an  officer  arrived,  who  had  been  in  India,  and 
was  reputed  to  be  a  great  mathematician.  At  the 
social  parties  which  he  visited  these  pretty  coantcn 
attracted  his  notice.  Having  obtained  some,  he  ex- 
amined them  more  minutely  when  alone,  and  n) 
particularly  struck  with  their  geometrical  symmebT 
of  form.  He  compared  them  with  common  pebbln 
of  the  same  hulk,  to  which  he  found  they  bore  >» 
resemblance. 

"  The  officer  already  mentioned  coDceired  the  idn 
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of  veigbing  one  of  theae  counters  against  a  pebble 
of  eqoal  size,  and  having  done  so,  be  found  that 
the  weigbt  of  the  ooe  considerably  exceeded  that 
of  the  other.  He  then  tried  to  uialie  an  impres- 
sion on  one  by  rubbing  it  on  a  stone  with  water, 
but  it  resisted  all  his  efforts,  while  a  flat  surface 
iras  produced  on  the  pebble  by  the  labour  of  a 
few  minutes.  He  sent  a  handful  of  these  counters 
by  a  friend,  to  Lisbon,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
•.hem  examined;  these  were  given  to  the  lapidaries 
iwho  never  work  diamonds,  and,  perhaps,  bad 
Lever  seen  one  in  its  native  state) ;  they  could 
cnly  say  the  stones  were  too  hard  for  their  tools. 
At  length,  by  mere  accident,  the  Dutch  consul  saw 
tkem,  and  gave  his  opinion  that  they  were  diamonds. 
Some  were  immediately  forwarded  to  Holland,  where 
they  were  manufactured  into  brilliants,  and  pro- 
nounced to  be  diamonds  equal  in  quality  to  those 
from  Golcontia  or  any  other  -part  of  India.  The  re- 
tnming  fleet  carried  this  favourable  news  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  whence  it  was  rapidly  communicated  to  the 
interior,  and  fortunate  was  the  man  who  could  pro- 
cure a  lai^  share  of  these  hitherto  pretty  pebbles, 
but  now  diamonds.  They  were  quickly  bought  up, 
and  the  counters  which  had  for  a  year  or  two  been 
carelessly  handed  about,  became  the  property  of 
three  or  four  individuals  in  as  many  days." 

The  art  of  cutting,  splitting,  sawing,  or  poltRbing 
diamonds  requires  great  skill,  practice,  and  patience. 
"  It  is  seldom,"  says  Mr.  Mawe,  "  that  the  same  work- 
man is  a  proficient  iu  all  these  branches,  but  he  gene- 
rally confines  himself  to  one.  In  cutting  and  polishing 
a  diamond,  the  workman  has  two  objects  in  view;  first, 
to  remove  any  flaws  or  imperfections  that  may  exist 
in  the  stone,  and  secondly,  to  divide  its  surface  into 
a  number  of  regularly- shaped  polygons.  The  re- 
moval of  flaws  seems  to  be  the  most  material  object, 
since  the  smallest  speck  in  some  particular  parts  of 
the  stone  is  infinitely  multiplied  by  reflection  front 
the  numerous  polished  surfaces  of  the  gem. 

"  When  the  shape  of  the  rough  stone  is  particularly 
unfavourable,  the  workman  has  to  resort  to  the 
hazardous  operation  of  splitting.  The  rule  by  which 
the  proper  place  is  discovered  at  which  to  apply  the 
requisite  force  is  made  a  great  mystery  of :  but,  per- 
haps, like  many  other  mechanical  arts,  it  depends  as 
much  on  the  dexterity  acquired  by  constant  practice, 
as  on  scientific  knowledge ;  and  in  that  case  the 
workman  himself,  although  a  perfect  adept  h\  his 
business,  would  find  himself  unable  to  impart  the 
knowledge  he  was  in  possession  of, 

"  When  the  direction  in  which  it  is  to  be  spilt  is 
decided  on,  it  is  marked  by  a  line  cut  with  a  s^rp  *  : 
the  stone  is  afterwards  fixed  by  strong  cement  in  the 
proper  position  in  a  stick,  and  then  by  the  application 
of  a  tpiUting-knife,  the  section  is  effected  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  smart  blow." 

Sometimes,  when  the  section  must  cross  the  crys- 
tallized structure  of  the  gem,  recourse  must  be  bad  to 
taming;  this  is  performed  as  follows. 

The  diamond  is  cemented  to  a  small  block  of 
wood  which  is  fixed  firmly  to  a  table,  and  a  Une  is 
made  with  a  sharp  where  the  division  is  intended 
to  take  place,  which  is  afterwards  filled  with  diamond- 
lowder  and  olive-oil :  the  sawing  is  then  commenced, 
*id  if  the  stone  is  large,  the  labour  of  eight  or  ten 
nonths  is  sometimes  required  to  complete  the 
oi^ration.  The  saw  is  made  of  fine  brass  or  iron- 
wit-,  attached  to  the  two  ends  of  a  piece  of  cane  or 
whiebone,  the  teeth  being  formed  by  the  particles 
of  ibmond-powder,  which  become  imbedded  in  the 
wire  ^  soon  as  it  is  applied  to  the  line. 


The  cutting  the  facets  on  the  surface  of  the  rough 
etone  is  a  work  of  labour  and  skill ;  the  polishing  ia 
performed  in  a  mill,  which  is  an  extremely  simple 
machine. 

Diamonds  are  cut  (generally  on  account  of  the 
shape  of  the  rough  stone)  in  various  ways,  and 
assume  different  names  in  consequence ;  as  a  brilliant, 
a  rose,  a  table,  and  a  lasqne  diamond  :  of  these  the 
brilliant  is  the  most  splendid,  from  the  brilliancy  and 
number  of  its  reflections  and  refractions. 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  an  account  of  some 
of  the  largest  known  diamonds. 

The  Pitt,  or  R^ent  Diamond,  ia  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Malacca;  it  was 
purohased  by  Thomas  Pitt, 
Esq.t,  when  governor  of  St 
George,  in  the  East  Indies, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
for  20,400/.,  and  weighed, 
when  raw,  410  carats},  and 
whencutl36{caratE.  Itwaa 

brought  to  London,  cut  as  "■  ""■  "•  mmur  DiimBn. 
a  brilliant,  and  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for 
the  King  of  France,  in  1717,  for  135,000/.;  5000/. 
were  spent  in  the  negotiation,  &c.,  the  cutting  occu- 
pied two  years,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  3000/. ;  the 
fragments  were  worth  several  thousands,  and  the 
diamond  has  since  been  valued  at  400,000/.  Buona- 
parte placed  it  in  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  It  is  still 
preserved  among  the  jewels  of  France. 
The  Pigott  Diamond  weighs 
I  carats,  and  is  valued  at 
40,000/.  About  twenty  years 
ago  it  was  disposed  of  by  lottery, 
and  became  the  property  of  a 
yonng  man,  who  sold  it  at  a  low 
price.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
lately  sold  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  for  30,000/, 

The  Austrian  Diamond  weighs  above  1304  carats.  It 
belongs  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  was  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 


The  Nassuc  Diamond  weighs  79  carats  2*  grams. 
It  was  among  the  spoils  taken  during  the  Mahratta 
war,  and  is  valued  at  30,000/,  It  is  a  diamond  of  great 
purity,  hut  of  bad  form. 

The  Grand  Russian  Diamond 
is  said  to  have  been  the  eye  of 
an   Indian  idol,   and  to  have 
been  stolen  from  thence  by  a 
French,  some  say  an  Irish,  sol- 
dier, who  sold  it  to  the  captain 
of  a  ship  for  2000/.,  and  the     ' 
captain  again  disposed  of  it  in 
Europe  for  20,000/.    At  length 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  mer- 
chant,  who  sold  it  to  Prince    o"""  nfinAH  rt.mtjn.. 
Orloff,   for  the  late  Empress  of  Russia,    Catherine, 
for  90,000/.   in  cash,  an  annuity  of  4000/.,  and  a 
patent  of  nobility.     Its  weight  is  1 93  carats. 
fWe. 


ortal  Eul  of  Cfaaihan, 
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FAMILUR    ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    NATURAL 

PHENOMENA. 

No.  XV.     Water  in  the  state  op  Vapour. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  see  water  in  a  sensible 
form,  either  fluid  or  solid,  as  in  rain,  ice,  hail,  snow, 
fog,  and  the  like,  that  every  one  is  surprised  when 
he  is  made  conscious,  for  the  first  time,  that  water 
may  really  be  found  in  the  condition  of  a  perfectly 
invisible  vapour.  Yet,  whoever  has  seen  a  bottle 
brought  out  of  a  cellar  im  tt  warm  day,  or  observed 
the  effect  produced,  when  the  windows  of  a  carriage 
are  first  drawn  up,  and  particularly  persons  wearing 
spectacles,  the  glasses  of  which  are  suddenly  dimmed 
by  steam  upon  entering  a  heated  room,  must  have 
noticed  enough  to  convince  him  that  such  is  the  case. 
In  such  instances,  the  colder  surface  of  the  glass 
condenses  the  vapour  of  water,  previously  invisible  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  renders  it  bcnsible.  All 
the  great  changes  of  sunshine,  cloud,  and  storm, — the 
various  hues  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun, — the  halos 
which  occasionally  surround  the  sun  and  moon, — are 
all  influenced  or  occasioned  by  the  vapour  of  water 
diffused  throughout  the  atmosphere. 

The  vapour  of  water,  however,  in  its  simplest  form, 
is  perfectly  invisible.  It  exists,  as  we  have  s^eu  in  a 
previous  number*,  mixed  with  the  other  gaseous 
matters  which  compose  the  atmosphere,  and  diffused 
over  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  Every  substance 
which  contains  water  is  capable  also  of  permitting 
it  to  evaporate.  Not  only  large  masses  of  water,  as 
seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  as  well  as  ice,  but  every 
portion  of  vegetation,  all  soils,  even  those  which 
appear  the  driest,  are  continually  permitting  some 
portion  of  watery  vapour  to  escape  from  them.  The 
quantity  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  at  any  given 
time  is  influenced  by  a  variety  of  causes  j  but  the 
presence  of  such  a  vapour  is  most  important  for  many 
purposes.  Dew,  which  is  formed  by  the  condensation 
of  the  vapour  of  water  upon  the  leaves  and  other 
parts  of  plants  t,  affords  nourishment  to  vegetation 
when  no  rain  falls  3  and  a  certain  quantity  of  vapour 
of  water  is  essential  to  the  health  of  man.  In  some 
hospitals,  when  they  were  first  warmed  by  heated  air, 
it  was  found  that  the  inmates  suffered  from  their 
skin  cracking  and  peeling  off,  as  in  very  hot  climates ; 
but  the  inconvenience  was  immediately  removed, 
when  vessels  of  water  were  placed  in  several  parts  of 
the  building,  which,  by  evaporation,  supplied  the 
requisite  quantity  of  moisture  to  the  air. 

The  quantity  of  evaporation  going  on  constantly  is 
far  greater  than  is  usually  conceived.  In  a  hard 
frost,  a  lump  of  ice  or  snow  will  be  observed  sensibly 
to  diminish,  especially  if  a  brisk  wind  is  blowing  over 
it.  This  is  quite  independent  of  the  wasting  of  the 
frozen  substance  by  thawing.  In  fact,  snow  or  ice 
may  totally  disappear,  without  any  perceptible  thaw, 
simply  by  evaporation.  It  has  been  computed,  from 
actual  experiment,  that  an  acre  of  snow  evaporates 
four  thousand  gallons  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours. 
All  plants  exhale  vapour  5  and  some  much  more  than 
others.  Thorn  hedges  exhale  seven  times  as  much 
as  those  of  holly  5  and  a  cabbage  perspires  six  or 
seven  times  as  much  as  a  man  from  the  same  quantity 
of  surface. 

There  is,  however,  ^a  limit  to  the  power  of  evapora- 
tion 3  and  this  limit  is  fixed  by  the  temperature  of 
the  climate.  We  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  all  the  causes  which  occasion  the  difference  of 
temperature  in  different  places :  but  we  know  that 
there  are  certain  extremes  both  of  cold  and  heat 
which  are  not  surpassed.    Now  the  quantity  of  evapo- 

•  See  Saturday  Magmine,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  103, 149,336. 

*  ibid.  Vol.  IV.,  p.  117. 


ration  depends  upon  the  temperatare ;  so  that  if,  on 
the  coldest  day  of  winter,  the  air  contains  as  much 
moisture  as  possible,  or  is,  as  it  is  called,  saturated 
with  vapour,  it  can  then  receive  no  more  vapour, 
unless  its  temperature  is  increased.  But  as  the 
temperature  of  the  air  increases,  more  and  more 
vapour  may  be  mixed  with  it ;  yet  still,  as  the  heat 
of  the  air  never  exceeds  a  certain  degree,  the  quantity 
of  vapour  also  is  limited. 

Such  a  limitation  is  quite  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  plants  and  animals :  either  a  perfectlj 
dry  air,  or  an  atmosphere  which  was  overcharged  witfc 
vapour,  would  be  inconsistent  with  their  existence  ia 
a  state  of  health.  As  the  atmosphere  is  now  consti- 
tuted, there  is  found  in  every  part  a  certain  quantity 
of  vapour,  ready  to  make  its  presence  sensible  when- 
ever any  change  of  circumstances  causes  it  to  be 
condensed. 

One  of  the  most  common  effects  thus  produced  ii 
that  of  clouds.     The  well-known  experiment,  men- 
tioned above,  of  the  condensation  of  vapour  on  a  cold 
surface,  such  as  glass,  shows  that  if  the  temperature 
of  the  air  be  by  any  means  lowered,  the  quantity  of 
moisture  which  it  will  retain  in  the  state  of  invisible 
vapour  will  be  diminished.     In  cold  weather,  this  is 
made  very  evident  by  the  condensation  of  the  breath 
of  animals.     The  air,  which  comes  from   the  lang% 
contains  with  it  a  quantity  of  watery  vapour,  which 
would  be  quite  invisible  if  it  were  breathed  out  into 
an    atmosphere   of  the    same   or  nearly  the  same 
temperature  as  that  of  the  animal's  body.     Bat  when 
the   air   is    much   colder,    some    of    the    vapour  is 
instantly  condensed,  and   forms   very   small  drops. 
The  same  effect  is  seen  on  a  large  scale  when  the 
steam   is   discharged   from  a  steam-engine.     Whei^ 
then,  any  change  takes  place  in  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  from  any  cause,  there  is  a  probability 
that  the  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  will  be  condensed, 
and  become  visible. 

Thus,  suppose  the  air  perfectly  serene  and  ckir, 
and  that  it  contains  in  every  part  just  as  much  vaponr 
as  it  is  then  capable  of  containing.  If  a  stream  of 
colder  air  be  now  made  to  pass  through  a  part  of 
this  atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  the  two  portions 
of  air  when  united  will  be  lower  than  that  of  tk 
first  portion  was  before,  and  the  vapour  in  it  will  be 
partially  condensed,  forming  a  cloud  of  greater  ot 
less  density  according  to  circumstances. 

If  the  condensation  goes  on,  the  very  small  ptr- 
tides  of  water, — which  float  in  the  atmosphere,  or, 
after  descending  a  little  way,  meet  with  a  wanner 
temperature  and  are  again  turned  into  invisible 
vapour, — will  unite  in  drops  of  a  sensible  magnitode 
and  fall  in  rain.  Should  they  meet  with  a  stiB 
greater  degree  of  cold,  the  drops  freeze  in  their 
descent,  and  appear  as  hail:  or,  if  the  congelatioo 
takes  place  while  the  particles  of  water  are  still  wry 
small,  snow  or  sleet  will  be  formed. 

By  the  same  means  all  the  different  appearances  of 
fog  and  mist  are  occasioned.  During  the  heat  of 
a  summer's  day,  evaporation  goes  on  with  great 
rapidity,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  from  water, 
from  all  vegetable  bodies,  and  even  from  the  earth 
But,  at  sunset,  heat  begins  to  be  lost  by  radiatior, 
and  some  of  the  vapour  is  immediately  perceptible 
especially  where  evaporation  has  been  most  copioJ^ 
as  along  a  river,  or  over  meadows.  The  course  tf  ■ 
river  may  sometimes  be  distinctly  traced  for « b^g 
distance,  even  when  the  water  itself  is  not  visibh  ^ 
the  fine  cloud  formed  by  such  congelation. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  atmosphere  is  d^ogA 
with  visible  moisture,  an  increase  of  heat  ijnreils 
the   water  into  invisible  vapour.      A  Tciy  JcmitifQl 
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instance  of  this  effect  is  often  seen  in  Autumn.  At 
sunrist',  tho  wliole  atinwsphcre  appears  full  of  floating 
pitr^ic'los  of  water,  forming  a  dense  mist,  the  minute 
iin)])s  of  which  are  distinctly  visible.  As  the  sun 
rises  above  the  horizon,  the  air  is  gradually  warmed : 
the  fog  begins  to  disperse,  at  first  rising  a  little  into 
the  forms  of  clouds,  but  soon  totally  disappearing. 

The  causes  which  occasion  many  of  the  changes  of 
water  from  the  .state  of  vapour  to  a  visible  form,  and 
the  converse,  arc  not  well  understood.  Electrical 
agency  ap|)ears  to  be  very  active ;  and  there  are 
probal)ly  many  other  causes.  But  what  is  here 
stated  may  be  enough  to  show  how  many  beneficial 
consequences  flow  from  the  wise  provision  which  is 
made  for  the  extensive  diffusion  of  water  in  the  state 
of  vapour.  C. 


Thkre  is  nothing  in  history  which  is  so  improving  to  the 
reader,  as  those  iicoounts  which  we  meet  with  of  the  deaths 
of  eminent  persons,  and  of  their  behaviour  in  that  dreadful 
season.  I  may  also  add,  that  there  are  no  parts  in  history 
which  affect  and  please  the  reudi:r  in  so  sensible  a  manner. 
The  reason  I  take  to  be  this,  because  th(;rc  is  no  other  single 
circumstance  in  the  story  of  any  person  which  can  possibly 
be  the  case  of  every  one  who  reads  it.  A  battle  or  a  triumph 
are  conjunctures  in  which  not  one  man  in  a  million  is  likely 
to  be  engaged;  but  when  we  see  a  person  at  the  point  of 
death,  we  cannot  forbear  being  attentive  to  every  thing  he 
says  or  docs,  because  we  are  sure  that,  some  time  or  other, 
wJ  shall  ourselves  be  in  the  same  melancholy  circumstances. 
The  general,  the  statesman,  or  the  philosopher,  are  perhaps 
characters  which  we  may  never  art  in ;  but  the  dying  man 

is  one  whom,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  certainly  resemble. 

Addison. 


Let  us  at  all  times  cherish  in  our  minds  an  unrelaxing 
certainty,  that  we  shall  always  find  the  Almighty  perfect 
in  his  justice  to  us  all,  and  in'ever\thing,  and  individually 
to  each  of  us,  as  soon  as  we  obtain  sufficient  knowledge  of 
his  oiwrations  with  resi)ect  to  us.  Let  us  wait  with  patience 
until  what  we  do  not  jierceive  or  cannot  comprehend  shall 
be  satisfactorily  elucidated  to  us.  AVe  expect  this  equity 
and  consideration  in  our  intercourse  with  each  other.  Let 
08  also  so  conduct  ourselves,  in  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings 
with  reference  to  II im,  whatever  maybe  his  nresent  or 
ftiture  dispensations  personally  to  ourselves. — Turner. 


No  obligation  to  justice  does  force  a  man  to  be  cruel,  or  to 
tJse  the  sharpest  sentence.  A  just  man  does  justice  to 
©very  man  and  to  every  thing ;  and  then,  if  he  be  also 
^ise,  he  knows  there  is  a  debt  of  mercy  and  compassion 
due  to  the  infirmities  of  man  s  nature ;  and  that  is  to  be 
paid  :  and  he  that  is  cruel  and  ungentle  to  a  sinning  per- 
V>n,  and  does  the  worst  to  him,  dies  in  his  debt  and  is 
Unjust.  Pity,  and  forbearance,  and  long-sufferance,  and 
fair  interpretation,  and  excusing  our  brother,  and  taking  in 
the  best  sense,  and  passing  the  gentlest  sentence,  are  as 
Certainly  our  duty,  and  owing  to  every  person  that  does 
offend  and  can'repent,  as  calling  to  account  can  be  owing 
to  the  law,  and  are  first  to  be  paid ;  and  he  that  docs  not  so 
is  an  ux|i^  person. — Jeremy  Taylor 


THE    USKFUL    ARTS.     No.  VL 
Spices  and  other  Condiments. 


Insensibility,  in  return  for  acts  of  seeming,  even  of  real, 
iinkindncss,  is  not  required  of  us.     But  whilst  we  feel  for 
«uch  acts,  let  our  feelings  be  tempered  with  forbearance 
and  kindness.     Let  not  the  sense  of  our  own  sufferings 
Wnder  us  peevish  and  morose.  Let  not  our  sense  of  neglect 
on  the  part  of  others   induce  us  to  judge  of  them  with 
Ittrshness  and  severity.     Let  us  bo  indulgent  and  compas- 
ilonate  towards  them.     Let  us  seek  for  apologies  for  their 
Conduct.      Let  us  be  forward  in  endeavouring  to  excuse 
them.     And  if,  in  the  end,  we  must  condemn  them,  let  us 
look  for  the  cause  of  their  delinquency,  less  in  a  defect  of 
kind  intention,  than  in  the  weakness  and  errors  of  human 
nature.     He  who  knoweth  of  what  wc  are  made,  and  hath 
learned,  by  what  ho  himself  suffered,  the  weakness  and 
frailty  of  our  nature,  hath  thus  taught  us  to  make  compas- 
sionate allowances  for  our  brethren,  ill  consideration  of  its 
lUanifold  infirmities. — Bishop  Mant. 


Thk  term  spices  is  applied  to  certain  vegetable  products 
which  are  highly  aromatic,  or  pungent,  or  both.  In  all 
ajres,  they  have  been  much  prized,  and  the  earliest  com- 
mercial intercourse,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  was 
chiefly  carried  on  for  the  sake  of  these  commodities.  It 
was  not  solely  as  condiments  to  food  that  they  were  sought 
after ;  spices  were  extensively  used  in  religious  rites  and 
in  funeral  ceremonies. 

Cinnamon  is  the  bark  of  a  species  of  Laurel  (LaurusCin- 
namomum)  which  grows  in  the  south  of  the  Indian  Peninsula, 
but  abundantly  only  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  where  it  is 
extensively  cultivated.  Upwards  of  400,000  pounds  of  this 
valuable  produce  arc  annually  exported  to  Europe,  and 
more  than  25,000  persons,  it  is  said,  are  engajjed  in 
Ceylon,  either  in  the  culture,  or  in  the  harvest.  Tlic  tree 
attains  a  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  with  narrow 
leaves  of  a  dark  green  on  the  upper,  but  lighter  on  the 
under  side.  It  blossoms  in  January*.  The  flowers  are 
fragrant,  white,  resembling,  in  size  and  form,  those  of  the 
Lilac  ;  they  are  borne  in  clusters  on  long  stalks  springing 
from  the  axilla  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  small  berry, 
which  becomes,  when  it  is  ripe,  a  thin  i?hell  containinga 
single  seed.  The  plant  sends  up  numerous  suckers  the 
third  or  fourth  year  after  it  has  been  planted.  These  shoots 
are  cut  when  they  become  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter :  the  bark  is  stripped  ott"  and  is  freed  from 
the  outermost  skin  or  epidermis ;  the  wood  is  used  onlv  for 
fuel. 

Mack  and  Nutmeg.  The  Nutmeg  is  the  seed  of  the 
Myristica  moschata,  and  Mace  is  a  soft  fleshy  coat 
euMDloping  the  seed  ;  this  coat  is  of  a  bright  crimson  colour, 
and  as  the  fruit  opens  when  it  is  ripe,  the  appearance  of  it 
on  the  tree  is  extremely  pleasing.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago;  it  is  dioecious,  and  re- 
sembles the  Laurel  in  its  appearance.  The  seed  has  an 
outer  skin  of  a  black  colour,  which  is  easily  detached,  when 
the  seed  is  (juite  dry ;  artificial  heat  is  employed  to  accele- 
rate this  object,  and  to  kill  the  vegetative  power.  The 
nutmeg  yields,  by  pressure,  an  oil  used  in  medicine. 

Cloves  are  the  dried  flower-buds  of  the  Caryophyllus 
aromaticus,  a  large  handsome  tree  of  the  myrtle  tribe,  and 
a  native  also  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  They  are 
beaten  from  the  tree  when  the  calix^  or  cup,  expands,  but 
before  the  petals  open ;  the  former  organ  is  easily  recog- 
nised in  the  spiee,  and  the  central  round  knob  consists  of 
the  unexpandod  petals,  and  not  of  the  fruit,  as  is  errone- 
ously supposed.  Upwards  of  50,000  lbs.  are  annually  con 
sumed  in  Britain.  Cloves  yield  abundance  of  essential 
oil,  of  a  strong  pungent  aromatic  flavour,  to  which  that  of 
the  spice  is  due.  This  oil  is  extracted  cither  from  the 
fresh-gathered  buds  by  pressure  or  by  distillation :  it  is 
used  in  medicine. 

Allspice  derives  its  name  from  its  scent  and  liavour 
being  supposed  to  embody  those  of  several  others,  and  for 
which  it  might  be  substituted.  Allspice  is  the  dried  unripe 
berry  of  a  tree,  a  species  of  myrtle,  which  is  a  native  of  both 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  plant  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Pimento,  or  Jamaica  Pepper. 

Pepper  is  a  generic  name  of  several  different  produc- 
tions. Black  and  White  Pepper  arc  the  dried  seeds, 
ground  to  powder,  of  the  Piptr  niyrum,  a  creeping  plant 
of  the  equinoctial  regions  of  Asia  and  America.  The  two 
spices  only  differ  in  the  latter  being  blanched  by  soaking 
in  water,  and  having  the  black  skin  rubbed  off;  but  a  great 
deal  of  White  Pepjwr  consists  only  of  the  inferior  shrivelled 
seeds,  which,  falling  from  the  tree,  have  been  blanched  by 
exposure  to  the  air  and  sun.  Long  Pepper  is  only  a  variety 
of  the  common  Pepper-tree,  the  racemes  of  the  fruit  being 
closer,  and  arc  imported  whole. 

Cayenne  Pepper  is  made  by  grinding  the  dried  fruit 
of  the  Capsicum  baccatum,  or  Bird-Pepper,  a  native  of 
both  Indies.  The  fruit  is  a  small  fleshy  capsule,  of  a  bril- 
liant searlet,  and  of  intense  pungency,  as  every  one  knows 
from  the  |)epper  in  question.  There*  is  a  kind  producing 
very  small  species,  known  by  the  name  of  chilies,  which  is 
the  strongest  in  its  perfect  state,  and  which  forms  an  im- 
portant in^rrcflient  in  West  India  pickle.  Though  it  is  the 
fruit  which  is  used  for  making  Cayenne  pepper,  yet  the 
seeds  are  equally,  if  not  more,  pungent.     The  plant  is 

•  Tliat  is.  a  little  afler  Midsummer,  ihe  country  being  m  tht 
Southern  hemisphere 
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u  powerful 


common  in  our  green  and  liot-hcuies,  and  oven  in  lhi« 
elimale  the  fhiit  w  perfected,  and  is  little  inferior  to  that 
imtnrtcd. 

It  sliould  be  mentioned,  tliat  thouch  lo  powerful  a 
stimulant,  Cayenne  pepper  is  coniidcrcd  more  wholesome 
than  the  common  black  pepper. 

Gi:<CBii  is  the  woody  root  of  ihc  Zingiber  offidnalu,  a 
native  of  »ulh-easlern  Asia  and  the  udjoinint;  islands,  and 
lone  siii^  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies.  Tlie  plant  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  arrow-roirt  tribe,  and  somewhat  resembles 
the  IndJM-shot.  The  roots  nro  sorted,  washed,  scraped, 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  young  roots  make  an  excellent 
nrescrti',  mid  a  );rent  deal  in  imported  ii 
IS  a  taluuLte  medicine,  and  vi  as  whole 
a  litiiiiulaiu  ean  be. 

MusTARU  is  an  infusion  of  tho  seeds  ground  to  ponder 
of  Ilie  Sinaph  nigra,  an  indigenous  idant,  but  also  eulti- 
vateil  for  the  purpose.  On  the  Continent  it  is  usual  to  mix 
larrntron  and  neveml  other  hcrliii  with  mustnnl  to  flavour 
it:  here  it  is  (renerally  only  prepared  with  a  little  salt  and 
U'uter,  and  pcrha)is  some  vinegar.  It  is  an  exirenicly 
wholesome  condiment,  and  is  also  a  niOFtvaluabloinedieiiie; 
Ihc  whole  seeds  have  lately  been  used  as  nueh,  anil  an  infu- 
sion of  the  powdered  mustard  in  hot  water  is  a  speedy  and 
safe  emetic.  It  is  alM  used  when  applied  externally  in  the 
liirm  of  a  plaster,  to  excilc  inttummation. 

Oils  aie  a  most  important  class  of  vcfrctablc,  as  well  as 
animal,  lluids.  Vegetable  oils  are  of  two  kinds,— jjrerf  and 
tvlalile,  easily  distinguished  by  the  foUowini;  obvious  eha- 
ractcrs:  if  a  piece  of  paper  bo  moistened  tritli  a  fixed  oil, 
it  becomes  more  transparent,  or  what  wo  call  yreasy,  and 
never  a^ain  loses  that  quality;  whereas  if  a  volatile  oil 
be  used  in  the  samo  way,  it  dries  up  entirely  afler  a  lime, 
leaving;  no  trace  l)chind'it.  The  volatile  oila  aro  extremely 
numerous;  it  is  to  them  that  most  parts  of  plants  owe  their 
aroma,  fragrance,  pungency,  and  other  prujierties  aOecting 
the  taste  and  smell. 

Fixed  oils  are  obtained  principally  from  tho  Rcods  by 
])ressure.     The  only  one  that  wo  have  to  notice  hero  is 

Olivk   Oil.     The  Olirc  ^0/ra  furopea^  is  extensively 


i>val  berry,  containing  a  hard  stone  in  which  are  two  seeds. 
The  fruit  must  bo  gathered  a  little  before  it  is  quito  ripe; 
tho  olives  are  spread  on  the  floor  of  a  room,  and  Icl^  for 


into  proper  vessels,  vhich  an  half  tilled  with  water,  on  the 
lop  of  which  the  oil  Hoats  and  \a  easily  skimmed  off. 

Where  the  process  is  carefully  peiformed,  the  stone  of 
the  beriy  is  nut  broken  when  the  IVuit  is  first  put  ioio  lbs 
mill,  the  mitl-stones  being  lict  wide  enough  apart  to  avoid 
doing  so,  and  the  oil  first  drawn  olf  is  of  su|>erior  quality. 
After  all  this  is  expressed,  the  mass,  stones  end  all,  ti 
either  relumed  to  Iho  mill  and  the  stones  arc  broken,  «t 
the  same  eflect  is  produced  by  mixing  up  the  mass  with 
boiling  water  anil  increasing  tho  power  of  the  press;  by  re-  ' 
peatiug  this  opcmtion.  nut  only  a  second,  but  even  a  {hiid 
quiility  of  nil  in  obtained. 

The  l)i»l  oil  is  mnde  in  the  ncj-ihliuurliood  of  Ai\,  in 
Fmnrc;  that  lunsumed  in  England  is  produi^ed  principDUv 
ill  Tuscany  or  the  kin;;diiin  of  Nuiilcs,  though  a  great  dnl 
is  also  bri;ught  from  Spain,  and  Toam  from  the  luniu 
i'lunds.  In  our  ciiuutry,  as  an  article  of  food,  it  is  unlf  i 
luMirt-  used  by  the  niidilling  and  upper  classes,  and  be 
(|uaiililv  ronsuiiicd,  therefore,  is  not  fcnat;  aliout  SOOObm 
annually  leing  tlie  average,  of  which  a  cunsideniblB  qnu- 
(ity  is  required  ill  the  woollen  manufactures,  and  tChn 
arts ;  but  in  the  rounlries  which  produce  tlic  alive,  UwoS 
eniittitutcs  a  large  pniportiun,  in  sumo  way  or  other,  of  tbe 
fiKKl  uf  ilio  {iciiple,  and  is  an  absolute  necessary.  Olin 
oil  \*  also  employed  to  burn  in  lumps,  an  application  of  it 
which  is  forbidden  bylaw  in  this  country.  To  fit  it  lordiii 
latter  use.  llic  oil  of  the  inferior  cjuahly  is  mingled  wiA 
about  a  liftieth  part  in  weight  of  strong  sulphurio  add,  tnl 
water  being  added,  the  whole  is  well  stirred  tOKOther;  iai 
few  days  a  ne«liment  <if  a  charcoal  settles  to  tb»  bottm,  lad 
the  oil  is  decaiitoil  olT  clear. 

Tile  rduso  of  olives,  after  ail  the  oil  is  obtained  Iran  i^ 
is  given  lo  lings  to  tatten  them,  is  burnt  as  fuel,  or  nasd  is 
a  manure.  The  unripe  fruit  is  also  pickled  in  Hlt-WiUr 
flavoured  with  some  spice,  and  is  estea  after  dinnct  bf 
many  jwrsons  in  Britain,  .but  much  more  abnndMifljr  M 
the  Cuiitincnt,  to  iiupruvo  the  flavour  at  eertaia  wiml 

In  other  countries,  many  other  oils  be^dss  tliat  of  lb 
olive  are  used  for  find;  ss  for  example,  nut-oil,  the  At 
the  filbert  and  of  the  beech;  poppy-oil,  rape  ■aedoa,  Jrf 
and  many  others.  Several  of  these  an  nMd  ■ 
England,  aud  will  be  subsequently 


MusTAHn  Seed. — "  A  groin  of  mustard 
Ihc  i>arablclo  be  "the  smallest  of  all  leedi 
grown  up,  it  is  tho  greatest  among  herbs, 
treo,  BU  that  the  birds  of  the  air  como  a 
liranches  thereof."  The  mustard  of  ouc 
very  far  fruni  answering  this  description : 
the  East  a  sjiecics  otiiuapi,  lo  whicli  it,  Q 
it  is  called  by  Linntcus  Sinapi  crucoidts. 


»d,  i 


qnolu  the  Jewish  Rabbles  U  .       .    __. 

mony  cannot  he  suspected  of  ]>artiality  lo 
ment.  In  the  Talmud  of  Jurusalein  it  is  i 
in  Siclii  a  mustard-tree,  which  had  three 
which,  being  cut  down,  served  to  covei 
poller ;  and  yielded  three  cabi  of  seei 
Simeon  sayn,  "  ho  had  in  his  garden  a  shoe 
tree,  on  which  lie  climbed  as  if  on  a  S 
tlatements  are,  at  least,  suHicient  to  ahw 
not  Ibrm  a  judgment  of  eastern  herbs  by 
^miliar  among  ourselves. 


e  then 
lass  put  into  bags  made  of 
jf  coarse  canvass,  which  being  subjected  lo 
a  screw  press,  the  oil  flows  out  and  is  received 
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CORDOVA.— II. 
Its  Cathedral,  or  MosauE. 

We  have  already  given  a  genera!  acco«nt  of  the 
Spanish  town  of  Cordova  *,  and  spoke  of  the  fiamoai6 
Mosque  which  was  founded  there  by  Abdurrahman, 
the  first  of  the  Western  Caliphs,  or  indepcniik»t 
Mohammedan  rulers  in  Spain.  This  monarch  di4 
not  live  to  complete  his  undertaking;  a  task  which 
devolved  upon  his  son  and  successor  Hisham, 
who  fiilfilled  it  about  the  year  800.  Subsequent 
Caliphs  enlarged  the  edifice  as  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation required,  until  it  assumed  the  general  form  in 
which  the  Spaniards  found  it  when  they  recovered  the 
city  from  the  Moors.  In  the  estimation  of  the  Mussul- 
mans, this  mosque  held  the  third  rank,  being  deemed 
inferior  in  sanctity  to  the  mosques  of  Jerusalem  and 
Mecca  alone;  its  size  and  splendour,  according  to 
their  descriptions,  certainly  entitled  it  to  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  world. 

The  building  was  of  a  quadrangular  form,  620  feet 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  440  in  breadth 
from  east  to  west ;  four  streets  surrounded  it,  and 
cut  it  off  from  all  contact  with  other  edifices,  l^e 
roof  was  supported  by  1200  or  1400  columns  of  the 
richest  marbles,  which  formed  nineteen  aisles;  tjje 
number  of  public  doors  was  twenty -one,  and  all  of 
them  were  covered  with  the  choicest  Andalusian  brass. 
The  pulpit  was  formed  of  the  most  precious  woods, — 
such  as  ebouy,  sandal,  Brazil,  citron-wood,  wood  of 
aloes,  &c.;  and  its  manufacture  occupied  a  period  of 
seven  years.  The  door  of  the  chief  entrance,  or 
that  leading  into  what  was  called  the  Maksnra, 
or  sanctuary,  was  formed  of  gold,  as  was  also  the 
wall  of  the  Mihrab,  or  chancel,  which  was  sacred 
to  the  use  of  the  Kiams,  or  priests;  the  floor  of 
the  Maksura  was  of  pure  silver,  and  here,  on  ^ 
throne  of  wood  of  aloes,  with  nails  of  gold^  was 
preserved  in  a  case  of  the  same  metal,  set  with  pearls 
and  rubies,  the  principal  copy  of  the  Koran.  The 
tower  of  the  mosque  was  seventy-two  cubits  in 
height;  and  its  summit  was  crowned  with  three  cele- 
brated apples,— T-tiv^'o  of  pure  gold,  and  the  central  one, 
of  silver,— each  measuring  three  spans  and  a-haJf  in 
circumference.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  chandeliers 
of  brass  or  silverr  containing  7000  or  11000  lamps, 
illumined  the  interior  of  the  building,  and  consumed 
annually  1 100  pounds  of  cotton,  and  27,000  pounds 
of  oil ;  sixty  pounds  of  wood  of  aloes,  and  as  many 
of  ambergris,  were  also  required  for  perfumes. 

The  number  6f  people  employed  in  this  mosque, 
such  as  priests,  readers,  wardens,  door-keepers,  pro- 
claimers  of  tihe  time  of  prayer,  lighters  of  the  lamps, 
and  others,  h  said  to  have  amounted  to  300.  A  part 
of  the  quadrangle  was,  and  is  still,  occupied  by  a 
court  or  garden,  in  which  were  performed  the  neces- 
sary ablutions  before  entering  the  mosque.  It  was 
surrounded  qfn  three*  sides  by  a  portico  supported  by 
seventy-two  colu^nns;  the  water  of  three  fountains, 
with  the  delightful  shade  afforded  by  many  C3rpress, 
palm,  and  orange  trees,  maintained  always  a  refresh- 
ing coolness  in  this  enclosure. 

After  the  conquest  of  Cordova  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  1236,  St.  Ferdinand  converted  this  mosque  into  a 
cathedral,  and  it  preserved  its  ancient  plan  until  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  "  In  the 
year  1528,*'  sayg  Mr.  Murphy,  who  has  beautifully 
illustrated  this  noble  edifice,  in  his  splendid  work  on 
the  Arabian  antiquities  of  Spain,  "  the  Spaniards 
began  to  disfigure  its  symmetry,  by  modern  erections, 
which  continued  to  be  made  in  succeeding  reigns,  in 
order  to  convert  it  more  effectually  into  a  temple  for 

•  See  Saturday  Magaiine,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  234. 


ceMirating  the  solemn  rit^s  of  the  Christian  religion. 
In  vam,"  ne  adds.  **  have  renioniptrances  been  made 
at  diferent  times  py  tfee  lowers  of  the  arts,  nay,  even 
by  royalty  itself,  against  these  misplaced  and  tastelciJs 
alterations."  The  chief  mutilation  which  is  laid  to 
the  ci*arge  of  the  Chapter,  is  that  occasioned  by  the 
erection  of  an  immense  choir  which  rises  lilte  a 
distant  church  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle. 
"  Were  this  in  any  other  church,"  says  Mr.  Swia- 
bume,  "  it  woukl  deserve  great  praise  for  the  Gothic 
grandeur  of  the  plan,  the  loftiness  of  the  dome,  the 
carving  of  the  stalls,  and  the  elegance  and  high 
finishing  of  the  niches  and  ornaments ;  but,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Moorish  mosque,  it  destroys  all  unity 
of  design,  darkens  the  rest,  and  renders  confused  everjr 
idea  (^  tlie  original  general  effect  of  the  building." 

The  four  fronts  ^  this  bailding  present  nothing 
but  low  walls  oi  iwmaikable  solidity,  crowned  with 
creHoted  or  poUhed  battlements,  and  supported  at 
intervals  by  buttresses,  which,  from  a  distance,  have 
the  appearance  of  towels,  ^acb  front  differs  from 
the  rest  both  in  height  and  in  decorations;  this  arose 
from  two  caases, — ^the  passionate  fondness  of  Ae 
Arab?  for  variety,  and  the  natural  inequalities  of 
the  soft,  which  are  even  aow  (or  were  in  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's time)  80  greats  thai  m  order  to  reach  the  edifice 
it  becomes  accessary  to  asceQd  thirty  steps  oa  the 
sooth  side,  and  oti  the  noirth  side  to  descend  foiuleeD. 
in  mai^ijf  the  compartments  between  the  buttresses, 
arc  {^ed  doai«,  surmounted  by  the  crescent  or 
borse-shoe  arch,  and  ornamented  witji  a  fretwork  of 
stucco,  occa^iqaaaHy  combined  with  a  richly- variegated 
mosaic  of  baked  earth  j  the  brilliant  colours  with 
whidi  lliese  decorations  are  painted,  mast  have  pro* 
duced  a  6ne  effect  before  any  alterations  were  xpade 
m  the  bailding. 

It  is,  ba^ever,  the  intericxr  of  this  buRdiog  nviidi 
form?  its  chief  attraction  j  f*  Here"  says  jthe  aiU^of 
of  A  Year  n»  Spain,  "yon  find  yourself  ifl  » 
perfect  forest  of  ccHunms,  laid  opt  m  fc^'enly-ni^ 
parallel  rows."  Travellers  ^peak  dfferently  of  the 
effect  produced  dn  entering.  "  Nothing"  says  one, 
"  can  be  more  striking  4han  ihft  first  step  into  this 
singular,  rather  thaa  beautiiu}  e4i£ce.  I  can  imagine 
no  coup  d*asil  more  extraordinary  than  that  Cakeu  m 
by  the  eye  when  placed  in  such  e^pots  of  the  cburch 
as  afford  a  dear  reach  down  the  aisles,  at  right  angles 
uninterrupted  by  chapels  and  modem  erections. 
Equally  wonderful  is  the  appearance  when  you  look 
from  the  points  that  give  you  all  the  rows  of  piH*^ 
and  ardies  in  an  oblique  line.  It  is  a  most  puzzling 
scene  of  confusion.  Light  is  admitted  by  the  doors 
and  several  small  cupolas;  but,  nevertheless,  tlte 
church  is  dark  and  awful;  people  walking  Uhrou^ 
this  chac«  of  spirits  seem  to  answer  the  romaatte 
ideas  of  magic,  enchanted  knights,  or  discontented 
wandering  spirits."  Mr.  Inglis  says  that  the  viewtf 
curious  but  not  beautiful  or  striking,  the  chief  interest 
arising  from  the  knowledge  we  at  once  obtain  from 
it  of  the  structure  and  interior  of  a  mosque;  divested 
of  this  interest,  he  says,  it  is  4  labyrinth  of  an^u 
pillars  without  order  or  elegance.  XUaptain  S.  S.  Co* 
speaks  of  the  mosque  generally,  as  *'  even  m  «s 
altered  state  the  greatest  architectural  curiosity  © 
Europe;  the  ^ect  on  entering,"  he  says,  "  the  in- 
tersection of  twentar-nine  rows  d*  columns  with  nm^ 
teen  others,— the  dim  Jight,  just  sufficient  to  shadc^ 
the  distance,— ttoe  strange  icffexjt  of  these  colonnafles 
over  an  extent  of  ,600  feet  by  400,  and  with  tfte 
height  of  only  30,  cannot  be  describe^,  and  stan^? 
unequalled."  ,  ., 

About  three  miles  from  Cordova  once  stood  t^ 
famous  palace  or  city  of  Azzahra,  or  Zehr^  v?iiM» 
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built  \jj  the  Caliph  Abdnmbman — "  the  third 
and  greatest  of  that  name/*  at  the  instigation  of 
his  favourite  wife,  and  called  after  her.   The  occasion 
of  it  is  thus  related  by  the  Arabian  historians.    One 
of  the  Caliph*s  slaves  happening  to  die  possessed  of 
considerabk  property,  he  commanded  that  it  should 
be  expended  in  the  redemption  of  captives;  but,  on 
inqniry,  not  one  Moslem  captive  could  be  found  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Franks, — at  which  circumstance 
the  sovereign  rejoiced  and  returned  thanks  to  God. 
His  wife,  Azzahra,  whom  he  loved  excessively,  then 
said  to  him,  "  Build  a  city  that  may  take  my  name 
and   be   mine/*      In   compliance   with  the  request, 
Abdurrahman,  who  surpassed  all  his  ancestors  in  a 
passion  for  building,  collected  together  the  most  skilful 
architects  and  masons  from  Bagdad,  Constantinople, 
and  other  parts  -,  and  with  their  assistance  proceeded  to 
raise  "  one  of  the  most  stupendous,  most  renowned, 
and  most  magnificent  structures  ever  erected  by  man/* 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  it  daily,  was  ten 
thousand — besides  1400  beasts  of  burden;  the  time 
of  its  erection  was  twenty-five  years,  and  the  total 
cost  of  it  between  three  and  four  millions  of  our 
money.      The   palace   comprised   4300   columns  of 
various  sizes,  including  a  gift  of  140  from  the  Greek 
Emperor;  the  number  of  doors  of  every  description 
was  many  thousand,  and  all  were  plated  or  gilt,  or 
covered  with  iron  or  copper. 

The  State-room,  or  Hall  of  the  Caliphate,  was  of 
surpassing  splendour;  the  walls  and  the  roof  were 
of  variegated  marble  inlaid  with  gold.  In  the  middle 
of  this  saloon  was  a  large  marble  bason  filled  with 
quicksilver;  and  on  each  side  were  eight  doors,  hung 
on  arches  of  ivory  and  ebony,  ornamented  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  resting  on  pillars  of  varie- 
gated marble  and  pure  crystal.  On  the  admission 
of  the  sun's  rays,  say  the  Arabians,  the  splendour 
reflected  from  the  roof  and  the  walls  was  such  as  to 
deprive  the  beholder  of  sight.  When  the  Caliph 
wished  to  surprise  or  terrify  any  one  in  his  company, 
he  would  make  a  sign  to  one  of  his  Sclavonians,  to 
put  the  quicksilver  in  motion,  the  glare  from  which 
would  strike  the  eye  of  the  spectator  like  flashes  of 
lightning,  and  alarm  all  present  with  the  idea  that 
the  room  was  in  motion,  as  long  as  the  agitation  of 
the  quicksilver  continued. 

Alkakem  the  Second,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
Abdurrahman  the  Third,  made  additions  to  this 
famous  palace ;  and  there  is  a  story  recorded  in  con- 
nexion with  his  accomplishment  of  the  work,  afford- 
ing an  interesting  example  of  that  regard  for  justice 
which  characterized  the  ewrly  Mohammedan  rulers. 
A  poor  woman  at  Azzahra  possessed  a  small  piece  of 
ground  contiguous  to  the  royal  gardens ;  the  caliph, 
in  his  desire  of  enlarging  the  palace,  made  proposals 
to  her  for  the  land,  but  she  rejected  fevery  offer,  being 
unwilling  to  part  with  the  heritage  of  her  forefathers. 
Upon  this,  one  of  the  caliph's  officers  took  from  her 
by  force  what  she  refused  to  yield  to  entreaty.  The 
woman,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  repaired  to  Cordova, 
to  implore  the  succour  of  Ibn  Bechir,  the  cadi,  or 
judge  of  the  city.  The  case  was  embarrassing,  to 
use  the  words  of  M.  Cardonne,  the  French  historian 
of  Spain  under  the  Arabs ;  for,  although  the  law  was 
clear  and  precise,  it  was  not  easy  to  make  it  appear 
so  to  one  who  might  think  that,  by  his  rank,  he  was 
placed  above  all  law.  The  magistrate,  however, 
mounted  his  ass,  taking  with  him  a  sack  of  eUormotUI 
size,  and  presented  himself  before  Hisham,  who 
happened  to  be  then  sitting  in  a  pavilion  on  the  very 
ground  belonging  to  the  old  woman.  The  arrival  of 
the  cadi,  still  more  the  sack  which  he  carried  on  his 
shoulders,  surprised  the  caliph,     Ibn  Bechir  havtog 


prostrated  himself,  entreated  tne  monardh  to  allow 
him  to  fill  his  sack  with  some  of  the  earth  upon 
which  they  then  were.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  when  the  sack  was  full  the  cadi  desired  his 
master  to  help  him  to  lift  it  on  his  ass.  This  strange 
demand  astonished  Alkakem  still  more,  and  he  told 
the  cadi  that  the  load  was  too  heavy.  **  O,  prince,** 
replied  Ibn  Bechir,  *'  this  sack,  which  yon  find  too 
heavy,  contains  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
earth  which  you  have  unjustly  taken  from  a  poor 
woman  -,  how  then,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  shall  you 
bear  the  weight  of  the  whole?"  Far  from  being 
incensed  at  this  bold  rebuke,  the  caliph  generously 
acknowledged  his  fault,  and  restored  the  land,  with 
every  thing  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  on  it. 

Not  a  vestige  exists  of  the  palace  of  Azzahra ;  its 
complete  and  intentional  destruction  is  recorded  by 
the  historians  as  having  taken  place  in  the  domestic 
troubles  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  supposed  site 
of  the  structure  is  said  to  be  still  frequented  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  admire  it  greatly  for  the  beauty  of 
its  surrounding  scenery,  and  the  salubrious  qualities 
of  its  air  and  water. 


Circulation  of  thb  Blood  in  Man. — In  man,  the 
heart  is  said  at  every  cootraction  to  expel  about  two  ounces 
of  blood,  and  calculating  that  there  are  eighty  such  oon- 
tractions  in  a  minute,  there  musl  be  one  hundred  and  sixty 
ounces  sent  forth  by  it  in  that  space  of  time ;  and  in  the 
course  of  about  three  minutes  the  i^hole  blood  in  the  cir- 
culation, on  an  average  about  thirty  pounds,  must  pass 
through  the  heart ;  and  in  the  space  of  one  hour  this  must 
by  consequence  take  place  twenty  times.  What  must  be 
the  feelings  of  that  man  who  can  think  of  these  things 
without  wonder  ?  I  envy  not  his  feelings,  I  covet  not  his 
mind,  who,  rejecting  on  the  tissues  to  be  permeated,  the 
functions  to  be  discharged,  the  secretions  to  be  formed  from, 
and  the  nutritious  substances  to  be  taken  into  the  circula- 
ting fluid ;  and  retiecting  upon  how  soon  each  p^rtiele,  each 
atom  of  blood,  after  having  been  deteriorated  in  its  consti- 
tution, and  rendered  unfit  fur  the  discharge  of  its  important 
duties,  is  again  driven  through  the  lungs  and  again  aerated ; 
who,  I  repeat,  reflecting  on  these  things,  can  retire  from 
the  investigation  of  tlie  course  of  the  blood  in  our  frames 
without  feelings  ennobled,  and  the  whole  man  rendered 
better  by  his  researches.  But,  to  carry  this  interesting 
investigation  still  further,  let  us  suppose  that  two  ounces  of 
blood  will  occupy  a  cylinder  eight  inches  in  length,  then  it 
will  pass  through  eight  hundred  and  forty  inches  in  a 
tninute,  and  thirty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  inches^ 
or  three  thousand  two  hundred  feet  in  an  hour. — DtL 
Robertson.  

the  peasant*8  home, 

Sublimely  seated  on  yon  airy  ridge. 
High  peering  o*er  the  woods,  the  village  church 
Lifts  to  the  clouds  its  venerable  tower. 
The  peasant  thence,  exulting,  looks  on  all 
The  Doundless  prospect ;  but  lus  raptur'd  eye 
In  all  the  goodly  picture  sees  no  spot 
8o  dear  to  him  as  that  beloved  vale. 
Where  his  eot,  straw-roof  d,  bonicrs  on  the  stream 
Of  his  own  wandering  Taroar.     Prized  by  him 
Is  his  abode  of  bliss.     The  morning  gale 
BtealB  through  his  leaf-hung  lattice,  breathing  rmuid 
The  odours  of  the  garden ;  and  how  sweet, 
How  cool,  how  all-reviving  is  the  breeze 
To  him  of  fragrant  Evening.     'Tis  the  hoa* 
Of  grateful,  welcome  rest.    Beloxing  then 
On  the  oak  bench  before  his  oottage-door, 
Surrounded  by  his  children,  plois'd  he  looks 
On  the  rich  harvests  waving  round ;  the  fields 
8te«w*d  with  thd  odorous  hay,  the  oit^harda  hung 
With  crops  of  hireat  promise ;  or  his  eye 
Reels  on  the  Son  irradiating  all 
The  glowing  Weat  with  ito  celestial  hues  i 
And  aa  the  twilight  slowly,  solemnly 
Approaohes,  lolmig  nature  to  repose, 
**  And  light  and  aaaad  are  ebbijig  from  the  earth,** 
Poor  were  the  traaauree  <tf  the  radiant  Ind, 
To  purefaaao  nuntivea  exquiaite  m  hia.— -CAmmiVGToy. 
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THE  USEFUL  ARTS.    No.VII. 

CauciFBKona    Plants. — Uubellifbkous    PLAwra. — 

6u.AD  Hbrm. — Plants  uud  foe  Skasonino  and 

Pi  C  SLI  NO. — C  ONDI KBNTS.— S II  OAR. 

Wk  now  corae  to  the  order  of  Chtjciibkods  plants,  which 
do  not  afford  the  nattitive  principlei  starch,  or  suKafi  or 
ftrinft,  but  yet  an  reir  euential  articie*  of  Ibod.  We  are 
ignoraiit  of  tha  wondenVil  organic  powers  of  digestion  and 
aaMmilatioti,  but  we  know  that  tho  human  oDnstitution  tC' 


quires  a  certain  auantity  of  herbaceous  vegetable  fuod  to  keep 
it  in  perfect  health,  and  that  the  order  of  plants  in  question 
supplies  this  in  this  most  efficient  form.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  cruciferous  plants  differ  from  most  others  in  con- 
taining more  axoU,  an  essential  animal  principle,  and  in 
being  without  a  singleexception.innocent,  if  notwholoMime. 
Tlie  Cabbaqi.  and  its  endless  varieties  of  Brocoli, 
Cauliflowbr,  Sprouts,  Sec;  the  Turnip.  Sba  Cali, 
Radish,  Crrss,  Hustard,  Su:.,  belong  to  this  order. 

The  Carrot,  the  Parsnep,  and  Celery,  are  the  principal 
and  best  known  Tegetablei  belonging  to  an  order  of  plants 
which  possess  the  most  opposite  quidicies.  This  apparent 
Gontraaiction  ia  easily  eiulained;  the  UmbeUiferoai  plants 
are  always  injurious,  ana  often  most  fatally  poisonous,  but 
the  peculiar  vegetable  principles  to  which  they  owe  these 
tbrmidable  qualities,  are  only  elaborated  in  tho  leavei,  in 
consequence  of  the  chemical  changes  which  are  effected  in 
the  sap  by  the  agency  of  air  and  light  The  proptrjuicei, 
or  this  modified  sap,  are  transmittM  to  the  baric  and  ttem: 
it  is  in  the  leave*  or  stem  therefore  that  the  noxious  prin- 
eiplea  abound,  while  the  fruit  or  seed  it  comparatively  free 
from  them. 

The  vegetable  prineiplet  are,  generally,  extremely 
volatile,  easily  dtnipated  by  heat;  hence  cooking  by  fire 
reader*  many  part*  of  plants  innocent,  if  not  beneficial, 
by  diapeising  tne  dangerous  juices,  or  oils,  while  the  nu- 
tritive matter  they  may  contain  remains  unaffected  by  the 
Itrocess.  The  root*  of  the  Carrot  and  Parsnep  abound 
with  sugar,  and  contain  but  little,  if  any,  of  the  poisonous 
principM*  which  reside  in  the  stem  and  leaves,  and  what 
there  u,  it  probably  removed  by  the  heat  in  boiling.  These 
roots  are  consequently  two  of  the  most  nutritious  vegetables 


which  it  more  general  than  for  the  Alltaeeout  order,  emi' 
taining  the  Chuent,  Garlic,  Shalot,  Leek,  &e.  Theae 
jdants  are  bulbous,  and  it  ia  the  bulb  that  is  eaten. 
They  owe  their  peculiar  pungent  and  stimulating  flannir 
to  a  white  Tolatile  oil,  and  they  contain  a  f^ood  deal  at 
phosphoric  acid.  Of  the  Onion  there  are  innumerablt 
varieties,  which  have  been  produced  in  consequence  of  tbt 
early  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  of  the  difference  of  soil 
and  climate  in  which  it  baa  been  raised:  those  produdug 
the  largest  bulbs  are  the  mildest  in  flavour.  That  of  the 
Garlic  is  so  powerful  as  to  admit  of  its  being  employed  only 
as  a  condiment,  and  in  small  quantities ;  and,  indeed,  the 
stroDC  and  disgusting  odour  which  they  impart  tn  tin 
breath,  have  caused  them  all  to  be  almost  banished  from  tbi 


Im  this  country  tho  principal  talad  vegetables  are  Ibt 
lettuet  and  endive,  the  fbmier  being  properly  a  sprinE  « 
summer,  and  the  other  an  autumnal  or  winter  plant.  Bodi 
belong  to  an  exlensivo  order  called  eompotite,  of  which  the 
common  Leontodon,  Thistle,  and  Daisy  may  be  taken  u 
types  of  tho  three  natural  sections  into  which  the  order  ii 
divided.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Lettuce:  e( 
the  two  principal  one  is  probably  an  indigenous  plinl, 
(Lactuea  rirosa,)  improved  hy  cultivation ;  the  oihn 
derives  ill  name  from  having  been  brought  orinnally  ftoa 
the  island  of  Cos,  and  is  the  one  most  preferred  for  salidt. 
These  plants,  the  last  named  especially,  contain  a  gncd 
deal   of  the  narcotic  priueiple,   which  gives  to   opium  iu 

nuliur  properties*  accordingly  lettuce  acts  as  a  soporiflc, 
.... 


not  fully  elaborated,  and  the  plant  is  render 


and  celery  is  not  exempt  from  this  proper^,  to  that  it 
only  when  boiled  in  aoupa,  &«.,  that  it  is  rendered  com- 
pletely innoxiout. 
Spinach  it  the  principal  vegetable  cultivated,  of  an  (Kder 


It  well  ml  in  many  places  abroad,  where  people 
bttidiout,  or  are  compelled  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
re*onic«  for  food;  several  tpecies  of  the  Chenopi»Ua  are  to 
employed.  The  wild  Goose-Foot,  Good  King  Harry,  Oiach, 
&c  may  be  cited  a*  example*.  The  Bett-Bool,  hebneing 
to  thii  order,  i*  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  sugar  which 
it  contain*,  aitd  to  which  it  owet  itt  nutritive  qwlity.  It 
wat  extentively  cultivated  in  France  during  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
*iiKar  from  it,  at  the  time  when  the  war  existing  between 
th^  country  and  our  own,  deprived  the  French  and  their 
allie*  of  the  supply  of  sugar  from  the  West  India  Islands, 
all  of  which  were  in  our  poiteision,  either  at  colonies  or 
conquests.  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  when  a  more 
humane  and  enlightened  policy  restored  a  free  interchange 
of  the  natural  productions  of  remote  countries,  France, 
like  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  could  be  more  cheaply  sup- 
plied with  foreign  sugar,  and  the  cultivation  of  Beet  for 
that  purpose  has  gradually  declined,  though  it  is  for  from 
being  given  up. 

In  Britain,  Beet  it  but  little  uted,  and  that  little  only  in 
taladt,  as  a  preterve,  or  for  making  wine.  The  cause  of 
this  neglect  of  so  delicate  and  wholesome  a  root  is  unac- 
countable, since,  being  an  indigenous  plant,  it  it  perfbotly 
hardy,  and  of  the  easiest  culture. 

Toe  Mangel-Wwatl  is  a  variety  of  Beet,  cultivated  in 
Britain  only  at  food  ftr  cattle. 


Or  all  rsgeUUe  pndueU  there  is  i 


t  the  I 


t  appear  to  produce  any  deleterious  effects  ds 
the  constitution. 

Besides  these  two  plants,  Beet-Root,  Celery,  Chivn, 
Leeks,  Onions,  Cress,  Mustard,  Leontodon,  Lamb'a-LM- 
tuce,  Scurvy-Grass,  Tarragon.  Chervil,  Burnet,  and  Soird, 
are  used  in  salads,  and  many  more  might  be  added  totla 
list.  The  term  talad  is  applied  to  a  dish  of  two  or  sevenl 
of  these  plants,  cut  up  into  a  dreising  of  olive-oil,  vinegiTi 
mustard,  &c.  mingled  to  torm  a  smooth  liquid  of  thecto 
■istenee  of  cream;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ttimulstiiig. 
nutritive,  or  antiseptic  propertiea  of  this  condiment,  eeiii>- 
tert»lance  any  ii^urious  effects  which  might  arise  from  tbc 
mast  of  raw  vegetable  matter  taken  into  the  stonisdi; 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  persons,  t'a  l«aAl, 
feel  a  craving  for  salad,  and  may  indulge  id  the  eqjcynMt 
of  it  to  a  great  extent  with  perfect  impunity,  if  not  aill> 
positive  benefit. 

The  Water-Cret*  fNaiiiirtitmt  qffieinale)  and  the  Rtdiili 
{Raphamu  tatioat)  are  the  only  plants  always  eaten  with 
out  any  addition  whatever,  at  least  in  tht*  country.  Boili 
belong  to  the  order  CnuffenB,  which  has  been  aliesdj 
mentioned  as  beine  extremely  wholesome,  if  not  nutridn. 

The  Cucumber  i*  a  Jhdl,  and  does  not  fall  within  ilsi 
division  of  our  lubjecL 

HsKBS,  OK  Plant*  vsxo  rox  Sbasoniho. 
Host  of  these  belong  to  an  order  of  plants  remarfcsble 
for  abounding  in  a  variety  of  volatile  oils,  to  which  tix; 
owe  their  aromatio  perfume  and  flavour,  which  ntiit 
resides  in  their  stalks  and  leaves,  than  in  their  flovM- 
We  can  here  only  enumerate  their  names.  Thyme,  UisL 
Sage,  Uaijoram.Clary,  Savory,  and  Basil.  Lavender,  wblch 
belongs  to  the  same  order  is  not  used  to  eai  in  any  fono ; 
TaHty,  Rue,  Tarragon,  and  Botemary  are  composite  plsDXi 
at  it  also  Chamomile. 

Partlctf  and  Fetmel  are  umbellilbront  plants,  and  tSuA 
an  exception  to  the  usual  poisonous  quality  of  the  Imt!'' 
that  order.  Perhaps  tbey  are  only  innocent  when  estn 
voung,  ai  the  former  alwayi  it,  before  the  flowers  appear,  it 
being  a  biennial,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  tbil  i>< 
it  ficnrcrt  the  second  year,  ripent  its  teed  and  dies.  FcdvI 
is  a  perennial,  and  ia  little  used. 

Horse-radish  (Coehtearia  arwutraeiaj,  an  iudigenou 
plant  of  the  Cruciferous  order,  extremely  prolifle :  ths  «* 
IS  highly  pungent,  and  more  wholesome  thui  uMit  odf 
strongly  Btimi3ating  vegetable  products. 

Ttwt^  is  a  clast  m  plants  occasionally  used  tot  seasoainC 
that  muit  not  be  omitted :  tbe^  all  belong  to  the  diviu* 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  oontauung  those  plants  which^ 
not  flower,  and  diflin'  ■■  much  in  their  ^ipearance  *" 
forms,  as  tluvdoin  their  physiologieal  -" ■ —    """ 
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best  that  can  be  said  of  tbem  as  food  is,  that  in  small 
quantities  they  matf  be  innocent  The  Champignon, 
(Agaricus  pratensist)  is  a  small  species  of  Mashroom, 
(Jgoricus  campestrisj  found  on  pastures  and  hills  in  the 
morning,  especially  in  Autumn ;  but  large  quantities  are 
raised  artificially  in  fVames,  on  old  dung  or  tan,  in  which 
pieces  of  mushroom  spawn  have  been  mingled.  The  spawn 
Deing  nothing  more  than  portions  of  a  similar  bed,  which 
has  produced  the  plants  in  abundance.  The  Morel,  (Phal- 
lus esculentusj  differs  from  the  mushroom  in  being  a 
hollow,  light,  spherical  mass,  supported  by  a  stem ;  they 

5 row  in  damp  woods  and  pastures,  chiefly  in  May  and 
une ;  it  is  but  little  used  in  Britain  though  indigenous 
here.  The  Truffle,  {Tuber  cibarium,)  is  a  species  of 
fungus  that  'grows  underground  in  woods  in  many  coun- 
tries ;  in  France  they  are  found  by  dogs,  which  are  trained 
to  this  employment ;  like  the  Morel  it  is  only  used  in  a  few 
dishes.  The  principal  use  of  mushrooms  is  in  the  making 
of  catsup.  On  the  Continent  many  species  are  eaten 
which  are  disregarded  by  us. 

Plants  usso  for  Picklss. 

PiCKLiNO  is  the  term  used  to  express  the  mode  of  pre- 
serving animal  or  vegetable  substances  from  the  putre- 
factive fermentation,  or  from  decomposition,  by  immersion 
in  vinegar.  When  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  impreg- 
nating the  food  with  salt,  the  process  is  also  thence  call^ 
salting.  The  significant  wora  preserving  is,  commonly, 
applied  to  the  preparation  of  fruit  with  sugar,  which  is 
likewise  a  most  powerful  antiseptic. 

In  treating  of  animal  food  we  shall  recur  to  the  process 
of  pickling  and  salting. 

The  noun  Pickles,  has  been  appropriated  to  express  the 
preparation  of  certain  vegetable  products  in  vinegar,  the 
flavour  of  which  is  heightened  and  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  stimulating  spices.  Almost  any  plant  which  is 
eatable  might  be  made  into  a  pickle,  and  the  number  that 
are  so  treated  is  very  great  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal in  use  in  our  country. 

The  leaves  of  a  rod  or  a  white  species  of  cabbage,  the 
Samphire,  (Crithmum  maritimumf)  an  umbelliferous  plant, 

Srowmg  on  cliffs  on  the  sea-shore ;  the  flower-buds  of  the 
auliflower,  the  leaf  buds  or  bulbs  of  the  Onion,  Grarlic, 
Shalot,  &c. ;  the  fruit  of  the  Capsicum,  a  genus  of  which 
there  are  several  species  thus  usckI — in  some  the  fruit  is  a 
fpneen,  in  others  a  scarlet  oblong  or  roundish  capsule,  contain- 
ing numberless  small  seeds,  of  an  intensely  pungent  taste ; 
the  Love-apple  (Solanum  lycopersicum)  is  of  the  same 

f  enact  as  the  common  potato,  a  tender  annual,  originally  from 
louth  America;  the  Nasturtium  (Tropcsolum  majus) ; 
the  Oerkin,  Cucumber,  Melon,  and  Pumpkin^  fruits  of 
species  of  Cucumis,  trailing  tender  plants  of  the  same  order 
as  our  wild  briony,  which  is  highly  poisonous ;  the  Caper 
fCapparis  spinosa),  a  native  of  Sicily;  the  radish  and  the 
French  bean.  But  the  finest  and  most  highly-prized  of  all 
firuits  for  pickling,  is  the  Mango  (Mangifera  indicaj.  This 
tree  is  a  native  of  India  and  South  America,  bearing  nar- 
row leaves,  small  white  blossoms,  producing  a  fruit  the  size 
of  a  ^oo6e*s  egg,  but  variable  in  different  species.  As  a 
fruit,  m  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  it  ranks  as 
the  first,  but  as  it  will  not  keep,  its  merits  are  only  known 
to  Orientalists. 

The  vegetable  or  vegetables  to  be  pickled  should  be 
selected  free  from  injuries,  and  of  course  clean ;  they  should 
be  dried  in  a  cloth,  cut  in  pieces,  and  laid  in  salt  and 
water  for  two  days,  or  more,  to  imbibe  as  much  of  the 
salt  as  they  can.  The  vinegar,  which  should  be  the  stron- 
gest and  purest  to  be  ^t,  is  generally  boiled,  both  to 
ei'aporate  any  water  which  may  dilute  it,  as  well  as  to 
extract  the  flavour  from  the  spice,  which  is  put  into  it  for 
that  object.  The  spice  is  generally  bird  and  long-pepper, 
cloves,  mace,  allspice,  and  ginger  in  abundance.  Tl«e  hot 
vinegar,  when  it  has  been  sufficiently  boiled,  is  poured  over 
the  vegetables  and  left  till  cold:  it  is  then  strained  off 
again  by  means  of  a  sieve  or  colander,  and  boiled  affain, 
and  this  process  is  repeated  even  a  third  time.  Finally,  it 
is  poured  hot  on  the  vegetables,  which  are  put  into  stone- 
earthenware  jars,  and  these  should  be  filled  as  nearly  full 
as  is  convenient,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  air  as 
much  as  possible ;  which  object  is  furthered,  by  immedi- 
ately tyin^  a  piece  of  bladder  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar, 
the  air  being  thus  inclosed  in  a  rarefied  state,  owing  to  the 
heat,  a  smaller  volume  of  it  occupies  the  empty  space  than 
woald  othorwiae  be  the  case. 
All  pieUe  should  be  kept  for  some  months  at  least  before 


it  is  used,  and  the  flavour  of  most  improTei  in  pfoportioQ  to 
the  time  it  is  kept 

The  principal  Vxoxtablv  Substances  skryino  fox 

Condiments,  &c. 

Sugar. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  saccharine  is  the 
most  ^enerallv  diffused  of  all  vegetable  principles,  but  the 
plant  in  which  it  most  abounds,  or  from  which  it  is  chiefly 
extracted  in  its  separate  state,  is  the  Sugar-cane'*,  the 
Saccharum  officinarum. 

This  plant  belongs  to  the  order  of  Grasses';  tfiere  are 
several  varieties,  varying  in  height  from  ten  to  twenty  feet, 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  knots  in  the  stems.    It  is 
stated  to  have  been  originally  brought  westward,  fh>m 
China;  till,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  America,  it  was 
transported  thither,  and  spread  so  rapidly,  and  thrives  so 
well  there,  that  at  present  that  Continent,  and  especially 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  supply  the  greatest  part  of  the 
civilized  world  with  this  necessary.    The  juice  is  expressed 
fh)m  the  stem  by  crushing  between  large  rollers  in  a  mill, 
and  is  collected  in  a  cistern,  from  which    it  must  be 
immediately  transferred  to  the  boilers,  for  otherwise,  fer- 
mentation would  spoil  it,  this  action  often  commencing  in 
ten  or  twenty  minutes,  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
and  the  abundance  of  sugar  in  the    fluid.    A  certain 
proportion  of  lime,  or  of  lime-water,  is  added  to  the  juice, 
in  order  to   neutralize   any  acid  which  it  may  contain. 
The  lime  also  appears  to  act  as  a  clarifier,  for'  it  causes 
much  feculent  matter  to  form  and  float  on  the  top  of  the 
li(]^uid  before  it  begins  to  boil,  which  matter  is  carefully 
skimmed  off;  the  juice  is  then  boiled  as  rapidly  as  possible 
for  the  purpose  of  evaporating  the  superfluous  water,  and 
thus  accelerating  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar,  which 
takes  place  on  cooling,  the  boiled  syrup  being  removed  to 
shallow  pans  for  that  purpose. 

When  the  mass  in  the  coolers  has  granulated^  or  imper- 
fbctly  crystallized,  it  is  put  into  hogsheads,  which  have  one 
or  more  holes  in  the  bottoms,  to  allow  the  superfluous  fluid, 
or  the  molasses  to  drain  off;  after  this  is  sufficiently  effected^ 
the  sugar  is  ready  to  be  exported,  and  is  called  brown,  or 
raw,  or  muscovado  sugar;  clayed  sugar  is  prepared  by 
putting  the  boiled  juice,  when  brought,  by  that  process,  to 
a  proper  consistence,  into  conical  pots,  the  apex  being  * 
downwards,  and  having  a  hole  there,  through  which  the 
molasses  may  drain.  After  a  time,  a  coat  of  clay,  mingled 
in  water  till  it  becomes  fluid,  is  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
sugar,  the  water  filters  through  the  porous  mass  beneath, 
and  carries  with  it  a  large  proportion  of  the  impurites  con- 
tained in  the  sugar. 

Loaf  sugar,  or  the  hard  white  sugar  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  is  procured  fW>m  raw  sugar  by  refining,  a  process 
differing  in  no  respect  in  point  of  principle  from  that  to 
which  3ie  sugar  has  already  been  subjected,  in  order  to 
obtain  it  from  the  juice  of  the  cane ;  only  that  each  step  is 
repeated  till  all  foreign  matter  is  removed.  To  assist  in 
this  object,  bullock*s  blood  is  mixed  with  the  lime-water  in 
which  the  raw  sugar  is  re-dissolved;  the  albumen  con- 
tained in  this  animal  fluid  coagulates,  when  heat  is  applied 
to  boil  the  liquid,  and  materially  assists  in  clarifying  the 
mass.  In  some  refineries,  ivory-black,  or  animal-charcoal, 
is  a^ded  to  the  boiled  juice,  to  aid  in  rendering  it  moro 
transparent  and  purer.  When  sufficiently  clarified,  the 
sugar  is  again  put  into  conical  forms  and  clayed,  as  before 
described.  The  sugar-loaves  are  finally  dried  in  a  stove 
and  packed  in  strong  paper  for  sale. 

The  deUcate  {Nurt  of  this  process  consists  in  removing  the 
boiled  juice  precisely  at  the  right  time,  for  the  heat,  if  con- 
tinued too  long,  would  re-convert  the  mass  into  molasses, 
or  would  burn  it,  and  so  spoil  the  taste.  Steam  is  now 
applied  as  the  heating  power,  because  it  is  more  easily 
regulated  than  ordinary  fires. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  a  larse  proportion  of 
the  sugar  consumed  is  prepared  fh>m  the  descending  sap, 
or  proper  juices  of  the  Sugar  Maple,  {Acer  saccharinum 
anu  Acer  nigram.)  The  trees  are  tapped  at  the  proper 
season  by  a  cut  being  made  through  the  bark,  and  the 
juice  runs  into  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it.  The  sub- 
sequent processes  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  above 
described. 

*  An  account  of  the  pracbcal  cultivation  of  the  cane,  and  of  tht 
mode  of  preparing  the  sugar,  his  appeared  in  the  StOw^Lm^ 
MagatinM,  Vol.  II.,  p.  219.  We  shall,  tnerefoie,  confine  oanthres 
here  to  the  more  general  principles  concerning  this  labstaace* 
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TIIE  HARVEST  IN  NASSAU". 
In  Langeu-Schwalbach,  in  this  province,  the  crops  of 
oata,  rye,  and  wheat,  (principally  bearded,)  are  much 
heavier  than  any  one  would  expect  from  such  light, 
and  ajiparently  poor  land ;  but  the  heavy  dews  which 
c&aracterize  the  aiinimer  climate  of  this  high  country 
impart  a  nounshment,  which,  in  richer  lands,  often 
liea  dormant  from  drought.  In  Nassau,  the  com  is 
Cut  principally  by  women,  who  use  a  sickle  so  very 
■mall  and  light,  that  it  seems  but  little  labour  to  wield 
it.  They  begin  early  in  the  morning;  and,  with  short 
intervals  of  rest,  cuntinuc  till  eleven  u' cluck,  when  the 
various  vilIaE;e  bells  suddenly  strike  up  a  merry  peal, 
which  is  a  signal  to  the  labourers  to  come  home  to 
their  dinners.  It  is  a  very  interesting  scene  to  observe, 
over  the  undulating  surface  of  the  whole  country, 
groups  of  peasants,  brothers,  sisters,  parents,  &c.,  all 
bending  to  their  sickles;  to  see  children  playing 
round  infants,  lying  fast  asleep  on  blue  smock-frocks, 
placed  under  the  shade  of  the  corn-sheafs.  It  is 
pleasing  to  remark  the  rapid  progress  which  the 
several  parties  are  making;  how  each  little  family, 
attacking  its  own  patch  or  property,  works  its  way 
into  the  standing  com,  leaving  the  cn>p  prostrate 
behind  them;  and  then  in  the  middle  of  this  simple, 
rural,  busy  scene,  it  is  delightful  indeed  to  hear  from 
the  belfry  of  their  much-revered  churches  a  peal  of 
cheerful  notes,  which  peacefully  sound  *'  lullaby"  to 
them  all.  In  a  very  few  seconds,  the  square  fields 
and  little  oblong  plots  are  deserted,  and  then  the  va- 
rious nmds  and  paths  of  the  country  suddenly  burst 
in  lines  upon  the  attention,  each  being  delineated  by 
a  string  of  pea.snnts,  who  are  straggling  one  behind 
the  other,  until  paths  in  all  directions,  are  seen  con- 
verging towards  the  parental  village  churches,  which 
seem  to  he  attracting  them  all. 

As  so<m  as  each  field  of  corn  is  cut,  it  is  bound  into 
sheafs,  ab«iut  the  size  they  are  in  England ;  seven 
of  tlK'se  are  then  made  to  lean  towarda  each  other, 
and  upon  them  all  is  placed  a  lai^  sheaf  reversed, 
the  ears  of  which  hanging  downwards,  form  a  sort  of 
thatch,  which  keeps  this  little  stack  dry  until  Its 
owner  has  time  to  carry  it  home.  It  generally  remains 
many  days  in  this  state,  and  after  the  harvest  has 
been  all  cat,  the  country  covered  with  these  stacks 
resembles  a  vast  encampment. 

The  carts  and  waggi>ns  used  for  carrying  the  com 
are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  country.  Their 
particular  characteristic  is  excessive  lightness  ;  and, 
indeed,  were  they  heavy,  it  would  he  quite  impossible 
for  any  cattle  to  draw  them  up  and  down  the  hills. 
Occasionally  they  are  drawn  by  horses — often  by 
small  active  oxen  ;  but  cows  more  generally  perform 
this  duty,  and  with  quite  as  much  patience  as  their  mis- 
tresses, who,  at  the  same  moment,  are  labouring  before 
them  at  the  sickle.  The  yoke,  or  beam,  by  which 
these  cows  are  connected,  is  placed  immediately 
behind  their  homs;  a  little  leather  pillow  is  then  laid 
upon  their  brow,  over  which  passes  a  strap  that  firmly 
lashes  their  heads  to  the  beam  ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
against  such  soft  cushions  that  the  animals  push  to 
advance:  and  thus  linked  together  by  this  sort 
of  Siamese  baud,  it  is  curious  to  observe  them  eating 
together,  then  by  agreement  raising  their  heads 
to  swallow,  then  again  standing  motionless  chewing 
the  cud,  which  is  seen  passing  and  repassing  from 
the  stomach  to  the  mouth.  The  Nassau  cows  cer- 
tainly do  not  seem  to  suffer  while  working  in  their 
light  carts }  as  soon  as  their  mistress  advances,  they 


follow  ber,  and  if  she  tana  and  whips  them,  then 
they  seem  to  hurry  after  her  more  eagerly  than  ever. 
Nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  the  fealur*'s  ol 
the  country,  nothing  can  better  accord  with  the  feeble 
resources  of  its  inhabitants,  than  the  equipment  <if 
these  economical  waggons  and  carts  :  the  cuws  and 
oxen  can  ascend  any  of  the  hills,  or  descend  into  any 
of  the  valleys;  they  can,  without  slipping,  go  sideways 
along  the  face  of  the  hills,  and  in  crossing  the  green 
swampy  grassy  ravines,  I  particularly  remarked  the 
advantage  of  the  light  waggon  drawn  by  animals  with 
cloven  feet;  for  had  one  of  our  heavy  teams  attempted 
the  passage,  they  would  soon  have  become  unable  to 
extricate  themselves.  But  in  making  the  comparijon 
between  the  horse  and  the  cow  (as  far  us  reganli 
Nassau  husbandry),  I  may  further  observe,  that  the 
former  has  a  very  expensive  appetite,  and  wean 
very  expensive  shoes;  as  soon  as  he  becomes  Inine 
he  is  useless,  and  as  soon  aa  he  is  dead  he  is 
carrion.  Now  a  placid,  patient,  Langen-Schwalbaih 
cow,  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth,  costs  only  two  or 
three  pounds;  she  requires  neither  com  nor  shw- 
ing;  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  drawn  by  herself  to  flic 
village,  form  her  bed,  which  in  due  time  she  carries 
out  to  the  field  as  manure  :  there  is  nothing  a  light 
cart  can  carry  which  she  is  not  ready  to  fetch,  and 
from  her  work  she  cheerfully  returns  to  her  home  to 
give  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese,  to  the  establish- 
ment: at  her  death,  she  is  still  worth  eleven  krutzeri 
a  pound  as  beef;  and  when  her  flesh  has  di;;  appeared, 
her  bones,  after  being  ground  at  the  mill,  once  agaia 
appear  npon  her  master's  fields,  to  cheer,  manure, 
and  enrich   them. Bubble*  from   the  Brmatuiu  y' 


A  •orereigD  duchjr  oF  lh«  Cemaa  empire,  bordered  bv  lL« 
PruMiaD  provipce  of  Ihe  Uiwei  Kbioe,  UciM-Darai<tadi,  Fnnlirort, 
lad  th«  JUuM 


Ws  cannot  new  model  society,  nor  new  mould  or  purifv  the 
public  heart ,  but  we  can  begin  the  aroclioratiun  liy  a' firm 
and  wise  governniem  of  our  own.  Let  us  roainlv  Hudj 
this  efTect,  and  a  new  spirit  and  temper  uoulil  soun  u'urin 
into  action  about  ua,  Willi  all  thobudi  and  bloom  of  a  freili 
moral  spring.     No  one  knows  how  much  good  he  u 


much  pains  to  make  our  dispotitions  and  feelings  pleuing 
to  each  other,  as  we  do  to  make  our  complexions,  per»otii, 
and  dress  agreeablo,  we  should  be  half  seraphs  ourselvn, 
and  be  ever  unconsciously  educating  and  aiding  olheri  Id 
became  such.  By  iiuptoving  ourselves,  we  should  be  silenl 
and  secret  benefactors  to  all  with  whom  we  intermingle 
and  associate.  Wo  cannot  well  avoid  more  or  leu  imi 
tating  each  other.  Those  who  see  and  feci  in  another  ■htl 
lliey  like,  what  they  iierceive  to  be  pleasing,  are  impetcep 
tibly  attracted  to  do  what  they  find  from  their  own  lenia 
tions  to  liu  gratifring,  and  what  they  hear  to  be  appnncd 
of  by  those  who  observe  it.  No  one,  therefore,  acta  rtfthllf 
without  acting  beneficenlly  in  so  doing.  He  scatlen  Ihs 
seed  of  a  sweet  Hower,  that  will  sping  up  again  in  MKe 
other  bosom,  sure  to  multiply  itself  in  ib»  lame  way  lot 
ever. Tu  rnbk. 

I  GBtBVE  that  great  virtues  are  exposed  to  snch  seven 
trials.  Reason,  religion,  and  time,  when  they  come  to  ope 
rate,  do  wonder*—  such  wonders  as  the  BufiTerer,  in  Ibe  tn% 
nlCock  of  sorrow,  bos  no  conception  of.  Yet  one  cannot  but 
lament  that  persons  of  the  best  sen^a  and  most  piety  Euffrr 
more,  psrhaps.  from  the  first  assaults  ofafUiction  than  any 
others ;  and  those  who  bear  distress  with  the  most  dignitj, 
I  am  persuaded,  feel  it  with  the  greatest  intenseuew. 
This  good  farail)'  possess  the  only  consolation  which  can 
mitigate  such  distress — a  deep  sense  of  the  truth  end 
afflcocy  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  yet  I  am  going  to  laj 
s  bold  thing,  I  never  could  observe  that  nature  suffered  th* 
less,  because  grace  triumphed  the  more.  And  henct 
arises  (as  I  toke  itj  the  glory  of  the  Christian  tuflfetet^-be 
feels  affliction  more  intensely  than  a  bod  man,  or  griM 
would  not  have  its  perfect  work;  aa  it  would  notbediffl- 
cult  to  subdue  that  which  la  not  diOeult  fo  endtin.— 
liAHKAB  Mo  as. 
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CHOICE  OF  SEASONS. 


How  regularly  has  God  determined  a  set  season  for 
all  his  creatures^  both  for  their  actions  and  t^eir  rrse  ? 
*'  The  Stoik  in  the  heavens,"  sailAi  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, "  knowetii  her  appointed  times,  and  the  Turtle, 
and  the  Crane,  and  the  Swallow,  observe  the  time  of 
their  coming."  Who  have  seen  the  StoA  before  the 
Calends  of  Augnaft^  or  a  Swallow  in  (ixe  winter?  Who 
hath  heard  the  Ni^tingide  in  the  heat  of  harvest;  or 
the  Bittern  bearing  her  base  note  in  tiie  coldest 
months  ?  Yea,  the  fishes  of  the  sea  know  and  ob- 
serve tiaeir  dne  seasons,  and  present  us  with  their 
shoals  only  when  they  are  wholesome  and  nsefal ;  the 
Herring  doth  not  fnmish  our  market  in  the  spring, 
nor  the  Salmon  or  Mackerel  in  the  winter :  yea,  the 
very  flies  both  have  and  keep  their  days  appointed ; 
the  SiDc-worm  never  looks  forth  of  that  little  ceH 
of  her  conception,  till  the  Mulberry  puts  forth  the 
leaves  for  their  nourishment  3  and  who  hath  ever  seen 
a  Butterfly,  or  a  Hornet,  in  winter  ?  There  are  flies, 
we  know,  appropriate  to  their  own  months,  from 
which  they  vary  not. 

Lastly,  how  plain  is  this  in  all  the  several 
varieties  of  Trees,  Flowers,  and  Herbs !  the  Almond- 
tree  looks  out  first,  the  Mulberry  last  of  all;  the 
Tulip,  and  the  Rose,  and  all  the  other  sweet  orna- 
ments of  the  earth  are  punctual  in  their  growth  and 
fail :  but  as  for  man,  God,  in  his  infinite  ^visdom  has 
indued  him  with  that  power  of  reason,  whereby  he 
may  make  choice  of  the  fittest  seasons  of  all  his 
actions,  and  appointed  a  iixae  for  every  p^rpQse  vn(kr 
heaven,  and  given  him  wit  to  find  and  obaervje  it. 
Even  lawful  acts  unseasonably  done  may  turn  tocvil; 
and  acts  indiflferent,  seasonably  performed,  may  prove 
good  and  laudable.  The  best  improvement  of  mo- . 
rality,  or  civility,  may  shame  us,  if  due  time  be  not 
well  regarded.  Only  Grace,  Piety,  true  Virtue,  can 
never  be  unseasonable.-: — Bishop  Hall. 


Thb  evening  proceedings  and  manoBuvres  of  the  rooks 
are  curious  and  amusing  in  the  autumn.  Just  before  dusk, 
they  return  in  long  strings  from  fixe  foraging  of  tlie  day, 
and  rendezvous  bv  thousands  over  the  down,  where  they 
wheel  round  in  the  air,  and  sport  and  dive  in  a  playful 
manner,  all  the  while  exerting  their  voices,  and  making  a 
loud  cawing,  which,  being  blended  and  softened  by  the 
distance  that  we  at  the  village  are  below  ihem,  becomes  a 
confused  noise  or  chiding ;  or  rather  a  pleasing  murmur, 
very  engaging  Xo  the  imagination,  and  not  unlike  the  cry 
of  a  pack  of  hounds  in  hollow,  echoing  woods,  or  the 
rushing  of  the  wind  in  Xs^  .trees,  or  the  tumbling  of  the 
tide  upon  a  pebbly  shore.  When  .this  ceremony  is  over, 
wiUi  the  lost  gleam  of  day,  they  retire  for  the  night  to  the 
deep  beeohen  woods,  ^e  remember  a  little  gin,  who,  as 
she  was  going  to  b^,  used  to  remark  on  such  an  occur- 
rence, in  the  true  spirit  of  physico-theology,  that  the  rooks 
were  saying  their  pmyers ;  and  yet  this  child  .wps  muoh 
too  young  to  be  aware  that  the  Scriptures  have  said  of  the 
Deitv — that,  **  He  fcedejOi  the  ravens  who  call  upon  him." 
—  WHITS s  Belbome» 


To  direct  a  wanderer  in  the  tight  way,  is  to  light  another 
man's  candle  by  one's  own,  which  loses  none  of  its  light 
by  what  the  olher  gains. 


Thsb3  are  tvo  books  irom  which  I  collect  my  divinity — 
the  one,  written  of  God ;  She  other,  of  His  servant  Nature, 
that  universal  manuscript  which  he  has  expanded  to  the 
eyes  of  all.  fiut  I  never  so  forget  Qodi  as  to  adore  the 
name  of  Mature.  The  effects  of  Nature  are  the  works  of 
God,  whose  hand  and  instrument  only  she  is ;  and  there- 
fore, to  ascribe  ®is  actions  unto  her,  is  to  devolve  the 
honou*  of  the  principal  agent  upon  the  instrument.  If  we 
may  do  this  with  reason,  then  let  ottr  hammers  rise  up 
and  b^uit  that  they  built  our  houses;  and  let  our  pens 
receive  the  honour  of  our  writing.— Browns.    ^ 


THE  TIBET  OOAT. 


Of  an  the  domestic  goats  this  is  the  most  valuable^ 
from  the  material  which  it  fhmishes  for  the  production 
of  those  elegant  shawls  manufactured  in  the  valley 
of  Cashmere  and  hs  immediate  vicinity.  Few  goats  of 
this  species  have  been  seen  in  Europe,  most  probably 
from  the  difficulty  of  preserving  their  lives  through 
the  various  changes  of  climate  to  which  they  must 
be  exposed  in  a  journey  from  the  bleak  mountains  of 
Tibet,  to  the  shores  of  countries  so  far  distant  firom 
their  own  clime.  They  are  by  no  means  hardy 
animals  when  taken  from  their  native  hiUs^  but  soon 
pine  and  die,  if  not  attended  to  with  extreme  care. 
In  the  vessel  in  which  the  writer  of  this  article  returned 
from  India,  there  were  six  of  these  animals,  intended 
as  a  present  for  her  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte  of 
England,  but  they  all  died  during  the  passage. 

The  Shawl- Goat  is  small  j  none  of  those  just  re- 
fbred  to  much  exceeded  two  feet  in  height.  In 
confirmation  of  this  I  give  the  proportions  set  down 
by  M.  F.  Cuvier.  "  It  is  of  moderate  stature,  being 
two  feet  high  to  the  withers,  and  its  length  from  the 
snout  to  the  inosculation  of  the  tail  about  two  feet 
ten  inches.  Its  head  from  the  tip  of  the  snout 
between  the  horns  is  nine  inches,  and  its  tail  five. 
Like  the  Yak,  already  described'^,  these  goats  are 
covered  with  long  fine  hair,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ground,  and  almost  entirely  concealing  their  legs, 
which  gives  an  ungainly  appearance  to  their  move- 
ments, except  when  they  gambol  about  their  native 
mountains.  They  are,  indeed,  beautifiil  creatures,  the 
long,  wavy  hair  undulating  over  their  bodies,  or  raised 
by  their  eccentric  motions,  gives  grace  to  every  attitude. 
The  hair  waves  slightly,  but  is  not  crisped  like  that 
of  the  Angola  Goat.  Upon  the  head  and  neck  the 
coat  is  generally  black,  but  white  on  every  other  part 
of  the  body,  though  it  is  sometimes  all  white,  and 
occasionally  of  a  very  pale  gray. 

The  material  from  which  the  shawls  are  manufac- 
tured is  a  fine  silky  down,  which  grows  under  the 
long  hair  next  to  the  skin,  and  is  of  Uie  finest  texture. 
As  one  goat  produces  but  a  small  quantity,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly expensive,  and  the  shawls  produced  from 
it,  consequently  fetch  great  prices. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  procure  a 
shawl  jn^e  solely  of  the  Cashmere  wool;  as  the 
jaative  manufacturers,  finding  it  so  scarce  a  com- 
modity, commonly  mix  it  with  a  far  less  expensive 
material,  by  which  the  value  of  the  shawl  is  con- 
siderably lessened.  A  large  shawl  made  entirely  of 
the  wool  of  the  Tibet  goat,  anight  be  drawn  through  a 
moderately  sized  fijjiger  ring.  The  colour  of  this  wqol 
is  invariably  of  a  j>ale  gray,  whatever  may  be  that 
of  the  longer  hair. 

There  are  several  traits  |>ec.uliar  to  this  goat.  Itus 
a  graceful  and  beautifuUy  formed  creature,  and  in  its 
gambols  displays  a  natund  d^ance  of  motion,  re- 
marked>ly  strikii]^.  What  esjpecialLy  distinguishes  it, 
above  att  oiber  animals  of  the  goat  tribe,  is,  that  it 
emite  no  disagreeaUe  odonr,  and  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  goat  which  ,does  not.  jits  habits  are  singulariy 
gentle.  It  is  ;a  common  i^mate  of  the  huts  of  the 
mountaineers,  and  is  geijieraUy  treated  with  great 
kindness.  Its  veiue  Is  fully  appreciated  by  t^e 
•Tibetans,  hojbh  for  ats  dQmes,tic  juses,  and  for  the  rare 
material  which  grows  lUpon  its  skin. 

Though  Cuvier  asserts  that  there  are  several  raqes 
of  the  Shawl-goat,  -which  chiefly  differ,  according  ito- 
bis  acpount,  in  the  length  of  ;the  ears,  yet  he  says  they 
aU  produce  )the  ^same  wool,  and  seems  ^o  signify  that 
:thexe -is nodistinfiticaiof. quality,  fie  ascribes  the .^fine- 
jQiess  of-  their  wool  to  the  influence  of  cUmate,  which 
*  See  Saturda    Magazine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  143. 
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U  corrobonted  by  Major  Luard,  who  says  that  when 
they  am  taken  into  the  plaios  of  Bengal,  their  hair 
becomes  abort  and  coarse,  and  the  wool  greatly 
deteriorated.  Thie  happens  in  all  cases  of  extreme 
change  of  temperature.  The  coat,  for  instance,  of 
the  common  sheep  of  India,  conaista  of  a  strongly- 
crisped  hair,  resembling  wool,  but  coarse  and  wiry. 
As  soon  as  the  animal  is  removed  into  more  tempie- 
rate  latitudes,  as  has  been  proved  by  transporting 
some  of  them  into  Europe,  this  rough  covering  gradu- 
ally softens;  it  assumes  a  finer  texture,  and  within  a 
year  the  sheep's  back  is  covered  with  wool.  The 
wool  of  European  sheep  in  the  same  manner  degene- 
rates into  coarse  hair,  if  removed  to  the  scorching 
locality  of  the  Gangetic  plain.  Animals  naturally 
without  hair  in  warm  climates,  ore  furnished  with  it 
so  Boon  as  they  come  into  colder,  and  it  is  quite  the 
reverse  with  those  which  have  shaggy  hides.  It  is 
therefore,  evident  that  the  soft  wool  of  the  Tibet 
goat,  BE  well  as  the  coarser  covering  of  other  animals, 
is  solely  attributable  to  the  effects  of  climate. 

It  is  observable,  as  Cuvier  remarks,  that  Nature 
has  given  two  sorts  of  hair  to  all  animals  which 
naturalists  class  under  the  general  head  of  Mammalia : 
the  one  fine,  curled,  aud  generally  gray,  covering  the 
skin  with  a  sort  of  down  more  or  less  thick,  as  if  to 
preserve  it  from  cold  and  moisture ;  the  other 
coarser,  glossy,  commonly  coloured,  giving  its  colour 
to  the  animal,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  appear- 
ing to  be  the  organ  of  feeling. 

The  coats  of  animals  which  have  hair,  are  more 
or  less  thick,  according  as  they  are  exposed  to  a 
hot  ur  cold  temperature  j  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
tliat  they  become  more  curled,  and  increase  in 
fineness  of  texture,  in  proportion  as  the  cold  is  dry. 
It  Is  the  remarkable  fineness,  he  observes,  of  the 
downy  wool  on  the  skin  of  the  Tibet  goat  which 
renders  that  animal  so  valuable.     From  this,  those 


exquisite  fabrics  are  wrought  so  renowned  all  over 
the  East,  and  so  highly  esteemed  in  Enrope,  that 
especially  in  France,  no  gentlewoman  would  ccnuider 
her  wardrobe  complete,  without,  at  least,  a  couple  of 
Cashmere  shawls ;  and  they  fully  claim  the  distinction 
which  has  been  accorded  to  thetn,  above  every  other 
similar  manufacture  in  the  world. 

It  is  surprising,  that  the  attempt  has  never  been 
made  to  introduce  this  breed  of  goats  into  Europe; 
for  though  they  should  lose  some  of  their  qtuJitits 
by  transportation,  still  they  wonld,  no  doubt,  retain 
them  to  a  degree  that  might  render  them  extremely 
valuable  to  our  shawl  manufacturers.  The  experi- 
ment is  yet  to  be  made,  but  it  is  surely  worth  while 
to  ascertain  how  far,  by  feeding  them  on  the  highest 
northern  hills  of  Great  Britain,  the  qualities  of  the 
fine  Cashmere  wool,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  might  be 
preserved.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked  as  a 
singular  fact,  that  the  finer  hair  of  some  of  tbe 
domestic  goats  of  Europe  should  never  have  been 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  manufacture  )  for  thou^ 
of  a  far  less  beautiful  texture  than  that  of  the  shawl- 
goats  of  Tibet,  it  might,  nevertheless,  be  converted 
into  fabrics  even  more  beautiful  and  more  delicate 
than  those  produced  from  the  best  wool  of  tbe 
Merino  sheep.  The  annexed  engraving  is  copied  from 
one  in  Major  Luard's  beautiful  work  on  India,  to 
which  we  arc  already  indebted  for  several  iuteresling 
illustntions.  J.  H.  C. 


IS!  man  will  desire  no  more  than  what  he  may  tiet 
justly,  uie  soberly,  distribute  cheerfidly,  and  live  upon 
contentedly. 

GoonNBSs,  aspersed  by  slander,  may  be  compared  to  thai 
flnely-lempered  steel,  which,  though  dimmed  for  a  momenl 
by  the  breath,  presently  re-appears  in  all    ■  ■  -  ' 

brilliancy. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CITY  OP  BRUSSELS.' 


Brussels  is  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  and 
one  of  the  pri ncipal  towns  in  Europe.  Various  opinions  have 
been  entertained  respecting  the  origin  of  its  name ;  according 
to  the  Flemings,  it  is  derived  from  Broekselen,  bridge  on  the 
Senne,  or  BroekselUy  chapel  near  the  bridge,  whilst  others 
derive  it  from  Bruysel,  a  nest  of  swans,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  those  birds  which  were  formerly  found  in  the 
adjacent  marshes;  according  to  the  Walloons,  the  name  is 
obtained  from  Brouissailles,  bushes  or  brambles,  the  spot 
being  formerly  covered  with  wood.  Nothing  certain,  how- 
ever, is  known  respecting  its  etymology,  though  many  rea- 
sons have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  each  of  these  opinions. 

The  town  had  no  existence  in  the  seventh  century,  but 
appears  to  have  originated  in  a  little  island  of  the  river  Senne, 
on  which  St.  Gery,  the  Bishop  of  Cambray,  built  a  chapel; 
he  died  in  619,  and  the  island  still  bears  his  name. 

Charles,  brother  to  Lothario,  king  of  France,  chose  this 
place  as  his  residence,  and  in  980  erected  a  castle  in  one 
of  the  islands  formed  by  the  Senne,  in  which  he  continued 
to  reside  till  991,  when  he  quitted  it  with  the  intention  of 
dethroning  Hugues  Capet,  the  usurper  of  the  French 
throne.  He  was,  however,  made  prisoner  in  the  town  of 
Laon,  and  died  a  captive.  Gerberge,  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  inherited  the  county  of  BrusseU,  and  married 
J^mbert,  the  Count  of  Louvain,  so  that  the  two  counties 
became  the  property  of  the  same  master,  Louvain  having 
the  supremacy,  and  being  the  capital.  The  frequent 
residence,  however,  of  Lambert  and  Grerberge  at  the  castle 
of  Brussels  attracted  thither  a  great  number  of  strangers. 

In  1012,  Count  Lambert  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
splendid  church  here,  and  caused  the  body  of  St  Gudule 
to  be  removed  to  Brusseh,  of  which  she  henceforth  became 
the  patron  saint.  St.  Gudule  was  a  celebirated  virgin,  who 
lived  in  the  seventh  century;  she  was  brought  up  at  the 
Abbey  of  Nivelle,  under  St.  Gertrude,  the  daughter  of 
Pepin,  and  died  about  712,  at  Ham,  whence  her  body  was 
removed  to  Moorzel,  a  village  on  the  Scheldt,  and  thence 
to  Brussels.  During  the  tenth  century,  tht  trade  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Bruges  and  Ghent  beffan  to  extend, 
and  the  clothiers  sent  large  quantities  of  goods  to  Cologne; 
this  contributed  to  the  increase  of  Brussels,  as  it  waa 
situated  on  the  direct  road  between  these  towns,  and 
foimed  a  halting-place  for  the  carriers  with  their  horses. 

In  1015,  Henry  the  Elder  succeeded  Lambert,  and  in 
1033  Otto  succeeded  his  father  Henry,  and  died  without 
an  heir.  In  1040,  Lambert  Balderic,  brother  of  Henry, 
became  Count  of  Louvain  and  Brussels,  and  to  him 
Brussels  may  be  said  to  be  indebted  fur  its  rank  as  a  town, 
as  in  1044  he  caused  the  portion  then  existing  to  be  en- 
closed by  a  stone  wall,  and  fortified  with  towers. 

During  the  twelfth  century,  Brussehi  increased  io  much 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  strangers  drawn  there  by 
the  manufacture  of  cloth,  that  it  began  to  rival  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Ghent.  It  was  also  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  armour,  and  its  cuirasses  were  considered 
particularly  strong.  The  quantity  of  charcoal  furnished 
oy  the  adjacent  forest  of  Soigny,  likewise  attracted  many 
foundera  from  the  banks  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Mouse, 
where  iron-mines  had  been  explored  long  before  the  dis- 
covery of  coal-pits. 

A  new  wall  round  the  town  was  commenced  in  1357, 
and  not  completed  till  1383.  In  this  wall  were  seven 
gates,  called  Halle,  Namur,  Louvain,  Schaerbeke,  Laeken, 
Flandres,  and  Anderlecht,  the  names  of  which  are  still 
retained,  though  the  buildings  are  no  longer  standing. 
The  circumference  of  Brussels  at  that  period  was  about  five 
miles.  In  later  times  the  Spaniards  fortified  the  town, 
outside  the  encloaure  of  the  walls,  on  the  modern  system. 

In  1553,  Brussels  witnessed  the  assembly  ti  seven 
crowned  heads,  who  were  entertained  by  Charles  the  Fifth 
under  a  large  tree  in  the  forest  of  Soigny  *  amongst  these 
princes  was  Muley  Hassem,  king  of  Tunis.  It  was  in  this 
city  also,  ih  1555,  that  Charles  the  Fiflh  resigned  hia 
dominions  to  his  son,  Philip. the  Second,  during  whose 
reign  were  perpetrated  the  atfocities  of  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
This  sanguinary  tyrant  came  to  Brussels  in  1567  as  Captain- 
General  of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  attempt  to  esta- 
blish the  Inquisition,  and  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  tortured,  hnn^,  hnmt,  or  beheaded  great  numbers 
of  the  nobility  and  cttixensy  who  were  accused  of  Protestant- 
ism or  of  rebellion. 


Brussels  appears  to  have  been  several  times  a  place  of 
refuge  for  sovereigns.  Charles  the  Fifth,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
being  driven  from  his  territory  by  the  French,  rcpaiiefl 
here  in  1649;  Christina,  having  abdicated  the  cruwn  of 
Sweden,  arrived  at  Brussels  in  1634;  and  to  this  city,  when 
drKen  out  of  England  by  Cromwell,  came  Charles  the 
Second,  accompanied  by  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  the  Second. 

In  1695,  Brussels  was  bombarded  by  the  French  under 
Marshal  Villeroy,  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  William  the 
Third  of  England  raise  the  siege  of  Namur. 

In  1704,  the  streets  were  first  lighted  with  lanterns,  and 
in  the  following  year  tea,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  sold 
at  the  apothecary's  shops,  came  into  general  use  as  a  beve- 
rage. The  Duke  of  Marlborough  entered  Brussels,  in 
1 706,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  and  appointed  his 
brother  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries  for  Charles  the 
Third;  and  Peter  the  Great  visited  the  city  in  1717. 

The  Battle  of  Fontenoy  took  place  May  11th,  1745. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  retired  to  Brussels,  and  was 
followed  by  the  French,  who  captured  the  city  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1 746,  after  a  siege  of  twenty  days.  Four  years 
afterwards  the  French  were  replaced  by  the  Austrians,  the 
Low  Countries  having  been  given  up  by  treaty  to  Maria 
Theresa. 

During  the  war  which  succeeded  the  French  Revolution, 
Brussels  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  and  its 
sacred  edifices  appropriated  to  secular  purposes.  One  of 
the  churches  was  made  the  Temple  of  what  was  misrallel 
Law,  and  the  others  were  desecrated  in  various  ways.  After 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  Low  Countries  were  formed  into  a 
kingdom,  of  which  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange, 
was  the  first  king.  He  was  proclaimed  May  17th,  lb! 3, 
and  entered  Brussels  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 

In  1830,  Brussels  became  the  scene  of  another  revola- 
tion:  the  inhabitants  rose  against  the  Dutch  troops  who 
garrisoned  the  city,  and  after  several  days'  fighting,  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  them.  The  result  was,  that  the  reign- 
ing family  was  deprived  of  the  throne  of  the  Netherlands; 
and  Belgium,  being  separated  from  Holland,  was  made  a 
separate  kingdom,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobur^,  under  the  title  of  Leopold  the 
First.    He  began  his  reign  July  2l8t,  1831. 

Brussels  has  produced  but  few  men  of  distinguisbe'l 
talents.  Charles  the  Seventh,  Emperor  of  GeroiBny,  vas 
born  in  this  city  in  1697;  and  the  French  poet,  Jean 
Baptiste  Rousseau,  died  here  in  1741.  Here  also,  Lesley, 
the  faithful  adherent  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  expire<i  in 
1596.  The  principal  native  artists  were  Vandermeulai, 
the  companion  and  flatterer  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who 
was  born  in  1634,  and  studied  binder  Peter  Snayers;  Van 
Tilburg.born  in  1695;  and  John,  called  Velvet  BreugheUn 
1589,  who  excelled  in  flowers  and  landscapes. 

SITUATION  JlKD  OLIMATB. 

Bbvsssls  it  situated  4<'  15'Bast  lonffttude,  andSO^M' 
North  latitude.  The  climate,  compared  with  that  of  Paris 
is  cold;  but  compared  with  that  df  London,  it  is  warmer  in 
summer,  and  colder  in  winter*  The  air,  although  humi^i,  is 
healthy:  logs  are  seldom  aeen,  and  are  never  of  \on^ dura- 
tion. The  greatest  degree  of  heat  in  ordinary  summers,  is 
284  deerees  of  Reaumur  (96  of  Fahrenheit),  and  the  great- 
est cold  of  ordinary  winters.  5  degrees  of  Reaumur  beloir 
the  freezing  point  (21  of  Fahrenheit).  During  ver)' 
severe  wintert*  the  thermometer  has  descended,  for  one  or 
two  days,  as  W  as  18  degrees  of  R6aumur  below  tbe 
freexinff  poin|»  or  8  degrees  below  tbe  freezing  point  ot 
Fahrenheit. 

According  to  obaervatioas  whieh  have  been  mado,  it  rains 
on  an  average,  at  Brussela,  half  the  days  ia  ^b\>^^ 
Snow  very  seldotn  falls  more  than  two  feet  in  depth,  m 
the  iee  ia  rarely  more  than  a  foot  in  thickness.  Storms  jure 
by  no  means  frequent,  as  they  usually  disperse  over  toe 
neigbbourinff  forest  of  Soisny.  The  dampest,  and  lo^ 
most  unhealthy  months,  aie Tehrutfy»  March,  April.  Ueto* 
her,  November,  and  Deeember.  The  greatest  number  oi 
deaths  are  during  the  Erst  three  ot  these  months,  un^ 
thirtieth  of  the  inhabitants  die  every  year,  and  very  fevr 
persons  exceed  tbe  age  of  seventy-five  years.    In  1'^^ 
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the  popnlation  of  Brussels  ftmounted  to  110,000,  but  it 
afterwards  decreased  to  60,000.  Its  present  population, 
ineludiDg  the  suburbs,  may  be  estimated  at  about  1 00,000. 

EXTENT,  STREETS,   &C. 

Brussels  is  situated  partljr  on  a  bill,  and  partly  in  a  vale, 
on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Senne.  The  city  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  pear,  the  stalk  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
suburb  outside  the  gate  of  Halle.  Its  greatest  length  from 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  or  from  the  Laeken  Gate  to  the  Halle 
Gate,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  E.S.B.  to  W.N.W.,  or  from  the  Louvian  Gate  to  the 
Flanders  Gate,  is  about  a  mile.  The  ancient  portion  of  the 
city  is  built  partly  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  surface  of  which 
is  very  irregular,  and  partly  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  this 
hill.  The  modem  part,  consisting  of  the  Park,  and  the 
a<\jacent  streets,  occupies  a  flat  surface  at  the  top  of  the 
eminence.  The  streets  in  the  former  are  narrow  and 
irregular,  and  have  no  pavement  for  foot  passengers ;  the 
carriage-way  is  laid  with  hard  granite  stone,  and  is  very 
disagreeable  to  walk  upon.  Those  in  the  latter  are  spa- 
cious and  airy,  and  may  vie  ^in  grandeur  with  many  at 
the  west  end  of  London.  Thoy  are  all  lighted  with  gas, 
which  was  first  used  here  in  1819.  Mra.  TroUope  says, 
**  No  cQQtrast  in  style  and  effect  can  be  more  perfect  than 
that  between  the  upper  and  lower  town.  The  former  is 
airy,  gay,  brilliant,  and  entirely  modem;  the  latter,  close, 
dark«  sombre,  and  venerable.'* 

Brussels  contains  about  15,000  houses,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  built  of  brick,  covered  with  plaster,  which 
requires  constant  recolouring.  This  is  done  with  an  argilla- 
ceous earth,  of  a  light  green  hue,  found  near  Namur,  which 
produces  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  With  the  exception 
of  the  modern  streets  near  the  Park,  the  houses  are  built 
on  no  uniform  plan :  those  of  the  first  elass,  having  in  front 
from  tan  to  fourteen  plate-glass  windows  on  each  floor,  are 
frequently  found  in  secondary  streets,  and  even  in  lanes ; 
and  in  the  best  streets,  large  houses  adjoin  others  of  a 
very  inferior  description.  The  principal  shops  are  in  the 
streets  between  the  Grande  Place  and  the  Place  Royale, 
Tlie  stillness  which  pervades  the  streets  at  night  forms  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  bustle  of  London,  at  the  same  period : 
the  shops  are  usually  shut,  even  in  winter,  at  dusk ;  and  at 
eight  o'clock  in  winter,  and  ten  in  summer,  scarcely  an 
individual  is  to  be  seen  in  the  streets. 

BOUIEYARDS. 

The  ramparts  which  formerly  surrounded  Brussels  have 
been  gradually  demolished  since  1818,  and  their  site  is  now 
occupied  by  boulevards,  which  form  a  pleasing  promenade. 
Those  portions  which  are  finished,  consist  of  a  handsome 
row  of  houses,  with  a  double  row  of  trees,  and  a  coachway 
in  the  centre. 

At  intervals  round  the  town,  are  the  various  gates  of  the 
city,  some  of  which  are  very  ornamental.  The  principal  is 
tile  Laeken  Gate,  consisting  of  one  large  and  two  small 
arches,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  lodge.  The  angles 
formed  by  the  central  arch,  and  compartment  over  it,  are 
adorned  with  basso-relievos. 

BQVARES,   PARK,   BcC, 

Th£  principal  square  in  Brassels,  and  the  most  beautiful 
in  Belgium,  is  the  Place  Rotale,  (Royal  Square,) 
situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  Its  form  is  oblong, 
and  it  is  surrounded  by  eight  ranges  of  buildings,  rising 
two  stories  in  height,  and  remarkable  for  the  regularity 
and  beauty  of  their  architecture.  Six  of  these  are  de- 
tached, and  the  space  between  the  other  two  is  occupied  by 
the  Church  of  Kaudenberg,  the  portico  of  which  forms  a 
Qoble  object  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  quadrangle.  This 
beautiful  square  was  erected  in  1776  from  designs  by 
Guimard,  and  in  imitation  of  the  Great  Square  of  Nancy. 
Adjoining  the  Place  Royale  is  the  Park,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  public  gardens  in  Burope.  It  was  originally 
attached  to  the  forest  of  Soigny,  but  was  afterwards 
annexed  to  the  Ducal  Palace,  since  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Burnt  Court  *.    This  park  was  laid  out  as  a  pro- 

*  This  edi6ce  occupied  the  »ite  of  the  large  buildingB  which  now 
stand  between  the  Plajce  Royale  and  the  Park.  It  was  the  palace 
Qf  the  sovereigns,  and  consisted  of  four  piles  of  building.  It  was 
coromcnced  in  1300,  finished  in  1452,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1731 ; 
from  this  circumstance  it  took  its  name  in  later  times.  The  vaults 
vh;<:li  weie  attached  to  it  still  exist,  it  is  said,  beaedtb  the  Place 
Kk>yale. 


menade  in  1774.  It  is  about  540  yards  in  Irngth  and  380 
in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded  by  four  handsome  streets. 
The  Rue  Ducale,  in  which  is  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  bounds  it  on  the  east  side,  and  on  the  west  side 
is  the  Rue  Royale,  which  extends  beyond  the  park  in  a 
straight  line,  as  far  as  the  Schaerbeke  Gate.  On  the  north 
side  is  tho  Rue  de  Brabant,  with  the  Senate  House ;  and 
on  the  south  side  is  the  Rue  de  Belle-Vue,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  the  King's  Palace. 

The  centre  of  the  park  is  laid  out  as  a  garden  in  the 
formal  style  of  the  last  century,  intersected  in  various  direc- 
tions by  wide  walks,  bordered  by  lofty  trees,  and  inter- 
spersed with  lawns,  ornamented  with  statues.  It  is  the 
favourite  rendesvous  of  the  fashionables,  particularly  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  Grandb  Place,  or  Markst  Placb,  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  Brussels,  is  distinguished  by  its  antiquity, 
as  well  as  by  the  architectural  msjesty  and  variety  of  the 
buildings  which  surround  it.  On  one  side  is  the  Town 
Hall,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  square,  and 
opposite  to  that  are  several  large  houses,  which,  though 
sadly  defaced  during  the  Revolution  at  the  close  of  th 
last  century,  still  exhibit  vestiges  of  their  ancient  splendour. 
Amongst  them  is  the  Maison  du  Roi,  or  Breaa  House, 
originally  used  as  a  Town  Hall.  Pope  Innocent  II.,  and 
St.  Bernard  de  Clairvaux,  were  entertained  here  in  1131. 
In  1518  the  Bread  House  was  rebuilt  of  stone,  and  re- 
stored in  1625  by  the  Infanta  Isabella.  No  less  than  seven 
streets  diverge  fhim  this  square.  Here  the  fairs  are  held, 
and  the  public  executions  take  place. 

The  Great  Sablon  is  the  largest,  though  not  the 
handsomest,  square  in  the  city.  It  derived  its  name  of 
sablon  (sand),  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  formerly 
without  pavement.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain  erected  by 
Lord  Bruce,  an  English  nobleman,  as  a  public  expression 
of  his  gratitude  for  a  residence  of  forty  years  in  the  city  of 
Brussels. 

The  Little  Sablon,  which  is  connected  with  the  former 
by  a  short  street,  is  planted  with  trees,  and  forms  a  pleasant 
promenade.  Count  d'Egmont,  so  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  Netherlands,  resided  in  a  large  mansion  which  stood 
in  this  square. 

St.  Michael's  Square,  near  the  north  extremity  of 
the  town,  was  erected  in  1 775  from  designs  by  Fisco.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  linden-trees,  and  the  centre 
is  laid  out  as  a  garden,  in  which  are  various  monuments  in 
honour  of  the  citizens  killed  during  the  revolution  in  1830. 

TUB  king's  palace 

Is  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  Park.  It  is  a  hand- 
some edifice,  two  stories  in  heieht,  having  in  the  centre  a 
portico,  consisting  of  flvo  arches,  above  which  rise  six 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  supporting  an  entablature 
and  balustrade.  This  palace  unites  the  two  buildings 
which  were  erected  in  1 784,  one  as  the  residence  of  thu 
Imperial  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Netherlands,  and  the  other 
for  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  1 790  the  Belgian  Congress 
assembled  in  the  former,  and  during  the  occupation  of  tho 
Netherlands  by  the  French  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Prefects.  Napoleon  lodged  here  at  tho  time  be  was  First 
Consul.  He  also  came  here  a^ain  in  1807  with  Josephine, 
and  in  1810  with  Maria  Louisa.  The  late  king  of  the 
Netherlands  made  it  his  residence  when  he  was  at  Brussels, 
and  it  is  now  occupied  by  King  Leopold. 

TH£  PALACE  OF  THIS  PRIliCE  OF  OBANOE 

Is  situated  in  the  Rue  Ducale,  at  the  corner  of  the  Park, 
and  in  sight  of  the  Royal  Palace.  It  is  a  ^eestone  build> 
ing  of  two  stories,  with  projecting  wings.  The  exterior  is 
very  plain,  the  only  ornaments  being  pilasters  of  the  Ionic 
order,  which  separate  the  windows  from  each  other,  and 
support  a  simple  entablature.  The  apartments  are,  how- 
ever, splendid;  the  floors  are  all  curiously  inlaid  with 
various  kinds  of  wood ;  the  ceilinss  exhibit  rich  specimens  of 
stucco  work ;  the  furniture  is  of  the  most  elegant  descrip- 
tion; and  tiie  walls  are  hune  with  fine  pictures  by  Vandyck, 
Rubens,  Snyders,  and  other  eminent  Flemish  painters. 
Mrs.  Trollope  thus  describes  her  visit  to  this  edifice  in 
1833.  "  The  Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  not  only 
the  first  object  of  admiration  in  the  capital  of  Belgium,  but 
would,  I  presume,  be  considered  in  every  part  of  the  world 
as  a  finished  model  of  a  splendid  palace.  It  is  not  large, 
but,  I  think,  it  may  be  called  perfect  in  magnificence  ttnd 
in  taste ;  at  least,  •  %  ean  imagine  nothing  superior  to  the 
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Boperb  elcRonce  of  the  fumituTC  nnil  deeorntioni.  The 
dale  of  its  completion  is  1B'2S,  when  it  was  immediately 
inhabited  by  the  Prince  and  Princess. 

"  It  ia  certainly  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  striking  occa- 
sion for  meditation  on  the  uiieertainty  of  human  afTaini, 
than  that  which  the  siRht  of  this  (gorgeous,  yet  desolate, 
palace  suggests.  In  1B28  the  princely  founder  took 
assured  poweasion  of  its  marble  halls,  and  in  1630  Ihey 
knew  him  no  longer  I 

"  Every  thing  within  the  place  is  kept  in  the  most  perfect 
order;  the  visiters,  who  throng  to  see  it,  walk  over  the 
inlaid  floors  in  list  shoes,  which  oro  furnished  by  the  gniilc, 
who  watches  erery  indiridual  with  jealous  attonlion,  lest 
the  envelope  should  slip  aside,  and  vulitar  shoe-leather 
approach  the  beautiful  pai^uet.  The  boudoir  of  iho  prin- 
cess is  stated  to  be  exactly  as  she  left  it,  and  it  has  in 
truth  every  appearance  of  being  so.  The  magniOccnt 
chiffoniers,  iho  pretty  collection  of  gemfi,  even  the 
wriling-tablc  of  the  banished  lady,  remain  as  xlio  left 
tbetn.  The  pens,  stained  with  ink,  still  hang  suspended 
in  their  polden  cradles,  and  sundry  sheets  of  paper,  edged 
with  black,  show  that  she  was  still  in  mmirning  f>ir  her 
em  press -mother;  oven  her  gloves,  looking  us  if  ju^t  drawn 
off  her  hands,  lie  on  the  table.  There  is  someihiiig  very 
melancholy  in  this. 

"  To  describe  each  princely  chamber,  going  on  creiceado, 
as  they  do,  in  splendour,  from  the  first  to  Ihb  last,  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  one  room  is 
lined  with  Italian  marble;  another  hung  wilh  crimson 
I'ehet,  bordered  by  fringe  of  gold  ;  and  a  thirJ,  of  which 
the  violet- stained  walls  are  sprinUciI  with  stars  of  silver. 
To  expatiate  upon  all  this  with  the  best  skill  I  have,  would 
fail  to  convey  b  just  idea  of  this  princeljr  dwelling.     1  may, 

nrhaps,  do  greater  justice  to  its  datihng  magnificenee,  if 
fonfess,  tliat  for  the  first  lime  in  my  life,  in  a  mansion 
containing  good  pictures,  the  decorations  and  furniture 
mode  me  forget  them." 

THE  SEKATB-nOUSE 

Is  a  nuhlc  edifice  of  stone,  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Park,  c.\ac(ly  opposite  the  Royal  Palace,  so  lliat  a  person 
istaniling  in  the  middle  walk  of  the  Park,  has  a  view  of 
both  these  buildings.  It  was  originally  built  in  1779,  and 
consists  of  a  centre  with  two  extensive  wings,  forming 
three  sides  of  a  small  s()uare:  the  portico  is  formed  by 
eight  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  resting  on  five  arches, 
and  supporting  a  pediment  in  which  is  a  line  piece  of 
sculpture  by  Godccliarle,  representing  Tliemis,  tbo  goddess 
of  laws,  denouncing  crime,  and  protecting  innocence.  The 
exterior  of  the  building  was  designed  by  Guimard,  and  the 
interior  by  M.  Van  der  Straeton.  The  hall  is  spacious, 
and  on  each  aide  of  it  is  a  splendid  marble  staircase;  one 
leading  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers. — a  large  and  handsome 
room, — and  the  other  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
latter  is  a  very  elegant  semi-circular  theatre,  tltted  up  with 
seats  for  the  members,  and  surrounded  by  galleries,  appro- 
]irialC4l  to  tlie  ambassadors,  the  peers,  and  the  public,  who 
are  admitted,  both  male  and  female,  during  the  debates. 

THE   HOTEL  DE  VIU.E,  Oil  TOWN  HALL, 

Is  situatcil  in  the  market-place,  and  is  certainly  the  finest 
Gothic  building  in  Belgium.  It  was  begim  in  I40I.  but 
nut  finished  till  14 12.  It  is  a  square  edifice,  surrounding 
n  court  of  the  same  form,  and  is  built  with  a  very  hard 
stone.  The  most  conspicuous  object  ia  the  tower,  which 
rises  ,164  feet  in  height,  and  is  sunnonnled  bf  a  gilt  statue 
of  St.  Michael,  seventeen  feet  high.  It  consists  of  several 
st'irie.s,  and  is  richly ,  adorned  with  frcttcd-work.  The 
principal  ontMiico  is  immediately  below  this  tower,  which 
IS  not  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  edifice  having  been  rebuilt  on  rather  a  smaller  scale 
afUr  the  bombardment  of  1693.  There  are  forty  windows 
in  front,  that  is,  nineteen  in  each  story,  and  two  in  the 
tower,  and  between  them  are  niches  inteniled  fui;  statues  of 
the  sovereigns,  and  other  eminent  pei-sonagea  of  the  Low 
Countries.  In  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with  slates,  are 
about  eighty  small  windows.  This  last  pile  ia  flanked  by 
■mall  hexagon  lowers. 

The  apartments,  which  were  formerly  occupied  by  the 
second  Chamber  of  the  States-General,  and  now  by  Ihe  City 
Government,  arc  appraached  by  u  gallery,  in  which  arc  whole 
length  pcirtniits,  by  Granger,  of  Philip'  the  Good,  Charles 
the  Fifth,  Philip  the  Second,  Albert  and  Isabclht,  Philio 


the  Fourth,  and  Charles  the  Second,  who  were  all  sovereigns 
of  Brabant*. 

The  ancient  Treasury  Chamber  is  now  useil  for  Ihe 
solemniiation  of  marriages;  and  the  Great  Hall,  where  the 
lottery  was  drawn,  during  the  government  of  Auiilria,  anil 
which  was  likewise  the  scene  of  the  installation  of  the 
States-General,  is  now  employed  as  a  ball-room  at  the  rily 
festivals.  In  one  of  lbs  rooms  is  a  picture,  containinj; 
portraits  of  the  persons  who  formed  the  Provisional  Govero- 
mcntin1S3a. 

TIIR    PALACr;    OP    THE    FIKE    ARTS, 

Formerly  called  the  Orange  Palo co,  or  the  Old  Court,  u 
aituttled  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  du  Musi-e,  -a  small  stmt 
leading  out  of  the  Place  Royalc.  The  firdt  foundation  of 
this  building  «as  laid  by  William  of  Duyvenvoorde,  irt 
1346;  but  the  property  atlerwnnls  passed  into  the  Orange 
family,  and  the  palace  was  ercctcJ  by  the  Count  of  Nasaii, 
in  I50'i.^  Ader  ihc  fire  in  l':il,  whicbdestroyedtbe  socieni 
palace,  it  became  the  resilience  of  the  Governor- Genenl  of 
the  l^w  Countries.  Charles  of  Lorraine,  tbo  goremar, 
under  Maria  Theresa,  rebuilt  a  cnnsideiBble  portion  of  il 
in  174-1,  and  resided  here  till  his  death.  Mana  Christina, 
and  Albert,  afterwards  occupied  it  till  1792,  and  the  Atcb- 
duke  Cbaries,  till  the  French  entered  the  Natbcriandi. 
This  palace  now  contains  the  Museum,  the  Libcwf.airi 
the  Cabinet  of  Natural  Historv.  -  [ 

The  front  of  tlie  building  was  designed  by  foUx,  nttbe 
Kulptute  with  which  it  is  decorated,  by  Delvanx.  iiHiit 
Iiottom  of  the  principal  slairraso  is  a  fine  itwtam  tt  Brr- 
cules  by  Debaux:  the  ceiling,  painleil  by  Versehoel;  nl(l«- 
sents  Olympus  surrounded  by  ihe  Seasons,  and  the  tmvs 
ai^B  of  the  Zodiac.  The  ceiling  of  the  first  nwm  h  sIm 
painted  by  the  same  artist:  ibis  apartment  ia  a  rotunda, 
and  tho  pavement  in  the  centre  is  diapostK)  In  tbe  form  of 
a  star,  each  ray  of  which  is  a  different  kind  of  marble  fntm 
the  other,  but  all  brought  fi«m  places  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  MusKUM,  whicli  is  on  tbe  first  floor,  consists  of  a 
tolerable  collection  of  pictures,  principally  of  the  Flendtk 
School.  They  are  arranged  in  several  rooms,  but  the  prin- 
cipal apartment  is  a  long  gallery  erected  about  ten  ynn 
ago,  divided  at  intervals  by  pillars,  and  lighted  by  windcm 
in  tbe  roof.  Tliia  gallery  is  225  feet  in  length,  38  fnt  ia 
breadth,  and  27  in  height.  In  addition  to  the  pictarei, 
there  are  several  pieces  of  sculpture,  particularly  a  loantsiD 
by  Gripello,  which  is  much  admired. 

On  the  same  floor  is  the  Pl'blic  Library,  which  con- 
sists of  about  a  hundred  thousand  volumes,  occupyiRg 
seven  large  rooms,  which  were  formerly  tho  state  apart- 
ments when  tbe  building  was  inhabited  as  a  palace.  Tbe 
manuscripts  and  books  of  the  ancient  library  of  Buiginidr. 
which  were  saved  from  the  fire  in  1731,  fonncd  thefiiunda- 
tion  of  this  library,  which  was  first  opened  to  the  public  ia 
1 772,  at  a  house  in  the  Rue  d'tsabcUe.  It  was  olierrard) 
removed  to  tbe  Chancery  near  the  Senate-bousc,  and  ibn 
to  its  present  situation  in  17Q7.  During  the  occupslioo 
of  the  French,  many  of  the  manuscripts  were  taken  an}, 
hut  have  been  since  restored.  The  library  contains  tectnl 
curious  missals,  and  some  scarce  specimeus  of  early  print- 
ing, many  of  which  are  splendidly  illuminated.  Among^ 
the  manuscripts  are  the  evangelists  of  the  ninth  ecDtuiy, 
and  a  Flemish  Bible  in  i  vols,  of  ISGO.  Here  aUo  ii pre- 
served the  first  Flemish  Bible,  printed  at  Delft,  14r7. 

ThcCAsi?(ETof  Natubal  History  and  pHiLOSOMvii 
on  the  ground-fiuor,  and  occupies  several  large  apertOMiitt. 
In  the  corridor  are  two  immense  planks,  one  hundred  M 
in  length,  which  were  cut  out  of  the  same  tree.  gio»n  '' 
the  Abbey  of  Villers.  Here  also  aro  preserved  a  nut  >>( 
mail  which  belonged  to  Chnrles  the  First  of  England:  ll* 
I  horse  on  which  the  Infanta  Isabella  made  her  enlrt'i''' 
Brussels  as  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands;  the  craJl' i' 
Charles  tbe  Fifth :  and  the  horse  which  carried  the  Uuti" 
Alvo  six  miles  after  it  had  been  twice  wounded. 

The  Museum,  Library,  and  Cabinet,  are  open  to  lb 
public  two  or  three  days  in  each  week. 

*  Drabanl,  of  which  UruweU  is  (he  capital,  nan  one  of  ibescitt- 
teen  Tniled  Provinces.  Ill  ikpulic!  :<poke  first  in  tbe  po"^ 
asaemblies.  Acrotdiag  la  tradition,  iI  derived  its  name  from  Sit>i« 
lliabon,  one  of  ihc  army  of  Julia*  Ccaar,  who  fieed  thu  caii<l>T 
bam  a  fomiidiblc  eianl.  who  lei^ided  at  a  forireu  □■  iht  Innb* 
the  Sctieldl,  and  cut  off  the  hardi  of  oil  paiwimn  who  ocaiV 
iJic  river  without  paying  him  tribute.  It  i*  said  (bit  he  threw  Am 
quite  aciDM  tliE  rivir,  and  licncc.  arcordine  to  IhoMorf.was  dciin' 
the  name  of  Antwerp,  nhicb  cKcupiei  the  rile  of  this  ciant'a  enrit. 
luiiid-KeTjifn  IwinK  ths  flemitli  lor  Aaiiil-llkram  Sot  Salmon 
JUajasJNe,  "  Aatwerp,"  Vol.  111.,  p.  170. 
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THE   DOTAMC  GARDEN 

FoRMBRLY  niljoined  the  I'abcc  iif  the  Fino  Arts,  but  was 
removed  abotit  seven  yeaia  apo  to  its  present  situation  on 
Ibe  north  side  of  the  city,  outside  the  Boulevards,  between 
the  Scnnc  and  the  gale  of  Sclincrbcko.  The  ground  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  is  laid  out  with 
great  taste.  On  the  north  sido  is  a  spltiidid  coBsertntory 
oT  the  Ionic  onler,  containing  a  lai^e  colleclion  of  exotics, 
amongst  which  are  some  fine  paliu-trccs.  The  centre  in 
of  a  cireulnr  form,  projecting  trom  the  other  part  of  the 
building;  and  thero  are  two  haiiitsomc  wiiiga,  each  adorned 
vitb  eight  pilUri.  A  steam-engine  raises  water  from  ttie 
eual  to  the  top  of  the  buildiiii^.  The  Guvernment  makes 
an  annual  grant  to  thia  establishment,  and  the  city  supplies  j 
atimilar  sum,  oltt^ether  about  £100(1. 

THE  PALACE  OP  Jt!5TICE  ! 

Is  a  lai^  building  in  which  the  courts  of  law  ore  held.  ' 
The  princiiKil  fVont  is  in  the  Palace  Square,  formerly  called  '■ 
the  Jesuit's  Sr|uare,  bh  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  church  | 
«hi('b  bclunged  to  that  bo'ly:  it  is  adorned  with  a  majestic  . 
pnrtico  flnishol  in  1823,  consisting  of  twelve  stone  columns 
wpportinK  o  triangular  pediment.  The  Palace  of  Justice  [ 
Miginally  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  and  has  been  successively 
occupied  Bs  a  royal  college,  ns  barracks,  and  as  a  military  ' 
bospital.  Amongst  tlie  records  preserved  here  is  the  cele-  i 
Imted  Golden  Bull,  whii'h  conflrms  the  privileges  of  the  ' 
inhabitants  of  Brabant,  and  is  called  golden,  not  only  IVom  , 
ihi  importance,  but  because  the  large  seal  attached  to  it  is  , 
FtMcn-ed  in  a  gold  box. 

THE  CATIIF.DRAL  OF   ST.   GCDL'LE 

Is  the  principal  church  in  Brussels;  it  was  founded  in  1010, 
Uid  dedicated  in  1047  to  St.  Michael,  the  original  patron  of 
lie  city ;  but  the  hixly  of  St.  Gudulo  being  transl'crreil  to 
the  new  church,  it  was  called  the  Church  of  St.  Michael 
Ud  St.  Rudulc.  and  the  latter  iiame  has,  in  the  lapse  of 
tine,  superseded  the  former.  The  present  building  nos 
Mmmenced  in  1220,  but  not  finished  till  1273.  The  towers 
Were  taken  down  in  1S18,  and  others  of  greater  height 
nbstitutcd.  The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  aliio 
Mbailt  between  1 J3J  and  )S42.  and  the  church  itself  un- 
derwent considerahlB  repairs  in  1720  and  1735.  It  is  nn 
*lcgant  edifice  of  Gothic  architecture,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
noBH.  The  front  is  richly  ornamented  with  sculpture,  and 
SiDked  by  two  lofty  towers.  Tlie  interior  is  richly  oma- 
HMnlcd.  The  tiKve  is  lofly,  and  is  sejnirated  from  the  aisles 
by  noble  columns,  against  each  of  which  is  placed  a  statue. 


ten  feet  in  height.  These  stotiics  represent  our  Saviour, 
the  Virgin  Ulary,  and  the  Twelve  Airostles.  Near  tlw 
centre  of  the  nave  ia  the  pulpit,  au  eslmonliiiary  specimen 
of  oak  carving,  which  formerly  adorned  the  Jesuit's  church 
at  Lourain ;  but,  after  the  euppre^sion  of  that  order  in 
1 77(i,  was  presented  by  the  Empress  Mnria  Theresa  to  St. 
Giidule.  It  was  executed  in  1G9H  by  the  famous  Henry 
Verbruggen,  of  Antwerp. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  which  is  separated  from  the 
nave  bya  screen, arc  two  statues  of  FuiLh  and  Temperance, 
brought  from  the  ancient  Abltcy  of  Grimberg ;  they  were 
executed  by  Plumiers,  who  also  sculptured  tlio  figures  of 
our  Saviour  and  St.  Jerome,  at  the  entrance  of  the  nave. 
The  grand  nllar  is  modern,  having  been  executed  in  1713, 
from  dcsiRiis  by  Donckers;  it  is  of  white  marble,  and  of 
the  Composite  order.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  mausoleum 
of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant,  which  was  erected  by  the  Arch- 
duke Albert :  it  is  a  handsome  momment  of  block  marble, 
surmotniteil  by  a  bronzed  copper  lion,  cast  by  J.  dc  Mont- 
ford  in  1G 10,  and  weighing  six  thousand  pounds.  It  con- 
tains the  ashes  of  John  the  Second,  Duke  of  Brabant,  who 
died  in  I"I2;  of  his  consort  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Edward  Kiug  of  England,  who  died  in  1318;  and  of  Philip 
the  First,  n^ho  died  in  1430.  On  the  other  sido  of  the 
altar  is  the  tomb  of  the  Archduke  Ernest,  who  died  in 
1595 ;  it  bears  a  statue  of  him  in  armour. 

The  choir  is  ailorned  with  several  handsome  monuments,^ 
and  on  f?te  days,  is  hung  with  several  pieces  of  tapestry." 
representing  subjects  from  tbe  history  of  the  hosts  whicn 
were  stabbed  by  the  Jews,  and  which  are  carefully  pre- 
served in  this  Cathedral.  They  are  annually  carried  in  a 
grand  procession,  which  takes  place  on  the  Sunday  after 
the  13th  of  July. 

In  St.  Gudule  were  held  the  assemblies  of  the  order  of 
the  Golden  Fletcc :  the  first  was  under  its  founder,  Philip 
theGoodi-in  I43S:  the  second  under  Philip  the  Handsome. 
in  1501 ;  and  the  third  under  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  151G. 

Brussels  possesses  many  other  churches,  but  none  of 
them  approaching  St.  Gudule  in  ari'hiteetural  sjilcndour. 

The  British  Chapkl,  in  which  the  service  of  the 
Churcli  of  England  is  performed  every  Sabbath,  is  situated 
at  the  cud  of  the  Rue  du  Musfie.  It  is  called  the  Chapelto 
de  la  Cour,  having  belonged  formerly  to  the  ancient  palace. 
which  has  already  been  mcniioiied.  It  is  a  small  but 
liandsomc  building,  with  a  galloiy  su|)porIcd  by  pillars 
painted  in  imitation  of  marble. 

CEMETEIIIES. 

Thk  cemeteries  of  the  different  parishes  of  Brussels  wet* 
fornierly,  as  in  moat  other  cities,  attached  to  their  resp*^""'* 
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churi'hcs ;  and  this  circumRtance  has  been  by  many  per- 
sons conwdcred  one  of  the  chief  caiMcs  of  various  conta- 
gious disorders.  The  common  people  were  buried  in  these 
cemeteries,  the  monks  in  their  monasteries,  tiie  nobles  and 
the  wealthy  in  the  churches ;  and  the  living  were  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  dead  by  the  stone  placed  over  the  prave. 
Soldiers  and  heretics  were  interred  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sonne,  near  the  site  of  the  Old  Market-placo ;  and  suicides 
and  criminals  were  thrown  upon  the  hij;hways,  as  fixid  for 
the  dops  and  birds  of  prey.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1 7S4 
that  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  put  an  end  to  this  mode  of 
disposing  of  the  dead,  by  opening  burial-grounds  outside 
of  the  town.  There  are  how  three:  the  first  is  outside  the 
Halle  Gate,  the  second  beyond  the  Flanders  (iate,  and 
the  third,  which  is  the  largest,  beyond  the  Louvain  Gate. 
In  the  latter  is  the  monument  ol  David,  the  celebrated 
French  painter,  who  was  buried  hero  in  182iJ.  Most  of  the 
ancient  burial-grounds  have  Ihhju  convert «!  into  open  spaces. 
On  that  of  St.  Catherine  is  a  small  building,  in  which 
bodies  found  drowned  are  exiwscd  in  order  to  bo  owned. 

Burials  generally  take  ])lace  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  death,  and  are  i)erformed  with  very  little  ceremony. 
The  bodies  oven  of  persons  in  the  middle  ranlts  arc  put  into 
very  plain  coflins,  without  any  shroud,  and  conveyea  to  tho 
cemetery  at  night  unattended. 

GREAT   BEGUINAGE. 

This  is  tho  name  of  an  establishment  in  Bruisels,  situated 
in  tho  Rue  de  Laeken,  and  lately  rebuilt  on  a  verv  large 
scale,  as  the  residence  of  the  Beguin  nuns.  This  class  of 
]icrsons  is  little  known,  except  in  the  Netherlands ;  it  con- 
sists of  females  who  make  a  simple  vow  of  chastity,  but  are 
not  compelled  to  remain  in  the  single  state,  if  disposed  to 
quit  it.  Neither  are  they  secluded  as  the  generality  of 
nuns,  fur  they  go  out  alone,  and  also  receive  the  visits  of 
tlu'ir  friends.  Their  origin  is  attributed  to  St.  Bcgga,  a 
sistcrof  St.  Gertrude;  and  there  were  Beguins  at  Vilvorde, 
as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century. 

MANUFACTIRES. 

Th.e  principal  manufactures  for  which  Brussels  is  cele- 
brutcu  are  lace  and  carpets.  The  lac\i  made  hero  is  of  two 
sorts,  called  English  or  Brussels  lace,  according  to  its 
ground.  The  best  is  very  expensive;  a  single  veil,  of 
handsome  pattern,  costs  about  Jt40.  This  will  not  appear 
a  very  large  sum,  when  the  time  taken  in  the  manufacture 
is  considered ;  a  flower,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  will 
occupy  one  of  the  workwomen  a  whole  day. 

Brussels  was  formerly  Aimous  for  its  tapestry,  but  this 
manufacture  has  been  discontinued  some  vears.  Tho 
splendid  specimens  of  this  work  which  aro  annually  ex- 
hibited in  St.  Gudule,  were  made  during  the  last  century. 

The  carriages  of  this  city  are  als«)  noted  for  their  ele- 
gance, and  the  ha<rkney-coacftes  which  ply  in  tho  streets 
are  certainly  superior  to  those  of  London  and  Paris.  The 
carriage  which  bolonginl  to  Napoleon,  and  which  was  ex- 
hibited in  London  atlici  the  Battle  of  AVaterloo,  was  built 
at  Brussels. 

Brussels  has  also  manufactories  of  printed  cottons,  hats, 
paper,  glass,  soap,  starch,  aqua-fortis,  vitriol,  sugar,  and 
leather. 

PROMENADES. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Park  and  the  Boulevards,  which 
huvo  been  already  noticed,  the  Alleb  Vertk,  or  Green 
Walk,  is  the  most  frequented  promenade  of  Brussels.  It 
is  situated  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  town,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  I^eken  Gate,  and  extends  for  al)0ut  a  mile  along 
the  side  of  the  canal  which  goes  to  Mechlin  and  Antwerp ; 
it  consists  of  four  rows  of  fine  linden-trees,  which  were 
planted  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

When  Marshal  Saxe  besieged  Brussels  in  1746,  his 
soldiers  began  cutting  down  the  trees  of  the  Alice  Verte ; 
but  the  ladies  having  sent  a  petition  to  him  to  spare  them, 
/le  complied  with  their  request  and  stopped  the  devastation. 
It  was  by  this  noble  promenade  that  Buonaparte  entered 
Brussels,  July  21,  1803,  as  First  Consul,  mounted  on  a 
white  horse,  and  preceded  by  1*2,000  men.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Walk  was  a  triumphal  arch,  in  imitation  of  that 
of  Vespasian  at  Rome,  adorned  with  representations  of 
his  victories  in  Italy,  and  on  each  side  was  a  spacious 
amphithentrc  for  the  spectators.  By  this  walk  also  William 
the  First,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  made  his  entry  into 
Brussels  as  sovereign,  March  30,  181'),  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people ;  and  here,  on  tho  I  Ith  of  May,  and 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  in  the  memorable  year   1815.  the 


Duke  of  Wellington,  assisted  bv  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
reviewed  the  tixraps,  who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves 
at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 


Brussels  also  possesses  a  Theatre ;  a  Royal  Academy  of 
Science  and  Belles-Lett  res,  founded  in  1772  by  Maria 
Tlu'rcsa,  Empress  of  Germany;  a  Floral  Society;  an 
Academy  of  Drawing,  Sculptuns  and  Architecture :  several 
Literary  Clubs  and  Harmonic  Societies;  two  English 
Libraries :  several  Schools  on  the  Madras  system :  numeroas 
Hospitals;  upwards  of  twenty  Fountains;  and  well-supplied 
Markets. 

The  kitchen  vegetable,  called  Brussels  sprouts,  is  said 
to  have  originated  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  where  it  hai 
been  cultivatetl  for  iipwanls  of  four  hundred  years.  Id 
tho  Horticultural  Tour  through  Flanders,  by  a  Deputa- 
tion of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  we  mert 
with  a  description  of  the  Frog  Market.  Our  readers  will 
bo  struck  with  the  shameful  cruelty  shown  in  the  mode 
•of  preparing  the  creatures  for  sale.  "  The  Frog  Market 
would  a])pear  a  novelty  to  the  English  visiter.  The 
animals  are  brought  alive  in  pails  and  cans,  and  are 
sold  by  tale.  The  frog-women  are  arranged  on  forms,  like 
the  oyster-wives  in  the  Edinburgh  flsh-market ;  and  like 
them  they  prepare  the  article  for  Uie  purchaser  on  the  spot- 
as  the  oyster-woman  dexterously  opens  the  shells  with  her 
yu/Zey,  the  frog-woman  shows  no  less  adroitness^  Umifth 
more  barbarity,  in  the  exercise  of  her  scissors :  irith  theae 
she  elips  off  the  hind  limbs  (being  tho  only  parts  us^). 
Haying  them  at  the  same  time  with  great  rapidity,  and 
sticking  them  on  wooihsn  skewers.  Many  hundreds  oif  the 
bodies  of  the  frogs,  thus  cruelly  mangled,  mav  be  seen 
erawling  in  the  kennel,  or  lying  in  heaps  till  they  are 
carried  off  in  tho  dust-carts.  The  species  thus  used  as 
food  (Rana  csculenta)  is  generally  larger  and  more 
arched  on  the  back  than  our  common  frog,  C Bona  tern- 
porariaj  and  the  colour  is  rather  green,  while  ours  is  nearlv 
yellow," 

ENVIRONS. 

The  environs  of  Brussels  aro  extremely  fertile,  and  boUi 
banks  of  the  Sonne  abound  with  rich  pasturage.     Tlie 
Forest  of  Soigny  commences  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  city,  and  extends  over  more  than  16,000  acres;  the 
trees  are  remarkably  flne.    Tho  tree  which  chiefly  prevails 
in  the  forest,  is  the  common  beech;   but  elm,  oak,  and 
abele,  are  not  unfrequent.    There  are  also  ash-trees,  wilbn, 
and  a  few  small  hombeam-trees.    In  many  parts  of  the 
forest  may  be  seen  largo  piles  of  billets,  prepared  for  being 
sent  to  Brussels  as  firewix>d,  each  billet  being  about  three 
feet  long  and  one  foot  in  circumference.     The  wdodmea 
live  in  small  scattered  cottages,  sometimes  having  mud  walls 
and  deserving  only  the  name  of  huts.    Tlie  forest  is  tra- 
versed by  narrow  hunting-roads,  and  its  surface  is  vory 
unequal,  sometimes  rising  into  hillocks   and  soraetimM 
sinking  into  deep  glens 

TOE   PALACE   OF   SCnOONENBERO 

Is  situated  at  the  village  of  Laeken,  about  half  a  lea^nic 
from  Brussels,  and  is  built  upon  a  small  eminence  called 
Schoonenberg  (Beautiful  Mountain),  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.  It  was  erected  in  1782  by  the  Archdochess 
Maria  Christina,  as  a  summer  residence  for  the  governor 
of  the  Low  Countries,  but  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  oi 
Napoleon,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  Josephine. 

TERVUEREN 

Ls  a  pretty  villa,  about  seven  miles  fVom  Brussels,  near  the 
Forest  of  Soigny,  which  was  built  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  gardens  arc  large,  but  not  very  picturesque. 

WATERLOO. 

OiTR  account  of  Brussels  might  justly  be  considered  in- 
perfect,  should  we  fail  to  give  some  description  of  the  Batth 
of  AVaterloo,  and  of  tho  place  on  which  that  gigantic  cod- 
flict  took  place ;  for  it  is  a  spot  to  the  strong  atlractioo  of 
which  Brussels  has  owed  thousands  of  her  visiters ;  and 
many  a  Briton,  on  his  first  arrival  in  that  city,  fiiir  and 
pleasant  as  it  is,  feels  that  he  has  something  yet  in  store 
for  tho  sake  of  which,  above  all  other  things,  he  left  hi> 
home.  Let  us,  therefore,  proceed  to  accompany  our 
readers  to  this  truly  classic  ground. 

Tho  road  from   Brussels  to  tho  village  of  Waterloo  i 
distance  of  niue  miles,  lies  through  the  fitrssl  of  Soigny,  i* 
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whidi  ihd  traveller  lit  6X^&  ftilds  Ati  object  of  stirring  in- 
terest ;  he  may  apply  the  lines  of  the  Northern  Bard  :•— • 

Thy  wood,  dark  Soignies.  holds  us  now, 
Where  the  tall  beecn*8  glossy  bough, 

For  many  a  league  around,  ' 
With  birch  and  darksome  oak  between* 
Spreads  deep  and  far  a  pathlofs  screen 

Of  tangled  forest  ground. 

Emerging  from  the  wood  we  reach  the  village,— for  it  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  village,— but  bearing  a  name,  compared 
with  which  .Grecy,  Poictiers,  Azincour,  and  Blenheim,  are 
of  secondarv  note.  Here,  however,  let  us  not  delay.  The 
notice  which  the  little  town  of  Waterloo,  with  its  small 
chun^  and  silent  cemetery,  well  deserves,  will  come  after 
the  story  of  the  field.  Pass  we  on,  therefore,  full  of  the 
thottghtB  of  the  great  but  awfUl  18th  of  June,  to  the  ham- 
let <S  Mont  St.  Jean,  which  is  a  mile  beyond  Waterloo. 
Here  the  road  divides,  the  right  branch  leading  to  Ni- 
velles,  and  that  which  is  rather  to  our  left  to  Genappe. 
Yet  half  a  mile  ftirther, — and  as  wo  graduallv  ascend, — 
there  is  the  battle-plain  before  us  1  the  clear  and  open  stage 
on  which  two  of  the  most  consummate  generals  tha(  ever 
lived  displayed  their  skill  and  prowess,  while  the  eyes  of 
Europe  were  anxiously  fixed  Upon  the  combatants. 

Standing  on  this  ridge,  near  the  farm  of  Mont  St.  Jean, 
with  the  wood  at  our  back,  we  are  situated  on  what  was 
the  rear  of  the  British  line.  To  this  ground  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  retired  with  his  brave  army  on  the  1 7th  of 
June,  1815,  after  the  afiairs  of  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras*. 
Both  these  battles  had  occurred  in  one  day,  the  16th, — the 
former  having  been  well  contested,  but  lost  by  Bluoher  and 
his  Prussians  against  Napoleon, — the  latter  gallantly  won, 
without  cavalry  on  our  side,  against  Ney  by  the  army  of 
WeUington,  who,  after  many  hours  severe  fighting,  remained 
in  possession  of  Quatre  Bras.  In  this  engagement,  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed,  the  42nd  (Scotch) 
regiment  greatly  distinguished  itself,  and  sufiercd  amazing 
loss.  Finding  himself;  however,  separated  from  Blucher, 
who  had  retreated  to  Wavre  without  molestation  fVom  the 
enemy,  the  British  general  decided  upon  moving  to  the 
plains  of  Waterloo;  and  by  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  17th,  he  had  conducted  his  men  to  *'the  very  place 
which,"  as  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  remarked,  "  he 
would  have  chosen  for  the  purpose,  if  Over  it  were  his 
business  to  defbnd  Brussels.** 

During  the  night  of  the  17th,  the  eve  of  the  great 
battle,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents;  and  of  those  men  who  laid 
themselves  down  upon  that  cold,  clayey  soil,  particularly 
the  oflScers,  who  had  not  changed  the  light  ball-dresses 
Vhich  they  had  worn  at  a  party  given  by  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond  at  Brussels,  not  a  few  were  so  disabled  as  to  be 
rendered  unfit  for  further  service.  But  at  last  the  wished- 
for  morning  came,  discovering  to  our  troops  opposite  to  them, 
about  1200  yards  ofi;  a  fine  army,  which  Napoleon,  notwith- 
standing the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  had  brought  thither 
in  the  course  of  the  night;  they  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
80,000  men,  including,  besides  a  noble  body  of  cavalry  t  and 
300  pieces  of  artillery,  his  own  renowned  Imperial  Guard. 

The  numbers  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  in  the  field 
are  stated  at  65,000  men,  30,000  of  whom  were  English. 
His  right  wing,  consisting  of  English  divisions,  Hano- 
verians, and  Belgians,  stretched  back  as  far  as  Merke 
Braine,  avoiding  a  ravine,  and  was  commanded  by  the 
quiet  but  intrepid  Lord  Hill.  The  left  wing,  under  the 
orders  of  the  gallant  and  lamented  Picton,  terminated 
at  the  farm  of  Ter-la-Haye.  The  centre  consisted  of  the 
corps  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  of  Brunswickers,  of  Nassau 
regiments,  with  the  Guards  under  General  Cooke.  At  the 
centre  was  a  tree  which  has  since  been  removed,  called  the 
WeUingtoii-tree,'from  the  circumstance  of  the  Duke  having 
fixed  upon  that'  spot  for  his  own  position.  The  British 
front  extended  upwards  of  a  mile.  The  cavalry  was  posted 
chietly  in  the  rear  of  the  centre. 

It  so  happens,  fsom  certain  foatures  in  the  field  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  that  the  visiter  at  this  day  may 
accurately  trace  the  chief  incidents  in  the  progress  of 

*  So  called  from  four  roads  meetins,  the  farm  of  Quatre  Bras 
being  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  routes  from  Cbarleroi  to 
Brussels,  and  from  Nrrellss  to  Namur. 

i  How'KapolsoD  raised  so  numerous,  and  splendid  a  force  of 
^^valrY,  10  the  Ishort  time  which  elapMd  between  &m  landing  from 
i-lba,  March  1,  and  his  appearance  at  Waterloo,  in  June,  is  a  matter 
of  astonishment  to  experienced  officers.  In  giving  the  relative  nttnv 
here,  vre  must  remark  on  the  difficulty,  if  not  impoisibility,  of 
obtaining  entirely  correct  particulars  on  this  and  some  other  points 
coaaectedwiUitbaeiint*  . 


tho  fray.  I.  In  front  of  the  eenire  of  the  British  right 
wing,  and  near  the  Nivelles  road,  was  a  gentleman's  house, 
called  the  chateau  of  Hougoumont,  the  remains  of  which 
are  now  standing,  and  bear  evident  and  awful  marks  of 
devastation.  The  house,  garden,  and  orchard,  were  occupied 
with  our  soldiers,  and  the  wood  about  the  house  protected 
by  a  strong  detachment.  II.  To  the  extreme  lef^,  the 
hamlet  of  Ter-la-Haye  was  likewise  occupied :  and,  III.  In 
front  of  the  left  centre  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  was 
filled  and  gtiarded.  We  have  marked  these  points  in  the 
above  order,  as  affording  a  simple  view  of  tlie  thrce  chief 
assaults  successively  made  by  the  French. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  the  weather  began  to 
clear  up.  Napoleon  had  taken  his  position,  with  the  farm 
of  La  Belle  Alliance  in  the  centre  of  his  line,  and  was 
ready  for  the  attack.  He  occasionally  ascended  an 
observatory  which  had  lately  been  erected  there  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  for  a  survey  of  the  country,  and  from 
thence  admired  the  appearance  of  the  British  army.  **  Ah  !'* 
said  he,  as  he  looked  upon  the  steady  ranks  set  in  array 
before  Mont  St.  Jean,  **  Ah !  I  have  them,  then,  these 
English  I**  For  so  far  he  had  in  some  degree  got  the  wish 
of  his  heart.  His  plan  seems  to  have  been  first  to  divide 
the  armies  of  Wellington  and  Blucher,  and  then  to  pounce 
in  ^d  time  upon  the  British  force,  lest  the  Russians  should 
arrive  in  their  aid ;  and  he  wished,  if  possible,  to  finish  the 
work  ere  the  Prussian  columns  should  advance  by  way  of 
Wavre.  But  he  had  wofully  miscalculated:  how  were  his 
feelings  of  exultation  changed,  in  a  few  short  hom-s,  to 
hitter  and  unavailing  regret  I 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  firing  was  heard ;  the  left  wing  of 
the  French,  led  by  Jerome  Buonaparte,  rushed  violentlv  upon 
Hougoumont,  hoping  to  seize  that  important  post,  but  in 
vain :  for  though  the  men  in  the  wood  were  overpowered 
by  numbers,  so  that  the  enemy  got  even  to  the  gates, 
Hougoumont  never  once  came  into  their  hands,  but  not- 
withstanding their  repeated  efforts,  it  was  gallantly  kept, 
though  at  the  expense  of  many  lives,  throughout  the  day. 
Horrid  must  have  been  the  sights  and  sounds  at  this  place. 
When  the  trial  of  its  defenders  was  fiercest,  the  chateau 
was  found  to  be  on  fire! — portions  of  the  building  were 
iklUng  in  all  directions,  and  the  wounded,  unable  to  move, 
perishing  in  the  flames.  This  first  project,  then,  having 
fhiled,  the  battle  became  more  general, — French  cuirassiers 
as  well  as  infhntry,  poured  down  with  the  force  of  a  torrent 
upon  the  British,  who  met  them  face  to  face  with  cavalry : 
and  after  mutual  loss  fh>m  this  encounter,  when  the  enemy 
returned  protected  by  their  artillery  to  a  fresh  attack,  the 
British  formed  closely  and  steadily  into  squares,  withhold- 
ing their  fire  untilthe  assailants  were  near  at  hand,  whcu 
the  musketry  dealt  both  the  shock  and  the  knell  of  death. 

And  now  another  blow  was  to  be  aimed,  and  in  a  different 
direction.  The  day  advancing,  and  no  Prussians  yet 
appearing,  Napoleon  decided  to  thiow  the  weight  of  his 
arms  upon  the  left  of  the  British  line,  towards  Tec-la-Haye, 
thinking,  if  he  succeeded  there,  to  cut  off  all  passage 
between  Wellington  and  Blucher.  It  was  a  bold  measure, 
valiantly  attempted:  but  Picton  advanced  his  division  in  a 
solid  square,  who  charged  terribly  upon  them  with  bayonets: 
and  when  that  veteran  officer  fell,  killed  by  a  musket«ball 
in  his  temple,  he  had  defeated  a  design,  which,  had  it 
answered,  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  then  uncertain 
issue  of  the  aay.  This  was  the  second  great  but  fruitless 
move  of  the  French  general. 

Meanwhile  the  carnage  on  both  sides  was  lamentable. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  slain ;  and  many  officera  of 
worth  and  high  promise,  in  achieving  the  defence  of  their 
king  and  country  against  a  common  foe,  had  sunk  down  in 
the  arms  of  death.  The  fortune  of  the  fight  now  began  to 
smile  upon  Napoleon.  Urging  his  masses  on  the  farm  of 
La  Haye  Sainte,  his  sanguine  temper  suggested  that  he 
should  pierce  the  British  line  at  its  centre,  and  so  cut  off  its 
retreat  n'om  Brussels  I  This  was  no  blind  presumption :  for 
the  Prussians  were  not  yet  heard  of.  The  brave  German 
Legion  occupied  the  farm,  but  after  doing  their  utmost  to 
defend  it,  even  to  the  death,  were  deprived  of  this  strong  hold. 
Then  it  was  that  Napoleon  despatched  from  the  field  a 
courier  to  Paris,  with  the  news  that  victory  was  no  longer 
doubtful.  A  few  hours  after,  he  had  no  longer  any  army  left  I 

Eager  to  improve  what  he  had  gained  by  the  capture  of 
La  Haye,  and  hoping  to  end  the  business,  which  had  then 
lasted  incessantly  for  upwards  of  five  hours,  he  brought 
down  his  powerful  cavalry  upon  the  centre  of  the  allies ; 
presently  after,  thick  columns  of  infantry  approached, — ^tho 
obvious  iatetitioa  biing  l»  foie^  the  veiy  ftoint  held  by 
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Wellington  and  his  «U(r,  and  to  carry  the  fiiru)  and  village  of 
Miuit  St.  Ji'un.  The  Uu^(>,  nwarc  of  the  danger,  lod  several 
('liiiri:cs  in  person,  encouraged  the  soldiers  by  hi«  presence 
unil  CNhortalions,  placed  himself  repeatedly  in  the  niiddlu 
of  bekeral  sijuares,  wlii-ii  ilicy  nppeared  tu  waver,  and  thus 
not  (inly  Kate  n  check  lo  ibc  rasi)  onbet,  but  druve  the  enemy 
Ihini  liii;  pu^iliun  they  had  trained,  and  recovered  the  farm 
iif  La  Have.  To  secure  this,  however,  and  other  ftdvan- 
tn^rcs,  he  liud  employed  all  hilt  rc&cnv9.  nhile  the  French 
iCKcrvci  were  all  waiting  tu  be  railed  iiilo  aclioii :  and 
our  i^rcat  cummander.  huneicr  ciiol  and  intrepid,  could  nu 
ciini'cal  from  himself  oi  from  his  tstafT,  that  tu  ensure  a 
Kurcesiful  re«uit  uf  that  arduous  day,  the  Prussian  troops 
must  arrive,— anil  so  indued  thor  did.  At  half-past  six 
o'cloi-k,  Kuuiiaparte  first  hcunl  that  llii-y  wen.'  iidvancinfjf— 
"  Psha  r  ho  exclainiofl, " ii  is  tiruuiliy ;"  and  thi<di>coiitiun 
lie  circulateil  tliruuKli  the  rank:n.  But,  no,  it  was  Bulow's 
army,  faithfully  !i;uidcd  by  a  peasant,  marehin;;  full  upon 
the  enemy's  Hunk ;  and  Grouchy,  who  luid  been  sentlo  keep 
tlio  Prussians  in  clu-ck,  was  olUr  ulf.  Na)ioIcon,  however, 
continued  to  make  his  Itusiile  iiioi'cmentii  with  uKat  and 
rapid,  ihuu^h  not  laslinj;,  eUWt.  Hit  final  resort  nad  yotio 
bo  tried :  his  own  Imperial  invincible  Guunl  were  foinied 
iuln  two  columnii.  Xhcv  fondlv  imninuetl  thut  iheir  master 
would  charge  at  their  lieail;  'hu\  1  hey  hail  to  patis  before 
him :  and  iiiviii(i  liiui  a  last  expressive  look,  tliey  were, 
many  of  Ihuni,  led  to  their  duly  and  their  doom  under  the 
command  of  Key. 

Tlic  elTect  of  that  ircnienilous  charge  uas  like  the 
lightning-shock;  it  carried  all  before  it;  and  once  more, 
in  this  strange  and  eventful  bailie,  the  victory  vas,  to 
apiNNiranco,  Napoleon's.  But  "the  KnKlish,"  to  use  an 
cxju'cssion  of  his  own,  which  i-onveyed  an  unintended  com- 

fliuient,  "the  English  do  not  know  when  they  arc  beaten." 
n  a  hollow  of  the  ground,  im  mediately  in  front  uf  the  French, 
and  protected  from  the  tire  of  their  artillerc,  lav  a  regiment 
of  British  Foot  Guards.  The  Uukc  of  Wellington  was  close 
behind  them.  The  Imperial  Guard  approached  within  a 
hundred  yards;  when  the  Duke  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Up, 
Guards,  and  at  them!"  and  placed  himscir at  their  head. 
Alluus  soon  confusion  in  the  French  army,  who,  IVom  being 
assailants,  bccaiue  nij^itivcs.  The  British  found  it  their  turn 
to  attack.  Justly  elated  at  tlie  welcome  advance  of  the 
Prussiailii,  they  did  not  fear  pushing  their  columns  too  fat; 
vhilc  the  vaniiuished  leader  of  the  enemy,  with  a  face  of 
Iiorrur,  exclaiming  that  all  was  lost,  was  in  an  instant  on  the 
galtop  lor  Cliarleroi;  and  the  crowds  who  remained  alive,  and 


who  had  entered  the  field  under  his  auspices  in  the  morning, 
full  of  hif;!i  hopes  of  victory,  were  now  licard  lo  utter  that 
natural  but  degradingcry,.S'oirt'e9r(ip««(,(Esca;>frrAo COB.') 
The  accidental  meeting  of  Wellin^rton  and  Biucher,  after 
tlie  victory,  took  i»lacc  at  the  farm  of  La  Utile  Atliancr.  so 
called  from  this  cireumstancc.  The  former  proposed  to 
pursue  the  rotteatins  remnant  of  the  French  amty ;  he  diJ 
so;  and  in  this  pursuit  it  is  to  be  rcKrcttcil  that  no  quarter 
was  show-ti  by  the  Prussians.  The  miseries  of  war  had 
been  sulliciently  ilri'adlul,  without  further  agf;ravalion  on  tbe 
part  of  the  slroi'i);  against  tlie  weak.  We  will  not  pursue  this 
subject,  le»t  it  should  lead  us  into  painful  rellectioiis,  wbet 
our  purpose  was  to  furnish  fiicts.  We  will  tlicreforu  conclude 
our  memoir  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  Waterluo, 
which  lie  used  on  the  oircasion  of  receiving  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  (Joiumons.  Of  tlieDukeof  WellinKton,  SirlleuiT 
Clinton  said, — *■  By  his  constant  tigilance,  his  undauoKit 
firmness,  and  the  exertion  uf  the  greateiit  intrepidity  snd 
pcTsuverani-c,  he  was  able,  throughout  the  well  con  tested  day, 
to  defeat  every  efi'ort  of  a  powerful  and  enterprising  eneniy. 
and  ultimately  tu  gain  that  victory  by  which  tie  restori'd 
peace  to  Europe,  and  increased,  to  the  iiujMssibility  of  u>ii 
ever  ocijuitting  it,  his  cuuntuv's  dbut  of  gratitude." 

On  the  Held  of  battle  are  two  interesting  inonunienis 
vis.,  that  tu  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Gurdin, 
brother  to  llie  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  tberu  terminated  i 
short  but  glorious  curcer  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  ami 
"fell  in  the  blaze  of  his  fame;"  the  other  tu  some  btav« 
officers  of  the  German  Legion,  who  likewise  dit.'d  undi-r 
circumstances  of  peculiar  distinction.  Tliere  is  also,  on  an 
enormous  mound,  a  colossal  lion  of  bronze,  in  not  a  very 
prepossessing  altitude,  erected  by  the  Belgians  to  the  honour 
of  tne  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  wounded  at  about  tliil 
spot.  Against  the  walls  of  the  church,  at  the  villsgc  ol 
Waterloo,  are  many  beautiful  marble  tablets  with  the  niuK 
affecting  inscriptions, — records  of  men  of  various  countrii's, 
who  expired  on  that  solemn  and  memorable  cecasion  iti 
supporting  a  common  cause.  Many  of  these  brave  uica 
were  buried  in  a  cemetery  at  a  slioK  distonoe  fnim  W 
village.  Adverting  to  the  feelings  of  the  Duke,  on  Ihic? 
so  many  personal  friends,  fcolings  which  be  ivu  ux 
ashamed  to  acknowledge,  Scott  has  tlicsc  lines- 
Ah  !  Ihougli  her  euarJian  anEel's  nhicld 
Fcnc'd  Hrliaiu's  Hsro  Ihrougli  Ibc  Geld, 
yate  not  the  lew  bci  |>oncr  laade  knoHU 
TlirouRh  hxa  FiieaJs'  beans  tn  pietce  his  own  1 

Tht  FitU  «f  ll'alrrln 
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THE  qREEK  ISLANlJS; 
I.     Rhodes. 

■  • 

There  are  few  portions  of  the  earth  so  attractive,  in 
many  points  of  view,  as  those  scattered  fragments, 
which  have  been  commonly  spoken  of,  though  with 
little  regard  to  geographical  precision,  as  the  "  Greek 
Islands."  The  beauty  of  their  climate,  the  loveliness 
of  their  scenery,  the  high  renown  which  attached  to 
them  in  ancient  times,  and  their  fallen  condition  at 
the  present  day,  unite  in  rendering  them  objects  of 
great  delight  both  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination 
of  men.  Among  them  all  there  is  no  one  possessing 
those  sources  of  interest  in  a  higher  degree  than 
Rhodes.  During  many  years  that  little  island  was 
the  seat  of  a  republic  as  flourishing  as  any  that 
antiquity  can  boast  of — one  which  long  enjoyed  the 
empire  of  the  sea,  and  often  withstood  the  enmity  of 
powerful  states — which  was  governed  by  laws  of 
such  wisdom  that  they  were  proverbial  for  excellence, 
and  were  afterwards  embodied  (at  least  one  branch 
of  them)  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Roman  empire  j 
which,  in  short,  occupied  a  station  of  pre-eminence 
alike  in  arms,  in  arts,  and  in  sciences.  Not  less  in- 
teresting is  it  in  its  modern  history,  especially  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Christian  people.  Scarcely  more  than  three 
centuries  have  elapsed,  since  it  ceased  to  be  the 
residence  of  those  valiant  warriors, — the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  who  after  combating  so 
generously,  but  without  success,  in  the  Holy  Laud, 
betook  themselves  to  Rhodes,  and  for  two  hundred 
years  stoutly  held  the  island  as  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  Christendom  against  the  inroads  of  the  Moham- 
medans. 

Geographically  speaking,  Rhodes  is  an  Asiatic 
island,  being  situated  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  or  Natolia.  The 
ancients  included  it,  with  all  the  other  islands  lying 
along  the  western  shores  of  that  continent,  under 
the  term  Sporades,  or  the  "  Scattered,"  in  a  sort  of 
contradistinction  to  the  Cyclades,  or  the  "  Circled." 
wlii».l»  were  grouped  irrcfjularly  round  Delos  as  about 
a  centre ;  and  they  regarded  it  as  holding  the  first 
rank  among  the  whole  number  in  point  of  natural 
advantages. 

The  capital  of  this  island, — "  the  City  of  the  Sun," 
as  it  was  poetically  called,  was  founded  during  the 
famous  Peloponnesian  War,  rather  more  than  four 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  Scarcely  a 
centbry  after  its  erection  it  was  besieged  by  Deme- 
triud,  who  had  been  surnamed,  on  account  of  his 
military  talents  and  successes,  Poliorcetes,  or  the 
"  Town- destroyer,"  This  celebrated  general  exerted 
all  t}ie  efforts  of  his  skill  in  endeavouring  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  city;  yet  in  spite  of  his 
numerous  army — his  novel  and  powerful  engines, 
and  among  them  an  immense  helepoUs,  or  town- 
taker,  which  required  30,000  men  to  put  it  into 
operation — he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt 
and  ,depart^  leaving  behind  him  as  a  boon  to  the  in- 
habitants, property  to  the  value  of  300  attic  talents, 
(about  £70,000.)  More  than  two  centuries  after- 
wards, the  Asiatic  king,  Mithridates,  was  similarly 
bafli&d,  and  Rhodes  enjoyed  the  high  renown  of 
defeating  a  pionarch  who  had  conquered  all  the  other 
islaiiids  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  the  whole  of  that 
continent  itself.  Less  fortunate,  however,  was  its 
resistance  to  the  Roman  arms  3  during  the  Civil  War 
it  was  captured  by  Cassius  (or  rather  traitorously 
yielded  to  him),  and  by  him  it  was  despoiled  of 
treasure  to  the  amount  of  nearly  2,000,000/.  of  our 
money.  Its  independence  was  restored  by  Antony, 
but  retained  for  only  a  short  while;  in  the  reign 


of  Vespasian  the  island  was  incorporated  wnth  the 
Roman  empire,  and  governed  as  a  Roman  pro\  incc 
by  a  Praetor. 

The  beauty  of  the  ancient  city  is  loudly  celebrated ; 
the  arcliitect  who  built  it  is  the  same  who  raised  the 
walls  of  the  Piraeus  at  Athens.  The  geographer 
Strabo,  who  was  a  great  traveller,  and  who  had 
visited  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Roman  world, 
gives  the  preference  to  Rhodes  above  them  all  j  "  the 
beauty  of  its  ports,"  he  says,  "  its  streets,  its  walls, 
and  the  splendour  of  its  monuments,  place  it  so 
much  above  others,  that  none  of  them  can  compare 
with  it."  Aristides  the  sophist,  who  lived  more  than 
two  centuries  afterwards,  speaks  of  its  magnificence 
in  glowing  terms  j  he  calls  it  the  only  city  of  which 
it  could  be  said  that  it  was  fortified  like  a  castle  and 
decorated  like  a  palace.  In  the  days  of  its  prosperity 
it  is  said  to  have  been  adorned  with  3000  statues, 
and  upwards  of  a  hundred  colossal  figures;  of  the 
latter  there  was  one  which  was  regarded  as  among 
tha  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  and  which  bore 
the  distinguishing  appellation  of  "  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes."  It  was  erected  upon  the  departure  ot 
Demetrius,  when  he  raised  the  siege  which  he  had 
so  long  carried  on  against  the  city  j  and  the  cost  of 
it  was  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  derived  from  the 
property  which  he  left  behind  him  on  that  occasion. 

The  Roman  writer  Pliny,  after  enumerating  the 
most  famous  colossi  of  antiquity,  tells  us  that  none 
of  them  approached  to  that  which  stood  at  Rhodes, 
and  was  consecrated  to  the  sun,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  island.  It  was,  according  to  his  account,  the 
woric  of  Chares  of  Lindus  (one  of  the  cities  of 
Rhodes),  a  pupil  of  Lysippus;  its  height  was  seventy 
cubits,  (about  105  feet,)  the  cost  of  its  erection  three 
hundred  talents,  (about  70,000/.),  and  the  time  con- 
sumed in  it  twelve  j'ears.  Fifty-six  years  after  its 
completion,  (224  B.C.,)  this  statue  was  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake,  and  in  Pliny*s  time  it  was  still 
lying  on  the  ground,  quite  a  wonder  to  behold.  Few 
persons,  he  says,  could  embrace  the  thumb,  and  the 
fingers  were  longer  than  the  bodies  of  most  statues; 
through  the  fractures  were  seen  huge  cavities  in  the 
interior,  in  which  immense  stones  had  been  placed  to 
balance  it  while  standing. 

We  have  no  particular  account  in  any  ancient 
writer  of  the  ornaments  or  position  of  this  Colossus ; 
"  and  it  is  most  probably,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smedley,  in  the  Encyclopedia  MetropoUtana,  "  to  the 
imaginations  of  Vigenaire  and  Du  Choul,  two  anti- 
quaries of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  we  may  refer 
the  stride  of  fifty  feet  from  rock  to  rock — the  vessels 
which  passed  under  it  in  full  sail — the  blazing  lamp 
in  its  right  hand — the  internal  spiral  staircase  lead- 
ing to  its  summit — and  the  glass  suspended  round 
the  neck,  in  which  ships  might  be  discerned  as  far 
off  as  the  coast  of  Egypt." 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Colossus,  there  was  a 
great  desire  on  the  part  of  all  but  the  Rhodians  thera- 
sselves  to  restore  it.  All  Greece,  and  even  the  king  of 
Egypt,  offered  to  contribute  large  sums  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object ^  but  the  Rhodians 
declined  to  rebuild  it,  alleging  that  they  were  forbidden 
by  an  oracle  so  to  do;  and  the  fri^ments  lay  scattered 
on  the  ground  until  the  Saracens  became  masters  o( 
the  island,  a  period  of  nearly  nine  hundred  years.  In 
the  3rear  655,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Kaliph  Othman 
collected  the  valuable  materials,  and  sold  them  to  a 
Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa;  and  the  purchaser  is 
$aid  to  have  laden  nine  hundred  camels  with  the 
brass  which  they  furnished  him. 

llie  decline  of  Rhodes  is  dated  by  the  French 
traveller  Savary,  from  the  time  of  its  incDrporatioH' 
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^vith  the  empire  as  a  Roman  province :  "  from  that 
moinont, '  he  says, "  its  fortune  and  its  riches  vanished, 
ami  it  ])ei  iiuie  simply  one  of  the  beautiful  isles  of  the 
Arthipolai^o."  Tii  the  division  of  the  empire  it  was 
a>^ii:iu(l  to  the  Eastrrn  or  Greek  throne j  and  in  the 
reit:n  c»t"  Cnn>taiis  it  passed  for  a  while  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Saracens.  In  the  fourteentli  ceutury, 
while  under  the  nominal  rule  of  the  Emperor  Andro- 
nictis,  it  was  seized  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jrru.-aUin,  w)io  had  been  recently  expelled  from  tlie 
Holy  Land;  and  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years 
it  continiu'd  to  be  the  residence  of  those  renowned 
warriors.  In  14S0,  it  repelled  the  arms  of  Mahomet 
the  Socond,  the  conqueror'of  Constantinople  j  but  in 
1.>*JJ,  it  yieUicd  to  the  overpowering  force  of  Sultan 
Solvnian,  after  its  valiant  defenders  had  been  destroved 
ratlu^r  than  vanquished.  Since  that  time  it  has  re- 
mained under  the  Turkish  crown. 

Both  the  inland    and  city  of  our  days   exhibit  a 
nielancht»ly   contrast    with    those    of    ancient    times. 
The  circuit  of  the  modern  city  is  scarcely  a  fourth  of 
that    of   its    prede(!essor.     "  It    requires,"    says    Mr. 
Turner,  "  about  one  hour  to  walk  round  the  walls  of 
the  city,   whieh   remain   nearly  entire,  with   a   trench 
about  seventy  feet  wide,  now  dry.     I  was  astonished 
to   sec  the  walls   generally  not   more  than  two  bricks 
thick :     a    hole   for    musketry   in    the    shajie    of   the 
.  knights'  cross,  is  very  frequent  in  them.     The  city  is 
surrounded  by  a  burying-ground,  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  circuit;  and  (m  the  border  of  this   are  the 
suburbs,  which  are  truly  beautiful,  beinc  built  on  the 
ri.'ie    of  numutains  that  surrou!id  the  citv,   and  con- 
sis  ting  of   good    stone    houses,   of  which   every   one 
has    its   garden   in  a  flourishing   state  of  vegetation, 
abounding  in  orange,  lemon,  apricot,  mulberry,  olive, 
and  fig  trees,  vines,  ^c."     At  the  time  of  this  gentle- 
xnun's    visit,  one-half  of  the  houses  were  in  ruins,  or 
lui inhabited;  the   rapacity  of  the   government  com- 
pelled the  people  to  fly  to  the  neighbouring  continent, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  milder  one. 

The  building  represented  in  our  engraving  is  the 

Tower  of  St.  Nicholas,   which  stands  at  the   end  of 

a   mole   on  one  side   of  the  great  harbour.     It  was 

l^uilt   in    1461,  in  anticipation  of  the  attacks  of  the 

Turkish  Sultan,  Mahomet  the   Seccmd;    and   Philip 

Duke  of  Burgundy  contributed  12,000  goUlen  crowns 

towards  the  cost  of  its  erection.     Like  the  rest  of  the 

fortifications  of  the  city,  it  was  in  a  state  of  ruin 

'When  it  fell  into  the   hands   of  the  Turks;    but  the 

conquerors  soon  rebuilt  it,  giving  to  it  the  name  of 

St.  John,  by  which  they  still  call  it.     The  events  of 

the  two   sieges  which  the  knights  were  called  upon  to 

Sustain    against  the  Turks,   showed  the  wisdom  of 

those  who  had  added  this  tower  to  the  fortifications 

of  the  city. 

In  the  siege  of  1480,  the  Turkish  commandant  at 
first  directed  his  principal  efforts  against  it,  being 
assured  by  a  renegade  German,  who  was  the  chief 
Counsellor  of  his  operations,  that  if  he  could  once 
carry  that  point,  he  might  fairly  hope  to  secure 
possession  of  the  harbour,  and  of  the  city.  ITiree 
tremendous  cannons — not  ordinary  pieces  of  artillery, 
bat  engines  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  carrj'ing 
stone  bullets  of  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter — 
^ere  turned  against  its  walls ;  and  though  more  than 
3rtO  terrible  discharges  were  insufficient  to  make  an 
iinpressiou  on  the  ramparts  facing  the  sea,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  to  ruins  those  which  looked 
towards  the  land.  The  Grand  Master,  whose  name 
^as  Pierre  D*Aubu8son,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
Safety  of  the  city  depended  upon  the  preservation  of 
this  tower,  caused  a  chosen  band  of  the  knights  to 
pass  into  it,  and  set  themselves  vigorously  to  work  to 


repair  its  weaknesses  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  make 
preparations,  as  well  for  preventing  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  as  for  receiving  them  when  they  had  come. 

When  the  Turkish  commandant  saw  the  effect  of 
his  batteries  upon  the  tower,  he  resolved  to  assault  it 
by  the  breach  which  they  had  made.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  appointed,  his  troops  advanced 
in  their  galleys  towards  the  mole  on  which  the  fort 
stood ;  after  the  Turkish  fashion  they  began  to  raise 
a  tremendcnis  uproar,  "  crying  out  and  invoking  their 
Mahomet,"  as  is  recorded  by  an  eye-witness,  one 
Merri  Dupui,  "  and  making  a  great  noise,  and  horri- 
ble and  frightful  sounds,  with  large  drums,  gittems, 
and  rude  viols,  and  other  instnnnents,  often  shouting 
all  together  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
heavens  were  falling  amidst  the  firing  of  cannons 
and  bombards."  Thus  they  approached  the  tower 
and  mole  in  such  a  manner  that  "  it  was  a  thing 
horrible,  marvellous,  and  frightful,  to  hear  their 
approach."  But  the  knights  were  nothing  daunted 
by  this  disi)lay;  and  they  received  the  enemy  "so 
well  and  so  valiantly,  and  with  such  good  courage, 
and  served  them  so  very  well,  and  so  very  closely,  and 
so  effectively,  with  bombards,  and  serpentines,  and 
stones,  and  blows,  that  they  made  them  in  truth 
hastily  recoil  and  return,  forcing  them  and  driving 
them  backwards  well  and  valiantly."  This  vigorous 
reeepti(Mi  was  decisive,  so  that  in  the  words  of  our 
chronicler,  "  these  accursed  Turks  and  Infidels  took 
tlicniselves  off  and  went  back  again  for  this  time,  all 
affrighted  and  disheartened." 

The  Turkish  leader  then  attacked  the  body  of  the 
city,  but  meeting  with  no  better  success,  he  returned 
to  the  prosecution  of  his  original  plan,  and  renewed 
his  attempts  upon  the  Tower  of  St.  Nicholas.  One 
obstacle  to  his  success  was  the  narrow  channel  which 
intervened  between  the  mole  and  the  Tbrkish  position ; 
and  the  consequent  inconvenience  of  conveying  the 
troops  across  it  in  boats.  To  obviate  this,  a  sort  of 
moveable  bridge  was  constructed;  and  in  order  to 
bring  the  one  end  of  it  up  to  the  mole,  a  Turkish 
engineer,  under  cover  of  the  night,  conveyed  an 
anchor  across  and  fixed  it  to  a  rock  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water.  He  carried  with  him  also  a 
stout  cable,  which  had  one  of  its  ends  fixed  to  the 
bridge ;  and  passing  the  other  end  through  the  ring 
of  the  anchor,  he  brought  it  back  to  be  fastened  to  a 
capstan  which  the  Turks  had  provided  on  their  side 
of  the  channel,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  they  expected 
to  haul  their  machine  up  to  the  point  where  the 
anchor  was  fixed. 

It  happened,  however,  that  an  English  sailor,  whose 
name  was  Gervase  Roger,  for  "  history"  says  the 
Abbd  de  Vertot,  "  has  not  disdained  to  preserve  to 
us  his  name,"  was  by  chance  upon  the  spot  at  the 
time,  and  unseen  himself,  was  enabled  to  observe  the 
operations  of  the  ingenious  Turk.  Having  allowed 
him  to  depart,  the  seaman  plunged  at  once  into  the 
water,  detached  the  cable  and  laid  it  quietly  upon  the 
bank,  then  took  up  the  anchor,  and  carried  it  to  the 
Grand  Master,  who  of  course  suitably  rewarded 
him.  The  unconscious  Turks,  having  got  their 
bridge  quite  ready,  began  hauling  with  their  capstan, 
but  to  their  great  surprise  hauled  nothing  but  their 
own  rope  back  to  themselves;  they  perceived,  of 
course,  that  their  scheme  had  been  discovered  and 
frustrated. 

The  Turks  then  ceased  their  efforts  against  the 
Tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  were  soon  afterwards 
compelled  to  desist  from  all  atumpts  upon  the  body 
of  the  city. 

In  the  subsequent  siege  undertaken  by  Sultan 
Solyman,  in  the  year  1;V.^-,  the  Tower  of  St.  Nicholas 
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«M  Btai  deemed  the  most  important  point  of  &e 
fbrtificatioo* — u  the  key,  indeed,  of  Rhodes ;  md  its 
defence  was  intrusted  to  a  brave  knight  of  Provence, 
Gnyot  de  CaatelUne  by  name,  who  bad  under  him 
twenty  brethren  of  ttie  order,  and  three  hondred 
infantry  soldiers.  The  Tnrks,  however,  directed  their 
attack  chiefly  opon  the  body  of  the  cityj  only  one 
serious  attempt  was  made  npon  this  fort.  The  Vizier 
Achmet  tnmed  twelve  of  his  largest  cannon  against 
Hi  bnt  he  found  the  fire  of  the  besieged  more 
effective  than  bis  own,  and  had  the  mortificatioa  of 
•eeing  his  guns  dismounted  by  the  artillery  from  the 
tower.  He  adopted  the  eitpedient  of  hattering  only 
in  the  night-time,  and  burying  his  guns  in  the  earth 
during  the  day;  five  hundred  of  these  noctnmal 
discharges  were  sufficient  to  destroy  the  western 
rampart,  and  to  inspire  the  Saltan  with  the  hope  of 
capturing  the  place  on  the  first  assault.  But  the 
appearance  of  a  second  fortified  wall  behind  the  ruins 
•f  the  first  soon  damped  his  expectations,  and  toge- 
ther with  the  recollection  of  Mahomet's  failure  in  the 
former  siege,  deterred  him  from  msking  any  further 
attempt  npon  the  tower.  His  attacks  were  thence- 
forward directed  upon  the  body  of  the  place,  until 
be  obtained  possession  of  it. 


riELD   FLOWEKS. 


Flowxbi  of  the  fidd,  how  meet  ye  sesm, 

Man'i  fnulty  to  poiimy ; 
BloamiiiK  k)  fair  ia  moraiag*!  beam, 

Paatiag  al  eve  away : 
Teach  thi*,  and,  oh !  though  brief  your  reign, 
Sweet  flowets,  ye  shall  not  live  in  vain. 
Go,  form  a  monitory  wreath 

For  jonth'a  nnthuikiDg  brow ; 
Oo,  and  to  biuy  manhood  breathe 

What  most  he  feara  to  know ; 
Go,  itraw  the  path  where  age  doth  tread, 
And  tell  him  of  the  tilent  dead, 
Bnt  whilst  to  thoughtlen  onel  and  gay 

Ye  breathe  these  truths  (evero, 
To  thoae  who  droop  in  pale  decay. 

Have  ye  no  word  of  cheer  ? 
Oh,  yea,  ye  weave  a  doable  apell, 
And  death  and  life  betoken  welL 
Oo,  then,  where  wrspt  in  fear  and  gloom, 

Fond  hearts  and  true  arc  sighing. 
And  deck  with  emblematic  bloom 

The  pillow  of  the  dying; 
And  softly  speak,  nor  speak  in  vain, 
Of  your  long  sleep  and  broken  cliain. 
And  say  that  lie,  who  from  the  dust 

Rccnlhi  the  alumbering  flower. 
Will  surely  viut  those  who  trust 

Hia  uiercy  and  Bis  power  i 
Will  mark  where  sleeps  their  peaceful  clay, 
And  roll,  are  long,  the  atone  away. 

SABBATH   SONKET. 


How  many  blessed  groapa  this  honr  are  bending 

Through  Fngland's  primroae-meadow  paths  their  way. 

Toward  spire  and  tower,  'midst  shadowy  elms  ascending, 

Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  ludlowed  day. 

The  stalls  from  old  heroic  ages  gtay, 

Fonr  their  fiur  children  forth :  and  hamlets  low. 

With  whose  thick  orchard-blooms  the  soft  wini^  play. 

Bend  out  tb«r  inmates  in  a  hqipy  6ow, 

Uke  a  freed  vernal  atream.    I  may  not  tread 

With  them  those  pathways, — to  the  feverish  bed 

Of  aickneaaboDnd;  yet,Omy  Godt  I  bless 

Thy  mercy,  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  filled 

Hy  chaatened  heart,  and  all  its  thmbUnga  stilled 

T»  oa«  deep  cafan  of  lowliest  tU'Wnlnwi 


THE  CHI6GA,  fPfU*  pautnau.J 

THii'annoying  little  insect  belongs  to  the  same  tribe 
as  the  common  flea,  bnt  its  habits  render  it  much 
more  injnrious.  It  is  a  great  pest  in  our  iugsr 
ccdonies,  particularly  to  the  ^Negroes,  who  go  bue- 


footed.  They  insinuate  themselves  into  the  l^s,  tk 
soles  of  the  feet,  or  toes,  and  pierce  the  skinwUi 
such  snbtlety,  that  there  is  no  being  aware  cS  then 
till  they  have  made  their  way  into  the  flesh.  If  ttef 
are  perceived  at  the  beginning  tbey  are  extracted  with 
little  pain,  but  if  the  head  only  has  pierced  through 
the  skin,  an  incJBlon  must  be  made  before  it  can  be 
taken  out.  If  they  are  not  soon  perceived,  tbr; 
make  their  way  through  the  skin,  and  take  up  tbdr 
lodging  between  that  and  the  membrane  that  coven 
the  muscles ;  and,  sucking  the  blood,  form  a  nidos,  or 
neat,  covered  with  a  white  and  fine  skin,  rcaembliig 
a  flat  pearl,  and  the  insect  is,  as  it  were,  cncfaaMd 
on  one  of  its  faces,  with  its  head  and  feet  oatwarda. 


for  the  convenience  of  feeding,  while  the  hinder  put 
of  the  body  is  within  the  nidus,  where  it  deposits  ib 
eggs ;  and  as  the  number  of  these  increases,  the  nidia 
enlarges,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  four  or  five  itjt. 
There  ia  now  an  absolute  necessity  for  extrsctiiig  i^ 
for  otherwise  it  would  hurst  of  itaelf,  and  by  thit 
means  scatter  an  infinite  number  of  germs  or  tgp, 
which  would  soon  be  hatched,  and  undermine,  as  it 
were,  the  whole  foot.  The  extraction  of  these  vennia 
causes  extreme  pain,  as  they  at  times  penetrate  eves 
the  bone  ;  and  the  pain,  even  after  the  foot  is  liaiti 
of  them,  lasts  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  manner  of  extracting  this  troublesome  ianct 
is  both  tedious  and  painful.  The  flesh  near  la 
the  membrane  in  which  the  eggs  of  the  insect  ut 
lodged,  is  separated  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  isi 
these  eggs  so  tenaciously  adhere  to  the  flesh  and  lUi 
membrane,  that  to  complete  the  operation  mtboit 
bursting  the  membrane,  or  putting  the  patient  U 
acute  pain,  is  very  difficult;  if,  nnfortanately,  tte 
little  bag  shonld  burst,  the  greatest  care  mmt  be 
taken  to  remove  any  of  the  eggs  that  remain  is  As 
wound,  or  before  it  is  healed  there  will  be  a  at* 
brood  further  within  the  flesh,  which  will  be  moA 
more  punfid  and  difficult  of  cure  than  the  fiisL 

This  insect  is  a  great  pest  to  many  fT^imitlfj  pW^ 
ticnlarly  the  hog,  on  which  it  pr^ys  with  sndi  nV- 
dty,  that  when  their  feet  are  ac^jded  aAar  tbcf » 
killed,  they  are  found  faU  of  cnitiea  made  t^  Uil 
ooiroding  inaect. 
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HONESTY.    Lunaria. 


Katnral  Otdar,  SS^a&ut  or  Oimeif6rme$.    Onteifira,  Jom.    A  G«&nt  of  tli» 

TctrA/yaomia  SUieulosa  Clui. 

Then  sprinkles  she  the  juice  of  rue, 

With  Dine  drops  of  the  midoight  dew 

From  Lunary  distilUog. — Drayton's  Nymphid, 

This  plant,  which  is  now  solely  cultivated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  lilac  corallas,  and  the  singularity  of  its 
seed  vessels,  was  held  in  high  repute  among  the 
credulous  of  former  ages,  being  considered  a  charmihg, 
enchanting f  and  bewitching  herb.  It  still  continues  to 
give  a  charming  eflfect  to  the  gardens,  but  its  mys- 
terious powers  are  no  longer  known,  for  it  has  shared 
the  fate  of  numeroiis  other  magical  plants,  which 
enabled  the  people  of  old  to  transform  themselves 
into  atrial  beings,  and  even  to  travel  through  the  air 
in  their  natural  shapes.  We  read  of  numerous  plants 
whereby  it  was  said  that  love  or  hatred  could  be 
en^ndered,  lost  property  recovered,  men*s  secrets 
sucked  out,  and  by.  whose  aid  battles  were  won  and 
lost,  and  even  the  dead  brought  to  life. 

For  by  hit  mighty  science  he  could  take 

As  many  forms  and  shapes  in  seeming  wise* 
As  ever  Proteus  to  himself  could  make: 

Sometimes  a  fowl,  soroeiimes  a  fish  in  l^e! 
Ni«v  like  a  fox,  now  like  a  dragon  fell ;   '  <» 

That  of  himself  he  oft  for  fear  would  quake, 
And  oft  would  fly  away.    O  who  can  tell 
The  hidden  power  of  herbs,  and  might  of  magic  spell ! 

We  learn  from  Chaucer  that  the  Lunaria  was  one  of 

the  plants  used  in  incantations,  but  it  is  not  mentioned 

under  the  name  of  Honesty,  but  "  Lunarie.'* 

Spenser,  quoted  above,  tells  us  that  even  the  witches 

themselves  could  not  escape  penance : — 

When  witches  wont  do  penance  for  their  crime, 

I  chanc'd  to  see  her  in  her  proper  hue. 
Bathing  herself  in  origane  ana  thyme: 

As  we  prefer  relating  the  wonders  of  magic  in  verse, 
"we  shall  further  quote  the  same  author : — 

The  dev'Iish  hag,  by  changes  of  my  chear, 
Perceiv'd  my  thoughts;  and  drown*d  in  sleepy  night. 

With  wicked  herbs  and  ointments  did  besmear 
My  body,  all  through  charms  and  maigic  might. 
That  all  my  senses  were  bereaved  quite. 

The  same  poet  shows  us  that,  in  superstitious  times> 

the  magician  was  called  in  as  well  as  the  physician : — 

Beseeching  him  with  prayer,  and  with  praise. 
If  either  salves,  or  oils,  or  herbs,  or  charms, 
A  foredone  wight  from  door  of  death  mote  raise. 
He  would  at  her  request  prolong  her  nephew's  days. 

That  such  ideas  actually  occupied  the  minds  of  men 
in  unenlightened  days,  we  have  numerous  authentic 
accounts  related  in  history  3  and  that  what  is  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  should,  in 
some  degree  affect  the  learned,  is  not  so  wonderiful, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  shake  off  the  prejudices  of  the  age 
we  live  in :  of  this  we  have  a  striking  example  in  the 
capacious  mind  of  the  great  Bacon*,  who  in  his 
Natural  History  acknowledges  his  belief  in  witches. 
Yet  we  do  not  consider  him  capable  of  consulting 
magicians  or  wizards  3  but  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible  to  have  escaped  the  prevailing  opinion,  in  an 
age  when  numerous  persons  openly  professed  the  art 
of  magic,  and  almost  every  deformed  and  ugly  old 
woman  was  persecuted  as  a  witch.  Even  in  later 
times  than  those  of  the  celebrated  Chancellor,  a  firm 
belief  in  witchcraft  seems  to  have  possessed  the  minds 
of  the  nation;  for  Butler  relates  that  a  fellow  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  obtained  a  celebrity  by  de- 
tecting witches,  and  actually  caused  the  death  of  nearly 
sixty  poor  old  creatures  on  charges  of  witchcraft  f. 

The  fear  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  power  of  magic, 
Mem  to  have  prevailed  over  all  nations  before  man- 
kind was  blessed  by  the  light  of  revelation.  The 
Scriptures  inform  us  of  its   existence    in    eastern 

*  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  247. 
t  Se9  Saturday  JhCofosifia,  Vol,  VL,  p.  13U 


countries ;  and  from  the  numerous  oeremonies  of  the 
Romans  performed  to  prevent  the  effects  of  enchant- 
ment, we  learn  how  much  it  occupied  their  attention. 
The  prince  of  the  Latin  poets  says  in  the  ^Eneid — 

For  Circe  had  long  loved  the  ironth  in  vain, 

Till  love,  refused,  converted  to  disdain : 

Then  mixing  powVful  herbs,  with  magic  art, 

She  chaneed  nts  form,  who  could  not  change  his  heart; 

Constrain  d  him  in  a  bird,  and  made  him  fly* 

With  party-colour'd  plumes,  a  chattering  pw. 

Hie  art  of  magic  was  for  many  ages  publicly  pro- 
fessed in  the  universities  of  Stdamanca  in  Spain, 
Cracow  in  Poland,  and  several  other  places.  We 
read  of  some  sovereigns  who  have  entered  into  this 
cheat.  Erricus,  King  of  Sweden,  had  his  enchanted 
cap,  and  pretended  by  the  additional  assistance  of 
some  magical  jargon,  to  be  able  to  command  spirits, 
to  trouble  the  air,  and  to  turn  the  winds  themselves, 
so  that  when  a  great  storm  arose,  his  ignorant  sub- 
jects believed  that  the  king  had  got  his  conjuring-cap 
on;  and  from  this  fact  originated  the  custom  of  our 
mountebanks  and  legerdemain-men  playing  their 
tricks  in  a  conjuring-cap. 

In  the  year  1318,  we  find  the  Chancellor  and  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  had  both  wisdom  and  spirit  enough, 
not  only  to  condemn  these  cheats,  but  as  far  as  their 
influence  extended  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice;  and 
the  University  of  Oxford  disavowed  all  faith  in  these 
pretended  divinations  about  the  same  time. 

That  there  should  exist  in  this  enlightened  age, 
persons  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  power  of  magic, 
is  a  convincing  proof  how  much  the  marvellous  is 
preferred  by  the  ignorant  to  true  philosophy.  The 
persons  who  now  pretend  to  the  art  of  magic,  are 
knaves,  who  cheat  the  credulous  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  and  impose  upon  others  what  they  do  not 
believe  themselves.  Private  astrologers,  who  do  not 
make  a  trade  of  their  art,  are,  if  not  fools,  persons 
whose  weak  minds  are  so  susceptible  as  to  mistake 
the  phantoms  of  their  imaginations  for  reaHties.  We 
lately  knew  an  instance  of  this  in  a  person  not  only 
considered  sane  on  other  subjects,  but  who  actually 
held  a  respectable  rank  in  his  profession.  He 
became  bent  upon  raising  a  spirit,  and  with  this 
view  he  procured  the  herbs  and  drugs  recommended 
for  magical  purposes,  and  shut  himself  up  in  a  room 
in  the  dead  of  the  night.  Here  he  began  to  bum 
his  herbs,  and  to  make  the  mysterious  figures  directed 
by  his  book,  until  his  imagination  was  worked  up  to 
such  a  pitch  that  one  object  was  easily  transformed 
into  the  appearance  of  another,  to  which  the  fumes  of 
aromatic  smoke  no  doubt  greatly  contributed.  His 
servant,  knowing  that  his  master  studied  magic,  and 
finding  great  preparations  for  some  secret  perform- 
ance, had,  with  a  very  natural  curiosity,  contrived  to 
secrete  himself  in  the  room,  instead  of  retiring  to 
bed;  but  when  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  the 
coloured  flame  of  burning  drugs  threw  a  ghastly 
hue  over  the  apartment  and  the  countenance  of  his« 
master,  he  became  so  possessed  by  fear,  and  influ- 
enced by  the  fiimes  of  the  drugs,  that  at  the  moment 
when  his  master  expected  to  see  a  spectre,  he  being 
no  longer  able  to  contain  himself,  rose  up  slowly, 
and  forgetting  he  was  under  a  table,  threw  it  over. 
In  this  confusion,  his  eyes  caught  the  reflection  of 
his  own  face  in  a  glass,  to  which  the  burning  salts 
had  given  such  a  cadaverous  appearance,  that  mis- 
taking his  own  reflection  for  a  supernatural  agent, 
he  leaped  upon  a  grand  piano-forte,  and  broke  it 
in  with  a  tremendous  crash.  This  heightened  the 
fears  of  both  master  and  man.  The  master,  believing 
he  had  raised  a  spirit  which  he  could  not  lay,  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  which  gave  the  man  an  opportunity 
to  escape  to  his  bed,  where  he  became  fevered  and 
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delirious,  and  in  this  state  left  his  service,  a  firm 
believer  in  magic.  His  master  was  convinced  that 
he  actually  did  raise  a  spirit,  and  to  his  want  of 
knowledge  how  to  appease  the  spirit  he  had  raised, 
he  persisted  in  attributing  the  broken  piano-forte,  and 
the  overthrow  of  some  bronze  figures. 

The  plant  which  led  to  these  remarks  was  named 
Lunaria,  from  the  circular  shape  of  its  pod,  which 
is  thought  to  resemble  the  moon,  {Luna,)  not  only 
in  shape,  but  in  its  silvery  brightness.  The  title 
of  Honesty  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on  this 
plant,  from  the  transparent  nature  of  the  pod,  whicii 
discovers  those  seed-vessels  that  contain  seed  from 
such  as  are  barren,  or  have  shed  their  fruit. 

These  plants  frequently  grow  to  the  height  of  from 
three  to  five  feet,  and  are  therefore  better  adapted  to 
fill  vacant  spaces  amongst  shrubs,  than  in  the  spots 
allotted  to  more  delicate  flowers.  If  the  seeds  be 
thrown  on  the  ground  soon  after  they  are  ripe,  the 
young  plants  will  appear  early  the  following  spring, 
whilst  those  that  are  carefully  covered  with  earth 
frequently  disappoint  us  by  not  appearing.  The 
Lunaria  will  not  bear  transplanting  j  and  although  we 
recommend  several  plant^  to  stand  near  enough  to 
form  but  one  head  when  in  flower,  yet  they  ought  to 
be  from  two  to  three  feet  distant  from  each  other. 
The  only  attention  they  require  is  to  be  kept  free 
from  weeds,  as  they  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil 
and  situation,  but  thrive  best  in  a  partial  shade. 

As  the  farce  of  witchcraft  is  no  longer  played  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Lunaria,  and  as  the  plant  does 
not  fill  a  place  in  the  floral  vocabulary,  we  will,  by 
permission,  place  it  there  to  represent  the  necessary 
and  honourable  virtue  of  Honesty,  which  title  was, 
according  to  Gerard,  bestowed  upon  this  flower  by 
an  English  gentlewoman,  whom  our  great  bard  makes 

y^       mine  Honesty  ghall  be  my  dower. 

[Abridged  from  Piiilups's  Flora  IlistoricaJ] 


USES  OF  VEGETABLES. 

Trees. 

These  stupendous  specimens  of  creative  power  spread 
not  their  wide-extended  roots,  nor  lift  their  lofty 
heads,  in  vain.  Beneath  Jtheir  cooling  shades  our 
flocks  and  herds  find  a  comfortable  asylum  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  summer  sun :  .the  wild  stragglers 
of  the  forest  have  a  place  of  refuge  among  their 
woods  and  thickets  3  whilst  the  feathery  songsters  of 
the  grove  build  their  little  dwellings  in  security,  and 
sing  among  their  branches.  But  in  what  a  variety  of 
respects,  besides  affording  the  inhabitants  of  warm 
climates  an  agreeable  shelter  from  the  mid -day  heat, 
are  they  made  subservient  to  the  use  of  man  !  Some, 
as  the  bread-fruit  tree  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  cab- 
bage-tree of  East  Florida,  the  tea-tree  of  China,  the 
sugar-maple-tree  of  America,  the  coffee-tree  and 
sugar-cane  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  numerous 
fruit-bearing  trees  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe, 
contribute  to  our  wants  in  the  form  of  food. 

The  fountain-tree  on  one  of  the  Canary  Islands  is 
said  by  voyagers  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  water  j 
while  the  paper-mulberry-tree  of  the  Southern  Ocean, 
and  the  cotton- shrub  of  America,  provide  us  witli 
materials  for  clothing.  The  candleberry- myrtle  pre- 
sents the  inhabitants  of  Nankin  with  a  substitute  for 
animal  tallow.  The  salt-tree  of  Chili  yields  a  daily 
supply  of  fine  salt.  The  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  clove, 
and  pimento,  furnish  us  with  spices.  The  Jesuits*- 
bark,  manna,  senna,  and  others,  produce  a  variety  of 
simple  but  useful  medicines.  Some  trees  yield  a 
precious  balsam  for  the  healing  of  wounds i  some,  a 


powers   of  wint^.      What  a  spontaneous  crop 


of 


luxuriant  herbfige  do  our  meadows  present  in  the 
e^pointed  ses^son  1  and  in  what  a  profusion  of  ^hole- 
some  pasture  do  the  numerous  $ocks  of  sheep  (Ui^ 
cattle  roam!  Whether  they  froftuent  the  B(^^ff 
holm,  beside  jthe  sm  watcw,  or  raoge  the  pathless 
steep,  still  they  are  foliowed  hy  fl\e  gopdness  o(  the 
Lord.    Aiyriaas  oif  gras&y  jtu^  apriag  «P  ^  ^^^ 


quantity  of  turpentine  and  resin;  and  others  give  ont 
valuable  oils  and  gums.  Nor  are  trees  serviceable 
only  in  a  natural  state.  By  the  assistance  of  art 
some  are  converted  into  houses  to  protect  roan  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  are  moulded  into  a 
variety  of  forms  for  the  purposes  of  building  and 
domestic  comfort;  others  raise  the  huge  fabric  of  the 
floating  castle  or  bulky  merchant-ship,  by  ^liich  our 
shores  are  protected  from  foreign  invasion,  and 
articles  of  industry  and  commerce  transported  to  the 
remotest  regions. 

Shrubs. 

Much  that  has  already  been  said  respecting  the 
utility  of  trees,  may  also  be  applied  to  shrubs;  but 
there  are  three  particulars  in  which  the  latter  may  be 
said  to  differ  from  the  former,  and  on  which  depends 
much  of  their  usefulness  to  man.  The  first  of  these 
is  their  stature,  the  second  their  greater  pliability, 
and  the  third  the  prickly  armour  by  which  many  of 
them  are  covered.  Some  shrubs,  as  the  gooseberry, 
the  rasp,  and  the  currant  bushes,  so  common  in  oar 
gardens,  gratify  the  palate,  and  temper  the  blood, 
during  the  summer  months,  with  agreeable  and  cool- 
ing fruit;  others,  as  the  rose,  delight  and  please  the 
eye  by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  or,  as  the  sweet- 
scented  brier,  regale  the  olfactory  nerves  with  the 
fragrance  of  their  perfumes.  But  how  could  these 
several  ends  have  been  accomplished,  if,  by  a  more 
exalted  exposure,  the  fruit-bearing  bushes  ha4  placed 
then:  treasures  beyond  our  reach,  the  rose,  with  its 
back  turned  to  us,  had  been  '*  born  to  blush  unseen,"  ! 
and  each  aromatic  shrub,  removed  far  above  the  sense 
of  smelling,  had  literally  been  left 

To  WMte  it«  8weetne«  on  the  desert  air. 
With  regard  to  that  considerable  share  of  pliant 
elasticity  possessed  by  some,  how  easily  does  it  adoiit 
the  branches  to  be  turned  aside,  and  to  resume  their 
former  position,  in  gaf;hering  the  fruit  or  flowers! 
And  how  serviceable  does  this  property  enable  us  to 
make  some  of  them  in  the  form  of  hoops,  baskets,  or 
wicker-work  of  any  description !  while  the  sharp- 
pointed  prickles  with  which  they  are  armed,  not  only 
serve  as  weapons  of  defence  to  themselves,  but  fur- 
nish us  with  cheap  and  secure  fences  against  the  in- 
roads of  straggling  cattle,  and  the  unwelcome  intra- 
sion  of  the  unprincipled  vagrant. 

Herbs. 

• 

These,  in  an  especial  manner,  may  be  said  to  con^ 
stitute  the  food  of  man  and  beast,  as  well  as  to  yield 
their  assistance  in  an  infinity  of  ways  5  and  behold 
in  what  profusion  they  spring  ^orth!  In  what 
numerous  bands  thjey  appear  !  Yon(jl^r  a  field  of 
golden-eared  wheat  presents  to  the  view  a  most  pro- 
lific crop  of  what  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  staff  of 
life.  Here  a  few  acres  of  long-bearded  barley  ripen, 
to  provide  us  with  our  favourite  beveraige.  On  the 
right  hand,  ^tand  the  jtall-growing  and  slender  oats, 
and  the  flowering  potatoes,  to  revive  and  pourish  the 
hopes  of  the  poor^  while,  on  the  left,  the  heav}'-Ia<icn 
bean,  and  the  low- creeping  pea,  ^n  lengthened  files> 
vegetate  to  furnish  provender  for  our  horses  j  or  the 
globular  turnip  increases  its  swelling  bulk,  to  lay  up 
for  our  herds  a  supply  of  food,  when  the  softer 
herbage  of  the  field  is  locked  up  by  .tiie  congealing 
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aide*  and  they  are  satisfied  out  of  the  treasures  of 
Providence, 

But  the  herbaceous  productions' of  the  field  are  not 
universally  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  food.     In 
gome  places  numerous  groups  of  tall,  thin,  flexible 
plants  make  their  appearance,  whose  filmy  coats,  being 
properly  manufactured,  are  converted  into  the  most 
cc)5?tly  and  delicate  raiment;  while  others  of  a  coarser 
texture  furnish  the  mariner  with  \yings  to  his  vessel, 
cordage  to  tighten  his  masts,  or  the  ponderous  cable 
to  stay  his  bark  in  the  midst  of  the  fluctuating  ele- 
ment.    Yet  even  here  their  services  do  not  end,  for 
when  worn  out  in  one  shape  they  assume  another, 
and  not  only  furnish  the   material   from   which   is 
fornned   the  wrapper  of   the  manufacturer,  and  the 
package  of  the  merchant,  but  that  invaluable  article 
upon  which  we  write — upon  which  we  are  able  to 
hold   converse  with  friends  at  a   distance — and  by 
means  of  which  man  transmits  his  tjiioughts  to  man, 
and  generations  unborn  are  enabled  to  hold  converse 
with  past  ages.     By  means  of  these  pliant  produc- 
tions we  are  also  supplied  with  a  variety  of  seeds 
and    oils,  of  much  request  in   common    life ;    and 
wherever  disease  is  known,  there,  we  have  reason 
to   believe,  medical   herbs  spring  up   as   antidotes ; 
some  communicating  their  healing  virtues  by  the  root, 
some  by  the  leaves,  and   others  by  the  flowers  or 
seedjj.     A  number  of  these,  and  many  others  of  the 
greatest  utility  in   medicine,  come  forth  in  various 
places  of  the  globe  without  the  aid  of  art,  and  are 
found  growing  wild  among  the  herbs  of  the  field. 

Flowers. 

But  for  what  purpose  do  these  charming  flowers 
come  forth  ?  Is  it  merely  to  please  our  eyes  with 
their  brilliant  colours,  and  regale  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing with  their  odoriferous  perfumes,  that  they  unfold 
their  fascinating  beauties,  and  emit  their  pleasing 
fragrance  ?  Or  is  it  to  attract  those  numerous  in- 
sects which  swarm  among  them,  and  riot  amidst 
their  liquid  sweets  ?  That  flowers  were  designed  for 
both  these  purposes  is  af^parent  from  the  sensations 
wliich  we  experience  when  we  visit  the  delightful 
spots  where  they  grow,  and  from  the  assiduous  eager- 
ness which  the  busy  bee  evinces  in  roaming  from 
flower  to  flower,  to  extract  their  balmy  juices.  But 
there  is  another,  and  that  a  most  important  use,  to 
which  the  flowery  tribe  may  be  made  subservient  ; 

In  reason's  ear  they  become  preachers. 

The  upright  philosopher  of  the  land  of  Uz,  and  that 
devout  admirer  of  the  works  of  nature,  David,  king 
of  Israel,  both  took  occasion  to  compare  the  uncertain 
tenure  of  human  life  to  thc^  frail  and  perishable  state 
of  a  flower.  The  prophet  Isaiah  represents,  the  tran- 
sient glory  of  the  crown  of  pride  as  being  like  one  of 
these  fading  beauties ;  and  our  Saviour  has  demon- 
strated that  an  important  lesson  against  too  anxious 
care,  and  pride  in  dress^^  may  be  learned  from  a  right 
consideration  of  these  gay  visitants ;  "  Consider  the 
lilies  hbw  they  grow  :  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin  ;  and  yet,  I  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  ^of  these.*' — Book 
of  Nature. 

The  only  uniform  and  perpetual  cause  of  public  happiness, 
is  pui>Iic  virtue.  The  effects  of  all  other  things  which  are 
c  >^^iderefl  as  advantages,  will  he  found  casual  and  tran- 
sitory. Without  Tirtue  nothing  can  be  securely  possessed, 
or  proi>erly  enjoyed. — Dr.  Johnson. 

CRit.DRSif  sboutd  early  be  habituated  to  connect  two  ideas 
winch  ought  never  to  be  separated,  Charity  and  Self-deuial. 
—Hannah  More. 


THE  ALDERNEY  COW, 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  inforped  upon  agri- 
cultural matters,  that  the  Jersey  and  the  Alderney 
Cow  are  precisely  alike — ^both  distinguished  by  the 
fine-curved  taper  horn,  the  slender  nose,  the  fine 
skin,  and  the  deer-like  form^  and  both  preserved  in 
their  purity,  by  breeding  in  and  in. 

Quail,  in  his  report,  truly  says,  that ''  next  to  the 
possession  of  vraic  (sea- weed  for  manure  and  firing), 
the  treasure  highest  in  a  Jerseyman's  estimation,  is 
his  cow."  It  is  now  as  it  was  in  QuaiFs  time.  The 
cow  is  the  object  of  his  chief  attention;  and  his  care 
and  afiection  fur  it  may  be  compared  with  those  of  a 
German  for  his  horse. 

"It  is  true,"  says  Quail,  "that  in  summer  she 
must  submit  to  be  staked  to  the  ground,  but  five  or 
six  times  in  the  day  her  station  is  shifted.  In  winter 
she  is  warmly  housed  by  night,  and  fed  with  the 
precious  parsnep;  when  she  calves,  she  is  regaled 
with  toast,  and  with  the  nectar  of  the  island,  cider— ^ 
to  which  powdered  ginger  is  added." 

The  high  estimation  in  which  the  Jersey  cow  is 
held  by  its  possessor,  is  shared  by  the  island  legisla- 
ture, which  has  preserved  the  purity  of  the  breed  by 
special  enactments.  An  act  was  passed  in  the  year 
1789,  by  which  the  importation  into  Jersey,  of  cow, 
heifer,  calf,  or  bull,  is  prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of 
200  livres,  with  the  forfeiture  of  boat  and  tackle  ^ 
and  a  fine  of  fifty  livres  is  also  imposed  on  every 
sailor  on  board  who  does  not  inform  of  the  attempt. 
The  animal,  too,  is  decreed  to  be  immediately 
slaughtered,  and  its  flesh  given  to  the  poor. 

The  number  of  cows  everywhere  dotting  the 
pastures  of  Jersey,  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape }  though  when  one  passes  near  to  them, 
the  discovery  that  they  are  tethered,  somewhat  de- 
creases the  pleasure  we  have  in  seeing  them.  In 
apple-orchards,  however,  in  which  the  under-grasa 
crop  is  always  used  as  cow-pasture,  it  is  necessary  to 
tether  the  animal)  and  not  only  so,  but  to  attach 
also  the  head  to  the  feet,  that  the  cow  may  be 
prevented  from  eating  the  apples,  which  she  would 
be  quite  welcome  to  do,  were  it  not  that  they 
might  injure  her. 

All  over  England,  the  Alderney  Cow,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally called,  is  celebrated  not  only  for  its  beauty,  but 
for  the  richness  of  its  milk,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  butter  made  from  it.  Extraordinary  milkers, 
even  among  Jersey  cows,  are  sometimes  found.  I 
have  heard  of  three  cows  on  one  property  yielding 
each  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  quarts  per  day,  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June;  and  of  thirty-six 
pounds  of  butter  being  made  weekly  from  their  milk. 
I  have  heard,  indeed,  of  one  cow  yielding  twenty-two 
quarts — but  these  are,  of  course,  extreme  cases. 
The  general  average  produce  from  Jersey  cows  may 
be  stated  at  ten  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  seven 
pounds  of  butter  per  week.  It  is  stated  that  in  sum- 
mer from  nine  to  ten  quarts  produce  one  pound  of 
butter;  and  that  in  winter,  when  a  cow  is  parsnep- 
fed,  the  same  quantity  of  butter  may  be  obtained  from 
seven  quarts — an  extraordinary  produce  certainly. 
The  profit  on  the  best  cows,  the  calf  included,  is 
estimated  at  about  1 2/. ;  30/.  .bemg  the  money  re- 
ceived, and  the  keep  reaching  iS/.i  but  this  certainly 
applies  only  to  the  best  cows.  Two  vergees  and  a 
half,  or  soti)e,what  better  thaa  an  acre  of  good  land, 
is  considered  sufHcient  for  a  cow's  pasture.  The  price 
of  Jersey  cows  has  corisideraSty  fallen  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  A  g66d  cow  may  wtnTf  be  purchased 
for  12/.;  a  prime  milker  will  fetch  15/.;  and  the 
average  may  be  stated  from  8/.  to  10/. 
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GUBHNSEY. 

In  this  island,  the  cows  arc  tiniicrsally  tethered,  aa  * 

ill  JtTsey,  aiiil  art  moved,  watered,  and  milked,  tliree  * 

times  a  day.    Fruni  abuut  the  be^inniog  of  November,  ^ 

during  the  winter,  (larsaeps  and  maagcl-wurzel  are  ' 

given  to  the  cows  at  niglit.  *      „     .  .  -  _       . 

Tliero  are  few  points  of  island  jealousy  carried  fur-  ™'l't »»  twenty-four  hours, 
ther,  than  that  which  regards  the  breed  of  cows  of  Jcr-  Aldbkkey.  V 

sey  and  Gu'cmscy,     It  is  certain,  however,  that  of  late  i 

years  greater  attentiou  has  been  bestowed  uimn  the  I"  ">?  "*!<;«  I  "^t^"  paused  and  drew  up  my  hone  If 

breed  of  cattle  in  Guernsey  than  in  Jersey ;  and  the  look  over  the  walls  at  the  pretty  litUe  Alderoey  cow^ 

law  forbidding  the  importation  of  any  foreign  breed,  w^io**  beauty  and  qualities  have  so  greatly  diMo-' 

has   been   scrupulously  acted  uiwn.      A    Guernsey  guished  their  native  island.     My  attention  wu  pn- 

farmer  would  not,  upon  any  account,  admit  a  Jersey  ticularly  directed  to  some  acknowledged  u  fine  ^kq. 

cow  on    his   gro"i>^S-      I'»   England   no   difference  mens;  and  to  me  they  seemed  well  to  dcaerre  the 

between  Guernsey  and  Jersey  cows  is  understood  ^  praises  that  had  been  passed  upon  them.     I  finmdi^ 

but  the  number  of  the  latUr  exported  being  by  far  however,    everywhere    admitted,    that    there  b   bnt 

the  greater, '  they  are  generally  better  known  to  the  '""^  distincUon  between  the  Alderney  aod  the  best 

jobbers,     llie  Guernsey  cattle  are  considerably  larger  specimens  of  the  Jersey  cow.     The   Gaenuey  cow, 

than  those  of  Jersey ;  and  it  appears  from  the  evidence  tliough  also  of  the  same  breed,  is  (as  I  have  obcened) 

of  tlic  clerk  of  the  market,  that  an  ox  has  attained  ■  larger  animal,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  muiy,  6oa, 

the  weight  of  1500  lbs.     Quail,  in  his  n-port,  says,  though  certainly  not  more  comely, 
those,  of  1200  lbs.,  or  sixty  score,  appear  not  unfre-         I   1">*1    ^'-'^^  ^old  in  the  other    islands,    that  the 

queiitly.     I  am  told  that  a  Guernsey  cow,  when  its  ^•^*'  Alderney  breed,  such   as  I  should    find  it  in 

birth  is  distiucUy  known,  and  when  offered  among  Alderney,  is  black  and  white;    but    I  did  not  find 

those  best  able  to  judge,  fetches  a  higher  price  than  that  the  people  of  Alderney  adopted  this  criterion  rf 

the  Jersey  cow.     This  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the  P«rity  "f  breed.     Red  and  white,  and    brown  and 

larger  size)  for'there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  greater  white,  I  found  equally  common ;  and  the  choicest  fl>e- 

sine,  supposing  all  the  other  points  equal,  gives  the  cimens  shown  me,  were  white  and  reddish- chocohte 

animal  an  advantage.  colour;  but  not  with  too  great  a  preponderance  rf 

The  following  is  the  description  and  standard'of  wliite.     The  Alderney  people  look  more  to  the  ihort- 

cxcellence  of  a  Guernsey  cow,  transmitted  to  me  by  curved  horns,  than  to  the  colour :  and  it  was  stated 

one  well  versed  in  those  matters.      The  points  of  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  had  paid  great  altentian 

excellence  are,  1.  Pedigree  of  the  parents;    yellow  ^  *'>"  subject,  that  there  is  no  indicaUon  of  a  tme 

ears,  tail,  and  good  udder.     2.  General  appearance;  Alderney  cow    so   certain,   as    prominent   sparkling 

colour,  cream,  light  red,  or  both,  mixed  with  white.  ^V^i  ^^  '»  *^'^  *''*=  Alderney  cow  offers  a  sbnag 

3.  Handsome  head,    well   homed,    and  bright   and  contrast  to  other  cows:  for  the  eye  of  a  cow  is  gnie- 

prominent  eyes.     4.  Deep  barrel-shaped  body.      5.  ™Uy  of  »  tranquil  and  sleepy  expression. 
Good  hind-quarters  and  straight  back.     6.  Handsome  [Aliridged  from  Ikolu'i  ChmTiil  Idandt.J 

legs  and  small  bone.     I  believe,  however,  that  this        The  annexed  engravings  represent  some  otner  well- 
known  varieties. 
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THE  CITY  OF  HAMBURG. 
nvMnuiio.  tlic  first  commercial  city  of  Germany, 
Mild  pn>l>ttb!y  of  the  whole  continent,  is  one  of  the 
four  tree  towns  which  are  admitted,  as  indcijendcnl 
states,  into  the  German  Confederation, — the  three 
oth^t^  being  Frankfort,  Lubeck,  end  Bremen.     Its 

•  situation  is  highly  advantageous,  and  is  the  chief 
cause  of  its  present  importance,  as  it  was  also  of  its 
{Prosperity    in    former  times.      It    is   built   on   the 

'  nortiiern  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  the  distance  of  about 
.eighty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  just  at  the  point  where 
the  navigation  of  that  river,  by  large  vessels,  ceases, 
and  where  the  use  of  raft^,  or  flat-bottomed  boat«, 
bogini;.  Oppoffite  i\\t  city  the  i-iver  is  about  fbur 
miles  broad )  but  Just  above  It  is  divided  by  islands 
into  several  narrow  and  intricate  channels,  which  do 
not  admit  the  passage  of  ships.  Two  small  sttvams^ 
the  Alster  and  the  liillc,  flow  Into  the  Kibe  throufl^h 
the  town  I  the  flrst  is  by  fkr  the  more  consUlcmblc  of 
the  l\vu,  and  forms,  in  the  northmi  part  of  (he  town, 
a  «ort  of  reservoii^,  or  small  lake,  from  which  the 
water  is  distributed  P.ty  m  to  turn  several  tuills,  to 
.•^upply  numerous  fountain?*,  and  to  All  the  canals 
which  intersect  tlie  city,  and  e^pPclully  the  U>\ver 
part  of  it)  in  such  numbers  that  about  ninety  bridge! 
aPD,  required  for  cmsKing  them. 

the  origin  of  Itaml)urg  Is  nelViTctl  to  the  befrtnning 
of  the  ninth  century,  when  Charlemagne  built  a 
citadel  and  a  church  on  the  heights  betwi^n  tlte  Kibe 
and  the  eastern  banks  of  the  AUtx^r :  his  t>biect  was 
to  establish  a  station  which  might  be  a  bulwark 
against  a  tflbe  of  Sclavonian  Pagans,  who  were 
settled  on  the  southern  coasts  bf  the  BalttCi  In  spite 
of  the  various  vicissitudes  whii'h  it  underwent,  this 
place  speedily  became  the  resort  of  many  ttudetll  and 
settlers )  and,  in  the  year  833,  it  \rai  raised  by  Louis 
Le  Di^bonnalre,  the  Ion  and  succesiorof  Charleinagnei 
to  be  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  th  845  the  city 
was  pillaged  and  partially  destroyed  by  the  Danes ;  and 
scarcely  had  it  recovered  Oom  that  disaater*  t^hcn  it 
sulfercd  a  similar  infliction  at  the  handi  of  the 
Sctavonlans.  About  half  a  century  afterwards,  the 
Kinperor  Otho  erected  Saxony  into  a  duchy,  and 
Hamburg,  being  within  the  district  which  Went  by 
that  tiame,  passed  from  under  the  Imknedlate  sove- 
reignty  of  the  empire,  and  beeanic  subject  to  the 
dukes  of  the  new  fief,  firom  whom  again,  in  (he 
twelfth  century,  it  passed  to  the  counts  of  Holstein. 
In  the  meanwhile,  much  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  extension  of  industry  and  commerce  i  and  alnnidy 
the  principles  of  freedom  had  begun  to  dcveh)p  them- 
selves in  the  rising  community.  As  early  as  the 
middle  ot  the  twelfth  century,  cori)orations,  or  guilds, 
were  formed  fiir  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
different  crafta  and  occupations.  In  the  year  1 152,  \vc 
find  that  the  unlotl  of  "  the  Company  of  Mercers  and 
Drapers"  was  eonftrmcd  by  the  approbation  of  the 
reigning  duke,  Menry  the  Lion.  Riches,  too,  came  to 
flow  into  the  hands  of  the  industrloua  burghers,  and 
and  enabled  them,  according  to  the  common  practicH} 
of  the  middle  ages,  to  esttract,  from  the  nccdiness  of 
their  sovereign  lord,  the  grant  of  moiky  privileges 
and  immunities,  Which  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  their 
growing  prosperity. 

In  the  year  1189,  when  Frederick  the  First,  sur* 
named  Barbarossa,  went  out  upon  the  third  land 
crusade,  tlie  people  of  this  city  supplied  their  master, 
Adolph  the  Tliird,  with  the  means  of  accompanying 
his  sovereign  upon  that  unfortunate  expedition )  and, 
in  return,  they  obtained  the  concession  of  varitms 
privileges  which  are  important  in  the  history  of 
Hamburg,  as  the  basis  of  its  subsequent  liberty,  and 
the  possession  of  which  was  guaranteed  by  two  dis- 


tinct ciiarters  -,  one  eigued  by  the  count,  and  the 
other  by  the  empenir.  The  tendency  of  thr*e  \i;  * 
to  secure  their  independence,  the  freedom  of  Ui-r 
commerce,  and  their  exemption  from  a  variety  .:f 
imposts;  among  them  were  stipulations  that  mi  fi.it 
shouhl  be  erected  Within  two  miles  of  thtt  vily, — tL: 
the  burghers  should  trade  freely  on  the  Elbe,  from 
the  city  down  to  tlic  sea, — and  that  they  «houhl  mt 
l>e  liable  to  any  charges  on  account  of  the  foreign  a: 
domestic  campaigns  of  their  lord. 

Scarcely  had  the  thirteenth  century  begun,  whm 
the  city  was  again  embroiled  in  active  warfare.  It; 
old  enemies,  the  Danes,  took  it  three  times  in  the 
space  of  ftfteen  yean,  and  Uieki  told  tt,  for  700  marks 
of  silver,  to  a  certain  Count  Albrechl  of  Orlamuad ; 
but  the  purchaser,  dnding  his  title  disputed  by  the 
Itolstein  tkmlly,  resold  the  city  to  ita  own  Inhabitants 
fi)r  1500  marku  of  siltrer )  thai  ti  to  say,  for  the  con- 
siderntlon  of  thai  sum,  he  renounced  all  his  rights  of 
sovereignty  over  it.  Tlie  Inhabitants  then  b^aa  to 
govern  themselves  according  to  a  constitution  of  their 
i)wn  fratninff;  but,  strangely  enough,  trhile  thdr 
political  lK»euom  thus  ciimmenccd,  the  archbishopno, 
which  the  son  of  Charlemagne  had  founded  in  tkir 
city,  was  transferred  to  Bremen.  It  happened,  how- 
e\x*r,  that  the  man  who  had  sold  them  their  iVet:<lu"ji 
WAS  defeated  in  his  struggle  with  the  count  of 
Holstein ;  they  were  consequently  obliged  to  opua 
their  city  to  the  victorious  Adolph,  (the  fourth  '«f 
that  name,)  though  they  carefully  Secured  the  tull 
enjoyment  of  all  their  privileges.  How  exlenslre 
tht*se  wxTc  may  be  conceived  from  the  fkct  of  tlielr 
compriiifing  the  power  of  entering  into  treaties  viib 
fotvigners.  In  1238  the  city  formed  a  coramerriii 
alliance  with  the  people  inhabiting  the  country  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Weser^  and,  in  1241,  en- 
tered iutO  that  union  with  Lubeck  which  is  ngarJed 
as  the  commencement  of  the  famous  Uaoaeati: 
League. 

From   that   time    tbrward    the    advancenieat  of 
Hamburg  in  wealth  and  independence  was  steauilr 
progresst\'e ;  its  commerce  became   gradually  more 
extended,  and  the  tics  which  bound  it  in  obcdieure 
to  the  ctmnts  of  Itoktein  relaxed  in  the  same  degive. 
At  last,  being  constituted,  in  1368,  the  seat  of  sa 
Imperial  l*"^ir,  the  city  boldly  refused  to  pay  homage 
and  fealty  to  its  feudal  lord,  acknowledging  a  direit 
dependence  upon  the  emperor  oidy,  and  styling  iuelf 
a  free  and  imperial  city  of  the  German  empire.    la 
succeeding  centuries  it  was  not  without  a  full  share 
of  the  troubles  arising  from  internal  dissensions  and 
external  hostilities  j  the  king  of  Denmark  was  its 
constant  enemy,  and  his  efforts  to  reassert  his  lost 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  it,  caused  many  calamities 
to  the  inhabitants.     In  spite,  however,  of  all  these, 
the  prosperity  of  the  city  continued  i  and  the  con- 
vention entered   hito   With   Denmark,  in   1708,  by 
which  the  Danish  sovereign  resigned  his  claims,  au«i 
itirmally  acknowledged  its  independence,  relieved  it 
of  its   last   scmrce   of  apprehension.     Thus,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  Hamburg  was  ooe 
of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  of  the  free  citii'S 
t)f  Germany. 

Uut  its  disastrous  days  then  began.  In  the  year 
1803  the  French  entered  Hanover,  and  closed  the 
Elbe  against  the  English;  our  fleets  in  return 
blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  river^  and  thus  put  a 
stop  to  the  commerce  of  Hamburg.  The  Frew^ 
then  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  advance  the  sum 
of  2,1 25,000  marks  j  similar  exactions  were  repeatedly 
practised,  until  at  length,  in  1810,  Hamburg  «a^ 
regularly  incorporated  with  the  French  empire,  as 
the  capital  of  the  newly-created  departiAent  ol'  th^ 
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Bouchcs  dc  TElhc,  or  "  Months  of  the  Elbe."  In  the 
tnonth  of  March,  181.S,  when  Napoleon's  reverses 
had  hej^iin,  the  invaders  were  ol)lijj;cd  to  withdraw  3 
but  by  the  end  of  May  they  were  n(i;alu  in  possession 
of  the  city,  and  the  nnfortuiuite  inliabitants  were 
then  made  to  pay  dearly  for  their  temporary  rclease. 
A  fine  of  48,000,000  of  francs  was  exacted,  and  all 
respect  for  private  property  was  set  aside  by  the 
French  eommandor  Davoust,  in  his  endeavours 
to  convert  the  place  into  a  military  position  j  but 
before  he  could  fortify  it  the  war  had  been  ended, 
and  they  quitted  the  city  in  the  month  of  ]May,  1814. 
The  loss  which  it  had  sustained  between  November, 
180G,  and  the  period  of  its  deliverance,  was  estimated 
at  about  140,000,000  of  marks,  or  about  1 1,'JOO,000/. ; 
and  the  only  compensation  obtained  was  an  atsi^n- 
n^ent  of  Frendi  stock  to  the  value  of  .^00,000  francs, 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Bour])ons.  "When  the 
French  left  the  city  the  Russians  entered  it,  and 
there  they  remained  till  the  end  of  the  year;  since 
that  time  it  has  been  left  entirely  to  its  own  govern- 
ment. 

Hamburg  bears  the  marks  of  its  antiquity  visibly 
aboxit  it  at  the  present  day ;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
cnioked,  and  ill-paved,  the  houses  small,  high,  and 
ill-built,  and  the  whole  city  has  a  close  and  ccmtracted 
apx>earance,  seeming  like  what  it  really  is — too  small 
for  its  dense  population.  Its  different  portions  are 
huddled  together,  as  it  w^re;  no  open  places  or 
squares  interrupt  the  continuous  masses  of  building, 
and  impart  salubrity,  as  well  as  beauty,  to  the  city. 
There  are,  indeed,  several  which  bear  the  name,  but 
none  which  are  justly  entitled  to  it,  uidess  we  except 
the  Jungfern  Stieg,  a  famous  public  promenade, 
running  above  the  border  of  the  lake  or  basin,  which 
-we  noticed  as  being  formed  by  the  Alster  in  the 
Borthem  part  of  the  town. 

Dr.  Thomas  Nugent,  who  visited  Gtcrmany  in  1766, 
thus  describes  "  the  Jungfern  Steig,  or  Maiden's 
Walk,  where  the  inhabitants  resort  for  the  sake  of 
company,  air,  and  exercise.  It  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  Alster,  and  extends  along  this  beautiful 
basin  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Its  length  may  be 
about  a  thousand  feet,  but  it  is  rather  too  narrow, 
being  not  above  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  in  breadth; 
it  is  bordered  round  by  a  row  of  trees,  and  railed  in 
on  the  water- side:  there  are  several  stairs  for  the 
convenience  of  boats  and  covered  barges,  which  will 
hold  eight  or  ten  people,  with  a  table :  in  these  they 
frequently  sup,  being  rowed  up  and  down,  and  music 
playing.  On  the  other  side  is  a  handsome  street  with 
a  row  of  fine  houses.** 

The  following  extract  from  the  pen  of  a  more 
recent  writer,  will  convey  a  lively  and  correct  picture 
of  its  present  appearance. 

"  Some  Hanoverians'*  says  Mr.  Hodgskin,  "  had 
described  to  me  with  ecstacy  a  public  promenade  at 
Hamburg,  called  the  Jungfern  Stieg,  and  I  had  been 
80  long  accustomed  to  their  own  quietness,  that  I 
was  almost  prepared  to  join  in  their  opinions  when  I 
saw  the  quantity  of  people,  and  of  apparent  enjoy- 
ment on  this  walk,  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival  in 
Hamburg.  On  one  side,  throughout  its  whole  length, 
there  is  a  row  of  handsome  houses,  a  broad  carriage- 
road,  a  walk  planted  with  four  rows  of  trees,  and  the 
other  side  is  bounded  by  a  small  handsome  lake, 
formed  by  the  Alster,  a  river  that  flows  into  the  Elbe 
at  Hamburg.  The  coflfee-houses  may  almost  vie  with 
those  of  the  Palais  Royal  for  splendour  ^  and  towards 
evening  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  population  of  the 
town  were  collected  on  this  single  spot.  The  busy 
hum  of  the  conversation  of  such  a  multitude,  and 
'fteir  restless  movement,  was  like  the  waves  as  they 


break  on  the  shore.  Many  were  walking ;  many 
were  sitting  about  the  coffee-houses  or  on  benches, 
and  many  were  idly  gazing  on  the  still  waters.  It 
was  a  beautiful  summer's  eveninc:,  and  the  moon 
shone  both  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  lake.  Several 
boats  floated  on  it,  and  the  people  in  them  were  still, 
and  seemed  more  disposed  to  enjoy  than  to  disturb 
the  serenity.  The  multitude  were  of  all  ages,  of  all 
descriptions,  and  of  all  countries,  and  remained  en- 
joying themselves  late  in  the  night.  In  other  parts 
of  Germany  the  people  go  quietly  home  and  to  bed 
towards  ten  o'clock  j  but,  at  midnight,  the  walk  was 
yet  crowded,  and  it  was  long  before  all  the  revellers 
had  retire  d." 


In  an  enclosure  on  t!»o  out«ifle  of  my  panion  is  a  small 
heap  of  niaiuire,  the  matcriuU  of  which  came  partly  from 
tho  si  a  !>!;!,  an<l  partly  fMm  the  soa-shorc.  In  u  little  bel- 
low on  the  side  of  XWxi  heap,  under  a  sort  of  pent-house 
formed  by  u  lock  of  (he  sou- weed,  a  redbreast  has  built  her 
ne>t,  ami  hulthcd  her  youn;r,  unmole?*led  by  the  gardeners 
and  (dlier  persons  who  aiv  continually  passing  by  ;  for  her 
situation  is  a^^most  cl<ise  to  tbc  gacdeQ*door;  and  to  all 
appoaranc«s  ins'-n^ihie  of  any  inconvenience  from  the 
manure  heap  having  been  roceatly  dug  avay>  within  a 
couple  of  feet  of  her  nest,  which  the  goes  in  and  out  of 
with  little  scruple,  in  the  presence  of  any  one  who  happens 
to  be  near.  The  fact  is,  porhaps,  not  unworthy  of  notice, 
both  on  account  of  the  substance  on  which  the  bird  has 
chosen  to  establish  henelf»  and  of  the  public  and  much 
frequented  situation. 

A  twelvemonth  ago,  I  obseired  another  redbreast's  nest 
very  pleasantly  situated  in  a  vjndow  of  a  house,  at  that 
time  my  residence,  which  stood  in  a  garden.  Tho  house 
was  almost  covered  with  ivy:  and  round  some  of  tho 
windows  was  a  light  trellis,  with  which  roses  and  other 
flowering  plants  were  interwoven.  On  the  sill  of  one  of  tho 
windows,  and  in  a  snug  recess  within  the  trellis,  the  red 
breast  took  up  her  abode,  where  she  might  be  continually 
seen  from  the  parlour  to  which  the  window  belonged, 
during  the  whole  process  of  incubation,  till»  in  due  time, 
she  carried  off  her  young  brood  in  safbty.  She  was  much 
the  object  of  observation  to  diQ'erent  members  of  the 
family,  and  often  would  have  escaped  notice,  as  sho  sat 
patiently  on  her  nest,  but  for  the  bright  sparklin<;  of  her 
eye,  which  seemed  to  speculate  on  the  observers  as  curi- 
ously as  theirs  did  on  her.  But  the  window  never  being 
opened,  and  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  her,  she  arrived 
pros{>crously  at  the  termination  of  her  maternal  cares.—- 
Field  Naturalist. 


Nature  had  bestowed  upon  Haydn  a  sonorous  and  delicate 
voice.  When  residing,  during  his  childhood,  in  the  house 
of  his  cousin,  for  the  purpose  of  heing  instructed  in  music, 
chance  hroujiht  to  the  hou»e  Reiitar,  Maitre  de  Chapclle 
of  St.  Stephen's,  the  cathedral  church  of  Vienna.  He  was 
in  search  of  pupils  to  recruit  his  children  of  the  choir. 
The  schoolmaster  soon  proposed  his  little  relative  to  him. 
He  came,  Heiiler  gave  him  a  canon  to  sintf  at  sight.  The 
precision,  the  purity  of  tone,  the  spirit  with  which  the  child 
executed  it,  surprised  him;  but  he  was  more  especially 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  his  voice.  He  only  remark^jd, 
that  he  did  not  shake,  and  asked  him  tho  reason,  with  a 
smile.  Tho  child  smartly  replied,  "  How  should  you  expect 
me  to  shako  when  my  cousin  does  not  know  how  himself?" 
"  Come  here,"  says  Reiiter,  **  I  will  teach  you."  He  took 
him  between  his  knees,  showed  him  how  he  should  rapidly 
bring  together  two  notes,  hold  his  breath,  and  agitate  the 
palate.  The  child  immediately  made  a  good  shake. 
Reiiter,  enchanted  with  the  success  of  his  scholar,  took  a 
plate  of  fine  cherries  which  tho  cousin  had  caused  to  be 
brought  for  his  illustrious  brother-professor,  and  emptied 
them  all  into  the  child's  pocket.  His  delight  may  be 
readily  conceived.  Haydn  often  mentioned  this  anecdote, 
and  added,  laughing,  that  whenever  he  happened  to  shake, 
he  still  thought  he  saw  these  beautiftil  cherries.— -jLi/c  of 
Haydn. 

Never  shrink  from  doing  anything  which  your  businen 
calls  you  to.  The  man  who  is  above  his  business,  may  one 
day  find  his  busincafi  above  him. — Drew 
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THE  PAPER  MULBERRY-TREE. 
Tbib  tree  ■■  a  nstive  of  the  cast,  and  pBrticulsrly  of 
China'  and  Japan,  vhere  it  is  employed  in  the  me 
fhctnre  of  paper.     The  appearance  o(  this  useful 
b  thus  described. 

Ptam  a  strong,  branched,  woody  root  rises  a 
■taraigfat,  thick,  equal  tmnk,  very  much  branched  out, 
covered  with  a  fat,  firm,  clammy,  cheatnnt- coloured 
terii,  rongh  without  and  smooth  on  the  inside,  where 
it  adheres  to  the  wood,  which  is  loose  and  brittle, 
vhh  a  large  moist  pith ;  the  branches  and  twigs  are 
very  fat,  covered  with  a  small  down,  or  wool,  of  a 
green  colour,  incUoing  to  purple. 


Every  year,  when  the  leaves  are  fallen  off,  or  in  the 
tenth  Japanese  month,  which  answers  to  our  Decem- 
ber, the  twigs  arc  cut  into  lengths,  not  exceeding 
three  feet,  and  put  t(^ther  ia  bundles,  to  be  after- 
wards boiled  in  an  alkaline  ley.  These  faggots  are 
placed  upright  in  a  large  kettle,  which  must  be  well 
covered,  and  boiled  till  the  bark  shrinks  so  far  as  to 
allow  about  half  an  inch  of  the  wood  to  appear  naked 
at  the  tup;  when  the  sticks  have  been  sufficiently 
boiled,  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water  and  exposed 
to  the  air  to  coolj  the  bark  is  then  stripped  from  the 
wood  and  dried,  and  laid  up  to  be  manufactured  at  a 
future  time. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  is  collected,  it  is  soaked 
is  water  for  three  or  four  days,  and,  when  soft,  the 
blackish  skin  which  covered  it  ia  scraped  off  with  a 
knife;  at  the  same  time  also,  the  stronger  hark, 
which  is  of  full  a  year's  growth,  is  separated  from  the 
thinner,  which  covered  the  younger  branches,  the 
former  yielding  the  best  and  whitest  paper,  and  the 
latter  only  a  dark  and  indifferent  sort.  If  there  ia 
any  bark  of  more  than  a  year's  growth,  it  is  likewise 
picked  out  and  laid  aside  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  coarser  description  of  paoer.     All  knotty  particles. 


and  discoloured  portions,  are  also  pidted  ont  aod  Ud 
on  one  side.  After  it  has  been  snf&dcntly  cleansed 
and  separated,  it  must  be  boiled  in  clear  ley.  Duiing 
the  time  it  is  boiling,  it  is  kept  constantly  ablated, 
with  a  strong  reed  :  this  part  of  the  process  must  be 
continued  until  the  baric  has  become  so  tender  as  to 
separate,  when  gently  touched  with  the  finger,  into 
flocks  and  fibres. 

After  the  bark  has  been  boiled,  it  has  to  be  mdiec^ 
and  this  part  of  the  business  is  of  no  small  conae- 
quence  in  paper-making,  and  moat  be  managed  wiA 
great  judgment  and  attention;  if  it  is  not  washed 
long  enough,  the  paper  will  be  strong  and  of  a  good 
body,  but  coarse  and  of  little  value.  If,  oa  the  coa- 
trary,  the  washing  has  been  continued  too  long,  itwtB. 
afford  a  whiter  paper,  but  too  spongy  in  its  texture; 
and  unfit  to  write  on;  so  that  the  greatest  care  and 
judgment  is  necessary  to  avoid  either  extreme^  Ihe 
washing  takes  place  in  a  running  stream,  the  bail:, 
being  placed  in  a  sort  of  fan  or  sieve,  which  will  H 
the  water  run  through;  it  is  stirred  continually  witli 
the  hands,  until  it  becomes  a  delicately  soft  woolly 
pulp.  For  the  finer  sort  of  paper  the  washing  mmt 
be  repeated;  but,  in  this  case  the  bark  must  be  put 
into  a  linen  bag,  instead  of  a  sieve,  for  fear  it  shinld 
escape  along  with  the  water.  The  bark  having  been 
sufficiently  washed,  it  is  spread  on  a  thick  smooth 
wooden  table,  and  beaten  with  a  wooden  mallet  antl 
it  is  sufficiently  fine. 

The  bark,  thus  prepared,  is  pat  into  a  narrow  tab 
with  a  slimy  infusion  of  rice  and  of  a  root  called 
Oreni.  It  is  then  stirred  with  a  thin  clean  reed,  nntil 
the  iiigredienis  are  mixed  into  a  uniform  liquid  man 
of  a  proper  coosistencej  this  succeeds  better  in  ansr- 
ruw  tub,  but  the  pulp  is  afterwards  placed  in  a  laigs 
and  wider-mnuthed  vessel.  The  moulds  on  viuA 
the  paper  is  to  be  made  are  formed  of  the  ttcDU  of 
hulrushes  cut  into  narrow  strips,  instead  of  bias 
wire,  as  in  Europe.  Out  of  this  larger  vessd  the 
leaves  of  paper  are  lifted,  one  by  one,  by  means  of 
the  mould.  Nothing  remains  now,  but  proper  mt- 
uagement  in  the  drying  of  tbem.  In  order  to  tbi^ 
they  are  laid  up  in  heaps  upon  a  table  covered  with  t 
double  mat,  and  a  small  piece  of  reed  is  placed  be- 
tween every  leaf,  which,  standing  out  a  little  mj, 
serves  afterwards  to  lift  Uiem  np  conveniently,  m 
by  leaf. 

Every  heap  is  covered  with  a  small  plank  or  boaid 
of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  paper,  on  which  SR 
laid  weights,  first,  indeed,  very  small  ones,  for  fear 
the  leaves,  being  yet  very  wet  and  tender,  ahoold  be 
pressed  into  a  sohd  maasj  but,  by  degrees,  the 
pressure  is  increased,  for  the  puipose  of  pressing  oat 
all  the  water.  The  next  day,  the  weights  are  tikea 
off,  and  the  leaves  lifted  up  singly,  by  the  help  of  tl* 
small  reeds  already  mentioned,  and  carried  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand  to  a  long  rough  plank,  on  wbid 
they  are  placed,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sua. 


The  manner  in  which  com  is  presen~ed  in  Monxn  i 
(letiervinf;  or  mention.  A  subterranean  cellar  is  dug  M*** 
or  eight  feet  in  depth,  the  aides  of  which  are  eoverad  ri4 
reedii  and  straw,  ihe  bottom  part  being  matted,  and  itn* 
placed  over  it.  The  grain  is  then  deposited,  and  well  pn- 
tected  at  top  by  straw  being  placed  over  it :  the  opwiit 
is  covered  by  a  large  slab,  over  which  the  earth  is  beifn 
in  a  mound,  to  prevent  the  rain  settling  and  entering.  I' 
these  kind  of  granaries,  or  matamort,  as  they  are  laMi 
and  which  are  usually  made  on  sloping  gronnd,  totseul 
them  from  damp,  wheat  and  barley,  1  was  infbrmed,  «w 
keep  perfectly  good  for  Sve  years,  and  other  Riain  Is  * 
longer  period.  The  largest  matsmora  are  at  Rabat.  *>' 
are  capable  of  eoalainiDg  some  hundred  bnahals/— SsA 
by  Sir  Axthok  m  CarsLi. 
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INSIGNIFICANCE  OF  THIS  WORLD. 

Though  the  earth  were  to  be  burned  up,  though  the 
trumpet  of  its  dissolution  were  sounded^  though  yon 
sky  were  to  pass  away  as  a  scroll,  and  every  visible 
glory  which  the  finger  of  the  Divinity  has  inscribed 
on  it  were  extinguished  for  ever — an  event  so  awful 
to  us,  and  to  every  world  in  our  vicinity,  by  which 
so  many  suns  would  be  extinguished,  and  so  many 
varied  scenes  of  life  and  population  would  rush  into 
forgetfulness, — what  is  it  in  the  high  scale  of  the 
Almighty's  workmanship?  A  mere  shred,  which, 
thoagh  scattered  into  nothing,  would  leave  the  uni- 
verse of  Grod  one  entire  scene  of  greatness  and 
majesty.  Though  the  earth  and  the  heavens  were  to 
disappear,  there  are  other  worlds  which  roll  afar;  the 
light  of  other  suns  shines  upon  them ;  and  the  sky 
which  mantles  them,  is  garnished  with  other  stars. 
Is  it  presumption  to  say,  that  the  moral  world  extends 
to  these  distant  and  unknown  regions  ?  that  they  are 
occupied  with  people  ^  that  the  charities  of  home  and 
of  neighbourhood  flourish  there  ?  that  the  praises  of 
God  are  there  lifted  up,  and  his  goodness  rejoiced  in  ? 
Uiat  there  piety  has  its  temples  and  its  offerings }  and 
the  richness  of  the  Divine  attributes  is  there  felt  and 
admired  by  intelligent  worshippers? 

And  what  is  this  world  in  the  immensity  which 
teems  with  them ;  and  what  are  they  who  occupy  it  ? 
The  universe  at  large  would  suffer  as  little  in  its 
splendour  and  variety  by  the  destruction  of  our 
planet,  as  the  verdure  and  sublime  magnitude  of  a 
forest  would  suffer  by  the  fall  of  a  single  leaf.  The 
leaf  quivers  on  the  branch  which  supports  it.  It  lies 
at  the  mercy  of  the  slightest  accident.  A  breath  of 
wind  tears  it  from  its  stem,  and  it  lights  on  the  stream 
of  water  which  passes  underneath.  In  a  moment 
of  time,  the  life,  which  we  know  by  the  microscope 
it  teems  with,  is  extinguished;  and  an  occurrence 
so  insignificant  in  the  eye  of  man,  and  in  the  scale 
of  his  observation,  carries  in  it,  to  the  m3rriads  which 
people  this  little  leaf,  an  event  as  terrible  and  as 
decisive  as  the  destruction  of  a  world. 

Now,  on  the  grand  scale  of  the  universe,  we,  the 
occupiers  of  this  ball,  which  performs  its  little  round 
among  the  suns  and  the  systems  which  astronomy 
has  unfolded — we  may  feel  the  same  littleness,  and 
the  same  insecurity.     We  differ  from  the  leaf  only  in 
this  circumstance,  that  it  would  require  the  operation 
of  greater  elements  to  destroy  us.    But  these  elements 
exist.      The  fire   which  rages  within,   may   lift  its 
devouring  energy  to  the  surface  of  our  planet,  and 
transform  it  into  one  wide  and  wasting  volcano.     The 
sudden  formation  of  elastic  matter  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth — and  it  lies  within  the  agency  of  known 
substances  to  accomplish  this — may  explode  it  into 
fragments.     The  exhalation  of  noxious  air  from  below 
may  impart  a  virulence  to  the  air  that  is  around  us ; 
it  may  affect  the  delicate  portion  of  its  ingredients ; 
and  the  whole  of  animated  nature  may  wither  and 
die  under  the  malignity  of  a  tainted  atmosphere.     A 
blazing  comet  may  cross  this  fated  planet  in  its  orbit, 
and  realize  all  the  terrors  which  superstition  has  con> 
ceived  of  it.     We  cannot  anticipate  with  precision  the 
consequences  of  an  event   which  every  astronomer 
mast  know  to  lie  within  the  limits  of  chance  and 
probability.      It  may  hurry  our  globe  towards  the 
sun — or  drag  it  to  the  outer  regions  of  the  planetary 
system— or  give  it  a  new  axis  of  revolution— and  the 
effect  which  I  shall  simply  announce,  without  ex- 
plaining it,  would  be  to  change  the  place  of  the  ocean, 
and  bring  another  mighty  flood  upon  our  islands  and 
continents. 

lliese  are  accidents  which  may  happen  in  a  single 
instant  of  time,  and  against  which  nothing  known  in 


the  present  system  of  things  provides  us  with  any 
security.  They  might  not  annihilate  the  earth,  but* 
they  would  unpeople  it;  and  we,  who  tread  its  siuv 
face  with  such  firm  and  assured  footsteps,  are  at  the 
mercy  of  devouring  elements,  which,  if  let  loose 
upon  us  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  would  spread 
solitude,  and  silence^  and  death  over  the  domiuions. 
of  the  world. 

Now,  it  is  this  littleness,  and  this  insecurity,  which 
make  the  protection  of  the  Almighty  so  dear  to  us^ 
and  bring  with  such  emphasis  to  every  pious  bosom 
the  holy  lessons  of  humility  and  gratitude.  The  God 
who  sitteth  above,  and  presides  in  high  authority 
over  all  worlds,  is  mind^l  of  man;  and,  though  at 
this  moment  his  energy  is  felt  in  the  remotest  provinces 
of  creation,  we  may  feel  the  same  security  in  his 
providence,  as  if  we  were  the  objects  of  his  undivided 
care. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  bring  our  minds  up  to  this 
mysterious  agency.  But  such  is  the  incomprehensible 
fact,  that  the  same  Being,  whose  eye  is  abroad  over 
the  whole  universe,  gives  vegetation  to  every  blade 
of  grass,  and  motion  to  every  particle  of  blood  which 
circulates  through  the  veins  of  the  minutest  animal : 
that,  though  his  mind  takes  into  its  comprehensive 
grasp  immensity  and  all  its  wonders,  I  am  as  much 
known  to  him  as  if  I  were  the  single  object  of  his 
attention;  that  he  marks  all  my  thoughts;  that  he 
gives  birth  to  every  feeling  and  every  movement 
within  me ;  and  that,  with  an  exercise  of  power  which 
I  can  neither  describe  nor  comprehend,  the  same  God 
who  sits  in  the  highest  heaven,  and  reigns  over  the 
glories  of  the  firmament,  is  at  my  right  hand,  to  give 
me  every  breath  which  I  draw,  and  every  comfort 
which  I  enjoy. ^Chalmers. 


If  we  do  at  all  believe  in  the  views  which  Christianity 
reveals,  and  that  this  life  is  indeed  a  scene  of  probation^ 
how  grateful  should  we  be  that  it  is  still  so  rich  m  sources 
of  enjovment  I  The  loveliness  of  nature,  the  sweet  ties  of 
kindred  and  friendship. — how  pure,  how  delightful  are  the 
pleasures  they  procure !  and  even  when  our  svmpathies 
are  excited  by  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  humanity 
there  is  a  counterbalancing  relief  in  the  prompt  benevolence 
and  active  usefulness  which  they  call  forth. — Private 
Life, 

It  is  only  in  the  company  of  .the  good  that  real  enjoyment 
is  to  be  found ;  any  other  society  is  hollow  and  heartless. 
You  may  be  excited  by  the  play  of  wit,  by  the  collision  of 
ambitious  spirits,  and  by  the  brilliant  exhibition  of  self- 
confident  power ;  but  the  satisfaction  ends  with  the  scene. 
Far  unlike  this  is  the  quiet,  confiding  intercourse  of  sin- 
cere minds  and  friendly  hearts,  knowing,  and  loving,  and 
esteeming  each  other. The  Doctor, 

A  GENTLE  Rbbukb. — ^In  the  life  of  John  Fox,  author  of 
the  Book  of  Martyrs,  is  the  following  anecdote.  **  It 
happened  at  his  own  table,  that  a  gentleman  there  spake 
somewhat  too  freely  against  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  wnicb. 
when  Master  Fox  heard,  he  commanded  a  bowl  filled  with 
wine  to  be  brought  to  him,  which  being  done,  *  This  bowl 
(quoth  he,)  was  given  me  by  the  Earl  of  I^icester  !*  so 
stopping  the  gentleman  in  his  intemperate  speeches  with- 
out reprehending  him.'* 

As  pride  sometimes  is  hid  under  humility,  idleness  is  often 
covered  by  turbulence  and  hurry.  He  that  neglects  his 
known  duty  and  real  employment,  naturally  endeavours  to 
crowd  his  mind  with  something  that  may  bar  out  the  re- 
membrance of  his  own  folly,  and  does  anything  but  what 
he  ought  to  do  with  eager  dilisence,  that  he  may  keep 
himself  in  his  own  favour. — Idler, 

A  Prkckpt  op  St.  Bkrnard's — Lead  a  good  life ;  that  Is, 
live  regularly,  sociably,  and  humbly:  regularly  as  to ytmr- 
self:  sociably  as  to  your  neighbour ;  humbly  as  to  your 
1  God. 
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THE  ORGANS  OF  SENSE. 
I.  Touch. 


Five  senses  are  generally  attributed  to  the  most 
perfect  animals,  viz.  sight,  smell,  taste,  touch,  and 
hearing,  of  which  the  eye,  the  nose,  the  tongue, 
and  palate,  the  skin  or  general  surface  of  the  body, 
and  the  ear,  are  considered  the  appropriate  organs. 
Every  animal  possesses  one  or  more  of  these  faculties, 
which  enable  it  to  maintain  its  connexion  with  the 
external  world,  and  deprived  of  which  it  would,  in 
fact,  cease  to  be  an  animal.  For  had  it  no  sensations, 
it  would  want  all  stimulus  to  action ;  but  thought 
and  motion  are  both  action,  and  would  both,  there- 
fore be  extinct  3  and  the  animal,  fixed  to  the  spot, 
and  insensible  to  all  the  objects  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  would  cease  to  be  an  animal ;  it  would 
be  a  plant.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  sensibility  89 
animal  possesses,  the  more  energetic  and  frequent 
arc  its  movements  :  the  oyster,  which  in  its  percep- 
tions is  extremely  limited,  scarcely  ever  leaves  the 
same  place,  its  movements  being  chiefly  confined  to 
such  muscular  contractions  as  take  place  within  its 
shell ;  while  the  bird,  endowed  with  sensibility  in  a 
high  degree,  is  always  in  action.  It  has  even  been 
thought  that  the  same  distinction  might  be  extended 
to  man,  and  that  those  who  receive  very  lively  im- 
pressions from  their  senses,  exhibit  also  a  greater 
portion  of  energy  and  activity. 

Touch  is  the  most  generally  diffused  of  our  senses, 
and  the  most  generally  useful.  It  enables  us  fo 
acquire  notions  respecting  the  figure,  size,  weight, 
hardness,  or  softness,  temperature,  distance,  &c.,  of 
bodies,  and  the  great  number  of  different  objects  to 
which  it  can  be  directed  have  caused,  particularly  of 
late  years,  a  pretty  general  impression  that  it  should 
be  considered  rather  as  many  than  as  one  sense. 

The  use  of  the  senses  being  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  qualities  of  various  objects,  it 
became  necessary  that  their  organs  should  be  placed 
in  the  surface  of  our  bodies.  The  whole  skin  is,  in 
man,  an  organ  of  touch.  It  consists  essentially  of 
two  distinct  layers,  the  dermis  or  true  skin,  which  is 
internal,  and  the  epidermis  or  scarf-skin,  which  is 
external.  The  former,  which  constitutes  the  imme- 
diate and  proper  envelope  of  the  body,  is  formed  of 
fine,  pliant,  and  flexible  scales,  closely  matted  to- 
gether, and  perforated  by  innumerable  vessels,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  perspiration  and 
absorption  which  takes  i)lace  from  the  surface,  as  well 
as  by  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  which  an  inspec- 
tion by  the  microscope  shows  rising  through  it. 
These  nerves,  therefore,  constitute  the  internal  part 
of  the  organ  of  sense  in  touch  j  but  were  they 
directly  brought  into  contact  with  the  objects  of 
which  they  are  to  judge,  they  would,  from  their  ex- 
treme sensibility,  give  us  scarce  any  other  perception 
than  that  of  pain,  which  we  know  to  arise  when  any 
sensation  is  carried  to  excess. 

To  prevent  this,  therefore,  the  external  part  of  the 
organ  of  touch  is  added,  namely  the  scarf-skin,  which 
is  a  fine  transparent  flexible  envelope,  placed  over  the 
entire  body,  completely  insensible  itself,  and  blunting 
the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  touch,  by  its  thin 
membranous  substance  coming  between  them  and 
the  bodies  touched.  It  is  this  scarf-skin  which  is 
removed  by  the  application  of  a  bhster,  and  we  well 
know  what  pain  results  from  the  simple  exposure  to 
the  air  of  the  unprotected  ends  of  the  nerves.  The 
uses,  then,  of  the  two  parts  of  the  organ  of  touch  are 
perfectly  distinct,  and  they  have  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  external  is  used  to  diminish  the  force  of  the 
impression  before  it  reaches  the  internal^  while  in 


the  eye  and  the  ear  the  object  seems  to  oe  to  concen- 
trate and  increase. 

Besides  being  an  organ  of  touch,  the  skin  is  also 
meant  to  be  an  organ  of  protection.     The  conditions 
necessary  for  each  of  these  ends  are  so  inconsistent, 
that  the  one  can  only  be  perfected  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  3  and  as  delicate  sensibility  is  more  import* 
ant  to  roan  than  to  other  animals,  while  these  latter, 
being  deprived  of  the  resources  afforded  by  reason, 
stand  more  in  need  of  defence  against  external  in- 
jury,    we    accordingly  find  that  the   skiu   is  best 
adapted  in  man  to  convey  the  sense  of  touch,  and  in 
the   lower   animals   for   defence,   and   it    is   further 
adapted  for  this,  by  the  addition  of  fur,  bristles,  hair, 
feathers,  crust,  shell,  &c.,  all  of  which  diminish  its 
utility  as  a  delicate  organ  of  tact.     When  the  latter 
condition,  however,  becomes  again  requisite,  mean9 
are  taken  to  ensure  its  presence,  and  the  wide  mem- 
braneous  wings  of   the  bat,   thickly  supplied  with 
nerves,  are  so  extremely  sensitive,  as  to  enable  it  by 
this  means  alone,  even  when  its  eyes  are  put  out,  to 
avoid  numerous  obstacles  placed  in  its  way. 

But  the  perfection  of  the  sense  of  touch  seems  to  be 
situated  in  the  human  hand,  than  which  there  is  no 
organ  more  beautifully  adapted  for  its  exercise. 
Situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  flexible  lever,  it 
can  be  easily  applied  and  moved  in  all  directions 
round  the  object  to  be  examined ;  composed  of  several 
small  bones  (so  many  as  twenty-seven)^  it  obtains 
from  their  motions  on  each  other,  a  sufficient  degree 
of  flexibility,  which  becomes  much  increased  towards 
the  end,  where  the  division  into  separate  togers  takes 
place  j — supplied  with  nerves,  numerous  and  highiy 
sensitive,  supported,  particularly  towards  the  ends  of 
the  fingers,  by  a  soft  pulpy  cushion,  which  enables 
them  to  be  applied  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
effect,  while  they  are  stimulated  and  excited  to  act  by 
the  rush  of  blood  to  the  fine  vascular  tissue  in  which 
they  are  imbedded, — the  hand  concentrates  in  itself 
every  necessary  qualification  for  exercising  this  sense 
in  its  greatest  perfection,  and  must  enable  us  to 
obtain  perceptions  far  excelling  in  accuracy  and  clear- 
ness any  that  can  be  obtained  through  such  orgaos 
as  the  lips,  the  paw,  the  tail,  the  claws,  &c.  of  the 
lower  animals. 

[Abridged  from  Lord's  PttjnLlar  Physiology. "^ 


It  has  been  found  that  by  mixing  certain  colouring  sub- 
stances with  tho   food   of   animals,  the   bones  will  s^^oo 
become  deeply  tinned  by  them.    This  fact  was  discovered 
accidentally    by   Mr.    Belchicr,  who    ^ives  the  fullouing 
account  of   tho   circumstances  that  led  him  to  notice  it- 
Happening  to  be  dining  with  a  calico-printer  on  a  le^  oi 
fresh-pork,  he  was   surprised  to  observe  that  tbe  bones, 
instead  of  hcing  white  as  usual,  were  of  a  deep-red  colour; 
and  on  inquiring  into  the  oircumstances»  he  learned  that 
the  pig  had  been  fed  upon  the  refuse  of  the  dyeing  ^at5« 
which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  the  colouring  substauci? 
of  madder.     So  curious  a  fact  naturally  attracted  much 
attention   among   physiologists;    and  many   experiments 
were  undertaken,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  time  required 
to  produce  this  change,  and  to  determine  whether  the  effect 
was  permanent,  or  only  temporary.     The  red  tinge  was 
found  to  be  communicated  much  more  quickly  to  the  bone? 
of  growing  animals,  than  to  those  which    had  already 
attamed  their  full  size.    Thus,  tho  bones  of  a  young  pigeon 
were  tinged  of  a  rose  colour  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  of » 
deep  scarlet  in  three  days ;  while  in  the  adult  bird,  fift^ 
days  were  required  merely  to  produce  the  rose  colour.   Thf 
dye  was  more  intense  in  the  solid  parts  of  those  bonei 
which  were  nearest  to  the  centre  of  circulation,  while  Id 
bones  of  equal  solidity,  but  more  remote  from  the  heart 
tlie  tin^e  was  fainter.    The  bone  was  of  a  deeper  dye  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  animal  had  been  ^ 
upon  madder.    When  this  diet  was  discontinued,  the  colour 
became  gradually  more  faint,  till  it  entirely  disappeared 

ROGIT. 
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A    VOYAGE    ROUND   THE    ^ORtb. 


£k«Ll:i«  of  rterWly, 

Let  me  iaunch  my  sinil  o«  tlvee. .  . 
I^il^  nor  keel,  ijor  ]jelm>  nor  oar, 
Need  I,  ask  Ij  to  explore   . 
i^jiine  expanse  ii-om  snore  lo  slioi'^. 

Kager  faiic^^r,  ui^confincd 

In  a  voyage  o£.  tlie  mind, 

is  weeps  along  thee  like  the  ^%d. 
Wnere  the  biUdvrs  ct»a^e  Id  roll, 
llound  the  sUetiee  ef  the  po\4, 
TUetice  «et  out,  my  Tehturotui  BOid ! 

S<>e,  by  Greenland  coU  and  Mid, 

Boeks  of  ke  etbrnal  piled  { 

Yet  the  mother  loves  her  child. 
Next  ^n  lonely  Labrador, 
Lei  me  hear  the  snow-faUa  roar, 
t>evast4titi^  all  beforie. 

But  a  brighier  viadn  breaks 

0*er  Canaaian  woods  and  lakes; 

^These  my  splHt  soon  forsakes, 

Ijand  of  fexiled  Liberty, 

Whem  <Hir  fiithers  oiictt  Were  fteA^ 

Bittve  New  England^  hail  to  thee  I 

^nbdylvaaia,  while  thy  flood 
Waters  fields  iinboiu;ht  with  bloody 
Bimd  for  peace  aa  ^ho|i  lu^t  stood. 
The  West  Indios  I  behold. 
like  the  l^eSperides  of  ola, 
^Tf-eds  of  life,  with  fruits  df  feold ! 

Sonth  Amenca  expands 

Mountain-forests,  rivel'-laiids. 

And  a  nobl^  l^ace  demands; 
And  A  nobler  tt^»  arise,^ 
fiiretch  their  limbs,  imciose  thar  eyes, 
Claim  the  earthj  and  seek  the  skies. 

Oliding  thhmgh  Uageltih'A  stnUU, 
Whei-e  Itro  oceani  op«  their  gatos, 
Wliat  a  spectacle  awaits ! 
The  immense  Pacific  smiles 
Hound  ten  thousand  little  isles, 
-*^ilaiintd  of  violehco  fthd  vtHtH. 

Bat  the  powers  of  darkness  yield, 
For  the  Cross  is  in  the  field, 
And  the  light  of  U|^  ftoveal^d : 

Rays  from  ri^tk  lo  t^k  U  Qbrts, 

Conquers  ^anl&Htiiie  hearts, 

And  imnidftiki  bliss  imparts. 

North  aQ^  Wi^t)  Hteding  far . 

From  tWe  gY^lng^H  downward  stdr, 

Now  I  mount  Aufoili^B  eftr^— 
Pale  HlbeHl^^  des^ti  ihimj 
FrodI  KAffitschalka^  h««^lftiidi  rad| 
South  fthd  Mfttj  ttt  m^ei  thd  fiUit* 

JeftloQB  Cbi)i&^  ilfdfigfS  Ja|Mifi* 
"With  beMldi»^d  thought  1  scah  i 
*— i^Tbdt  are  bttl  dead  seaiS  of  HittlL 
Iio!  thd  eaitetn  dytkd^di 
PiitiSBla-nedtB)  ii&d  halcyon  hisdM  | 
8ui  t  {tft^  nol  with  th^ei 

t^dsfl  We  how  Keif  fidttand^i  litko^ 
Whef^  ho  ample  Ht ^f*  roUs  | 

World  Of  tthdlscOlmrd  fiotilsl 

fiHn|  theta  Ibttiii— Hi8  fiieavefi*s  dedreel 

Hail)  assert  thy  dimity  $ 

Lei  not  biiitea  look  dowii  6ii  OxeH* 

l^ihet  India  neli  is  seen, 
With  the  (Ranged  ^tretchM  between; 
Ah  i  ivhat  horrors  hefe  liave  b^eb. 
War,  disguised  as  commeftsei  eame| 
!bi'itain,  cafryitig  swotd  aiid  flame) 
Won  an  empii-e,— lost  her  name. 

By  tlie  gulf  of  Persia  sail, 
Where  the  true-love  nightingale 
Woos  the  rose  in  every  vale. 

Though  Arabia  charge  the  breeze 
With  the  incense  of  her  trees, 
Onl  ptess  o*\^  Bouthctn  s^as. 


Qki^  df  St^ttns^  tliy  sceptre'iB  led, 
And  the  augol  U^,  ihstead^ 

Lights  from  heaven  upon  thy  head, 

St.  iielcjua'a  dungeon-keep 
Scowls  dijfiance  o'er  the  deep; 
Thfere  Napoleon's  relics  sleep. 

itamnion's  plague-stiips  throng  tfe  WAV^5 
Oh!  twcre  111 ercy  lo  the  slave*, 
Were  tJie  maws  of  sharks  tlieli*  giAtes. 

Heix^ulcs,  thy  |)ilUrs  stand, 

Sentinels  of  fii^a  jaiid  land ;   . 

Cloud-clapt  Atlas  towers  at  hand* 

Mark,  the  dens  of  caitijf  Moors  ( 
Ila!  the  pim^es  seize  their  oars; 
Fly  the  desecrated  shores. 

fegj-plVj  hieroglyphic  realm, 

Olhei'  ttoods  than  Nile's  o*erwh6hai; 

— iSlaves  ttirn*d  despots  hold  the  hkitiAt 

Judah's  cilieis  are  forloni, 
Lebanon  and  Caniiel  sliom, 
Ziat)  trimipled  down  with  scoHl. 

(jrreece,  thine  ancient  lamp  is  spent; 

Thou  art  tliinc  own  monument; 

But  the  sepulchre  is  rent. 

Aud  a  ^ind  is.  on  the  lying         ^. , 
At  whose  breath  new  heroes  spring. 
Sages  teach,  and  pools  sing. 

Italy,  tiiy  beauties  sliroud 

In  a  gor^ous  e^t}nillg  cloud; 

Thy  refulgent  head  is  bow'di 

Yet  where  llotnan  genius  i^ei^s-, 
itoinan  blood  miist  Warm  the  iheinft  \ 
*     '  Look  well,  t^TaniSi  to  yom*  chains. 
Feudal  realm,  of,  old  romano^ 
^paiu,  tliy  loftv  front  advance, 
Gi-asp  tUy  shidS,  and  Couch  Ihy  l&hce. 

1  ■ 

^t  the  fire-flash  of  thine  eye, 
Giant  bigotry  shall  fly ;     , . 
At  thy  voice,  oppression  die. 

Liisitania,  fronl  the  dust 

Shakd  tliy  locks ;  th^  caufto  is  jii»t  ^ 

Strike  for  frcedotn,  itrike  and  tmsti 

ft^rtce,  I  hiitry  frotti  thy  fthbt^t 
ThOu  aH  not  the  Frdnoo  bf  yarei  . 
Thou  art  new-bom  France  no  more. 

Sweep  by  Holland  like  the  blast; 

One  quick  glance  at  Denmfjirk  Cast, 

i^weden,  Bn^ia; — all  is  past. 

felbeiiot  Wesel-  teinpt  tayjUdfi 

dermanV  bewaro  the  day 

When  thy  Bchoolm^  bear  the  Bway 

Now  to  i\ie^  to  thee  t  fiy^, . 

taifeit  kte  oefieath  tho  sky 

To  mine  heart,  ta  ill  hiin6  eyd ! 

i  have  seen  them,  Dhe  by  olie, 
Every  shore  beneatli  tiie  sun. 
And  my  voyage  now  is  doiie. 

While  I  bid  them  all  be  hlest; 

Britain,  thou'rt  tuy  home,  my  i*eSl| 

My  own  land  I  love  thee  best. — BIOKtaoMEY. 


fim  6tlEAT  BIRD  OP  PARADISE. 

{Pdradiiea  major.) 

f  fll§  Is  ih^  tthiition  bf  great  Bird  of  Paradise, — 
PsMiiseA  apoia  trf  Lihnasus,  add  Paradisea  major  of 
§haW.  ttle  letigtfe  of  the  bird  is  tisually  two  feet, 
hieaflttritig  frotti  the  bill  td  the  tip  of  the  inside 
Itkathefd.  This  heaiiltiful  creature  has  been  in  Mr. 
fiefii^'d  possession   nine   years,   ahd   was   originally 

IitdGiii^etf  frotn  the  Island  o^  Botiro,  (one  of  the  Mo- 
tlccd  group);  The  ftccount  of  this  bird  having  no 
legs,  beilirf  coflrtantlf  oil  the  wing,  and  in  the  air,  on 
which  Jt  lived,  are,  «  course,  perfectly  fabulous:  to 
support  this  account,  however,  the  legs  of  the  bird 
wei^e  always  cut  oflf  when  the  preserved  specimens  were 
offered  for  sale.  Another  reason  for  cutting  off"  the 
legs  is,  that  the  birds  are  found  to  be  more  easily 
preserved  Without  them^    besides  that  the   Moors 
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wanted  the  birds  without  lega,  ia  order  to  pot  them, 
in  their  mock  fights,  on  their  helmets  as  ornaments. 

These  birds  are  found  at  the  Aroo  Islands,  during 
the  westerly  or  dry  monsoon,  and  they  return  to  New 
Guinea  as  soon  as  the  easterly  or  wet  monsoon  seta 
in.  They  come  always  ia  a  flock  of  thirty  or  forty, 
and  are  led  by  a  bird,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Aroo 
call  the  king.  This  leader  ia  black,  with  red  ipots, 
and  constantly  flies  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  flock, 
a  circnmstance  which  occasions  their  ruin  when  the 
king  alights  on  the  ground,  whence  they  are  not  able 
to  rise,  on  account  of  the  singular  structure  and  dis- 
position of  their  plumage.  They  are  likewise  unable 
to  fly  with  the  wind,  -which  would  destroy  their  loose 
plumage,  but  take  their  flight  constantly  against  it. 
From  the  delicacy  and  harmony  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  colours  in  this  bird,  as  well  as  its  remark- 
ably light  and  deUcate  appeanmcc,  it  may  well  be 
named  the  Bird  of  the  Sun,  or  of  Paradise,  for  it 
surpasses  in  beauty  the  whole  of  the  feathered 
creation. 

The  neck  of  this  bird  is  of  a  beautiful  canary- 
yellow  <»)lour,  blending  gradually  into  the  fine  cho- 
colate colour  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  the 
wings  are  very  short,  and  of  a  chocolate  colour. 
Underneath  them,  long,  delicate,  and  gold-coloured 
feathers  proceed  from  the  sides  in  two  beautiful  and 
graceful  tufts,  extending  far  beyond  the  tail,  which 
is  also  short  and  of  a  chocolate  colour,  with  two 
very  long  shafts  of  the  same  hue.  At  the  base  of 
file  mandibles,  the  delicate  plumage  has,  during  one 
time,  (according  as  the  rays  of  light  are  thrown  upon 
it,)  the  appearance  of  a  fine  black  velvet,  and  at 
another  a  very  dark  green,  which  contrasts  admirably 
with  the  bright  emerald  of  the  throat.  There  is 
nothing  abrupt  or  gaudy  in  the  plnmage  of  this 
bird;  the  colours  harmonize  in  tiiie  most  elegant 
manner,  and  the  chasteneas  does  not  foil  to  excite 
our  admintioa.  The  mandibles  are  of  a  light  blue, 
iiidcs  bright  yellow,  and  the  feet  of  a  lilac  tint. 


'  This  el^ant  creature  bos  m  light,  playAiI,  and 
gmcefol  manner,  with  an  arch  and  impudent  look; 
dances  about  when  a  visiter  approaches  the  cage, 
and  seems  delighted  at  being  made  on  object  of 
admiration.  Its  notes  are  very  peculiar,  somewhat 
resembUog  the  cawing  of  the  raven,  but  far  more 
varied.  It  washes  itself  regularly  twice  daily,  and 
after  having  performed  its  ablutions,  throws  iti 
delicate  feathers  up  nearly  over  the  head,  the 
quills  of  which  feathers  have  a  peculiar  structiue, 
BO  as  to  enable  the  bird  to  effect  this  object.  lu 
food  during  confinement  is  boiled  rice,  mixed  up  with 
soft  e^,  together  with  plantains  and  living  insecu 
of  the  grasshopper  tribe.  It  will  eat  insects  vihea 
in  a  living  state,  but  will  not  touch  them  when 
dead. 

I  observed  the  bird,  previously  to  eating  a  giuf- 
hopper,  given  him  in  an  entire  or  namatilated  Btite, 
place  the  insect  upon  the  perch,  keep  it  firmly  fixed 
with  the  claws,  and  divesting  it  of  the  legs,  wingt, 
&c.,  devour  it  with  the  head  always  placed  first 

A  drawing  of  the  bird,  of  the  ualnral  lifc,  wu 
made  by  a  Chinese  artist  This  was  taken  one 
morning  to  the  original,  who  paid  a  compliment  to 
the  artist  by  considering  it  one  of  his  own  speciei. 
The  bird  advanced  steadfastlyHowards  the  pictun, 
utteriog  at  the  same  time  its  cawing  congratulatoiy 
notes;  it  did  not  appear  excited  by  rage,  bnt  pecked 
gently  at  the  representation,  jumping  abirat  the 
perch,  knocking  its  mandibles  together  with  a  clatter- 
ing noise,  and  cleaning  them  against  the  pcvdi,  as  if 
welcoming  the  arrival  of  a  companion. 

After  the  trial  of  the  picture,  a  looking-^ass  wu 
brought,  to  see  what  effect  it  would  produce  upon 
the  bird,   and   the  result  was  nearly  the   nme ;  he 
regarded  the  reflection  of  himaelf  moat  ateadbitly  ia     1 
the  mirror,  never  quitting  it  during  the  time  itrt-      ' 
mained  before  him. 


[From  Bnrmr'i  IFaUirfaf)  li 


TUB   OBKAT   Bias   Or    rAOASHZ. 


lANDON  1  PaUiilMd  by  JOUN  WILLUU  PARKER,  Vim  SnAw,  and  mU  bf  all 
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INNS.    No.  I 

Spanish  Inns. 

6p  all  the  countries  of  civilized  Europe,  there  is 
scarcely  any  one  so  notorious  as  Spain  lor  the  bad- 
ness of  the  accommodation  which  it  affords  to 
travellers.  Even  its  large  cities,  and  the  very  capital 
itself,  are  not  exempt  from  this  reproach ; — they  all 
share  it,  though,  of  course,  in  a  somewhat  lesser  de- 
gree, with  the  poorest  villages,  and  the  most  solitary 
resting-places.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  we 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  attribute  the  fact  that  Spain 
has  been  comparatively  so  rarely  visited  by  foreigners ; 
the  account  invariably  given  by  every  traveller  upon 
his  return,  of  the  hardships  which  he  had  experienced 
in  hi^  progress,  was  fully  sunicient  to  deter  any  but 
the  most  enterprising,  from  attempting  to  follow  in 
his  steps.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  scarcely  any  im- 
provement has  taken  place  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  country,  for  the  last  1.50  years  j  the 
accounts  of  recent  writers  exhibit  nearly  the  same 
picture  as  those  of  travellers  of  a  more  remote  date. 

An  "  English  gentleman,"  as  he  styles  himself, — 
commonly  said  to  be  Mr.  Bromley,  who  visited  Spain 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  speaks 
somewhat  pathetically  of  the  sufferings  which  he  en- 
dured in  his  tour.  "  The  miserable  poverty  in  this 
country,"  he  says  "  and  consequently  very  ill  lu  com - 
modation  on  the  roads,  makes  travelling  very  uneasie. 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  experience  this,  l)eing  forced 
to  take  up  sometimes  where  neither  bread  nor  lodging 
were  to  be  had.  I  remember  one  night  late  I  came 
to  my  inn,  both  cold  and  wet,  but  could  neither  have 
bread  or  wine,  ntw  a  bed  to  lye  in,  (the  house  affording 
only  one  poor  sorry  thing  for  the  family,)  no  oyl  for 
my  lamp,  no  fewel  of  any  kind  to  burn,  nor  any  pro- 
vision for  our  horses."  And  when  he  is  about  to 
quit,  he  takes  his  leave,  hoping  to  meet  with  better 
entertainment  in  Italy,  than  he  had  found  in  Portugal 
and  Spain,  "  for  both  their  accommodations,"  he  adds, 
"  and  the  wicked  vile  temper  of  the  people  will  soon 
tire  any  one,  and  make  him  give  God  thanks  that  he 
can  say  he  hath  with  safety  passed  through  these 
countries." 

When  Mr.  Swinburne  travelled  through  Spain  in 
the  years  1775  and  1776,  the  state  of  things  was 
scarcely  improved.  He  and  his  party  were  obliged  to 
journey  with  a  complete  wagon  load  of  baggage, 
carrying  not  only  their  own  beds,  but  even  their  own 
provisions — bread,  wine,  meal,  oil,  and  salt — from  one 
great  town  to  another;  for  they  seldom  met  with 
anything  in  the  inns  but  the  bare  walls,  and  perhaps 
a  few  eggs,  which  were  always  sold  at  an  unconscion- 
able price.  If  they  chanced  to  find  a  few  unbroken 
chairs,  they  used  to  esteem  themselves  uncommonly 
fortunate ;  yet  for  this  poor  accommodation  they  al- 
ways paid  dearly.  Their  mode  of  proceeding  is  thus 
described : — "  As.  soon  as  we  arrive  at  one  of  these 
barns,  called  Ventas,  our  first  care  is  to  set  up  our 
beds.  The  kitchen  is  generally  at  one  end,  the  mules 
stand  in  the  back  part,  and  our  apartment  is  a  par- 
tition run  np  against  the  wall  to  the  street,  with  a 
hole  or  two  for  light,  defended  by  three  or  four  very 
useless  iron  bars,  for  a  pigmy  could  not  squeeze 
through  the  window.  Next  our  cook  takes  his  stand 
at  the  hearth,  to  warm  our  broth,  which  we  carry 
ready  made  in  a  kettle  behind  our  chaise ;  and  if  he 
can  procure  fuel  and  elbow-room,  tosses  up  a  hash, 
or  some  snch  campaign  dish.  Sometimes  we  are 
lucky  enoogh  to  have  an  opportunity  of  setting  our 
spit,  or  bruirmg  a  chop  upon  our  gridiron  -,  but  these 
are  luxuries  we  are  not  to  expect  above  once  or  twice 
in  the  course  of  a  week." 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend,  who  performed  his  jcramey 
in  1/8(5  and  1787,  prefixed  to  it  certain  "  Dbvcttons 
to  the  Itinerant  in  Spain,"  which  contain  a  tokrably 
comprehensive  list  of  the   things  requisite   for   one 
desiring  to    "  travel   commodiously   in  Spain."      A 
good  constitution  and  two  good  servants  are  among 
them  J  the  latter  should  be  a  Spaniard  and  a  SwhiS, 
and  one  of  them  should  be  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  cooking,  and  also  with  the  **  suj)erior 
art,"  as  he  terms  it,  of  providing  for  the  journey,— 
"  which  implies  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the   country 
through  which   he  is  to  pass,  that  he  may  secure  a 
stock  of  wine,  bread,  and  meat,  in  i)laces  where  these 
excel,  and  such  a  stock  as  may  be  sullicieut  to  carry 
him  through  the  districts  in  which  these   are  not  to 
be  obtained" — rather  a  respectable  stock  of  qualifi- 
cations.    Moreover,  in  his  baggage,  for  the  transport 
of  which  three  strong  mules  are  to  be  purchased— he 
should   have  sheets,   a  mattress,  a  blanket,  and  a 
quilt,  a  table-cloth,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  with 
"  a  copper  vessel  sufficiently  capacious  to    boil  his 
meat,"  which   should  be  furnished  with  a  cover  and 
a  lock ;  and  lastly,  each  of  the  servants  should  have 
a  gun  slung  by  his  side. 

The  picture  which  recent  travellers  give  us  of  the 
inconveniences   attendant  upon   a  journey  through 
Spain  at  the  jiresent  day,  is  scarcely  more  attractive 
than  that   drawn  by  their  predecessors    in   former 
years.     A  partial    improvement   has,  indeed,   taken 
place  on  these  lines  of  road,  upon  which  diligendaSf 
or  sta^e-coaches,  similar  to  the  well  known  French 
diligenceSy  have  of   late  been  established.      Between 
Vittoria  and   Madrid  the  traveller  may  fare  pretty 
well ;  Mr.  Inglis  says  that  he  always  found  a  clean 
bed  and  something  upon  the  table,  of  which  it  was 
possible  to  make  a  tolerable   meal.     The  diligence 
which   runs   between   Madrid   and   Bayonne  passes 
along  that  line  of  road;  and  preparations  are  al^^tiys 
made   at  fixed  stations  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
passengers.     If  any  one  of  them  does   not  partake 
of  the  dinner  or  supper  which  may  be  provided,  he 
pays  two- thirds  of  its  price  by  way  of  indemnificam* 
to  the  master  of  the  inn.     This  indemnification  is 
looked  upon  by  some  as  perfectly  fair ;  without  it  the 
traveller  by  the  diligencia  could  never  count  upon  a 
meal  at  any  posada,  because  it  would  not  answer  the 
innkeeper  s  purpose  to  incur  the  expense  of  prepara- 
tion upon  a  road  affording  so  few  customers,  without 
the  certainty  of  some  remuneration. 

The  great  difficulty  which  the  traveller  has  to  con- 
tend against  in  the  smaller  inns  of  Spain,  is  the 
certainty,  or  a  probability  amounting  very  nearly  to 
certainty,  of  getting  nothing  to  eat,  and  only  the  floor 
or  a  chair  to  sleep  upon.  If,  therefore,  he  intends 
to  traverse  the  country  to  any  extent,  he  must  carry 
his  bed  with  him  as  Mr.  Townsend  directs,  and  keep 
constantly  supplied  with  provisions.  His  own  im- 
plements for  eating  should  also  accompany  him,  for 
knives  and  forks  are  luxuries  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  a  Spanish  venta ;  the  Spaniards  who  resort  to  it 
are  accustomed  to  dispense  with  forks,  and  as  for 
knives,  every  one  of  them  has  his  own  clasp-knife 
with  him.  Above  all,  it  is  essential  to  the  comfort  of 
the  traveller  that  he  should  not  be  over  nice  and 
fastidious.  "  If  ever  these  Views  of  Spain,''  says 
Mr.  Locker,  speaking  of  his  own  work,  "shooki 
tempt  any  of  our  countrymen  to  follow  our  steps 
through  this  interesting  country,  we  would  advise 
them  to  lay  aside  the  proud  English  habit  of  com- 
paring foreign  conveniences  with  the  acc^mmodatioos 
they  leave  behind  them.  The  traveller  who  arrives 
at  an  English  inn  needs  but  his  parse  to  command 
all  ordinary  comforts  -,  but  it  is  not  yet  so  in  Spain* 
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After  a  long  and  weansome  journey,  if  he  come  un- 
prepared to  his  posada,  he  may  sometimes  be  wofully 
disappointed.  To  the  question,  '  What  can  I  have 
to  eat  ?'  a  common  reply  is,  '  Whatever  you  have 
brought/  " 

Though,  however,  provision  is  seldom  made  at  the 
Venta  for  guests,  the  hostess  is  ready  to  cook  such 
articles  as  the  prudent  traveller  has  purchased  by  the 
way ;  and  when  he  departs  in  the  morning,  he  pays 
for  the  ruido  de  la  casa,  (the  disturbance  he  has  made 
ia  the  house,)  as  the  principal  charge  in  the  reckoning. 
He  is  even  at  liberty  to  take  upon  himself  the  care  of 
preparing  his  own  meal  j  "  and  if,"  says  Mr.  Inglis, 
*'  he  possesses  the  faintest  idea  of  the  art  of  cookery, 
this    will  generally   be   his  wisest   plan.**       Spanish 
cookery  is  seldom  to  the  taste  of  a  stranger ;  their 
peculiar  mode  of  seasoning  their  food  meets  with  the 
approval  of  few  but  themselves.    They  are  very  fond  o 
spices,  and  will  scarcely  eat  anything  without  saffron, 
pimento,  or   garlic ;    according    to  Mr.   Swinburne, 
they  delight  in  wine  that  has  a  strong  taste  of  the 
pitched  skin,  in  which  it  is  the  practice  to  keep  it  in 
this  country,  and  in  oil  that  has  a  rank  smell  and 
taste.     "  Indeed/*  he  says,  "  the  same  oil  feeds  their 
LaiDp>  swims  in  their  pottage,  and  dresses  their  salad  j 
and  in  inns,  the  lighted  lamp  is  frequently  handed 
down  to  the  table  that  each  man  may  take  the  quan- 
tity he  chooses.**     Throughout  a  large  part  of  Spain, 
the  first  two  dishes  placed  upon  the  supper-table  are 
Boap,  so  called^  and  boiled  eggs ;  the  soup,  however, 
is  said  to  be  "  not  soup,**  the  whole   of   the   liquid 
being  generally  absorbed  by  the  bread.     The  eggs  are 
always  boiled  as  if  for  a  salad ;  when  bruised,  how- 
ever, and  eaten  with  vinegar,  and  pepper,  and  bread, 
this  part  of  the  supper  is  not  to  be  rejected  j  because, 
as  we  are  told,  "  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
stew  or  fowl  which  follows,  will  be  found  reclining 
upon  a  bed  of  oil  and  garlic,  from  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  extricate  an  untainted  morsel.'*     Good  wine, 
however,  with  sometimes  delicious  grapes  and  melons, 
is  seldom  wanting ;  and  with  this  the  traveller  may 
learn  occasionally  to  console  himself. 

Our  engraving  represents  the  interior  of  the  Venta 

at  the  small  hamlet  of  Las  Casas  de  Benecasi,  which 

is  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  on  the  road 

leading    from    Murviedro    into    the    Principality  of 

Catalonia  ^  it  is  taken  from  one  of  the  views  given 

hy  Mr.  Locker,  who  says  that  it  may  serve  as   a 

specimen  of  the  low  posadas  in  Spain.     The  kitchen 

is  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  whole  family  -,  it  is 

also  the  common  thoroughfare  of  the  goats,  the  pigs, 

and  the  poultry,  the  doors  being  rarely  closed,  even 

at  night.     Beneath  the  mouth  of   a  huge  chimney 

appears  the  hostess  in  gay  attire,  fuming  before  her 

frying-pan,  which  successively  receives  salt-fish  for 

the  carriers,  omelets  and  bacon  for  the  better  guests, 

"with  oil  and  garlic  for  all.     There  she  reigns  supreme, 

for  all  else,  whatever  be  their  rank  or  caUing,  mingle 

in  perfect  equality. 

The  Spaniards  are  loud  talkers,  but  amidst  all  the 
clamour  and  confusion  her  voice  and  authority  pre- 
vail. The  guests  cluster  round  her  with  their  ci- 
garros,  and  bandy  their  jests  with  unceasing  mirth. 
This  is  their  greatest  delight,  and  no  people  on  earth 
surpass  them  in  low  humour.  Here  at  night  the 
carriers  repose  on  their  pack-saddles,  their  mules 
and  carts  being  stationed  in  the  outer  apartment, 
where  commonly  stands  the  well,  which  generates 
injrriads  of  musquitoes  to  infest  the  lodging-rooms 
above,  and  these  swarm  with  vermin  of  a  baser  kind. 


That  man  alone  can  be  ealled  happy,  who  is  at  peace  with 
hit  own  hiarl  and  with  his  Maker. — Soutbby. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Nightingale  is  a 
melancholy  bird 5  an  error  that  has  arisen  from  the 
heathen  writers,  who  have  ascribed  to  it  a  character 
and  invested  it  with  a  name  foreign  to  its  nature  and 
habits.  The  story  related  by  the  Roman  poet,  Ovid, 
of  the  fabled  fate  of  Philomela,  (who,  mourning  the 
loss  of  her  children,  was  changed  into  a  Nightingale,) 
though  it  awakens  our  pity,  ought  not  to  lead  us  to 
adopt  it.  The  modern  poets,  indeed,  have  aided  this 
imaginative  fraud,  and  their  lines  teem  with  allusions 
to  the  pensive  and  melancholy  habits  of  the  Night- 
ingale. The  little  Philomela  is  highly  poetical,  but  a 
very  glaring  breach  of  Nature's  laws. 

Not  to  open  the  controversy  (in  which  even  the 
statesman  Fox  was  a  combatant),  whether  the  song 
of  the  Nightingale  be  merry  or  sorrowful,  we  cannot 
adopt  either  alternative.  It  is  not  merry  in  the  sense 
which  usage  has  given  to  that  word,  but  it  certainly  is 
a  song  of  joy.  The  outpouring  of  a  gladdened  heart, 
(full  of  melody  and  love,  for  the  male  bird  is  the 
songster,)  and  expressive  of  its  gallantry  and  devotion. 
It  certainly  is  not  sorrowful,  though  it  is  occasionally 
interspersed  with  plaintive  notes. 

There  is  something  novel  in  its  nightly  song ;  a 
novelty  which  is  heightened  by  the  repose  that  reigns 
around,  and  by  our  own  feelings  at  that  season  of 
rest.  We  are  lingering  listeners ;  for  the  shades  of 
night  rest  on  our  eyelids,  and  our  sense  of  loneliness 
imbues  our  spirits  with  melancholy :  but  that  lone- 
liness, that  repose,  and  that  season,  awaken  in  the 
Nightingale  all  its  melody,  and  render  it  lively  and 
gay.  Its  song,  during  fine  clear  weather,  is  incessant 
from  eleven  at  night  until  two  in  the  morning.  It 
sings  also  in  the  day,  but  not  so  loud  or  with  such 
spirit  as  in  the  night. 

We  do  not  deny  to  the  nightingale  the  faculty  of 
expression,  but  cannot  by  any  means  subscribe  to  the 
opinion,  that  in  its  song  there  are  expressions  of  grief: 
for,  unless  we  suppose  it  the  creature  of  the  most  un- 
natural sensibility,  such  an  opinion  is  groundless. 
We  must  put,  not  only  its  nature,  but  all  nature  to 
the  rack,  to  suppose  that,  within  a  half  minute,  ex- 
[)ressions  of  grief  and  pleasure  are  uttered  alternately 
with  causeless  inditference !  How  then  shall  we  speak 
of  this  bird?  Not  as  a  phenomenon,  but  simply,  that 
its  physical  powers  and  its  constitution  are,  in  the 
highest  degree,  adapted  for  the  exercise  and  practice 
of  song.  It  is  a  warbler,  designed  by  Providence  to 
fill  the  first  place  in  that  scale  of  excellence  and 
order,  which  is  to  be  traced  in  every  species  of  animal 
life. 

Another  error  is,  that  the  Nightingale  is  a  shy  bird. 
The  writer  has  stood  within  three  yards  of  one  in  full 
song.  The  effect  was  thrilling!  Variety,  still  varied, 
flexibility,  expression,  softness,  and  power  combined  ? 
The  choicest  and  most  captivating  melody !  Again, 
they  are  easily  caught.  The  trap  being  very  simple, 
and  the  poor  birds  more  so. 

Nightingales  will  sing  in  confinement,  but  their 
habits  and  temper  are  both  unsuited  to  its  trammels. 
In  that  state  they  require  continued  attention ;  and 
unless  the  course  of  feeding  is  well  understood  and 
practised,  they  die. 

They,  are  beyond  all  doubt,  migratory ;  but  in  other 
respects  similar  to  the  Robin,  of  an  ashen  colour,  and 
rather  larger. 

In  all  ages  and  countries  they  have  been  a  theme 
of  praise ;  and  poets  have  made  them  objects  of 
peculiar  admiration  and  regard,  including  Milton, 
Thomson,  Byron,  and  Coleridge ;  a  galaxy,  which 
might  raise  the  envy  of  heroes,  and  which  kings  would 

gladly  share, Reciuhart, 
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THE  MARKET  CROSS,  AT  DEVIZES  In  b  Bermon  pwached  on  the  watqtxt.  by  Dr.  H. 

Stebbing,  Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  uid  pabUih«d  m 
17C0,  we  find  a  fall  scccnnit  of  the  itriking  diipenn- 
lion,  the  aubatuice  of  which  ia  recovded  above.  "  A 
memorial  of  thii  extnordinary  event,"  aays  he, "  now 
(1756,)  stands  written  nfKin  a  painted  board  fixed  np 
at  the  mazlcet  cross,  where  the  thmg  happeDed;  sod 
I  submit  it  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  whetba 
this  and  snch-like  instances,  many  of  which  occur  ia 
all  history,  are  not  a  very  strong  presumptive  evidcnec 
from  fact,  for  the  tenth  of  a  directing  Providence!" 

To  this  may  be  added  another  case  of  gnilt  soiU 

denly  overtaken  by  a  signal  and  sndden  infliction.    It 

is  told  of  Archbishop  Leigbton,  that  a  tremendoM 

stonn  of  thander  and  ligbtaing  h^>pened  one  drnj,  m 

he  was  going  from  Glasgow  to  Dumblane.     Hewn 

seen  when  at  a  great  distance  by  two  men  of  bad  dis. 

rscter:  |they  had  not  courage  openly  to  rob  him;  brt 

wishing  to  hit  npon  some  method  of  extorting  moocf 

from  him,  one  of  them  said,  "  I  will  lie  down  by  oit 

!  way-side,  as  if  I  were  dead ;  and  yon  shall  inform  Ibt 

archbishop  that  I  was  killed  by  the  lightning,  and  beg 

I  money  of  him  to  bnry  me."     When  Dr.   T^^Kt^^ 

arrived  at  the  spot,  the  wicked  wretch  told  him  tbs 

fabricated  story:  the  archbishop  condoled  with  the 

■nrvivor,  gave  him  money,  and  proceeded  on  Ui 

jonmey.     But  when  the  man  returned  to  hia  eoBp 

panion,  he  found  him  rtaltf  ti/elet* '     Immediate^  ht 

began  to  exclaim  aloud,  "  Oh,  sir,  he  is  dead!  Oh,ri^ 

he  is  dead!"   On  which  the  archbishop,  percdvingfte 

fraud,  left  the  man  with  this  seriona  nflectian: — "& 

is  a  dangerous  thing  to  trifle  with  the  jodgntenta  at 

God." 

We  ought  not  to  sit  in  judgment ;  bat  sordy  Ac 

IBB  MAarnKT  ciou  AT  DIV1U1.  wickcd  u  drivcD  away  in  his  wickedness,  ■«w*tiw 

_       _,  „  J.  n     ■         ■    nri.  >.■_  in  a  vtTV  exemplary  manner.     Nor  should  audi  li^ 

Thx  Markkt  Chobb  at  Devizes,  m  Wiltshire,  was       ^  '    .,       •^'         .  j    .    j       ^     -      —•"••— 

*"*    ,    ,         ..  J,.        I  f    stances  as  those  just  Quoted,  lead  OS  to  form  mtclia. 

erected  about  fifteeen  years  aito,  at  the  sole  expense  of    _..  . ,  ,     .  '        j,,,      '  ,      «■»•  ™i«- 

;      ril.^        .1  ■  i     r  u-      1.    >._     ^ .       ntable  conclusions.     When  any  jrreat   calamity  hH 

to  «.a™l   imcc^.,..  purh^ent.     p«.,ou.   to   )m  ri.ittUo.,  ^0^^  to  i»t.  ,»  look  dorfj  toZ! 
devation  to  the  neeraee.     It  is  built  entirely  of  Bath        ,  .f         u? .     ■  j  .  ■.'.!_ 

EBTBuuu  vu  iu-t  »^    "ts  .  J      J     iu  selves :  it  onsht  to  induce  us  to  consider  aeriuulT 

«o™  .nd  •„  d»,p,rf  »d  .x,^tod midcr  the  .oper-  ,,„  ,;  ,t„^S  t.„ b«,,  pnipmd  tor th. „Jd°^ 

totoodeme  of  Ben,.mm  Wyatt  E.q.,  »=h,t«t      11.,.  ^^„  _^„  j,  ^^^,^  '^  ^^ 

c™.  m  m  lower  d.p«»m«t  forn..  .  .,o«,,  h..,og  ^__^  ^,  ^^  ^„^,  ^^  ^^  ^  „™  of  th.  up  i.  rt»d. 

plon.cIe.     The  .pi:.  I.  m  oeUgon    »ith  "!»   •»■>  j,„^  'by  the  U..  of  hi.  conitrr  to  die,  he  nd 

jooVett  M  the  «v.nU   .ogle..    u>d  ,.    tulefmlly  „fc„  ^  «,.  "  Who  e«.  teU  whethi  tti.^  1.  « 

^2"..'.     .                J,  ui     ■        ■  u           ,^  _  hetterth.nl?  orif  iMnhetter,  itUnottoheocribed 

TV  follo-OB  remutobl.  .n«riptloo  .pp.™  oo  ,„          tf,  b„,  ^  the  goodo.™  of  God."   Hoth««h« 

"''^'^"'*'°'*°j"^          ~         ^  «  «)dmbt,of  the  ril^  .d™nti«e..rithrti4i; 

.  lie  M.™.  ..d    Co.po^T.o,   rf  D.y,...  u„«tf  k,d  beo.  bkSrf.  «rf  the^SL.  eheeto  »d 

...il  themed...  of  the  rt.hih^of  thi.  huldiog,  to  ,       he  h»l  net  with,  to  whieh  the  other  periiv 

t«|»|».ttofi|taret.™e.thereemdof«...Me.eot,  k.j  ^^  ,  ^a.,,^    «»i  th-,  thoori,  .bh«SS 

whieh   occomd  m  th»  m.rket-pl«:e,   m  the   ye.,  J^^nfttto  iU  own  dukStoiTheim- 

IKSi    hop,n|!  th.t  ^d"  record  m.y  -rre  »   .  5^„,rf"^„|r.nd„,  Ad  mrf.  eyov  ill»-" 

«lotory  wjroiOB  .g..oM  the  d«.ejr  of  "piooe^y  ^.^  „^j  f^    ^  „^^  eo™«e.uriith  j«te 

invoking  Divine  vengeance,  or  of  calhng  on  the  holy  .  j_,fj.                                                                 ' 

name  of  God  to  conceal  the  devices  of  &lsehood  and  '               

fraud. 

"On  Thursday  the  25tb  of  January,  1753,  Ruth  thi  advintdub  ok  tbx  ska  of  lifx. 

nerce,  of  Potteme,  in  this  county,  agreed  with  three  The  gslss 

other  women  to  buy  a  sack  of  wheat  in  the  market.  Of  plawnro  haplj  waft  him,  and  ha  boiuida 

CMh  paying  her  due  proportion  towards  the  same ;  ^"^,^'.11^  *^'  '^*'^u?^'  ..-  ^ 

one  of^^b^.  wom»^  in  «.Ilectiug  the  «veral  quota.  STA^S^irdXT.^^ te":;^ ; 

of  money,  discovered  a  deficiency,  and  demanded  of  u^  ,(^^  impetnoiwly  throng  dMuaag  mtrss, 

Roth   Fierce  the   sum  which   was   wanting  to  make  And  oceans  of  illtin*e  blvs,  till  now,— 

good  the  amount ;  Ruth  Pierce  protested  that  she  had  Cruhing  upon  hv  k««],  hk  <nmA  lies 

paid  her  share;  and  said.  She  vUhed  $Ke  might  drop  A  totU  wreck  npon  ih'  andresded  rMf  J 

dban  dtad.  if  the  had  »ot.     She  rashly  repeated  this  ''  ^"^  ^  ^ '"  **  "^^  pr«*ch«  eriesi 

KWfnl  wish.  when,  to  the  consternation  and  terror  ^^^^^;^l^^^^^ '^ 

of   the    surrounding   mnltitude,    she    instantly  fell  If  Pamon  h(.ljS^lidm,«Kl  PlMsnwfin 

down,  and  expired,  having  the  money  concealed  in  Tho  iwelling  aail,  ih^Tifh  Prasrin  rnnsriMMwi.  wt 

hsrhand."  "AvtddtlMsbasir^tbangp^wislsstl — CaaamMb 
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CHEAT  NUMBERS. 
No.  in.    Numbers  Dkscriptiyb  of  Motion. 

When  bodies  are  described  as  being  in  motion,  or  in 
an  opposite  state^  ai  rest,  such  terms  are,  ot  course, 
employed  in  a  rdatiire,  or  comparative,  sense.  For 
augbt  that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  motion  may  be  as 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  matter,  in  all  its  diver- 
sities of  form,  and  amidst  the  perpetual  changes  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  as  heat,  light,  electricity,  and 
magnetism.  We  know  nothing,  by  experience,  of  a 
state  of  perfect  rest, — of  absolute  repose,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  we  detect  decisive 
proofs  of  activity.  In  the  heavens  above  and  on  the 
earth  beneath,  a  series  of  successive  movements  are 
unceasingly  operating.  Matter  which  enters  into  the 
constitution  (^  animated  beings  changes  its  form,  its 
character,  and  its  locality ;  similar  results  ensue  in  the 
less  complicated,  but  not  the  less  beautiful,  structures 
of  the  vegetable  world;  and  the  solid  rock — the  frame- 
work of  the  globe  we  inhabit — ^is  equally  endowed 
with  a  principle  of  motion — ^its  elementary  particles 
being  as  obedient  to  the  laws  of  attraction,  expansion, 
decomposition,  and  subsequent  renovation,  as  are  those 
of  the  most  fingile  plant  that  grows  on  its  surface. 

These  movements  bear  but  little  analogy  to  the 
motions  which  originate  in  mechanical  contrivances ; 
still  leas  do  they  admit  of  comparison  with  those  which 
characterize  matter  when  endowed  with  life;  and 
they  are  yet  further  at  variance  with  the  extraordinary 
movements  presented  to  us  by  the  heavenly  bodies, 
revolving  in  their  respective  orbits  round  the  sun. 

The  motions  of  bodies  are  described  as  being  slow, 
at  rapid,  in  proportion  as  the  time  occupied  by  them 
in  passing  through  a  certain  space  is  greater  or  less; 
bodies  are  also  said  to  move  slowly  or  rapidly,  with 
relation  to  their  general  habits  and  ordinary  rates  of 
progression.  In  the  common  affairs  of  life  we  know 
but  very  little  of  rapid  movements,  excepting  as  we 
observe  them  in  other  bodies,  and  are  thus  enabled 
to  assure  ourselves  of  the  facts.  For  instance :  we 
have  no  notion  of  a  man,  by  his  own  efforts,  moving 
8t  the  rate  of  50  miles  an  hour.  A  celebrated 
race-horse  is  stated,  however,  to  have  cleared  on  one 
occasion  a  mile  in  a  minute,  (60  miles  per  hour;) 
but  that  is  a  rate  which  could  not,  of  course,  be  long 
muntained.  The  most  rapid  mode  of  transit,  appli- 
cable to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  is  that  of 
which  we  have  in  modem  times  avaQed  ourselves, 
namdy,  by  steam-engines  on  a  rail-road.  These 
move  at  a  rate  averaging  from  20  to  25  miles  an 
hour.  On  some  occasions  they  are  said  to  have 
moved  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  an  hour,  without 
any  danger  to  the  carriage,  or  inconvenience  to  the 
passengers. 

Velocity  is  a  term  usually  employed  to  denote  rapid 
motion.  It  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word  which 
signifies  iwi/tneti.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  velocity  of 
wind — ^the  velocity  of  a  planet— or  the  velocity  of 
light.  But  velocity  indicates  only  in  general  terms 
the  rapid  motions  of  bodies,  without  determining 
either  the  rate  or  conditions  of  their  progress.  A 
body  moving  at  the  rate  of  50  or  100  miles  an  hour, 
is  said  to  move  with  velocity:  the  same  term  is 
equally  appUcable  to  another  body  whose  rate  of 
progression  might  be  1000  or  10,000  miles  in  a 
mimae.  Velocity  is  absolute  or  it  is  relative^  absolute 
when  it  relates  to  a  body  that  moves  over  a  certain 
space  in  a  certain  time,  relative  when  there  is  a 
reference  to  another  moving  body.  Velocity  is  also 
nmforM  or  it  is  unequal;  uniform  when  a  body  moves 
over  equal  distances  in  equal  times,  unequal  when  its 
nolkn  ia  cither  retarded  or  accelerated. 


Locomotion  implies  the  power  of  moving  from  one 
place  to  another.  It  is  this  which  distinguishes 
animals  from  plants.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
machines,  whose  propelling  force  is  included  within 
themselves;  as  locomotive  engines  on  a  rail,  or  com-> 
mon,  road. 

Among  animated  beings,  connected  with  our  globe, 
bvds  are  endowed  in  an  eminent  degree  with  the 
power  of  locomotion.  In  this  respect  they  seem  to 
surpass  all  other  animals;  not  only  in  reference  to 
the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  but  also  in  con- 
tinuing them  for  a  long  time  without  taking  food  or 
rest    It  is  well  ascertained  that  land  birds  cross  vast 


tracts  of  ocean;  flying  at  a  rate  equal  to  50  or  60 
miles  an  hour,  and  keeping  on  their  course  both  by 
day  and  night  The  Blue  Birds  of  America,  in  their 
periodical  migrations,  are  frequentiy  seen  in  situations 
where  a  distance  equal  to  600  miles  interposes 
between  them  and  the  nearest  point  of  land  from 
which  they  had  taken  theur  flight  Few  birds  pass 
over  so  gre&t  an  extent  of  surface  in  the  same  time; 
as  our  cheerful  summer  visiters,  the  Swallows;  who 
fly  in  their  usual  way  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  a 
minute,  and  are  thus  engaged,  without  apparent 
ftitigue,  during  10  or  12  hours  every  day.  There  is 
one  little  bird,  however,  the  Swift,  which  appears  to 
excel  all  others  in  the  rapidity  of  its  movements. 
An  eminent  naturalist,  who  has  assiduously  studied 
the  habits  of  this  bird,  estimates  its  motions  as  being 
equal  to  250  miles  an  hour.  It  eats,  drinks,  and 
collects  materials  for  its  nest  on  the  wing;  living  in 
the  air  more  than  any  other  bird,  and  p^orming  all 
its  functions  there,  excepting  those  of  sleep  and  in« 
cubation. 

Turn  we  now  from  these  allusions  to  terrestrial 
movements,  to  those  which  relate  to  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

The  earth,  as  well  as  each  of  the  planets  with 
which  it  is  associated,  revolves  round  the  sun  with  a 
velocity  exactiy  proportioned  to  its  relative  bulk  and 
its  distance  from  that  resplendent  body.  These 
motions  of  the  planets  are  not  uniform;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  constantiy  varjring  throughout  the 
respective  routes  assigned  to  them.  But  notwith- 
standing these  apparent  irregularities,  each  planet 
performs  its  entire  circuit  with  uhdeviating  punctu- 
ality, a  circumstance  sufficient  of  itself,  were  it  the 
only  one  with  which  we  were  acquainted  in  relation 
to  the  planetary  system,  deeply  to  affect  the  mind 
with  the  pxaFscTioN  of  His  operations,  ''who  is 
wonderful  in  counsd  and  excellent  in  working." 

The  precision  with  which  the  earth  performs  its 
daily  and  yearly  revolutions,  supplies  us  with  the 
only  infallibly  correct  means  of  measuring  time. 
In  by-gone  days  time  was  measured  in  a  very  rough 
way,  as  by  the  hour-glass  and  the  clepsydra*;  the 
former,  a  coarse  and  imperfect  contrivance  for 
counting  out  equal  portions  of  time ;  the  latter,  an 
instrument  susceptible  of  considerable  exactness, 
measuring  time  by  the  flowing  of  water  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  but,  like  the  hour-glass,  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient,  from  the  constant  attention  it. 
required.  Clocks  and  watches  are  almost  the  only 
instruments  now  employed  for  ascertaining  the  lapse 
of  time.  The  perfection  to  which  they  have  attained 
entities  them  to  our  confidence  not  only  for  ordinary 
purposes,  but  also  in  those  branches  of  astronomical 
science  in  which  greater  accuracy  is  indispensably 
necessary.  That  l^utiful  machine  termed  by  way 
of  distinction  a  chronometer  f,  if  it  be  at  all  deserving 
the  name,  will  not  vary  in  its  rate  of  going  a  singk 

•  See  Saturday  Magaung,  Vol.  VL,  p.  188. 
t  From  two  Greek  wordiyasiiiiyiiia  to 
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second  during  many  successive  days.  But  the  chro- 
nometer is  accurate  only  by  comparison  with  those 
instruments  whose  motions  arc  less  perfect  and  uni- 
form, llie  errors  of  chronometers  require  to  be 
eorrected  by  a  frequent  reference  to  natural  events, 
which,  by  U)ng  experience,  we  know  to  happen  at 
certain  intervals. 

Every  planet  with  which  we  arc  acquainted  turns 
on  an  imaginary  line,  called  its  axis,  which  passing 
through  its  centre  and  terminating  at  opposite  points 
of  its  surface  is  there  denominated  the  poles.  Some 
of  the  planetary  bodies  revolve  with  much  greater 
velocity  than  others.  As  examples,  we  will  mention 
the  earth  and  Jupiter.  The  circumference  of  the 
earth  is  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  25,000 
(twenty-five  thousand)  miles.  Now  as  the  earth 
makes  an  entire  revolution  on  its  axis  in  rather  less 
than  24  hours  (23  hours,  56  minutes,  and  4  seconds,) 
every  object  at  the  earth's  surface  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  equator*  must  necessarily  move  in 
that  time  through  the  space  denoted  above,  which  is 
with  a  velocity  somewhat  exceeding  seventeen  miles  in 
a  minute.  The  circumference  of  Jupiter  is  nearly 
eleven  times  that  of  the  earth :  in  round  numbers  wc 
may  describe  it  at  273,000  (two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  thousand)  miles.  Jupiter,  however,  although 
so  much  larger  than  the  earth,  performs  its  daily 
revolution  in  less  time,  namely,  in  9  hours,  55 
minutes,  and  33  seconds.  The  objects  at  the  surface 
of  this  magnificent  planet  near  its  equator  move, 
therefore,  with  a  velocity  equal  to  about  458  miles  in 
a  minute. 

Rapid  as  is  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  it 
bears  only  the  same  analogy  to  the  speed  with  which 
it  pursues  its  journey  through  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  heavens,  that  the  ordinary  walking  pace  of  a 
man,  say  at  four  miles  an  hour,  does  to  the  rate  at 
which  the  swi/t  flies,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  estimated  at  250  miles  an  hour.  There  is  some- 
thing very  impres-sive  in  the  thought,  that  whilst  our 
globe  is  whirling  round  with  a  rapidity  far  surpassing 
whatever  comes  within  the  limits  of  our  observation 
in  the  movements  of  men,  of  animals,  and  of  ma- 
chines ;  yet  we  are  not,  apparently,  affected,  nor  in 
any  way  inconvenienced  by  this  incessant  activity ; 
but  when  we  further  reflect,  that  we  are  participating 
in  a  movement  still  more  rapid,  the  mean  rate  at 
which  the  earth  proceeds  in  its  orbit  being  eighteen 
miles  and  three  quarters  in  a  second,  the  mind  is  lost  in 
wonder,  and  we  feel  at  once  our  inability  calmly  to 
survey,  and  completely  to  comprehend,  these  stu- 
pendous monuments  of  Jehovah's  originating  and 
sustaining  power. 

We  readily  admit,  that  of  those  who  have  now  an 
opportunity  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  general  phenomena  of  the  universe,  not  one  in  a 
hundred,  and  probably  not  one  in  a  thousand,  pos- 
sesses the  means  and  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
demonstrating  the  relative  magnitudes,  motions,  and 
distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  the  sublime 
truths  which  astronomy  announces,  are  not  the  less 
susceptible  of  proof,  because  a  few  only,  as  compared 
with  the  mass  of  mankind,  are  permitted  to  pene- 
trate into  regions  far  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of 
human  vision.  Vast  and  important  as  is  the  amount 
of  secular  knowledge,  when  viewed  in  the  aggregate, 
we  are  justified  in  asserting,  that  no  department  of  it 
is  so  perfect  as  that  of  astronomy.  Here  it  is  that 
man  has  been  most  successful  in  his  efforts  to  reduce 
his  knowledge  to  a  system.     Profiting  from  age  to 

•  From  a  Latin  term  which  meanfi  to  make  equnl.  It  refers  to  an 
imaginary  line  parsing  round  the  earth  in  a  direction  eakt  and  west 
and  equally  distant  at  tvery  part  from  cithsr  pole.  -  ^ 


age  by  those  who  have  preceded  them,  astronomers 
have  at  length  attained  to  a  general  theory  of  that 
section  of  the  Divine  empire  to  which  our  planet 
belongs,  that  enables  them  to  compute  the  sizes,  and 
distances,  and  rates  of  motion  of  the  numerous 
bodies  known  to  them  as  belonging  to  the  Solar 
System,  with  a  most  surprising  degree  of  accuracy  ^ 
the  process  employed  yielding  results  equally  certain 
and  satisfactory  as  those  methods  of  measurement 
and  calculation  which  are  most  esteemed  in  conduct* 
ing  similar  operations,  among  the  cvcry-day  trans- 
actions of  life. 

The  motion  of  Light  next  claims  our  consideration. 
Of  the  elementary  constitution  of  light  we  must  be 
content  to  confess  our  ignorance ;  of  its  pbysicti 
effects  we  have  the  most  decisive  evidence  throughunt 
every  part  of  the  visible  creation.  We  arc  now  en- 
tering upon  ground  where  we  shall  find  that  oar 
comprehending  faculties  are  more  severely  taxed  than 
our  believing  faculties, — a  distinction  that  is  not,  we 
fear,  sufhciently  understood.  Some  there  are  who 
affect  to  doubt,  or  disbelieve,  whatever  they  cannot 
comprehend.  A  familiar  example  will  indicate  the 
folly,  as  well  as  the  inconsistency,  of  such  pretences. 
We  believe,  because  experience  and  observation  unani- 
mously attest  the  fact,  that  food  is  necessary  to  the 
sustenance  of  life  j  but  can  we  comprehend,  in  all 
their  details,  the  processes  by  which  food  \s  con- 
verted  into  the  dissimilar  materials  of  which  onr 
bodies  are  constructed  ?  The  wisest  and  the  best  of 
men  arc  ever  the  most  willing  to  avow  the  scantiness 
of  their  attainments.  Surely  a  posture  of  deep  humi- 
lity is  that  which  best  becomes  creatures  whose 
breath  is  in  their  nostrils,  and  whose  term  of  earthly 
existence  is  but  as  a  hand -breadth. 

"  As  quick  as  lightning"  is  a  figurative  expression 
descriptive  of  any  very  rapid  movements.  Until 
within  the  last  1  GO  years,  the  passage  of  light  wai 
supposed  to  be  instantaneous.  It  has,  however,  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  that,  although  light  is  propa- 
gated with  prodigious  rapidity,  its  motion  is  gradual 
Light  travels  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  about  eight 
minutes,  the  mean  distance  being  95,0()0,00U  (ninety- 
five  millions)  of  miles.  The  velocity  of  light  iHt 
therefore,  in  round  numbers,  equal  to  192,000  (one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand)  miles  in  each 
second  of  time ! 

The  motion  of  Electricity  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  light;  no  perceptible  interval  of  time  being 
occupied  by  it  in  passing  through  the  longest  circuit 
hitherto  ccmtrived,  which  was  more  than  4  miles  ia 
extent.  Some  recent  experiments  on  this  interesting 
subject,  which  are  as  beautiful  in  arrangement  as  they 
arc  ingenious  in  conception,  seem  to  indicate  that 
electricity  is  propagated  through  good  conductors  (as 
a  copper  wire)  with  greater  velocity  than  that  with 
which  light  proceeds  through  the  planetary  space,  the 
motion  of  electricity  being  estimated  as  equal  to 
288,000  (two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand) 
miles  in  a  second. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  man,  in  hii 
present  state  of  infirmity,  is  capable  of  understanding 
and  of  appreciating  only  a  few  fragmentary  portia&i 
of  the  wonderful  works  of  his  beneficent  Creator* 
He  is  admonished  and  encouraged,  however,  to  look 
forward  to  another  state  of  being.  There  the  im- 
mortal spirit,  separated  from  its  frail  tenement  of 
clay,  shall  put  forth  all  its  energies,  advancing  ia 
knowledge  through  eternal  ages,  whilst  contemplating 
the  endless  diversities  of  omniscient  skill.  To  that 
world  of  holiness  and  of  happiness  may  the  writer 
and  the  reader  daily  aspire !  R.  R. 
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Herbaceous  Plants. — ^Mode  op  Propagation.— 
Fruit   Tr2es,  Hot  Beds,  Hqt  Houses  and  Con- 

sxryatories. 

Herbaceous  plants  are  generally  raised  from  seed,  or  by 
dividing  the  roots  of  perennials,  but  shrubs  and  trees  are 
more  commonly  propagated  by  shoots,  suckers,  cuttings, 
layers,  &c. 

'Shoots  and  suckers  are  the  thin  branches  rising  from  the 
top  of  the  root  of  shrubby  plants ;  these  are  taken  off  from 
the  parent  stem,  so  that  a  ^i^ce  of  the  root  of  that  parent 
may  come  away  with  each  sucker.  They  are  then  cut  down 
till  only  two  or  three  eyes,  or  buds,  are  left,  and  the  pieces 
so  prepared  are  planted  sufiiciently  deep  in  the  ground ; 
beiii<^  covered  up  from  the  sun  and  air,  bv  a  hand-glass  and 
mats,  they  soon  strike  root  and  grow,  ana  are  then  carefully 
transplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Cuttings  are  pieces  of  a  young  branch,  or  side  shoot, 
taken  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  cut  down  till  only  five  or 
six  buds  are  left ;  these  being  planted  about  one-half  of 
their  length  in  the  earth,  roots  will  grow  out  of  the  buds 
underground,  and  from  between  the  bark  and  wood  at  the 
bottom.  They  do  not  strike  root  so  sooa  as  suckers,  and 
therefore  require  to  be  kept  longer  covered,  and  frequently 
watered :  but  the  tree  ultimately  produced  from  a  cutting, 
IS  better  than  one  produced  from  a  sucker;  cuttings,  there- 
fore, are  always  preferred  for  propagating  fruit-trees. 

Layers. — ^The  mode  of  propagating  by  layers,  is  applied 
to  thi>se  trees  of  which  cuttings  do  not  strike  readily ;  it 
ccnbists  in  bending  dawn  a  branch  gently,  and  loying  a  por- 
tion of  it  in  a  trench  dug  in  the  ground  to  receive  it.  The 
branch  is  kept  down  in  the  earth  by  forked  pegs  of  wood, 
or  by  stones  laid  upon  it.  Roots  spring  out  of  the  knots  of 
the  portion  so  buried ;  and  while  these  arc  forming,  the 
branch  continues  to  derive  nourishment  from  the  parent 
stem.  When  a  sufficiency  of  new  roots  are  grown,  the 
branch  may  be  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  to  separate  it 
from  the  original  plant,  and  can  be  transplanted  to  the  situ- 
ation where  it  is  wanted. 

The  most  important  mode  of  propagating  particular 
varieties  of  fruit-trees,  is  by  budding  of  grafting.  The 
former  is  done  by  cutting  a  bud  out  of  the  tree  to  be  propa- 
gated, and  inserting  it  in  a  slit  made  in  the  bark  of  a  stock, 
or  the  stem  of  unotner  tree  of  the  same  species  of  plant. 
The  operation  is  a  delicate  one,  for  it  is  essential  that  the 
liber,  or  inner  barks  of  the  bud  and  of  the  stock,  should  be 
in  accurate  contact.  Grafting  is  applying  a  short  cutting 
of  the  subject  to  the  stock,  so  that  a  perfect  contact  may 
exist  between  the  libers  of  the  two  parts.  The  bud,  or  the 
graft,  must  be  bound  round,  and  covered  over  with  clay  at 
the  point  of  junction,  to  exclude  the  air,  and  allow  of  a 
perfect  union  of  the  two  parts:  when  this  has  taken  place, 
the  bud,  or  graft  will  grow  into  a  branch,  and  in  time  form  a 
head  on  the  original  stock,  which  will  produce  fruit  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  of  the  tree  which  was  to  be  propagated. 

Fruit-trees  are  cultivated,  either  as  standards,  that  is,  as 
single  isolated  trees,  or  as  espaliers,  or  trained  against  a 
vail.  Standard  trees  are  going  into  disuse  in  all  good 
gardens,  as  not  allowing  of  Sie  necessary  care  atict  cultiva- 
tion, nor  of  the  fruit  t)emg  so  conveniently  gathered. 

Espaliers  are  trees  trained  against  wooden  frames,  which 
allows  of  the  sun  and  air  getting  to  both  sides  of  the  plant; 
but  training  against  a  wall  is  preferred  for  the  tenderer 
fruits,  as  peaches,  nectarines,  &c.,  because  the  wall  affords 
shelter  from  the  north  wind,  the  plant  being  always  put  on 
the  southern  side.  The  body  of  the  wall  retains  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  thus  acts  as  a  stove  in  forwarding  the 
grovith,  and  ripening  the  fniit. 

Another  advantage  attending  training  fruit-trees  against 
a  wall  is,  that  they  may  then  !^  covered  over  with  old  can- 
vass or  bunting,  to  protect  them  from  frosts,  or  with  nets  to 
keep  birds  from  getting  at  the  fruit  when  it  is  ripening. 
The  art  of  training  a  tree  properly,  requires  considerable 
skill  and  knowledge;  it  is  done  by  pruning  the  shoots  as 
they  form  yearly,  so  as  to  leave  buds  which  will  afterwards 
grow  in  the  right  direction,  and  produce  a  regular  form  in 
tiiu  tree :  but  this  form  must  be  oftea  modified,  either  to 
retard  the  growth  of  a  branch  which  is  too  active,  or  to  for- 
ward one  which  is  backward ;  and  this  is  effected  by  follow- 
ing the  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  sap  in 
the  plant.  The  branches  are  trained  and  fixed  against  the 
wall,  by  means  of  shreds  of  woollen  cloth,  which  are  put 
Ground  the  stem,  and  then  nailed. 


There  are  a  few  plants  cultivated  for  their  fruits,  which 
being  originally  brought  from  warmer  climates,  require 
constant  shelter  in  this  country;  but  as  no  vegetable  will 
thrive,  or  ripen  ite  fruit  without  abundance  of  light,  the 
buildings  erected  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  these  exotics, 
must  consist  chiefiy  of  glass. 

Melons  and  cucumbers,  are  raised  on  hot-beds,  with 
glass  light  frames,  such  as  that  shown  in  page  16;  but  pine- 
apples and  grapes  require  greater  and  more  constant  heat 
to  bring  them  to  maturity,  than  a  simple  hot-bed  and  frame 
can  supply.  The  pit  in  which  pine-apples  |ire  forced, 
resembles  the  plain  frame  and  lights  in  general  form,  only 
it  is  altogether  larger,  and  the  upright  sides  are  built  of 
brick,  with  a  jlue,  or  long  horizontal  chimney,  running 
round  it  inside,  leading  from  a  furnace,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  on  the  outside  of  thfe  back  wall.  The  fire  being  lighted 
in  this  furnace,  the  hot  air  passes  through  the  Hue,  and 
warms  the  interior  of  the  pit,  and  finally  passes  up  an 
upright  chimney.  The  rectangular  central  pit  left  within 
the  Hue.  is  filled  with  old  tanners-bark,  and  in  this  the 
pots  containing  the  plants  are  sunk. 

The  hot-houses  in  which  grapes  are  reared,  are  con- 
structed on  the  same  principles,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  so 
that  persons  can  walk  round  them.  Tlie  vines  are  planted 
out  of  doors,  against  the  front  wall  of  the  house,  and  the 
stems  being  brought  through  holes,  the  branches  are 
trained  to  iron  wires,  fixed  to  the  beams  of  the  glass  roof, 
so  that  the  grapes  may  be  as  near  the  light  as  possible. 
The  greater  part  of  the  space  in  the  house  being  thus 
left  unoccupied,  is  generally  devoted  to  rearing  exotic 
tender  plants,  either  for  the  beauty  of  their  Howers,  or  for 
the  sake  of  their  singularity. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  these  kinds  of  buildings  have 
been  warmed  by  means  of  steam  raised  in  boilers,  and 
passing  through  iron  pipes  within  the  hot-houses  or  pits. 

Green-housee  and  Conservatories  are  erections  of  a 
similar  kind,  but  constructed  with  more  taste,  so  as  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  useful;  they  are  provided 
with  flues  or  pipes  for  warming  them  in  winter. 


WINGFIELD  CASTLE,  SUFFOLK. 

About  six  miles  north-east  of  Eye,  in  Suffolk,  is 
the  village  of  Wingfield.  This  was  the  seat  of  an 
ancient  family,  who,  as  it  is  supposed,  took  their 
name  from  the  place.  There  are  pedigrees  of  the 
Wingfields  which  would  give  them  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Wingfield  before  the  Norman  conquest,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  establish  the  fact.  Early  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third  it  was  the  seat  of  Richard 
de  firews,  who  had  a  grant  for  a  fair  to  be  held  here, 
and  it  probably  first  became  the  residence  of  the 
Wingfield  family  in  the  time  of  Sir  John  Wingfield, 
a  soldier  of  high  character  in  the  martial  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  and  chief  counsellor  of  the 
Black  Prince. 

About  1362  the  widow  and  brother,  the  executors 
of  this  valorous  knight,  agreeably  to  his  bequest, 
built  a  college  here  for  a  provost  and  several  priests, 
dedicating  it  to  St.  Mary,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
St.  Andrew }  and^  by  the  marriage  of  Catherine, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  said  Sir  John,  to  Michael 
de  la  Vo\^,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  nianor  and  exten- 
sive estate  attached  to  it,  pa88e4  into  the  hands  of 
that  family,  which  makes  such  a  striking  figure  in 
the  page  of  English  history.  In  the  collegiate  church 
was  buried,  in  1450, 

''  The  Puke  of  Snfblk,  WiUiau  de  U  Pole," 
to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  Beaufort,  Cardinal  of 
Winchester,  was  attributed  the  murder  of  the  good 
Duke  Humphry  of  Gioncester.  Shakspeare,  in  his 
Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixihj  not  only  describes 
Suffolk  and  Beaufort 

As  guilty  of  Puke  Humphry's  timeless  death, 
but  paints  in  vivid  colours  the  shocking  end  of  both 
these   noblemen,  and  particularly  the  terrors  of   a 
guilty  conscience  in  the  case  of  Beaufort,  who 

Pies  and  makes  no  sign. 
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CI(«  upon  this  horrid  deed  foUowed  Suffolk's 
tnig:ical  and  untimely  fate.  Having  been  accused  of 
high-treason,  and  (that  charge  failing,)  of  divers  mis- 
demeanours, the  public  hatred  pressing  heavily  upon 
him,  he  was  sentenced  by  King  Henry  the  Sixth  to 
five  years'  banishment.  Having,  in  consequence, 
quitted  his  castle  at  Wingfield  and  embarked  at 
Ipswich,  intending  to  sail  for  France,  he  was  inter- 
cepted in  his  passage  by  a  hired  captain  of  a  vessel, 
seized  in  Ijover  roads,  and  beheaded  "  on  the  long- 
boat's side."  His  head  and  body,  being  thrown  into 
the  sea,  were  cast  upon  the  sanda,  where  they  were 
found,  and  brought  to  Wingfield  for  interment.  His 
duchesa  was  Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  poet 
Geoffrey  Chaucer.  His  son  and  successor,  John  de 
la  Pole,  the  restored  Doke  of  Suffolk,  who  married 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  was 
buried  at  Wingfield  in  1491. 

The  castle,  represented  in  the  engraving,  was  thus 
distinguished  for  noble,  but,  doubtless,  often  turbu- 
lent inmates.  It  stands  low,  withoot  any  earth- 
works for  its  defence.  The  south  front,  which  is  the 
principal  entrance,  is  sUU  entire,  and  the  nest  side 
is  a  farm-house.  The  anus  of  De  la  Pole,  with  those 
of  Wingfield,  cut  in  stone,  remain  on  each  side  of 
the  gateway. 

It  appean  that  the  Wingfields  branched  off,  and 
removed  to  Letheringham  and  Easton,  in  the  same 
county.  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  who  flourished  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighdi  and  Edward  the 
Sixth,  was  Captain  of  the  Guard,  Vice- Chamberlain, 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  a  Member  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Under  Henry,  it  is  said,  there  were  eight 
or  nine  knights  at  the  same  time,  all  brothers,  and 
two  Knights  of  the  Garter,  of  this  family !  and  the 
same  king  employed  Sir  Anthony  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
ecuEion  of  his  will,  for  which  he  bequeathed  him  a 


legacy  of  200/.  His  descendant  of  the  same  Mnw 
was  created  a  baronet  by  King  Charles  the  Knt  is 
1627*.  The  estate  of  Wingfield  was,  for  many  ycus, 
in  the  Catlyn  family  j  it  afterwards  devolved  to  the 
heirs  of  Thomas  Leman,  Esq.,  and  ia  now  vested  io 
Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  Eye. 

*  The  present  repi«MiiUti>e  ol  tliii  hmilr  ii  John  Wngldd, 
Esq.,  o(  Tickencote,  in  the  countT  ot  Rudud.  Fiutker  fori 
culaii  of  the  Wintfieldi.  "  funoiu,  u  CtmdeD  njs,  "  tor  iWr 
knighlhood  uid  inc'ienl  nobilitr."  roar  be  found  in  BtTMs's  ifjitif| 
a/  tU  CemwumtTi  of  GrMt  3rilatii  and  Inland. 


TBK    EVKNINC   HOtlRB. 

BwBCT  evezung  hoar  1  Swoel  sTeaing  how  I 
That  c»Inu  the  sir  and  atiats  the  flower; 
That  brings  the  wild  bee  to  ila  nest. 
The  infant  to  its  mother's  breast- 
Sweet  hour  I  that  hids  tha  labourer  cease ; 
That  e^ves  tlio  wear;  team  release, 
And  leads  them  home,  and  crowns  them  then 
With  rest  and  shelter,  food  and  care. 
O  season  of  soft  aotuids  and  hues, 
Ot  twilight  wallu  among  the  dews, 
Of  feelings  calm  and  convene  sweet, 
And  thoughts  too  shadowy  to  repeat  t 
Yes,  lovely  hour !  thoa  art  the  time 
When  feelings  flow  and  wishes  climb  ; 
"When  timid  souls  b^tn  to  dare, 
And  God  recmves  and  answeis  prayer. 
Then,  trembling,  through  the  dewy  ddsi^ 
Look  out  the  stars,  like  tboogbtful  ejm 
Of  angels,  calm  reclining  there. 
And  gazing  on  the  world  of  can;.  ' 

Bweet  hour  I  for  heayenlj  mnsing  nad^ '/ 
When  Isaac  walked  and  Daniel  pr^adf 
Whom  Abiam's  offering  Ood  did  own, 
And  Jeans  loTod  to  be  luone. — ^Bxr.  H.  F.  XffTt 
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THE  TOWN  OF  WlJRZBtJfeG, 

IN    GERMANY. 

WiTRZouRG,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  bishopric, 
and  afterwards  of  the  grand  duchy,  of  the  same 
name,  and  now  the  chief  town  of  the  Province,  or 
Circle,  of  the  Lower  Maine,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
is  a  large  town  built  upon  cither  bank  of  the  River 
Maine.  The  Bishopric  of  WUrzburg  was  founded, 
according  to  some  authorities,  in  the  year  741,  by 
the  archbishop  of  Mayence  j  the  Gospel  had  been 
preached  in  that  country,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
year  684,  and  among  the  converts  to  its  doctrines 
was  the  reigning  Duke  of  Franconia.  Soon  after 
the  institution  of  the  see,  the  son  of  that  duke,  who 
had  succeeded  to  his  father's  inheritance,  happened 
to  die  without  issue  j  the  fief  reverted  to  the  sovereign 
of  whom  it  had  been  held — either  Charlemagne  or 
King  Pepin, — and  was  by  him  bestowed  on  the 
Bishops  of  Wiirzburg.  The  act  of  donation  expressly 
recited  that  those  prelates  should  be  regarded  always 
as  Dukes  of  Franconia,  and  be  entitled  to  all  those 
rights  and  privileges  which  had  belonged  to  the 
former  holders  of  the  duchy  ;  and  it  was  to  mark  the 
union  of  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  authority  which 
they  thus  acquired,  that  the  bishops  were  afterwards 
in  the  habit  of  having  a  naked  sword  carried  before 
them  on  all  solemn  occasions.  The  bishopric  was 
dissolved  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  the  territory  attached  to  it  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  sovereign  of  Bavaria,  in  whose 
hands  it  was  finally  fixed  in  181 6. 

Though  the  city  of  Wiirzburg  itself  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  fine  one,  its  situation  is  represented  to  be 
extremely  delightful;  it  stands  in  a  hollow,  with  the 
valley  of  the  Maine  extending  from  east  to  west,  on 
cither  side  of  it,  and  another  valley  stretching  to  the 
north  of  it.  The  river,  which  is  here  a  noble,  ani- 
mated stream,  divides  the  town  into  two  portions  j 
that  on  the  right  bank  is  the  larger,  and  is  the 
ancient  Wiirzburg, — and  that  on  the  left  bears  the 
name  of  the  Quarter  of  the  Maine.  A  noble  bridge, 
represented  in  the  engraving,  unites  these  two 
divisions;  it  consists  of  eight  arches,  and  is  540  feet 
in  length. 

The  architecture  of  the  old  town  is  irregular,  and 
not  marked  by  anything  grand  or  beautiful ;  yet 
there  are  in  that  quarter  some  interesting  buildings. 
The  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  bishop,  and 
subsequently  of  the  archduke  of  Wiirzburg,  is  an 
edifice  of  great  extent;  and  the  cathedral,  which  is 
the  largest  of  the  thirty-three  churches  of  the 
town,  is  a  fine  building,  remarkable  for  many  curious 
monuments,  and  among  others,  for  a  Gothic  pulpit 
of  the  most  finished  workmanship.  The  quarter  of 
the  Maine  contains  the  fortress  of  Marienburg  which 
stands  upon  a  steep  hill,  400  feet  in  height ;  there  is 
nothing,  however,  very  interesting  in  this  edifice,  if 
we  except  the  view  which  it  affords,  and  the  ruins 
which  it  contains  of  an  ancient  round  building  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  temple  consecrated  to  one  of 
the  Scandinavian  deities.  The  Great  Julius  Hospital, 
a  noble  establishment,  stands  in  the  old  quarter  of 
the  city ;  it  was  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
the  Prince-Bishop  Julius,  and  called  after  his  name. 
Besides  this,  ihe  city  coucains  twelve  other  hospitals, 
and  several  chbritable  institutions  of  various  kinds. 

Wiirzburg  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  univer- 
sities of  Bavaria,  the  other  two  being  fixed  at  Munich 
and  Erlangen.  'J'he  foundation  of  this  establishment 
dates  from  the  ye?-  1403  ;  in  1582  it  was  renovated, 
and  Its  reputation  greatly  increased,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  primate  Julius,  who  introduced  into  its  system 


many  judicious  improvements,  and  enriched  it, with 
the  gift  of  a  museum,  and  other  munificent  dctf^ations. 
Since  that  period  it  has  always  mainfuneda  very 
respectable  position  among  the  universities  of  Europe; 
at  present  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  excellence 
of  its   medical   school,   which    affords    copksiderable 
advantages  to  the  student,  not  only  from  the  abilities 
of  its  professors,  but  from   its   connexion  with  the 
Great  Julius  Hospital.   In  the  esteem  of  the  Catholics 
of  the  South  of  Germany,  the  university  of  Wiirz- 
burg holds  a  favoured  place;  in  its  earlier  years, 
indeed,  it  was  little  else  than  a  school  of  Catholic 
theology  and  polemical  divinity.     Besides  the  col- 
lections of  natural  history,  there  is  a  library  attached 
to  the  establishment ;  this  consists  of  30,000  volumes, 
and  is  spoken  of  as  being  admirably  selected.     It  has 
been  formed  partly  from  donations,  and  partly  from 
the  libraries  of  suppressed  monasteries.    The  number 
of  professors   and   teachers   is   between   thirty  and 
forty;   the   students,   at   the  commencement  of  the 
present   year,  amounted  to  408.     A  diminution  in 
the  number  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  years;  in  1831  they  were  605, 
showing  a  decrease  of  very  nearly  one-third,  in  the 
space  of  four  years.     Wiirzburg,  like  Munich,  is  a 
Catholic  university.     The  other  Bavarian  university, 
Erlangen,  is  a  Protestant  establishment. 

W^iirzburg  is  still  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  but  the 
bishop  of  the  present  day  is  a  very  different  personage 
from  the  Prince-Primate  of  former  ages.  He  is 
strictly  an  ecclesiastical  functionary,  possessing  no 
temporal  dominion,  but  simply  the  spiritual  anthoritj 
of  a  suffragan  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Munich ;  his 
income,  which  arises  from  estates  and  endowmeDts, 
amounts  to  about  10,000  florins — ^between  900/.  and 
1 000/.  of  our  money. 

Besides  its  university,  Wiirzbui^  has  seversl  minor 
establishments  for  education,  and  also  several  insti- 
tutions  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  science. 
It  has  an  academy  of  physics  and  medicine,; — a  gym- 
nasium,— a  polytechnic  institute,  or  central  fchooi  of 
industry,  which  had,  several  years  ago,  ^^^7  * 
thousand  pupils,  and  which  has  sent  forth.  ioMsaj 
excellent  artisans, — a  vece^inary  school, — an  obserra- 
tory,  and  a  botanic  garden. 

The  country  around  Wiirzburg  is  faaunas  for  the 
wines  which  it  produces ; — its  vineyards  have  beoi 
celebrated  since  the  thirteenth  century,  as  the  best  in 
the  whole  of  that  district  which,  under  the  old  geogra- 
phical division  of  Germany,  was  called  the  circle  oi 
Franconia.     The   celebrated   Steinwein   comes  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city;  the  vine- 
yards which   yield    it  belong  partly  to  the  Jolias 
Hospital,  and  so  precious  is  the  article  itself  that  it  is 
sold  in  the  country  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  a 
bottle.     The  Leistenwein,  which  is  also  very  famous, 
perhaps  more  so  than  the  Steinwein,  comes  from  the 
same  place ;  the  ''  real  best,**  according  to  Rdchanl 
is  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  growing  upon  the 
southern  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  fortress  of 
Marienburg  stands. 

The  manufactures  of  Wiirzburg  are  not  of  anr 
extent ;  the  whole  of  Bavaria,  indeed,  is  essentially 
an  agricultural  country.  Tlie  only  branch  of  me- 
chanical industry  in  which  its  artisans  have  attained 
any  remarkable  skill,  is  the  working  of  gold  and 
silver;  and  in  this  they  are  held  in  great  repate. 
The  trade  of  this  city  is,  however,  of  considerable 
importance,  especially  in  that  commodity  which  forms 
the  staple  produce  of  the  neighbouring  country — wiue. 
Its  situation  is  advantageous  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce, affording  it  a  ready  communication  by  the  Maine 
and  the  Rhine,  with  northern  £urope ;  and  its  ihare 
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in  the  profits  qf  the  transit-trade  of  Bavaria  is  large. 
There  is,  tod,  a.t  present,  every  prospect  of  the  advan- 
tages which  it  now  CDJoys  being  greatly  increased,  in 
consequence  of  the  "important  improvements  which 
are  about  to  take  place  in  the  internal  communica- 
tions of  Bavaria.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
the  project  of  uniting  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
and  thus  opening  a  conuexion  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  German  Ocean  has,  at  intervals,  been 
entert£dned;  but  it  is  not  "till  the  present  day  that 
any  active  steps  have  been  taken  for  accomplish- 
ing that  great  object.  The  Bavarian  government, 
however,  becoming  sensible  of  the  benefits  which  it 
would  entail  upon  the  country,  have  at  length  entered 
seriously  upo9  the  undertaking;  and  a  law  having 
been  passed  upon  the  subject  last  year,  a  company 
has  been  since  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
it  into  effect,  'pxe  plan  to  be  pursued  is  this  :  the 
Maine  is  to  be  made  havigable  to  a  much  higher  point 
than  it  now  is, — jbl  csltibI  is  then  to  be  cut  w;hich  shall 
join  it  to  the  Altmilhl,  which,  being  a  tributary 
of  the  panube,  is  to  be  made  navigable  down  to  the 
point  "Where  it  epipties  itself  into  that  river,  near 
Kehlheim. 

The  estimated  expense  of  the  work  is  about  eight 
and  a  half  millions  of  fiorins,  or  upwards  of  800,000/. 
of  our  money.  A  Munich  paper  of  recent  date,  has 
the  following  paragraph  on  the  subject:  "It  is 
affirmed,  in  some  of  our  journals,  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Maine  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  that 
river  navigable  in  its  whole  course  wi^ll  precede  the 
intended  canal,  and  in  concert  with  the  neighbouring 
states  will  be  commenced  by  Bavaria,  in  the  course 
of  this  year.  The  towns  of  Wiirzburg,  Kitzingen, 
Schweinfurth,  and  Bamberg,  may  hope  to  derive 
great  advantages  from  this  improvemei^t,  especially 
as  the  goods  from  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  from 
Southern  Germiany,  must  come  that  way."  A  letter 
from  Munich,  of  the  date  of  ^une  21st  last,  states 
that  the  whole  sum  necessary  for  making  the  canal, 
is  already  procured,  and  thus,  there  being  nothing  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  this  great  plan,  the  prelimi- 
nary operations  will  be  imhiediately  commenced. 
"  This  is  an  event,"  it  is  added,  "  of  the  highest 
importance,  because  the  system  of  iron  rail-roads  is 
taken  up  in  the  other  states  of  central  Germany  with 
extraordinary  energy,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
canal^  will  give  an  impulse  to  commerce  which,  only 
ten  years  ago,  would  have  been  considered  as  a  delu- 
sive dream." 

ON    A   SWIFT   BROOK. 

With  eager  haete  thy  waters  g^de, 
Thj  sparkling' waters,  glassy  bum. 
To  ixungle  with  the  ocean  tide, 


Ah! 


never,  never  to  return. 


The  minutes  thus  of  manhood's  prime, 

Those  sprightly  minutes,  speed  away, 
To  feed  the  craving  void  of  Time, 

That  never  rehder*d  back  a  day. 
Nor  fleeting  life,  nor  running  stream, 

Qne  smooth  and  prosperous  oourse  fihall  know ; 
Still  dimpling  in  the  sunny  beam. 

Still  idly  tinkling  as  they  flow. 

Their  state  is  false,  though  seeming  gay, 

And  dark  with  many  a  coming  ill; 
Clouds  intercept  the  cheerful  ray, 

And  tempests  blot  the  limpid  riU. 

But  there's  a  rill  of  virtue  rare. 

Of  power  to  give  immortal  youth; 
Refreshing  every  floweret  fair, 

That  blooms  around  the  well  of  truth; 
Whose  q>ring  is  constant;  as  'tis  pure, 

So  bright  to  day,  the  same  to-morrow; 
E'en  Time  shall  cease,  but  that  endure, 

Unvex'd  by  wrath,  undimm'd  by  sorrow.— -H. 


CEREMONY  OP  THROWING  THE   COCOA-NUT 

AT   BOMBAY.'       '' 


\« 


Thb  south-west  monsoon  blows  nearly  right  on  the  western 
coast  of  India,  from  June  to  September,  inclusive.  This  is 
the  season  of  rains,  and  of  gales  of  wind,  which  would  be 
held  very  cheap  by  the  hardy  mariners  of  higher  latitudes, 
though  they  are  suflBcient  to  interrupt  the  coasting-trade  of 
the  delicate  Asiatics.  The  day  of  the  full  moon  about  the 
end  of  the  monsoon  is  always  held  sacred  by  the  Hindoos 
of  that  side  of  India,  on  account  of  its  bteing  near  the  period 
when  the  bad  weather  breaks  up,  and  navigation  and  com- 
merce revive;  and  at  this  time  the  grand  annugj  ceremony 
of  throwing  the  cocoa-nut  takes  place.  The  gods  of  the 
wind  and  the  sea  are  then  supposed  to  be  in  the  fittest  hu- 
mour to  be  propitiated ;  and,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  there 
is  no  small  show  of  taste,  as  well  as  splendour,  in  the  cere- 
mony itself,  however  useless  it  may  be. 

The  whole  population  of  the  island  were  assembled  along 
the  shore,  between  Malabar  Point  and  the  Fort,  in  their 
best  and  whitest  dresses  fluttering  in  the  sea-breeze.  The 
Brahmins,  who  took  the  lead,  were  collected  on  the  beach 
in  great  crowds  to  ofiiciate  as  priests;  and  the  chief  of  the 
caste,  having  repaired  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  stood  in  the 
water  along  with  his  family  in  a  circle,  repeating  a  number 
of  prayers,  whicfti  were  echoed  by  the  other  Brahmins.  I 
cbdld  ndi  learifi  what  purpose  the  different  parts  of  the  cere 
mony  were  intended  to  answer,  but' could  observe  the  chief 
of  Ae  Brahmins  fling  fruits  and  flowers  into  the  air,  and 
occasionally  scatter  some  on  the  surface  of  tlie  water.  Such 
of  the  fl,ower?  as  the  wind  drove  back  to  the  beach,  were 
eagerly  caught  up  by  the  multitudes  in  attendance.  After 
this,  portions  of  the  different  articles  held  in  highest  esti 
mwion  amongst  them  were  cast  into  the  waves.  These 
coti^sted'  of  rice,  salt,  and  various  spices,  particularly  cin 
namon,  from  the  island  of  Ceylon;  nutmegs,  betel-nut,  and 
doves,  jfrom  Penang  and  the  Moluccas.  Last  of  all  came 
the  cocoa-ni^t,  which  was  not  thrown  into  the  sea  till  the 
deities  were  supposed  to  have  been  soothed  and  flattered 
into  the  most  perfect  good-humour  by  the  previous  com 
pTimeiitary  p^roceedings. 

Along  th^  margin  of  the  bay  were  collected  many  thou 
sands  of  tfre  natives,  all  amuously  waiting  for  the  final  cere 
mony :  and  it  was  ourious  to  observe  the  eagerness  with 
wjtuch  they  sought  to  possess  a  portion  of  the  sacred  nuts 
flung  into  the  water  by  the  Brahmins.    At  the  end  of 
the  beach  commences  the  esplanade  of  the  fort ;  a  fine 
level  plain  carpeted  with  a  rich  but  short-bladed  grass, 
enclosed  by  railings,  and  formirg  an  area  of  half  a  mile 
square.     Upon  these  gruii..  occasions  the  esplanade  pre 
sented  a  singular  mixture  of  most  of  the  different  inha 
bitants  of  the  earth,  each  wearing  his  own  peculiar  dress, 
speaking    his  own    native    language,  following    his  x)wn 
customs,  and  distinguished  by  many  of  those  attendant  cir 
cumstances  by  which  he  would  have  been  accompanied  at 
his  proper  home. 

All  sorts  of  European  coaches,  barouches,  chariots,  and 
gigs,  were  driving  about,  with  every  other  kind  of  wheeled 
conveyance,  from  an  artillery-wagon  to  an  engineer's  wheel 
barrow.  Elephants  bearing  castles  on  their  baqks  paced 
about  the  ground,  in  company  with  camels,  and  hundreds  of 
small  Arabian  horses,  just  landed  ft^m  ships  arrived  from 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  gulf  6f  Persia.  Palanquins  innumer 
able  might  be  seen  traversing  the  field,  across  the  path  of 
native  haqkaries,  and  fifty  vehicles  of  which  I  still  know  not 
the  names.  JBy  far  tjie  greater  part  of  this  immense  crowd, 
however,  were  oh  foot;  and  I  felt  almost  bewildered  as  I 
passed  and  repassed  amongst  them,  watched  their  dresses 
and  gestures,  and  listened  to  their  various  tongues.  When 
I  bethought  me,  moreover,  of  the  singular  political  circum 
stances  which  had  combined  to  bring  together  such  a 
diversified  multitude,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to 
worship  strange  gods,  to  live  happy  and  firee,  and  to  eryoy 
their  wealth  in  peace  and  security  under  the  guns  of  an 
English  fortress,  twelve  thousand  miles  from  home,  I 
scarcely  knew  how  to  contain  the  expression  of  wonder 
which  this  novel  and  brilliant  scene  was  so  well  calculated 
to  inspire. — Capt.  Basil  Hall. 


Thb  great  Samuel  Clarke  was  fond  of  robust  exercise ; 
and  this  profound  logician  has  been  discovered  leaping  over 
tables  and  cluiirs.  Once,  perceiving  a  pedantic  fellow 
approaching,  he  said,  "  Now  we  must  desist,  for  a  fooj  is 
coming  in  I  ' — Curiosities  of  Literature. 
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THE  SACRED  BEETLE  OF  TJIE  EGYPTIANS, 
(Scanbtau  taetr.J 


Tbi  lingular  babits  of  this  beetle  induced  tbe  ancient 
Egyptians  to  place  it  among  those  creatures  on  which 
they  bestowed  divine  honours :  it  is  found  represented 
in  many  of  their  hieroglyphic  paintings  and  sculptures, 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  symbol  of  the  creative 
power;  it  was  also  particularly  sacred  to  one  of  their 
deities,  called  Pkthah,  the  lord  of  truth,  and  aignified 
the  world,  or  all  creation.  It  was  likewise  the  em- 
blem of  the  Sun,  "  from  having  thirty  fingers,  equal 
to  the  number  of  days  in  a  month." 

The  (srved  figures  and  the  pictorial  representations 
of  this  insect  are  very  numerous  among  the  antiqui- 
ties of  ancient  Egypt.  There  is  at  present  in  tbe 
British  Museum,  a  colossal  figure  of  tha  SconAMU 
Mcer,  which  was,  perhaps,  once  the  object  of  reoe- 
ntion  to  numerous  human  beings,  on  whom  tbe 
light  of  revelation  had  not  yet  shone ;  it  also  occnn 
without  end  as  an  ornament  on  signet-rings,  and 
forming  the  upper  portion  of  official  and  other  seals. 
Ibe  annexed  eogiaving  is  a  representation  of  one  cf 


Their  constant  employ,  in  which  they  are  inde- 
fatifrable,  is  to  provide  little  nests  in  which  to  deposit 
their  eggs  i  this  they  do  by  forming  round  pellets  of 
dung  in  which  they  place  the  egg.  These  pellets,  in 
September,  tbey  bury  in  the  earth,  three  feet  deep, 
where,  in  the  spring,  tbe  eggs  are  hatched.  Fnm 
this  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  great  length  of  tbdr 
binder  legs  is  of  considerable  service  to  their  pn- 
sesBor,  enabling  it  to  guide  its  curious  cradle  with 
greater  certainty  and  less  labour.  I  have,  saya  a  edc- 
brated  naturalist,  attentively  admired  their  industiy, 
and  the  mutual  assistance  tbey  gave  each  other  ia 
rolling  these  balls  from  the  place  where  they  formed 
them,  to  that  of  their  interment,  which  is  nsually  at 
the  distance  of  some  yards;  tUs  they  perform  by 
shuffling  backwards,  and  forcing  the  ball  along  with 
their  hinder  feet. 

Two  or  three  are  sometimes  engaged  in  tmndliBg 
one  ball,  which  often  meeting  with  impediments  froia 
the  unevennesB  of  the  ground,  is  deserted  by  them; 
yet  this  ball  is  sometimes  moved  onward  by  anotbei 
party,  unless  it  should  have  rolled  into  a  deep  hole, 
from  which  they  find  it  impossible  to  move  it.  No 
one  appears  to  know  its  own,  but  an  equal  care  fcr 
all  seems  to  affect  the  whole  community.  They  fixm 
these  pellets  while  the  dung  remains  moist,  ami 
leave  them  to  harden  in  the  sun  before  they  attempt 
to  roll  them  away:  in  doing  this,  tbemselvcfl  iod 
their  pellets  are  continually  tumbling  and  rolling  out 
over  the  other  down  the  little  eminences,  that  fall  ii 
their  way;  but  not  discouraged  by  this,  they  repert 
their  attempts,  and  nsnallf  succeed  in  cooqneiBg 
thor  difficnlties. 


Hany  of  the  papyri  which  are  found  on  the  bieaat  of 
the  mtmimies,  declaring  the  virtues,  or  other  great 
qoalities  of  tbe  deceased,  contain  also  a  representa- 
tion of  this  beetle. 

The  cause  which  induced  this  ancient  nation  to 
place  the  Scarabcus  among  their  sacred  animals, 
appears  to  have  been  the  provident  habits  and  the 
great  care  for  its  young  which  it  constantly  displays. 
In  Egypt  this  beetle  is  extremely  common,  and  may 
be  seen  constantly  engaged  in  tbe  laborious  task 
.  which  seema  to  be  the  principal  abject  of  its  life. 

Tbe  Scarabsi  are  the  most  voracious  of  the  beetle 
tribes ;  the  food  on  which  they  subsist  is  of  an  animal 
nature,  and  so  violent  are  their  carnivorous  propen- 
sities, that,  if  confined  in  a  box  by  themselves,  the 
larger  will  prey  upon  the  smaller.  In  walking,  this 
kind  of  coleopterous  fhard-mnged)  insects  appear  to 
move  with  considerable  difficulty,  from  the  apparently 
disproportionate  size  of  their  hinder  legs.  But  when 
we  inquire  into  their  habits,  we  shall  find  that  this 
apparent  disproportion  is  of  considerable  service  to 
the  animal  when  engaged  in  preparing  fur  the  welfare 
of  it«  future  off'spring. 


^  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

The  abuse  of  power  is  equally  prevalent  amoof 
children  and  men.  And  when  we  every  day  find,  lif 
melancholy  experience,  that  the  strongest  intellecli 
and  the  maturest  judgments,  are  unable  to  reust  the 
intoxication  of  uncontrolled  command,  and,  riotnt 
in  the  plenitude  of  power,  break  through  the  lawi  i 
reason  and  of  right,  can  we  expect  that  the  aense  cf 
childhood  should  be  less  frequently  fascinated,  a>d 
less  easily  overcome;  and  that  when  armed  with  Ac 
ability  of  distributing  life  and  death  to  the  lubject 
tribes  of  animals  and  insects,  it  should  exerdse  iti 
dominion  with  equity,  and  administer  its  charge  witboot 
injustice !  Not  but,  with  regard  to  myaelf,  sm  well  v 
otiiers,  the  rage  of  despotism  has  been  checked,  inl 
the  triumphs  of  tyranny  interrupted,  by  the  odmoai- 
tions  of  friendly  advice,  and  tbe  interpoaitioii  (^ 
friendly  authority.  But  alas!  how  could  I  npai 
those  admonitions,  or  revere  that  anthori^,  who), 
after  being  severely  chidden  for  wantonly  dismemba- 
ing  a  wasp,  or  knocking  down  a  butterfly,  I  «■> 
often  called  upon  to  crush  a  spider,  or  trample  U 
earwig  to  atoms,  because,  forsooth,  a  lady  in  compaof 
bad  conceived  a  rooted  horror  for  the  one,  or  vu 
endowed  with  a  natural  antipathy  to  the  other. 

Let  the  parent  who  would  keep  bis  child  pure  froo 
the  stain  of  cruelty  to  animals,  beware  how  he  mslc* 
him  the  executioner  of  his  vengeance,  on  even  IlK 
most  noxious, — the  crasher  of  spiders,  and  tbe 
trampler  of  earwigs.  Tbe  distinctions  of  barmlo 
and  hurtful  are  not  to  be  explained  to  childhood. 
Self-preservation  needs  not  the  admonition.  Tbf 
child  who  executes  these  commands,  must  cither,  if 
be  does  not  reflect  at  all,  be  steeled  by  their  T«^pctitic*> 
against  the  pleadings  of  pity,  or  if  he  does  reflet't,  in 
what  light  can  be  consider  them  but  as  dictated  by 
tbe  lust  of  destroying,  cloaked  indeed  under  ll^ 
affectation  of  antipathy! Gkoko*  CARNl^G. 
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THE  MACKEREL.  (Scombericombrvt.) 

AND  THK    MACKIRBL   FISHERY. 


This  well-known  fish  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  seas ;  it  belongs  to  the 
same  tribe  as  the  Tnnny,  which  we  have  already 
described".  The  obserrations  which  have  been 
tpplied  to  the  supposed  migrationa  of  the  herring 
tribe  are  equally  ^tplicable  to  the  mackerel,  and  it  is 
DOW  the  opinion  of  the  most  accurate  observers,  that 
after  the  spawning- season  is  over,  these  fish  retire 
into  the  deep  waters  of  the  neighbouring  seas.  "  The 
law  of  nature  which  obliges  them  and  many  others  to 
visit  the  shallower  water  of  the  shores,  at  a  particular 
season,  appears  to  be  one  of  those  wise  and  bountiful 
provisions  of  the  Creator,  by  which  not  only  is  the 
q>ecies  perpetuated  with  the  greatest  certainty,  but  a 
lar^  portion  of  the  parent  animals  are  tbus  brought 
witliin  the  reach  of  man ;  who,  but  for  the  action  of 
this  law,  would  be  deprived  of  many  of  those  species 
most  valuable  to  him  as  food.  For  were  the  mackerel 
dispersed  over  the  immense  suriace  of  the  deep,  no 
effective  fishery  could  be  carried  on  j  bat,  approaching 
the  .shore  as  ^ey  do  from  all  directions,  and  roving 
along  the  coast  collected  in  immense  shoals,  millions 
are  caught,  which  yet  form  but  a  very  small  portion 
compared  with  the  myriads  that  escape." 

For  the  following  account  of  the  habits  and  mode 
of  taking  tbis  useful  fish,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
el^ant  and  valuable  Hulory  o/BrititA  FUhei,  by  Mr. 
YaneU. 

On  the  coast  of  Ireland,  the  Mackerel  is  taken 
from  the  county  of  Kerry  in  the  west,  along  the 
soDthem  shore,  eastward  to  Cork  and  Waterfbrdj 
from  thence  northward  to  Antrim,  and  north-west  to 
Londonderry  and  Donegal.  Dr.  Maccolloch  says  it 
visits  some  of  the  lochs  of  the  western  islands,  hut 
is  not  considered  very  abundant.  On  the  Cornish 
coast,  this  fish  occurs  sometimes  as  early  as  March, 
and  appears  to  be  pursuing  a  course  from  west  to 
east.  They  are  plentiful  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  and 
swarm  in  West  Bay  about  June.  On  the  Hampshire 
and  Sussex  coast,  particularly  the  latter,  they  arrive 
as  early  as  March,  and  sometimes,  as  will  be  shown, 
even  in  Febmary ;  and  the  eariier  in  the  year  the 
fisfaennen  go  to  look  for  them,  the  further  from  the 
shore  do  they  seek  for  tbem  and  find  them.  Duha- 
mel  says  the  mackerel  are  caught  earlier  at  Dunkirk 
than  at  Dieppe  or  Havre ;  up  our  eastern  coast,  how- 
ever, the  fishing  is  later.  The  fishermen  of  Lowestoffe 
and  Yarmouth,  gain  their  great  harvest  from  the 
mackerel  in  May  and  June. 

The  Mackerel  spawns  in  June,  and  according  to 
Bloch,  five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  eggs  have  been 
counted  in  one  fish.  The  young  Mackerel,  which 
are  called  shiners,  are  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  by 
the  end  of  August.  They  are  half  grown  says  Mr. 
Couch,  by  November,  when  they  retire  to  deep  water, 
lod  are  seen  no  more  that  winter;  bat  the  adult 
fishes  never  wholly  quit  the  Cornish  coast,  and  it  is 
common  to  see  some  taken  with  lines  in  every  month 
'  of  the  year.  The  Mackerel  as  feeders  are  voradons, 
and  their  growth  is  rapid.  Hie  ordinary  length 
varies  from  fourteen  to  uxteca  inches,  and  their 
'  Sm  SatuTiU)  Mogaatu,  Vol.  V.,  p.  VK 


weight  is  about  two  pounds  each ;  bat  they  are  said 
to  attain  the  length  of  twenty  inches.  The  largest 
fish  are  not,  however,  considered  the  best  for  the 
table. 

As  an  article  of  food  they  are  in  f^reat  request,  and 
those  taken  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  are 
generally  considered  superior  in  flavour  to  those  taken 
either  earlier  in  the  spring,  or  in  autumn.  To  be 
eaten  in  perfection,  this  fish  should  be  very  fresh,  as 
it  soon  becomes  anfit  for  food.  Mackerel  were  first 
allowed  to  be  cried  through  the  streets  of  London  on 
a  Sunday,  in  1698,  and  the  practice  prevails  to  the 
present  time. 

At  our  various  fishing-towns  on  the  coast,  the 
mackerel  season  is  one  of  great  bnstle  and  activity; 
the  high  price  obtained  by  early  cargoes  being  Ae 
inducement  to  great  exertions. 

In  May  1607,  the  first  Brighton  boat-load  of  Mac- 
kerel sold  at  BiUinsgate  for  forty  goineas  per  hundred, 
— seven  shillings  each,  reckoning  six  score  to  the 
hundred, — the  highest  price  ever  known  at  that 
market.  The  next  boat-load  produced  but  thirteen 
guineas  the  handt«d.  Mackerel  were  so  plentifol  at 
Dover  in  1808,  that  they  were  sold  sixty  for  a  shilling. 
At  Brighton,  in  Jane  of  the  same  year,  the  shoal  ^ 
Mackerel  was  so  great,  that  one  of  the  boats  had  the 
meshes  of  her  nets  so  completely  occupied  by  them, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  drag  them  in.  The  fish  and 
nets,  therefore,  at  length  sunk  together.  The  boats 
engaged  in  fishing,  are  usually  attended  by  other  fast- 
sailing  vessels,  which  are  sent  away  with  the  fish 
taken.  From  Hastings,  and  other  fishing-towns  on 
the  Sussex  coast,  the  fish  are  brought  to  London  by 
vans,  which  travel  up  during  the  night. 

The  most  common  mode  of  fishing  for  Madcerel, 
and  in  which  the  greatest  numbers  are  taken,  is  by 
drift-nets.  The  drift-net  is  twenty  feet  deep,  by  one 
hondred  and  twenty  feet  long,  well  corked  at  the  top, 
but  without  lead  at  the  bottom.  They  are  made  of 
small  fine  twine,  which  is  tanned  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  to  preserve  it  from  the  action  of  the  sea 
water.  The  size  of  the  mesh  is  about  two  and  a  half 
inches,  or  rather  larger.  Twelve,  fifteen,  and  some- 
times eighteen  of  these  nets  are  attached  lengthways, 
by  tying  along  a  thick  rope  called  the  drift-rope,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  net  to  each  other.  When  arranged 
for  depositing  in  the  sea,  a  large  buoy  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  drift-rope,  is  thrown  overboard;  the 
vessel  is  put  before  ihe  wind,  and  as  she  sails  along, 
the  rope  with  the  nets  thus  attached,  is  passed  over 
the  stem  into  the  water,  till  the  whole  of  the  nets  are 
run  out.  The  net  thus  deposited,  hangs  suspended 
in  the  water  perpendicularly,  twenty  feet  deep  from 
the  drift-rope,  and  extending  from  Uiree  quarters  of 
a  mile  to  a  mile,  or  even  a  mile  and  a  half,  depending 
on  the  number  of  nets  belonging  to  the  party  or 
company  engaged  in  fishing  together.  When  the 
whole  of  the  nets  are  thus  handed  out,  the  drift-rope 
is  shifted  from  the  stem  to  the  prow  of  the  vessel, 
and  she  rides  by  it  as  if  at  anchor.  The  benefit 
gained  by  the  boat's  hanging  at  the  end  of  the  drift- 
rope  is,  that  the  net  is  kept  strained  in  a  straight  line, 
which,  without  this  poll  upon  it,  would  not  be  the 
case. 

The  nets  are  shot  in  the  evening,  and  sometimes 
hauled  once  during  the  night,  at  others  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  water  all  night  The  fish  roving  in  the 
dark  through  the  water,  hang  in  the  nicshes  of  the 
net,  which  are  large  enough  to  admit  them  beyond 
the  gill-covers  and  pectoral  fins,  but  not  large  enough 
to  allow  the  thickest  part  of  the  body  to  pass  through. 
In  the  morning  eariy,  preparations  are  made  for 
havling  the  nets.    A  ay  itan  upon  the  deck  is  manned^ 
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about  which  two  turns  of  the  drift-rope  are  taken. 
One  man  stands  forward  to  untie  the  upper  edge  of 
each  net  from  the  drift  rope,  which  is  called  casting 
otF  the  lashings ;  others  hand  m  the  net  with  the  fish 
caught,  to  which  one  side  of  the  vessel  is  devoted  j 
tlie  other  side  is  occupied  by  the  drift-rope,  which  is 
wound  in  by  the  men  at  the  capstan.  The  whole  of 
the  net  in,  and  the  fish  secured,  the  vessel  runs  back 
into  harbour  with  her  fish,  or  deposits  them  on  board 
some  other  boat  in  company. 

Near  to  land,  another  mode  of  fishing  is  adopted, 
which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Couch.  "A  long 
deep  net  is  employed,  of  which,  unlike  the  former, 
the  meshes  are  too  small  to  admit  any  of  the  fish. 
Two  boats  are  necessary,  one  of  which  is  rowed  round 
the  schull,  while  the  net  is  thrown  overboard  by  two 
men  to  enclose  it;  the  other  boat  is  employed  in 
keeping  steady  the  end  of  the  net,  and  warping  it,  the 
sooner  and  more  surely  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
fish.  When  this  is  effected,  the  net  stands  like  a  circle, 
enclosing  the  captives,  and  the  men  proceed  to  draw 
it  together  at  the  end  and  bottom  -,  at  the  same  time 
throwing  pebbles  at  that  place  where  the  circle  closes, 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  fish  to  the  only  place 
where  cscai)e  is  possible :  when  at  last  the  enclosure 
is  perfect,  and  the  net  raised  from  the  ground,  the 
fish  thus  brought  to  the  surface  are  taken  on  board 
in  flaskets."  Such  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  with 
the  seine-net  in  deep  water,  or  at  a  distance  from 
shore,  but  in  some  places  it  is  hauled  on  the  beach  in 
the  manner  of  a  ground- net^  with  less  trouble  and 
ex|>ensc. 

A  third  mode  of  fishing  is  with  the  line,  and  is 
called  railing,  (trailing).  The  Mackerel  will  bite  at 
any  bait  that  is  used  to  take  the  smaller  kind  of  fish  3 
but  preference  is  given  to  that  which  resembles  a 
living  and  active  prey,  which  is  imitated  by  what  is 
called  a  lask, — a  long  slice  cut  from  the  side  of  one 
of  its  own  kind  near  the  tail ; — it  is  found,  also,  that 
a  slip  of  red  leather,  or  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  will 
commonly  succeed.  The  boat  is  placed  under  sail, 
and  a  smart  breeze  is  considered  favourable,  hence 
termed  a  Mackerel-breeze.  The  line  is  short,  but 
weighed  down  by  a  heavy  plummet,  and  in  this  manner 
when  these  fish  abound,  two  men  will  take  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  a  day.  It  is  singular  that  the 
greatest  number  of  Mackerel  are  caught  when  the 
boat  moves  most  rapidly,  and  that  even  then  the  hook 
is  commonly  gorged.  It  seems  that  the  Mackerel 
takes  its  food  by  striking  across  the  course  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be  its  flying  prey. 
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The  Ivy. — ^This  saves  many  animals  from  want  and  death 
in  Autumn  and  Spring.  In  October  it  blooms  in  profu- 
sion ;  and  its  flowers  become  an  universal  banquet  to  the 
insect  race.  The  (n'eat  black  fly,  Musca  prossa,  and  its 
numerous  tribe,  with  multitudes  of  small  winged  creatures, 
resort  to  them:  also  those  beautiful  animals,  the  latest 
birih  of  the  year,  the  admiral  and  peacock-butterflies. 
In  its  honey,  it  yields  a  constant  supply  of  food  till  the 
frosts  of  November.  In  Spring,  in  the  bitter  montLft  of 
March  and  April,  when  the  wild  products  of  the  field  are 
nearly  consumed,  the  I\7  ripens  its  berries ;  and  almost 
eittirfly  constitutes  the  food  of  the  missel-thrush,  the 
u-ood-pigeon,  and  other  birds. — Journal  of  a  Naturaliit, 


MISSIONARIES  IN  INDIA. 
The  following  letter  from  King  George  the  First  to 
Ziegenbalg  and  Grundler,  two  Danish  Missicmaries  at 
Tranquebar,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  the 
reply  of  the  same,  written  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century,  are  documents  in  many  respects 
highly  interesting. 

George,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain  fct, 
to  the  reverend  and  learned  Bartholomew  Ziegenbidg, 
and  John  Ernest  Grundler,  Missionaries  at  Tivnquebar. 

Ruvcrcnd  and  beloved, — Your  letters,  dated  the  Ml 
of  January,  of  the  present  year,  were  most  welcome  to  m; 
not  only  because  the  work  undertaken  by  you,  of  convntiw 
the  heathen  to  the  Christian  faith,  doth,  by  the  grace  of  Go{ 
prosper ;  but  also  because  that,  in  this  our  kingdom,  axk 
a  laudable  zeal  for  the  promoting  of  the  Gospel  pmaibL 
We  pray  you  may  be  endued  witli  health  and  stren^h  of 
body,  that  you  may  long  continue  to  fulfil  your  miniftiy 
with  goofl  success ;  of  which  as  we  shall  be  rejoiced  to  hnr, 
so  you  will  always  find  us  ready  to  succour  you,  in  whatever 
may  tend  to  promote  your  work  and  excite  your  leaL  Wi 
assure  you  of  the  continuance  of  our  ro^-al  favour. 

Gboros  R. 

Given  at  our  palace  of  Hampton-Courtt  the  23rd  of 
August,  A.D.  1717,  in  the  fourth  year  of  our  reign. 

The  Missionaries  wrote  in  reply,^ 

Your  Majesty's  most  gracious  letter  we  received  with  ihi 
greatest  joy  imaginable,  and  were  highly  comforted  inl 
quickened  in  our  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Almighty  God,  whca 
we  read  these  your  Majesty's  most  gracious  exprsssumi. 
"  As  we  shall  be  always  well  pleased  to  hear  of  the  happy 
success  and  progress  of  this  work,  so  we  shall,  at  a  propcc 
season,  bo  found  ready  to  assist  you  in  what  shall  tend  (9 
the  promotion  of  this  affair,  and  your  encouragement' 
Your  Majesty  hereby  most  graciously  allows  us  to  makei 
further  report  of  the  state  of  our  affairs,  and  we  thence 
conceive  joyful  hopes  that  your  Majesty  will  add  to  tin 
glorious  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  the  noble  chaxactBi 
of  its  zealous  Promoter,  not  only  by  supporting  the  reign 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  your  own  dominions,  but  also  by  pro- 
moting and  extending  it  among  heathens  and  infidels  indie 
most  remote  parts  of  the  world.  Therefore,  after  faarinf 
heartily  thanked  God  Almighty  for  inclining  your  Mqestys 
heart  toward  so  holy  a  design,  and,  with  the  pxofoundest 
submission,  acknowledged  your  Majesty's  high  favoar 
towards  us  your  unworthy  servants,  may  it  please  Toor 
Majesty  to  accept  the  following  account  of  the  state  of  the 
work  in  which  we  are  employed. 

W.?.  the  Missionaries,  on  our  part,  are  endeaTonring; 
arc«i:  lin*;  to  the  measure  of  the  grace  which  God  Almigbtj 
has  imparted  to  us,  plentifully  to  spread  abroad  the  seMrf 
the  wonl  of  God  among  the  heathens  in  ihcir  own  langusgei 
there  l)eing  no  other  means  of  touching  their  hearts,  in 
order  to  their  conversion.  We  also  maintain  Indians  Ca 
assist  us  as  catechists,  for  which  function  we  first  jnepm 
them,  by  instructing  them  in  the  saving  faiUi  of  Jem 
Christ,  and  then  send  them  to  propagate  it  among  tbi 
heathens.  To  places  which  the  instruction  of  the  Oond 
by  word  of  mouth  cannot  reach,  we  send  our  printed  Man* 
barian  l)ooks,  which  are  read  in  these  parts  by  many  of  lU 
sorts  and  degrees.  As  we  are  perfectly  sensible,  that  to 
promote  and  perpetuate  such  an  undertaking,  a  solid  foun- 
dation must  be  laid,  by  translating  the  Holy  Scriptores, 
and  ])ublishing  other  instructive  books  in  the  langnaf^e  of 
tho  country,  we  did,  a  good  while  ago,  finish  and  publish  • 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  are  now  labouiin^ 
with  great  application,  in  translating  the  Old  Testamert 
into  the  Malabarian  and  Portuguese  languages.  Besido, 
we  compose  every  year  some  books  for  instructing  tk 
heathens,  containing  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  for  better  publication  of  which,  the  printing-pM 
we  have  received  from  our  benefactors  in  England  is  of 
great  use  to  us.  That  our  printing -press  may  always  be 
provided  with  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  letters,  we  entertnin 
in  the  mission  persons  for  outtinff  moulds,  and  caitinK 
letters,  as  also  for  binding  books,  bein^  furnished  enrj 
vear  with  the  necessary  tools  and  matenals  fW>m  England, 
by  the  laudable  Society  Ibr  the  Propagation  of  the  GoipA 
To  supply  the  want  of  paper,  we  have  been  at  great  expenio 
in  erecting  a  paper-mill  here.  And  so^  under  the  invo- 
cation of  the  name  of  God,  we  plentiftilly  dispense,  both  \if 
word  of  mouth  and  writing,  in  this  heathan  eountiyi  Oi 
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Gospel,  wliich  mak^s  a  happy  impression  on  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  itihabitants.  Some  indeed,  particularly  their 
brahmins  or  priests,  gainsay  and  scoff;  others  come  to  a 
ser.se  of  the  abominations  of  idolatrv,  and  leave  off  wor- 
shipping their  idols ;  others  are  brought  to  better  principles, 
and  show,  ih  their  discourse  and  writing,  that  they  have 
got  a  greater  light  than  their  forefathers ;  others,  again, 
give  full  assent  to  all  the  truths  of  Christianity,  but,  out  of 
worldy  considerations,  wave  baptism  and  the  name  of 
Christians,  ffut  some  break  through  all  difUcultieSf  and, 
subduing  their  reason  to  the  obedience  of  faith,  resolutely 
profess  Christianity  ;  these  are  for  some  time  instructed  by 
us  and  our  catechists,  and  afterwards,  when  they  give  true 
signs  of  rej^htance  and  conversion,  are  received  into  the  j 
bosom  of  the  Christian  church  by  baptism. 

Those  who  are  become  members  of  our  congregation  we 
are  instructing  with  all  diligence,  that  Jesus  Christ  may  be 
formed  within  them.  Our  private  exercises  with  them  are 
daily  catechisings,  iy  sending  our  catechists  to  their  habita- 
tions, to  inquire  into  their  way  of  life,  to  examine  them 
upon  the  catechism,  to  pray  with  them,  and  to  make  a 
report  to  us^  the  Missionaries,  of  wliat  passes  among  them. 
To  exercise  them  in  praying,  we  have  set  hours  thrice  a 
week,  in  which  prayers  are  read  to  them  in  private.  We 
give  free  occasion  to  every  one  of  them,  to  communicate  to 
us  their  concerns.  Our  public  exercises  consist  in  preach- 
ing to  them,  every  Sunday,  in  the  morning,  a  sermon  in 
the  Malabanan  language,  and  another  in  the  Portuguese, 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  catechise  in  both  languages. 
Besides,  ire  preach  a  sermon  in  High  Dutch  for  the  Euro- 
peans. Every  Wednesday  we  catechise,  at  church,  in 
Portuguese,  and  every  Friday  in  Malabarian.  As  to  the 
children  of  either  sex,  that  belong  to  our  congregation,  we 
instruct  them  all  in  our  schools,  in  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, reading,  writing,  and  other  useful  knowledsre. 
They  are  maintained  in  everything  at  our  charge.  We 
have  erected  a  seminary  for  such  as  we  design  for  the 
service  of  the  Crospel,  to  be  furnished  there  with  proper 
catechists,  preceptors,  and  clerks.  Such  boys  as  want 
necessary  capacity,  we  put  to  learn  handicrafts.  We  have 
also  established  schools,  one  in  this  town,  and  another  in  a 
populous  village  not  f^r  off,  where  they  are  instructed  by 
Christian  teacners,  and  have  full  allowance,  except  victuals 
and  clothes,  which  their  parents  find  them.  The  Lord 
having  so  blessed  our  labours  that  the  new  congregation 
increases  every  year,  the  first  church  whieh  we  built  became 
too  narrow,  upon  which  we  found  it  necessary  to  build  one 
more  spacious;  and  it  pleased  God  to  furnish  us  with 
means  to  finish  it  in  ten  vears*  time,  and  we  are  now  con- 
stantly preaching  in  it,  in  three  languages.  We  have, 
likewise,  at  the  desire  of  the  English  who  live  on  this  coast, 
erected  two  schools,  one  at  Fort  St.  George,  and  another  at 
Fort  St.  David.  The  present  governor  of  Fort  St.  George 
is  a  special  friend  to  the  mission,  and  has  lately  remitted  to 
it  a  considerable  present.  The  rest  of  our  friends  here 
have  cheerfully  supplied  our  wants  this  year.  The  Lord, 
whose  work  it  is,  guide  us  for  the  future  by  his  Divine 
Providence,  and  stir  up  in  Europe  many  promoters  among 
persons  of  all  ranks,  tliat,  in  these  last  times,  the  salvation 
of  the  heathen  may  be  sought  with  earnestness,  and  their 
conversion  promoted  by  the  whole  Christian  Church.  That 
our  most  merciful  God  may  crown  your  Majesty  with  all 
prosperity  is  the  prayer  of  your  Majesty's,  &c. 

Bartholohbw  Ziegbnbalo. 
Traaqueoar,  Nov.  24, 1718.    John  Ernest  Grundler. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  all  the  missionary 
operations  mentioned  in  this  letter  are  now  conducted 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  have  for  many  years 
fast  received  considerable  aid  from  Christians  in 
England.  We  have  also  to  reflect  with  thankfulness, 
not  only  upon  the  labour  of  individual  Missionaries, 
but  also  upon  the  establishment  of  the  English 
Church  in  the  British  dominions  in  India ;  and  we 
look  forward,  with  anxious  hope,  for  much  good 
fruit,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  from  the  means 
which  have  been  adopted  for  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity in  these  benighted  regions.  Much  more, 
however,  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  wc  may  even 
now  concur  with  Ziegenbalg  and  Grundler,  in  praying 
that  "  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  may  be  sought 
with  earnestness,  and  their  conversion  promoted  by 
th€  whole  Christiau  church,"  J,  E,  R, 


DECISION  OF  CHARACTER 

IN    MRS.    HANNAH    MORE. 

The  energy  of  hex  mind  in  carrying  into  execution 
any  purpose  which  had  been  adopted  after  sufhcient 
consideration  was  very  remarkable.  In  conformity 
with  this  part  of  her  character,  her  plan  was,  in  an> 
new  resolution  which  involved  the  exercise  of  self- 
denial,  to  contend  with  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
undertaking  first,  after  which  she  used  to  say,  she 
found  the  remaining  sacrifices  comparatively  easy  to 
be  submitted  to. 

On  this  principle,  having  resolved  to  desist  from 
going  to  the  theatre  about  the  time  her  play  of 
"  Percy"  was  revived,  she  determined  to  make  that 
the  immediate  occasion  for  carrying  her  new  resolu- 
tion into  practice.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  then  at  the 
height  of  her  fame,  and  was  to  act  the  part  of  the 
heroine  of  the  tragedy,  a  character  which  she  was 
said  to  exhibit  with  remarkable  success ;  and  Mrs. 
Hannah  More  was  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  society 
of  friends  and  admirers,  who  all  attended  the  represen- 
tation; but  here  she  was  determined  to  maJ^e  her 
first  stand  against  this  particular  temptation,  and  to 
break  the  spell  of  the  enchantment  while  standing  in 
the  centre  of  the  magic  circle. 

Another  anecdote  will  show  the  same  principle 
brought  into  exercise  on  a  very  different  occasion. 
As  her  limited  income  began  to  be  sensibly  diminished 
at  one  time  by  her  traveUing-expenses,  she  determined 
to  perform  her  journeys  in  stage-coaches,  and  in 
order  to  overcome  at  once -every  obstacle  that  pride 
might  interpose,  she  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
nphleman,  on  which  she  was  about  to  set  out,  in  one 
of  these  vehicles  -,  which,  as  there  was  a  public  road 
through  the  park,  set  her  down  at  the  door  of  the 
mansion.  She  has  more  than  once  described  her 
conflicting  sensations  when  his  lordship,  proceeding 
through  a  line  of  servants  in  rich  liveries,  came  to 
hand  her  out  of  her  conveyance,  a  conveyance  at 
that  time  much  less  used  than  at  present  by  persons 
of  high  respectability.  Thus  it  was  the  policy  of 
this  able  tactician  to  commence  her  operations  by  a 
decisive  blow  whereby  the  main  strength  of  the 
opposing  force  was  at  once  broken  and  dispersed,  and 

her    victory    made    easy  and    secure. Roberts' 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More. 


Our  great  business,  morally  and  religiously  speaking,  here 
on  earth  is  not  the  attainment  of  perfection,  but  the  doing 
away  of  imperfection,  and  of  tho  faults  that  create  it :  it 
cannot  be  said  that  these  are  the  same  thing,  for  a  state 
of  progress  is  not  a  state  of  attainment. ^Danby. 

Piety  is  the  only  proper  and  adequate  relief  of  decaying 
man.  He  that  grows  old  without  religious  hopes,  as  he 
declines  into  imbecility,  and  feels  pains  and  sorrows  inces- 
santly crowding  upon  him,  falls  into  a  gulf  of  bottomless 
misery,  in  which  every  reflection  must  plunge  him  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  where  he  finds  only  newc  gradations  of 
anguish  and  precipices  of  horror.— —Dr.  Johnson. 

As  the  powers  and  goodness  of  heaven  are  infinite  in  their 
extent,  and  infinite  in  their  minuteness,  to  the  mind  culti- 
vated as  Nature  meant  it  to  be,  there  is  not  only  delight  in 
contemplating  the  sublimity  of  the  endless  sea,  or  ever- 
lasting mountains*  or  the  beauty  of  wide-extended  land- 
scapes, but  there  is  a  pleasure  in  looking  at  every  little 
flower,  and  every  little  shell  that  God  has  made.  Nature 
has  scattered  around  us  on  every  side,  and  for  every  sense, 
an  inexhaustible  profusion  of  beauty  and  sweetness,  if  %ve 
will  but  perceive  it.  The  pleasures  we  derive  from  flowers, 
from  musical  sounds,  from  forms,  are  surely  not  given  us 
in  vain,  and  if  we  are  constantly  alive  to  these,  we  can 
never  be  in  want  of  subjects  of  agreeable  contemplation, 
and  must  be  habituaU**  cbeerfuU — Captain  Basii.  Havx.« 
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Uany  jreara  ago.  a  Dre  broke  out  in  the  brick  pnrt  which 
was  built  Bi  Bii  addition  to  the  old  gaol  of  Newgate.  Ths 
priaoners  were  in  consternation  and  tumult,  cBllinR  out 
"  We  shall  be  burnt,  we  shall  be  burnt !  Down  with  the 
gate  I — down  with  the  gate  I"  Mr,  Akeriuan,  the  keeper, 
faaatened  to  them,  showefl  himself  at  the  f;alc,  and  hai-inc, 
Kftersame  confused  vociferation  of"  Hear  hira !  hear  him  '." 
obtained  a  silent  altenlion.  ho  then  calmly  told  them,  that 
the  gale  must  not  (to  dn*n;  that  they  were  under  his  care, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape;  but  that 
be  could  assure  them  they  need  not  be  afraid  of  being 
burnl,  for  that  tho  fire  was  not  in  the  prison,  properly  so 
called,  which  wag  strongly  built  with  stone;  and  that  if 
Ihey  would  engage  to  be  quiet,  he  himself  would  come  in 
to  them,  and  conduct  them  to  the  further  end  of  the  build- 
ing, and  would  not  go  out  till  they  gave  him  leave.  To 
this  proposal  they  agreed  r  upon  which,  Mr.  Akerman, 
having  first  made  them  fall  back  from  the  gate,  went  in, 
■nd  with  a  determined  resolution  ordered  the  outer  turnkey 
Upon  no  account  to  open  the  gale,  even  though  the  prisoners 
(IhouuhhetrustedihBy  would  not.)  should  break  ih  ' 
■nd  hy  force  bring  himself  to  order  it.  '"  Never  m 
■aid  ho,  "  should  that  happen."  The  prisoners  peaceably 
followed  him.  while  he  conducted  them  through  passages 
of  which  he  had  the  keys  to  the  e;(tremity  of  the  gaol 
which  was  most  distant  from  the  fire.  Having  by  this  very 
judicious  conduct  fully  RatisfleJ  them  that  there  was  no 
immediate  risk,  if  any  at  all,  he  then  addressed  lliem  thus : 
•'  Gentlemen,  you  are  now  con\-inccd  that  I  told  you  true. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  engines  will  soon  extinguish  this 
Arc  r  if  they  sliould  not,  a  sufiicient  guard  will  come,  and  you 
■hall  dU  be  taken  out  and  lodged  in  the  compters.  I  assure 
you,  upon  my  word  and  honour,  that  I  have  not  a  farthing 
insured.  1  have  left  my  house  that  I  might  take  care  of 
yon.  I  will  keep  my  promise,  and  slay  with  you  if  you  in- 
sist upon  it:  liut  if  you  will  allow  me  to  go  out  and  look 
after  my  family  and  properly.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you," 
Struck  with  his  behaviour,  tliey  called  out,  "  Master 
Akerman,  you  have  done  bravely;  it  was  very  kind  in  you; 
b^-  all  moans  go  and  take  care  of  your  own  concema."  He 
dill  so  accordingly,  while  they  remained,  and  were  all  pro- 
-'       "  l's  Ij^ft  of  Johntim  { 


iPr^ed.— 


DETECT   or  SMELL   IM   aOHE    BIRDE   OT   PHKT. 

It  has  be«n  generally  asserted  that  Vultures,  mnd  vBik 
birds  of  prey,  arc  gifted  with  a  highly-acuta  sense  of  aaA 
and  that  ihey  can  discover  by  means  of  it  the  carcass  of  a 
dead  animal  at  great  distances:  but  it  appears  to  be  now 
sufficiently  eslabliihed  by  the  observations  and  experincnli 
of  Mr.  Audubon,  that  these  birds  in  reality  poBBMi  the  senit 
of  smell  in  a  degree  very  inferior  to  camivoroiu  quadru- 
peds; and  that  so  far  from  guiding  them  to  their  prey  froa 
any  distance,  it  aflords  them  no  indication  of  its  preseni* 
even  when  close  at  hand.  The  following  experiments  sp. 
pear  to  be  conclusive  on  this  subject  Having  procured  tlu 
skin  ofadeer,  Mr.  Audubon  stuffed  it  full  of  hay:  after  lbs 
whole  had  become  perfectly  dry  and  hard,  he  placed  it  ii 
I  the  middle  of  an  open  field,  laying  it  down  on  its  bael^  ia 
the  attitude  of  a  dead  animai.  In  the  eoune  of  a  fe> 
minutes  afterwards,  he  observed  a  Tulture  flving  towardi  it 
and  alighting  near  it  Quito  unsuspicious  of  thedeceptiH, 
the  bird  immediately  proceeded  to  attack  it.  aa  usual  m  tb 
most  vulnerable  points.  Failing  in  his  object,  he  neUwith 
much  eiertion,  tore  open  the  leami  of  the  akin,  vbna  it 
had  been  stitched  together,  and  appeared  aunutlT  iolsnt 
on  getting  at  the  flesh,  which  ha  expected  to  flnd  within 
and  of  the  absence  of  which  not  one  of  his  sanaea  was  sbb 
to  inform  him.  Finding  that  hii  eObrta,  whicb  wete  bw 
reiterated,  led  to  no  other  result  than  the  pulling  out  teS 
quantities  of  hay,  he  at  length,  though  with  evident  iclw 
tance,  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  took  flight  in  punuit  i 
other  game  to  whidi  he  was  led  by  the  sight  alone,  so 
which  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  and  cecuring. 

Another  eipcriinent,  the  convene  of  the  llrat,  wm  mi 
tried.  A  large  dead  hog  was  concealed  in  anarnnrsa 
winding  ravine,  about  twenty  feet  deeper  thaD  the  waXba 
of  the  earth  around  it.  and  filled  with  briera  and  high  cam 
This  was  done  in  the  month  of  July,  in  a  trapial  dinitt 
where  putrefaction  takes  place  with  great  rapidity  Yd 
although  many  vultures  were  seen,  from  time  to  tiiac 
lailing  in  all  directions  over  the  spot  where  the  pntnd  w 
jaas  was  lying,  covered  only  with  twigs  of  cane,  none  evn 
discovered  it ;  but  in  the  mean  while,  several  does  hid 
fcund  their  way  to  it,  and  bad  devoured  large  quaiStiHi^ 
the  flesh.  In  another  set  of  experimenu  it  was  found  thil 
young  (Tiltures,  enclosed  in  a  cage,  never  exhibited  sn 
tokens  of  their  perceiving  (bod,  when  it  could  aot  be  seen  bi 
them,  however  near  to  them  it  was  broughL ^De.  Rosd. 
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CHINA;    ITS  PKOrLE  AND  IMIODUCTIONS. 

Wi:  li:iv.*  alnMilv  fiinii'^hod  somo  (i(v.i*»i»iial  iiiforni.'sii'in  mi 
China  ami  tliv  t'luni'S'*  i"fnjiK',  Im:  n-.ir  ri  l.iliccis  wi.li  ilial 
distant  i'iii|iiri'  an'  ri-inliTt-il  so  imu-li  inorj*  i!:ii'nrt;i:,l  l»y  i!ii- 
ri'ciMil  !ih«  r.ilimis  in  lli<"  lr:i"li'  of  lln-  l.a-t  Imli.i  ('•'inpaMx , 
that  ;i  thiiiiMi:,'ii  kiii'wh'iiiff  «)I"  tin*  c(»-.:iitiy,  aiul  i-f  i;-  riilia- 
bitaiit^j,  lias  li.  immih'  liim.'  tliaii  fv.  r  iiitiK-:!;  .r.  Wcaii*, 
thi'iofon*,  almat  t<>  |ir  •!■  •'••1  N\ith  a  ^.  i  i-  '  •■!"  I'.tp'T'^.  whifli 
Jias  hi.'i'ii  hiiii;  ill  ri)iili'nii»l..:i'--i.  i-ii  llii-  ni.i;:M-T-'  a:iil  i-i;-ti.i:iis 
of  thv  pciiph',  aiiil  oil  ilio  U.  :  '.■  y  ;i'.J'1  |.r"«laftiMiis  uf  thai 
rcMii  ukahli'  i-<iiuilrv.  'I'in'  ami:t  has  h  .  ii  !'■  r  snan*  vi-ars 
FL'hiih'iit  ia  ('i:iiia;  aiiil  l!u'  va;  i'li;-!  siilij<'i;s  «ii'  liis  (MMnnuni- 
catiiins  will  rith.-r  hi*  fi»mi'.l»-il  on  j».'i>'i.ial  iili"*iM'valiuii,  or 
obtained  iVuin  s  mivoS  of  acliiiuwKMl;;*'!  aiillu-iilicity. 

J.    ().\  THK    ClUMlNAL    LaWS    OV    ChINA. 

Tin:  Chiu'-  '  ]>'');iK«  aro  jyncrally  spokon  of  a»  dos- 
titiiiv  nfiM-iii'ipI  '.  and  aiirlu  tt'tl  to  rriino — the  (Opposite 
of  \vha-'\ir  i-;  titln-r  ^i\':\*  or  pood ;  naturally  dis- 
po-'.'d  t)  pMy  t'mft,  Ixiirj:.  and  avarititms;  the 
cowrmiii'iit  :i-'  cimii-I  and  tyrannical;  and  the  laws 
as  >:niiiiiin;n'y.  !^!in.h  n'pr#=i*ntations  aiv,  in  the 
ojiinioii  of  t!i('  ViTiter,  who  was  hmj;  rcsifhrnt  among 
X\\r  ("liin.>',  oMM-ihnrpid,  pivjiidici'ii,  and  erroneous; 
and  far  fiMn\  i'»nviyini>:  a  convct  notion  of  their 
roal  cliarai  !•  r.  That  the  history  «>f  a  nation,  which 
has  <xi-!  d  frv.n  tln^  days  <»f  Filh-hi},  to  the  present 
tiim*.  a  p  "liod  of  nearly  five  thousand  years,  should 
1).*  •';s2'ra.  rd  hy  tu'Ts  i)\'  tyranny,  cnu'lty,  and  othet 
trini-'s,  ni-i'd  n-it  ixrito  surprise,  for  similar  features 
di<j:rar.v  tli.-  ravly  hi-ttny  of  Knrojjsan  nations.  Nor 
can  we  but  rcgn't,  that,  in  so  extensive  an  empire  as 
China,  w]i«'r<?  even  their  langnapje  and  manners  render 
the  inhjibitants  of  one  ])art  almost  a  distinct  people 
from  the  oihev,  and  where  there  is  an  abundance 
of  wealth,  as  Well  as  the  greatest  destitution,  there 
should  bo  a  mean  and  servHo  class,  who  soil  themselves 
to  work  wickednos?,  and  i)n.'y  upon  all  foreigners  who 
enter  hvT  litni^. 

China  i^;,  howi'ver,  a  nation  that  has  existed  for 
five  thousand  years.  During:  renluries  she  was 
poxornrd  by  a  single  sceptre,  but  afterwards  became 
divided  into  two  hundred  pjtty  states ;  these  united 
into  thre.'  stsites  of  equal  powc^r  and  influence,  and, 
alter  fortv  vears  of  carnasco,  airain  a'knowledffed  one 
liionarcli.  Thoup:h  she  ha-  yielded  to  foreign  f^rce 
she  is  now  wealthy  and  powerful,  and,  above  all,  she 
is,  from  the  niati;nitude  and  variety  of  her  i\?sources, 
literally  imlejx-ndent  of  all  the  natitms  in  the 
World.  Durinsr  these  period^,  C'hina  has  had  her 
faithfnl,  valirint,  and  able  stntesm-n  and  waiTiors, 
as  Well  a<  her  traitorous  mini-^ters  and  dosjiot*: ; 
fche  has  had  hv  r  poets,  her  inoralirts,  her  hi^^to- 
rian-,  her  h*\ico'/rapiiers,  Ivr  phihisf^pheis  ;  men  xviio 
have,  in  their  works,  left  behind  them  imperi^h- 
rJiie  trea^-nres — wIm,  for  the  general  ptiod,  Faerifi(vd 

til:  ir  liv«.- r'.nd  whose  names  wo.dd  t]n-o\v  tiw  halo 

round  the  pac;.*  «if  l^un^.pean  hi-^t-iry.  J/aik  at  the 
ex  I'M  it  of  hi-,'  c.ij.iir.',  h'.'^'  jiopnlou*^  el'ies,  her  thousKiid 
canals,  interseerin-r  \\\.\  (i.-iLij-y  r.nd  v.ateriufc  it  a*;  a 
p;i:"(K.i,  wls.-i-e  F'i.-;';.C'  t'-Miis  wj^h  liunian  life,  and  is 
Liden  with  iiii.n-.-rv  ;•  i/.r.^-.i.^-- — lo(;k  al  her  standinf?;, 
tliO!?':;li  ea\:iii;!:i;:',  r.riirv — lUe  spl  ■:ii.;!in:'  lu'hr  c  uu't 
— llie  iiUii'*^iy  (/f  v\\.\\  ?.iu.\ AH'.'ij,  v/is'is*  words. 
"  iu:si»i:(:t  thi^,"'  a  -I  a'-  h  sp-U  thfinii^liout  ihecmpii'e; 
and  all  this  is  a"liievv-d  by  h-r  own  means,  unaided 
by  ffii'i-fc^n  infiu.'nce  or  poliey.  C'an  snch  a  nation 
"  the  fafficr  of  vn:'(ii:.<.'^  as  tliev  not  inaptly  call  it.  be 
looki'd  upon  as  imei\ilized  ami  de.<j)i('ahle ' 

But,  owing  to  the  pocidiar  construction  of  her 
laufljua^r?,  and  th.'  few  indi;strious  ])er.-rons  who  have 
ap[»licd  thenv?elves  to  her  literature,  we  may  with 
shame  be  said  to  know  little  of  China,  beyond  the 
trauslatioa  of  a  few  novels  and  some  detached  papers. 


SosfrauL'J'ly,  indeed, has  the  public  mind  been  stultified 
in  regard  t«»  (iiina,  that  even  if  works  calculated  to 
tliro.v   real  lijrht  cm  her  history  and   hcfr  literature 
are    prepared    for   the   presv,    they   aire    sViUvned  tn 
remain    unpuhli>hed,   and    the  writer  unnoticed,  by 
many,  even  of  those  who  profess  to  take  an  interest  in 
A>iatie  lir«'ratui-e.     **  We  must  not,"  says  Sir  George 
Siauntim,  in  his  excellent  preface  to  the  Chinese  Penal 
Cfiffr^  "  cxpeit  to  meet  with  characters  [in  China]  as 
illustrious  as  those  of  a  Newti>n,  a  Locke,  or  a  Bacon; 
nor  even,  perhaps,  generally  find  any  tolerable  pro- 
fieieney  in    [the  higher  branches  ofj  science,  which 
in   Europe   the  writings   of  those   great    men  ha¥e 
contributed  so  much  to  advance  and  establish ;  bat 
nevertheless,  there  is  such  a  sufficiency,  in  all  ranks 
and  conditions,  of  the  information  essential  or  mn«t 
useful  to  each — such  a  competency  and  suitableness 
of  the  means  tn  the  end — as  might,  upon  a  general 
view  of  the  whole  population,  fairly  entitle  the  Chinese 
to  be  put  in  competition  with  some  at  least  of  the 
nations  of  Eun^,  in  respect  to  all  tlie  essential  cha- 
racters of  civilization." 

The  founders  of  the  Cliinese  empire,  and  their 
immediate  descendants,  are  alti^ays  spoken  of  as 
deiighting  in  mild  punishments ;  but,  as  plunder, 
and  rapine,  and  commotion,  prevailed,  severer  punish- 
ments were  had  recourse  to — such  as  banishment  ml 
tlic  loss  of  life.  Revolt,  or  attempting  the  life  of  th? 
emperor,  "  Hea^'en's  Son,"  (he  who  is  appointed  by 
(iod  to  govern,)  crimes  of  the  greatest  kind,  we:; 
punished  by  strangulation,  and  slowly  niutilatius:  the 
body ;  exterminating  the  whole  kindred,  not  excepting 
infants ;  or  sawing  asunder  the  offender  j  the  weariai 
of  the  congque,  or  pillory,  during  lite;  and  solirarv 
confinement.  During  the  Han  dynasty,  at  which  tiu: 
the  criminal  co<le  was  revised,  the  ancient  punish- 
ments,— capcciaUy  that  of  exterminating  a  whole  fimih. 
consisting  sometimes  of  several  hundred  persons,  fiT 
the  crime  of  one  ambitious  man — being  con&ideird 
as  unnecessarily  severe,  were  for  ever  abrogated,  by 
an  act  of  government.  The  ancient  punishments  i'  r 
the  ten  capital  crimes,  have  of  late  years  been  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  painter ;  fi>r  pictures  drawn  ca 
what  is  termed  rice-paper  hare  been  imported  ictJ 
Europe,  as  confirmatory'  of  the  barbarism  and  cratl'f 
of  the  present  race  of  Chtnese  judges  and  mandarin*, 
but  the  fact  is,  these  cruel  (raniahmcnts  have  long 
since  ceased  to  exist. 

Anciently  for  treason,  murder,  and  adultery,  fae  j . 
prist mer  and  witnesses  were  subject  to  torture,  in  ore.: 
to  <'omi>el  them  to  confeffi  all  thc^'  knew,  and  tL.  r 
deprjsitions  tvere  laid  before  the  emperor  and  t- 
jmlieial  board  at  tlw  capital,  boFore  punishment  «• 
intliited.  ITie  Chiui^se  Sighter  writTngs  often  dr-i 
in»-tanccs  in  which  the  fricnfte  of  the  accused  ha.c 
succeeded  in  vlcfeating  the  tindtie  influence  ol"  t-'^ 
magistracy,  by  ai){x?aling  m  person  before  this  hoi:h 
and  such  magistrates  ha\H?  consequently  been  decra  J-^ 
and  imprisoned.  The  practice  of  torture  to  obtaia 
confessi(m,  can  now  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

The  Otm-chS-tsze^  or  provincial  judge,  who  rsok- 
next  to  the  %'Tixnw,  has  not  the  power  of  puni^hin; 
a  person  capitally,  except  for  piracy  and  a  few  otr/.r 
heinous  crimes,  but  must  report  all  cases  to  tb<? 
emperor,  awi  wait  the  decision  of  the  Pikm? 
board;  he  can  transport,  imprison,  levy  Tines,  a^^ 
]umish  by  bastinadoing,  congque,  &c.  Tlie  niagistra:- 
bcing  always  in  court,  a  culprit  is  no  sooner  tak?3f 
anil  his  accusers  in  attendance,  than  he  is  pat  on  ^^ 
trial.  If  it  be  a  light  offence,  and  he  is  unable  ^^ 
l)ay  a  fine,  he  is  laid  on  the  floor,  and  the  pwl*^ 
mrnt  of  blows  inflicted  with  a  long  flat  bambt^A 
If  the  punishment  is  not  excessive^  &e  culpiic  rises 
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walks  home,  and  the  following  day  he  is  able 
ollow  his  employment.  For  a  corrcspondinir 
ce  in  this  country,  a  person  might  be  imprisoned 
►nth,  to  the  injury  of  his  connexions  and  family, 
in  China  the  whole  affair — accusation,  trial  and 
shment — is  gone  through  in  a  few  hours.  I  re- 
bcr  seeing  one  morning,  while  residing  next 
to  the  H^n  magistrate's  office,  at  Macao,  a 
^ctahle-looking  Chinese,  who  had  on  thin  sboes^ 
down  three  flight  of  s|epa«  and  along  the  street  as 
18  he  could  run  j  he  was  followed  hy  the  petty 
ra  of  the  courts  who  wore  thick  shoes,  like  those 
aented  in  the  accompanying  cut,  and  had  they 
lade  a  great  noise,  indupihg  other  persons  to  stop 
prisoner,  he  would  have  effected  his  escape. 
Qg  got  hold  of  him,  four  of  them  shouldered 
vrhile  the  fifth  held  him  tight  hy  the  tail^  at 
1  he  tugged  most  unmercifully.  In  an  hour's 
I  saw  the  culprit  liipping  hoipewards  at  lihertyj 
ad  been  well  iuistinadoed,  and  the  ftve  petty 
rs  who  accompanied  him^  were  laughing  heartily 
e  jokej  and  calling  him  a  fool  for  attempting  to 

le. 

e  following  scale  of  punishments  is  taken  from 
^enal  Code  alluded  to  above ;  it  shows  the  man- 
a  which  punishment  is  increased  according  to 
Ten  blows  with  the  bamboo  was  anciently  the 
it  punishment  j  it  is  now  repealed  to  ibur  blowSj 
so  of  the  others^  the  last  column  being  the  re- 
d  codej  vii.^ 

nil    \  flO|)lows\ 

xscHidlnaiiiiiuUy  20blows  ^    1^. 
M    Up«iudi.{30btowsp^?J^ 
»urtlL  I  mani  of  Uo  bbws      "^'^  . 
fth    I  IfiO  blows] 

e  second  degree  or  division  of  punishment,  is 
ted  with  the  larger  bambooj  and  is  subdivided  in 
lUowing  manner. 

rst    ^  r  CO  blows  \  rS'>  ^)^va'\ 

MOBdlBinaiiially    70  Wows      of     )-*' ^^"^^sL  ^  ^^^ 
lird    >  a  punish-  i  80  blows  \  which  ( 30  blows  /j jjUj^jt^ ^ 
mrth  I  meat  of  I  90  blows  I   only   1 35  blows  | 
hk    J  llOO  blows)  Uo  blows) 

e  third  division  in  the  scale  of  punishment  is 
jf  a  temporary  banishment  to  any  distance  not 
ding  five  hundred  lee  *,  with  the  view  of  afford- 
in  oppoitunity  of  repentance  and  amendment, 
hia  spedes  of  punishment  there  are  also  five 
itionsj  namelyj 

[  1  yoar,  and  00  blows 
14  year,  and  70  blows 
ihmeBi  Ibr  1%  jean,  and  80  blows 
]8i  years,  and  00  blows 


4  blows  ^ 

5  blows  I 

10  blows 

16  blows  I 

.20  blows] 


are  to  be 
Luilictod. 


with  the  bamboo, 
rcduoed  as  above. 


[9  years,  sad  100  blows 


rpetual  banishment,  the  fourth  degree  of  punish- 
,  in  order  of  severity,  is  subdivided  as  follows, 
is  reserved  for  cases  wherein  even  for  consider- 
offences,  the  life  of  the  criminal  is  spared  by  the 
ifnlness  of  the  laws :  a  hundred  blows  with  the 
MM>,  and  perpetual  banishment  to  the  distance  of 
),  2500,  or  3000  lee.  On  reaching  their  destina- 
thft  banished  offenders  may  follow  their  callings, 
ihey  are  lequived  once  a  week,  or  once  a  month, 
ppeav  befoM  the  magistrate  of  the  place,  and 
rt  themselves. 

le  fifth  and  ultimate  punishment  which  the  laws 
in,  is  death,  either  by  strangulation  or  by  be- 
ing. 
1    criminals    capitally  convicted,    except    such 

*en  les  are  niually  estimated  to  be  equal  to  three  geographical 
but  the  proportion  varies  a  little  in  the  different  provinces  of 
opve* 


atrocious  olTendcrs  as  are  expressly  directed  to  be 
executed  without  delay,  are  retained  in  prison  foi 
execution  at  a  particular  period  in  the  autumn  j  the 
sentence  passed  upon  each  individual  being  first  duly 
reported  to,  and  ratified  hy,  the  emperor. 

In  all  towns  and  cities,  the  mandarins  have  their 
public  courts,  with  a  number  of  clerks  and  retainers. 
The  annexed  engraving  represents  the  examination 
of  a  female  offender  before  a  mandarin,  in  one  of  the 
country  districts  j  the  oflicer  has  hold  of  her  by  the 
hair,  as  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  force  her  into 
the  presence  of  the  magistrate.  The  ordinary  punish- 
ment for  women,  is  slapping  them  on  the  cheek,  with  a 
solid  piece  of  leather  j  but  generally  speaking,  as  they 
live  a  secluded  life,  few  women  are  punished  in  China. 
The  magistrate  is  habited  in  what  is  termed  a  court,  or 
full  dress,  with  court  beads  j  the  badj;e  which  appears 
on  his  breast  is  repeated  on  his  back.  The  military  wear 
badges  also, — the  one  a  dragon,  and  the  other  the  feli- 
citous bird  Fun</,  The  knob  on  the  top  of  the  cap 
indicates  rank,  which  is  known  by  its  being  a  gilt 
knob,  a  white  glass  knob,  or  a  cornelian  stone ;  the 
peacock's  feather  attached  to  his  cap,  has  been  given 
him  by  his  sovereign,  in  consequence  of  merit.  The 
secretary  who  is  taking  down  the  accusation,  wears 
in  his  girdle,  a  handkerchief,  a  case  containing  his 
chopsticks,  (two  long  slips  of  ivory  or  wood,  with 
which  he  lifts  his  food,)  and  his  purse  for  containing 
a  few  coins,  or  a  little  tobacco  3  having  on  boots  made 
of  silk.  The  oflicer  in  charge  of  the  woman  appears 
to  be  one  of  those  persons  who  precede  the  magis- 
trate as  he  passes  through  the  streets,  making  a 
noise,  that  all  may  know  who  approaches  5  at  the  foot 
of  the  table  is  an  umbrella,  used  to  keep  off  the  sun 
as  well  as  the  rain.  P.  P.  T. 


Da.  Busby,  whose  figure  was  much  under  the  common 
size,  was  ono  day  accosted  in  a  coffee-room  by  an  Irish 
Baronet  of  colossal  hcijirht,  **  May  I  pass  to  my  seat,  O 
Giant?"  When  the  Doctor,  politely  making  way,  replied, 
••  Yes,  O  Pigmy  !"  "  Oh.  Sir.'  said  the  Baronet,  "  my  ex- 
pression referred  to  the  size  of  your  intellect."  "  And  my 
expression,  Sir,  to  the  size  of  yours,**  said  the  Doctor. 


Thb  benevolent  John  Howard,  having  settled  his  accounts 
at  the  close  of  a  particular  year,  and  found  a  balance  in  his 
favour,  proposed  to  his  wife  to  make  use  of  it  in  a  journey 
to  London,  or  in  any  other  amusement  she  chose.  "  What 
a  pretty  cottago  for  a  poor  family  it  would  build  !"  was  her 
answer.  This  charitable  hint  met  with  his  cordial  appro- 
bation, and  the  money  was  laid  out  accordingly. 


Sia  Isaac  Newton  possessed  a  remarkably  mild  and  even 
tomper.  That  great  man  was  ono  day  called  out  of  his 
study  to  an  adjoining  apartment.  A  little  dog,  named 
Diamond,  who  was  a  great  favourite  of  his  masters, 
happened  to  bo  lef^  among  tbo  napers,  and  threw  down  a 
lighted  candlo,  which  consumed  the  almost  finished  lalnjurs 
of  somo  years.  Sir  Isaac  soon  returned,  and  beheld  with 
mortiAcation  his  irreparablo  loss ;  but,  with  his  usual  gen- 
tleness, he  only  exclaimed,  "  O  Diamond.  Diamond,  thou 
little  kuowest  the  mischief  thou  hast  done  T 


Mozart  had  §  great  regard  for  Haydn.  A  professor  of 
Vienna,  who  was  not  without  merit,  though  far  inferior  to 
Haydn,  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  searching  the  composi- 
tions of  the  latter,  for  all  the  little  inaccuracies  which  nii<rht 
have  crept  into  them.  Ho  often  came  to  sliow  Mozart 
symphonies,  or  quartetts.  of  Haydn's,  which  he  had  put 
into  score,  and  in  which  he  had,  hy  this  means,  discovered 
some  inadvertencies  of  style.  Mozart  always  endeavoured 
to  change  the  subject  of  conversation ;  at  last,  unable  any 
longer  to  restrain  himself,  "  Sir,"  said  he  to  him,  sharply; 
'*  if  you  and  I  were  both  melted  down  together,  we  should 
not  furnish  materials  for  one  Haydn." — Life  qf'Mgzart^ 

'  202—2 
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BAXGOR  CATHEDRAL.  [is  r.-prostiik-.I  as  the  olilrst  episcopal  sec  in  Wales; 

Bangor  is  a  dty  of  Carnarvon  shin-,  in  Nortli  Wuks,  |  its  cutlii-iiral.  wJiidi  is  ileilicated  to  St.  Daniel,  wa» 
situated  in  a  narrow  valley  between   two  riilges  of  r  fonndeil  about  the  year  .500  :  it  has  frequently  been 
Blst«  rock,  opcninfT  southward  towards  Snowdon,  and  ',  demulislied,  but  has  been  restored  by  the   liberality 
terminatiag  northward,  about  half  a  mile  fiinn  the  |  of  its  bishops,  deans,  and  the  neighbouring  laity, 
cathedral,  in  the  beautiful  bay  of  Beaumaris.     Bangor  i      Tlic  building  is  a  crueiform  embattled   structuie. 


principally  in  the  later  style  of  English  architecture, 
with  some  portions  of  the  decorated  style.  The 
tower  is  at  the  west  end,  and  is  low,  square,  and 
massive,  and  crowned  with  piauaclcs.  'liie  church 
Btands  Id  a  lai^e  open  space,  bounded  by  the  street 
on  one  side,  and    by  the  domain  of  the  bishop's 


palace  on  the  other.  The  interior  of  the  chnrch  is 
well  lighted,  by  ranges  of  six  windows  oa  each  side ; 
and  at  the  extremities  of  the  transepts  are  windowi 
of  large  dimensions,  and  of  good  proportion,  of  the 
later  or  Tudor  Gothic  :  there  are  also  good  window 
at  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  which  of  Iil« 
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years  have  1)66X1  considerably  enlai^d.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  six  obtusely-pointed  arches  resting  on 
octagonal  fluted  columns. 

The  body  of  the  church  has  been  separated  into 
two  places  of  worship.  The  character,  however,  of 
a  cathedral  church  has  been  kept  up,  as  far  as  was 
consistent  with  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  respective  congregations.  A 
portion  of  the  nave  is  divided  from  the  choir  by  the 
organ  and  its  gallery:  in  the  former,  parochial 
service  is  performed  in  the  Welsh  language ;  in  the 
latter,  choral  service  is  performed  in  the  English 
language.  Each  department  will  contain  about  seven 
hundred  persons,  and  it  is  a  source  of  no  small  grati- 
fication to  the  dean  and  chapter,  that  the  plans 
adopted  by  them,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  parish 
in  particular,  and  the  public  in  general,  (however  in 
part  regulated  by  peculiar  circumstances,)  have  met 
with  very  general  approbation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  present  church,  together 
with  the  tower,  was  built  in  the  year  1532,  as  appears 
by  the  following  inscription  at  the  west  end  : — 

Thomas  Skevingion,  Epiaoopus  Bangovio),  hoc  camparils 
et  Ecolesiam  fieri  fecit  Ann.  partus  vii^ginei  1632. 

There  are  but  few  monuments  in  this  church; 
none,  indeed,  which  are  remarkable  either  from  their 
antiquity  or  their  architecture.  Before  the  gpreat  re- 
pairs of  the  Cathedral  in  182<l,  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing years  ^,  some  of  these  monuments  were  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation  ^  some  nearly  buried  and  for- 
gotten ;  and  the  inscriptions  of  others  obliterated : 
Uiese,  however,  have  been  repaired  at  the  expense  of 
the  present  Dean,  the  inscriptions  restored,  and  the 
monuments  themselves  disposed  with  great  propriety 
on  the  walls  of  the  choir.  One  monument,  however, 
deserves  to  be  named,  an  ancient  tomb  which  pro- 
trudes into  the  churchyard  from  the  south  transept 
of  the  church.  This  tomb  within  the  church 
appears  as  a  sarcophagus,  ornamented  with  a  cro9s 
fieitry}  it  was  opened  in  the  year  1825,  and  in  it 
were  found  a  few  human  bones,  and  something 
bearing  the  appearance  of  a  decayed  coffin.  The 
situation  of  the  tomb  is  marked  by  a  crucifix  placed 
above,  and  a  memorial  erected  by  the  present  Dean, 
with  the  foUowing  inscription  :— 

The  body  which  lies  interred  within  this  wail,  in  a  stone  cofiu^ 

is  snpposed  to  bo  the  remains  of  Owen  Gwynedh, 

Sovereign  Prince  of  Wales.   Ue  reigned  32 

years,  and  died  a.d.  11S9. 

Both  this  prince,  and  hi  3  brother  Cadwallader,  each 
of  whom  are  represented  in  history  as  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  courage,  humanity,  and  courteous 
manners,  were  buried  in  this  Catlicdral  church.  Their 
father,  GryfFydth  ap  Cynan,  the  last  sovereign  known 
by  the  title  of  King  of  Wales,  overthrew  Trahaem  ap 
Caradoc,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
A.D.  1 079.  He  was  afterwards  taken  by  treachery,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  at  Chester  twelve  years;  he 
escaped,  recovered  the  entire  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, reigned  fifty-seven  years,  and  died  in  his  83rd 
year  :  he  was  buried  near  the  great  altar,  which,  with 
the  larger  part  of  the  fabric,  was  destroyed  during 
the  insurrection  of  Owen  Glendwr,  about  1 404.  The 
present  church  was  erected  about  1496,  by  Henry 
Dean,  who  was  at  that  time  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
lord -justice,  and  lord-chancellor  of  Ireland)  in  1500, 

*  The  cost  of  these,  including  the  rebuilding  and  restoration  of  the 
decayed  parts  of  the  fabric,  the  internal  arrangements  for  DiTine 
serrice,  the  ornaments,  furniture,  &c.,  amounted  to  about  60002., 
which  sum  was  obtained  from  the  following  sources.  2000^  from  the 
funds  of  the  church  Itself*,  about  1000<.  from  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  bisbo|»,  dean,  and  othei  members  of  the  Cathedral ; 
2502.  from  the  Church  Building  Society »  and  the  remainder  from  per- 
sons connected  with  the  ^ocese  and  city  of  Bangor;  and  from  other 
liberal  indiTidaali  amengrt  the  laity  and  clergy* 


bishop  of  Salisbury  >   and  in    1501,  arthbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

The  chapter-room  is  spacious  and  handsome,  and 
contains  the  portraits  of  the  former  bishops  of 
Bangor,  and  also,  a  good  library  of  books  of  divinity. 
In  this  library  there  is  one  book  of  considerable  value 
and  in  good  preservation;  it  belonged  to  Bishop 
Anian,  who  sat  in  this  see  about  the  year  1268,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  prelate  who  christened  Edward  the 
Second  in  Carnarvon  Castle,  April  25th,  1284.  This 
book  contains  the  offices  according  to  the  use  of 
Bangor ;  and  is  a  missal  with  its  rubric,  and  several 
offices  set  to  music;  the  notes  are  of  the  ancient 
square  character. 

It  is  well  known  that  before  the  Reformation,  the 
churches  of  this  kingdom  were  permitted  to  adopt 
any  of  the  then  prescribed  forms  of  service  called 
Uses.  These  Uses  are  recited  in  the  preface  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  and  are  thus 
declared  to  be  abolished  : — 

And  as  heretofore  there  has  been  great  diversity  in  saying 
and  singing  in  churches  within  this  realm,  some  following 
Salisbui^  Use,  some  Hereford  Use,  and  some  the  Use  of  Ban- 
gor, and  some  of  York,  some  of  Lincoln ;  now,  from  hence- 
forUi,  all  the  whole  realm  shall  have  hnt  one  Use. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope,  and  shall  be  the  last 
prayer  of  him  who  has  compiled  these  remarks, 
(and  who  has  in  part  conducted  the  sacred  services  in 
this  church,)  that  the  same  sacred  services  may  be 
reiterated  within  these  venerable  walls  until  the  choirs 
of  earth  and  heaven  shall  meet  before  the  throne  of 
God,  and  when  both  these  shall  be  as  ''  One,  and 
make  one  sound  to  be  heard  ui  praising  and  thanking 
the  Lord." 

The  total  length  of  the  Gathedral  is .    .  220  feet. 
Length  of  the  nave    ••••...  140     „ 

Width  of  ditto SO     „ 

Height  of  ditto 30     „ 

Length  of  transepts 96     „ 

Width  of  ditto 32     ,. 


A  CONTINUAL  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  is  the  hest  and 
only  restraint  from  vice ;  the  strongest  and  most  encou- 
raging motive  to  virtue. — ^Wooan. 

Hs  that  comes  to  seek  after  knowledge  with  a  mind  to 
scorn  and  censure,  shall  he  sure  to  find  matter  enough  for 
his  humour,  but  none  for  his  instruction. — Lord  Bacon. 


The  hest  ground  untilled,  soonest  runs  out  into  rank  weeds. 
A  man  of  knowledge  that  is  either  negligent  or  uneor* 
rectcd,  cannot  but  grow  wild  and  godless. — Bishop  Hall. 

A  cheerful  spirit  constitutes  a  very  material  part  of  the  duty 
of  a  Christian.  It  recommends  religion  to  the  world  in 
ecneral,  and  it  gives  a  brightness  and  a  charm  to  domestic 
Ufe.  Piety  with  her  skull  and  cross-bones — her  hair-cloth, 
scourges,  and  tearful  countenance,  was  a  very  repulsive 
personage ;  but  Piety  with  her  gentle  silver  tones  of  kind- 
ness, her  hand  of  helpfulness,  her  glad  smile,  and  eyes  full 
of  grateful  hope,  fixed  on  heaven,  is  attractive  and  beautiful. 
CheerAilness  ought  to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  Christian 
piety. — Private  Life. 

Op  him  to  whom  much  is  given  much  shall  be  required.— 
Those  whom  God  has  favoured  with  superior  faculties,  and 
made  eminent  for  quickness  of  intontion  and  accuracy  of 
distinction,  will  certainly  be  regarded  as  culpable  in  his 
eye  for  defects  and  deviations,  which  in  souls  less  en- 
lightened may  be  guiltless.  But  surely  none  can  think 
without  horror  on  that  man's  condition,  who  has  been  more 
wicked  in  proportion  as  he  had  more  means  of  excelling  in 
virtue,  and  used  the  light  imparted  from  heaven  only  to 
embellish  folly,  and  shM  lustre  upon  crimes  and  infidelity. 
— Db.  Johnson. 

Thosb  who  are  sensible  of  the  true  enjoyments  of  life,  and 
have  the  sourcea  of  them  in  their  own  breast,  will  know 
the  value  of  being  cheaply  pleated.*— Dakbt. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
The  fnllnwing  abstract  of  r  recent  Report  made  by 
Ac  National    School    Socikty,   furnishes   some 
very  interesting  infurmatioa  on  the  important  subject 
of  national  educatiun. 

AmiilKt  the  interestinff  erenti  whicli  have  suceessivcly 
•nf>a[;cd  tlio  attention  of  tlie  C.mraitlee  of  llic  Nalional 
Society,  liiey  have  scld<im  slopped  to  take  a  full  survi-y  of 
the  Rfcat  work  whii-h  tliey  are  engmed  in  acconitilishing ; 
and  Ihey  have  never  been  able  to  alTord  Iho  public  a  rom- 
pletc  view  of  Iho  stale  of  educaliun  aiiiida  ibo  whole 
population  for  whith  they  aro  concerned.  Thi*  task  tlicy 
pmpose,  in  Bome  decree,  to  effect  in  Iho  prcicnt  Report. 
The  means  by  wliicli  they  liavo  eiiileavoiired  to  inipiove 
and  to  extend  the  system  of  jiopular  education  will  thus  be 
brought  under  notice,  previously  to  inquiring  into  the  work 
vhieh  has  been,  and  that  which  remains  to  be  arcompliKliud. 

With  reference  to  the  first  object,  the  roeaiurei  adopted 
Ibr  improving  irhools,  it  is  well-known  that  tlie  roniiniitee 
from  the  Hrit  held  out  their  model  and  training  institution, 
the  central  school,  as  the  source  from  which  the  priticipal 
iniprovemenis  in  national  education  were  to  How.  It  was 
not  BO  much  for  the  piirimsc  of  inslruclinn  a  number  of 
children,  as  Ibr  benefitinE  other  seliools  tbrouHhout  the 
kingdom,  that  this  cstabli^inient  was  to  he  maintained.  It 
was  desiuned  to  exhibit  the  system  of  mutual  instruction 
by  the  scholars — to  show  how  it  might  be  carried  into 
operation  among  very  large  numbers  of  children — and  to 
furniah  a  nlnco  where  adult  persons  might  be  trained  and 
disciplined  in  the  mcrbanical  arrangements  necessary  to 
this  end,  and  also  in  those  more  important  qualiflcationi 
which  aro  esaenlial  to  every  teacher  under  tho  national 
church.  From  the  first,  a  sub-committee  was  formed  to 
watch  over  this  institution,  and  see  that  it  really  accom- 
plished the  purposes  for  which  it  wai  cutftbllshed,  and  the 
committee  are  enabled  to  report  as  the  total  result  of  this 
portinn  of  their  latiours,  that  2102  adult  persons  have  been 
trained  in  their  central  school,  and  C84  schooU  have  been 
organized  by  the  assistance  of  such  persons  previous  to 
their  being  provided  with  appointments*. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  metropolis  that  the  principle 
of  the  central  school  system  has  been  applied.  Among 
the  method*  pursued  fur  the  improving  uf  schools,  coil- 
sidcrablo  attention  is  due  to  the  diocesan  and  district 
societies,  which  are  acting  in  this  and  some  other  respects, 
on  the  plan  of  the  parent  institution,  in  different  parts  of 
England  and  Wales.  There  arc  at  this  present  time  sixty 
of  such  associations  engaged  in  promoting  in  the  imme- 
diate splierc  of  tbeir  operatiuiis,  the  sanio  schemes  nliicli 
the  lociety  itself  it  advocating  throughout  the  whole 
eeuntry.  Under  the  super intendenca  of  theie  bodies,  there 
are  fortj-lhree  central  schools,  which  exhibit  the  national 
system  with  more  or  less  exactness,  and  serve  to  stimulate 
the  country  schools  to  greater  activity  and  energy  than  the 
teachers,  without  such  a  specimen  in  their  neighbourhood, 
might  be  generally  disposed  to  exert.  These  schools  also 
servo  for  the  training  of  such  persocis  as  arc  unable  to  come 
to  London,  of  whom  above  eooo  have  been  specifically 
reported  to  this  society  as  having  been  so  trained. 

Whatever  else  may  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  sub. 
sidiary  encouragement,  the  system  of  upholdicig  model 
■chools,  of  training  teachers,  and  of  visiting  the  institu- 
tions, is  the  principal  cause  to  which,  under  the  Divine 
blessing, tho  Society's  prosperity  may  be  traced,  ond  on  the 
continuance  nf  which  it  mu»t  mainly  depend. 

But  a  conviction  of  this  truth  has  not  kept  the  committee 
from  prosecuting  and  promoting,  to  tlio  utmost  of  their 
ability,  the  direct  extension  of  schools.  They  have  not 
merely  endeavoured  to  bring  existing  institutions  under 
their  own  system  of  management,  but  tlicy  have  been 
directly  instrumenlal  in  forming  new  schoiils.  For  ibis 
purpose  tbey  have  from  the  first  acted  on  the  principle  of 
raising  and  distributing  sums  of  money  to  create  and  sti- 
mulate local  c<mtributions  for  creeling  school-rooms ;  and 
have  circulated  information  in  regard  to  building  and  fitting 
up  school-rooms,  anil  establishing  schools. 

From  year  to  year  an  account  has  been  rendered  to  the 
public  ot^  the  beneficial  results  of  their  exertions  in  this 
way ;  and  they  have  recently  had  the  satiafaclion  of  per- 

*  Anong  these  w«t>,  Teachers'ttceived  on  probaliau  at  their  omi 
t«lueit.ll78:-TB«th«ts  received  Lnio  tulninB  from  local  sibooli, 
967 :— Icacher*  provided  wilb  penninent  lituiuaiii,  933.— Tea<:liBri 
u  tiiuuBi  Mat  out  for  the  ttmpoiirf  ebarse  of  sclioali,  flW. 


ceiving  tliat  their  own  plan  of  operations  was  deemed 
worthy  of  ibe  sanction  of  the  legislature,  and  selccieil  ai 
the  principle  upon  which  grants  of  public  money  slieuld  be 
distributed  in  furtherance  of  education.  The  succour  el 
I'arliument  now  referred  to  hai  in  some  ineasure  relieved 
the  fundi  of  the  wciely  from  a  weight  and  pressure  which 
they  were  growing  unei|uul  to  bear,  and  the  grants  of  the 
committee  during  the  last  year  have  in  consequence  beea 
happily  confined  much  u'ltAin  their  average  amount;— a 
sum  of  ZiiSl.  has  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  diretl 
demand  upon  them.  But  the  extent  of  the  society's  graal) 
must  not  be  made  a  critorion  of  the  progress  of  nalional 
sehiwts  during  Iho  year ;  on  tho  contrary,  the  funds  dittrt. 
buted  by  tlie  Lonl's  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  ihi 
applications  which  the  committee  have  been  called  upon  t« 
triinsniit  and  recommend  in  that  quarter,  and  not  tbeir 
own  grants,  have  now  become  the  correct  measure  on  ihii 
important  subji-cl,  and  nevvr  was  there  a  time  when  lb> 
commiltcc  hadamore  natisfaclory  statement  to  make  ODiht 
progress  of  schonlg.  Since  the  lust  anniversary  meeting,  liw 
second  grant  of 'iO.OIiUl.  has  been  appropriated;  audtbi 
Lonls  of  the  Treasury  (being  unable  to  meet  the  wbole 
demand  which  was  made  upon  their  funds)  adopttd 
two  principles  of  distribution,  the  first  having  reference  to 
the  smallness  of  the  amount  which  was  solicited  at  iheic 
hands;  ond  the  second  to  the  extent  of  the  population  froni 
which  tho  application  came.  Upon  these  two  principH 
122  cases,  transmitted  through  the  Society,have  been  sal:s 
ficd ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  parliamentary  vote  assigned 
for  their  use,  amounts  to  13,Giaf.  But  applications  from 
89  places  fur  8.(114/.  still  remained  undisposed  of  wbentbii 
decision  of  the  Treasury  was  announced;  and,  includiDg 
the  applications  which  have  been  subsequently  laid  befiM 
their  lordships,  the  society  is  at  this  time  a  petitioner  upi.li 
the  public  funds  to  the  extent  of  S0,904l.  A  ^raot  fnin 
tlio  Treasury  to  this  amount  would  secure  an  immediule 
outlay  of  aboro  IJU.OOI)'.,  in  building  school -rooms,  acd 
providing  accommodation  In  213  places  for  31,375  rhi1di«D, 
A  few  years  since  the  Committee  had  a  fair  opportuuitj 
of  judging  of  the  actual  fruits  which  had  been  reaped  ften 
the  funds  they  had  collected  and  distributed  tbemiehei. 
It  then  appeared  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  reslnia 
their  grants,  on  an  average,  nithiu  the  limit  of  one-fuortb 
of  the  uulluy  which  was  required  to  be  made ;  and  a  tab- 
Ecqiicnt  examination  of  their  proceedings   has  shown I'mt 


ilcd)  a  hitle  more  than  £loa.0nO: 
added  above  £-20,000  voted  by  the  several  District  Societii* 
throughout  the  country,  in  furtherance  of  the  saioe  work. 
And  this  expenditure,  upon  Iho  principle  just  meniioeol 
(aided  during  tho  two  last  years  by  tlie  ParliamentMy 
bounty),  has  secured  a  total  outlay  in  building  coniidrr 
ably  exceeding  half  a  million  of  money.  This  is  iaite- 
pendent  of  the  occasional  assistance  given  to  Scboeli  ft* 
tho  training  of  Masters,  and  on  other  accounts,  and  uIm 
of  a  very  large  number  of  National  Schools,  which  ha>« 
been  cstablislied  and  provided  with  school-rooms  by  pciiiU 
pcrioiis,  and  of  many  endowed  schools,  which  have  been 
enlarged  and  thrown  open  to  the  public  by  Iho  trustee). 

Sucli  is  tlio  result  of  the  exertions  mado  directly  fi-r  lY.' 
extending  of  schooLs  by  means  of  the  sociely's  pwtt- 
Tlio  real  effect  of  the  measures  will  lie  best  under>ioad 
from  the  matter  which  was  next  proposed  for  observitiou. 
namely,  the  degree  to  which  the  instruction  of  the  chiiibcn 
of  Iho  labouring  classes  lias  been  cfi\;cted — the  work  J 
uducutiou  which  has  been  accomplished. 

A  very  few  observations,  founded  upon  a  document  "f 
authority,  may  be  sufficient  to  determine  this  point.  I'i* 
known  that  in  1833  circnlors  were  issued  from  the  olEi**! 
the  Sccreury  of  State  fur  the  Home  Department,  ta  ibc 
overseers  throughout  tlie  kingdom,  in  onler  to  ascettjin 
the  actual  amount  of  children  under  oilucaiion.  T''' 
volumes  of  an  abstract,  formed  out  of  the  re)dies  fn>m  31 
counties  of  England,  containing  a  population  of  l(i.n7,SM 
souls,  have  just  appeared.  This  is  a  very  little  less  Lh)i> 
three- fourths  of  the  kingdom;  and.  if  an  average  be  hTfii 
from  this  large  proportion,  it  will  appear  that  the  tijul 
numlier  uf  children  (including  the  returns  of  endu*'^ 
schools,  infant  schools,  villaee  aud  preparatory  schoili,  v>' 
every  kind  of  week-day  school,)  who  aro  receiving  diJf 
instruction,  is  about  ], 277,000,  and  the  total  number  rc- 
cciiiiig  Sunday  instruction  is  about  1,948,000.  But  uafct- 
tunately  the  abstract  does  not  enter  snCBciently  into  peiti- 
culars,  to  make  it  appeu  to  what  axtnit  dapliicaM  ecUi* 
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have  occurred  in  reprd  to  the  daily  and  the  Sunday-ichool 
returns ;  and  all  which  can  be  stQto<l  on  this  matter  amounts 
to  tliis,  viz.,  that  in  the  returns  of  the  33  counties,  there  nrc 
comprised  115,305  daily  scholars,  who  are  also  Sunday 
scholars,  and  are  known  to  create  duplicate  entries ;  and 
3-1,050  Sunday  scholars  in  places  which  have  no  other 
school,  and  cannot  produce  auplicate  entries.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  have  not  any  sufficient  data  for  ascer- 
taining the  exact  amount  of  children  now  under  a  course 
of  instruction  in  £ni;land  and  Wales.  The  gross  total  of 
these  scholars,  according  to  the  abstract,  must  be  some- 
trhere  between  the  amount  of  Sunday  scholars  (1,548.000), 
and  the  joint  amount  of  Sunday  scholars  and  daily  scholars 
(2,825,000),  diminished  by  the  daily  scholars  comprised 
and  reported  in  the  Sunday-school  returns. 

The  circumstance  which  must  be  chiefly  gratifying  to 
the  friends  of  the  National  Society  is  this,  viz.,  that  whilst 
the  abstract  states  the  gross  increase  of  schools  between 
the  years  1818,  when  the  last  Parliamentary  inquiry  was 
made,  and  1835,  to  have  been,  in  the  33  counties,  1,276, 70G 
out  of  2,014,144,  or  somewhat  above  100  per  cent.,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  accounts  of  the  society,  at  the  same 
mtenal,  shows  that  National  Schools  have  been  advancing 
at  the  rate  of  above  300  per  cent.  In  fact,  that  the  work 
of  education  in  the  society's  hands  has  been  carried  for- 
ward with  an  acceleration  three  times  greater  than  that 
created  by  the  exertions  of  the  public  at  large. 

But  great  as  the  progress  of  schools  has  been,  and  much 
as  the  public  have  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  result,  a 
frreat  deal  more  remains  to  be  done.  Tliere  are  yet  mul- 
titudes of  populous  and  other  places  to  be  provided  with 
schools,  being  utterly  destitute  of  any  means  of  instruction 
for  the  children  of  the  poor ;  there  are  also  many  in  which 
the  means  of  education  greatly  needs  to  be  enlarged ;  and 
others,  again,  in  which  the  character  and  description  of 
the  education  given  requires  to  be  materially  improved. 

The  Committee  consider  that  their  promise,  voluntarily 
given  to  the  public  in  a  Report  four  years  ago,  on  behalf  of 
the  manufacturing,  mining,  and  populous  districts  of  the 
country,  is  as  yet  but  very  partially  Ailfilled.  Several 
schools  have,  indeed,  been  subseauently  established  in 
those  parts,  many  applications  in  their  behalf  are  before 
the  Treasury  at  the  present  time,  and  a  specific  application 
has  been  addressed  to  most  of  the  populous  parishes 
throughout  the  kingdom  within  the  last  year  ;  but,  in  the 
important  places  to  which  they  allude,  a  great  deal  remains 
to  be  done ;  and  they  can  only  refer  to  their  former  state- 
ment for  the  methods  by  which  it  must  of  necessity  be 
effected,  if  ever  it  is  to  be  accomplished. 

The  Parliamentary  Abstract  of  Education  shows  that  in 
le^irard  to  places  which  are  of  less  consequence  in  respect  of 
population,  but  which  excite  a  high  degree  of  sympathy  in 
every  Christian  mind,  ignorance  prevails  to  a  very  grievous 
extent.  From  this  document  it  appears  that  there  are 
upwards  of  two  thousand  places  (consisting  of  the  smaller 
parishes,  separate  townships,  or  hamlets,  and  extra-paro- 
chial places,  with  populations  varying  from  fifty  and  a 
hundred  souls  and  upwards  to  a  considerable  amount)  in 
which  there  does  not  exist  a  single  school  of  any  kind.  To 
these,  it  will  be  an  especial  object  of  the  Committee  to 
devote  its  attention  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  and 
to  circulate  such  information  as  may  show  in  what  manner 
the  local  wants  may  be  remedied. 

Next,  there  are  places  in  which  the  means  of  education 
require  to  be  enlarged.  It  has  been  publicly  noticed  in 
this  place  before,  that  in  consequence  of  the  votes  in  Par- 
liament, the  committee  has  been  enabled  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  its  operations — that  its  labours  are  no  longer 
restrained  to  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  four- 
teen years,  and  that  infant-schools  and  Sunday-schools  for 
those  who  are  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  Sunday  and 
daily  school  have  now  become  the  object  of  its  benevolent 
regards 

And,  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  in  this  account  of 
its  responsibilities,  is  the  condition  of  those  schools  in  which 
the  character  of  the  education  given  to  the  children  requires 
to  be  improved.  But  this  is  an  object  which  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  plans  thai 
were  fir»t  described  in  connexion  with  the  training  system, 
the  central  school,  and  the  mtluence  of  the  district  societies, 
according  to  tho  particular  knowledge  and  opportunities 
vhich  tb^ir  officers,  more  than  the  parent  society  itself, 
must  often  enjoy.  With  tho  pressure  upon  its  own  re- 
loarees  fbr  aid  in  huQding  school-rooms,  nothing  material, 
M  a  MtioDsl  measure^  can  be  done  by  the  society  towards 


the  maintaining  of  schools,  or  the  improvement  of  the 
salaries  of  those  who  are  employed  to  train  and  teach  tho 
young ;  and  yet  it  is  plainly  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a 
class  of  persons  of  superior  abilities,  and  capable  of  filling 
situations  which  are  remunerated  with  better  salaries, 
should  renounce  such  opportunities  of  temporal  advantage, 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  arduous  duties  of  a  parochial 
school.  The  difficulty  always  experienced  by  the  soeiety 
has  been  that  of  providing  salaries  for  teachers,  not  that  of 
finding  well-educated  persons  who  were  willing  to  enter 
into  training,  and  devote  their  time  to  tho  education  of  the 
young.  Such  persons  are  never  wanting  where  adequate 
salaries  are  provided.  But,  if  the  qualifications  and  abuities 
of  teachers  were  to  be  raised  by  means  of  any  system  of 
training.  Without  at  the  same  time  raising  the  remunera- 
tion which  they  receive,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  experi- 
ment would  proportionably  benefit  the  schools.  The  temp- 
tation to  accept  the  same  or  a  better  reward  for  some  other 
employment,  at  a  more  easy  rate  of  exertion,  would  be  con- 
stantly diminishing  the  numbers  of  those  who  had  been 
prepared,  with  much  expense  and  care,  for  the  business  of 
superintending  schools.  And  this  view  of  the  subject  is 
not  merely  theoretical,  but  it  has  been  found  to  exist  in 
practice ;  and  within  the  last  few  years  persons  who  have 
been  sent  to  London,  at  the  expense  of  the  managers  of 
country  schools,  have,  after  making  considerable  progress 
in  the  central  school,  relinquished  their  situations  for  others 
of  higher  value,  for  which  they  had  been  rendered  compe- 
tent by  the  training  and  instruction  which  thev  had  there 
received.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  other  evidence 
calculated  to  establish  the  same  conclusion. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  increased  pecuniary  remuneration, 
or  the  other  advantages  afforded  to  teachers  of  schools,  in 
connexion  with  the  instruction  which  they  may  obtain  at 
the  central  school,  that  the  committee  must  look  for  the 
means  of  bringing  them  up  to  that  standard  of  attainment 
and  station  in  society  which  it  is  so  plainly  desirable  that 
they  should  hold.  With  a  few  suggestions  on  this  import- 
ant subject,  and  in  explanation  of  their  opinion  as  to  the 
methods  which  would  tend  most  effectually  to  raise  the 
character  of  school- masters  throughout  the  country,  the 
committee  will  now  conclude,  and  leave  the  subject  to  the 
mature  consideration  and  benevolent  feelings  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  same  cause  with  themselves. 

Something  towards  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  the 
better  remuneration  of  the  masters,  may  often  be  effected 
by  requiring  (where  the  plan  has  not  been  already  adopted) 
small  weekly  payments  for  the  education  which  is  bestowed. 
Something  may  also  occasionally  be  effected  by  applying 
towards  the  support  and  encouragement  of  schools  any  small 
bequests  and  charitable  endowments,  which  may  be  left  at 
the  discretion  of  the  clergy  or  others,  without  a  specific 
appropriation  to  any  particular  use.  How  much  may  bo 
accomplished  this  way  by  friendly  representations  will  be 
best  conceived  when  it  is  known  that  out  of  300  applica- 
tions for  aid  in  building  schools,  which  have  been  last 
received  by  the  committee,  there  are  58  cases  in  which  an 
arrangement,  such  as  is  hero  contemplated,  has  been 
brouglit  about ;  and  endowments,  though  generally  of  a 
small  amount,  ha\^  been  applied  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. But  the  measure  most  capable  of  being  generally 
adopted,  and  which  carries  with  it  advantages  far  exceeding 
the  mere  increase  of  salary,  or  pecuniary  advantage  to  be 
gained  for  the  schoolmaster,  is  the  building  of  a  dwelling- 
house  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  and 
connecting  with  it  a  garden  sufficient  for  the  master's  use, 
and,  where  possible,  for  that  of  the  children  also.  This 
measure,  which  in  its  fViHest  extent  can  only  be  accom- 
plished in  country  places,  it  is  not.  unfortunately,  in  the 
power  of  the  committee  to  nromote  in  any  degree  at  present 
by  means  of  pecuniary  aid ;  nor  has  Parliament  hitherto 
extended  its  assistance  to  any  portion  of  this  scheme,  tho 
whole  of  which  so  eminently  deserves  attention.  But  the 
committee  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  this 
species  of  support  and  endowment  (which  is  now  provided 
only  to  a  limited  extent)  will  be  attached  to  a  very 
great  number  of  the  National  Schools;  and  the  settled 
residence  of  the  school-masters  and  mistresses  in  tlib  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  school-room,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  children  whom  it  is  their  business  to  train,  will  be 
generally  secured. 

A  LIFE  of  active  exertion,  of  well-regulated  energy;  an 
bumble  mind,  and  a  heart  of  faith  and  love,  will  convert  the 
mountain  of  misery  into  a  peaceful  valley .——JPftvoif  L{fi* 
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PROVERBS  VII. 

71.  CARtwillkiila  Cat. 

*'  And  yet/*  observes  Ray,  "  a  cat  is  said  to  have 
nine  lives.**  fie  also  quotes  a  Latin  sentence,  signifying: 
**  Care  turns  folks  f^ray;'*  so  that  we  may  take  this  proverb 
as  reproving  a  spirit  of  despondency,  which  refuses  to  bear 
up,  and  is  ready  to  sink  under  adversity.  We  all  know 
^t  the  lot  of  man,  during  the  short  time  he  has  to  live 
here,  is  subject  to  trouble.  *'  You  may  as  soon,**  says  the 
author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  **  separate  weight 
from  lead,  heat  from  fire,  moistness  from  water,  and  bright- 
ness from  the  sun,  as  misery,  discontent,  care,  calamity, 
and  danger  from  man."  But  though  this  is  true,  there  is 
a  way  of  undergoing  trials,  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to 
bear  them :  and  the  same  word  of  Scripture  which  recog- 
nises the  dominion  of  affliction,  abounds  in  such  precepts 
as  these; — Fret  not  thyself.  Be  careful  for  nothtng,  and 
moreover  opens  to  us  the  means  of  help  and  comfort.  It  is 
recorded  or  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  the  most  sagacious 
oounsellor  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  our  sovereigns,  that  he  put 
off  his  cares  with  his  clothes;  and  used  to  say  as  he  laid 
his  cloak  and  doublet  by  his  bed-side  ut  ni^ht,  "  Lie  there, 
luy  Lord  Keeper."  The  next  proverb  will  follow  very 
appropriately; 

72.  What  cant  he  cured  must  he  endured. 

The  truth  and  force  of  this  homely  sentence  are  so 
evident  to  all,  that  we  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it,  particu- 
larly as  the  duty  of  patience,  which  it  recommends,  was 
urged  in  a  former  paper*.  But  an  illustration  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  our  readers.  Among  the  Emblems  by  Grorgb 
AViTHER,  (a  pleasing  book  from  which  we  have  made  oc- 
casional extracts,)  is  one  representing  a  Squirrel,  cheerfully 
engaged  at  her  meal  in  a  wood,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
rain  which  is  pelting  upon  her  from  the  dark  and  heavy 
clouds  over  head.  In  another  corner  of  the  print,  however, 
the  sky  looks  bright  and  fair:  the  motto  round  the  emblem 
is  Durabo,  i.e.  **l  will  endure.**  Above  it  is  this  couplet; — 

With  patience  I  the  storm  sustaine. 
For  sunshine  still  doth  follow  raine. 

Tlie  metrical  illustration  with  which  it  is  '*  quickened,** 
runs  thus: 

The  little  Squirrel  hath  no  other  food 
Than  that  which  Nature*8  thrifty  hand  proWdes ; 

And  in  purveying  up  and  down  the  wood. 
She  many  cold  wet  stormes  for  that  abides. 

She  lies  not  heartless  in  her  mossie  dray. 
Nor  feareth  to  adventure  through  the  raine. 

But  skippeth  out  and  beares  it  as  she  may. 
Until  the  season  waxeth  calme  againe. 

Right  thus  have  I  and  others  often  fared. 

For,  when  we  first  into  the  world  were  brought. 
We  found  but  little  for  our  use  prepared. 

Save  that  which  by  hard  labour  must  be  sought* 
In  many  storms  unheeded,  we  are  fain 

To  seeke  out  needful  things ;  and  smilingly 
To  jest  at  what  some  others  would  complaine. 

That  none  might  laugh  at  our  necessity. 

Yet  by  enduring  we  outlived  the  blast,  &c. 

The  Arabs  have  a  sensible  saying  addressed  to  persons 
who  are  foolish  enough  to  fall  out  with  life ;  advising  them 
to  be  patient,  and  not  to  despond,  as  it  may  be  considered 
certain  that  circumstances  will  change  for  the  better :  it 
is  this, — 

73.  Live,  thou  ass,  till  the  Clovkr  sprouts  up  ! 

74.  How  can  the  Cat  help  it,  if  the  maid  be  a  fool? 

"  Not  setting  up  things  securely  out  of  her  reach,*' 
says  Rav.  It  teaches  persons  to  take  due  care  of  property 
intrusted  to  them,  lest  the  blame  of  its  loss  lie  at  their  door. 
Here,  too,  we  may  quote  an  Arabic  proverb  from  Burck- 
hardt's  collection : — 

75.  They  trusted  the  keys   of  the  pigeon-house  to 
the  Cat. 

In  Egypt,  observes  Burckhardt,  the  pigeon-houses 
are  built  in  the  shape  of  small  towers. 

76.  WIio  shall  bell  the  Cat  ? 

This  metaphorical  proverb  may  bo  called  a  fable 
abridged;  for  it  contains  the  point  of  one.  The  Mice 
held  a  consultation  how  to  secure  themselves  from  the 

•  See  Saturday  Magasins,  Vol.  V.,  p.  62. 


Cat,  when  it  was  agreed  to  hang  a  bell  about  ber  neck, 
so  as  to  give  warning  when  she  was  near;  but,  alas! 
when  this  was  resolved,  they  were  as  far  from  their  aim 
as  ever,  for  then  came  the  question,— Who  sliall  do  it? 
which  may  fairly  be  put  to  those  who  pretcriba  ifl^onibie 
or  chimerical  means  for  effecting  any  ooject. 

77.  Charity  begins  at  home. 

Here  is  a  maxim  which  is  often  repeated,  thougfi 
sometimes  indiscreetly,  there  being  two  ways  of  taking  it. 
Properly  used,  the  principle  it  inculcates  is  an  excellent 
one ;  abused  it  would  appear  to  sanction  selfishness.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  are  instructed  by  an  Apostle,  first  to 
extend  our  charity  at  home ;  and  that  if  any  one  provide 
not  for  his  own  kindred,  and  for  those  of  his  own  house,  as 
parents  or  children,  he  lives  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to 
the  Christian  faith,  that  he,  in  effect,  denies  it,  and  is 
worse  than  an  mfidel.  '*  Indeed,**  says  Archbishop  Seeker, 
**  Nature  as  well  as  Christianity  enjoins  this  domestic  datj 
so  strongly,  that  the  whole  world  cries  out  Shame  where  it 
is  neglected.**  Tliat  man,  therefore,  deser\*es  censure,  who^ 
intent  on  the  interests  of  others,  disregards  his  own.  The 
astrologer  who  was  looking  at  the  stars,  and  telling  the 
fortunes  of  his  neighbours,  did  not  see  the  pit  which  lay 
at  his  feet,  and  into  which  he  fell.  It  is  well  to  do  a  good 
turn  to  a  stranger,  or  even  to  an  enemy,  but  **  not  to  bulge 
our  own  vessel  in  attempting  to  raise  that  of  our  neigh- 
bour," as  the  following  story  from  iCsop  may  show.  •*  A 
wolf  that  lay  licking  his  wounds,  and  extremely  faint  and 
ill  from  the  bite  of  a  dog,  called  out  to  a  sheep  passing  by, 
'  Hark'ye,  friend,  if  you  would  but  help  me  to  a  sup  of 
water  out  of  yonder  brook,  I  would  manage,  myself,  to  get 
something  to  eat.*  *  Yes,*  said  the  sheep,  '  1  make  no 
doubt  of  it ;  but  when  I  bring  you  drink,  my  carcase  shall 
serve  you  for  meat.*  *' 

So  iar  the  right  and  reasonable  application  of  the  sen- 
tence; but  those  who  use  it  sarcastically  with  regard  to 
another,  or  facetiously  in  respect  to  any  act  of  thmr  own. 
often  imply  something  selfish,  which  goes  to  the  shuHiJig 
out  of  compassion,  (1  John  iii.  17.)  Charity,  if  so  it  can 
be  called,  in  such  a  case,  ending  as  well  as  hegiumimg  si 
home,  I.  e.  in  self  Bacon  says,  **  It  is  a  poor  centre 
of  a  man*s  actions,  himself:  and  it  does  not  ordinanlj 
succeed  well  with  such  persons;  for  as  they  have  iJI 
their  lives  sacrificed  to  themselves,  the}  becoipe  in  the  end 
sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  whose  wings  they 
thought  by  their  self-^iisdom  to  have  pinirned.** 

78.  Hasty  Climbers  have  sudden  fallt, 

**  Those,**  says  Ray,  **  that  rise  suddenly  team  s 
mean  condition  to  great  estate  or  dignity,  do  often  frU 
more  suddenly,  as  I  might  easily  instance  in  many  eooit- 
favourites;  and  there  is  reason  for  it;  becaoae  such  a 
speedy  advancement  is  apt  to  beget  pride,  and  ooniequeotly 
folly  in  them,  and  envy  in  others,  which' mml  needs  Hv- 
cipitate  them.  Sudden  changes  to  extraordiiiittjr  food  or 
bad  fortune  are  apt  to  turn  men*s  brains.**  *.  . 

In  the  Grey  Cap  for  a  Green  Head  is  tb*  Ubnrini^ 
remark  "  Babel's  projectors,  seeking  a  name,  Ibdnd  foa* 
fusion ;  and  Icarus,  by  tlying  too  high,  melted  his  vaxea 
wings  and  fell  into  the  sea.**  Gray  expresses  the  idei 
very  finely 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 
Then  hurl  the  wretch  from  high. 

To  bitter  scorn  a  sacrifice. 
And  grinning  infamy ! 

79.  Count  not  your  Chickens  before  they  are  hsteUl; 

Or,  according  to  a  Latin  adage,  Do  not  sound  fi^ 
triumph  before  you've  got  the  victory.  We  need  not  dirdi 
on  this,  as  the  substance  of  it  will  be  found  in  our  fourth 
paper  of  Proverbs.  (37.) 


80.  He  that  leaves  Certainty,  and  sticks  to  ehs»ct, 
When  fools  pipe,  he  may  dance  f. 

This  proverb,  which  teaches  people  to  know  n^^ 
they  are  well  off,  and  to  be  careful  how  they  part  with> 
certain  advantage  for  the  uncertain  pr««pect  of  somethiDf 
better,  is  fully  treated  of  in  Paper  III.,  25. 

t  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  199. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  HIGH  LANDS  AND  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND, 

FAur  Tin:  ::>u  isth. 


ORKNEY;    SANDWUK  ;    lIDl'rATK'V. 
(A.  I'.   H-7    S  '■ 
I  FOUND  at  the  iiiM  at   Sir..!nri<->  i!  <•  .-.j.t.iiii  c!"  :i  {r.ili.ij: 
ves>cl,  \v\u«:li  ha-l  jusl  jjrriv. -1  Ii'mH  i)    i-  .■•«•. —  i.i  \..\r\\..  l-M 
nia:i.      ll«?  run^i'lmiMMl  iiiii!-r!\  -il  .«.  j  •.. '.;i..«  •.   ..n    ■•r 
he  was  vi'i  Miiiiiui.u; ;  a  rniu  ti  i.n-  •■•o. 
wall,  :ni'l  l»ai-k  ai:aiiJ.  ni\  ;i  pmiuU   jui*, 
toriuii!    ti)    liiiii,   as    In*   wj-M-t\  •.•.|ul. 


.■h 


.1 .  • 


,1 


II. .IP 


I  vrvA'it  du  the  relijjion  which  thoy  prnfcss.     T\\e  parish  of 

-  S,ii:(l.M<-.k  is  very  extensive  s^iid  |N)puloiis.    The  iniriiMer  i< 

I  iura'/acilatiMl   by  olil   :i«»o  fur  the  c!iM-har^e  of  any  of  bis 

ilutii*>  .which  aiv  (lulrjiateil  t»i  an  a>M>{uiit,  ancl  t.i  h:.s  son, 

Nviio  \ii!u;i!i»«r»   his  aiii.     Tht*   puii>h  will   be  <li\i'lcil,  on 

rill-    iliMili    ni'  ihc   aftual    iiu'ijiiiheut.    iuiu     two    dishuct 

pa:ish  s,— SaijfKvirk  and  SlroniuCbS:  the  town  of  SJlfuia 

,   .       ne>s  aluuL'  c-oiitaiiiiii^  ul  prcAOiU  '24\)0  iiiUabiiant». 

1     i' >   I 

this  .vrl  of  cxrn;,.o.      Th.>  r.;st..:n-i..M:M.   .^    li  ^.mI    .1   K  i:k-  !  ORKNEY;   HOY;    PWAKFIB  8TANK;    EAGLES. 

wall.  111  vuliiu  ot  lis  mu-ioiit  pnv..i-^o,  lu  l:u'  luhiuti'  i.i:».i-  ^  ' 

venii'iu-e  of  ihc  lrail»,  himc  Stru:uiic«>.  \*iiirh  uu.-*  T  riiie.iv  i  A  (;knti.£1Ian  of  Str«)iniiess  kindly  conveyed  me  to  Hoy, 
a  viilajre,  has  bcooino  iho  prmnpal  jihuv  of  ni:iiinfiviul  in  a  lar^e  uiid  capital  Uiat,  crosiiini;  the  Sound  to  wes^tward 
resort.  **  The  want  of  a  dry  d.jck  kn  ll.o  harlmur  uf  Sir%>ni-  ,  ul*  (irfc'in>a.  A  heavy  kviell  was  rolling  upon  this  i>Iiii<l; 
ness  is  also  a  threat  druxtluirk  to  lU  uuiucroii^  a«lvaiita^i'?«,  and  the  Sound  exhibited  to  »ieaw&ni,  at  no  coiiMderaLie 
an<l  is  liUlc  couipcuaulcd  lor  by  Xlxv  consinueni  exenipliuu  |  distamo,  a  foimint;  iurfaoe  of  boilinjj:  eddies  and  fomii- 
from  dufs.  I  duble   breakers.     The   pilots  amuse   them&elvcs    wilh  ibe 

The  bluiros!  ot  tlie  Sound  oP  Uoy,  on  either  side,  are  I  ]>ruriiec  of  frightening  strangers,  by  direeiinjj  tlieir  cuuFfC 


covered  wilh  exteii^iw  eoin-rtehU,  mnv  ripemn;:  fur  the 
harvest.  The  neally-trinnued  heil^-e-iHkWii  of  Holland  are 
wantin<<^,  und  the  unclokurcs  a^u  humvIy  hi^xh  stone  walls. 


directly  to  the  whirl p4)ol,  and  then  turning  a^ide  at  tU 

moment  at  which  the  unfortunate  landsman   apprehends 

cert.iin  de^tructiou.    Our  course  lay  away  from  the  breakers 

But  the  unceuieutwl  niaMmry  oi*  i)rkne\,  whether  in  the  1  A  \ast  and  closely -i-ompacted  assemblage  of  cormorairis, 


cottages,  favui-houses,  or  lhe»e  walls,  i*unnol  be  surpassed. 
The  man»e  of  the  pari-ih  of  Sand\\i*k  stand*  nt-ar  the 
sea,  aUmt  a  mile  fr«m  Strolune^^:  aid  not  far  from  it  is 
the  cemetery  enclosed  by  a  ^tfine  wall,  and  containing  a 
ruined  chapel.  It  is  the  invariable  custom,  here,  to  bury 
drow  ueil  l>er:*v»ns  on  the  si<le  of  the  i:haj>el  farthest  from 
till?  sea:  no  reason  is  assigned  for  it. 

My  jsuide  was  a  very  intellijieut  little  fcliow,  who  had 
learned  to  read  before  he  went  to  sea ;  and  had  just  returned 
from  his  Arst  tlshint^-expeditiou  off  the  coast  of  Caithness. 


furmin^  a  complete  circle,  rearing  their  lon{^  necks  alufi, 
appeared  tliN&tin^  in  undisturbed  array  upou  the  boisterjus 
waxes.     These  birds  usually  th»h  in  this  manner. 

The  distance  from  Stromncss  to  Hoy  is  four  miles:  vs 
landed  in  a  creek,  and  walked  to  the  Manse,  where  we  were 
received  by  the  minister,  Mr.  Hamilton,  an  aged  widower. 
He  .shtiwed  us  his  Uowev-^anlen  and  kitchen-garden,  Lnda 
water-mill,  and  invited  us  to  dine  with  him,  on  our  relurs 


from  our  intended  excursion.  His  two  hons,  youn^  itea 
destined  for  the  church;  offered  to  accompany  us:  oRCcf 
He  s^iuke  of  his  cn>ssinj;  the  wells  of  Swona,  and  his  Ixiat  j  them  went  with  my  Orcadian  friend  on  a  bhootin^  cxcur 
having  been  turne«l  twice  round;  whilst  he  added  that  that  j  sion,  and  the  other  undertook  to  be  my  f^uide,  and  we  fixti 
which  i-ontaineil  hi*  brother  had  been  whirled  five  times  ]  a  place  of  rendezvous.  We  entered,  after  a  walk  of  soae 
about:  observing  that  **  there  was  no  danger  only  when  the  distance,  a  sombre  uninhabited  valley,  bounded  by  b:iih 
sea  wa*  very  wroth."  He  recounted  several  anecdotes  of  heathery  hills,  an<l  soon  perceived  the  object  of  our  bcarch, 
the  adventure*  of  hi»  father  and  other  boatmen,  in  a  ]>lain  an  enormous  fragment  of  free-stone,  that  celebrated  Dvarc 
but  nervous  and  even  eloquent  style,  which  surprised  me 
much  in  an  infant  of  his  age.  Every  tiaveller  who  converses 
with  the  children  in  Scotland,  or  attends  the   schools  in 


which  the  higher  branches  of  education  are  tau<>ht,  will  be 
astonished  at  the  vijjour  and  accuracy  of  their  understanding 
even  at  a  very  early  age.  The  English  spoken  in  Orkney 
is  very  pure,  and  free  fVom  provincial  corruptions.  Edu- 
cation has  become  almost  universal  amongst  the  people,  as 
mi^ht  he  fully  inferred  from  the  followiu}^  statement  in  the 
report  of  the  Inverness  Society,  founded  on  an  investigation 
which  took  place  in  IS2'2.  **h^  the  Hebrides,  and  other 
western  parts  of  Inverness  and  Hoss,  70  in  the  100  cannot 
read.  In  the  remaining  parts  of  Inveiness  and  Ross,  in 
Nairn,  the  Hij^'hlands  of  Moray,  Cromarty,  Sutherland, 
andtheinlaudpartsof  Caithness,  40  in  the  100,  In  Argyle  ^ 
and  the  Ili"hlands  of  Perth,  30  in  the  100.     In  Orkney  ■  abode  of  a  hermit     No  one  would  have  undertaken  ibe 

"  id 

Near 
thruuch 


rarce 
Stane  over  which  the  great  Magician  of  the  North  Us 
wa\ed  with  almost  supernatural  power  the  wand  of  bis 
enchantments.  Its  dimensions  are  thirty-two  feet  in  leogti:i 
sixteen  and  a-half  in  breadth,  and  seven  feet  live  inches  in 
height.  The  interior  i*  divided  into  three  apartments,  om 
of  which  wa«  evidently  designed  for  a  donuitory,  beir^ 
excavated  in  the  shape  if  a  bed:  and  in  the  interval  betffccn 
this  and  another  afNutmeiit,  is  an  area,  intended,  perhaps 
for  a  fireplace,  as  there  is  ab(^  eut  in  the  roof,  which  migbt 
serve  for  the  conveyance  of  smoke.  The  traditionary  siorr 
respecting  this  singular  stone  is^that  it  waa  the  habitat icu  of 
a  dwarf  who  bad  been  marrieci  to  a  giant.  It  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  tbey  lived  in  a  state  of  separation,  a  thoro  at 
least,  if  not  a  mensd.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  siii- 
gular  dwelling  was  tbo  work  of  a  superstitious  age,  and  lU 


and  Shetland,  VI  in  the  100."  Since  the  above-mentioned  labour  which  it  cost  for  amusement ;  and  a  shepherd  vouii 
period,  the  comparati\ely  trifling  deficiency  in  the  number  not  have  been  satisfied  with  so  rude  a  habitation.  Nea 
of  persons   unable   to  read  in  Orkney,   has   been  partly     this  phenomenon  is  a  spring,  which  working  its  way  throuc' 


supplied. 

On  Sunday,  I  accompanied  my  landlord  to  the  kirk.  The 


a  vegetable  substance,  reduces  it  to  n  consistency  exai.-tif 
resembling  india  rubber.     A.s  we  walked  onwards  towjnls 


streets  were  quite  thron;jed  with  people,  passing  to  it  and  j  the  Wart-Hill,  a  wild  currant-bush  was  pointed  cut  to  me. 
to  tho  Secession  chaptfl.     The  church  is  large.     The  St^ce-  I  the  only  shrub  growing  in  the  midst  of  this  desert.    It  ii 


ders  are  said  to  be  nearly  as  numerous  here,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church.     Their  progress  has  been 


found  in  different  parts  of  Orkney. 

The  dreariness  of  the  scenery  was  suddenly  and  agreeably 


rapid,  foi*  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  there  were  no  exchangedforthe  waving  corn-fields  of  the  vale  of  Rackvick, 
Dissenters,  according  to  the  S'^ii/A//<t!/.S'tfM«y.  It  contrasts  ■  and  its  village,  inhabited  by  fishermen,  on  the  beai-h,  eo- 
Btrikingly  with  tho  extreme  rarity  of  Dissenters  in  the  !  closed  by  two  steep,  rocky  eminences,  one  of  which  furmsthft 
neighbouring  shire  of  Sutherland  and  the  Western  Ules,  southern  boundary  of  the  AVart  Hill.  We  pursued  our  n'Utfl 
and  corrobt/ralcs  the  concUi>ion  ^Intvd  in  a  former  part  of    to  the  loot  of  tho  Wart  Hill,  climbed  it  by  a  steep  aswnt, 


attentive,  and  deviated  from  the  ui»ual  practice  in  Sc\:tlund,  tho  rocks  are  here  composed,  appeared  the  noble  coluoa 
by  standing  up  when  they  sung.  The  natives,  li:,henaen,  '  called  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy,  rising  to  the  height  of  12  or 
and  merchants,  abstain  rigidly  from  fishing  and  sailing  1300  feet.  Four  fine  eagles  hovered  over  its  summit,  cb 
on  Sundays;  and  us  strangers,  who  Irequent  the  |Hjr(,  too  \  which  a  pair  build  annually:  and  as  we  approached,  ibef 
frequently  make  no  distinction  of  days,  their  st^dfashiess  slowly  towered  aloft,  barking  or  shrilly  shrieking  as  thef 
in  resiftliB^  |ke  influence  of  bad  example,  and  in  rei\ising  '  i-ose,' 
partioii^j^  (i  i)>»  iMiuil  {itoiIt»  resultinjf  from  it^  reflects  ]     There  is  a  small  bay  to  Um  loutli  side  of  this  rock. 
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vincli  was  a  few  yeafs  ago  the  scene  of  an  affecting  stor^. 
The  circumstances  form   the  subject  of  some  pathetic 
lines  by  Mr.  Peterkin,  the  sheriff  of  Orkney,  author  of 
a  small  Tolume,  descriptive  of  part  of  the  scenery  of  the 
island.     It,  no  doubt,  suggested  to  the  great  novelist  one 
of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  the  Pirate^  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  Orkney  and  in  Shetland  ;  for  it  is  in  part 
exactly  described  in  the  account  of  the driftinsrof  the  vessel 
containing  his  hero  on  Sumburgh  Itead.     The  following 
is  the  occm^rence  alluded  to.    A  vessel  was  descried  in  a 
heavy  gale  from  the  north-west,  driftingt  water-logged, 
upon  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy :  and  as  she  approached,  two 
of  the  crew  were  perceived  yet  remaining  on  board  of 
her,  one  of  whom  was  lashed  to  the  deck,  and  the  other 
to  the  rigging.    Having  narrowly  escaped  collision  with 
the  rock,  she  was  wrecked  witn  violence  m  the  cove. 
This  event  had  been  anxiously  expected  by  two  natives 
of  the  island,  who  immediately  flew  to  the  prey,  brought 
ashore  the  unfortunate  sailors,  one  of  whom  was  found 
to  be  living;   and,  insensible  to  the  call  of  humanity, 
laid  him   on  the  beach  to  perish,  whilst  they  plundered 
the  vessel.    An  old  superstitious  notion  once  prevailed 
in  these  islands^  that  a  man,  if  saved  from  a  watery 
grave,  would  inflict  some  serious  mischief  on  his  pre- 
server.    It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  origin  of  a  doctrine 
so  convenient  to  that  class  of  persons  called  ioreckera, 
vhen  the  saffes  who  invented  it,  and  the  credulous  people 
vho  believed  it,  were  equally  interested  in  its  practical 
consequences.    All  Orkney  was  indignant  at  the  flagrant 
breach  of  the  laws  of  humanity  and  hospitality  committed 
on  this  occasion ;  and  the  ^ave  of  the  seamen  is  pointed 
out  on  a  plot  of  turf  on  a  ledge  of  a  rock,  elevated  a  few  feet 
above  the  beach,  near  the  spot  on  which  the  vessel  struck. 
The  snmmit  of  the  Wart-hill  rises  neariy  2000  feet 
ia  height  to  northward  of  the  Old  Man.    The  sea,  which 
rashes  upon  this  side  of  the   island   with  a  fury  not 
surpassed   in  any  part  of  the  world,  has  Wrought   tre- 
mendous fissures  in  the  coasts  which  presents  a  lon|  broken 
line  of  stupendous  precipices  and  awful  chasms^  exhibit- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  the  stately  oolbmn  of  the  Old 
Man,   a  scene  of  uncommon    grandeur   and  sublimity. 
Though  now  much  agitated  by  tempestuous  winds,  visvred 
from  so  great  a  height,  it  appeared  a  level  mass  of  foam ; 
and  large  vessels*  hastening  for  refuge  to  the  harbeur  Of 
Stromness,  seemed  mere  specks  on  the  great  defep.    The 
gradual  encroachments  of  the  sea  might  almost  induce  an 
expectation  of  the  final  overthrow  of  uS  island ;  and  if  the 
duration  of  the  world  were  sufficient  foi*  tho  completion  of 
the  work  of  devastation,  the  soft  materials  of  which  the 
island  is  composed  would  t>robably  yield  to  its  violenee, 
like  the  land  which  once^  it  is  said,^ad  the  ehannel  of 
the  irresistible  Pentland. 

To  the  blown  Baltic,  ilisn,  ittsf^ff 
The  wild  waves  found  another  way, 
Where  Oreas  hewlti  his  wolfish  mountains  roanding. 

CoLUiis's  Ode  on  Liberty, 

Bat  the  fishermen  of  Rackwick  Sleep  as  securely  on  the 
ver^e  of  the  devouritlg  elementi  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Portici  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  •* 

Eagles  are  very  numerous  in  Iloy.  Mr.'  Bullock,  pro- 
prietor of  the  London  Museum,  is  supposed  to  have  dis- 
covered every  species  of  those  birds  known  in  Qreat  Britain, 
except  the  Osprey.  At  that  time,  and  till  lately,  the 
number  of  species,  besides  the  Osprey,  was  allowed  to  be 
four ;  but  the  recent  researches  of  naturalists  have  reduced 
it  to  two,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  Ring-taiUd 
is  the  Golden,  and  the  Sea^-Eagle  the  Cinerwu$  in  an  im- 
mature state  t. 

*  "  The  north-west  promontory  of  Sands,  olie  of  the  Orkneys 
(says  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  work  on  Geoloey,  Vol.  I.  203,)  has  b«en 
cut  off  in  modem  times  by  the  sea,  so  that  it  became  what  is  now 
called  Start  Island,  where  a  lighthouse  was  erected  in  1807,  since 
which  time  the  new  strait  has  grown  broader."  , 

t  See  Selmy's  Ornithology,— Mr.  Selby  thus  descnbes  a  mSthod 
of  taking  eagles  occasionally  employed  in  Scotland.  "  A  miniature 
hon^,  at  least  the  wall  part  of  it,  is  btlilt  on  ground  frequented  by 
the  eagle,  and  an  opening  left  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  sufficient  for 
the  egress  of  the  bird.  To  the  ontstde  of  this  openina  a  bit  of  strong 
akeinj  (cord)  is  fiied,  with  a  noose  fonned  on  one  cndt  and  the  other 
tunomg  through  the  noose.  AAer  aU  this  0{>eration  is  finished,  a 
piece  oi  carrion  is  thrown  into  the  house,  which  the  ea^le  finds  out 
and  perches  upon.  It  eats  voraciously,  and  when  fuliy  satisfied  it 
ikcrer  thinks  of  taking  its  fiight  immediately  upwards,  unless  dim 
turbed*  provided  it  can  find  any  easier  way  to  get  out  of  the  house ) 
for  it  appears  that  it  cannot  readily  begin  its  flight  but  in  an  obliaue 
viirection ;  eonsequendy  it  walks  deliberately  out  at  the  opening  left 
Hor  it,  and  the  sketny  being  fitly  contrived' and  placed  for  the 
purpose,  catches  hold  of  and  fairly  strangles  it."    In  regard  to  the 


The  habits  of  the  eagle,  described  by  pet^ons  accustomed 
to  observe  them,  are  very  singular.  It  is  remarkable,  thai 
their  numbers  neither  increase  nor  decrease :  each  pair  has 
two  places  for  building  their  nest,  and  shifts  the  work  from 
one  to  the  other  if  disturbed.  A  vacancy,  occasioned  by  the 
destruction  of  one  pair,  is  immediately  filled  up  by  another, 
occupying  their  haunts  and  breeding-place ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  increase  in  the  number  is  prevenlecl  by  the 
old  birds  driving  away  the  young.  This  is  the  well-known 
practice  of  ravens,  and  several  birds  of  the  falcon-tribe.  The 
eagles  levy- heavy  contributions  on  the  lambs  and  pigs  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Hamilton,  while  walking  one  «lay 
in  his  garden,  was  disturbed  by  a  loud  squeaking,  which 
commenced  near  his  mill,  and  hy  degrees  grew  fhinter  and 
fainter.  He  advanced  to  the  spot,  and  immediately 
perceived  one  of  his  pigs  struggling  vainly  in  the  talons  of 
an  eagle,  who  was  soaring  away  with  his  prey  towards  the 
Wart-Hill.  There  is  at  present  a  man  living  in  Orkney, 
who  was  seized  when  a  child  hy  an  eagle,  and  was  carried 
a  little  distance :  when  the  hird,  becoming  alarmed,  dropped 
him,  having  but  little  injured  him.  Other  instances  nave 
occurred  of  similar  attempts  on  children.  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  more  successful  in  another  instance,  in  inflicting 
punishment  on  one  of  these  depredators.  An  eagle  had 
so  efiTectually  entangled  his  claws  in  the  back  of  a  sheep, 
that  he  could  not  disengage  himself,  and  afiTonled  Mr. 
Hamilton  the  opportunity  of  killing  him  with  his  stick}. 

From  the  side  of  the  Wart-Hill  3ie  Sound  of  Hoy  opens 
beautifully  in  all  its  extent,  bounded  hy  the  opposite  chain 
of  hills  in  Pomona.  We  passed  a  richly  green  spot,  called 
the  Meadow  of  tCean,  enclosed  by  the  lofty  buttresses  of 
the  Wart-Hill,  and,  after  pausing  a  few  minutes  to  listen 
to  the  fine  echoes,  descended  to  the  hospitable  Manse, 
where  we  were  welcomed  hy  a  large  party.  Our  host  had 
been  minister  of  this  parish  thirty  years,  and  had  found  it 
at  his  coming  much  neglected.  No  Sacrament  had  been 
administered  in  it  during  thirty  years  previous. 

orkkbt;  SAia)WicK;  burgh  and  castle  of  birsa. 

On  the  following  day,  1  was  introduced  at  his  manse  to  the 
minister  cf  Sandwick,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clouston,  who  had 
flUed  the  parochial  office  during  sixty  years,  and  his  pre- 
sent situation  during  half  that  period.  Though  much 
advanced  in  years,  he  communicated  his  various  informa- 
tion in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  and  described  with  en- 
thusiasm the  visit  of  Captain  Cook  and  his  companions, 
and  that  more  recent  of  Captain  Franklin  and  his  party 
to  Orkney.  The  latter  occupied  a  dismantled  house, 
near  the  Manse,  during  some  days,  while  detained  in 
the  island  by  contrary  winds,  swinging  their  hammocks 
from  the  rafters.  Mr.  Clouston*s  son,  a  young  man,  very 
assiduous  in  the  discbarge  of  the  ministerial  duties 
delegated  to  him  by  his  father,  deemed  it  necessary,  as 
is  by  no  means  unusual  among  the  young  clergy  destined 
for  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  to  prepare  himself  at  the 
University  for  this  laborious  station,  by  adding  to  his  usual 
theological  studies,  that  of  medicine  and  other  sciences. 
A  practical  acquaintance  with  medicine  is  indeed  almost 
essential  to  a  minister  in  many  parishes  of  Scotland,  in 
which  no  professional  assistance  can  be  procured.  Some 
of  the  clergy  diflfer  in  opinion,  as  to  the  expediency  of  a 
minister  uniting  the  two  functions ;  finding  that  their  recipes 
for  the  bodily  ailments  of  their  parishioners  are  so  much 
in  request,  as  almost  to  preclude  the  introduction  of  a 
word  in  l^shalf  of  their  spiritual  welfare :  but  when  their 
lot  happens  to  be  cast  in  a  parish  in  which  people  fre- 
quently die  from  want  *of  medical  relief,  humanity  leaves 
them  no  alternative.  Many  parts  of  Scotland  are  30  to  60 
miles  removed  from  a  medical  practitioner,-^a  long  and 
rough  ferry,  perhaps,  intervening. 

otprey,  I  have  little  doubt  that  t  saw  this  hird  on  the  Sound  of 
Hov.  It  flew  close  to  the  vessel,  during  the  gale  which  then  prevailed, 
ana  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  one  of  the  crew  as  an  eagle  that 
lived  solely  on  fish,  and  it  certainly  resembled  much  the  teprey.  if 
not  the  bird  itself.  ^  >Ir.  Bullock  may  not  have  seen  one,  as  it  has 
become,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Selby,  very  rare. 

X  Mr.  Lloyd  says,  in  has  Nortfum  Field  Sports,  that  eagles  in 
Orkney  are  rei>resented  as  striking  turbot  and  other  fish,  and  being 
sometimes  carried  by  them  under  water.  For  the  following  account 
of  an  eagle's  larder,  discovered  in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  when  a  nest  of 
that  bird  was  taken,  I  have  the  authority  of  a  Scottish  laird  who 
received  it  from  an  eye-witness.  It  consisted  of  four  rabbits,  several 
grouse,  a  black  cock,  a  lamb,  and  two  eels.  The  last>mentioned  in- 
gredients excited  much  surprise:  they  were  probably  the  young  of 
the  conger.  A  largS  eoiIectioA  of  bones,  the  remnant  ol  former 
banquets,  was  strewed  around, 
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The  remains  of  a  house,  built  by  George  Graham,  last 
Bishop  of  Orkney,  and  now  tenanted  by  a  cotter,  may  yet 
be  seen  pleasantly  situated  at  Brakeness  Point,  a  promon- 
tory marking  the  western  entrance  of  the  sound.  The 
episcopal  arms,  subscribed  by  the  date  of  1633,  are  en- 
graved on  the  door.  The  kitchen  and  hall  remain,  as  well 
as  some  other  apartments.  The  coast  at  Brakeness  Point 
is  very  low,  but  rises  much  northward ;  it  abounds  in  slate. 
The  Black  Rock,  which  is  composed  of  this  material,  exhi- 
bits the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  complete  natural  staircase, 
descending  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  as  accurately  wrought 
into  steps  as  if  by  the  hand  of  a  human  artificer.  A  great 
variety  of  sea-weeds  is  found  along  the  coast.  Spars, 
Molucca  beans,  and  other  American  productions  are  occa- 
sionally deposited  on  the  shore  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
sweeps  these  Islands  after  completing  its  northern  circuit 
Birsais  distant  12  miles  from  Stromness,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Pomona.  On  the  road  to  it,  the  retrospective  view 
of  Stromness,  ita  harbour,  the  sound,  and  the  hills  of  Hoy, 
is  very  picturesque. 

The  country  resembles  very  much  the  treeless  parts  of 
England,  consisting  of  a  series  of  gently  sloping  hills 
covered  with  corn  or  fine  turf,  interspersed  with  patches  of 
heath.     Several  cottages  were  pointed  out  to  me  oelonging 
to  that  class  of  independent  proprietors,  called  in  Orkney 
IJdfdlers,  or  Allodial  holders;    their  property  consists  of 
from  ten  to  sixteen  acres  and  upwards.    The  Udal  tenure 
is   disappearing  in  Orkney  and    Shetland:    it  is   liable 
only  to  tithe  and  tribute,  being  wholly  exempt  from  feudal 
obligations.    That  the  Udal  tenures  are  still  numerous,  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  minister  of    Stromness 
receives  his  stipend  from  120  heritors,  a  circumstance  re- 
markable when  contrasted  with  there  being  but  a  single 
heritor  in  many  of  the  parishes  of  the  western  parts  of  Soot- 
land.   The  judge,  in  a  trial  which  involved  some  Udal  pro- 
perty, asked  of  whom  the  Udallers  held  their  tenures.  '*  They 
hold  of  God  Almighty,**  was  the  reply  of   the  zealous 
advocate.    The  Norwegians  introduced  into  Orkney  their 
weights,  which  remain  to  the  present  dav,  but  appear  to 
have  abstained  from  all  interference  with  the  customary 
modes  of  regulating  and  disposing  of  property  which  they 
found  in  these  islands;   a  proof  of  the  leniency  of  their 
rule.    The  lands  in  Orkney  are  now  chiefly  held  in  fee  of 
Lord  Dundas,  who  is  invested  with  the  rights  of  the  earl- 
dom, with  the  exception  of  those  once  appertaining  to  the 
church,  which  are  held  of  the  crown.      The  forms  are 
leased,  and  underlet  fh)m  year  to  year,  a  system  which 
is  found  pernicious  and  fatal  to  improvement,  and  is,  per- 
haps, the  main  cause  of  the  little  progress  hitherto  made 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

The  cottages  of  the  Orcadians  are  built  studiously  for 
the  purpose  of  screening  them  against  the  sweeping  wmds. 
They  resemble  fortifications.  They  are  clustered  together 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  shelter,  and  are  constructed,  like 
the  walls,  of  stone  skilfully  adjusted  without  cement: 
they  are  also  very  large:  the  inhabitants  occupy  the 
centml  apartment,  to  which  light  is  admitted  solely  by 
an  aperture  in  the  ceiling;  this  is  sometimes,  according  to 
the  means  of  the  fieimily,  surrounded  by  additional  chambers 
for  sleeping,  a  kiln  for  com,  projecting  from  the  outside  in 
the  form  of  a  semicircular  buttress,  and  also  by  a  barn  or 
store-room.  Square  heaps  of  peat  complete  the  group 
of  structures,  the  whole  being  entirely  enclosed  by  a  high 
stone  wall.  The  interior  is  a  perfect  labyrinth,  in  the 
mazes  of  which  the  visiter,  having  passed  the  door  of  the 
outer  enclosure,  may  wander  for  some  time  ere  he  discovers 
the  entrance  to  the  dwelling:  each  cottage  is  provided  with 
a  garden,  ehiefly  yielding  potatoes  and  cabbages.  The  use 
of  this  latter  yegetable,  mtroduced  into  the  island,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Barry,  who  has  thus  given  publicity  to  the 
popular  tradition,  by  Cromwell's  soldiers,  is  now  become 
very  general;  and  I  was  informed  that  dysenteries  and 
other  complaints  of  the  same  species  are  found  to  arise 
fipom  the  excessive  use  of  it,  or  from  its  not  being  adequately 
qualified  by  substantial  food.  In  possession  of  the  kail 
yard,  the  Orkney  peasantry  exhibit  a  decided  superiority 
over  those  of  the  Northern  Hebrides  and  Highlands.  1 
observed  the  rig-tenures  or  strips  of  land,  held  by  different 
tenants.  This  system  still  prevails  in  Orkney :  amongst 
the  objections  to  it  is  the  opportunity  afforded  to  the  ois- 
honest  holder  to  encroach  by  degrees  upon  the  land  of  his 
unsuspecting  neighbour.  The  progressive  enlargement  of 
some  of  these  strips  of  land,  at  the  expense  of  oUiers,  is  a 
subject  of  much  amusement.    A  good  honest  minister, 


forbearance,  to  dwindle  away  gradually  to  a  hair  s  brasdth, 
whilst  the  proportions  of  his  iniquitous  neigbboors  exbi! 
bited  a  corresponding  increase.  Some  of  the  cuslomi 
described  by  Dr.  Maoculloch  as  pievaiUng  in  St  Kilda 
are  similar  to  those  of  Orkney ;  among  others  this  of  nin- 
rig,  and  the  peculiar  mode  of  preserving  their  produce, 
of  which  he  observes  that  **  the  eye  is  caught  by  the  gieai 
number  of  small  stone  buildings  seattered  over  it,  nstiunlly 
mistaken  for  the  habitations  of  the  natives.  These  ate  the 
'  pyramids'  of  Martin,  and  are  used  for  saving  sll  their 
produce,  their  peat,  com,  hay,  and  even  their  Iriids.  These 
structures  are  round  and  oval  domes  resembhng  oieng, 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  five  or  six  in  odght' 
This  practice,  he  also  obser\'es,  is  alluded  to  by  Sdinus  is 
common  in  the  Western  Islands,  and  as  now  unknovn 
except  in  St.  Kilda.  He  describes  the  breed  of  sheep  in 
that  island  to  be  the  Norwegian,  of  miserable  and  floantr 
fleece,  the  same  which  still  prevails  in  Shetlsad.  SL 
Kilda,  Orkney,  and  Shetland,  constituting  the  outer  circle 
of  the  Scottish  Isles,  obviously  derived  their  customs  in  part 
from  the  same  northern  origin. 

On  our  right  lay  spread  out  in  all  its  wide  expanse  Loch 
Stennis.    The  venerable  palace  reared  its  stately  pile  on 
the  shore  of  a  bay  on  die.  western  coast  of  the  iiUiid, 
sheltered  from  the  northern  sea  by  the  steep  and  lofty  pro- 
montory called  the  Burgh  of  Birsa,  which  is  united  to  the 
main  land  by  a  low  level  tract.    To  northward  appeared 
the  bold  coast  of  Westers,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  aeparated 
from  Pomona  by  a  broad  sound,  whilst  the  valley  of  Bim, 
washed  by  its  waters,  exhibited  rieh  harvests,  groaps  of 
busy  reapers,  and  small  tracts  of  turf  on  which  tethered 
cattle  and  geese  were  feeding.    The  notice  of  these  birdi 
may  appear  trifling  to  the  English  reader;  but  their  pre- 
sence indicates  the  superior  advancement  of  the  Oitneys, 
as  compared  to  the  Western  Isles,  in  most  of  which  thej 
are  unknown.    It  may  seem  incredible,  but  is  nevertheies 
true,  that  were  some  of  our  most  oommon  fkrm-yaid 
animals,  an  English  horse,  an  ass,  a  turkey,  and  a  ^oost, 
conveyed  to  many  of  those  islands,  tiiey  would  excite  is 
much  astonishment  as  a  bear  and  a  monkey,  the  inhabit- 
ants having  no  idea  of  them  but  from  deacription.   The 
sheep  were  busily  cropping  the  sea-weed  on  the  beach 
of  tile  bay.      These   animals    invariably  descend  from 
the  hills  at  the  time  of  the  ebb,  apparently  being  io- 
stinotively  aware  of  the  alterations  or  the  tide.    I  little 
expected  to  be  reminded  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  at  the  most 
northern  point  of  my  tour,  in  a  district  swept  by  blasts  and 
the  spray  of  the  northern  ocean. 

The  site  of  the  palace  of  Birsa  reflects  credit  on  the  taste 
of  its  founder,  probably  a  Sinclair;  its  enlargement  and 
embellishment  are  ascnbed,  as  has  been  alresdy  stated,  to 
Robert  Stewart,  in  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  contributed  to  the  fatal  extravagance  of  his 
fiamily.    The  Manse  and  Kirk  are  near  the  palace.  Hm 
minister  is  much  advanced  in  life,  and  has  held  his  present 
situation  above  thirty  years.  A  fair  inference  respecting  the 
longevity  of  the  natives  of  Uiese  islands  may  be  dnvn 
from  the  age  attained  by  the  three  ministers,  of  whose 
hospitality  I  partook;   and  the   periods  of  time  during 
which  they  had  severally  filled  the  pastoral  office  in  their 
respecti'.-e  parishes;  and  further,  from  the  fret  that  three  of 
the  six  ministers,  forming  Uie  presbytery  of  Csirston.  hare 
each  filled  the  office  during  half  a  century.  The  Orcadians, 
notwithstanding  their  rainy  and  boisterous  climate,  are 
indeed  healthy  and  long-lived*   they  are  subject,  hov* 
ever,  to  inflammatory  complaints,  cold  and  scropbula,  be- 
sides epidemics.  In  defkult  of  stables,  we  turned  our  horses  j 
loose  in  the  churchyard,  and  fixed  the  saddles  and  bridles , 
on  the  wall  under  soaking  rain,  and  then  proceeded  to  take 
seme  refreshments  at  the  Manse,  and  to  view  the  palare.    | 
The  old  paved  road  leading  to  this  ancient  edifice  has , 
been  rescued  from  the  earth  and  rubbish  which  buried  it 
by  the  present  minister.    The  palace  forms  a  souare  qua- 1 
drangle,  and  though  in  a  ruinous  state,  retains  all  its  apart 
ments  and  chimneys,  which  are  high  and  ornamental.  IJ 
no  part  of  our  buildings  has  ancient  dignity  been  sacnficea 
to  modem  conyenience  more  effectually  than  in  our  chim' 
neys.    The  hall,  kitchen,  guaid*room»  and  dwelling-rooms. 
provided  with  windows  commanding  agreeable  pi^i^a*, 
and  long  galleries,  connecting  the  opposite  extremities  or  to« 
building,  are  stiU  in  tolerable  preservation.  The  seas,  dunD| 
north-western  gales,  burst  over  «the  lofty  summit  of  toe 
Burgh,  and  deluge  the  valley  on  th^  oppositeside  viUi  sprsT; 
The  parish  of  Birsa  compfehends  Haira.    The  istter 


holding  a  tract  of  this  sort,  luffeied  it,  from  inattention  or  I  is  the  only  entirely  inland  parish   in  Orlmey.   It  »  uw 
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___^  prevalent  in  Orkney  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
nmainiRE  in  three  parishes  of  the  mainUnd  lowBrds  the 
«nd  of  the  Kventeenth.  The  inland  tituttion  of  the 
pariah  of  Harm  exposes  ili  inhabitant!  to  the  imputation 
at  ignorance  of  maritime  affairs,  and,  consequently,  to 
til*  ridicule  of  their  brother-ialandera.  A  Harra-man  is 
mother  name  for  a  blunderint;  boatman.  A  Harra-man  is 
aaid.  when  he  sa«  for  the  first  time  a  lobster  which  had 
jiHt  dropped  from  a  basket,  to  have  immediately  laid  his 
Band  oo  it,vhen  the  animal  seized  him.  and  inflicted  upon 
" "  a  »  aerere  gripe.     The  exclamation  which  ho  made  uao 


ofbu  ]pu*>d  into  a  proverb,  and  is  employed  when 
aBUteuing  with  another,  wishes  him  to  desist;  "Let  be  and 
ni  let  be,  as  the  Harra-man  said  to  the  lobster." 

The  wind  had  veered  round  to  the  north,  producing  a 
nddsn  extraordinary  chill  in  the  atmosphere.  The  norlh- 
wind,  which  is  by  many  degrees  colder  than  any  other  to 
which  the  island  is  exposed,  usually  prevails  during  a  fort- 
night in  the  monUi  of  June,  about  the  period  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  occasions,  by 
iU  uncommon  coldness,  destructive  effects  twth  on  vege- 
table and  animal  life*. 


;  clihate;  produce;  §wine;  keip;  fiio- 
EHtsa;  tvHALK  pisrery;  PTLOTAflK;  nABBotiiu; 
VDKLUkKi;  MANTJFAcmwM;  snptawTmoNs;  poetry; 

SOnM>  AMD  COAST  OF  HOT. 
Th>  climate  of  Orkney  is  exposed  to  heavy  rains,  and  cold 
and  violent  winds:  the  sky  is  frequently  illuminated  b^the 
Aurora  Boiealis.  The  produce  of  these  islands  is  various ; 
Umto  is  much  arable  land,  yielding  barley,  bear,  black  oat, 
and  aome  wheat,  besides  other  vegetables :  the  black  oat 
is  prcfiRed  as  food  for  horses  to  any  other  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair.  Black  otlle  are  numerous.  The  Sutherland- 
•hira  breod  haa  been  much  introduced.     Sheep  are  rare 

mnce  of  Beigen  in 

lu  m  nufluM,  wiiBM  uw  fcdmpeiatUTe  is  uintUf  .v.,  .-- --- 

Ct  of  tb*  DortlnriiMl  in  prodnciDf  Ihc  phaoomcnon  uniil  at  Ihii 

main  Ifcal  conour  aod  StredtD,  called  the  /««  or  Ity  ni;«",; 

Mm  fcMH  which  IM  two  W  dirae  niihti,  snd  otaa  Knouilf 

l««fa  Ike  out*.    Tb.  dtemoiIMUir  (FahnmliBl)  w»  at  S0»  at 

Ik*  do«r  aflba  hat  in  which  I  puMd  the  fint  af  theu  Dighu,  at 


.»  x>.».,  _  .— •  to  76*  by  half-put  ni — 

■Mlba  nada  Cm  an  inUmediata  deuent  of  ram*  buiidTcd  bM, 
All  Iha  eem  m  Iha  Ugh  lands  was  compleUly  dcMroi 
Iba  Bwafc^  ta  sava  iha  wops,  dmw  a  rape  acroM  t^  Bel 
hl'<  liiM  spianini  ifci  frr:  thwremovini  tha  hoat-ftaM,  and 
fMNHdit  te  nvH  aad  d«moliN  a*  vonlien  of  haai. 


Pomona,  but  common  on  the  smaller  islands;  the  ctre 
of  these  animals  is  said  to  be  much  neglected,  Th» 
number  of  dogs  kept  in  Orkney  is  immense  the  relief 
afforded  to  the  peasantry  by  the  repeal  of  the  tax  wa* 
most  extensively  felt.  The  breed  of  horses  was  originally 
of  Sutherlandshire,  and  is  perfectly  distinct  from  thv 
Shetland ;  they  are  of  the  size  of  galloways,  strong,  hardy, 
and  very  serviceable,  Iliou^h  ill-kept;  I  saw  one  in  a  fleidh 
near  Kirkwall,  in  aha])e  and  spirit  much  resembling  an 
Arab ;  many  of  them  ore  exported  by  the  whalers  to  Hull, 
and  employed  in  the  coal-pits. 

The  prejudice  against  swine,  which  prevails  so  (gene- 
rally among  the  natives  of  the  HiRhlands  and  Wcstem 


I  of 


among  thoEe  of  Orkney;  another 

'  race.     Swine   are  kept  in  great 

icry  profitable.      Thero    ore   nw 

the  horns  of  these  animals  arv 


1  important  branch  of 
s  very  superior  to  that  of 
of  Scotland,  and  is  used 
;  whereas  the  latter,  v 


abundance,  and  p 
deer  in  Orkney,  th 
found  in  the  peat-ir 

nie  kelp  has  hitherto  formed  a 
the  produce  of  these  Islands.     ] 
the  Hebrides,  and  n'estern  coast 
in  the  manufacture  of  plate-glaa 

some  few  exceptions,  can  only  be  used  m  the  prepniation 
of  soap.  When  the  kelp  of  the  Western  Islands  was  sold 
for  S/.,  that  of  Orkney  proiluced  91.  and  10/.  per  ton.  The 
best  is  found  on  the  Isle  of  Sanda.  It  is  fit  for  cutting  in 
two  or  three  years;  and  the  season  for  gathering  it  is  from 
June  to  August.  This  is  precisely  the  best  season  for  Ash- 
ing, particularly  for  herrings.  The  great  neslect  of  lhi& 
obvious  resource  in  Orkney  has  been,  no  douM,  owing  to 
the  pmfit  arising  from  the  kelp;  and  the  failure  of  the- 
latter  will  tend  beneflcially  to  revive  the  improvement 
of  the  former.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  natives 
of  these  islands  objected  originally  to  the  introduction 
of  the  kelp  manufacture,  fhim  apprehensions  of  evil  r»- 
lulting  to  the  fishery;  but  evil  of  a  different  kind  fh>m 
that  which  has  actually  occurred.  "  The  Orcadians," 
says  Dr.  Barry,  "  were  certain  that  the  suffocating  amok» 
that  issued  from  the  Kelp  Kilns  would  sicken  or  kiH 
every  species  of  fish  on  the  coast,  or  drive  them  into  ths 
ocean,  beyond  the  reach  of  tlio  fishermen;  blast  the  com 
and  grass  on  their  farms ;  introduce  diseases  of  variovR 
kinds ;  and  smite  with  barrenness  their  sheep,  horses,  and 
cattle,  and  even  their  own  families."  And  most  true  ft  ii, 
that  agriculture  has  suffered  tnoD  the  use  of  the  kelpi,i)i- 
ducing  the  farmers  to  depend  rather  on  the  high  proSta 
arisiuK  from  the  maritime  part  of  their  fkrma,  than  tn  tlM 
oarefw  cultivation  oF  the  land;  and  from  the  habita  of 
•itnf  aganoe  vUdi  high  profits  prodivMd,  and  wluBh  at  onq 
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time  rose  to  a  considerable  heif^ht,  anA  still  prevail.  Dr. 
Barrv  states,  that  from  the  discovery  of  the  value  of  kelp 
in  ifie  last  century,  to  1808,  half  a  million  of  pounds 
stt>rlinur  had  been  raised  from  this  source  in  Orkney.  The 
P(kk1  and  evil  effects  of  this  adventitious  branch  of  profit, 
arc  fairly  contrasted  in  the  Statistical  Survey  :-^n  the 
one  hand,  the  fi^eneral  difTuiion  of  comfort  and  improvement ; 
on  tlic  other,  dearnesa  of  provisions,  neglect  of  agriculture, 
anrl  extravagance. 

To  the  extraordinary  profit  arising  from  the  kelp,  in  the 
Orkney  islands,  it  must  be  no  doubt  partly  attributed  that, 
whilst  the  surrounding  seaa  are  frequented  by  English, 
Scotch.  Dutch,  and  Shetlanders,  the  natives  have  beheld 
the  fish  carried  off,  with  indolence  or  indifference,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  get  their  share  in  the  trade.  The  herrings 
visit  the  Sound  annually  in  July,  and  pass  on  unmolested 
to  the  Coast  of  Caithness,  the  scene  of  the  principal  fisher)-. 
One  chief  obstacle  to  their  fishing  in  Orkney,  is  the  want 
of  curing-houses,  which,  however,  might  be  easily  remedied 
with  considerable  advantage  by  the  outlay  of  a  little 
capital.  The  native!  of  Orkney  take  some  share  in  the 
Caithness  fishery,  as  their  boats  repair  to  the  general  muster 
at  Wick.  But  there  is  no  reason  that  the  curing  should 
not  be  transferred  from  thence  to  Stromness,  or  any  part  of 
Orkney  which  mav  be  convenient  for  the  purpose.  The 
white-fishery  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  fish  caught  in 
small  boats,  wholly  surrendered  to  Englishmen  and 
foreigners. 

Tlie  lobster-fishery,  an  important  and  valuable  branch  of 
the  traile,  as  Orkney  is  celebrated  for  its  lobsters,  Is  carried 
on  by  English  companies.  Their  vessels  are  partly  supplied 
with  the  fish  by  the  Orkney  boats.  Lobsters  are  taken  in 
water  fhim  two  to  six  fbthoms  in  depth,  by  smacks  which  are 
pDvidcd  with  wells  for  live  fish,  like  those  used  in  the  cod- 
fishery.  The  mackerel  pass  in  July  and  August,  but  arc 
little  disturbed  in  their  progress  by  the  natives.  The  chief 
fisheries  in  which  they  engage  at  their  own  expense  are 
that  of  oysters,  which  are  of  a  very  fine  sort,  and  that  of 
the  young  of  the  coal-fish,  the  sythe  or  sillock,  formerly 
mentioned,  which  being  driven  into  the  harbours  and  bays 
in  July  and  August,  are  caught  without  any  trouble  or 
risk,  and  supplying  both  food  and  fuel  from  the  oil  which 
they  yield,  f()rm  the  staple  fishery  of  both  the  Hebrides  and 
Orkneys.  These  islands,  containing  no  rivers,  afford  little 
fresh-water  fish,  with  the  exception  of  some  trout  in  the 
lorhs:  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  Salmon. 

The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  supply  annually  a 
large  portion  of  the  crews  employed  in  the  whalu-fisherics 
of  Greenland,  and  the  Straits.  The  English  and  Scotch 
whalers  arrive  about  March  at  Stromness.  Their  tonnage 
amounts  to  from  3  to  400  tons ;  and  their  complement  of 
men  is  usually  about  fifty,  of  whom  about  twenty  arc 
regular  sailors.  The  Orkney-men  who  acquire  from  child- 
hood great  skill  and  intrepidity  in  the  management  of  boats, 
on  their  stormy  and  dangerous  seas,  are  usually  employed 
almost  exclusively  in  the  boat-ser\'ice.  But  it  is  remarked 
of  them,  that  being  habituated  to  the  constant  vicinity  of 
coasts  and  harbours,  they  are  apt  to  fail  both  in  perseverance 
and  courage,  when  exposed  to  the  perils  of  distant  cruises 
in  open  boats.  So  seldom  is  the  human  mind  preparcl  for 
circumstances  to  which  it  is  unaccustomed,  exhibiting 
either  the  rashness  of  inexperience,  or  the  confusion  of 
ungrounded  apprehension.  The  Orkney-men,  being  un- 
practised in  the  management  of  vessels,  are  very  unskilful 
m  that  branch  of  nautical  ,duty.  The  number  of  natives 
who  went  from  Stromness,  on  this  ser\-icc,  in  the  present 
year,  was  700,  a  number  far  inferior  to  that  formerly 
employed,  amounting  sometimes  to  1000.  The  English 
are  said  to  have  offered  themselves  lately  more  readily, 
and  to  have  proportionally  displaced  the  natives  of  the 
northern  isles.  The  vessels  return  from  the  fisheries 
usually  about  harvest-time.  They  are  now  daily  expected, 
and  their  arrival  is  dreaded  at  Stromness,  the  inha- 
bitants being  prevented  walking  in  the  streets  by  day, 
as  well  as  by  night,  by  the  tumultuous  revels  in  which  the 
Orkney-men  indulge  for  some  timo  after  their  return. 
Their  conduct  has,  however,  improved  in  all  respects  of  late 
years,  especially  in  their  attendance  at  church,  which  was 
Lrmcrly  entirely  neglected  by  those  people.  The  young 
minister  of  Stromness  assured  me  that  he  had  lately  seen 
as  many  as  a  hundred  of  them  present  at  Divine  senice. 
And  he  confidently  attributed  the  change  to  the  practice, 
now  observed  at  the  Straits,  of  hoisting  a  flag  on  board  some 
of  the  vesseltf  on  Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling 
the  crewi  for^  prayer,  and  the  consequent  influence  of  tbe 


uninterrupted  attention  to  reTigious  obaervances.  The 
men  gain  usually  from  £20  to  £40  on  the  voyage.  If  they 
do  not  return  in  timo  for  the  harvest,  it  is  gathered  in  by 
their  wivei  and  sisters.  Orkney  does  not  furnish  a  single 
vessel  for  this  trade. 

The  gale  of  Sunday  se*nnight  was  not,  to  use  the 
common  expression,  '*  an  ill  wind,  that  blew  nobody  any 
good,"  for  it  drove  a  fine  ahoal  of  whales  into  Scarpa 
Bay.  Formerly,  the  proprietor  of  the  coaat  on  which 
they  were  stranded  cTaimed  those  fish:  but  the  ri{;lit 
was  disputed,  and  the  fish  were  finally  awarded,  by 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Seiiion,  to  the  pereon  vbo 
drove  them  ashore.  The  immediate  profit  reaulting  from 
the  chase  impels  every  boatman  in  tne  neighbourliood  to 
take  his  share  in  it.  The  scene  on  this  occaaion  was  most 
animating:  103  of  these  fish  were  stranded;  they  were 
small,  the  largest  measuring  only  twenty-five  feet,  and 
the  average  value  of  each  wot  estimated  at  about  £fl.  One 
of  the  females  yielded,  when  caught,  a  quantitv  of  milk 
from  one  of  its  paps.  An  eye-witness  described  them  to 
roe,  as  resembling,  ai  they  lay  on  the  beochi  a  vow  of  dis- 
mounted guni. 

About  the  same  time,  a  mora  unoommon  visiter  of  these 
BOOS,  a  walrus,  or  sea-horse,  appeareil  in  the  Sound  of 
Hoy ;  it  rose  from  the  water  several  times,  and  was  abot  st 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  party  who  saw  it,  and  who  comma- 
moated  the  ciroumstance  to  me.  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  men 
tions,  in  his  northern  travels,  that  a  walrus,  10  feet  long, 
was  stated  as  having  found  its  way  to  the  Hebrides  in 
1817,  and  was  killed  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  birds  frequenting  the  Orkneyt  era  numerous  and 
various.  Papa-Wcstera,  a  small  island,  the  most  north- 
western of  the  group,  is  celebrated  for  the  vast  multitude  of 
its  Kider-ducks,  which  are  so  tame  that  they  may  be  ap- 
proached without  difliculty,  and  yield  an  excellent  down  for 
beddinfi:.  In  the  same  island  Mr.  Bullock  found  that 
noble  bird,  tho  king  of  the  auks;  but,  though  indefrui- 
gablo  in  pursuit,  could  not  get  a  shot  at  it ;  its  mate  had 
disappeared.  A  lady,  to  whom  the  island  belonged,  offered 
a  hi^h  rewanl  to  any  one  who  should  bring  the  bird:  in 
the  course  of  the  winter  it  was  killed,  and  placed  in  the 
London  Museum,  from  whence  it  was  removed  to  the 
British,  where  it  mav  now  be  seen. 

Pilotage   is    an    im)K)rtant  branch   of   employment  in 
Orkney.     Though  the  harbours  arc  numerous  and  excel- 
lent, tiie  approach  to  them  is  very  difiiciilt  and  intricate. 
Many  pilots  are    employed   in  the  Sound  of  Hoy ;  and 
formerly   tho    oiigcrnc!<s    result  in  cr  from   their  eni'ulatii.in 
produced  fretpicnt  Ioms:  they  havo  prudently  united  and 
r)r!n('il    a   company,   eniia^ing    in  turn   in    the  perilous 
service.     Tho  practice  of  ])iloting  forms  an  excellent  semi- 
nar\-  for  the  whale-fisherirs.     Tlie  present  exclusive  mari- 
time habits  of  the  Orknev-mcn  mav  be  inferred  (torn  the 
circumstanre,  that  whilst  in  other  parts  of  iScotland  there 
was  (scarcely  a  fmnily,  containing  individuals  capable  of 
bearins;  arms,  which  did  not  furnish  one  or  more  soldien. 
scarcely  a  siniile  soldier  wok  enlisted  in  these  iblands.  and 
yet  exci'llent  troops  have  het»n  formerly  levied  in  iheio. 
The  Karl  of  Morton  raised,  in  1013,  a  regiment  of  Orknej- 
men,  whom  he  considered  as  inferior  to  none  in  his  annr; 
and  the  chivalrous  Montrose  found  amongst  these  islanderSi 
to  the  honour  of  Orkney  be  it  recorded,  his  last  devot«l 
hand  of  followers.   It  is  mentioned  in  the  Statistical Smrtii, 
tliat  about  iM)00  Orknev-mcn  were  on  the  list  of  the  Ro^al 
Navy,  in  the  war  ahout  the  end  of  the  last  centur}*. 

The  Orkneys  aro  justly  celebrated  for  their  harboun. 

Though  swept  by  tempestuous  seas,  and  presenting  rug^ 

boundaries  to  the  mariner,  they  providentially  afford  refuge 

on  all  sides  to  vessels  navigating  the  Northern  Ocean,  or 

tracking  their  course  along  the  inhospitable  eastern  coast 

of  Scotland.     Between  these  islands  and  the  harbours  of 

England,  there    is  no  haven  to  which  a  vessel,  even  uf 

small  size,  can  fly  for  refuge  with  any  certainty,  except 

Cromarty  Bay ;  and  the  approach  to  this  harbour  is  oftea 

endangered,  during  a  northern  gale,  by  the  liability  to  which 

vessels  are  exposed  of  being  wrecked  on  the  eastern  coast, 

between  Kinnaird  Head  and  its  entrance.    In  Orkney,  the 

harbour  of  Long  Hope  is  altogether  the  best  and.  most 

adapted  to  large  vessels,  as  affording  the  several  objerts  of 

safe  and  sufficient  anchorage,  and  easy  ingress  ami  egrets. 

Btromness,  though  less  fortunate  in  the  hitter  respects,  is 

tho  securest,  and  most  convenient  receptacle   for  lorge 

vessels,  as  they  find  suiUcient  depth  of  water  in  the  roads^ 

without  the  holms,  whilst  the  town  providea  them  with 

.  needful  supplies.    Indeed,  the  ship-owners  make  an  objeo- 
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Uon  to  StnnnnMS,  th»t  it  affords  such  good  entertainment 
to  the  captains  and  skippers  of  the  vessels,  that  they  are 
foath  to  go  to  sea.  The  Long  Hope  affords  no  accommo- 
dation whatever,  hut  a  small  puhlic-house.  The  want  of  a 
dry  dock,  in  the  harbour  of  Stromness,  is  much  felt  by 
vessels  entering  for  the  purpose  of  refitting.  Some  of 
those  which  the  gale  brought  in  during  or  before  my  sUy, 
were  in  a  leaky  and  injured  state,  having  been  exposed  to 
much  rough  weather,  and  needed  much  more  repair  than 
they  could  well  receive  in  this  harbour.  The  expense  of  this 
work  might  be  defrayed  by  small  dues.  The  harbour  of 
Kirkwall  is  good,  though  exposed  to  north  winds.  .On 
the  same  coast,  to  eastward,  are  two  other  havens.  To  the 
northward  of  Pomona,  and  opening  towards  the  northern 
sea  is  the  noble  harbour  of  Calf-Sound :  eastward  of  this 
lies*  the  Icwg  i»land  of  Sanda,  notorious  for  wrecks,  and 
in  the  same  lino,  and  the  most  north-eastern  of  the  Ork- 
neys, is  North  Honaldsha,  whose  coasts  are  also  dangerous. 
A  light-house  is  erected  on  it.  This,  and  the  light-house 
on  the  Peniland  Skerries,  or  Sunken  Roads,  at  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  Firth,  are  the  only  structures  of  this  kmd 

on  these  islands.  .    *      i.        •  * i    ^ 

The  manuracture  «rf  atraw  honnett  has  been  introdiiee^ 
with  success  into  Orkney :  the  long  and  thia  atalk  of  the 
rye  being  foupd  well  adapted  to  the  nurpoae. 

The  illicit  distillation  of  spirits  haa  been  Marty  >np- 
pressed  in  these  islands  hy  the  introduction  of  legal  dis- 
tilleries, aided  by  the  vigilance  of  the  exeise.  There  are  two 
of  these  cataWi»hmeut»  in  Stromnesa;  and  three  in  Kurk- 

A  great  improvemonl  )»M  takan  plftc©  in  the  leligitma 
habits  of  the  people,  which  were  forvLwl^f  paueh  Ml^t<»d. 

Amongst  the  customs  of  the  Orcadians  is  that  which  Rfe- 
vails  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  of  celebrating  the  national 
game  on  Christmas  and  New-year  s  day.  The  fishermen  ob- 
serve the  curious  practice  of  turning  their  boat  m  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sun,  when  they  launch  it ;— avoiding  whistling, 
and  the  mention  of  the  minister's  name,  as  unlucky  omens, 
and  insUntly  desisting  from  their  intention  of  fishing,  if 
questioned  a»  to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  gomg ; 
customs  originating  as  much  from  indolence  as  from  igno- 
rance. The  incitement  of  a  spirit  of  enterpnse  and^  exertion 
among  them,  by  the  appKcation  of  weU-di^cted  capital, 
the  incentive  to  emuhition,  and  the  reward  of  jdequate 
profits,  would  probaWy  huyat  these  meshes  of  fear  and 

*^The  bS^f  of  witchcraft  still  prevails  here,  as  in  other 
parte  of  the  kingdom.  The  character  of  Noma  in  the 
Pirate,  was  drawn  from  a  living  original  in  Orkney. 
The  old  sibyl  is  indebted,  for  the  fame  which  she  haa 
acquired,  to  a  visit  from  the  great  Novelist,  when  he 
arrived  at  Stromness,  where  she  then  dwelt.  She  has 
since  removed  her  residence  to  one  of  the  smaller  Isles. 
It  has  been  her  custom  to  sell  to  the  whalers  charms  of 
various  kinds,  as  preservatives  from  the  wjnds,  during 
their  arduous  voyages.  And  like  those  of  other  prophets 
in  their  own  country,  her  pretensions  have  been,  always 
regarded  according  to  the  prevailing  degree  of  superstition 
or  bcepticism,  with  more  or  less  of  awe  or  ridicule.  She 
has  eiven,  it  is  said,  at  various  times,  indubitable  proofs 
of  supernatural  power:  on  one  occasion,  having  discovered 
that  she  had  just  been  robbed  of  some  geese  by  the  crew  of 
a  brig,  she  anticipated  ite  exit  from  the  Sound  by  speedily 
crossing  the  hill,  and  taking  up  her  position  on  the  brow  of 
a  bcethng  cliff,  denounced,  by  all  her  gods,  the  ill-fated 
bark  to  desUuction.  The  sea  instantly  opened  and  swal- 
lowed up  ite  victim.  On  another  occasion,  she  had  received 
some  offenee  from  a  young  fisherman,  and  predicted  that 
ere  a  year  had  passed  away  his  body  should  he  life- 
lesson  the  beach:  the  prognostication  was  fully  verified. 
The  pubUeatioH  of  the  Pirate  satisfied  the  natives  of 
Orkney  as  to  the  real  authorship  of  the  naverley  Novels. 
It  was  remarked  by  those  who  accompanied  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  excursions  in  these  islands,  that  the  nvid 
ilescriptioas  which  the  work  contains,  were  confined  to 
th«e  scenes  which  he  visited.  In  Norway,  these  Novels 
have  been  regularly  published  in  the  language  ot  that 
country,  under  the  name  of  the  real  author. 

Soine  traces  of  the  Norse  poetry  stiU  '^ma^'Vu^'ii  "® 
carefully  preserved  in  the  Orkneys.  Nor  has  the  Muse, 
which  inspired  the  northern  minstrel,  entirely  forsaken 
her  ancient  abode  on  these  islands ;  but  lingers  still  around 
their  shores,  once  signalized  by  warlike  achievements,  or 
niratical  adventure ;  and  haunte  the  ruins  of  ecclesiastical 
^^mi%\»^^^  iptendour.  which  atill  attest  the  feudal 


grandeur  of  their  fiarmer  tempera*  and  spintual  princes 
Among  inferior  specimens  of  Orcadian  minstrelsy,  is  a 
poem  on  the  Orkneys,  worthy  of  tho  land  which  gave  it 
birth,  though  somewhat  uniform  in  its  style,  composed 
by  a  gentleman  named  Malcolm,  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
42nc|  ragiment 

A  bag-piper  peimmhulates  the  stieeta  both  of  Thurso  and 
Sifomness.  morning  and  evening.  He  passed,  as  usual, 
on  the  20tht  between  the  hours  of  six  and  seven.  The 
wind  had  veered  round  to  the  eastward,  and  the  harbour 
exhibited  a  seene  of  busy  preparation  for  sailing,  a 
spectacle  which  bad  not  been  witnessed  for  some  weeks. 
We  got  under  weigh  about  nine  o'ok)ek;  and.  assisted 
hy  1^  f^inl  breeze,  reached  the  Sound  of  Hoy.  On  turn- 
ing the  point,  we  perceived  twenty-three  vessris,  one  a 
large  three-masted  merchantman^  the  rest  brigs,  ahead 
of  us.  Heating,  ^  the  wind  fhiled  entirely,  in  regular 
proceaston  down  the  central  channel  ef  the  Sound.  The 
ebb  was  moving  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  in  the  boor,  and 
|Hroduced  R  heavy  sea,  hy  its  eneownter  with  the  swell  of 
the  oeean.  The  vessels  bad  spread  every  rag  of  oanvass. 
studding-sails  inelAded.  roUiog  and  pitcbing  enward  in 
elose  auccesaicm,  head,  side,  or  stern  ibremost.  at  the  mercy 
af  the  rapid  tide*  Our  little  enttttr  was  whirled  oompletely 
round  again  »nd  again. 

Bound  for  Thurso,  on  reaehinf  the  open  sea.  we  quitted 
the  line  of  vessels,  thirty-fcur  m  number,  which  now  ex- 
tended twelve  milea.  f^om  the  harbour  of  Stromness  in  the 
direction  of  Capo  Wrath ;  passing  under  the  majestic  prcci- 
IHces  of  the  Wart-Hill  and  OM-Man.  on  which  the  wave 
burst  heavily  and  hoertolv.  Another  fleet,  whidi  h 
remained  ivifHl-bound  in  the  i^ong  Hope,  now  appearec 
issuing  from  the  Pontland  Firth.  J^o  part  ef  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain  is,  perhaps,  grander  than  that  of  Hoy; 
though,  from  its  uniformity,  little  picturesque.  We  lay 
becalmed  under  it  for  several  hours,  and  beheld  its  red 
cliffs  glow  in  the  brilliant  lustre  of  the  setting  sun; 
darkened  only  in  a  single  spot  by  the  deep  shadow  caused 
by  the  tall  column  of  the  Old-Man.  About  dusk,  a  fine 
breeze  sprang  up,  and  bore  us  directly  to  the  coast,  a  little 
to  the  westward  of  Holbourn-Head.  a  remarkable  headland 
of  Thurso-Bay,  and  we  returned  to  our  former  anehorage. 

CAiTON^6s-$mB|: ;  c^nE-HiLi:* ;  barogill  qjuniB, 
^oasaY  eiuuT'a  housb  ;  dunca^shy  peap  i  STutcocu ; 

CA9TLB8  BINCLAIR  AND  OIRNEOO. 

Thb  western  part  of  Caithness  is  extensively  and  profitably 
cultivated.  A  good  system  of  farming  has  been  introduced 
and  encoi; raged  by  prizes  offered  by  the  gent«|r  for 
improvcHient.  Passing  the  residence  of  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
(whose  lo^  life  has  been  devoted  to  useful  and  patriotic 
exertions  in  behalf  of  his  country,)  I  proceeded  to  Castle- 
Hill,  at  th^  head  of  Dunnet  Bay,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Trail. 
This  gentleman  was  busily  engaged  in  erecting  a  pier.  A 
farm  under  l^s  own  excellent  management;  a  village  built 
hy  himself,  a  model  of  neatness;  and  plantations  con- 
tending, under  his  fostering  care,  with  the  blasts  which 
sweep  this  corner  of  the  island,  mark  the  constant  and 
beneficial  residence  of  an  aged,  but  active  landlord:  and 
the  increase  of  his  rents  derived  from  the  legitimate  source 
of  augmented  produce,  has  indemnified  him  for  the  cost  of 
the  improvement  of  his  estate.  Near  this  remote  spot, 
appeared  the  royal  mail-coach,  reaching  its  farthest  northern 
destination:  a  spectacle  strange  to  the  eye,  after  roving  for 
weeks  over  untravelled  regions. 

On  the  northern  coast  of  Caithness  is  the  seat  of  Lord 
Caithness.  Bai-ogill  Castle.  He  has  enlarged  it  and  planted 
about  it,  and  resides  much  here.  The  neighbouring  coast 
of  the  Pentland  Firth  is  celebrated  for  the  lobster-fishery, 
and  not  less  for  the  multiplicity  of  the  currents  formed  by 
its  own  sinuosities  and  the  Isle  of  Stroma.  Off  Cannis 
Bay  are  the  formidable  breakers  colled  the  Merry  Men 
of  Mey.  so  designated,  from  the  perpetual  exultation  of 
the  dancing  waves,  which  might  excite  sympathetic  glee 
in  the  breast  of  a  disciple  of  Wordsworth, 

A  poe*  could  not  but  be  g*y»„,    ,         , 
In  iueb  a  jocuad  company.— Ir<>rawart«. 

The  appellation  Men,  hawever,  is  derived  from  the  eor- 
rupUon  of  the  word  main  or  sea.  Nmt  this  point,  the 
mail,  which  is  brought  on  foot  from  Wick,  is  conveyed 
to  Orkney  in  a  boat.  It  passes  three  times  m  the  week, 
when  the  weather  permits ;— a  boat  of  thirty-feet  keel 
r  IB  used  m  rough  yfeoibSK^ 
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Vk'e  man  rcachoil  tliu  celubmled  Jolniiiy  Groat's  Iioiisp, 
Ihc  oiilv  visible  ruiiiuitis  of  uliich  nrc  Ihc  still -respected* 
f<iuniliitiuii!i  iif  a  ivttii^ii.  crroiieoualj  supposed  tu  liavo  buen 
tim  most  nurtlicrly  flueUiiiK  uii  the  luain-land  of  iJL-olbiid. 
"  Jubii  Grual,"  still  appears  inscribed  on  tlic  flihinc-bouts : 
u  uirrupliun  of  Julin  de  Groat,  tho  nuiiie  ul*  a  Uutehman. 
v'ho,  it  is  said,  settled  hciv  about  tlio  nifm  of  James  the 
Fourth,  and  immortaUzed  himsulf  by  setiliiiK  a  dispute 
uinon);  his  nine  sons,  respecticii^Iliepoiiit  of  preccdenecby 
opcnin);  as  many  doors  in  hiit  huuso,  and  assigning  nne  to 
eaeli,  by  which  means  they  passed  in  and  out  witboul  mu- 
tual mulestntion.  His  name  has  been  bequeathed  to  the 
cowries,  called   Joliiiny  Groat's  buckics,  which  cover  the 

Entering  an  adjoining  collage,  in  queitt  uf  some  oat-eake 
and  milk,  we  futind  n  bily  of  middle  n|:c,  sitting  at  table  in 
ciinipaiiy  with  rtonie  labiiurcr«,  who  introduced  heisell'  to  us 
as  daughter  of  ihe  laic  .loliiiny  Grout ;  and  did  the  honours 
of  her  house  with  an  ease  worthy  of  the  anti'iuily  and  celc- 
brilv  of  lu-r  family. 

I'he  coast,  which  in  fnr  some  miles  very  low,  here  rises 
rapiilly,  tcrtuinatingin  llie  loflv  noKh-easlcni  pniiuiinturyuf 
Scotland,  ealind  Duiiransliv  Head.  It  is  euvetvd  with  Uuc 
lurf,  but  much  tleslnivi'd  by  ralihit-burriws.  Tiiis  licad- 
liiud  is  (lerfutalcd  by  llie  iwa  in  ilitrerciit  parts,  and  eiicir- 
ded  h^- blacks,  wlilt-'h.  nn  doubt,  originally  fnnniHl  part  of  it. 
TlicnuHt  wus  Bu  dense  that  we  could  barely  discover  I licni,  and 
luft  a  flnc  view  of  the  l^rlh,  ilx  Islands,  and  the  Orkneys. 

Stin-och,  near  'VVick.  is  also  the  abode  of  a  rosiileiit 
landlord,  and  skilful  agriculturist,  Mr.  Home.  In  this 
gentleman's  garden,  myrtles  and  geraniums  grow  in  tbi> 
outer  air,  exposed  to  a  nurtheru  nsnecL  The  custom  of 
designating  persons  by  the  naines  of  their  abodes,  universal 
in  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles,  is  unknown  iti  Ork-  ' 
iiey  and  in  Caithnuss,  inhabited  by  a  dilferent  race.  It 
would  be  vcsy  convenient  in  the  latter  country,  where  the  ] 
Kinclairs  aboimd. 

Sinclair  Bay,  on  the  west  coast,  is  a  broad  and  deep 
estuary,  affording  capital  anchorage,  and  is  resorted  to 
wlien  tlie  tide  does  not  serve  ti>r  the  adjacent  harbour  of 
Wii'k.   In  western  gules,  it  is  the  scene  of  frequent  wrecks. 

On  its  north  shore  are  the  ruins  of  Keiss-Castle,  which 
belonged  formerly  to  the  Earls  of  Caithness,  and  on  tile 
west,  that  of  AckergiU,  a  specimen  of  the  simple 
dwellings  of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  soil ;  a  square  tower, 
conaisting  of  several  stories  of  single  apartments  each,  of 
which  the  lowest  waa  occupied  by  the  servants,  and  being 


destitute  of  windows,  could  be  entered  only  by  a  iiii|tls 
door;  whilst  the  angles  uf  the  tower  were  protected  bj 
projecting  turrets,  whence  missiles  could  be  discharged  oa 
the  assailants,  liieso  cdiSccs  were  obviously  built  withi 
solo  view  to  security :  yet  the  inmates  are  said  to  have  llnl 
from  them,  at  the  approach  of  a  besieging  party,  to  avoid 
being  smoked  out  of  their  strong-hold  by  fires  of  wet  sirs* 
piled  at  the  entrance.  Ackergill-Castle  has  been  the  property 
of  the  Earls  of  Sinclair,  and  previously  of  the  Keitlis*,  Biiit 
Marischal,  whose  possessions,  atone  time,  extended  along  a 
great  part  of  the  eastern  to  the  northern  extremities  of  Seri- 

Thc  southern  boundary  of  the  bay  is,  though  not  luiib. 
bold  and  rockv,  and  exhibits  scenery  heightened  in  effect 
very  much  by  the  juxt  a- posit  ion  of  the  two  oaatlea  of  SiucUir 
and  GIruego,  on  a  narrow  promontory,  aepuatsd  from  tbs 
coast  by  a  channel  of  little  breadth.  Of  the  former,  wbick 
was  unfortunntely  blown  down  by  a  severe  gale  of  wind  lit 
tile  last  winter,  nothing  remains  but  a  Ralitary  chimMf 
towering  al>ovc  a  heap  of  niins,  Girnego  is  on  exteniiie 
pile,  divided  into  many  apartments,  now  much  dilapidated. 
The  ruck  on  which  it  stands  is  so  precipitous  as  to  hi 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  its  walls.  A  fine  view  of  ibna 
picturusi|ue  ruins  is  obtained  by  descending  to  the  beack 
thningh  a  broken  gulewny,  (bwn  an  almost  impneticaU* 
llight  of  steps.  Castle*  Sinclair  and  Giriiego  fimuib  lie- 
longed  to  the  Earls  of  Caithness.  The  eoast  tmmnb  Ouie 
cansby  Head,  the  Pcntland  Skerries,  and  the  OifciMyu* 
seen  from  the  point,  in  fine  perspective. 

P.S,Q.il. 

*  Tlii<rel«briilnl  family  traces  ils  desceat  fram  the  Chttl,  a  Uibs 
who  flcl  from  Ueimanir  to  tha  north  of  Scotluid,  aviaE  die  aiat 
to  Cailliiini'Mrt,  which  they  poBBwed  togaAei  with  SatMui- 
aliire.    The;  forrnnl  in  alliance  with  thehitiG  of  Seotland,  iitAi 

!iiipa9e  of  eipelling  the  Danes,  far  Ins  iiniBiM  in  lUs  ml 
toberl  Keilii  was  rewarded,  in  the  elaTcnla  cenlary,  witt  At 
hen^itart  office  of  Knicht  Mariichal,  Mill  bmae  by  hi*  fcaill* 
True  to  iheir  pledge  of  liercdiliry  devotioo  to  Ibc  crawn  PMbW 


of  1746  by  J I 

Frederick  the  ....  , 

Marshal,  and  the  post  of  Governor  of  Balia.    Ha 
muncrof  his  fathen,  at  the  balUe  of  Ho'""- 
their  ancient  vast  poueiaioni.  the  Keilhi 
ilieit  chief  leati,  Dunonar  Cutis,  w  K' 


-  .      _  fled  the  Ua| , ,._ 

Huuiin  aad  I'ruMiaa  aimiea,  and  wm  nittt  V 
tbaiaBkWM^ 

_ _  ,_      _    _     ::_  Ell,  a»«rlk 

if  his  fathen,  at  the  balUe  of  Hocfaklftati,  in  list,    Otti 
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MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  TURKS. 
Ko.  I.    A  Turkish  Festival. 

The  indolence  of  the  Turks  is  proverbial  3  with  them 
the  fondness  for  a  sedentary  life  is  stronger,  j>erhaps, 
than  with  any  other  people  of  whom  we  read.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  the  gravity  aiul  phlegmatic  apathy 
"which  constitute  the  distinguishing  features  of  their 
character:  fiv^rythiug  in  their  manners  tends  to 
foster  in  fhem^  especially  in  the  higher  classes,  an 
almost  invincible  love  of  ease,  and  luxurious  leisure. 
The  gcner^  rule  which  they  seem  to  lay  down  for 
their  guidiwce,  is  that  of  never  taking  the  trouble 
themselves  to  do  anything,  which  they  can  possibly 
get  otJiers  to  do  tor  them;  and  the  precitFion  with 
which  they  observe  it  in  some  of  the  minutest  triAes 
of  domestic  Hfe  is  amusing.  A  Turkish  gc*ntlemaa 
who  has  onee  composed  his  body  upon  the  comer  of 
a  sofa,  ^pean  to  attach  a  certain  notion  of  grandeur 
to  the  keeping  of  it  there,  until  he  rises  for  good ;  it 
wovld  be  only  something  of  the  gravest  importance 
that  could  induce  him  to  disturb  his  positicm.  If  he 
wishes  to  procure  anything  that  is  within  a  few  steps 
of  him,  he  summons  his  slaves  by  clapping  his  hands, 
(the  Eastern  mode  of  '*  ringing  the  bell,")  and  bids 
them  bring  it  to  him  j  his  feelings  of  dignity  would 
be  hurt  by  getting  up  to  reach  it  himself.  Of  course, 
this  habit  c/i  inaction  prevails  equally  with  the  female 
sex:  a  Turkish  lady  would  not  think  of  picking  up  a 
fallen  handkerchief,  so  long  as  she  had  an  attendant 
to  do  so  for  her. 

The  Tnric  who  is  fortunate  enough — perhaps  we 
should  ny  unfortunate  enough — to  possess  the  means 
of  living  without  labour,  ])a^>etf  his  existence  in  one 
continued  round  of  listless  idleness ;  his  chief  occu- 
pation ia  smoking  a  long  pipe,  or  chibouque,  as  it  is 
called,  and  this  he  pursues  unceasingly  for  hours 
together^  wrapped  in  happy  unconsciousness.  At 
times  he  stirs  out  of  doors — most  probably  to  pay  a 
visit  to  some  coffee-house,  where  he  may  resume  his 
pipe,  and  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  3 — he  walks  with  be- 
coming dignity, — ^his  look  is  grave,  his  puce  slow, 
and  his  carriage  haughty, — ^lie  looks  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  and  scarcely  deigns  to  bestow 
a  glance  upon  any  object  which  crosses  his  patlu 
"  Perhaps,"  aays  a  modem  traveller,  "  a  Merry -An- 
drew, playing  off  his  buffooneries,  catt-'hes  his  eye, — 
he  lodka,  but  his  spirit  smiles  not,  neither  do  his  lips, 
-*4ii8  gravity  is  immovable,  and  he  waddles  onward 
like  a  porpoise  cast  on  shore:  it  is  evident  that 
nature  intended  him  not  for  a  pedestrian  animal,  and 
that  be  looks  with  contempt  on  liis  locomotive  or- 
gans." It  is  strange,  however,  that  with  these  habits 
of  life,  the  Turks  are  not  at  all  deficient  in  lM»dily 
vigomr,  and  in  the  capability  of  enduring  fatigue; 
when  called  iqKin  to  undertake  a  l<mg  journey, — as 
for  instance,  on  the  occasion  of  being  appointed  to 
the  government  of  some  distant  province,  they  will 
ridb  on  horseback  for  hundreds  of  leagues  without 
complanung  of  vreariness. 

The  nransemeats  of  this  people  are  adapted  to  their 
character,  and  are  of  a  very  limited  nature.  They 
have  no  public  games  or  spectacles, — none  of  those 
meana  c^  diversion  which  are  to  be  found  amongst 
other  natioos;  dramatic  representations  arc  quite 
unknown  to  them.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  Sultan 
regales  hk  safajects  witii  the  exhibition  of  the  Djerid, 
or  Tnrkiik  toomnment,  and  some  other  entertain- 
ments la  tile  apttk  air;  and  large  crowds  of  the 
people  nanally  assemble  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
bountf  •  Dr.  Madden  witnessed  one  of  these  displays, 
.i.:.v Q^^  1^  honour  of  the  birth  of  an  imperial 


which 


infanti  and  he  mjn  that  he  never  hdate  beheld  so 


imposing  a  .s])ectaclc  as  was  exhibited  by  the  immense 
assemblage   of  people    theu    collected.     Upwards   of 
sixty  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  all  tlie  varie- 
ties of  Kastern  c(»tuine,  were  seated  on  the  sloping 
sides  of  a  natural  aiiiphilheatre;  while  above,  sat  the 
Sultan,  nia^nifieently  appiurelled,   isurroundcd  by  his 
blaek   and   white   slaves  in  glittering  attire.     Hun- 
dreds of  horsemen   galloped  to  and  iro  on  the  plain 
below,  hurling  the   djerid  (a  short  stick)  at  rax»dom; 
now  as^'sailing  the  nearest  to  them,  now  iu  pursuit  df 
the  disarmed.     The  dexterity  of  the   combatants  in 
avoidiiij;  these  weapons,  is  very  great;   and  had  it  not 
been   so   on  the  occasion   spoken  of  by  Dr.  !Maild.u, 
he  says  that  many  li\es  must  have  been  lost,  and  as 
it  was,  he  saw  one  horseman  led  ofl'  with  his  eye 
w^verely  injured,  and   another  crushed  under  a  hor?e. 
These  u/'cident«,  however,  never  interfered  for   a  uiu- 
nie^ut  with  the  itjKirts,  which  followed  in  the  refrular 
success i(m.     After   the    djerid,    came    the   wrestlers!, 
nuked  tA>  the   waist,    and  smeared  with    oil.     They 
pniwtratrd  themselves  several  times  before  the  Sultau, 
performed  a  number  of  very  clumsy  feats,  and  then 
proceeded  to  exhiijit  their  skill.     Their  address  lay  in 
seizing  one  anotlier  by  the  hips;  and  he  who  had  the 
most  strength,  lilU'd  his  advei'sary  oH  his  logs,  and 
theu  flinging  him  to  the  earth,  fell  with  all  his  fune 
upon  him.     Mu^ic  relieved  the  tecUum   between  the 
rounds,  several  f>f  which  occurred  before  anv  serious 
mischief  was  sustained.     At  la>?t,  one  poor  fellow  was 
dreadfully  maimed — lor  life  indeed, — and  was  carried 
off  the  field  with  great  applause.     Bear- fighting  was 
next  attempted ;  but  the  animal  produced  was  not  in 
a  fighting  mood,  and  the   dogs  growled  nt  him  in 
vain.     During    all  these   pastimes,   the    slaves  wc-re 
running  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  midtitndc 
to  the   Sultan,    carrying  him   innumerable  petitions 
from  the  former,  which  he  cannot  refuse  to  receive, 
and  seldom  can  find  leisure  to  read.     "The  departure 
of  the  pacific  bear,"  says  our  authority,  •'  temunateil 
these  brutal  sports,  and  every  one,  except  the  frieuds 
of  the  dead  man,  and  the  two  wounded,  a])])eared  to 
go  away  dulighted  beyond  measure.     All  the  aniiise- 
ments  of  this  people  are  of  the  same  cruel  character." 

Their  social  recreations  are  few.  **  It  is  dilUeult," 
says  a  writer  of  the  last  ccntur>%  "  to  give  a  jujt 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  Turks,  men  or 
women,  spend  their  time  when  at  home.  Some  oi 
the  former  are  undoubtedly  studious,  though  most  of 
them  seem  ever  busied  about  money  affairs,  and  tlicir 
personal  interest.  When  they  are  disposed  to  enjoy 
some  relaxation  or  amusement  among  themselves?, 
the  diversions  arc  story-telling,  quaint  jokes,  ches£, 
or  draughts,  and  not  unfrequently  danc(TS  and  musi- 
cians, who  play  in  the  different  parts  of  the  town  fur 
employment."  The  Turk  himself  seldom  takes  an 
active  share  in  anything  but  a  game  of  draughts  or 
chess ;  and  theu  he  never  plays  but  for  mere  amu:?e- 
ment.  The  practice  of  gaming  is  one  which  this 
people  highly  detest  j  in  their  eyes  there  is  no  being 
more  odious  than  the  .gamester  who  plays  for  mouev, 
^he  is  worse  than  a  common  thief,  and  his  crime  is 
held  as  one  which  will  be  visited  with  the  severest 
punishment  hereafter. 

The  diversions  of  "  story-telling,  or  quaint  jokes," 
are  not  of  a  very  intellectual  description ;  the  chief 
source  of  delight  is  a  species  of  low  ribaldry,  and  if 
none  of  the  company  is  sufficiently  facetious  to  enter- 
tain the  rest  with  the  required  share,  the  task  is  left 
to  some  dependent  Greek,  Armenian,  or  Jew.  The 
])erformer  takes  his  place  in  the  middle  of  the  roonii 
upon  his  knees,  and  there  tells  his  story,  or  repeats 
his  joke;  while  the  grave  Turk  smokes-  his  pipe  in 
the  corner  of  the  sofa^  and  cornea  out  now  and  then 
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^itli  a  smile  or  a  dry  laugh.  It  would  be  well,  how- 
ever, were  their  diversions  on  these  occasions  confined 
to  the  mere  repeating  of  jokes ;  for  it  appears  that 
they  are  sometimes  accompanied  with  practical  illus- 
trations of  the  most  barbarous  kind.  The  same 
recent  traveller  whom  we  have  quoted  above,  speaks 
of  some  which  he  saw  played  off  at  a  Turkish  feast, 
upon  the  person  of  a  buffoon,  who  was  well  paid  for 
suffering  them.  "  It  was,"  he  says,  "  the  poor 
fellow's  trade,  and  he  bore  the  marks  of  its  dreadful 
nature  upon  his  scarred  visage," 

Tlie  buffoon  was  sent  out  of  the  room,  and  dunng 
his  absence  a  pipe  was  charged  with  gunpowder,  over 
which  a  little  tobacco  was  spread ;  he  was  then  called 
in,  and  the  pipe  presented  to  him.  Of  course,  he 
had  scarcely  lighted  it,  and  given  a  single  puff  when 
the  powder  exploded,  and  drove  the  tube  against  the 
palate  of  his  mouth,  with  great  violence  3  the  sight 
excited  only  a  roar  of  merriment  in  those  around. 
The  next  "  amusement"  was  still  more  cruel.  A 
plate  was  filled  with  flour,  and  in  this  were  stuck 
twenty  pieces  of  lighted  candle.  The  buffoon  and  a 
companion  of  his,  were  made  to  kneel  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  opposite  to  each  other  3  and  with  their 
teeth  they  laid  hold  of  the  edges  of  the  plate.  At  a 
given  signal,  they  were  to  blow  the  flour  in  each 
other's  face,  across  the  candles,  and  he  who  gave  the 
quickest  blast,  would  escape  the  volume  of  flame 
which  the  ignited  particles  of  flour  sent  forth.  The 
fellow  who  sustained  the  first  injury,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  unscorched;  he  completely  singed 
the  bald  head  of  his  companion,  and  burned  the 
upper  part  of  his  face  and  brows  severely.  There 
was  another  shout  of  savage  laughter  while  the  un- 
fortunate man  was  sriK\iring  oil  over  his  features,  to 
allay  the  pain.  "  I  saw  preparations,"  says  the  writer, 
''  making  for  further  feats  of  Turkish  humour,  but  I 
was  thoroughly  disgusted,  and  gladly  left  the  places" 

The  amusements  of  dancing  and  music  are  pro- 
hibited by  the  Mohammedan  law; — at  least  to  that 
effect  is  the  intert)retation  placed  by  the  learned  doc- 
tors, upon  the  traditions  of  their  prophet.  There 
exist,  however,  troops  of  dancers  and  musicians  in 
their  large  cities ;  but  these  appear  in  public  only  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  being  chiefly  employed  in  the 
houses  of  individuals  when  a  grand  entertainment 
is  given.  The  dancers  consist  generally  of  Greeks 
from  the  islands  j  a  Muissulman  is  seldom  or  never 
found  in  their  ranks,  the  gravity  of  his  disposition 
leading  him  in  this  instance  to  observe  strictly  the 
injunction  of  the  law.  It  appears  strange,  unless  we 
suppose  the  fact  to  arise  from  the  absolute  contempt 
in  which  the  Greeks  are  held  by  their  conquerors, 
"  that  the  Turks  born  in  the  same  climate,  and 
mixed  some  centuries  with  them,  have  not  yet  adopted 
their  mirth  and  jollity,  but  hear  and  see  them  conti- 
nually dancing  and  singing  without  stirring  a  leg 
themselves,  or  joining  in  a  chorus.  Such  of  them  as 
are  used  to  the  sea,  of  necessity  mix  amongst  Bome 
hundreds  of  Greek  mariners,  who  when  they  are  on 
shore,  or  indeed,  on  board  their  ships,  are  rarely 
without  music  and  dancing;  yet  a  Turk  is  never 
A>und  revelling  with  them.  Nay,  the  men  of  high  or 
even  middling  rank  among  them,  seem  to  look  on 
dancing  as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  man,  befitting 
only  the  meanest  and  most  abandoned  of  their  species  1 
they  think  with  the  ancient  Romans, — '  No  one  dances 
unless  he  is  drunk  or  mad.*  " 

When  a  rich  Turk  gives  a  feast  to  his  friends  on 
the  important  occasion  of  a  birth,  or  a  marriage  in 
his  family,  the  most  acceptable  entertainment  which 
he  can  furnish,  is  the  exhibition  of  a  troop  of  dancers; 
their  performances  are  not,  indeed,  distinguished  for 


elegance  or  grace,  btit  they  are  suited  to  the  taste  of 
the  spectators,  md  alwsys  commaiid  applause.  Ih. 
the  city  of  Constantiiftoirk,  the  chief  resort  of  the 
troops  of  dancers,  nrasidatfis,  joggkra,  and  buffoons, 
is  the  coffee-houses,  especially  those  of  the  quarter 
called  Galata:  "  Yott  seUbm  fail,*'  says  Sir  John 
Hobhonse,  "  of  bciag  safatlcd  with  mnsiG  or  some 
discordant  soimds^  in  passing  throao^  the  streets  of 
that  suburb.  Th«  wretchtd  pttfa-mcfs  dance  to  the 
music  of  guitars,  fiddles,  and  rebecks  |  and  what 
with  the  exclaroatlans  of  the  master  of  the  dances, 
a&d  sometimes  the  ^ttftmls  of  the  Turks,  so  much 
noise  and  distnrbaikce  dsMie  st  mid-dqr,  as  to  bring 
the  patrol  to  the  spot/' 

Oor  engraTlng  represents  a  scene  in  an  entertain- 
ment, which  was  witnessed  by  the  French  traveller, 
M.  Choiseul  Goufiier;  it  was  given  by  the  Aga,  or 
Turkish  governor  of  Eski-Hissar,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Stratonice,  in  Asia  Minor, 
or  Natc^ia.  On  this  occasion,  the  dancing  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  recitation  of  verses. 


THE  BSITLS,  AKD  TVH  HORSES  Of  TBS  PASHA; 

A  Fable,  foniided  on  an  Aratiie  I'roverbi  difMted  againit  ridicidow 
pretensions ;— "  They  came  t(f  thoe  the  Hoffi  •fih^  Pm^,  mm! 
ih9  Beetle  ttretohed  out  hef  leg*** 

I«  Egypt's  supsrstilkmB  climey 

**  It  happened  «««« i^n  a  time^^ 

A  Bectle,  vttiawit  of  his  kind. 

And,  therefor^  liol  a  little  blinds 

Fresuined,  10  Ikr  ss  lie  conld  see, 

That  aothing  wss  s«  great  as  be« 

Se  was  not  of  ills  Wiged  soriy 

Or  flying  might  liave  heea  Iris  IM#| 

But  wheresoeW  bis  waUc  he  look, 

He  ihooghl  the  $tfnmA  beaealli  mm  4Ml^ 

And  when  his  pmeei  ibnn  they  s«ir, 

His  fellow^booiUNi  gased  with  awA 

**  Aht  those,'*  said  he,  <'  were  wiser  Stjfif 

"When  ancient  Egypt,  to  her  ttraise. 

Adored  such  attributes  as  mine. 

And  bowed  to  beetles  as  dirine*  f^ 

Scornful  he  spoke :  beside  him  stood 
Four  coal-bUck  steeds,  of  genVoos  blood  1 
Full  of  all  strength  and  grace  he  saw, 

TllO  IIOKSES  OF  THE  OKAND  PaSHA* 

IjO  I  pondVoud  shoes,  of  iron  proof, 
Were  brotight  to  ann  eaeh  noble  hoof; 
When,  fancying  they  were  meant  for  him, 
The  Beetle  raised  his  tiny  limb, 
And  held  it  forth,  surprised  and  vea^d. 
His  turn  was  not  to  come  the  next  I 
And  wliilst  the  blacksmitlis*  hammers  nmg, 
These  words  were  still  upon  his  tongue ; 
**  Of  course,  I  think  it  mighty  odd, 
Good  people,  that  I  am  not  shod.'* 

Arabian  sages  teach  from  hence, 
Th*  absurdity  of  mere  pretence, 
Which,  stepping  from  its  proper  sphere^ 
Unmoved  by  modesty  or  fear. 
Would  rudely  try  to  reach  a  niohe 
Meant  for  the  learned,  great,  or  rieh. 
And  earn,  by  loss  and 'ridicule^ 
The  bad  promotion  of  a  fooL 
80  hare  I  mark*d  th*  inferior  mind. 
For  plain,  though  nsefdl,  work  design'd, 
With  fretful  emulation  aim 
At  points  of  consequence  and  fiune$-~ 
Points  thai  the  waking  dream  reyeilB, 
A  Coif,  a  Mitre,  or  tlie  Seals* 

*  See  Saturdmy  Magoiine,  Vol.  VII.,  p*  GS. 


It  is  not  so  much  the  being  exempt  from  faults,  as  tht 
having  overcome  them,  that  is  an  advantage  to  us;  It  beinff 
with  the  follies  of  the  mind,  as  with  the  weeds  of  a  flela, 
which,  if  destroyed  and  oonsomed  upon  the  place  wbeHb 
they  grow,  enrich  and  imptove  tl  uum  than  if  nans  hsd 
ever  sprung  there. — Swirr. 
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PHILIP  MELANCTHON. 


Tbere  is  no  tnith  which  a  religions  and  a  reflecting 
people  will  more  readily  admit,  than  that  of  tht;  uii- 
ceasing  providence  of  their  Creator,  Of  thia  Serip- 
ture  history  la  au  illustration,  and  S<.'riptural  hiiigra- 
phy  ail  example.  When  the  idolatry  of  Piiganisin 
had  overspread  the  world,  it  was  rediiti'd  !iy  llie 
mild  influence  of  the  Christian  truth  ;  mid  wlu'n 
Christianity  had  become  corrupted,  foiTjotten,  ur  ex- 
plained away,  it  was  purified  fn>m  the  stains  of  time, 
and  separated  from  tlie  dn)SH  of  tradition  hy  the 
permitted  edorts  of  the  ministers  o(  the  Hef'uriniiliini. 
Tliis  evidence  of  design  in  the  preservatiim  and  pro- 
motion of  pure  Religion  is  loi>  apparent  to  escape 
attention;  and  it  is  with  a  hope  of  animatin:;  piety 
by  the  history  of  the  past,  that  the  life  of  Mdanc- 
thon  is  now  presented  to  our  reader^?. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  in  this  slight  sketch,  the 
state  of  religion  in  the  sixtccntli  century,  "  Then," 
says  Mosheim,  "  the  public  wnrjihip  of  the  Deify 
was  no  more  than  a  pompous  round  of  external 
ceremonies,  the  greatest  part  of  which  werx;  more 
adapted  to  daz;!le  the  eyes  than  bt  tonch  the  heart," 
The  Bible  was  a  forbidden  book ;  opinions  beyond 
those  put  forth  by  the  church  or  councils  were  judged 
heretical,  a  crime  generally  punished  by  torture,  or 
its  more  dreadful  penalty,  a  lingering  lEcath,  It 
was,  however,  mercifully  ordained,  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greatness  of  the  corruption,  an  impatient 
udoor  for  its  repression  should  exist,  and  that  the 


ipialities  which  distinguished  Luther*  ehoBld  be  aided 
by  Eriiymus,  Carolustadius,  and  Melancthou, 

I'liilip  ]\Ielancthon,  "  one  of  the  wisest  and  greatest 
men  of  his  age,"  was  bom  at  Bretten,  ia  the  Fala* 
tinate  of  the  Rhine,  on  February  the  IGth,  1497. 
His  family  name  was  Schwartserd,  or  Schwartz -erdt^ 
meaning,  literally,  black  earth,  but  which,  agree- 
ably to  the  custom  of  the  times,  he  changed  to 
Melancthon,  a  compound  Greek  word  of  the  sune 
sign ifi cation.  His  early  education  was  intnut«d  to 
the  care  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  who  placed 
him  at  a  school  in  Bretten,  where  he  soon  evinced 
the  vigour  and  extent  of  his  capacities.  From  tlm 
school  he  was  removeil  to  the  college  at  Ffort^heiin, 
where  he  studied  two  years,  acquiring  the  frieadehip 
of  John  Reiichlin,  better  known  to  the  learned  1^ 
the  name  of  Capnio,  His  studies  were  continued  at 
Heidelberg  for  about  three  years,  when,  in  1512,  be 
removed  to  Tiibingen,  lecturing  and  apjilying  him- 
self to  the  continued  study  of  the  word  of  God,  Id 
1313  he  was  made  master  of  arts,  and  attracted  the 
notice  of  Erasmus,  who  conceived  the  highest  esti- 
mation of  his  abilities.  At  the  request  of  Reuchlia 
he  was  nominated  to  the  oflice  of  Greek  professor  it 
Wittenberg,  where  his  learning,  suavity,  and  ability, 
removed  the  prejudices  that  his  youth  was  calculated 
to  excite.  It  has  been  well  observed,  "  that  tb« 
history  of  piety  is  even  more  interesting  than  the 
history  of  genius."  In  the  latter  case,  hoveTcr 
elevated  the  object  to  which  genius  has  beea  directed, 
or  however  great  the  difliculty  that  it  has  Hurmotiated, 
we  read  and  we  admire,  in  proportion  as  we  are  inte- 
rested in  the  success  of  the  statesman,  the  warrior, 
or  the  poet.  But  to  discriminate  between  the  dif- 
ferent  states  of  the  mind,  to  ascertain  the  progrca 
of  religious  influence,  to  note  the  establishment  of 
moral  character,  and  to  mark  it  in  the  fulness  of 
matured  power,  devoted  to  the  task  of  fixing  tbe 
ordinances  of  God  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  is  a  theme 
morv  instructive  from  the  reflection  it  awakens, 
and  the  example  it  details.  It  is  in  this  Ught  «e 
must  now  liew  Melancthon,  who,  having  acqoiitd 
the  friendship  of  Luther,  and  adopted  his  religinni 
principles  and  feelings,  accompanied  him  id  bis  firrt 
disputation  against  Eckius,  upon  the  sale  of  ladnl- 
gcnces. 

But  as  there  can  be  no  real  reformatioa  in  the 
human  heart,  no  true  knowledge  in  a  nation,  without 
I  rc1i,!;ious  instruction,  he  determined,  by  every  method 
'  in  his  power,  to  fpeak  and  to  explain  the  trutbi  of 
'  the  Gospel.  For  this  purpose  he  gave  public  lectuitt 
'  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul :  these  were  subsequently 
j  printed,  with  a  preiacc  and  additions  by  Luther. 
I  In  I.i27,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Elector  to  visit 
I  the  churches  in  his  dominions,  to  form  schools,  sad 
!  organize  a  uniform  system  of  instruction.  The 
'  Reformation  niight  now  he  considercd'as  establisbedj 
I  for  though  some  principles  were  yet  matters  of  dii- 
I  putc,  yet  so  much  attention  had  been  excited,  that 
j  Cliarlcs  the  Fifth,  though  long  absent  from  Gemuoy. 
I  and  engaged  in  affairs  that  left  him  little  leisure  for 
I  theological  controversy,  was  yet  aware  of  the  prottreu 
'  of  the  new  opinions,  the  consequences  of  which  he 
I  foresaw.  He,  therefore,  at  an  interview  with  tbe 
Pope,  insisted  upon  the  convocation  of  a  general 
council.  To  examine  with  accuracy,  and  to  dcfi^ 
with  equity  in  a  matter  of  such  importance,  Luther 
was  ordered  to  commit  to  writing  the  chief  arlicin 
in  dispute.  This  task  was  delegated  to  Melanctboo, 
who,  thereupon,  drew  up  the  articles  of  the  faraooi 
*'  Confession  of  Angsburgh."  The  style  of  thii 
confession  is  elegant,  grave,  and  simple,  refutiojt 
•  See  Saturday  Jir<i;ariK«.  Vol,  IV^  p.  IM, 
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opposition  hf  (b»  Mrength  of  its  anthoritjr,  and 
irinning  converts  by  the  mild  justice  of  its  waL 
**  C«n  you,"  asked  the  Dnke  of  Bavaria,  "  averthrow 
tbia  doctrine  by  the  Holy  Scripture?"  "No,"  replied 
EtJcins,  "  we  cannot  by  th»  Holy  Seripturet,  but  vt  mag 
kf  tAe  Fathen" 

In  r«Uginu8  as  in  politjcal  disputes,  the  flame  of 
pablic  opinion  la  seldom  confined  to  the  pcHnt  from 
whence  at  first  it  rose,  or  limited  by  the  power  by 
wlkich  it  has  been  fanned.  Accordingly,  the  docfarines 
of  Germany  were  now  rapidly  spreading  in  France,  and 
nancia  the  First  had  assisted  at  a  procession  in  1535, 
iritere  some  persons  alleged  to  be  heretics  were  boniL 
lb  mitigate  his  anger,  Melancthon  addressed  to  him 

■  conciliatory  memoir,  and  engaged  to  visit  France, 
with  a  riew  to  a  pacific  conference  with  the  doctors 
at  the  Sorbonne.  But  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who 
ftared  to  offend  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  the  Catholics, 
who  dreaded  the  possible  influence  of  Melancthon 
over  Francis,  successfully  frastrated  his  intention. 
Ho  event  of  importance  was  now  transacted  without 
hit  consideration  and  consent;  during  the  war  arising 
from  the  League  or  Smalcaldx,  he  wandered  over 
Germany,  and  finally  fixed  his  residence  at  Weimar, 
He  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  University  at 
Joa,  assisted  in  1S41  at  the  conferences  of  Ratisbon, 
•nd  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  temporary  arrange- 
foent  ci  the  Emperor  Charles,  now  known  as  the 
"Interim."  After  the  death  of  Luther,  in  1546,  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  reformers,  a  station  at 
Tsriance  with  the  mildness  of  his  nature,  and  his 
ardent  desire  of  conciliation.  He  witnessed  with 
pain  the  incR«se  of  schism  in  the  church,  with 
which  his  spirit  was  unable  to  contend.  He  was 
chained  with  apostasy  by  the  primitive  reformers,  and 
with  heresy  by  his  Catholic  opponents.  To  reconcile 
Iheae  parties  he  attended  at  seven  conferences  in  1548, 
■nd  was  appointed  to  attend  the  general  council  to  be 
kid  in  1552 ;  but  ^;e  and  toil  had  already  exhausted 
bhn.  He  resided  for  some  period  at  Nilremberg,  but 
OB  his  return  to  Wittenberg  a  sudden  illness  termi* 
iated  his  existence  on  the  19tb  of  April,  1560,  He 
Mi  burled  by  bis  followers  by  the  side  of  Luther. 

■  The  character  of  Melancthon,  whether  considered 
ta  ■  literary,  a  social,  or  a  religious  point  of  view,  is 
ooe  nuineDtly  instructive  to  mankind.  The  student 
MI  observe  that  genius,  however  vast,  acquires  fresh 
daima  upon  the  gratitude  of  men,  by  habits  of  assi- 
AuoB  study  and  well-disciplined  reflection.  The 
nan  of  the  worid  will  mark  how  effective  both  study 
■nd  reflection  are  to  the  cultivation  of  all  manly 
virtnca,  and  the  success  of  principles  upon  which  all 
social  happiness  is  based.  And  the  moralist  who 
seeks  to  spread  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  will  learn 
bnw  patience,  meekness,  and  humility  are  in  accord- 
ance with  its  spiritj  how  powerful  they  are  in 
ngolating  human  passion,  and  in  winning  and  re- 
taining hearen,  not  only  by  their  conviction  of 
the  truth,  but  also  by  the  moral  example  of  its 
professor.  "  The  cause  of  true  Christianity,"  says 
Hosheim,  "  derived  ^m  the  learning,  genius,  and 
jwacfal  nature  of  the  Milu  Melancthon,  more 
tignal  advantages,  and  more  effectual  support,  than 
t  recnred  from  any  of  the  other  doctors  of  the  age." 

S.  H. 

r  Ibere  are  faypoeriles  in  reli^n,  there  are  also,  strange  ■■ 
t  May  appear,  nypoerites  intuipietj;  men  wlio  make  an 
ataataUonelmors  irwligwn  than  they  possess.  Ab  caten- 
ation of  this  nalun,  the  most  irrational  in  the  recsrdi  of 
taman  Iblly,  seems  to  lie  at  the  not  of  profane  swetring. 
'X  la  difficnit  to  aeeonnt  for  a  practice  which  gntifles  no 
laaslon,  and  promotes  no  inbanst,  unlaw  wb  ascribe  it  to  a 
«rtain  vanity  of  sppsaring  superior  to  reli^ous  fear, 
rhich  tempts  men  to  mak*  bud  with  their  uaker.— 

ItOttEUllAU. 
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THE  DATS  PALM  TREE, 

{PJuoM  daetyliftra.) 


Ft|.  1 .  Flown  of  the  Mils  Dtte-ties. 
3.  The  Hime  aipudad. 

3.  Floirer  of  tfae  Fentla  Date-tna. 

4.  Th«  MUM  espaoded, 

TniB  majeatic  tree  is  at  times  as  much  aa  tixty  Act 
in  height.  Its  stem  is  straight  and  cylindrical,  and 
covered,  particularly  near  its  summit,  with  numcraoa 
prominences  like  thick  scales,  which  formed  the  foot- 
stalks of  the  leaves  of  former  years.  For  the  first 
fonr  or  five  yean  of  its  growth,  its  crest  is  not 
elevated  above  the  ground ;  and  during  this  period 
it  consists  of  numerous  leaves  all  springing  from 
a  common  centre,  resembling  a  large  and  thick 
bulb  of  a  roundish  or  oval  form,  which  is  renewed 
every  year,  enlarged  in  size,  and  yielding  annually 
an  increasing  number  of  leaves.  When  this  button 
has  attained  the  size  of  the  future  stem  of  the  tive, 
it  gradually  rises  from  the  earth,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trunk  is  seen,  symmetrically, 
formed  by  the  remaining  stems  of  the  former  leaves ; 
it  is  by  taking  advantage  of  these  sharp  prominences 
that  the  cultivatora  are  enabled  to  climb  the  slender 
trunk,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  dates.  A 
grove  of  date-trees,  when  full  grown,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  numerous  elegant  columns,  each  crowned 
with  a  verdant  capital,  with  shafts  beautifully  wrought. 
The  leaves  on  the  summit,  which  are  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  in  length,  bend  gracefully  back,  and  form 
a  kind  of  canopy.  The  leaf  of  the  date-tree  is  com- 
pound; that  is,  formed  of  numerous  smaller  leareij 
attached  to  one  stem. 

The  date-trees  are  distinguished  as  male  and 
female,  one  plant  bearing  the  fruit,  and  another  the 
blossoms;  a  mode  of  growth,  of  which  we  have  an 
instance  in  the  common  hemp.  The  fruit  of  the  data 
varies  considerably,  according  to  the  mode  in  whidk 
it  is  cultivated,  in  form,  size,  and  flavour.  There  aie 
aa  many  as  twenty  or  five-snd-twenty  varieties,  and  in 
some  kinds,  which  are  very  large  and  finely  flavoured, 
the  stone  of  the  fruit  is  completely  obliterated,  in  tha 
same  manner  as  the  pips  are  wanting  in  the  8L 
Michael  oranges. 

The  date,  which  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa,  la 
found  in  moist  sandy  soils.    It  has  been  natoitUwd 
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in  Spain,  and  some  are  found  even  in  the  south  of 
France. 

A  forest  of  date-trees  presents  a  very  sint^iilar 
sight  to  an  European  traveller  -,  in  some  parts  of  Bar- 
bary  they  are  as  much  as  two  leagues  in  extent,  and 
their  verdant  crests  touching  each  other,  produce  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  natural  temple,  whose  si- 
lence is  only  interrupted  by  the  concert  of  numerous 
birds,  the  only  inhabitants  of  these  solitary  places. 
Though  the  country  is  covered  with  masses  of  bar- 
ren sand,  the  ground  beneath  the  shelter  of  these 
grandees  of  the  desert  is  covered  with  flowers  of  every 
hue,  while  the  stems  of  the  trees  themselves  are 
festooned  with  numerous  beautiful  climbing  plants. 

The  Arabs  sow  the  nuts  at  the  commencement  of 
the  spring,  but  they  more  commonly  propagate  the 
plant  by  means  of  suckers,  which  must  be  frequently 
watered,  and  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  until 
they  have  struck;  the  last  method  of  multiplying 
them  is  by  far  the  readiest,  and  offers  the  advantaijes 
of  selecting  only  female  plants,  as  these  alone  bear 
the  fruit,  but  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  few  male 
plants  here  and  there.  Dates  produced  by  cuttings, 
will  bear  fruit  in  five  or  six  years,  while  those  from 
the  seed  require  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Each  date-tree  while  in  a  healthy  state  can  produce 
annually  from  ten  to  a  dozen  bunches,  each  weighing 
from  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  pounds.  The  best 
and  most  esteemed  fruits  have  a  firm  texture,  and  are 
of  a  yellowish  colour.  These  fruits,  when  fresh,  have 
a  delicious  flavour  and  smell ;  they  are  sweet,  whole- 
some, very  nourishing,  and  require  no  preparation. 

The  Arabs  make  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  syrup 
with  fresh  dates ;  they  first  remove  the  stones,  and 
place  the  pulp  in  vessels  full  of  holes  -,  it  is  then  sub- 
jected to  pressure^  and  the  expressed  juice  collected 
in  vessels ; — they  call  it  date-honey.  It  is  much  in 
use  in  the  preparation  of  rice,  and  the  making  of 
bread,  the  mass  remaining  after  the  syrup  is  extracted 
is  still  used  as  a  commoner  kind  of  food.  Those  who 
can  afford  it,  preserve  dates  fresh  throughout  the 
year,  in  vessels  filled  with  this  syrup ;  a  kind  of  wine 
is  also  made  from  the  same  substance,  by  adding 
water,  and  submitting  the  liquid  afterwards  to  fer- 
mentation; a  spirit  is  also  distilled  from  it,  which  is 
much  used  in  the  preparation  of  perfumes. 

Another  preparation  of  this  valuable  fruit  is  of 
much  greater  importance.  The  fruit  is  exposed  to 
the  strongest  heat  of  the  sun,  until  it  is  sufiiciently 
dry  to  be  reduced  to  powder :  if  this  flour  is  kept 
away  from  moisture,  it  will  remain  good  for  almost 
any  length  of  time  j  it  is  stowed  away  in  sacks,  and 
the  mere  wetting  of  it  with  water  renders  it  fit  for 
use.  This  preparation  is  the  chief  support  of  the 
Arabs  in  their  long  journeys  across  the  deserts. 

The  advantages  of  the  cultivation  of  the  date-tree 
are  not  confined  to  the  truit;  almost  every  other 
part  of  this  precious  tree  answers  some  useful  pur- 
pose. A  liquor  is  drawn  from  the  trunk,  called 
palm  wine;  the  trunks  of  the  old  trees  furnish  a 
hard  and  durable  wood,  which  is  employed  in 
the  building  of  houses ;  the  leaves,  after  being 
steeped  in  water,  are  sufficiently  pliant  to  be  formed 
into  baskets,  hats,  &c.  and  the  fibres  of  the  stem  of 
the  leaves  are  made  into  cords  and  twine.  Nor  are 
the  nuts  or  stones  of  the  fruit  without  their  use;  in 
£g7P^  ^^  inhabitants  feed  their  cattle  with  them ; 
in  China  they  are  burnt  and  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Indian-ink ;  and  in  Spain  they  make  a 
charcoal  of  them,  used  as  a  tooth-powder,  and  some- 
times sold  as  ivory-black. 

The  gathering  of  this  valuable  fruit  is  a  task  of 
lionsidcnMe  difiScvky,  for  the  tmak  of  the  date-tree 
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is  lofty,  straight,  very  bulky,  and  without  branches  : 
it  is  also  necessary  to  avoid  the  sharp-pointed  and 
hard  prominences  with  which  it  is  covered.  In  order 
to  reach  the  part  of  the  tree  where  the  fruit  grows,  a 
strong  rope  is  provided,  which  the  climber  passes 
across  his  back  and  under  his  arm-pits,  then  ap- 
proaching  the  tree  he  brings  the  two  ends  of  the  rope 
round  the  tree,  and  tics  them  together  firmly  in  a 
knot ;  the  rope  is  then  placed  on  one  of  the  notches 
or  prominences  caused  by  the  foot-stalk  of  an  old 
leaf,  and  the  man  slips  that  portion  which  is  under 
his  arm-pits  more  towards  the  middle  of  his  back,  so 
as  to  let  the  lower  part  of  the  shoulder-blades  rest 
upon  it,  he  then  wnth  his  knees  and  hands  firmly 
grasps  the  trunk,  and  raises  himself  a  few  inches 
higher;  holding  fast  then  by  his  knees  and  feet  and 
one  hand,  he  with  the  other  slips  the  rope  a  little 
higher  up  the  tree,  letting  it  rest  on  another  prorai- 
nence.  From  great  practice  the  climber  is  enabled 
to  perform  this  with  conrfderable  quickness  j  when 
arrived  among  the  leaves,  he  quickly  plucks  the  fruit, 
which  is  caught  below  in  a  large  cloth. 

The  trees  represented  in  the  engraving  are  in  a  cul- 
tivated state  J  when  wild,  their  appearance  more 
resembles  the  Wild  Palm  *,  in  which  many  of  the 
old  leaves  still  remain  attached  to  the  trunk. 

•  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  V.,  p.l46u 


OYSTER  BANKS. 


An  observant  and  veracious  person  informed  me, 
that  of  all  the  natural  phenomena,  on  an  extensive 
scale,  which,  during  a  visit  to  America,  arrested  his 
attention,  and  excited  his  admiration  of  the  ways  of 
Providence,  was  the  formation  of  Oyster  Banks  on 
the  sea-bord  of  Georgia.  The  land  from  the  sea,  for 
about  the  space  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  miles,  is 
completely  alluvial,  and  in  general  consists  of  uncul- 
tivated marsh  lands,  through  which  an  iron  rod 
might  be  thrust  to  the  distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet. 

A  great  number  of  large  creeks  and  rivers  arc 
found  meandering  through  these  marshes,  and  owing 
to  the  sinuosities  invariably  resulting  from  running 
water,  the  bends  of  these  rivers  would,  in  a  short 
time,  cut  away  the  adjoining  land  to  such  an  extent 
as  would  make  the  whole  sea-bord  a  quagmire.  •  Bat 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  wherever  the  tide  bends 
its  force,  its  effects  are  counteracted  by  walls  oi 
living  oysters,  which  grow  upon  each  other  from  the 
beds  of  the  rivers  to  the  very  verge  of  the  banks. 
These  fish  are  often  found  in  bunches  among  the 
long  grass,  growing  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil 
They  are  in  such  abundance,  that  a  vessel  of  a 
hundred  tons  might  load  herself  in  three  times  her 
own  length.  These  banks  are  the  favourite  resort  of 
fish  and  birds,  as  well  as  of  the  racoon,  and  some 
other  animals,  who  feed  upon  the  oysters  both  by 
day  and  night.  Bunches  of  them,  sufficient  to  fill  a 
bushel,  are  found  matted,  as  it  were,  togiether;  and 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants  and  labourers  will  light 
a  fire  upon  the  marsh  grass,  roll  a  bunch  of  oysters 
upon  it,  and  then  eat  them.  This  barrier  of  oysters, 
like  roeks  of  coral,  must  oflFer  the  strongest  resist- 
ance to  the  force  of  the  tide. Jesse. 


When  Baxter  had  lost  a  thouaand  voufidSf  which  he  bad 
laid  up  for  the  erection  of  a  school,  he  uwd  frequently  to 
mention  the  miafoTtune  as  an  incitement  to  be  cbaritaUe 
while  God  gives  the  power  of  bestowiag,  and  eonsidereo 
himself  culpable  in  some  deg^^ee.  for  having  left  a  ^<^ 
action  in  the  hands  of  chance,  and  suffarad  fait  beneToleoee 
to  be  defeated  fcr  waat  of  diUgonee. 
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THE  USEFUL  ARTS.    No.  IX. 

The  Vine. 


This  well-known  plant  bas  been  an  object  of  culture  from 
the  earliest  ages,  for  the  sake  of  the  fermented  liquor 
obtained  from  its  fruit.  Its  bistory,  like  that  of  the  Cere- 
ALiA*»  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  early  mythology 
of  all  those  countries  where  it  flourishes,  and  on  the  altars 
of  which  wine,  like  corn,  constituted  an  habitual  offering. 

The  vine  flourishes  best  between  the  parallels  of  latitude 
of  twenty  and  forty  degrejes ;  a  little  to  the  north  of  fifty  it 
will  only  ripen  its  fruit  in  sheltered  situations,  with  the  benefit 
of  full  exposure  to  a  southern  sun;  beyond  fifty-five  degrees 
it  rarely  produces  fruit  at  all  in  the  open  air.  It  is  equally 
impatient  of  a  sultry  heat,  but  so  much  depends  on  climate, 
and  this  is  so  entirely  modified  by  situation,  that  while  many 
spots  beyond  the  mean  of  these  limits  are  celebrated  for  their 
productive  vineyards,  others,  which  from  their  latitude  might 
be  expected  to  furnish  the  finest  wine,  do  not  admit  of  its 
cultivation  for  that  purpose. 

The  wines  of  France  are  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
finest:  the  principal  ones  are  Champagnes,  Burgundies, 
and  Clarets.  Of  each  of  these  there  are  several  varieties, 
celebrated  for  their  peculiar  flavours ;  as  the  light,  spark- 
ling, brisk,  white  wines  of  Epernay,  Ai,  and  Sillery; 
the  red  wines  of  Verzenay,  Mailly,  St.  Basle,  &c.,  which 
belong  to  the  first  class.  The  principal  wines  of  Burgundy 
are  Chambertin,  Clos  Vougeot,  and  Komane  Conti ;  these, 
though  less  generally  known  in  England,  rank  among  con-> 
noisseurs  as  the  first  of  all  wines.  Clarets,  or  the  wines 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bourdeaux,  are  divided 
and  subdivided  into  classes  and  sections  without  number ; 
Chateau  Margaux,  Lafitte,  Haut  Brion,  are  the  best  of  the 
first  class,  or  Medoc  wines. 

The  restrictive  commercial  system  of  laws  in  this  country 
in  a  great  measure  precludes  the  introduction  of  the 
wholesome  wines  of  France,  and  has  caused  the  prin- 
cipal supply  of  this  luxury  to  be  drawn  from  the  hot  and 
fiery  vintages  of  Portugal  and  Spain ;  Port  and  Sherry 
being  the  standard  wines  at  the  tables  of  persons  of 
moderate  fortunes.  Not  above  1714  tuns  of  French  wines 
have  been  imported  into  Britain  annually  within  the  last 
few  years,  while  14,300  tuns  of  Potuguese  wine  find  their 
way  during  the  same  period. 

Of  the  wines  of  other  countries  those  of  Madeira, 
and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Rhenish,  Hun- 
garian, Sicilian,  and  Greek,  ^re  the  principal.  In  the 
year  1830  the  following  quantities,  in  Imperial  gallons,  of 
these  different  wines  were^ consumed  in  Britain: — Portu- 
puesc,  2,933,176;  Spanish,  2,153,031;  Cape,  537,188; 
French,  337,100;  Sicilian,  Greek,  &c.  259,709;  Madeira, 
2ii,22l ;  Canary,  105,875;  Rhenish  and  German,  71,423. 

The  vine  prefers  a  light  and  dry  soil ;  if  the  substratum 
be  chalk,  the  fruit  will  be  better  flavoured,  but  for  abun- 
dance of  grapes  a  deep  and  rich,  as  well  as  dry,  soil  is 
requisite.  Most  of  the  French  vineyards  are  on  a  li^ht 
Icam,  with  limestone  beneath,  and  the  best  both  in  tliat 
country  and  in  Italy  are  those  on  volcanic  districts. 

The  spot  for  planting  a  vineyard  being  selected  and 
prepared,  holes  are  made  with  a  dibble,  about  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  a  yard  apait  at  the  least,  the 
njws  being  also  at  that  distance  asunder.  The  cuttings 
sre  from  shoots  of  the  preceding  summer,  or  from  those 
in  which  the  albunium  is  fully  formed ;  each  shoot  should 
be  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  long,  and  should  be  taken 
to  as  to  have  a  portion  of  the  branch  from  which  it  grew 
still  attached  to  it.  These  cuttings  are  planted  in  the 
holes  any  time  from  November  to  March,  and  arc  set 
deep  enough  to  leave  only  two  eyes^  or  knots,  out  of  the 
ground.  During  the  first  year  nothing  is  done  but  keep- 
ing the  ground  free  from  weeds  by  frequent  hand-hoeing. 
In  the  ensuing  March  the  shoots  are  cut  down  again 
lo  two  eyes ;  the  land  is  dug  deeply,  or  else  ploughed, 
nd  manured.  The  year's  shoots  are  tied  to  short  stakes, 
nd  after  the  vintage  they  are  cut  down  to  two  buds  from 
tte  original  stem  or  stock.  In  France,  therefore,  a  vine- 
fard  resembles  a  plantation  of  currant-bushes.  When  the 
lid  btems  get  unwieldy,  layers  are  made,  that  is,  shoots  are 
^nt  down,  and  laid  in  a  furrow  made  in  the  earth,  and  are 
^ered  over ;  the  shoot  is  kept  down  by  forked  pegs  of 

Ejd,  or  else  by  laying  stones  tm  them;  roots  grow  out 
m  the  knots  of  the  shoot  thus  buried,  and  when  these 
!  firmly  established,  the  old  shoot  may  be  cut  through, 
JDd  a  new  plant  is  thus  obtained. 

*  Sc^  fonngr  papers  on  tb«'U»snrL  Ajtir.- 


Vines  treated  in  this  way  begin  to  bear  at  the  fifth  year, 
and,  with  proper  care  and  cultivation,  will  continue  pro- 
ductive for  three  or  four  centuries.  In  the  vineyard  of 
Clos  de  Vougeot,  the  vines  have  been  in  bearing  for  300 
years,  the  plants  being  only  layered  to  replace  those  that 
are  become  too  large,  or  have  been  injured :  the  layers  are 
not  separated  from  the  old  stock.  The  soil  of  this  cele- 
brated spot  is  a  calcareous  gravel,  about  three  feet  deep,  on 
a  limestone  rock,  and  it  is  said  that  manure  is  never 
required.  The  annual  produce  is  from  160  to  200  hogs- 
heads, of  260  bottles  each,  from  a  surface  of  160  French 
acres. 

In  Italy  the  vines  are  allowed  to  follow  their  natural 
mode  of  growth,  and  are  trained  between  poplar  or  other 
standard  trees ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  since  the 
French  wines  are  most  esteemed,  and  that  nation  has 
had  most  experience,  their  mode  of  cultivation  is  the 
best,  or  probably  difference  of  climate  may  render  different 
methods  of  cultivation  necessary. 


GYMNASTICS. 


Those  whom  choice  or  necessity  may  lead  to  follow 
some  of  the  very  useful  occupations  which  are  gene- 
rally carried  on  in  populous  places,  and  which  often 
bring  many  individuals  together  into  large  manufac- 
tories, would  find  a  very  great  advantage  in  having 
recourse  to  some  of  those  bodily  exercises  which  are 
engaged  in  for  the  purpose  of  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment. If  judiciously  managed,  as  to  their  kind,  and 
the  time  and  energy  to  be  devoted  to  them,  they 
might  be  made  the  most  powerful  means  of  counter- 
acting the  injurious  effects  arising  from  the  disuse  of 
particular  muscles,  and  from  the  distorting  and 
cramping  positions  to  which  the  operatives  in  some 
kinds  of  business  are  unavoidably  subjected.  These 
exercises,  besides  greatly  benefiting  the  body,  might 
have  a  very  important  influence  with  respect  to  the 
mind  and  moral  feelings.  They  would  serve  as  a 
diversion  from  many  corrupting  and  baneful  modes 
of  passing  away  the  time  not  devoted  to  business, 
which  too  often  lead  the  operative  classes  into  prac- 
tices which  bring  ruin  on  their  families,  and  are  more 
injurious  to  their  health,  and  destructive  of  life,  than 
the  most  unhealthfiil  manufacturing  occupations. 
Games  of.  various  kinds,  requiring  the  active  exertion 
of  the  body,  combined  with  skill  and  agility,  have,  in 
almost  all  ages  and  countries,  been  resorted  to,  for 
the  gratification  both  of  those  engaged  in  them,  and 
of  those  who  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
the  feats  of  strength  and  skill  exhibited  by  those  who 
have  attained  to  excellence  in  these  sports. 

In  the  best  days  of  the  polished  states  of  Greece, 
public  games  were  kept  up  with  great  spirit,  at  stated 
intervals  :  and  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  conquerors, 
in  bodily  as  well  as  in  mental  competition  3  and  the 
distinction  which  the  acquisition  of  one  of  these 
prizes  conferred  on  the  victor,  was  an  object  pursued 
with  the  greatest  ardour  and  perseverance. 

The  preparation  necessary  for  these  games,  required 
the  habitual  employment  of  these  various  exercises 
in  the  intervsds.  Suitable  places,  in  or  near  the 
Grecian  towns,  were  set  apart  for  the  young  men  to 
exercise  themselves  in ;  and  persons  were  engaged  as 
directors  of  the  different  sports  ;  and  so  much  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  subject,  as  almost  to  give  it  the 
character  of  a  science,  under  the  name  of  Gymnastics. 
In  our  own  times,  this  subject  has  been  taken  up  with 
much  spirit  in  Germany  and  France,  and  some  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  it  in  this  country.  It  has, 
however,  been  chiefly  attended  to  amongst  the  middle 
and  wealthier  classes  of  society  ^  and  many  young 
men  have 'found  their  bodily  strength  and  agility 
wonderfully  increased,  besides  having  their  mental 
and  moral  qualities  greatly  improved,  under  the  rega<« 
latioQ  and  exercises  imposed  by  the  ^uperintendentii 
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•f  thoie  gyniDarlic  rccrcntioii.-f.  It  niuit  tint,  how- 
ever, be  Guppui^t'il,  liiat  tiies.:  fpitTla  were  miulc  the 
■ubjccts  of  c'lKiipul^iiry  cduratioii,  wliii'h  wiiiilii  nKec- 
tutlly  deprive  Iliciii  of  t'.nnr  (.■Uiiriii.  TIr'  poweni 
which  they  ilevdopoii,  ami  tin-  irmiUiiinu  whkli  they 
excited,  rendiTcd  them  \i'ry  attiactive,  siid  they 
might  easily  and  injnriniisly  have  withdrawn  those 
engaged  iii  thein,  from  the  more  iisffid,  but  Bev 
exercise,  esBeiilial  to  the  ciilliviition  of  the  m 
Tlie  gynitiasiurn  was  thiTefnre  nmdi:  i^nbservient  to 
sehool-lessuns,  mill  other  meutal  exercises;  and  the 
pr<q)cr  peHonihiim-L'  ot  tliC-t-  was  loailc  eHsential,  as 
a  means  of  obtniiiiii^  ndnii^'.iiiin  to  the  gymnasinm, 
or  jilace  of  exorti-:'.  A  yimiUir  tare  woiilU  doubtless 
be  desirable,  a."  a  suhitary  reFtri(.tion  to  the  cncroaeh- 
montH  which  athlulie  f^aiiii'S  might  make  on  bueineis 
or  family  duties,  wfro  they  t-icr  to  become  no  object 
of  general  intiTcst  with  our  operatives.  Various 
liealthfiil  exercises,  bucIi  as  cricket  nnil  fives,  per- 
formed with  a  hall ;  running  and  leaping,  tend  to 
increase  the  useful  powers  of  body  and  unbend  the 
mind ;  but  Iliey  may  e:isily  induce  an  excess  of 
exertion,  by  which  irreparable  mischief  may  be  dune. 
Swimming-sclioolN,  in  situations  whieli  admit  of 
them,  would  give  to  many  the  means  of  t»avin^  either 
their  own  lives,  or  tlio^e  of  their  fellow -creatures.  It 
is  a  subject  for  great  and  increasing  regret,  that 
almost  every  open  space  in  town  or  country,  favour- 
able to  indulgence  in  these  and  other  healthful 
exercies,  arc  bt;coming  progressively  and  rapidly 
occupied.  It  U  in  fact  a  crying  evil,  which  drives 
boys  «nd  young  lads  to  expose  thcinselves,  as  well  as 
passengers,  to  the  most  serious  accidents,  from  their 
playing  ia  the  high-roads  :  and  what  is  far  worse,  it 
drive*  our  young  men  to  seek  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion in  the  odioas  retreats  of  idle,  corrupting,  and 
dissolute  association.  I 

In  recommendiog  the  athletic  exercises  wttieh  were 
esteemed  and  cidtivatcd  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
RoRUWB,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  very  impor-  | 


I  tant  exception  which  must  be  mode  with  respect  to 
!  thofic  which  are  likely  to  stir  u\>  angiy  and  fimtinui 
I  dtspusitiuiiM,  and  can  searcely  fail  to  have  a  faardeniag 
and  brutalizing  tendency.  Such  vere  boxing  suit 
wrestling  amongst  the  Greeks,  aniMo  ■  still  grcatn 
degree  the  murderous  suord-fighta  of  the  gladiaton 
in  tlic  Roman  amphitheatres ;  and  sucli  are  the  barba- 
rous prize-fights  which  disgrace  this  country.  Their 
demoralizing  etTcct  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
parties  actually  engaged  in  these  combats  :  in  ftti, 
some  of  these  may  give  priHif  of  adininiblc  courm-, 
agility,  and  perseverance,  whiilt  we  must  regret  tu 
see  jirostituted  to  so  base  a  purpose.  PerhajH,  ia 
many  in^tancvs,  the  greatest  evil  is  the  effect  producid 
upon  the  Kjn-ctafors  ;  for  there  can  be  n«  doubt,  that 
the  habit  of  witnessing  these  spectacles  blunl^  ihit 
natural  sensibihty  which  must  make  every  nncur- 
rupted  niind  feel  pain  at  witnessing  the  distre?s  oud 
EutferJng  of  others,  even  whilst  he  may  admire  tlic 
prowess  and  fortitude  whicli  accompanv  tiieni. 
When  this  ».-nsibility  is  destroyed,  it  is  soon  tur- 
ceedcd  by  the  opposite  state.  Pleasure  is  felt  in  wit- 
nessing these  sufferings,  and  the  desire  to  indul^'  in 
this  grati  Heal  ion  grows  to  a  detestable  passion  ;~uMt 
not  only  tlieir  fellow -creatures,  but  numbers  of  help- 
less animals,  destined  for  the  use  of  man,  and  placed 
under  his  protection,  are  barbarously  sacrificcJ  ta 
satiate  it.  In  short,  they  are  become  cruel  in  !!;!■ 
extreme,  and  cruelly  is  the  associate,  the  twin-bn>ihfr 
of  the  basest  cowardice,  and  utterly  repiignaiil  U 
genuine  courage  and  valour, 

rflonrmv  ga  tki  ittim  of  Pr,^rti«t  H*.ii(*.] 


SiLBNCE  does  nut  alws3'i  mark  wisdom.  I  was  al  dinstr 
time  o^ii.  in  coinii^ti)'  with  a  Inan  who  listened  IiiM 
and  laid  iiotlilii);  fuT  a  loiii;  time ;  but  he  nodded  hii  'iitii. 
Slid  I  thoti>!)it  liiui  iiilLOhiieiil.  At  length,  towards  Ibe  eirl 
of  llie  dinner,  sun)c  uiiplo-dumplinijiB  were  placed  on  At 
table,  and  wiy  in.in  had  no  sooner  *een  them,  than  he  fcura 
furih  with  "  Them's  the  iockius  tot  me !" — JColsbiuse 
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l-HE  TOWN  OF  LUCERNE, 

IN    SWITZERLAND. 

Lucerne,  or  Luzcm,  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  Can- 
ton of  the  same  name,  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
Switzerland,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Reuss,  at 
.  the  points  where  it  issues  from  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  large  lake,  which  bears  the  different 
names  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  and  the  Lake  of  the 
Four  Cantons,  or,  in  German,  Vier  Waldsteiien  See. 
It  is  one  of  the  three  towns  which  alternately  enjoy 
-the  honour  of  being  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  Confe- 
deration for  the  space  of  two  years,  the  others  being 
Zurich  and  Berne  -,  that  distinction  fell  last  to  its 
turn  in  the  years  1831  and  1H32,  and  will  again  fall 
to  it  in  the  years  1837  and  1838.  The  town  is  also 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Pope's  nuncio  j  Lucerne 
being  the  first  in  rank  and  power  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cantons  of  Switzerland.  The  population  is 
small,  not  exceeding  7000  persons. 

The  origin  of  Lucerne  is  unknown  j  some  writers 
attribute  it  to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  suppose 
that  the  town  existed  in  the  fourth  century,  and  was 
among  the  places  which  suffered  under  the  merciless 
inroad  of  Attila.  Others  date  it  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  convent,  which  was  built  and  endowed  in 
the  latter  portion  of  the  seventh  century,  by  a  noble 
priest  named  Wickard,  or  Wingard,  the  brother  of  a 
Frank  lord,  according  to  Ebel,  who  had  founded  the 
cathedral  of  ZUrich,  and,  as  others  say,  a  cousin  of 
Clovis,  the  third  king  of  France.  The  founder  died, 
however,  soon  after  the  completion  of  his  work. 
Subsequent  kings  of  France  secured  to  his  establish- 
ment the  possession  of  the  place,  which  then  bore 
the  appellation  of  Lucerne,  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  monks  it  soon  became  of  sufficient  importance 
to  assume  the  title  of  town.  In  the  year  76S,  King 
Pepin,  father  of  Charlemagne,  bestowed  the  convent 
uptm  the  Abbey  of  Murbach,  in  Upper  Alsace,  and 
the  town  of  Lucerne  passed  with  it  under  the  new 
dominion.  In  this  state  it  remained  for  upwards  of 
500  years,  the  abbot  exercising  over  it  a  sovereign 
authority,  which  was  tempered,  however,  by  many 
restrictions  tending  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  inha- 
bitants. At  length,  in  1291,  it  was  sold,  together 
with  the  convent  and  twenty  neighbouring  districts, 
to  the  Emperor  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  and  thus  it 
came  under  the  Dukes  of  Austria.  Its  new  posses- 
sors did  kiot  respect  its  liberties,  and  Lucerne  began 
to  experience  bitterly  the  evils  of  a  foreign  yoke. 

The  three  Waldstetten,  or  Cantons  of  Uri,  Schwytz. 
and  Unterwalden,  having  already  secured  their  liberty 
and  independence,  were  cotitinuaMy  engaged  in  hosti- 
lities with  Austria }  in  these  Lucerne  was  obliged  to 
take  a  shire,  on  account  of  its  dependence  upon  the 
Duke.  The  result  was  of  course  highly  injurious  to 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  its  citizens,  whose 
grievances  Were  still  further  increased  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  additional  taxes,  as  exorbitant  as  they  were 
unjust;  and  at  length,  when  they  became  unable 
any  longer  to  bear  such  oppression,  they  began  to 
treat  with  the  Waldstetten  for  a  truce  of  twenty 
years.  The  nobles,  however,  were,  still  attached  to 
the  Austrian  rule,  and  the  more  popular  party  among 
the  burghers,  fearing  their  designs,  abandoned  the 
project  of  the  truce,  and  at  once  concluded  a  perpe- 
tual alliance  of  reciprocal  protection  and  defence 
with  the  conf(*derated  Cantons.  Hostilities  of  course 
followed  with  Austria,  and  the  citizens  were  attacked 
by  the  nobles  of  the  Aargau  in  the  name  of  the 
Duke ;  but,  being  aided  by  their  new  confederates, 
they  boldly  stood  forward  in  defence  of  their  rights ; 
bat  they  had  not  the  support  of  their  own  nobles 


The  most  distinguished  families  of  the  town  were 
anxious  for  the  restoration  of  the  Duke's  dominion, 
and  a  plot  was  formed  for  the  assassination  of  the 
confederates  in  their  beds  at  midnight,  and  the  sub- 
sequent surrender  of  the  town  to  the  Duke's  partisans. 
"  It  was  already  dark,"  says  Zschokke,  "  and  they 
were  assembled  armed  within  a  cave  situated  on  the 
lake  beneath  the  club-room,  frequented  by  the  incor- 
porated trade  of  tailors,  when  their  project  was  over- 
heard by  a  boy  who  happened  to  be  passing  bf. 
They  seized  on  the  lad,  and  were  going  to  despatdi 
him,  but  finally  contented  themselves  with  making 
him  solemnly  swear  not  to  reveal  to  any  one  whtt 
he  had  heard.  The  boy,  however,  entered  the  room 
belonging  to  the  fraternity  of  butchers,  where  several 
of  the  tradesmen  were  still  drinking  and  playing; 
here  addressing  himself  aloud  to  the  stove  in  the 
room,  he  related  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  commo- 
nicate  to  no  man  what  he  had  heard;  those  present) 
struck  with  horror  and  amazement,  hurried  away  to 
give  the  alarm;  the  citizens  instantly  seized  on  the 
conspirators,  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  people  of 
Unterwalden,  and  ultimately  excluded  the  higher 
ranks  from  any  share  in  the  government,  expelling 
them  from  the  city  they  had  before  governed.  From 
this  time  the  city  council  was  composed  of  three 
hundred  burghers,  and  the  community  assumed  the 
administration  of  the  city  possessions,  the  levying  of 
taxes,  and  the  conclusion  of  treaties  and  alliances. 
Tlius,*'  adds  this  historian,  "  was  the  freedom  of 
Lucerne  saved  by  the  discretion  and  patriotic  feeling 
of  a  youth." 

The  entry  of  Lucerne  into  the  confederation  took 
place  in  1332;  and  in  1386  the  citizens,  with  the  aid 
of  their  confederates,  gained  the  famous  victory  rf 
Sempach  over  the  Austrians,  on  the  occasion  of  whidi 
the  Duke  Leopold  lost  his  lite.      From    that  time 
forward  the  town  gradually  acquired   dominion,  by 
conquest  and  other  means,  of  the  territory,  which 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  Canton  of  Lucerne; 
and  in  the  year  1477,  Austria  concluded  a  treaty  of 
perpetual    alliance   with   the   confederates,    formallf 
renouncing  all  claims  to  those  places  which  they  had 
captured  from  the  house  of  Hapsburg.     The  Unm 
of  Lucerne  then  remained  for  a  long  while  free  from 
the   miseries  of   war;    but   it  was   occasionally  the 
theatre  of  violent  scenes  arising  out  of  the  discontot 
prevailing  among  the  country  people  of  the  canton. 
In  the  year  l()52,  the  goverment  made  an  alteration 
in  the  coinage,  wlii.h  excited  much  dissatisfaction 
am(nig  the  inhabir.ints  of  the  bailliages,  or  bailiwicki; 
the  result  was  an  open  tumult  and  rebellion,  which 
was  joined  by  the  peasantry  of  Berne  and  some  other 
cantons,  who  had  loudly  complained  of  the  grievancei 
which   they  suffered  under  the   oppressive  system 
practised  by  the  citizens  who  enjoyed  the  supreme 
authority.     Threats  were  put  forward  of  an  attack 
upon  the  town  of  Lucerne,  and  the  smaller  cantoos 
were  obliged   to  contribute  levies  to  garriscm  and 
protect  it;  the  malcontents  even  went  so  fiv  as  to 
hold  a  general  assembly,  and  elect  a  peasant  for  their 
chief  magistrate,  and  for  leader  of  the  confederacy 
of  the  four  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Berne,  Soleure,  and 
Basle.      But  their  proceedings   were  the   offi^nrinff 
more  of  rashness  and  violence  than  of  pmdence  and 
reflection,  and  the  insurrection  was   subdued  after 
some  blood  had  been  shed. 

These  discontents  were  revived  about  a  centuy 
afterwards,  when  they  gave  rise  to  many  disordeiiw 
In  the  year  1798,  the  council  of  Lucerne  pablidy 
proclaimed  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  oUgarchical 
constitution,  and  convoked  the  reprenentativea  of  the 
people  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  one  Iwaed  vp* 
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an  equality  of  political  rights.  Soon  afterwards  a 
French  army  entered  the  town^  and  Lucerne  became 
the  capital  of  the  ''Helvetian  Republic  ;**  this  dis- 
tinction it  enjoyed  only  until  the  month  of  March, 
1799,  when  the  French  having  been  beaten  in  Swabia, 
and  the  Austrians  having  penetrated  into  Switzerland, 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  for  security  to 
Berne.  By  the  act  of  mediation  which  Buonaparte 
promulgated  in  1803,  Lucerne  was  named  one  of  the 
six  towns  in  which  the  diet  was  to  be  held  alter- 
nately; in  1815,  according  to  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  the  allied  powers,  it  became  one  of  the 
three  towns  which  were  to  share  in  turns  the  honour 
of  being  the  seat  of  government  for  two  years. 

The  situation  of  Lucerne, — at  the  edge  of  a  noble 
lake,  and  upon  the  banks  of  a  rapid  river,  with  lofty 
mountains  around  it, — is  very  fine.  The  approach  to 
it,  both  from  the  water,  and  along  the  road  leading 
from  Berne  through  the  scenery  of  the  Reuss,  and 
its  neighbourhood,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high 
praise.  "  Few  things  among  the  finest,  are  better 
than  this  approach  to  Lucerne,"  saiys  a  recent  female 
writer,  speaking  of  that  by  the  latter  route;  "de- 
scending with  the  mountains  full  in  view,  and  then 
following  the  windings  of  the  clear  river  that  sweeps 
along  between  rich  banks  dotted  with  habitations, 
hanging  over  the  airy  cliffs,  and  darkened  by  forests 
that  if  they  have  ever  heard  the  sound  of  an  axe,  at 
least  say  nothing  about  it.  At  the  issue  of  this 
beautiful  defile.  Lucerne  stretches  out  its  towers  and 
battlements,  assuming  an  antique  and  feudal  bearing 
which  it  does  not  sustain  quite  so  nobly  on  a  nearer 
approach.*'  llie  approach  from  the  lake  though  very 
beautiful,  is  not  so  striking  as  the  other. 

The  Reuss  divides  Lucerne  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions, which  communicate  by  threo  wooden  bridges, 
one  of  which  is   1380  feet  in  length.     Two  of  the 
three  bridges  are  covered  with  a  roof  which  protects 
them  from  the  sun  and  rain ;  "  You  may  walk  there 
St  all  times,'*  says  M.  Simond,  "  and  enjoy  one  of  the* 
finest  prospects  in  existence, — ^prodigious  mounta  is 
rising  at  once  from  the  tranquil  and  pure  expanse  of 
the  waters,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  between 
Mount  Pilatus,  and  the  Righi  on  the  foreground.** 
There  is  a  fourth  bridge  which  stretches  across  an 
arm  of  the  lake,  and  leads  from  the  larger  division  of 
the  town  to  the  cathedral ;  this,  too,  is  covered,  and 
bas  a  length   of  1000  feet.     Three  of  these  bridges 
are  decorated  with  paintings.     The  Ho/brUcke,  (lite- 
rally "  bridge  of  the  court,*')   or  that  which  crosses 
the  river  near  its  outlet,  is   1380  feet  long,  and  is 
adorned  with  a  vast  number  of  paintings  from  Scrip- 
ture history  j  thekappel,  or  chapel-bridge — which  is 
^  crossing  the  lake,  boasts  the  possession  of  200 
inctures,  recording  the  great  exploits  of  the  Swiss. 
The  third,  and  smallest  of  the  covered  bridges,  ex- 
bibits  the  "  Dance  of  Death/' — a  painting  by  Moglin- 
Sv»  copied,  according  to  Mr.  Inglis,  from  Holbein's 
famous  work  on  the  same  Subject.     Near  the  centre 
of  the  chapel-bridge,  is  the  water-tower,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  and  for  the  tradition 
connected  with  it, — that  it  served  formerly  as  a  light- 
house, and  thus  gave  its  name  of  Lucema  to  the  town. 
It  used  to  contain,  and  in  all  probability  still  contains, 
^  state  treasure,  and  the  great  banner  which  Pope 
Sixtus  the  ^Fourth  gave  to  the  city,  together  with  the 
ring  of  Charles  of  Burgundy,  and  some  other  pre- 
cious spoils. 

One  of  the  most  curious  objects  of  interest  to  the 
traveller  at  Lucerne,  is  a  celebrated  model  in  relief, 
which  represents  a  large  district  of  the  most  moun- 
Jjinons  part  of  Switzerland.  It  was  executed  by 
»c&er«t  Pfyffer,  and  is  upwards  of  22  feet  in  length; 


and  12  in  breadth;  the  space  comprised  in  it  is  about 
180  square  leagues,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the 
cantons  of  Lucerne  and  Underwald,  a  large  portion 
of  Uri,   §chwytz,  and  Zug,  and  also  some  part  of 
Berne,  Zurich,  and  Aargau.     Each  square  league  of 
country  covers  in  the  model  about  212  square  inches; 
and  the  highest  mountains  of  9700  feet,  are  marked 
by  an  elevation  of  ten  inches.     It  is  impossible,  says 
Ebel,  to  see  this  magniffcent  work,  without  wondering 
at  the  precision  with  which  the  forms  of  the  rocks 
and  mountains  are  given,  the  exactness  which  pre- 
vails throughout,  in  the  minutest  details,  and  the 
striking  accuracy  which  characterizes  this  imitation 
of  nature.     Not  a  path,  not  a  hut,  not  a  cross,  has 
been  forgotten.    Every  traveller,  before  his  departure 
from  Lucerne,  may  study  in  it  the  route  which  he 
intends  to  follow  among  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
and  on  his  return  may  extend  and  perfect  the  in- 
complete knowledge   which   he  has  gathered  in  his 
tour.      M.   Simond  complains  that  the  objects  are 
beyond  all  reason  too  large,  "  many  a  village  steeple 
rivalling  in  height  the  neighbouring  Alps  !'*  and  speaks 
of  the  work  being  clumsily  executed ;  he  admits,  how- 
ever, that  "  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  sight  ever  gave 
him  more  pleasure." 

When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coxe  first  saw  this  model,  or 
so  much  of  it  as  was  finished  in  the  year  1776,  the 
general  had  been  employed  upon  it  about  ten  years, 
with  the  most  astonishing  patience  and  assiduity. 
He  had  himself  raised  the  plans  upon  the  spot^, 
taken  the  elevations  of  the  mountains,  and  laid  them 
down  in  their  several  proportions.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  laborious  work  he  had  been  twice  arrested 
for  a  spy ;  and  in  the  popular  cantons  he  had  fre- 
quently been  forced  to  work  by  moon-light,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  the  peasants,  who  thought 
their  liberty  would  be  endangered,  should  so  exact  a 
plan  be  taken  of  their  country.  As  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  some  time  upon  the  tops  of  mountains  on 
which  no  provision  could  be  found,  he  generally 
carried  with  him  a  few  she-goats,  whose  milk  used 
to  supply  him  with  nourishment  When  he  had 
finished  any  particular  part,  he  sent  for  the  peasants 
and  hunters  residing  near  the  spot,  and  bade  them 
examine  the  model,  to  see  whether  it  corresponded,  as 
far  as  the  smallness  of  the  scale  would  admit,  with  the 
original  of  nature ;  thus,  by  frequently  retouching, 
he  managed  to  approach  very  closely  to  accuracy. 

Ten  years  afterwards,  when  the  old  general  was 
in  his  seventieth  year,  and  had  been  employed  twenty 
years  upon  his  model,  Mr.  Coxe  again  saw  him,  and 
found  that  he  still  continued  his  annual  expeditions 
into  the  Alps  with  a  spirit  and  ardour  that  would 
have  fatigued  a  much  younger  person.  He  was  a 
native  of  Lucerne,  and  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  France  -,  when  the  troops  of  that  country 
entered  Switzerland  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
they  were  about  to  carry  off  his  model,  but  **  they 
were  shamed  out  of  it,"  says  M.  Simond.  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  the  year  1802,  the  old  man  died,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five,  and  in  full  possession 
of  "  his  mountains  and  his  fame,"  a  full-length 
portrait  of  him  hangs  in  the  room  in  which  the 
model  is  preserved,  and  in  the  house  which  he  inha* 
bited;  he  is  represented  in  his  working  dress,  and  in 
a  climbing  attitude,  with  his  iron-shod  galoches,  or 
clogs,  his  portable  seat,  and  his  mountain-stick. 


Hb  that  would  undertake  great  enterprises,  hath  need  of 
wistdom  and  courage ;  wisdom  to  contrive,  and  courage  to 
execute;  wisdom  to  guide  his  courage,  and  courage  to 
second  his  wisdom ;  both  which,  if  thev  meet  with  a  good 
cause,  cannot  but  suoeeed.-^£isBOP  fit  all. 
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An  impofect  knowledge  of  the  real  natore  and 
habits  of  the  Ourang  Outang,  has  been  a  source  of 
much  error  and  misreprcBentation  for  ages,  and  we 
owe  all  onr  labolous  accounts  of  satyrs,  and  faani, 
and  wild  men  of  the  woods,  to  a  casual  view  of  this 
animal,  or  of  the  ChimpanB&*,  which  bear*  a  great 
general  resemblance  to  it.  In  later  times,  when  the 
progress  of  maritime  discovery  ought  to  have  been 
the  means  of  introducing  us  to  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  animals  and  productions  of  the  countries 
visited,  the  tales  of  wonder  related  of  these  larger 
kind  of  monkeys,  were  as  ridiculous  and  false  as 
those  of  the  ancients,  and  more  likely  to  mislead  the 
judgment ;  for  our  modern  accounts  were  founded 
professedly  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances related,  aud  from  a  personal  objervation  of 
the  individuals  described. 

All  the  Ourangs  that  have  been  brought  to  Europe, 
and  retained  in  a  state  of  captivity,  have  been  very 
young,  and  consequently  their  manners  were  playful 
and  mild,  and  as  may  be  seen  by  the  engravings,  the 
difference  in  character  between  youth  and  age  is  so 
very  great  in  these  animals,  that  they  would  be  hardly 
recognised  as  belonging  to  the  same  species.  At 
present,  although  great  additions  have  been  made  to 
our  information  on  the  subject  of  these  larger  kinds  of 
monkeys,  still  much  remains  to  he  discovered,  before 
onr  knowledge  of  these  animals  can  be  said  to  be 
anything  like  complete. 

The  latest  inquiries  seem  to  have  established  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  distinct  species  of  the  lat^e 
taillesa  apes — namely,  the  Ourang  Outang,  Jocko,  or 
Fongo,  belonging  to  some  of  the  Asiatic  islands, 
particularly  Borneo ;  and  the  Chimpani^,  which  is 
found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa.  The  most 
readily  discerned  distinction  between  the  two,  is  the 
colour  of  the  hair  and  the  length  of  the  arms.  In 
the  Ourang  the  hair  is  of  a  red-brown  colour,  and 
the  arms  when  the  creature  is  erect  reach  nearly  to 
ibe  ancles ;  while  the  hair  of  the  Chimpans^  is  block, 
.  aud  the  arms  reach  very  little  below  the  kncea. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  great  resemblance  in 

anatomical  structure  between  the  Ouiang  and  man, 

•  S«e  SaiHTiai/  UaguiM,  Vol.  J.,  p.  173. 


but  "  a  careful  investagatiou  will  show,  that  io.  lE 
those  particulars  of  mechanical  structure  which  hat 
a  direct  or  remote  reference  to  the  employncst  if 
mind,  the  ape  is  perhaps  as  far  removed  from  >■  b 
material  formation,  as  any  other  animal  of  the  nv 
class."  One  great  reason  of  their  apparent  sapi- 
riority  to  other  animals,  is  the  stmctnre  cf  &ei 
fore-paws  or  bands,  which,  from  the  posscwa 
of  a  thumb,  but  more  resembling  a  great  toe,  enibla 
them  to  grasp  an  object,  and  to  perform  many  (Aff 
acts  in  imitation  of  those  of  a  hnman  being.  M 
although  it  can  walk  in  a  clumsy  and  unsteady  nn* 
ner  upon  its  hinder  legs,  its  general  formation  denif 
shows  that  it  never  was  intended  for  an  erect  pestnt 
Liviog  in  woods,  and  feeding  upon  fruits  and  bnn^ 
the  Ourang  has  been  provided  with  feet  and  had% 
so  formed  as  to  enable  it  to  cling  firmly  to  the  bnndM 
of  trees,  either  with  its  fore  or  hinder  paws,wUik 
answer  the  purpose  of  hands ;  on  this  account,  Ac 
monkeys  have  been  placed  by  naturalista  in  a  Kfs- 
rate  order,  called  Qaadnmuaui,  meaning  foor-huded. 

The  full-grown  Ourang  has  never  yet  been  kana 
in  a  captive  state,  and  its  appearance  and  propotiiM 
were  hardly  understood,  until  latterly,  when  the  atB- 
prise  of  European  naturalists  succeeded  in  killfaf  vi 
bringing  home  the  bones  and  skin  of  several  spedmas- 

The  annexed  engravings  represent  the  heads  of  tiD 
full-grown  Ourangs,  whose  akins  and  skdetOH  » 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Leyden.  ^w  Wk, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  beard  and  a  coiions  pn* 
tuberance  on  each  cheek,  consisting  of  thickened  ^ 
and  fat,  is  about  five  feet  five  inches  in  height^  t^ 
female  is  rather  shorter. 

In  order  to  show  how  great  a  difference  thoc  ii 
between  the  bones  of  the  head  of  the  young  OaiMf 
and  the  adult,  wc  have  represented  the  skulls  of  At 
animal  when  very  young,  and  when  full  ffttn: 
it  will  be  seen  that  that  portion  of  the  sknll  ^H^ 
contains  the  brain,  is  hardly  more  capacion  >■ 
the  old  specimen  tlian  in  the  young,  end  tbst  A^ 
jaws  are  lengthened  in  a  most  extrBordinar]r  nmoK 
giving  to  the  creature  a  most  ferockmi  Uff^ 
In  this  stage  of  its  life,  the  mnaclea  bjr  which  Ac  jM* 
are  moved  are  aroaangly  powalai,  md  a  ttxi^ 
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narked  ridge  is  formed  on  the  top  of  the  head  for 
their  insertion)  this  alteration  in  its  organization 
agrees  well  with  the  altered  disposition  of  t^e  Ourang. 
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Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  wonderful 
stRngth,  by  the  foUowiog  well-authenticated  account 
of  the  death  of  one  of  this  geniis ;  it  is  extracted 
from  the  Trantactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  The 
occorrence  took  place  on  the  coast  of  the  Island  of 
Sumatra,  on  a  spot  where  there  were  but  few  trees. 
A  gigantic  animal  of  the  monkey  tribe  was  dia- 
cotered.  On  the  approach  of  the  party,  he  came 
doBn  from  the  tree  on  which  lie  was  seated,  and 
HHight  refuge  in  another  at  a  small  distance  j  he 
liad  the  appearance  of  a  tall  figure,  covered  with 
shining  brown  liair,  walking  erect,  with  a  waddling 
g»it,  hut  sometimes  helping  himself  forward  with  his 
hands,  and  at  others  with  the  bough  of  a  tree  ;  but  it 
*as  evident  that  movement  on  the  ground  was  not 
natural  to  him.  He  passed  with  such  rapidity  from 
tfec  to  tree,  that  it  was  difficult  to  take  a  steady  aim 
*t  tiro.  After  receiving  five  musket- balls,  the  animal 
bwame  exhausted,  and  lying  on  the  branch  of  a  tree 
vomited  a  quantity  of  blood.  Believing  that  he  would 
no*  be  easily  taken,  his  pursuers  b^an  to  cut  down 
<he  tree,  but  as  it  was  in  the  act  of  falling,  he  began 
^K  retreat  again  with  great  activity,  and  it  was  not 
<^U  the  few  trees  on  the  spot  were  felled,  that  he  could 
be  braoght  to  the  gronnd.  When  in  a  dying  state, 
Uk  creature  seized  a  spear,  and  with  a  force  greater, 
apparently,  than  that  of  the  strongest  man,  shivered 
it  to  pieces. 

The  Leyden  Museum  contains  no  less  than  aiz 
BtnlTed  specimens,  namely,  two  adult  males,  two  adult 
females,  a  male  not  quite  full  grown,  and  a  young 
female:  they  were  all  killed  on  the  Island  of  Borneo, 
byaparty  of  nearlyahnodred  men, who  surrounded 
that  portion  of  the  forest  in  which  they  were  found. 

file,  foUowii^  characteristic  anecdote  of  one  of 
lUese  animals  was  furnished  by  a  gentleman  con- 


nected with  the  Zooli^cal  Society  of  London.  TT» 
Ourang  here  described  was  very  young,  and  thi* 
accounts  for  the  gentleness  of  its  manners ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  partiality  of  its  historian  is  apparent 
in  the  account  of  the  wonderftd  feata  of  his  favourite. 

On  its  return  from  India,  the  vessel  which  con- 
veyed the  poor  Lttle  Oaring  to  a  climate  always  fatal 
to  its  race,  stopped  some  time  at  the  Isle  of  France 
to  take  in  fresh  provisions.  The  Ourang  accom* 
panied  the  sailors  in  their  daily  visits  to  the  shore, 
and  in  their  calls  upon  the  keepers  of  taverns  and 
shops.  To  one  of  these,  kept  by  an  old  woman  who 
■old  coffee,  &c.  for  breakfast,  the  Ourang  was  accus- 
tomed to  go,  unattended,  every  morning  i  and  by 
signs,  which  were  easily  interpreted,  demanded  his 
usual  breakfast,  which  was  duly  delivered.  The 
charge  was  scored  up  to  the  captain's  account,  which 
he  paid  before  his  departure. 

There  was  but  one  person  on  board  the  ship  of 
whom  the  poor  Ourang  seemed  at  ell  afraid.  This 
man  was,  Uie  butcher.  The  Ourang  had  seen  tiinf 
kill  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty,  and 
probably  anticipated  from  bis  hands  a  fate  similar  to 
that  of  his  equally  dumb,  but  not  so  intelligent  com- 
panions. However,  in  order  to  conciliate  Uie  friend- 
ship of  this  dreaded  dispenser  of  death,  he  made 
every  advance,  although  in  a  very  singular  manner. 
He  would,  for  instance,  approach  him  with  great 
caution,  examine  his  hands  minutely,  finger  by  finger, 
and  finding  no  weapon,  proceed  by  every  Uttle  artifise 
to  attract  his  notice.  With  the  rest  of  the  sailors  he 
was  on  terms  uf  intimate  friendship,  and  no  doubt  felt 
himself  entitled  to  all  the  attendant  privileges,  not 
unfrequently  to  the  annoyance  of  his  companions  from 
whose  hammocks  he  took  such  portions  of  bedding  a> 
he  deemed  necessary  for  his  own  comfort,  and  which 
he  would  by  no  means  resign  without  a  bard  contest. 

His  conduct  at  table,  to  which  he  was  familiarly 
admitted,  was  always  decorous.  He  soon  compre- 
hended the  use  of  knives  and  forks,  but  prefnred 
a  spoon,  which  he  handled  with  as  much  ease  as 
almost  any  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  old.  On  bis 
arrival  iu  England,  be  soon  began  to  sicken.  During 
his  illness,  he  was  removed  to  Bmton  Street,  where 
one  of  his  favourites,  I  believe  the  cook,  attended 
as  his  nnrsc.  He  would  raise  his  head  from  his 
pillow,  turn  his  eyes  on  his  attendant,  with  an  ex- 
pression as  if  entreating  him  to  do  something  for 
his  relief.  He  would  at  the  same  time  utter  a  plain- 
tive cry,  but  he  evinced  nothing  like  impatience  or 
ill  temper,  and  was  compassionated  by  all  who  saw 
him.  He  lingered  on  a  few  days,  and  gradually  grew 
worse  and  worse  till  he  died,  not  without  the  regret 
of  his  nurse,  and  indeed  of  us  all. 


In  no  part  of  creation  are  the  powaa,  wisoOM,  and  oooD- 
MESS,  of  its  beneficent  and  Almighty  Author,  more  signally 
conspicuous  than  in  the  various  animals  that  inhabit  and 
enlivoQ  our  globe.  The  inSnile  diversity  of  their  forma  and 
organs ;  the  nice  adaptation  of  theia  to  their  leveral  func- 
tion! ;  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  a  laive  number  of  them ; 
the  aingularityof  others;  the  variety  of  their  motions;  thnr 
geographical  distribution ;  but,  above  all,  tlieir  pre-eminent 
utility  to  maukind,  in  every  state  and  stage  of  lifb,  render 
them  objects  of  the  deepest  interest  both  to  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  wise  and  unlearned,  so  that  argument*  in 
proof  of  these  primary  attributes  of  the  Godhoad,  drown 
num  the  habits,  instincts,  and  other  adjuncts  of  the  aaimol 
creation,  are  likely  to  meet  with  more  universal  attention, 
to  be  more  generally  comprehended,  to  make  a  deeper  and 
more  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind,  to  direct  the  beart 
more  fervently  and  devotedly  to  tho  Maker  and  Giver  of 
these  interesting  beings,  than  those  which  are  drown  fVom 
mere  abstruse  sources,  though  leplly  more  elevated  and 
sublime. — Kiasv. 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 


So  far  from  the  rational  care  of  health  being  justly 
chargeable  with  the  imputation  of  selfishness,  so 
often  ignorantly  thrown  out  against  it,  there  is  nothing 
•which  tends  so  much  to  relieve  society  from  the 
burden  of  miseries  not  its  own,  as  each  individual 
taking  such  care  of  his  constitution  as  shall  enable 
him  to  cope  successfully  with  the  duties  end  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed.  No 
man  is  so  thoroughly  selfish  as  he  who,  in  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  pleasure  or  of  profit,  heedlessly  exposes 
his  life  to  the  hazard  of  a  die,  regardless  of  the 
Buffering  which  he  may  entail  upon  those  who  depend 
on  him  for  support.  In  the  abstract,  we  all  admit 
that  the  enjoyment  of  health  is  the  first  of  earthly 
blessings,  and  that  without  it  all  others  may  be 
lavished  in  vain ;  and  yet  it  has  been  quaintly  asked, 
"  Who  is  he  that  values  health  at  the  rate  it  is  worth  ? 
Not  he  that  hath  it  j  he  reckons  it  among  the  common  i 
ordinary  enjoy menti?,  and  takes  as  little  notice  of  it,  i 
or  less  regards  it,  than  his  loui^-worn  clothes;  perhaps 
more  careful  of  his  jxarmcnts,  remembering  their  price;  ' 
but  thinks  his  health  costs  him  nothing,  and  coming  ' 
to  him  at  so  easy  a  rate,  values  it  accordingly,  and 
hath  little  regard  to  keep  it :  is  never  truly  sensible 
of  what  he  enjoyed  until  he  finds  the  want  of  it  by 
sickness ;  then  health,  above  all  things,  is  earnestly 
desired  and  wished  for." 

In  proportion,  however,  as  we  consider  the  matter 
with  that  attention  which  its  importance  really 
deserves,  we  shall  become  anxious  rather  to  take  care 
of  health  when  we  have  it,  than  first  to  lose  and  then 
exert  ourselves  to  recover  it.  Such  was  evidently 
the  feeling  which  elicited  the  following  remarks  from 
the  same  clear-sighted  author  *. 

"  You  that  have  health.**  says  he,  "  and  know  not  how  to 
prize  iu  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  that  you  may  love  it  better, 
put  a  higher  value  upon  it,  and  endeavour  to  prescr\*e  it 
with  amoro  serious,  stricter  observance  and  tuition.  Health 
IB  that  which  makes  your  meat  and  drink  both  savoury  and 
pleasant,  else  Nature's  injunction  of  eating  and  drinking; 
were  a  hard  task  and  a  blavish  custom.  Health  is  that 
which  makes  your  bed  easy  and  your  sleep  refreshing ; 
that  revives  your  strcnj^th  with  the  rising  sun,  and  makes 
you  cheerful  at  the  light  of  another  day  ;  His  that  which 
fills  up  the  hollow  and  uneven  places  of  your  carcase,  and 
makes  your  body  plump  and  comely ;  'tis  that  which  dress- 
eth  you  up  in  Nature's  richest  attire,  and  adorns  your  face 
with  her  choicest  colours.  'Tis  that  which  makes  exercise 
a  sport,  and  walking  abroad  the  enjoyment  of  your  liberty. 
Tis  that  which  makes  fertile,  and  increaseth  the  natural  en- 
dowments of  your  mind,  and  preserves  them  long  from  decay, 
makes  your  wit  acute,  and  your  memory  retentive.  'Tis 
that  which  supports  the  fragility  of  a  corruptible  body,  and 
preserves  the  verdure,  vigour,  and  beauty  of  youth.  'Tis 
that  which  makes  the  soul  take  delight  in  her  mansion, 
sporting  herself  at  the  casements  of  your  eyes.  'Tis  that 
which  makes  pleasure  to  be  pleasure,  and  delights  delight- 
ful, without  which  you  can  solace  yourself  in  nothing  of 
terrene  felicities  or  enjoyments. 

"  But  now  take  a  view  of  yourself  when  health  has  turned 
its  back  upon  you,  and  deserts  your  company ;  see  then 
how  the  scene  is  changed,  how  you  ore  robbed  and  spoiled 
of  all  your  comforts  and  enjoyments.  Sleep  that  was  stretcht 
out  from  evening  to  the  fair  bright  day,  is  now  broken 
into  pieces,  and  subdivided,  not  worth  the  acc^untmg ;  the 
night  that  before  seemed  short  is  now  too  long,  and  tlie 
downy  bed  presseth  hard  against  the  bones.  £xercise  is 
now  toiling,  and  walking  abroad  the  carrj'ing  of  a  burden. 
The  eye  that  ilasht  as  lightning  is  now  like  the  opacous 
body  of  a  thick  cloud,  that  rolled  from  east  to  west,  swilter 
than  a  celestial  orb,  is  now  tired  and  weary  with  standing  still 
—that  penetrated  the  centre  of  another  microcosm,  hath  lost 
ts  planetary  infiuence,  and  is  become  obtuse  and  dull,"  &c. 

If  such,  then,  be  a  true  picture  of  the  opposite 
2ouditions  of  health  and  disease,  what  stronger  in- 

*  Matkwarxngb  on  th§  Mithod  and  Mtant  of  HtaUh. 


ducements  can  any  one  require  to  give  him  an  interest 
in  the  "  study  and  observance  of  Nature's  institu- 
tions," seeing  that  they  are  the  means  by  which  the 
beloved  ends  and  wished-for  enjoyments"  can  be 
attained,  and  that  we  "  may  as  likely  keep,  or  acqnire 
riches  by  prodigality,  as  preserve  health,  and  obtain 
long  life  by  intemperance,  inordinate  passions,  a 
noxious  air,  and  such  like  injurious  customs,  ways, 
and  manner  of  living.** Combe*8  Physiology, 


ANECDOTE    OF    WEST,    LATX    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

ROYAL    ACADEMY. 

Whev  Benjamin  West  was  some  eight  years  old,  a  party 
of  roaming  Indians  paid  their  summer  visit  to  Springfield, 
(Pennsylvania,)  and  were  mueh  pleased  with  the  rude 
sketches  which  the  boy  had  made  of  birds,  and  fruits,  lod 
flowers,  for  in  such  drawings  many  of  the  wild  Amerieans 
have  both  taste  and  skill.  Thev  showed  him  some  of  their 
own  workmanship,  and  taught  him  how  to  prepare  the  red 
and  yellow  colours  with  which  they  stained  their  weapons; 
to  these  his  mother  added  indigo,  and  thus  he  was  possessed 
of  the  three  primary  colours.  The  Indians,  unwilling  to 
leave  such  a  boy  in  ignorance  of  their  other  acquirements, 
taught  him  archery,  in  which  he  became  expert  enoueh  to 
shoot  refractory  birds,  which  refused  to  come  on  milder 
terms  for  their  likenesses.  The  fbture  President  of  the 
British  Academy,  taking  lessons  in  painting  and  in  archery, 
from  a  tribe  of  Chcrokees,  might  be  a  subject  worthy  of 
the  pencil. 

The  wants  of  West  increased  with  his  knowledge.    He 
could  draw,  and  he  had  obtained  colours,  but  how  to  lay 
those  colours  skilfully  on,  he  could  not  well  conceive.    A 
neighbour  informed  him  that  this  was  done  with  brusbea 
formed  of  camels'  hair ;  there  were  no  camels  in  America, 
and  he  had  recourse  to  the  cat,  from  whose  back  and  tail  ho 
supplied  his  wants.      The  cat  was  a  favourite,  and  the 
altered  condition  of  her  fur  was  imputed  to  disease,  till  the 
boy's  confession  explained  the  cause,  much  to  the  amise- 
ment  of  his  father,  who  nevertlieless   rebuked  him»  but 
more  in  affection  than  in  anger.     Better  help  was  at  hand. 
One  Pennington,  a  merchant,  was  so  much  pleased  vitfa 
the  sketches  of  his  cousin  Benjamin,  thai  he  seal  him  a 
box  of  paintjs  and  pencils,  with  canvass  prepared  for  dw 
easel,  and  six  engravings  by  Greoling.     West  placed  iha 
box  on  a  chair  at  his  bedside,  and  was  unable  to  sleep. 
He  rose  with  the  dawn,  carried  his  can\-as8  and  coiounto 
the  garret,  hung  up  the  engravings,  prepared  a  palette,  and 
commenced  copying.     So  completely   was  he  under  thi 
control  of  this  species  of  enchantmentt  that  he  abaeoted 
himself  from  school,  laboured  secretly  and  incessantly,  and 
without  interruption,  for  several  days,  when  the  auxiooi 
inquiries  of  the  schoolmaster  introduced  his  mother  into 
his  studio  with  no  pleasure  in  her  looks.    But  her  angar 
subsided  as  she  looked  upon  his  performance.    He  had 
avoide<l  cop}nsm,  and  made  a  picture  composed  fkom  two  of 
the  engravings,  telling  a  new  story,  and  coloured  with  a 
skill  and  effect  which  was  in  her  sight  surprising.    *8hi 
kisi>ed  him,"  says  Gait,  who  had  the  story  from  the  aitiiti 
'*  with  transports  of  affection,  and  assured  him  that  iba 
would  not  only  intercede  with  his  father  to  pardon  him  fir 
having  absented  himself  from  school,  but  would  go  henelf 
to  the  master  and  beg  that  he  might  not  be  ponishad. 
Sixty-seven  years  afterwards,  the  writer  of  these  mamoiia 
had  the  gratification  to  see  this  piece  in  the  same  looa 
with  the  sublime  painting  of  Christ  Rejected*  on  which 
occasion  the  painter  declared  to  him  that  there  were  XTSfXr 
tive  touches  of  art  in  his  ^rst  and  juvenile  essay,  which* 
with  all  his  subsequent  knowledge  and  experience,  be  had 
not  been  able  to  surpass."    A  similar  story  is  relatad  of 
Canova ; — he  visited  his  native  place  after  having  risen  into 
eminence,  looked  earnestly  on   the  performances  of  hii 
youth,  and  said  sorrowfully,  "  I  have  been  walkimg  bat  not 
climbing," Lives  of  Painters, 


Men  are  very  seldom  disappointed,  except  when  ^leir 
desires  are  immoderate,  or  when  they  sufRar  their  peaakfli 
to  overpower  their  reason,  and  dwell  upon  delightful  aeeoei 
of  future  honours,  power,  or  riches,  till  they  mistake  proba- 
bilities for  certainties,  or  wild  wishes  for  rational  expec 
tations.  If  such  men,  when  they  awake  fkom  these  \'olaA' 
tary  dreams,  find  the  pleasing  phantom  Tanish  away ;  whit 
can  they  blame  but  their  own  nlir  ?— -Ihu  JoBmoir. 
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BAST  INDIA  STATIONS.    No.  VII. 

Ghazeepore. — ^The  Indian  Rose — Rose  Water. 

6BA2«eF0Rt«  or^  dfl  tt  is  sometimes  spelt,  Gazypoor, 
long  celebrated  for  its  rose-water,  is  the  capital  of  a 
drear  or  proviace  of  Hindostan,  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  situated  on  th^  left  bank  of  the  river  Ganges, 
41  miles  north-east  of  Benares,  and  92  miles  east  of 
Allahabad.  It  is  describe  by  Bishop  Heber  as  a 
Iftfge  to#M  bt  dty.  And  when  viewed  from  the  river, 
as  presenting  a  very  striking  appearance,  though  on  a 
bearer  inspeetiotti  Its  noblest  bnildings  are,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  in  Indian  towns,  fomid  to  be  in  a 
miserable  stale  of  min. 

The  native  city  itself  is,  however,  better  bnilt^  and 
better  kept,  than  many  other  places  of  more  im|)ort- 
BQce.    The  bazaars  are  neat  and  well  Supplied,  and 
Bishop  Heber,  describing  the  place,  says,  "  One  ai  the 
streets  tras  so  wide,  one  might  have  supposed  oneself  in 
B&  English  dotmtry  town.'*     But  he  adds,  ''  the  town 
has  no  large  houses  except  one,  the  property  of  a 
wealthy  Mussulman,  which  is  extremely  like  some  of 
the  old  houses  in  Scotland,  as  represented  in  prints, 
and  described  by  the  Author  of  Waverley.     Like  all 
other  nCltive  buildiiigs,  it  looks  dihgy  and  neglected, 
bttt  llppears  in  good  substantial  repair,   and  is  a 
Striking  object,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  most  of  the 
Corinthian  verandahs  at  Calcutta.     There  are,  more- 
over, the  remains  of  an  old  castle  here,  now  reduced 
to  little  more  than  a  high  green  mound,  scattered 
%ith  ruinS)  and  overhung  with  some  fine  trees." 
*  Although  the  neighbouring  population  is  chiefly 
Hindoo,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  are  Mussulmans.     Their  mosques  here, 
are  more  numerous,  or  at  least  more  remarkable,  than 
the  pagodas.     Indeed,  although,  taking  the  whole 
piofince  t<^ther,  they  form  but  barely  an  eleventh 
pM  of  the  population,  and  amongst  the  remainder, 
Hindooism  exists  in  all  its  strength  and  bigotry,  yet 
as  it  is  in  the  large  towns  that  the  Mussulmans 
chiefly  abound,  they  sometimes  appear  here  in  such 
nombers,  in  the  shops  and  streets,  as  to  lead  persons 
to  believe  that  they  bear  a  more  considerable  propor- 
tion to  their  Hindoo  brethren. 

"At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,"  the 
Bishop  relates,  *'  Is  a  very  handsome,  though  mined 
palace,  built  by  the  Naw&b,  Cossim  Ali  Khan,  the 
most  airy  and  htdt  contrived,  so  far  as  can  be  per- 
ceived from  its  outward  appearance,  of  any  of  the 
eastern  buildings  I  have  seen.  Its  verandahs  are 
ivally  magnificent,  but  its  desolation  is  so  recent,  that 
it  is  very  far  from  being  a  pleasing  object  on  ap- 
proaching near  enough  to  perceive  its  decay.  It 
is  approached  from  the  land  through  a  fine  stone 
gateway,  which,  though  differing  in  a  few  particulars 
from  the  £ngli6b  Gothic,  certainly  belongs  to  the  same 
style  of  architecture.  This  is  in  good  repair,  and  has 
8tin  its  massive  teak  folding-doors  clenched  with  iron 
stnds,  and  with  the  low-browed  wicket  in  the  middle, 
like  an  English  castle  or  college. 

"  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  town,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  gardens  and  scattered  cottages,  are 
the  houses  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company, 
mostly  with  ground-floors  only,  but  large  and  hand- 
wme.  They  are  surrounded  by  good  gardens,  and 
occupy  picturesque  situations  amidst  tame  but  luxu- 
nant  scenery,  where  the  green  lanes,  flowering  hedge- 
rows, and  receding  glades,  bring  to  mind  some  of 
the  most  cultivated  portions  of  England.  Beyond 
these  is  the  military  cantonment,  ugly  low  bungalows, 
^ith  sloping  roofs  of  red  tile,  but  deriving  some  ad- 
vantage from  the  trees  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded aii4  intcsraiiDgled.  ^  The  most  conspicuous 


building  amongst  them  is  the  monument  to  Lotii 
Comwcdiis,  who  died  here  on  his  way  up  the  couairft 
It  has  been,  evidently,"  says  Bishop  Heber,  "  a  verj^ 
costly  building  ',  its  materials  are  excellent,  being  of 
the  finest  freestone  I  ever  saw,  and  it  is  an  imitation 
of  the  celebrated  Sibyl's  Temple,   of  large  propoif^ 
tions,  solid  masonry,  and  raised  above  the  grotmcl 
on  a  lofty  and  striking  basement  j  but  the  building  is 
utterly  unmeaning  ^  it  is  neither  a  temple  nor  a  tombj 
neither  has  altar,  statue,  ot  inscription;    and  it  is 
vexatious  to  think  that  a  church  might  have  beeU 
built,  and  a  handsome  marble  monument  to  Lord 
Comwallis  placed  in  its  interior,  for  little  more  moneys 
Ugly,  however,  as  it  is,  it  may  yet  be  made  ai  good 
use  of,  by  making  it  serve  the  purpose  of  a  detached 
bell-tower  to  the  new  church  which  is  required  for  the 
station.     The  times  are,  1  fear,  unpropitious  for  any 
grants  of  this  nature  from  the  Indian  government,  yet 
the  wdnts  of  this  station  are  so  urgent — for  when  they 
have  European  soldiers  here  again,  they  will  have  no 
building  of  any  kind  to  receive  them  for  worship, — and 
the  representation  which  the  principal  civil  and  mili' 
tary  servants  have  made  to  me  is  so  strong,  that  it  U 
absolutely  my  duty  to  urge  the  case,  and  I  will  cerr. 
tainly  do  so.   The  place  (an  old  riding- house,)  which 
had  been  tiaed  as  a  church  before  the  station  lost  its. 
chaplain,  the  quarter- master  had  reported,  some  time 
since,  to  government,  as  unsafe  for  any  persons  to 
assemble  in.     A  tradesman,  however,  offered  his  long 
room,  (generally  used  for  auctions,  and  sometimes  fot. 
assemblies,)  which,  now  that  the  European  regiment, 
was  absent,  and  the  probable  congregation  less  nume«. 
rous  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  answered  the. 
purpose  extremely  well,  being  large,  airy,  and  furnished- 
both  with  seats   and    punkahs.      Mr.   Corrie   read 
prayers,  and  I  preached  and  administered  the  Sacra-/ 
ment  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  to  a  small,  but  very  atten- 
tive congregation,  almost  exclusively  of  the  higher 
class." 

It  is  really  melancholy  to  read  such  accounts  as 
this  of  Bishop  Heber,  respecting  the  deplorable  want  of 
Christian  churches  and  ministers  amongst  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  India !  What  must  be  the  effect  on 
the  religious  principles  and  practice  of  the  Christians 
themselves,  coming  as  they  do  from  this  land  of 
spiritual  abundance  !  What,  also,  must  be  the  fatal 
influence  on  the  minds,  both  of  Mohammedans  and 
Hindoos,  when  they  contrast  the  number  and  state  of 
their  mosques  and  pagodas  with  the  unworthy  charac- 
ter of  the  places  of  worship  in  which  our  clergy  are 
compelled  to  officiate  in  many  of  the  Mof  ussil  stations ! 
If  we  would  make  any  effectual  religious  impres- 
sion on  our  unbelieving  fellow- subjects  in  India,  we 
must  first  make  our  holy  religion  appear  respectable 
in  their  eyes. 

Ghazeepore  is  celebrated  throughout  India  for  the 
wholesomeness  of  its  air,  and  the  beauty  and  extent 
of  its  rose-gardens.  Perhaps  these,  in  a  good  degree, 
arise  from  the  same  cause, — the  elevated  level  on 
which  it  stands  and  the  dryness  of  its  soil,  which 
never  retains  the  moisture,  and  after  the  heaviest 
showers  is  in  a  very  few  hours  fit  to  walk  on  with 
comfort.  The  English  regiments  removed  hither  from 
the  other  stations,  have,  it  is  said,  always  found 
the  number  of  their  deaths  diminish  from  the  Indian 
to  the  European  proportion. 

The  precious  incense  of  the  rose,  the  atta-gool,  so 
celebrated  throughout  all  the  civilized  parts  of  the 
world,  is  produced  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
gardens  round  Ghazeepore.  A  paradise  of  roses  c6n- 
veys  ene^hanting  ideas  to  the  mind.  Fancy  decks  the 
scene  in  bright  and  glowing  colours  3  sober  reality, 
however,  dispels  these  gay  illusions ;  the  cultivation 
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of  TOKS  ftt  Gbazeepore  is  a  mere  matter  of  business, 
md  the  ertmsive  fii^ld^,  though  planted  witli  roses, 
do  not  appear  so  beautiful  and  attractive  as  mipht  at 
first  be  imagined.  The  fact  is,  the  Indian  rose,  thiiugh 
its  very  name  seems  to  imply  distinction,  can  unly 
mutain  a  comparison  with  its  European  sisters  m  the 
fragrance  which  it  yields.  It  is  beautiful,  for  could 
a  rose  be  utberwise  }  But  excepting  at  Agra,  it  does 
not  attain  to  the  magnificent  size  common  in  England, 
nor  does  it  present  the  iafiuitc  varieties  which  adorn 
our  gardens. 

England  is  not  the  land  of  romann.-,  but  her  hop- 
gruunds  have  been  considered  as  far  more  beautiful 
tfaan  the  vine-wreathed  valleys  of  France,  or  the  rose- 
gardens  which  bloom  in  the  East.  The  rose  of  an 
English  cottage,  clambering  from  lattice  to  lattice, 
and  mounting  over  the  rustic  porch  in  bright  re- 
dundance, is  infinitely  more  attractive  than  its  Indian 
namesake.  The  roses  of  eastern  climes  bloom 
sparingly  upon  a  low  shrub,  which  is  kept  to  a 
dwarfish  size  by  the  gardener's  knife,  and  the  full- 
blown flowers  being  gathered  every  morning,  the  trees 
rarely  present  the  luxuriance  of  loaded  boughs,  droop- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of  their  silken  treasures. 

The  roses  of  Ghazeepore  are  planted  formally,  in 
large  fields,  occupying  many  hundred  acres  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  flush  of  their  flowers,  when 
opening  to  the  morning  ray,  and  enamelling  the 
verdant  carpet  of  green  spread  over  a  sun-lit  plain, 
cannot,  however,  fiul  to  delight  the  eye.  The  gather- 
ing of  tlie  roses  is  performed  systematically  by  a 
multitude  of  poor  labourers,  who  carefully  secure 
every  fall-blown  flower.  The  first  process  which 
these  undei^  is  tbat  of  distillation.     The  gooladbtf 


during  the  night,  llie  nanut,  or  Jm,  are  alpmned 
occaflionally,  the  essential  oil  floating  on  the  wvAet 
beinfT  the  precious  concentration  of  aroma,  which  it 
so  highly  prized.  It  takes  200,000  well-grown  ros« 
to  produce  the  weight  of  a  rupee  of  atta.  The  price 
even  on  the  spot  is  exbwagant,  a  rupee's  weight 
being  sold  in  the  bazaar,  where  it  is  often  adulterated 
with  saudal-wood,  for  eighty  rupees,  (about  eight 
pounds  of  our  money,)  and  at  the  English  warehouse 
where  it  is  warranted  gennincj  at  a  hundred  mptct, 
or  ten  pounds. 

Rose-water  which  has  been  skimmed  is  reckoned 
inferior  to  that  which  retains  its  essential  oil,  and  it 
sold  at  Ghazeepore  at  a  lower  price  than  that  which 
is  warranted  with  its  cream  entire ;  thoosili  anotd- 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  many,  there  U  wcukAj  any 
perceptible  difference  in  the  quality.  A  jwr,  %  M 
quart  of  the  beat,  may  be  obtained  for  d^bt  atu, 
which  is  about  one  shilling.  Rose-water  entai  into 
almost  every  part  of  the  domestic  ccononqr  <tf  the 
natives  of  India:  it  is  used  for  ablutions,  ts  maJriw, 
and  in  cookery.  Before  the  abolition  of  ^^ta^la,  it 
made  a  part  of  the  offerings  of  persons  who  vosBOt 
rich  enough  to  load  the  trays  with  ^fta  of  gmta 
value  ;  it  is  poured  over  the  hands  after  Htdr.asfalf, 
and  at  the  festival  of  the  Hoolte,  all  the  gBH^  >R 
profusely  sprinkled  with  it.  EoropcHW  aidicnng 
under  attacks  of  prickly  fever,  find  the  dm  .tf  -  idk- 
water  a  great  alleviation;  natives  take  it  istap^  fix 
all  sorts  of  complaints;  they  conrider  it  to  bo.KlBTC* 
reign  remedy  for  an  inward  bmise ;  and,  in  Ipc^  Xm 
de  Cologne  cannot  be  more  popnlar  in  AlMft^ 
rose-water  is  in  India.  '.    j-. 


TOMB*  At  BBAZBEFOaK. 


tXJNDON  !  Poblidiod  1>T  JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER,  W»t  Stainnj  and  soM  bj  all 
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LEOPARD    HUNTING 


IN  THE  EAST  tNDIES. 

Hunting  in  India  is  pursued  by  Europeans  with 
greater  ardour  than  even  in  this  country  among  the 
most  confirmed  sportsmen,  and  this  probably  because 
to  a  European  both  the  excitement  and  the  novelty 
are  greater.  The  scenery  is  more  grand  and  imposing, 
the  game  generaUy  more  nntractable  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  kill,  while  the  mounted  animals  are  the  largest, 
the  strongest,  and  the  most  sagacious  of  the  dumb 
creation.  When  a  person  is  mounted  upon  the  back 
of  an  elephant,  threading  the  jungle  in  search  of  a 
tiger,  or  a  leopard,  the  whole  frame  thrills  with  excite- 
ment) all  idea  of  danger  vanishes  3  the  eye  is  dilated, 
and  the  heart  throbs  to  See  the  savage  roused.  Con- 
sequences are  seldom  or  never  calculated,  and  the  sad 
accidents  which  often  occur  in  pursuing  these  perilous 
sports,  are  a  vain  warning  against  the  repetition  of 
an  enjoyment  as  (dangerous  as  it  is  exciting. 

The  leopard  is  not  so  frequently  hunted  in  India 
as  the  tiger,  because  in  general  it  affords  less  sport. 
It  is  far  more  shy  and  subtle,  and  a  jungle  may  be 
beaten  for  days  together  without  seeing  one.  These 
animals  are  scarcely  ever  met  with  but  in  the  depths 
of  the  forests,  whence  they  emerge  by  night,  and 
prowl  in  search  of  smaller  prey,  such  as  sheep  and 
j^oats,  and  the  young  of  larger  cattle,  but  they  rarely 
attack  human  beings.  They  are  excessively  ravenous, 
tear  their  prey  to  pieces  with  t)oth  claws  and  teeth, 
devour  it  with  a  voraciousness  beyond  that  of  any 
other  animal,  and,  though  consuming  a  quantity  alto- 
gether amazing,  are  always  thin.  They  are  the  most 
.  active  of  the  feline  race,  running  up  trees  with  ex- 
treme agility,  and  thus  generally  defying  pursuit ; — 
nothing  but  the  rifle  or  matchlock  can  then  reach 
them.  The  name  of  the  leopard  in  India  implies  this 
quality,  being  Lackreehung,  literally  Tree-tiger. 

This  creature  is  remarkable  above  all  of  its  genus 
for  the  beauty  of  its  colour,  which  is  a  brilliant  yellow, 
with  spots  about  the  size  of  a  penny-piece  disposed 
in  groups  over  its  body)  they  are  of  a  bright  blacky 
and  contrast  beautifully  with  the  radiant  hide.  The 
animal  is  about  four  feet  long  from  the  tip  of  the 
snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  which  varies  from 
the  length  of  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet.  It  is 
frequently,  however,  destroyed  by  the  panther. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  leopard  in  a  tree,  whither  it  had  taken  refuge 
from  a  number  of  pariah  dogs  by  which  it  had  been 
pursued.  The  creature  had  concealed  itself  in  a 
thick  grove,  near  a  village,  evidently  with  an  intention 
of  banqueting  upon  the  domestic  cattle  stalled  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Some  pariah  dogs  of  the  village, 
having  discovered  its  retreat,  gave  the  alarm,  when 
others  joined  the  pack,  and  they  pursued  the  enemy, 
which  made  its  escape  into  a  mango-tree.  Informa- 
tion being  given  to  an  Englishman,  who  happened  to 
be  residing  near,  he  impaired  to  the  spot  upon  his 
elephant,  and  armed  with  a  rifle.  The  moment  he 
appeared  within  sight  of  the  tree  in  which  the  leopard 
had  taken  refuge,  the  wily  creature  crawled  along  a 
thin  branch  just  beyond  which  grew  another  of  larger 
bulk,  that  protected  its  body  from  the  hunter  s  aim. 
At  length  having  reached  that  part  of  the  stem  where 
two  huge  boughs,  diverging  from  the  trunk,,  formed 
a  fork,  the  leoparii  seated  itself  between  the  branches, 
its  body  protected  by  one  of  them,  &nd  just  exposing 
its  head  to  the  rifle  of  the  Euglishman,  who  flred,  his 
ball  taking  effect  between  the  ey6».  With  a  roar  of 
agony  the  leopard  placed  iti  paws  t&|)on  the  "Ceound, 
and  fell  backwards  dead. 

Like  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  when  reduced  to  a 
struggle  for  life,  is  extremely  desperate.   Its  strength. 


«    « 


• 
for  so  small  a  creature,  is  prodigious,  and  its  Activity 
renders  it  formidable.  It  has  mquf  ntly  bee^.  kpo\m 
to  spring  upon  the  back  of  an  elephant  and  attack 
the  rider,  and  the  elephant  has  such  a  dread  of  it, 
that  he  cannot  easily  be  induced  to  approach  one 
when  alive.  Like  all  animals  of  its  genus,  the  leopard 
is  very  cowardly,  and  will  not,  if  escape  be  practicable, 
stop  to  defend  itself  from  the  attacks  of  an  animal  of 
inferior  power.  It  seldom  seizes  its  prey  opealy,  but 
prowls  during  the  night,  and  coming  stealthily  upon 
it,  takes  it  by  surprise.  Ravenous  as  is  the  leopard, 
it  will  frequently  go  for  days  together  without  food, 
but  even  when  it  obtains  a  plentiful  supply,  and 
swallows  a  prodigious  quantity,  it  still  never  appears 
satisfied. 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  cowardice  of  the 
leopard,  its  fierceness  under  excitement  may  be  ima- 
gined from  the  following  occurrence,  which  happened 
to  a  friend  of  mine  from  whom  I  received  the  par- 
ticulars. He  was  travelling  in  the  southern  parts 
of  India  towards  the  Mysore,  and  having  arrived 
one  evening  at  a  convenient  spot  upon  the  border  of 
a  jimgle,  and  not  far  from  a  village,  he  ordered  his 
tent  to  be  pitched  for  the  night.  He  had  with  him  a 
pointer,  with  a  litter  of  three  puppies ;  she  was  chained 
under  a  tree  near  the  tent,  and  close  by  her  slept  two 
of  the  palankeen-bearers.  There  was  no  moon,  and 
the  darkness  was  increased  by  the  thickness  of  the 
grove  which  he  had  selected  for  his  night's  halt.  Two 
hours  after  midnight,  he  was  awoke  by  a  loud  outcry, 
and  starting  from  his  bed,  he  discovered  that  some 
beast  of  prey,  which  the  palankeen-bearers  said  was 
a  tiger,  had  carried  off  his  favourite  pointer.  He 
determined  to  explore  the  jungle  in  search  of  the 
plunderer,  as  soon  as  day  should  dawn,  and  no  sooner 
had  the  gray  light  begun  to  streak  the  horizon  than^ 
armed  with  a  rifle,  and  accompanied  by  tweke  fol- 
lowers, four  of  whom  carried  matchlocks,  he  set  ont 
in  pursuit  of  the  supposed  tiger.  A  short  distance 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  jungle  was  a  thicket,  so  close 
that  none  of  the  party  could  make  their  way  into  it; 
half  a  dozen  pariah  dogs  were  accordingly  procured, 
and  sent  into  the  thicket.  These  dogs  have  a  tolerably 
good  scent,  and,  when  acting  in  concert,  are  not  defi- 
cient in  courage,  though  individually  they  are  not  in 
general  to  be  relied  on. 

The  dogs  readily  took  the  covert,  and  in  a  short 
time  it  was  evident  from  their  sharp  quick  bark,  and 
almost  immediate  howling,  that  the  prey  had  been 
found  and  attacked.  The  continued  howling  of  one 
of  the  dogs  proved  that  he  had  been  desperately 
wounded;  after  a  short  interval  the  dogs  had  made 
a  second  attack,  for  a  fierce  struggle  was  heard  in  the 
thicket,  and  within  a  few  seconds,  k  huge  leopard 
sprang  out,  pursued  by  five  of  the  dogs,  one  of  which 
seized  it  by  the  leg.  This  brought  the  animal  upj 
it  turned  upon  its  aggressor,  when  one  of  the  party 
fired,  and  struck  the  beautiful  beast  just  above  the 
left  shoulder.  It  first  rolled  upon  its  back,  but  regain- 
ing  its  former  position,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
leaped  upon  the  man,  and  brought  him  to  the 
earth,  fixing  its  claws  in  his  loins,  and  s^ppiQg  ^^ 
flesh  to  the  bone.  Another  ball  received  into  the 
body,  caused  it  to  quit  its  prostrate  victim,  anjl 
attempt  to  assault  its  second  aggressor,  but  his  ball 
having  injured  the  back,  it  was  unable  to  spring. 
It  nevertheless  dragged  itself  forward,  though  tihe 
hinder  part  of  its  body  was  completely  paralyzed, 
and  stai  threatened  the  most  desperate  resistance; 
when  my  friend,  putting  bis  rifle  idmost  close  to  its 
head,  l>revented  turther  ttiischief.  Ihe  poor  feU«J 
who  had  been  so  dreadfully  mangleS  by  the  leopard, 
I  died  during  the  following  night. 
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So  seldom  is  the  leopard  seen  dunng  the  day,  that 
no  apprehension  is  ever  entertained  from  it  by  tra- 
vellers in  passing  through  the  jungles.  The  tiger  is 
in  India  the  dreaded  tyrant  of  the  forest,  and  wherever 
he  chooses  to  make  his  lair,  the  spot  becomes,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  solitude,  and  the  abode  of  danger. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  all  beasts  of  prey  of  the 
feline  race  which  attack  man  in  India,  prefer  the 
Ujacks  to  the  whites.  It  has  been  stated,  times  out  of 
nninber,  by  experienced  hunters,  and  I  have  never 
beard  it  contradicted,  that  if  a  European  and  a 
native  have  happened  to  be  in  company  when  a  tiger 
Ikas  made  an  assault,  the  native  has  always  been  the 
person  first  attacked.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  circumstance  of  tigers  not  being 
iiuniliar  with  white  faces,  which  may  induce  them  to 
prefer  the  natural  race  of  the  country.  With  all 
their  predilection,  however,  for  copper  or  sable  skins, 
I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  come  within  the  reach 
of  these  dumb  epicureans,  for  although  they  may 
prefer  that  human  flesh  indigenous  to  the  country,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  for  lack  of  a  better  object  they 
would  snap  up  a  European  without  much  ceremony. 

J.  H.  C 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  INSECTS. 

Is  anything  that  proceeds  from  the  hands  of  the 

Great  Creator  too  insignificant  for  man  to  investigate? 

A  inbment's  reflection  will  apprize  us  that  the  most 

minute  insect  must  necessarily  be  as  fully  perfected 

fai  Its  structure,  in  its  wonderful  apparatus  of  nerves, 

ailiiacles,  respiratory  organs,  and  organs  of  the  senses, 

iaid  all  their  functions,  and  its  system  of  circulation, 

(proved  by  recent  discoveries,)  as  the  largest,  and, 

iDCording  to  its  rank  in   nature,  the  most  gigantic 

aaimal,  over  which  it  possesses  an  infinite  superiority 

■cf  muscular  strength  3  and  when  we  find  that  there 

are  insects  scarcely  discoverable  without  a  lens,  must 

*ire  not  exclaim,  with  wonder  and  admiration,  at  the 

atqiendous  power  evinced  in  their  construction  -,  and 

should  not  this  stimulate  us  to  learn  as  much  as  we 

tUk  concerning  these  miracles,  that  we  may  be  better 

dde  to  appreciate  the  marvellous  power  displayed  in 

'fteir  creation,   although  we   can   scarcely   hope   to 

inive  at  the  perfect  comprehension  of  their  least  attri- 

Viles,  the   complexity   of  their  organization,   when 

even  most  simple,  the  multiplicity  of  their  instincts, 

fte  quality  of  those  instincts,  and  their  very  powerful 

^pncy  in  supporting  the  universal  equilibrium  of 

ittnre  ?     Who  then  is  bold  enough  to  say,  even  to 

irhait  his  arrogance  and  assumption  have  dared  to 

iKfle  a  contemptible  insect  -,  "  Thou  art  beneath  my 

Mice"  when  he  feels  that  the  pigmy  might  reply, 

*1hou»  with  all  thy  boasted  superiority,  dost  not 

eoinprehend  me.*'     Humility  is  the  cro^^n  of  huma- 

Bity,  and  let  us  follow  the  words  of  Solomon,  and 

farn  wisdom  from  the  ant. — Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 


THE  TUBEROSE. 

Tins  plant  emits  its  (Vagrant  smell  powerfully  aflcr  sunset, 
nd  has  been  observed  in  a  sultry  evening,  ai^cr  thunder, 
then  the  air  was  hif^hly  charged  with  electric  Huid,  to  dart 
•Ball  sparks  or  scintillations  of  lurid  flame  in  great  abun- 
wioe  from  such  of  its  flowers  as  arc  fading. — Edinburgh 
fkil.  Jour, 


Ihi  earth  with  its  scarred  face,  is  the  symbol  of  the  Past ; 
fta  air  and  heaven,  of  Futurity. — Coleridge. 


*^T  every  nan  endeavour  to  make  the  world  happy,  by  a 
*lHct  perfbrmanee  of  hit  duty  to  God  and  man,  and  the 
Mghty  work  of  Teformation  will  soon  be  accomplished. — 

Pa*  JOBMSOlf. 


THE  RIVER  MISSOURI, 

IN    NORTH    AMERICA. 

Tje  Missouri  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  America 
the  continent  so  famous  for  the  greatness  of  iU 
streams.  Its  principal  branch  rises  in  the  Roclc/ 
Mountains,  in  about  the  latitude  of  43°  30'  north* 
and  the  1 1 2th  degree  of  western  longitude ;  its  head 
spring  is  said  to  be  not  more  thiein  one  mile  distany 
from  the  source  of  another  great  river, — the  Culumb!a» 
which  flows  in  a  contrary  direction  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  branch  has  been  termed  by  the  American 
travellers.  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  (who  explored 
the  whole  course  of  the  Missouri,)  Jefferson's  River, 
in  compliment  to  the  United  States'  president  of  that 
name  5  and  three  of  its  tributaries  have,  in  the  same 
spirit,  been  dignified  with  the  appellations  of  Philo- 
sophy, Philanthropy,  and  Wisdom.  When  Jefferson's 
river  has  run  a  course  of  about  270  miles,  it  is  joined 
by  two  others,  called  Gallatin's  and  Madison's,  after 
the  statesmen  so  named ;  and  their  united  waters  flow 
together  for  nearly  3000  miles,  under  the  name  of 
Missouri,  until  they  pour  themselves  into  the  channel 
of  the  Mississippi. 

At  the  distance  of  about  180  miles  from  this 
junction, — or  oi  450  miles  from  the  source  of  the 
Jefferson  branch, — the  river  escapes  from  among  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  loses  the  character  which,  till 
shortly  previous,  it  had  borne  throughout,  of  a  foaming 
torrent.  The  spot  at  which  it  emerges,  is  remarkable 
for  the  sublimity  of  its  scenery ;  for  nearly  six  miles^ 
precipitous  masses  of  rock  rise  perpendicularly  from 
the  water's  edge,  to  the  height  of  nearly  1200  feet. 
*'  They  are  composed,"  says  the  official  narrative  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  "  of  a  black  granite  near  its  base, 
but  from  its  lighter  colour  above,  and  from  the  frag- 
ments, we  suppose  the  upper  part  to  be  flints  of  a 
yellowish  brown  and  cream  colour.  Nothing,"  it  is 
added,  "  can  be  imagined  more  tremendous  than  tlie 
frowning  darkness  of  those  rocks,  which  project  over 
the  river,  and  menace  us  with  destruction.  The 
river,  of  350  yards  in  width,  seems  to  have  forced  its 
channel  down  this  solid  mass,  but  so  reluctantly  has 
it  given  way,  that  during  the  whole  distance  the 
water  is  very  deep,  even  at  the  edges,  and  for  the  first 
three  miles  there  is  not  a  spot,  except  one  of  a  few 
yards,  in  which  a  man  could  stand  between  the  water 
and  the  towering  perpendicular  of  the  mountain:  the 
convulsion  of  the  passage  must  have  been  terrible, 
since  at  its  outlet  there  are  vast  columns  of  rock  torn 
from  the  mountain,  which  are  strewed  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  the  trophies,  as  it  were,  of  the  victory. 
Several  fine  springs  burst  out  from  the  chasms  t)f  the 
rock,  and  contribute  to  increase  the  river,  which  has 
now  a  strong  current  5  but  very  fortunately  we  are 
able  to  overcome  it  with  our  oars,  since  it  would  be 
impossible  to  use  either  the  cord  or  the  pole.  This 
extraordinary  range  of  rocks  we  called  the  Gates  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains." 

About  1 1 0  miles  from  this  tremendpus  chasm,  the 
"  Falls  of  the  Missouri"  occur  j  and  for  the  space  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  miles,  the  river  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  rapids  and  cataracts.    At  the  "  Great  Fall," 
as  the  largest  of  these  is  termed,  it  is  300  yards  wide; 
and  for  about  a  third  of  this  breadth,  the  water  rolls  in 
one  smooth,  even  sheet,  over  a  precipiceof  nearly  ninety 
feet  in  height.     The  remaining  portion  of  the  stream 
precipitates   itself  with   a  more  rapid  current,    and 
being  broken  in  its  fall  by  projecting  rocks,  "  forms 
a   splendid   prospect  of  perfectly  white   foam,   two 
hundred  yards  in  length," — with  "  all  that  glory  of 
refracted  light,  and  everlasting  sound,  and  infinity  of 
1  motion,  which,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  modem  writer* 
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''make' a  great  waterfall  the  most  magnificent  of  all 
earthly  ohjects.**  The  fall  which  is  next  in  height^  is 
perhiq;>8  a  more  remarkable  object  still.  It  extends 
completely  across  the  river,  where  its  width  is  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  **  the  whole  Missouri/'  says 
the  narrative  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  "  is  suddenly 
stopped  by  one  shelving  rock,  without  a  single  niche, 
and  with  an  edge  as  straight  and  regular  as  if  formed 
by  art," — over  which  the  volume  of  its  waters  is 
precipitated  **  in  one  even  uninterrupted  sheet,  to  the 
perpendicular  depth  of  fifty  feet,  whence  dashing 
against  the  rocky  bottom,  it  rushes  rapidly  down, 
leaving  behind  it  a  spray  of  the  purest  foam.  The 
scene  which  it  presented,"  add  the  travellers  who  ex- 
plored it,  ''  was,  indeed,  singularly  beautiful,  since, 
without  any  of  the  wild  irregular  sublimity  of  the 
lower  falls,  it  combined  all  the  regular  elegances 
which  the  fancy  of  a  painter  would  select,  to  form  a 
beautiful  waterfall." 

From  the  falls,  down  to  the  very  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,— -a  distance  of  more  than  2500  miles, — 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  navigation  of  this  river, 
but  what  arises  from  the  rapidity  of  its  current.     In 
this  long  course,  its  waters  are   increased  by  the 
junction  of  many  other  streams,  both  great  and 
small;  among  the  largest  are  the  Yellow  Stone,  La 
I^atte,  Kansas  and  Osage,  the  first  of  which  is  1880, 
and  the  last  133  miles,  above  the  union  with  the 
Mississippi.     It  would  be  difRcult  to  comprise  in  any 
general  description,  the  characteristics  of  a  river  so 
extensive  in  its  course,  and  fed  by  so  many  various 
streams;  still  the  Missouri  is  sufficiently  powerful  to 
give  to  all  its  waters  something  of  an  uniform  cha- 
racter,— and  one  extremely  remarkable.     Its  prodi- 
gious length  of  course,  as  Mr.  Flint  says,  its  uncom- 
mon turbidness,  its  impetuous  and  wild  character, 
and  the  singular  country  through   which   it  runs, 
impart  to  it  a  natural  grandeur  belonging  to  the 
sublime.     "  We  have  never  crossed  it,"  continues  this 
writer,  "  without  experiencing  a  feeling  of  this  sort, 
nor  without  a  stretch  of  the  imagination,  to  trace  it 
along    its    immense   distances,   through  its   distant 
regions,  to  the  lonely  and  stupendous  mountains  from 
which  it  springs." 

The  Mississippi  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of 
its  waters,. which  are  of  a  light  blue,  not  unlike  the 
hue  of  the  deep  sea,  or  of  the  Rhone  at  Geneva. 
The  Missouri,  on  the  other  hand,  is  described  as 
being  "  nearly  as  thick^as  peas  soup,"  and  of  a  dirty 
muddy-whitish  colour.  A  glassful  of  the  former 
appears  as  clear  as  any  spring- water;  one  of  the 
latter  is  perfectly  turbid,  "  worse  than  the  rain- 
puddles  on  a  highway-road,"  and  in  a  few  minutes 
deposits  a  stratum  of  mud ;  yet  this  turbid  water, 
according  to  Mr.  Flint,  after  the  settlement  of  the 
whitish  earth,  which  soon  falls  down,  is  remarkably 
pure,  pleasant,  and  healthy ;  and  another  American 
geographer  says,  that  it  is  more  easily  preserved  cool, 
and  fit  to  drink,  than  other  waters  are.  The  surface 
of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  junction,  is  generally 
clear  of  drift-wood,  while  that  of  the  Missouri  is  aU 
covered  with  half-burnt  logs,  trees  with  their  branches 
torn  off,  and  grieat  rafts  or  floating  islands  of  timber, 
drifted  from  the  interior,  sweeping  and  whirling  along 
at  a  fiirious  rate. 

The  Missouri  enters  the  Mississippi  from  the  west- 
ward, nearly  at  right  angles  to  it ;  and  such,  says 
Captain  HaU,  is  the  impetuosity  of  its  current,  that 
it  fairly  divides  the  Mississippi  even  to  the  left  or 
eastern  bank.  "  there  were  literally,"  he  says,  "  not 
above  ten  or  twelve  yards  of  clear  water  on  that  side 
of  the  river,  while  all  the  rest  was  muddy.  The  line 
rf  actual  contact  was  particularly  interesting;    it 


seemed  as  if  the  dirty  Missouri  had  insinuated  itself 
under  the  clear  Mississippi,  for  we  saw  it  boiliDg  up 
at  a  hundred  places.  First  a  small  curdling  white 
spot,  not  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  made  its  appear- 
ance near  the  surface;  this  rapidly  swelled  and 
boiled  about,  till,  in  a  few  seconds,  it  suddenly  became 
as  large  as  a  steam-boat,  spreading  itself  on  all  sides 
in  gigantic  eddies  or  whirlpools,  in  a  manner  that  I 
hardly  know  how  to  describe,  but  which  was  ama- 
zingly striking.  At  other  places  the  two  currents 
ran  along,  side  by  side,  without  the  least  intermix- 
tiure,  like  oil  and  water ;  but  this  separation  never 
continued  long,  and  the  contaminating  Missouri  soon 
conquered  the  beautiful  Mississippi, — ^indeed  the  stain 
is  never  got  rid  of  for  one  moment,  during  the  1200 
miles  that  the  united  stream  runs  over,  before  it  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

The  Missouri  carries  down  a  great  quantity  of 
sand ;  this,  with  the  aid  of  what  is  derived  from  the 
neighbouring  banks,   forms  sand-bars  (as  they  are 
called),  projecting  into  the  river.    By  forcing  the 
stream  towards  the  opposite  bank,  these  sand-bars 
aid  materially  in  the  process  of  undermining  its  loose 
texture,  yet  they  are  themselves  constantly  remoring. 
The  American  traveUers  mention  an  instance  in  which 
this  shifting  character  was  likely  to  have  produced 
serious  results.    The  party  bad  encamped,  as  was 
often  their  habit,  upon  one  of  these  sand-bars,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  sergeant  on  guard 
alarmed  them  by  crying  that  it  was  sinking ;  "  we 
jumped  up,"  say  they,  "  and  found  that  both  above 
and  below  our  camp  the  sand  was  undermined  and 
falling  in  very  fast :  we  had  scarcely  got  into  the 
boats  and  pushed  off,  when  the  bank  under  which 
they  had  been  lying  fell  in^  and  would  certainly  have 
sunk  the  two  perioques  (open  oared  boats,)  if  thcj 
had  remained  there.    By  the  lime  we  reached  the 
opposite  shore,  the  ground  of  our  encampment  sunii 
also."    This  incident  occurred  as  they  were  making 
the  circuit  of  the  Great  Bend.     From  the  shifting  of 
these  sand-bars  the  bed  of  the  Missouri  is  constantly 
changing ;  a  chart  of  the  river  as  it  runs  this  year, 
says  Mr.  Flint,  gives  little  ground  for  calcalation  in 
navigating  it  the  next.     The  change,  however,  is  nut 
confined  to  its  bed ;  the  rapid  and  sweeping  current 
of  this  river  is  constantly  undermining  its  banks, 
large  masses  of  which  frequently  fall  in.    The  soil 
tlunough  which  it  flows  is  of  a  very  loose  texture,  and 
the  waters  are  perpetually  scooping  away  the  banks 
at  one  place,  and  depositing  mud  and  drift-wood  at 
others.    Lewis  and  Clarke  mention  two  spots,  at  some 
distance  lower  down  than  the  junction  with  the  Platte, 
at  which  a  portion  of  the  cliff  or  hill,  in  each  in- 
stance nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
in  one  200  feet  in  height,  had  fallen  completely  into 
the  stream.     "  We  reached,"  they  say,  in  another 
passage,  "  a  very  narrow  part  of  the  river,  where  the 
channel  is  confined  within  a  space  of  200  yards,  by  a 
sand  point  on  the  north  and  a  bend  on  the  south,  the 
banks  in  the  neighbourhood  washing  away  the  tree^ 
falling  in,  and  the  channel  filled  with  buried  logs." 
Only  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri, as  they  were  passing  near  the  southern  shore, 
the  bank  fell  in  so  fast  as  to  oblige  them  to  cross  the 
river  instantly,  between  the  northern  side  and  a  sand- 
bar, which  was  continually  moving  with  the  violence 
of  the  current :  the  boat  struck  on  it,  and  would 
have  upset  immediately,  if  the  men  had  not  jumped 
into  the  water  and  held  her  till  the  sand  washed  from 
imder  her. 

Our  engraving  contains  an  illustration  of  the  m- 
teresting  phenomenon  of  the  falling  in  of  the  banks 
of  this  river ;  Captain  Hall  describes  the  occurrence 
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0  which  it  refers.  During  an  excursion  upon  the 
eft  bank  of  the  Missouri,  about  twenty  miles  above 
ta  confluence,  he  set  out  to  see  one  of  those  rafts. 
If  coUectioiu  of  logs,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
tream.     "  Just  before  we  reached  the  apot,"  he  says, 

from  which  we  saw  this  raft,  a  portion  of  the  bank, 
lot  100  yards  above  where  we  stood,  had  been  under- 
lined aud  fallen  in,  by  which  a  prodigious  mass  of 
reea  had  been  projected  headlong  into  the  river. 
'he  interest  of  this  extraordinary  spectacle  was  a 
ttle  diminished  indeed  by  the  reflection,  that  had 
re  arrived  a  little  sooner,  we  might  have  seen  the 
ctnal  plunge.  I  set  about  sketching  it  however  with 
tie  Cwnera  Lucida,  as  fast  as  I  coulil,  before  the 
nrrent  carried  away  the  fallen  trees.  As  soon  as 
Ilia  drawing  was  completed,  I  turned  rnuud,  and 
hifted  the  iostrument  about  six  or  eight  feet  further 
own  the  stream,  in  order  to  make  a  sketch  of  the 
oint  against  which  the  raft  of  drift-wood  was 
hotted.  We  had  not  changed  our  position  more 
tum  three  nuinutee,  before  we  heard  a  tremendous 
nub,  and  felt  the  ground  shake  under  us.  On 
Icppiog  back  to  the  spot  where  we  had  been  seated 

1  the  first  instance,  we  observed  there  had  been 
nother  falling  in  of  the  banks,  and  that  some  of  the 
tVf  trees  drawn  in  the  first  sketch,  then  growing  in 
iH  vigour  and  beauty  on  the  shore,  were  now  lying 
natrate  on  the  tops  of  their  predecessors.  But, 
las !"  is  the  exclamation  of  this  gentleman,  "  though 
re  beard  the  noise,  which  was  like  that  of  thunder, 
od  felt  the  tremor,  aud  ran  instantly  bark  again  to 
tie  point — we  were  too  late — all  now  was  still,  though 
tie  very  trees  I  had  been  sketching  five  minutes  bc- 
)re,  were  lying  either  prostrate  on  the  surface  of  the 
iver,  or  with  their  roots  high  in  the  air,  and  their 
cads  buried  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  !" 

It  has  been  contended  by  some,  that  from  the 
■ngth  of  the  Missouri,  the  volume  of  its  waters,  and 
le  circumstance  of  its  communicating  its  own  cha- 
icter  in  every  respect  to  the  Mississippi,  below  the 
inctioa,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  main  river, 
nd  to  impart  its  name  to  the  united  stream  during 
*  cotuse  to  the  sea.    Malte  Bran  states  it  to  be  now 


known  that  the  Missouri  is  the  principal  branch,  and 
has  the  better  claim  to  the  magnificent  title  of 
"  Father  of  Waters,"  which  the  Indians  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  smaller  one;  and  Balbi, — a  still 
more  recent  authority,  has  a  similar  remark.  An 
American  geographer,  however,  Mr,  T.  Flint,  remarks 
in  opposition  to  this  claim,  that  the  volley  of  the  Mis- 
souri seems  in  the  gi'and  scale  of  conformation  to  be 
secondary  to  the  Mississippi, — that  the  Missouri  baa 
not  the  general  direction  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  on  the  contrary,  joins  it  nearly  at 
right  angles, — that  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is 
wider  than  that  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  river  broader; 
and  that  the  course  of  the  river,  and  the  direction  of 
the  valley,  are  the  same  above  and  below  the  junction. 
"  From  these,"  he  says,  "  and  many  other  considera- 
tions, the  '  Father  of  Waters'  seems  fairly  entitled  to 
his  name."  Captain  Htdl  also  supports  the  claim  of 
the  more  direct  river  of  the  two,  to  give  its  name  to 
the  joint  current. 

THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  BIBLE. 
It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  be  informed,  that  the 
approftchin|;4th  ofOctober  is  the  three  hundredth  anniveT- 
■Biy  ofthc  publication  of  the  first  entire  Protestant  English 
version  of  the  Bible,  that  impoitant  work  havitifr  been 
accomplished  by  MyleiCoverdale.BishopofExeter.durtng 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth.     We  extract  ftaia  the 
Protestant  Memorial,  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  remarkable  undertaking. 
In    the   year    1535,    this   most  valuable  present  to 
English  Protestants  was  completed  abroad,  under  the 
direction  of   Myles  Coverdale,  a  man  greatly  and 
deservedly  esteemed   for  piety,    knowledge   of    the 
Scriptures,   and  diligent  preaching;    on  account  of 
which  qualities  King  Edward  the  Sixth  udvaoced  him 
to  the  sec  of  Exeter.     This  first  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible  ever  printed  in  English  is  generally  called 
"  Coverdale's  Bible:"  it  is  a  folio  volume,  and  from 
the   appearance   of  the   types,   it  is   now   generally 
considered  to  have  been  printed  at  ZUrich,  in  the 
print ing-oflice  of  Christopher  Froschover.     The  fol- 
lowing is  the  title-page  of  this  extremely  rare^  and 
curious  volume. 
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Biblia.  The  Bible,  that  is,  the  holy  Scripture  of 
the  Olde  and  New  Testament,  faithfully  and  truly 
translated  out  of  :hfc  Douche  and  Latyn  into 
£i)«rl:slie,  M.D.  XXXV. 

This  translation  is  dedicated  to  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  v>lioni  Coverdale  in  his  dedication  honestly 
tells,  that  the  Pope  gave  him  the  title  of  Defrnder  of 
the  Faith,  **  only  because  his  highness  suffered  his 
bishops  to  burne  God*s  word,  the  root  of  faith,  and 
to  persecute  the  lovers  and  ministers  of  itj'*  but  at 
the  same  time  he  intimates  his  conviction  that  this 
title  will  prove  a  prophecy ;  that,  "  by  the  righteous 
administration  of  his  Grace  the  faith  shall  be  so 
defended,  that  6od*s  word,  the  mother  of  faith, 
should  have  its  free  course  thorow  all  Christendome, 
but  especially  in  his  Grace's  realme."  As  to  the 
translatiim  itself,  he  observes  in  his  dedication  and 
epistle  to  the  reader,  that  it  was  "  neither  bis  labour 
nor  his  desire  to  have  this  work  put  into  his  hand  j 
but  *  when  others  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  undertake  the  cost  of  it,*  he  was  the  more  bold 
to  engage  in  the  execution  of  it.  Agreeably,  there- 
fore, to  desire,  he  set'  forth  this  '  special'  trans- 
lation, not  ^Q  contempt  of  other  men's  translation, 
or  by  way  of  reproving  them,  but  Jiumbly  and  faith- 
fiilly  following  his  interpreters^^  and  that  under  cor- 
rection. Of  these,  be  said,  be  used  five  differenlt 
ones,  who  bad  translated  the  Scriptures  not  only 
into  Latin,  but  also  into  Dutch.  He  further  de- 
clared, that  he  had  neither  wrested  nor  altered  so 
much  as  one  woird  for  the  maintenance  of  any  man- 
ner of  sect,  but  had  with  a  clear  conscience  purely 
and  faithfully  translated  out  of  the  foregoing  inter- 
preters, having  only  before  his  eyes  the  manifest 
truth  of  the  Scriptures.  But  because  such  different 
translations,  he  saw,  were  apt  to  offend  weak  minds, 
he  added,  that  there  came  more  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  the  Scripture  by  these  sundry  trans- 
lations, than  by  all  the  glosses  of  sophi'^tiral  doctors; 
and  he  therefore  desires,  that  offence  might  not  be 
taken,  because  one  translated  '  scribe,'  and  another 
'lawyer,'  one  'repentance,'  and  another  'penance,' 
or  '  amendment.' " 

The  following  specimen  contains  the  nineteenth 
Psalm  (conformably  to  the  numeration  in  the  He- 
brew Bibles),  as  translated  by  Coverdale,  by  whom 
it  is  numbered  xviii.,  according  to  the  order  found 
in  the  Septuagint  Greek  and  in  the  Latin  Vulgate 
versions. 

"  The  XVHJ.    A  PSALME  OF  DAUID. 

The  very  heauus  declare  the  glory  off 
God,  ad  the  very  firmamct  shewelh 
his  hadye  worke.    One  daye  telleth 
another,  and  one  night  certifieth  another. 
There  is  nether  speach  ner  langua<re,  hut  the 
ir  voyces  are  herdc  amogc  the.    Their  s6u- 
de  is  gone  out  into  all  londes,  and  their  wor- 
des  into  the  cndcs  of  the  worlde. 

In  the  hath  he  sett  a  tabcniacle  for  y*  So 
ne,  which  coraeth  forth  as  a  brydogromc  out 
of  his  chambre,  and  reioyseth  as  a  ^iaunto  to  ru 
ne  his  courac.     It  gocth  forth  fro  the  one  en 
dc  of  the  heauen,  and  runneth  al)outo  vnto 
the  same  ende  agayne,  and  there  niayc  no  mJl  by 
de  himself  fro  tlic  hcato  thcrof.     The  lawe 
of  the  Lorde  is  a  perfecto  lawo,  it  quicke- 
ncth  the  soule.     Tlie  testimony  of  >•  Lordo 
is  true,  and  geueth  wisdomc  eucn  viit»)  babes. 
T.ic  siatutes  of  the  J^orde  are  right,  and  re- 
ioy«.c  the  hcrte:  y"  comaundcmct  of  y*  Lorde 
is  piire,  and  geueth  light  vnto  the  eyes. 

The  feaj'e  of  the  Lonle  is  cleenc,  and  endu 
reth  for  euer:  the  jud;:montcs  of  the  Lorde 
are  true  and  rigtuous  alltO};ether.     More 
pleasunt  are  they  then  golde,  yee  then  moch 
fyne  golde  -  sweter  then  hony  and  the  hony  com 


be.    These  thy  seruant  keepeth,  and  for  kepin- 
ge  of  them  there  is  preate  rewarde.     Who 
can  tell,  how  ofl  h«»  offendeth  ?     Oh  close  thou 
me  fro  my  secrete  fuutes.     Keep  thy  seruau 
te  also  fnun  presumptuous  synnes,  lest  they 
get  the  dominion  ouer  mc:  so  shal  I  be  \nde- 
fyled  &  innocet  Iro  the  greate  offence.     Yee 
the  wordes  of  my  mouth  and  the  mediatacio  of 
my  herte  shal  be  acceptable  vnto  the,  o  Lor- 
de, my  helper  and  my  redemer." 

From  Coverdale's  Dedication  to  Henry  VIII.,  it 
seems  probable  that  his  translation  was  permitted 
to  be  read  by  the  people:  for  in  the  year  1536, 
shortly  after  it  was  printed,  a  royal  injunction  was 
issued  to  the  clergy  to  provide  a  book  "  of  the 
whole  Bible,  both  in  Laten,  and  also  in  English, 
and  lay  the  same  in  the  quire  for  everye  man  that 
will  to  loke  and  readc  theron,*'  in  every  parish 
church ;  which  was  certainly  equivalent  to  an  express 
approbation  of  Coverdale's  Bible,  as  there  was  no 
other  at  that  time  extant  iii  English.  Dr.  Geddes 
(Prospectus  for  a  new  JVanslation,  p.  88,)  says  of  this 
translation,  "  From  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Chronicles, 
and  the  book  of  Jonaji,  are  by  Tyndal  3  the  rest  ot 
the  Old  Testament  by  Coverdale.  The  whole  New 
Testament  is  Tyndal'a.**  But  from  the  collation  ot 
Lewis,  it  is  evident  that  Coverdiale  correc^d  Tyndal's 
iransjation.  Fulke  (Pefenee  of  fke  English  Traslation 
of  the  Bible)  rejat^,  tha^  ''when  Coverdsde's  translation 
was  finished,  and  presented  to  Henry^  he  gave  it  to 
Bishop  Gardiner  and  some  others  to  examine.  They 
kept  it  so  long,  that  at  last  Henry  had  to  call  for  it 
himself.  When  they  dehvcred  the  book^  he  demanded 
their  opinion  of  the  translation.  They  answered,  thai 
there  were  many  faults  in  it.  ''Well,**  said  the  king, 
''  but  are  there  any  heresies  mentioned  in  it  ?**  They 
rephed,  "  There  were  no  heresies  they  could  find." 
"  If  there  be  no  heresies,"  said  Henry,  "then  in  God's 
name,  let  it  go  abroad  among  our  people.'* 

Coverdale  called  his  version  a ''special'*  translation, 
because  it  was  dififerent  from  the  former  English  trans- 
lations :  its  noble  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  purity 
of  style,  are  truly  astonishing.     It  is  divided  into  six 
tomes,  or  parts,  adorned  with  wooden  cuts,  and  fur* 
nished  with  scripture  references  in  the  margin.    The 
last  page  has  these  words  :  "  Prynted  in  the  yeare  of 
our  Lorde  m.d.xxxv.  and  fynished  the  fourth  daye  of 
October.'*    Of  this  Bible  there  was  another  edition  in 
a  large  4to,  1550,  which  was  republished,  with  a  new 
title,  1553  ;   and  tliese,  according  to  Lewis,  were  all 
the  editions  of  it  which  were  ever  published.  (Levis't 
History  of  English  Translations  of  the  Bible,  pp.  91— 
104.)     Copies  of  Bishop  Coverdale^s  version  of  tb? 
Bible  arc  preserved  in  the  following  JLibraries,  viz< 
Of  the  British  Museum  and  Sion  (College,  in  London; 
of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Lam- 
beth; in  the  Public  Library,  at  Cambridge;  in  the 
Library  at  All  Souls'  College,  and  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  at  Oxford ;  and  in  the  Library  of  the  Baptist 
Academy  at  Bristol. 


The  highest  mental  pleasures  we  enjoy  here,  only  maki 
us  feel  our  capacity  of  enjoying  still  higher,  unless  this 
feelinL?  is  precluded  by  some  irapediraent  or  other,  great 
part  of  which  originates  in  ourselves,  and  from  our  o»n 
faults.  Though  we  did  not  make  ourselves,  we  may  very 
probably  have  made  them. ^Danby. 

My  precept  to  all  who  build  is,  that  the  owner  should  be 
an  ornament  to  the  house,  and  not  the  house  to  the  owner. 
— Cicero. 


Thb  things  for  which  I  hold  life  valuable,  are  the  satisfy 
tions  which  acfni^o  from  the  improrement  of  knowledgei 
and  the  exercise  of  piety. — BovLBt 
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BEST  TIME  FOR  TAKING  EXERCISE. 

Man  being  intended  for  a  life  of  activity,  all  his 
functions  are  constituted  by  Nature  to  fit  him  for 
this  object,  and  they  never  go  on  so  successfully  as 
when  his  external  situation  is  such  as  to  demand  the 
regular  exercise  of  all  his  organs.     It  is  accordingly 
curious  to  observe  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
each  is  linked,  in  its  action  and  sympathies,  with  the 
rest.     When  the  muscular  system,  for  example,  is 
duly  exercised,  increased  action  in   its  vessels  and 
nerves  takes  place ;  but  the  evils  arising  from  deficiency 
of  exercise  to  all  the  functions  of  the  mind  and  body, 
are  the  converse  of   the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from   adequate   exercise.      The  circulation  becomes 
languid;    the   feebleness   of   action   occasions   little 
waste  of  materials,   and   little   demand   for  a   new 
sapply^    the    appetite    and    digestion   consequently 
become  weak;  respiration  heavy  and  imperfect;  and 
the  blood  so  ill-conditioned,  that,  when  distributed 
through  the  body,  it  proves  inadequate  to  communi- 
cate the  stimulus  requisite  for  healthy  and  vigorous 
action. 

The  time  at  which  exercise  ought  to  be  taken, 
however,  is  of  some  consequence  in  obtaining  from  it 
beneficial  results.  Those  who  are  in  perfect  health 
may  engage  in  it  at  almost  any  hour,  except  imme- 
diately after  a  full  meal;  but  those  who  are  not 
robust,  ought  to  confine  their  hours  of  exercise  within 
narrower  limits.  To  a  person  in  full  vigour,  a  good 
walk  in  the  country  before  breakfast  may  be  highly 
beneficial  and  exhilarating;  while  to  an  invalid  or 
delicate  person,  it  will  prove  more  detrimental  than 
useful,  and  will  induce  a  sense  of  weariness,  which 
will  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the  whole  day.  Many  are 
deceived  by  the  current  poetical  praises  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  morning,  and  hurt  themselves  in  summer,  by 
seeking  health  in  untimely  promenades. 

In  order  to  be  beneficial,  exercise  must  be  resorted 
to  only  when  the  system  is  sufficiently  vigorous  to  be 
able  to  meet  it.  This  is  the  case  after  a  lapse  of 
from  two  to  four  or  five  hours  after  a  moderate  meal, 
and,  consequently,  the  forenoon  is  the  best  time.  If 
exercise  be  delayed  till  some  degree  of  exhaustion 
from  the  want  of  food  has  occurred,  it  speedily 
dissipates  instead  of  increases,  the  strength  which 
remains,  and  impairs,  instead  of  promotes  digestion. 
The  result  is  quite  natural;  for  exercise  of  every 
kind  causes  increased  action  and  waste  in  the  organ, 
and  if  there  be  not  materials  and  vigour  enough  in 
the  general  system  to  keep  up  that  action  and  supply 
the  waste,  nothing  but  increased  debility  can  reason- 
ably be  expected. 

For  the  same  reason,  exercise  immediately  before 
meals,  unless  of  a  very  gentle  description,  is  injurious, 
and  an  interval  of  rest  ought  always  to  intervene. 
Muscular  action  causes  an  alllux  of  blood  and  nervous 
energy  to  the  surface  and  extremities,  and  if  food  be 
swallowed  whenever  the  activity  ceases,  and  before 
time  has  been  allowed  for  a  different  distribution  of 
the  vital  powers  to  take  place,  the  stomach  is  taken 
at  disadvantage,  and  from  want  of  the  necessary 
action  in  its  vessels  and  nerves,  is  unable  to  carry  on 
digestion  with  success. 

Exercise  ought  to  be  equally  avoided  after  a  heavy 
meal.  In  such  circumstances  the  functions  of  the 
digestive  organs  are  in  their  highest  state  of  activity ; 
and  if  the  muscular  system  be  then  called  into  con- 
siderable action^  the  withdrawal  of  the  vital  stimuli 
of  the  blood  and  tiervoos  infiuence  from  the  stomach 
to  the  extremities,  IS  sufficient  almost  to  stop  the 
digestive  pirocess.  This  is  no  supposition,  but  demon- 
strated fact,  and,  accordingly,  there  is  a  natural  and 
marked  aversion  to  active  pursuits  after  a  full  meal. 


A  mere  stroll,  which  requires  no  exertion,  and  does 
not  fatigue,  will  not  be  injurious  before  or  after 
eating ;  but  exercise  beyond  this  limit  is  hurtful  at 
such  times.  All,  therefore,  whose  object  is  to  im- 
prove or  preserve  health,  and  whose  occupations  are 
in  their  own  power,  ought  to  arrange  these,  so  as  to 
observe  faithfully  this  important  law,  for  they  will 
otherwise  deprive  themselves  of  most  of  the  benefits 
arising  from  exercise. 

When  we  know  that  we  shall  be  forced  to  exertion 
soon  after  eating,  we  ought  to  make  a  very  moderate 
meal,  to  avoid  setting  the  stomach  and  muscles  at 
variance  with  each  other,  and  exciting  feverish  dis- 
disturbance.  In  travelling  by  a  stage-coach,  where 
no  repose  is  allowed,  this  precaution  is  invaluable. 
If  wc  cat  heartily  as  appetite  suggests,  and  then 
enter  the  coach,  restlessness,  flushing,  and  fatigue 
are  inevitable;  whereas,  by  eating  sparingly,  the 
journey  may  be  continued  for  two  or  three  days  and 
nights,  with  less  weariness  than  is  felt  during  one- 
fourth  of  the  time  under  full  feeding. 

It  is  frequently  the  custom,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  time,  to  take  young  people  out  to 
walk  about  the  close  of  the  day,  because  there  is  not 
light  enough  to  do  anything  in  the  house.  Nothing 
can  be  more  injudicious  than  this  plan ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  exercise  once  a  day  is  very  insufficient  for 
the  young ;  and  even  supposing  that  it  were  enough, 
the  air  is  then  more  loaded  with  moisture,  colder, 
and  proportionally  more  unhealthy  than  at  any  other 
time ;  and  the  absence  of  the  beneficial  stimulus  of 
the  solar  light  diminishes  not  a  little  its  invigorating 
influence.  For  those,  consequently,  who  are  so  little 
out  of  doors,  as  the  inmates  of  boarding-schools, 
and  children  living  in  towns,  and  who  are  all  at  the 
period  of  growth,  the  very  best  time  of  the  day  ought 
to  be  chosen  for  exercise,  particularly  as  in-door  oc- 
cupations are,  after  night-fall,  more  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  nature. 

By  devoting  part  of  the  forenoon,  also,  to  exercise, 
another  obvious  advantage  is  gained.  If  the  weather 
prove  unfavourable  at  an  early  hour,  it  may  clear  up 
in  time  to  admit  of  going  out  later  in  the  day; 
whereas,  if  the  afternoon  alone  be  allotted  to  exercise, 
and  the  weather  then  proves  bad,  the  day  is  altogether 
lost.  When  the  muscular  system  is  duly  exorcised 
in  the  open  air  early  in. the  day,  the  power  of  mental 
application  is  considerably  increased;  while  by  de- 
laying till  late,  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  previous 
mental  labour  is  diminished  by  the  restless  craving 
for  motion,  which  is  evinced  by  the  young  of  all 
animals,  and  which,  when  unsatisfied,  distracts  at- 
tention, and  leads  to  idleness  in  schools. 

To  render  exercise  as  beneficial  as  possible,  parti- 
cularly in  educating  the  young,  it  ought  always  to  be 
taken  in  the  open  air,  and  to  be  of  a  nature  to  occupy 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  Gardening,  hoeing, 
social  play,  and  active  sports  of  every  kind,  cricket, 
bowls,  shuttlecock,  the  ball,  archery,  quoits,  hide  and 
seek,  and  similar  occupations  and  recreations,  well 
known  to  the  young,  are  infinitely  preferable  to  n»gular 
and  unmeaning  walks,  and  tend,  in  a  much  higher 
degree,  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  bodily  frame,  and 
to  secure  a  straight  spine,  and  an  erect  and  firm,  but 
easy  and  graceful  carriage.  A  formal  walk  is  odious 
and  useless  to  many  girls,  who  would  be  delighted 
and  benefited  by  spending  three  or  four  hours  a-day 
in  spirited  exercise  and  useful  employment. 

Let  those  mothers  who  are  afrmi  to  trust  to  Nature, 
for  strengthening  and  developing  the  limbs  and  spines 
of  their  daughters,  attend  to  Facts,  and  their  fears 
will  vanish.  It  is  notorious  that  many  girls,  from 
injudicious    management,  and  insufficient  exercise^ 
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become  deformed  ^  an  occurrence  which  u  rare  ia 
boyi,  who  tie  left,  ia  contormity  with  the  designs  of 
MMure,  to  Hcqnire  strength  and  symmetry  from  free 
and  unrestrained  muscular  actioo.  Yet  such  ia  the 
dominion  of  prejudice  and  habit,  that  with  these 
results  meeting  our  observatiuu  in  every  quarter, 
we  contioae  to  make  as  greet  a  diatiaction  in  the 
physical  education  of  the  two  sexes  in  early  life,  as  if 
they  belonged  to  dilTercnt  orders  of  beings,  and  were 
constructed  oa  such  opposite  principles,  thot  what 
was  to  benefit  the  oiiu,  must  necessarily  hurt  the  other. 

rAbridsed  froia  Couul'i  I'liyiwhsy  apjilrnj  l«  Il/alth.] 


THE  GIGANTIC  SALAMANDER, 
fSalamandra  giganUa.J 
The  Salamander  belongs  to  that  order  of  reptiles 
colled  Uatrachiaas,  froiii  their  resemblance,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  the  frog  tribes.  The  Batrachia  in- 
clude all  the  reptiles  with  naked  bodies,  without  the 
hard  covering  of  the  tiirtoisoi,  or  scales  like  serpents. 
The  whole  of  this  order  are  without  nails  on  the 
toes,  and  they  all  undergo  various  changes  or  meta- 
morphoses ;  the  dilTereut  changes  in  the  organization 
of  the  Salamanders  nearly  resemble  those  which 
occur  in  the  case  of  the  frogs  and  toads,  which  have 
been  more  fully  described  under  the  head  of  the 
Surinam  Toad*. 

The  name  of  the  Salamander  must  be  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers,  from  its  having  been  applied  by 
the  ancients  to  a  fabulous  creature,  which  WM  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  power  of  existing  in  the  midst 
of  flames,  and  even  of  quenching  the  fire  by  which  it 
was  surrounded.  In  our  own  times  a  strange  belief 
exists  among  the  ignorant,  that  if  any  fire  remains 
unqiicnehed  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  a  Sala- 
mander will  be  produced.  But  the  inquiries  of 
modern  science  have  shown,  that  the  only  foundatioD 
for  all  these  fables  concerning  the  harmless  reptile 
represented  below,  is  the  humble  means  of  self-defence 
granted  to  it  by  the  Creator. 

The  body  of  the  Salamander  is  covered  with  pones, 
from  which,  when  alarmed,  or  suHeriog  from  pain, 
an  acrid  watery  humour  exudes,  which  is  at  times 
able  so  far  to  quench  the  fury  of  the  flames  as  to 
give  the  poor  creature  time  to  escape,  and  in  this 

•  Sec  Salurjjy  Magaiinf,  Vol.  II.,  p.  IS. 


simple    fact  consists   the   whole   of  the    : 
power  that  hoa  been  attributed  to  iL 

The  Salamanders  are  divided  into  two  sectknu,  the- 
aquatic,  that  rarely  leave  the  water,  (our  common 
eft  is  an  example,)  and  the  terrestrial,  who  only  re- 
main in  that  element  during  their  tadpole  state.  Tbt 
aquatic  Salamanders  have  a  tail  flattened  sidewayi, 
so  as  to  assist  them  in  swimming. 

The  experiments  of  S|>allanzaiii,  on  their  astonish- 
ing power  uf  reproducing  a  limb,  have  rendered  them 
famous.  The  same  limb  can  be  reproduced  seveni 
times  in  succession,  after  it  has  been  cut  off,  and  tbit 
with  all  its  bones,  muscles,  &c.  Another  faculty,  Dot 
less  singular,  is  tliat  of  remaining  a  long  time  cncom. 
passed  with  ice  without  perishing. 

The  Salamanders  were  erroneously  placed  by 
LinniBUH  among  the  Lizards,  but  they  have  been  mofl 
properly  transferred  to  the  order  to  which  they  no* 
belong,  and  to  which  they  bear  a  much  greater  affi- 
nity, especially  from  their  transformations. 

Although  the  reptile  figured  in  the  engraving  is 
called  gigantic,  in  reference  to  the  size  uf  must  of 
the  genus,  it  does  not  exceeed  eighteen  inches  in 
length.  Some  fi'W  years  back,  however,  a  SaU- 
mander  was  discovered  in  Japan,  to  which  the  name 
gigantic  might  be  applied  with  much  greater  pro- 
priety. A  living  specimen  was  taken,  and  coaveyed 
to  the  museum  at  Leyden  five  years  since ;  it  was 
then  about  twelve  inches  long,  but  it  has  since  thea 
grown  to  the  length  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  although 
confined  in  a  wooden  vessel  containing  water.  It  is 
of  a  very  dork  olive-green  colour,  and  covered  with 
tubercles,  nearly  resembling  in  form  tbe  species 
represented  in  tiic  engraving.  It  feeds  sparingly  OD 
small  living  fish  which  are  placed  in  its  prison ;  it* 
appetite,  however,  only  recurs  at  long  intervals,  and 
iU  destined  prey  seem  perfectly  unconscious  of  tbe 
presence  of  an  enemy,  and  when  alarmed,  take  refuge 
under  the  very  jaws  of  the  reptile. 


If  mankind  in  the  present  day  were  itrietly  to  auwie  lo 
those  practices  which  promote  the  health  and  wdUmng  ol 
their  minds  and  bodies,  and  u  stiictly  fa>  abstain  troo 
those  which  tend  to  injure  them,  there  would  be  little  or 
no  cause  to  complain  that  our  race  is  degenuatiog',  unl 
that  the  men  ot  modem  days  scareely  pMsess  the  liitli 
part  of  the  strength  of  their  forebthns.— HoooKiir. 


LONDON    PubUsM  bj  JOHN'WILLIAM  PARKER,  Wnr  Siuhd;  and  wid  by  aO  I 
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THE  CITY  OF  BRUGES, 


IN    BELGIUM. 

The  Belgian  city  of  Bruges  is  one  of  the  most  ancieiait 
and  remarkable  among  the  towns  of  the  Netherlands. 
Like  many  others  which  are  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
and  nowhere  in  greater  profusion  than  in  the  same 
territory  with  itself,  it  exhibits  the  melancholy  instance 
of  a  town,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  fostering 
hand  of  Commerce  to  the  highest  pitch  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  becoming  so  reduced  as  to  retain  only 
just  enough  of  its  former  greatness  to  render  most 
striking  the  contrast  between  its  ancient  and  its  pre- 
sent state.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  middle 
ages,  Bruges  was  the  first  city  for  trade  and  manu- 
factures in  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  probably  of 
the  world ;  the  rank  which  it  now  enjoys  is  very  far 
indeed  from  that  lofty  pr«-tminence,  scarcely  suffi- 
cient, indeed,  when  compared  with  that  of  other 
cities,  to  be  deemed  of  any  importance  whatsoever. 

Bruges,  or  Briigge,  as  it  is  called,  is  now  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  West  Flanders  5  during 
tlie  time  that  Belgium  was  united  with  France,  from 
1795  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  the  city 
was  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Lys.  It 
stands  in  a  level  plain,  at  the  distance  of  about  eight 
miles  in  a  direct  line  firom  the  coast  |  it  has  no  river 
or  natural  piece  of  water  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, but  the  fine  canal  which  runs  from  Ghent  to 
Ostend  passes  through  it,  and  affords  it  all  the  advan- 
tages of  an  easy  communication  with  the  sea.  This 
canal  is  both  broad  and  deep,  so  as  to  be  navigable 
for  ships  of  from  200  to  300  tons*  burden;  a  branch 
from  it  leads  to  Sluys  or  Ecluse,  which,  previous 
to  its  temporary  separation  from  Flanders,  and  annex- 
ation to  the  United  Provinces  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
used  to  be  the  port  of  Bruges. 

The  origin  of  Bruges  is  referred  to  the  seventh  or 
the  eighth  century,  and  the  ci(.y  is  supposed  to  have 
risen  from  the  ruins  of  a  town  called  Oudembourg, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  and  Normans ;  its 
name  is  by  some  derived  from  the  number  and  mag- 
nificence of  its  bridges,  or  briigge^,  and  by  others 
from  a  particular  bridge  called  Brugstoc,  which  stood 
between  Oudembourg  and  another  town  called  tbcii 
Rodembourg,  and  afterwards,  Ardemberg.  In  the 
year  800,  according  to  Mr.  Gmttan,  Bruges  had 
already  a  flourishing  trade  ^  and  90  years  afterwards, 
it  was  for  the  first  time  surrounded,  with,  walls  by 
Baldwin,  surntmed  le  Ckauve,  or  the  Bald,  who  at 
that  time  held  the  Earldom  or  county  of  Flanders  as 
a  fief  under  the  French  crown.  A  strong  encourage- 
ment to  its  commercial  prosperity  wa^  given  in  the 
year  960,  when  a  fair  was  established  in  it  by  Count 
Baldwin  the  Third;  and  through  tjie  long  course  of 
five  succeeding  centauries,  while  the  greater  part  ot 
Europe  was  sunk  in  the  darkest  barbarism;  the 
industrious  burghers  of  Bruges  fftre  slowly  securing 
the  advantages  of  wealth  and  civilization.  Thj9 
manufacture  of  wove  fabrics,  for  which  Flanders  wa^ 
at  so  early  a  period  distinguished,  became  to  this  city 
a  vast  source  of  profit;  and  a  further  means  of  ad? 
vancement  was  afforded  it,  by  the  establishment  of 
the  herring-trade,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

About  the  year  12^2,  tl^e  m^ercha^its  pf  tti.e  Haur 
seatic  League  first  began  tq  resprt  to  Bruges,  jsiiid 
soon  afterwards  they  made  it  one  of  theft*  ^o^r  great 
comptoirs  or  factories.  The  commerce  i^ea  e);:istM[ik 
between  the  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe  anq 
those  of  its  southern  countries  had  already  become 
extensive  through  the  enterprise  pf  the  cities  on  the 
Baltic.  But  still  so  defective  was  the  state  of  navi- 
gation, that  a  voyage  between  that  sea  and  the  Medi- 
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tercanean  could  not  be  performed  in  a  single  smnmer. 
It  became  desirable^  therefore,  ihqil  some  halfway 
station  skoiild  \fe  cl^psen,  a^  a  muga^ape  or  storehouse 
wherein  tp^  two  classes  of  traders  migHt  deposit  and 
exchange  their  merchandise ;  and  the  choice  fell  upon 
Bruges,  which  had  for  some  time  previous  been  a 
place  of  considerable  resort.  This  city  accordin^^ly 
became  the  general  rendezvous;  thither  the  merchants 
of  Italy,  particularly  those  of  Venice,  resorted,  and 
in  return  for  the  manufictares  of  their  own  country 
and  the  precious  commodities  which  they  bad  labo- 
riously brought  from  India  and  the  East,  they  received 
the  more  buUcy,  but  not  less  useful,  produce  of  the 
north,  its  iron,  copper,  com,  flax,  hemp,  timber,  and 
other  articles  invaluable  as  naval  stores. 

The  commercial  connexion  between  Bruges  and 
our  own  country  had  been  of  some  importance  before 
that  city  became  a  Hanseatic  factory;  and  it  after- 
wards increased  to  a  great  extent,  being  apparently 
of  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  both  parties.  In  the 
year  1296,  the  merchants  of  Bruges  obtained  con- 
siderable privileges  in  their  trade  with  Britain,~or  to 
use  the  phrase  of  modem  times,  they  were  placed  on 
the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nations;  for  at  the 
instance  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Flanders,  permission  was 
granted  by  our  monarch,  Edward  the  First,  that 
"they  should  purchase  wool  throughout  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  practise  all  other  kinds  of 
mercantile  dealings  as  freely  as  had  been  permitted 
to  the  Lombards."  Not  half  a  century  afterwards, 
Bruges  was  made  what  was  called  the  staple  for 
English  wool, — ^that  is  to  say,  the  fixed  market  to 
which  all  pefsoxis  exporting  wool  from  England  were 
bound  to  carry  it;  we  read  in  Rymer's  Fadera,  that 
in  this  year  "  King  Edward  the  Third  re-established 
the  staple  for  English  wool,  woolfels,  leather,  and 
tin,  at  Bruges:  directing  the  mayor,  constable,  and 
community  of  Merchant^  of  the  Staple  of  England, 
to  govern  the  trade  ^hither,  and  to  impose  taxes,  tal- 
lages, fic,^  relating  thereto.*'  This  staple  seems,  how- 
ever, to  n^ve  been  transferred  wholjy>  P^  ^^  P^* 
to  Ualais^  not  many  years  ^terwards.  In  the  year 
1358,  however,  the  connexion  ^as  drawii  still  closer, 
through  the  agency  qf  the  ancient  company,  or  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  pf  England,— the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Thomas  k  8ecket,-j-ais  they  were 
originally  called ;  whp  obtained  from  tiouis  de  Male, 
Count  of  Flanders,  an  ample  concession  of  privileges, 
which  kd  tbem  tq  fix  t^eii|r  Flemish  establishment, 
and  with  it  the  stfiple  for  English  woollen  cloth,  at 
Bruges^!—'' whereby,"  says  one  of  their  secretaries, 
"  A  great  copcourse  of  merchants  were  drawn  to  that 
city,  from  all  Europe.'*  Not  many  years  after  this 
period,  ^t  least  in  1407,  Bruges  was  formally  declared 
the.  staple  port  for  Scottish  ships  and  xperchandise; 
whi^h  it  hiEul  be^n,  in  fact,  for  some  time  previous. 

Thrpi^hput  the  Ipi^  pnurse  of  years  which  had 
el^apd  from  the  age  3[  its  foundation,  this  city  had 
l^ot  been  without  considerable  drawbacks  upon  its 
prosperity;  it  ha4  siiffered  a  Vjariety  of  misfortunes, 
and  had  not  been  without  ^  full  share  of  what  few 
cities  of  any  npf^  cpuld  then  hope  to  escape,-— the 
calanaities  pf  w^.     Ofx  more  than  one  occasion,  the 

fpeater  p.^  erf  the  towi^  had  been  destroyed  by  fire« 
^  he  heaviest  iUjg,  hoyrev^r,  ii^icted  on  it,  were  brought 
abpi4  by  interaa)  .commotions  Aud  dilutes  with  their 
spv;ereign|  wd  to  them  the  turbulent  character  of 
its  iphabitants  much  contrihuted.  "  The  gres^riches,' 
^ys  a  French  writer,  suppo^d  to  be  Huet,  bishop  of 
Avranches,  "  which  commerce  brought  to  the  citizens 
pf  Bruges,  rendered  tbem  not  only  insolent  and  ^"^P^ 
towards  fpreien  merchants,  thus  causing  these  indeed 
to  withdraw,  but  even  towards  their  sovereign." 
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The  Hanseatic  writers,  according  to  Anderson, 
complain  loudly  of  the  petulance  and  insolence  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Bruges  to  their  people ;  and  the 
disisatisfaction  which  this  conduct  at  length  occa- 
sioned was  such,  that  resolutions  were  actually  taken 
in  the  general  meetings  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Hanse 
Towns,  to  break  off  all  commerce  with  Flanders, 
although  eventually  a  reconciliation  took  place.  The 
spirit  of  haughty  independence  which  these  citizens 
acquired  with  their  prosperity  is  indeed  remarkable ; 
it  fostered  in  them  a  proneness  to  turbulence  and* 
discontent,  which  the  slightest  provocation,  real  or 
imaginary,  would  often  inflame  into  open  rebellion. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  read  a  few  pages  of  their 
country's  annals  without  meeting  with  some  instance 
of  this  disposition  3  it  usually  begins  with  an  act  of 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  burghers,  perhaps  the 
murder  of  an  obnoxious  officer,  and  usually  ends 
with  their  submission,  fine,  and  pardon. 

Sruges  was  at  the  height  of  its  greatness  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Dr.  Robertson 
calls  it  "  the  store-house  from  which  the  nations  of 
£urope  were  supplied.  Never,"  he  adds,  "  did  wealth 
appear  more  conspicuously  in  the  train  of  commerce ; 
the  citizens  of  Bruges,  enriched  by  it,  displayed  in 
their  dress,  their  buildings,  and  mode  of  living,  such 
magnificence  as  even  to  mortify  the  pride,  and  excite 
the  envy  of  royalty."  He  alludes  here  to  the  oft- 
repeated  story  which  is  told  by  Meyer,  in  the  annals 
of  Flanders,  in  connexion  with  the  visit  paid  to 
Bruges,  in  1301,  by  King  Philippe  le  Bel,  of  France, 
and  hia  queen,  Joanna  of  Navarre,  when  nearly  all 
Flanders  had  submitted  to  the  French  monarch. — 
Guicciardini  thus  relates  it : — "  Considering  well 
the  magnificence  and  opulence  of  this  city,  they 
wondered  and  were  astounded,  and  the  queen  herself, 
amongst  other  things,  attentively  remarking  the 
splendour  and  pomp  of  the  women,  became  moved 
by  female  envy,  (mark  well  the  fact,  observes  the 
Prench  translator  of  Guicciardini,)  and  filled  with 
disdain,  she  exclaimed,  '  Alas  !  I  thought  that  I  had 
"been  queen  alone  here,  and  I  find  myself  but  one  in 
a  hundred ! '  and  there  is  no  doubt,"  adds  the  writer, 
"  that  this  envy  and  anger  of  this  princess  (a  thing 
Temarkable,)  produced  in  after-time,  both  to  this  city, 
and  the  whole  country,  the  most  heavy  troubles.*' 

Of  the  actual  extent  of  the  commerce  of  Bruges 
ve  have  little  means  of  judging  3  a  few  incidental 
notices  in  the  pages  of  historians,  enable  us  to  form 
some  conception  of  it.  In  its  most  prosperous  times, 
there  used  to  come  to  this  city  40,000  bags  of  wool 
from  Spain  alone;  this  number  was  aftewards  re- 
duced to  25,000,  valued  at  625,000  scudi.  The 
importance  of  the  traffic  in  Indian  goods  with  Venice, 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  year  1318,  five 
Venetian  galeasses — vessels  of  considerable  burden 
— laden  with  those  commodities,  arrived  at  Bruges, 
in  order  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  at  the  fair.  In 
the  year  1468,  there  arrived  at  the  same  time  in  the 
harbour  of  Sluys — ^the  harbour  of  Bruges — no  less 
than  150  merchant- ships ;  but  the  annalist  who 
records  the  fact,  mentions  it  as  a  "  rare  occurrence." 
Speaking  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  city 
about  this  period.  Bishop  Huet  remarks,  that  there 
was  then  scarcely  any  nation,  at  all  considerable, 
which  had  not  in  it  a  factory,  and  a  company  of 
merchants  for  carrying  on  business ;  there  were  those 
of  the  English,  French,  Scotch,  Castilians,  Portu- 
guese, Aragonese,  Navarrese,  Catalans,  Biscay ans, 
Venetians,  Florentines,  Genoese,  Lucchese,  Milanese, 
Germans,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  of  the  Hanseatic  cities. 
All  these  different  nations,  he  adds,  carried  thither 
the  commoditieB  of  their  respective  countries,  and 


exchanged  the  various  kinds  for  one  another,  as  well 
as  for  the  wove  fabrics  of  Flanders  itself.  The  repu- 
tation which  the  artisans  of  Bruges  had  obtained  in 
the  working  of  the  precious  metals,  is  curiously 
shown  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  passed  in 
1489  5  its  title  is  "of  Gold- smithes,'*  and  it  provides 
that  those  of  Scotland — whom  it  charges  with  making 
"  fals  mixture  of  evil  mettcl" — shall  for  the  future 
make  their  works  of  the  fineness  of  the  new  works 
of  silver  of  Bruges,  and  that  there  shall  be  a  deacon 
of  the  craft,  who  *^  sail  examine  the  said  wark  and 
fines  thereof,  and  sec  that  it  be  als  gude  as  the  said 
wark  of  Bruges." 

The  decline  of  Bruges  is  dated  from  the  year  1487, 
when  a  dispute  arose  between  the  city  and  its  sove- 
reign Maximilian,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
A  war  followed,  which  lasted  ten  years  3  the  citizens 
in  the  end  preserved  their  rights  and  privileges,  but 
their  commerce  had  in  the  mean  while  received  a  fatal 
blow.  Maximilian  blockaded  the  port  of  Sluys, 
and  thus  cut  them  oflF  from  the  sea  j  their  commerce 
passed  away  to  their  jealous  rivals  of  Antwerp  and 
Amsterdam,  who  had  warmly  aided  the  archduke  in 
all  his  measures,  and  who  obtained  from  him  in 
return,  all  the  commercial  privileges  which  Bruges 
had  before  enjoyed  exclusively.  Antwerp  was  the 
chief  gainer ;  its  prosperity  is  always  dated  from  the 
downfall  of  Bruges,  whose  foreign  merchants  repaired 
to  it  in  great  numbers. 

In  the  year  1515,  the  English  merchants  quitted 
Bruges,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  rising  city  of 
Antwerp  j  and  in  the  following  year,  the  remainder 
of  the  other  foreign  merchants  imitated  their  example, 
so  that  none  but  the  Spaniards  remained.  Again, 
however,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  the  forsaken 
city  recovered  some  portion  of  its  former  prosperity  j 
for  in  1558,  the  sudden  loss  of  Calais  caused  the 
English  to  re-establish  in  it  the  staple  for  their  wool, 
-*-much  to  the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was 
soon  after  this  period  that  Guicciardini  \\Tote  his 
description  of  the  Netherlands;  and  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  Bruges,  shows  us  that,  though 
fallen  from  its  ancient  greatness,  it  still  held  a  high 
rank  among  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Europe. 
That  MTiter  speaks  of  its  **  abundance**  of  cloths, 
tapestry,  fustians,  serges,  &c.,  and  of  the  "  marvellous 
quantity"  of  silk  prepared  in  it;  indeed,  he  tells  us 
that,  of  the  artisans  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of 
those  kinds  of  articles,  there  were  no  less  than  sixty- 
eight  crafts,  or  companies.  Yet  this  prosperity  was 
but  transient  j  for  under  the  severe  pressure  of  war- 
fare, and  the  fatal  influence  of  religious  persecution, 
the  pre-eminence  of  Flanders  as  a  manufacturing  dis- 
trict began  to  pass  rapidly  to  other  coiuitries. 

The  people  of  Bruges  were  sensible  of  its  decline, 
and  did  not  suflfer  it  to  continue  without  an  effort  to 
arrest  its  progress.  In  Thurloe*s  collection  of  state- 
papers,  there  are  preserved  two  letters  which  were  ad- 
dressed, about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  city  to  the  Company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  of  England,  courteously  in- 
viting them  to  fix  their  Flemish  establishment  in 
Bruges,  which  had  been  its  ancient  seat.  The  first 
was  dated  in  the  year  1649;  and  the  answer  to  it 
requested  preliminary  stipulations,  for  an  exemption 
from  certain  tolls  and  taxes,  and  for  the  free  exercise 
by  the  English  merchants  of  their  own  religion. 
The  second  invitation  was  addressed  two  years  after- 
wards, in  1 65 1  ;  and  to  this  the  company  replied, 
"  That  as  the  said  letters  (of  the  magistrates)  were 
entirely  silent  in  the  two  most  material  articles;  vis, 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the  duties  to 
be  paid,  they  desire  a  peremptory  answer  thereto: 
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dnoe  the  English  parliament,  both  ont  of  their  own 
seal  for  the  worsldp  of  God,  and  for  the  honour  of 
dieir  nation,  could  never  admit  of  a  treaty  of  resi- 
dence, till  those  two  articles  be  first  agreed  on/' 
Here  the  matter  seems  to  have  dropped. 
^,  The  modem  city  of  Bruges  is  described  as  a  clean, 
quiet,  dull  town ;  "  the  streets  are  wide,'*  says  Malte 
Brun,  "  but  the  houses  with  triangular  gables,  give 
them  a  Gothic  aspect  ugly  enough."  Our  engraving 
will  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  its 
architecture ;  its  appearance  from  a  distance  has  been 
likened  to  that  of  a  ''  forest  of  cones."  The  tower 
seen  in  our  view  is  that  of  the*old  town-hall;  it  is 
about  300  feet  in  height,  and  is  ascended  by  means 
of  533  steps.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  very 
fine ;  the  spectator  is  rewarded  fctr  the  trouble  of  the 
ascent  "  not  only  by  a  panorama  of  the  city,  but  by 
so  extended  and  unbroken  a  map  of  the  country 
around  it,**  to  use  the  words  of  a  female  Mrriter,  "  as 
leaves  a  more  graphic  impression  of  Flemish  scenery 
en  the  memory  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other 
means.**  The  chimes  of  this  tower  are  celebrated  ; 
the  machinery  of  them  ,is  very  interesting,  especially 
the  enormous  barrel  on  which  the  tunes  are  arranged 
in  great  variety.  These  carillons  play  incessantly, — 
indeed  every  tiiree  quarters  of  an  hour  j  "  they  have 
the  sweetest  tones,"  says  the  writer  of  the  Family 
Tour  through  South  Holland,  "  of  any  we  had  heard.*' 


SONNETS. 


TO  THE  SUN. 


MoxAKCH  of  day,  who  from  thy  burning  tlirono 

Bidd*8t  the  close  valleys  melt,  the  mountains  blaze 
Beneath  thy  tyranny,  as  o*er  each  zone 

Thy  dazzling  sceptre  flashes  fieur  its  rays 
Of  quenchless  fire !  thou  whom  in  ancient  days 

Our  fathers  kneed  with  vain  idolatry, 
And  gorgeous  pomp,  and  solemn  hynms  of  probe, 

And  altars  deck*d  with  impious  blazonry. 
Oh  I  still  belov*d!  with  mom's ''sweet  hour  of  prime/* 

I  greet  thy  beams,  but  thine  the  knee  no  more. 
A  brighter  sun,  a  worship  more  sublime, 

Claims  now  the  heart,  and  bids  the  tongue  adore. 
Thff  day  no  more,  the  sabbath's  hours  we  bless, 
And  hymn  the  Christian's  God, — the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

THE    CLOUD. 

See'st  yon  light  doud  the  wind  is  hurrying  by  ? 

The  eagle's  scarce  more  rapid  in  his  flight, 
^Tis  thus  the  years  of  youth,— hope-— rapture  fly, 

Clad  in  attractive  hues  and  robes  of  light, 
Swiftly  they  fly,  but  ah  t  a  weary  night 

Their  reign  succeeds,— a  more  tlum  midnight  gloom 
miat  gives  no  peace  to  mom's  uprising  bright, 

Nor  bids  sweet  Hope  her  wonted  smile  resume. 
Ah !  yes;  though  dark  our  night  and  drear  the  tomb. 

Through  its  long  vista,  lo !  the  glorious  star. 
Whose  rays  from  heaven's  bright  vestibule  illume 

Death's  deepest  vaults  with  radiance  from  afar. 
Sun  of  immortal  day  I  victorious  faith 
Eyes  thy  uprising  blaze,  and  triumphs  over  death. 

6.  M.  J. 


Af  he  that  lives  longest  lives  but  a  little  while,  every  man 
may  be  certain  that  he  has  no  time  to  waste.  The  duties 
of  ufe  are  commensurate  to  its  duration,  and  every  day 
brings  its  task,  which  if  neelected  is  doubled  on  the 
morrow.  But  he  that  has  already  trilled  away  those  months 
and  years  in  which  he  should  have  laboured,  must  remember 
that  he  has  now  only  a  part  of  that  of  which  the  whole  is  a 
little,  and  that  since  the  few  moments  remaining  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  last  trusts  of  heaven,  not  one  is  to  be 
lost. — Dr.  JoHNsoir. 


It  is  no  strange  thing  for  men  left  to  their  own  passions, 
•ither  to  do  much  evil  themselves,  or  abuse  the  overmuch 
goodness  of  others.— —Icon  Basilike. 


'    PROVERBS  Vni. 

81.  Call  me  Cousin,  but  Cozen  W  not. 

Some  amusement  is  here  afforded  by  a  play  apon 
the  words,  between  which,  however,  though  like  in  soond, 
there  is  no  connexion ;  the  former  being  derived  from  a 
Latin  compound,  whence  comes  consamguinity  f  wheieu 
Cozen,  to  cheat,  is  taken  from  co$e,  signifying,  in  the  old 
Scotch  dialect,  to  chop  or  change.  Now  let  us  proceed  to 
the  moral  of  the  sentence,  which  implies.  Use  no  denit  in 
your  tongue. 

Dare  to  be  true  I    Nothing  can  need  a  lie, 
A  fault  that  needs  it  most  grows  two  thereby. 

So  much  for  falsehood,  which  is  the  principle  and  fimntaia 
of  all  sin. 

But  there  are  instances,  though  they  are  proibsbly 
rare,  in  which  a  person  may  be  deceived  by  meant  cf 
words  spoken  in  truth  and  a  good  conscience.  Lucius, 
an  Arian  persecutor,  was,  according  to  Eusebius,  thu 
fairly  cozened.  This  violent  man,  being  bent  on  mischief, 
approaching  a  boat  in  which  was  Athanasius,  asked  if 
he  knew  where  Athanasius  was  ?  Yes,  said  Athanaaoi, 
(who  was  known  to  Lucius  only  by  name  and  not  by  fteej 
he  is  hard  before  you,  and  ij  you  make  haste  you  mag 
overtake  him:  whereupon  Lucius,  being  hot  in  his  pumA 
rushed  past  the  very  object  of  his  search.  But  the  piofeib 
condemns  that  deceit  which  is  the  corruption  of  truth  and 
justice. 

82.  Full  of  Courtesy, >//  of  Craft. 

**  Sincere  and  true-hearted  persons,**  observes  Ray, 
*'  a  re  least  given  to  compliments  and  ceremony.  I  suspect  bs 
hath  some  design  upon  me  who  courts  and  flatters  me.'* 
And  the  Italians  say.  The  dog  wags  his  Uul^  mot  fir  thee 
but  for  the  bread. 

Flattery  injures  many  whom  sincere  treatment  wonid 
improve.    It  is  often  the  case  with  flatterers,  according  to 
an  old  writer,  that  '*  they  have  the  voice  of  Jacob  but  the 
hands  of  Esau.    They  are  smooth  in  their  words  but  roogb 
in  their  actions.**     So  much  danger  is  there  in  flattery,  that 
Sigismund,  Emperor  of  Germany,  struck  a  man  who  praised 
him  too  much,  saying,  he  bit  him  I    On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  told  of  a  plain-speaking  schoolmaster,  who  had  in 
one  of  his  rooms  a  large  glass,  in  which  he  caused  Ids 
scholars  to  behold  themselves.    If  they  were  handsome, 
he  would  tell  them  '*  What  a  pity  it  was  such  goodly  bodies 
should  be  possessed  with  defective  minds.**  If  they  were  plaia 
or  deformed,  he  would  tell  them  "  They  should  make  their 
bodies  more  beauti^l  by  dressing  their  minds.**    Let  not 
this  Proverb,  however,  be  supposed  to  forbid  courtesy,  or 
to  encourage  that  coarse  and  rude  kind  of  sincerity  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  bluntntss,  in  which  there  is  often 
not  a  little  of  affectation.    With  courtesy,  say  the  Arabs*  ike 
fracture  is  repaired;  that  is,  with  gentleness  and  urbanitf 
a  reconciliation  can  be  effected  in  quarrels.    And  we  have 
better  oracles  than  these,— Holy  Scripture  instructs  nt  to 
"be  courteous.** 

83.  The  Crow  thinks  her  own  bird  the  faired. 

Naturally  enough  too.  The  old  and  well-knovn 
fable  of  the  Eagle,  the  Owl,  and  the  Owlets,  luls  a  pitVLj 
general  application  in  the  world;  and  within  due  limits  ^ 
partiality  alluded  to  in  the  proverb  is  the  effect  of  s 
wise  and  providential  ordinance.  It  would  be  weD,  bow- 
ever,  for  parents  who  blindly  dote  upon  the  imagined  pe^ 
fection  of  their  young  ones,  to  remember  the  mwmi"g  of 
the  word  Fond,  as  defined  by  Johnson. 

The  moral  before  us  extends  also  to  the  offspring  of  tlit 
brain.  Each  author  is  apt  to  think  the  sul^ject  he  has  duseii. 
and  his  mode  of  handling  it,  to  be  the  best.  This  in&tuatioD. 
like  the  one  alluded  to  above,  b  well  expieased  in  an 
Arabian  proverb.  The  beetle  is  a  beauiy  iu  the  eyesrfit 
mother.  The  beetle  is  cited  by  the  present  Egypttans  as 
remarkable  for  its  ugliness. 

84.  Cut  your  Coat  according  to  your  ciotk, 

"This  proverb,*'  says  BaQey  in  his  DictiooafTt 
"  contains  good  advice  to  people  of  several  ruiks  uA 
degrees,  to  balance  accounts  betwixt  their  expenses  ani 
their  income,  and  not  to  let  their  vanity  lead  them,  u  ve 
say,  to  outrun  the  constable,*'  Plutarch  speaks  of  **  the  vies 
of  being  in  debt,  and  by  Cicero  frugality  is  put  in  opp 
sition  to  wickedness,  as  if  he  thought  it  impossible  Ibr  us 
improvident  and  careless  to  be  otherwise  than  bad.  J» 
ounce  of  prudence,  say  the  Italians,  is  better  than  a  pmi 
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of  gold:  and  some  writer  of  our  own  admirably  remarks, 
Economy  is  income.  Here  again  we  turn  to  the  Arabic, 
which  may  be  called  the  language  of  proverbs,  for  a  further 
Uluatration : 

,  Sb,  Jf  thy  Camel  break  down,  put  on  an  ass-load. 

VHiich  Burckhardt  thus  explains :  "  Suit  thy  business 
to  thy  circumstances."  The  substance  of  this  is  contained 
in  two  nervous  lines  by  Fairfax,  (a  poet  of  our  own  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,)  in  his  translation 
of  Tasso. 

They  make  their  fortunes,  who  are  stout  and  wise. 
Wit  rules  the  heavens,  discretion  guides  the  skies. 

And  Johnson  remark*,  "  Those  who,  in  the  confidence  of 
superior  capacities  or  attainments,  neglect  the  common 
maxims  of  life,  should  be  reminded  that  nothing  will 
supply  the  want  of  prudence;  but  that  negligence  and 
irregularity  long  continued  will  make  knowledge  useless, 
wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  contemptible." 

86.  A  Cat  may  look  at  a  King. 

"We  have  scarcely  ever  heard  these  words  ouoted 
but  as  a  pert  defence  of  insolent  behaviour.  "  It  is,  saya 
Bailey,  "  a  saucy  proverb,  generally  made  use  of  by  prag- 
matical people,  who  must  needs  be  censuring  their  supe- 
riors, who  take  things  by  the  worst  handle,  and  carry  them 
beyond  their  bounds.**  Persons  in  an  humble  lot  of  life 
ought  indeed  to  look  at  great  and  distinguished  characters 
with  honour  and  respect,  but  not  view  or  judge  of  them 
familiarly  and  offensively.  "  To  order  myself  lowly  and 
reverently  to  all  my  betters"  is  a  portion  of  duty  to  our 
neighbour  which  is  well  understood,  but  too  often  neglected 
in  practice  by  all,  particularly  by  the  young. 

87.  Conscience  is  as  a  thousand  witnesses. 

**  Labour,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  *'  to  keep  a  good  con- 
science ;  for  he  that  is  disfurnishod  thereof  hath  fear  for  his 
bedfellow,  care  for  his  companion,  and  the  sting  of  guilt  for 
his  torment" 

The  next  upon  our  list  has  much  the  same  force  and 
signification. 

88.  A  guilty  Conscience  needs  no  accuser, 

m 

The  following  story,  cited  from  an  old  book  which 
probably  few  of  our  readers  have  seen,  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate this  excellent  proverb. 

Ferdinand,  Emperor  of  Grermany,  possessed  a  great 
number  of  watches,  in  collecting  of  which  he  had  a  fancy. 
"  It  pleased  him  once,"  says  our  quaint  author,  '*  to  put 
this,  his  variety  of  speakine  gold,  upon  a  table,  as  if  he 
would  expose  it  to  sale :  be  then  stepped  aside.  A  stander- 
by,  driven  by  a  desire  of  stealing,  filched  one  of  them,  (a 
repeater,)  which  the  emperor  espying  aslant,  called  him  to 
him,  and,  without  accusation,  kept  him  in  various  discourse 
till  the  watch  striking  disclosed  the  hour  and  his  theft  I 
He  that  deceiveth  with  unjust  weight  or  measure  may 
apply  this.  What  he  has  done  hath,  like  the  watch,  a 
tongue  to  discover  him:  besides,  his  conscience  betrays  him; 
and  though  he  be  his  own  judge,  he  cannot  be  acquitted. 
His  own  iniquities  shall  take  the  wicked  himselff  and  he 
shall  he  holden  with  the  cords  of  his  sins, — Prov.  v.  22. 

89.  CovETOiTSNESS  brings  nothing  home. 

We  shall  give  to  this,  as  we  endeavour  to  give  to  all 
our  proverbs  that  will  admit  of  it,  an  enlarged  and  Christian 
meaning ;  and,  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  odious  vice  of 
covetousness,  we  will  try  to  shame  those  who  are  guilty 
herein  by  showing  the  beauty  of  the  opposite  quality.  There 
are  many  examples  of  men,  who,  by  consecrating  a  great 
part  of  their  means  to  pious  and  charitable  uses,  have  in- 
creased their  fortunes,  and  by  casting  their  bread  upon  the 
waters,  have  found  it  again  with  interest  after  many  days. 
In  Dr.  Anthony  Homeck*s  Treatise  "  on  Consideration"  is 
a  story  to  this  point,  which  shall  be  told  in  his  own  words. 

"  In  Nisibis  there  was  a  religious  woman,  who  had  a  man 
that  was  a  heathen  for  her  husband.  Thev  were  poor,  yet 
by  hard  labour  had  got  fifty  pounds  together;  wnereupon 
the  husband  thought  good  to  put  it  out  to  interest,  that  they 
might  not  consume  the  mam  stock.  His  wife,  being  a 
Christian,  readily  told  him,  that  none  paid  greater  interest 
for  money  lent  him  than  the  God  of  the  Christians.  The 
man,  pleased  with  the  news,  demands,  where  was  tnis  God 
to  be  met  with  ?  The  woman  told  him  at  such  a  church, 
where  He  had  deputies  to  receive  the  sum.  They  take  the 
money,  and  to  church  they  go,  wheie  they  saw  some  poor 


widows  sitting :—' These  are  the  deputies  of  the  God  of  t^a^ 
Christians,*  said  the  woman,  •  they  will  receive  your  money 
and  pay  you  interest*  The  man,  not  much  pleased  with 
his  security,  yet  over-persuaded  by  his  wife,  lets  the  poor 
widows  have  the  money,  who,  not  knowing  Uie  man's  in- 
tent, thankfully  received  it. 

"  A  quarter  of  a  year  after,  the  man,  finding  himself 
pinched  for  want  of  provisions,  bids  his  wife  go  and  demand 
a  quarter  of  a  year  s  interest ;  to  which  she  replies,  That  if 
he  would  go  to  those  poor  widows  and  demand  the  same,  she 
did  not  doubt  but  he  might  have  it.  He  goes  and  expostu- 
lates with  these  persons ;  but  what  he  had  given  them  was 
consumed,  and  they  were  so  far  from  paying  interest,  that 
thev  were  ready  to  beg  more  of  him ;  with  that  he  goes  sad 
and  sorrowful  out  of  the  church ;  but  going,  he  spies  a 
piece  of  gold,  which  it  seems  he  had  accidentally  dropped 
on  the  floor  in  his  first  distribution  of  the  sum  to  the  poor. 
He  takes  it  up,  goes  home,  and  complains  to  his  wife  of  the 
cheat  those  poor  widows  had  put  upon  him.  She  bids  him 
trust  in  that  God  to  whom  he  had  lent  the  money,  and  take 
the  piece  he  had  found,  and  buy  necessaries  for  their  family. 
He  goes  to  the  market-place,  and,  among  other  things,  buys 
some  fish,  which  were  to  be  dressed  for  dinner.  Sis  wife 
opening  one  of  the  fish,  finds  in  the  belly  a  precious  stone, 
which  betrayed  its  worth  by  its  unusual  glittering.  The 
man  carries  it  to  a  jeweller,  who  presentiy  gives  him  £300 
for  the  jewel,  at  which  the  man,  transported,  falls  a  praising 
the  God  of  the  Christians,  and  himseu  becomes  a  Christian, 
astonished  with  the  Providence  which  had  so  miraculously 
disposed  of  second  causes  for  his  signal  profit  and  emo- 
lument** There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth;  and 
there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth 
to  poverty, "^Vtow,  xi.  24. 

We  may  wind  up  our  present  paper  with  an  old  English 
saying,  which,  after  the  above  inspired  passage,  will  need 
no  commentary. 


90.  All  COYKT,  all  lose. 


M. 


While  we  duly  appreciate  the  important  advantages  which 
must  result  to  a  community,  from  the  general  diffusion  of 
education  among  all  classes,  we  ought  always  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  men  whose  condition  is  daily  labour,  have  very 
littie  time  to  devote  to  the  purpose  of  mental  cultivation. 
The  great  problem,  therefore,  is  to  discover  what  is  that 
species  of  instruction  which  will  produce  the  largest  sura 
of  good  result  with  the  least  possible  demand  of  time. 
Now  the  communication  of  religious  knowledge  appears 
incomparably  the  best  calculated  of  any  other  means  that 
can  be  devised  to  answer  this  end.  Intellectual  cultivation 
is  desired  as  the  means  of  moral  improvement.  But  that 
effect  which  the  inculcation  of  other  than  religious  know- 
ledge would  produce  only  mediately  and  instrumentally, 
religious  instruction  would  bring  about  directly,  and  in  a 
much  higher  degree.  And  while  the  former  may  be  effec- 
tual to  make  men  good  subjects,  and  good  citizens,  and  to 
promote  their  happiness  in  this  present  world;  the  latter, 
equally,  or  rather  still  more  conducing  to  this  effect,  is  at 
the  same  time  preparing  them  for  that  existence  to  which 
the  interests  of  the  present  life  ought  always  to  be  held 
subservient. 


Thxbb  are  few  difiiculties  that  hold  out  against  real  attacks ; 
they  fly,  like  the  visible  horizon,  before  those  who  advance. 
A  passionate  desire,  and  an  unwearied  will,  can  perform 
impossibiUties,  or  what  seem  to  be  such  to  the  cold  and 
feeble.  Jfwe  do  but  go  on,  some  unseen  path  will  open 
among  the  hills.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  apparent  disproportion  between  the  result 
of  single  efforts,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  obstacle  to  be 
encountered.  Nothing  good  or  great  is  to  be  obtained 
without  courage  or  industry;  but  courage  and  industry  must 
have  sunk  in  despair,  and  the  world  must  have  remained 
unornamented  and  unimproved,  if  men  had  nicely  compared 
the  effect  of  a  single  stroke  of  the  chisel  with  the  pyramid 
to  be  raised,  or  of  a  single  impression  of  the  spade  with 
the  mountain  to  be  levelled.— Srarpk's  Letters  and 
Essays. 

As  it  is  no  strange  thing  for  the  sea  to  rage,  when  strong 
winds  blow  upon  it,  so  neither  for  multitudes  to  become 
violent,  when  they  have  men  of  some  reputation  for  parta 
and  piety  to  lead  them  on.— -  Jomi  Basiltke. 
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THE  LION-ANT. 
This  formidable  insect  is  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  length,  of  an  oval  form,  and  grayish  colour. 
It  feeds  chiefly  on  Solomon's  emblem  of  industry, 
and  has  hence  received  the  name  of  Formica-leo,  or 
Lion-ant.  Its  head,  which  is  very  small,  is  armed 
^'ith  two  strong  mandibles,  which  look  like  horns, 
but  it  is  with  them  that  the  larva  seizes  upon  its 

prey  3  and  as  they  are  pierced 
at   the   extremity,    they   no 
doubt   also   act  as  suckers. 
As   the   form  of  the    insect 
docs  not  admit  of  active  mo- 
tion, nature  has  made  amends 
uoNANT  IN  TBI  LABVA  iTAT*.   by   cndowiug   it  with  admi- 
rable bkill  and  cunning. 
It  is  only  in  the  larva  state  that  the  lion-ant  ex- 
hibits tills  peculiar  instinct;  when  in  its  jK^rfect  form, 
it  is  a  wiiit;ed  insect,  and  like  most  others  of  the 
biiiiK*  ciujjs,  it  now  requires  but  little  if  any  nourishment, 
the  latter  j)ai*t  of  its  exi>tcnce  being  chief! j  occupied 
in  perpetuating  its  S])ecies. 


•^    n 


TUB  L10K-ANT   IN    ITS   PERFECT   STATE. 

It  constructs,  in  a  dry  or  sandy  soil,  a  funnel- 
sha[)e(l  excavation,  the  sides  and  edges  of  which  are 
loose  and  crumbling,  and  at  the  bottom,  with  body 
closely  covered,  but  with  jaws  projecting  upwards,  he 
lies  concealed.  No  sooner  does  an  industrious  ant, 
laden  perhaps  with  its  provision,  approach  the  edge 
of  the  slope,  than  the  finely-poised  sand  gives  way, 
and  the  entra[)pcd  victim,  rolling  to  the  bottom,  is 
instantly  seized,  and  sucked  to  a  shadow  by  the  lurk- 
inir  tyrant,  who,  soon  after,  by  a  jerk  of  his  head, 
tosses  out  the  dead  body  beyond  the  immediate  boun- 
daries of  his  dwelling.  There  are  tartars,  however, 
among  insects  as  well  as  among  men;  and  it  some- 
times happens,  that  a  large  and  vigorous  winged 
insect,  such  as  a  wasp,  a  bee,  or  a  beetle,  tumbles 
head  foremost  into  the  pit. 

When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war ; 
and  when  a  lion-ant  does  get  the  tail  of  a  wasp  in  his 
mouth,  there  is  no  saying  exactly  how  the  combat 
may  end.  The  one  is  furnished  with  jaws  tenacious 
as  well  as  strong, — but  he  bears  no  "  charmed  life ;" 
while  the  other  is  armed  with  a  weapon  which  never 
rusts,  and  compared  with  tlie  keenness  of  which,  the 
brightest  sword  in  Damascus  is  as  a  broken  foil.  In 
these  doubtful,  though,  to  one  or  other  of  the  parties, 
eventually  mortal  struggles,  the  result  is,  that  either 
the  lion-ant  is  dragged  out  of  his  den  and  stung  to 
death,  or  dropped  upon  the  ground  and  left  a  prey  to 
birds;  or  that  the  winged  insect  is  maimed,  disabled, 
drawn  into  the  sand,  and  slain.  If  an  insect  inca- 
pable of  flight,  or  from  its  situation  unable  to  use 
its  wings,  but  of  larger  size  than  the  lion-ant  ventures 
at  once  to  seize  upon,  chances  to  fall  into  the  snare,  it 
is  overwhelmed  in  its  attempts  to  reascend,  by  repeated 
showers  of  sand,  thrown  up  by  its  enemy  with  un- 
erring aim.  No  sooner,  however,  is  the  strength  of 
the  toiling  and  exhausted  Sisyphus  at  least  in  part 
exhausted,  than  he,  too,  is  seized  upon,  and  sucked 
to  death.  The  lion-ant  makes  use  of  its  head  as  a 
catapulta,  or  instrument  of  war,  with  which  to  shower 
the  sand  upon  its  astonished  prey. 

[Chiefly  from  the  Eneyeloptgdia  Bntannica.] 


PREPARATION  FOR  ANOTHER  WORLD. 

Were  any  other  event,  of  far  inferior  moment,  ascer- 
tained by  evidence,  which  made  but  a  diUant  ap- 
proach to  that  which  attests  the  certainty  of  a  life  to 
come,  had  we  equal  assurance  that,  after  a  very 
limited,  though  uncertain  period,  we  should  be 
called  to  emigrate  into  a  distant  land,  whence  we 
were  never  to  return,  the  intelligence  would  fill  every 
breast  with  solicitude  ;  it  would  become  the  theme  oif 
every  tongue,  and  we  should  avail  ourselves  with  the 
utmost  eagerness  of  all  the  means  of  informatioa 
respecting  the  prospects  which  awaited  us  in  that 
unknown  country.  Much  of  our  attention  would  be 
occupied  in  preparing  for  our  departure }  we  shoald 
cea.«e  to  consider  the  place  we  now  inhabit  as  cor 
home,  and  nothing  would  be  considered  as  of  mo* 
ment  but  as  it  bore  upon  our  future  destination. 

How  strange  is  it  then,  that  with  the  certainty  ire 
all  possess  of  shortly  entering  into  another  world,  ve 
avert  our  eyes  as  much  as  possible  from  the  prospect, 
that  we  seldom  permit  it  to  penetrate  us,  and  thit 
the  moment  the  recollection  recurs,  we  hasten  to  dis- 
miss it,  as  an  unwelcome  intrusion.  Is  it  not  sor- 
prising  that  the  volume  we  profess  to  recognise  as 
the  record  of  immortality,  and  the  sole  depository  of 
whatever  information  it  is  possible  to  obtain  respect- 
ing the  portion  which  awaits  us,  should  be  consigned 
to  neglect,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  consulted  with  the 
serious  intention  of  ascertaining  our  future  condi- 
tion ? — Robert  H  \r  i.. 


It  ift,  indeed,  a  matter  of  great  patience  to  reasonable  nea, 
tu  find  people  objecting  against  the  credibility  of  particvlar 
things  revealed  in  Scripture,  that  they  do  not  tee  the  ne- 
cessity or  expc'liency  of  them.  For,  though  it  is  hh^Wf 
right,  and  the  most  pious  exercise  of  our  understanding,  to 
inquire  with  due  reverence  into  the  ends  and  reasons  of 
God's  dispensations,  yet  when  those  reasons  are  eoncealed, 
to  argue  from  our  ignorance  that  such  dispensations  ctnool 
be  from  God  is  inflnitely  absurd.  The  presumption  of  thii 
kind  of  objections  seems  almost  lost  in  the  folly  of  them. 
And  the  folly  of  them  is  yet  greater,  when  they  are  urf^ 
as  usually  they  arc,  against  things  in  Christianity,  antlo- 
gous,  or  like  to  those  natural  dispensations  of  Piovideoce; 
which  are  matters  of  experience.  Let  reason  be  kepttOb 
and  if  any  part  of  the  Scripture  account  of  the  redemptkn 
of  the  world  by  Christ,  can  be  shown  to  be  really  contniy 
to  it,  let  the  Scripture,  in  the  name  of  God,  be  given  np: 
but  let  not  such  poor  creatures  as  we  are,  go  on  objeetJD; 
against  an  infinite  scheme,  that  we  do  not  see  the  neeessi^ 
or  usefulness  of  all  its  parts, — and  coll  this  reasoninr;  and 
which  still  further  heightens  the  absurditv,  parts  wmdi  ve 
are  not  actively  concerned  in. Bishop  buTLsa. 


Ix  this  state  of  universal  uncertainty,  where  a  thoosand 
dan^rcrs  hover  about  us,  none  can  tell  whether  the  good 
that  he  i)ursues  is  not  evil  in  disguise,  or  whether  the  neit 
step  will  lead  him  to  safety  or  destruction ;  nothing  cu 
afford  any  rational  tranquillity  but  the  conviction  thai,  bov- 
ever  we  amuse  ourselves  with  ideal  sounds^  nothing  in 
reality  is  governed  by  chance,  but  that  the  unireree  if 
under  the  perpetual  superintendence  of  him  who  created 
it ;  thut  our  being  is  in  the  hands  of  omnipotent  goodnrss, 
by  whom  what  appears  casual  to  us  is  directed  for  endi 
ultimately  kind,  and  good,  and  merciful,  and  that  nothing 
can  finally  hurt  him  wlio  debars  not  himself  fkom  the 
Divine  favour. — Dr.  Johnson. 


How  much  is  there  in  this  world  of  ours,  natural  tnd 
moral,  to  delight,  how  much  to  afflict,  how  much  to  en- 
courage, and  how  much  to  awe  us,  and  all  conduce  to  form 
one  great  and  decisive  state  of  trial. ^Danby. 

*  — — . 

Never  yet  did  there  exist  a  full  faith  in  the  Divine  Word, 
(by  whom  liaht  as  well  as  immortality  was  brought  into  the 
worid)  which  did  not  expand  the  intellect,  white  it  purified 
the  heart, — which  did  not  multiply  the  aims  and  objects  of 
the  understanding,  while  it  fixed  and  simplified  those  of  the 
desires  and  passions.-     ^ 
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Wink  Making  in  France. — ^Ti>»  Vintaok. — Propsrtibs 
OF  THE  Grape. — Pkocbssk*.— Fermentation.-— Dif- 

FEEKNT  SORTS  OF  WlpTES. — MbAD.— ClDER  AND  PxRRY. 

— Mills  and  Presses. 

(t  AViNG  alreadhr  given  some  account  pt  the  culture  of  the 
grape>  we  shall  de»prib(9  wine-malfing  as  {practised  in  France, 
the  principle  b&ing  everywhere  the  same. 

Grapes,  the  fruit  qf  the  Vin^,  are  ripe  abeut  the  end  of 
September,  aod  the  vintage^  or  gathering  pf  fhe  crop,  is 
everywhere  a  season  of  festivity..  A  sufficient  number  of 
labourers  are  collectea  to  complete  the  harvest  in  one  or  two 
days ;  for  if  it  occupied  more  time,  the  fruit  first  gathered 
would  b^in  to  ferment  before  the  rest  was  ready,  and  the 
wine  would  be  tlvprel^y  spoils     «        - 

The  biinches  ot  grapes^  put  on  with  scissen,  or  |)runing- 
knives,  are  collected  in  haskeis*  from  which  they  are  carried 
in  a  larger  panier,  made  of  osiers  woveii  ptose  enough  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  juice,  to  ^n  open  tub,  or  l^rrel, 
which  is  borne  on  a  kip4  of  car;  When  the  tujb  is  filled, 
it  is  wheeled  away  to  thb  covered  j^lace,  where  a  large  vat 
is  placed  to  receive  these  contributions.  A^  ^he  bottom  oP 
the  vat  is  a  tap  to  draw  off  the  liquor,  {inid  a  small  fagot  of 
twigs  is  placed  inside  the  rat,  before  the  ppening  to  the  tap, 
to  prevent  the  stalks  and  skins  of  the  grapes  from  clogging 
up  the  aperture. 

When  the  vat  ii  filUd  with  grapes,  a  man,  Perfectly 
naked,  ffct«  into  it,  ^nd  yrith  hia  feet  traipples  on  the  mass, 
till  all  tne  luice  is  expressed.  The  skins  and  stalks  whi(^ 
float  oa  the  top,  |ue  sometimes  skimmed  off,  but  this 
is  not  always  tn^  practice,  for  though,  when  left  \i\  the 
juice,  th^y  impart  «  strong  flavour  to  the  wine,  they  yet 
hasten  toe  fermentation,  and  increase  the  property  of 
keeping  well.  The  juice  of  the  grapes  is  now  loft  to 
ferment,  and  a  certain  degree  of  temperature  is  necessary 
to  admit  of  that  chemical  action  taking  place.  If  it  happens 
that  the  weather  is  too  cold,  a  few  caldrons  full  of  the 
liquor  are  boilc4  an4  poured  back  to  the  rest,  in  order  to 
raise  the  tfmperature  of  the  whole  to  the  proper  degree. 
This  proceeding  is  especially  necessary  when  the  fruit  i§ 
not  quite  ripe,  or  if  rain  had  fallen  shortly  before  it  was 
gathered;  for  this  moisture,  diluting  the  juice,  retards  the 
fermentation,  and  part  of  this  superfluous  water  is  evapo- 
rated off  by  boiling  some  of  the*  liquid.  It  is  necessary  to 
cover  the  vat  over,  either  with  a  wooden  top,  or  with 
woollen  clothsy  in  order  to  confine  the  heat  which  is 
developed,  and  thus  to  accelerate  the  process.  Under 
iavourable  circumstances,  if  the  thermometer  is  at  60°  (15° 
Reaumur,)  fermentation  commences  on  the  first  day,  but  in 
general  it  does  not  take  place  till  the  seoond  or  third,  or 
even  later.    When  the  action  is  at  the  height,  the  tempera- 


escapes  \^  caroomc  acta  gas, 

is  necessary  to  keep  the  place  in  which  the  vats  are  placed, 
closed  up,  in  order  to  maintain  the  temperature,  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  renew  the  air,  whenever  an)r  one  goes  in 
to  observe  the  process:  for  otherwise  they  might  be  suff(^ 
cated  from  the  large  admijLture  of  carbonic  aciawith  the  air 
of  the  apartment  This  noxious  gas»  however,  being 
heavier  than  atmos{rfierio  air,  forms  a  stratum  on  the  floor, 
similar  to  the  way  in  which  water  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  a 
tumbler  of  oil;  consequently,  if  tliis  stratum  of  gas  be  not 
as  deep  af  a  man  is  high,  he  may  not  suffer  from  it. 

The  lius^  or  juice  of  the  grane,  is  a  sweet  clear  liquid, 
ooosisting  of  water,  holding  a  large  proportion  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  sugar  in  solution;  and  also  a  chemical 
principle  called  fermenU  which  varies  for  different  liquids, 
but  the  presence  of  which  is  essential  to  enable  that  liquid 
to  undergo  fermentation.  We  have  already  seen  in  Brew- 
ing *,  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  ferment,  (the  yest,)  to  the 
wor/,  or  barley -juice,  because  the  principle  of  fermentation 
does  not  naturally  exist  in  that  hquid ;  the  juice  of  grapes, 
and  of  many  other  fruits,  on  the  contrary,  contain  this  prin- 
ciple, and  therefore  no  artificial  addition  of  a  ferment  is 
necessary  in  making  wines  from  them. 

It  is  not  always  the  sweetest  tasted  grape  that  ferments 
the  most,  or  ptoauces  the  best  wine.  There  are,  as  has  been 
before  stated,  several  kinds  of  saccharine  matter,  and  that 
which  yields,  by  fermentation,  the  largest  proportion  of  al- 
cohol, is  far  from  being  so  sweet  to  the  palate  as  the  sugar 
which  ia  obtained  from  the  sugar-cane  in  its  raw  state. 

•  See  Us»ai.  Aaii,  £Jo.  IV,  ia  Vol.  VI.»  p.  343. 


Starch  and  sugar  consist  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bon, and  these  same  three  ingtcNiients,  in  another  propor- 
tion, constitute  alcohol ;  fermentation  is  the  chemical  pro- 
cess by  which  this  proportion  is  altered,  in  consequence  of 
some  of  the  oxygen  and  carbon  combining  and  forming 
carbonic  acid,  and  this  being  disengaged,  the  proper  portions 
of  each  necessary  to  form  the  alcohm  are  left.  The  exact 
mode  in  which  this  change  is  brought  about  is  not  known ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  the  saccharine  matter,  or  the  starch, 
must  be  dissolved  in  a  certain  portion  of  water,  and  that  the 
liquid  must  be  at  a  certain  temperature ;  and  the  ferment- 
ing principle,  which  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  gluten, 
must  be  present,  to  allow  of  these  changes  taking  pUce. 

When  the  fermentation  is  complet^,  or  when  the  ele- 
mentary principles  have  combined  in  the  proper  proportions, 
and  formed  all  the  alcohol  which  the  liquid  was  capable  of 
yielding,  the  a^tation  gradually  ceases,  the  temperature 
falls,  and  the  fluid  becomes  clear  again,  and  thinner  than  the 
original  Must.  If  tasted,  it  will  be  found  to  be  no  longer 
sweet  and  insipid — ^it  has  now  become  Wine. 

In  very  hot  countries,  the  juice  of  the  grape  contains  a 
greater  proportion  of  sugar  than  can  be  turned  into  alcohol 
during  the  fermentation,  however  much  this  process  may  be 
prolonged.  The  wine  wliich  results  from  such  grapes  is 
therefore  not  altogether,  chemically  considered,  pure  winei 
but  consists  of  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  holding  uncon- 
verted saccharine  matter  in  solution ;  hence  such  wines  are 
sweet  and  fiery.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Champagne,  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  Orl6annois  country,  the  grapes  do  not  con- 
tain sugar,  in  proportion  to  the  fermenting  principle,  which 
continues  its  activity  after  all  the  sugar  has  been  converted. 
Accordingly  the  wines  are  liable  to  become  sour,  or  to  pass 
on  into  the  next  stage,  the  acetous  fermentation ;  hence  in 
these  countries,  the  marc^  or  the  skins,  and  stalks,  of  the 
fruit,  are  left  floating  on  the  must^  during  fermentation,  be- 
cause, as  has  been  stated,  the  alcohol,  as  it  forms,  extracts 
from  this  refuse  some  principle  which  retards  the  acetous 
fermentation,  or  which  makes  the  wine  keep. 

In  colder  countries,  the  climate  of  which  does  not 
allow  of  the  fruit  ripening  perfectly,  or  of  a  sufficient  pro- 
portion of  saccharine  matter  being  deposited  in  it,  sugar 
must  often  be  added  to  the  mustt  in  order  to  make  wine  at 
all.  This  is  the  case  in  England,  with  the  made  wines,  as 
they  are  hence  termed,  prepared  from  our  fruits. 

The  different  flavours  of  wines  are  derived  from  some  vege- 
table principle,  which  is  a  volatile  oil,  and  which  is  secreted 
in  the  epidermis  or  skin  of  the  fruit ;  the  colour  of  the  liquid 
is  also  given  by  a  resinous  product  likewise  residing  in  the 
skin.  This  resin,  though  not  soluble  in  water,  is  so  in  alcohol : 
if  therefore  the  skins  and  refuse,  or  the  marc,  is  removed 
before  the  fermentation  commences,  the  colouring-matter 
will  be  abstracted,  and  the  wine  will  be  white,  however  dark 
the  grape  might  have  been.  White  Champagne,  for  example, 
is  made  from  a  deep  purple  grape,  and  Port  made  from  the 
same  vineyard,  will  be  either  red  or  colourless,  according 
as  the  skins  of  the  fruit  have  been  either  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  must,  during  fermentation,  or  have  been  removed. 

Besides  the  more  essential  constituents  which  have  been 
mentioned,  there  exists  in  the  grape  Tartaric  acid.  Malic 
acid,  and  some  potash  and  lime.  It  is  found  by  trial,  that 
the  presence  of  Tartaric  acid  is  necessary  to  fermentation ; 
but  when  this  process  is  completed,  the  alcohol  having  no 
affinity  for  this  acid,  it  unites  with  the  potash,  and  is  de- 
posited in  the  vessel  containing  the  wine,  under  the  form  of 
a  white  crystalline  mass,  commonly  called  Tartar,  or 
Cream  of  Tartar*. 

When  ready,  the  wine  is  racked  off,  or  drawn  off  into 
smaller  casks,  which  are  kept  unbunged  for  a  short  time,  in 
order  to  allow  the  renewed  fermentation  to  subside.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  vessels  are  closed,  and  are  ready  for  the 
market,  though  a  considerable  time,  varying  from  one  to 
ten  years,  elapses  before  the  liquor  should  be  bottled. 
Various  wines  are  also  kept  for  different  periods  in  the 
vat  before  they  are  racked  off,  some  being  improved  by 
standing  on  the  lees,  or  sediment  deposited  from  the  liquia. 

Before  closing  up  the  casks,  it  is  usual  to  sulphur  the 
wine,  in  order  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  fermentation ;  this 
is  effected  by  burning  a  little  sulphur  in  the  cask.  Wine 
is  also  fined  by  adding  white  of  egg,  isinglass,  chips  of 
beech-wood,  and  other  substances,  to  occasion  a  chemical 
action  which  renders  the  wine  clearer. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  wine  becomes  stronger  by  being 

*  Malic  acid  in  excess  is  injurious  to  wine ;  it  is  the  abundance  o^ 
thi^  acid  in  Cider  and  Perry,  ihat  is,  in  apple  and  pear  wine»  wlii<£ 
imparts  their  sharp  flavour  to  those  driaks* 
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kept  in  Iho  cask:  t^c  wnwl  alloTS  somo  of  tfae  wal«. 
the  liauiil  lo  exude,  tvtiitu  it  rclaiiis  the  alt^uhol. 

By  boitiriK  the  must,  hninudialcly  al^cr  it  is  pccascd  fr 
ths  grapes,  the  tbrnicntint;  process  is  orresteil,  and 
liquor  preserves  its  sweet  and  mild  taste.     Plai'our  is  i 
[larteil  at  diBL-retion,  by  the  use  of  different  substances. 

When  the  liKht  wiacs  of  Champagne  ore  bottled  bcf 
the  fermentation  is  completely  terminuled,  they  constit 
the  creaming,  or  tparkling,  vine,  so  much  esteemed.  1 
bottles  must  be  well  rurkeil,  the  cork  secured  with  wi 
and  the  bottle  mode  air-tight  by  melted  was  and  resin. 

In  countries  like  our  own,  where  );rapcs  will  nut  ri) 
sufficiently  in  the  open  air  to  allow  of  wine  being  mt 
from  them,  other  fruits  arc  used  in  the  making  of  fermeni 
drinks  ;  but  as  none  of  Ihem  contain  sat'cliarinc  matter 
BufTicietit  abundance,  sagar  is  added  to  the  juice  nr  mt. 
It  might  to  l»e  t;enerally  known,  that  tlie  ulililion  of  braii 
to  home-made  wines  is  always  prejudicial  lo  the  liquid, 
trell  as  destructive  of  the  llai'uur  of  the  fruit.  One  of  I 
motives  for  the  introduetiou  of  brandy,  is  to  supply  i 
want  of  alcohol,  which  ought  to  be  naturally  produced 
the  fennel) lation,  but  which  cannot  bo  formed  fur  want 
siiHicicut  su(;ar.  Tlie  object  would,  tlicTel'ure,  bo  bett 
and  more  cheaply,  attained,  by  increasing  the  quant 
of  sugar,  addeil  to  the  juice  of  the  fhiit. 

In  this  branch  of  domestic  economy,  as  in  every  otl 
art  in  life,  a  little  real  scienltQc  knowledge  ix  inBnitely  pi 
ferable  to  a  blind  adherence  to  rcceiptfi  and  formula).  I 
receipt  lor  making  wine  c^n  bo  ttniversuUy  applicab 
because  even  fruit  from  the  same  plant  is  not  exactly  t 
same  for  two  years  together,  owing  to  difference  in  seaso 
and  in  soil.  But  if  the  maker  of  the  wine  is  acquaint 
with  the  chemical  principles  of  the  art,  he  may  correct  t 
defects,  or  supply  the  dcHciencies,  of  his  materials,  far  mo 
effectually  than  by  merely  following  receipts. 

Ths  fruits  that  may  be  best  employed  for  making  wir 
are  the  grape,  either  fresh  or  dried,  gooseberry,  currai 
and  raspberry.  Most  other  wines,  called  elder,  chen 
orange,  &c.  are  rather  drinks,  prepared  from  the  juice 
the  fruit,  with  alcohol  artificially  added. 

Head 
Ii  a  wine  mode  from  honey  and  water,  instead  of  sugi 
It  is  often  flavoured  by  adding  the  juice  of  some  fru 
and   without  this    addition,  yeast   must   be   employed 
excite  fermentation. 

Cider  axd  Perry 
Are  the  names  of  mnet  mode  in  large  quantities  from  tl 
apple  and  pear,  and  drunk  in  our  own  islands,  as  well  as 
the  north  of  France,  where  these  fruits  are  abundant.  Tl 
process  for  making  the  two  drinks  is  the  same.  In  cido 
the  species  or  variety  of  the  apple  is  iiumateiial ;  the  fru 
should  be  nearly,  but  not  quite  ripe,  and  it  must  bo  sprei 
on  a  dry  ttoor  for  a  few  weeks  to  mellow.  A  mixture 
different  kinds  furnishes  the  best  cider,  and  the  spirit  ai 
flavour  is  greatly  increased  by  a  considerable  proporlion 
crabs,  or  wild  apples.  Iiidaed,  it  is  one  of  the  many  nieri 
of  this  excellent  beverage,  that  every  wind-fall,  providt 
it  be  not  bruised  or  rotten,  is  available. 

Alter  crushing  the  fruit,  the  processes  of  making  cidi 
resemble  winc-makitig  in  all  the  essential  particularji,  cxce| 
that  cider  is  not  allowed  to  ferment  so  long  as  grnpe-juici 
for  the  liquid  is  not  prized  tbr  its  strength,  or  fur  the  quantil 
of  alrohul  it  may  contain,  but  for  its  brisk,  acidulous,  swo 
flavour,  which  would  be  lost  if  the  saccharine  matter  wei 
entirely  converted  into  spirit. 

The  mill  for  crushing  the  fruit  varies  in  diffurer 
countries;  generally  it  is  like  that  used  for  grinding  ti 
olives  fur  obtaining  oil,  and  representeil  in  a  former  paper 
The  annexed  engravint;  represents  the  kind  of  mill  ust 
in  Ireland,  where  cider  is  bettor  and  mure  abundantly  mni: 
than  in  most  other  places,  Herefordshire  hardly  e\fuptcd. 

When  cider  or  jierry  are  made  in  small  quantities,  i 
private  families,  the  crushing  may  be  performed  by  mear 
of  a  heavy  wooden  pestle,  in  a  stout  tub.  Whatever  mud 
is  adopted,  too  many  apples  should  not  bo  put  into  th 
mill  at  a  time,  for  if  that  be  done  the  fruit  is  not  con 
plctely  and  equally  crushed,  and  the  labour  of  workin 
the  mill  is  greatly  increased.  When  the  pulp  accumi 
lates  so  as  to  clog  the  rollers,  it  should  be  remove« 
and  put  into  coarse  can\-ass  sacks,  or  into  haii  bags,  road 
fbrtnepKH. 

•  8m  &timby  Va|«uM,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  !H( 


The  cidcr-preu  is  also  of  various  conitructioDi;  that  le-    i 
presented  in  the  adjoining  figure  is  a  common  screw-prcu 
ot  the  construction  applied  on  so  many  octasions  in  the  srtF, 
and  employed  as  a  ciaer-pross  when  that  drink  is  made  ii    < 
imall  quantities.    Any  mechanical  contrivatico,  however,  fv     - 
abtaining  a  powerful  and  continuod  preaauro,  will  uuvir. 


The  crashed  fruit,  is  allowod  to  atand  k  dw  <r  M 
ccording  to  the  season,  before  U  if  nat  into  IM  Mch 
.nd  under  the  press.  When  bU  tha  juioe  ia  obtMiNd  fetB 
he  fruit,  water  is  poured  on  the  rehiao,  uid  Hi.iBW* 
irink,  called  water-cider,  obtained  b;  ntiewed  p 
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SOME    ACCOUNT    OF    BERLIN. 


Bbrliv,  the  capital  of  the  monarchy  of  Prussia,  the  seat  of 
gwemment,  and  of  the  chief  courts  of  judicature,  is  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Spree,  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy 
plain,  at  a  height  of  nearly  130  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Brandenburi?, 
and  is  comprised  within  the  administrative  circle  of  Pots- 
dam, which,  with  that  of  Frankfort,  con^titute  the  province. 
Excepting?  Vienna,  Berlin  is  the  largest  town  in  Germany ; 
and,  in  point  of  population,  it  hoWs  the  \\i\\\  rank  among 
the  cities  of  Europe, — the  number  of  its  inhabitants  being 
upwards  of  250,000,  about  a  sixth  of  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London. 

Berlin  consists  of  six  quarters,  and  four  suburbs,  within 
the  walls,  and  one  suburb  without  them.  The  six  (luarters 
bear  the  names  of  Berlin,  Old  Ki'An  or  Cologne,  New 
Cologne,  Friedrichs-wenler,  Dorotheen-stndt,  or  Neu-stadt, 
(the  New  Town)  and  Friedrichs-stadt.or  Fredericks  Town. 
The  four  suburbs  within  the  walls  are  those  of  Spandauer- 
vorstadt,  Stralauer-vorstadt,  Kiinigs-stadt  or  Kcinigs-vor- 
stadt,  (King's  town  or  King  s  suburb,)  and  Luisenstadt,  or 
Louisas  town ;  the  last  has  borne  this  name  only  within 
the  present  century,  having  been  formerly  called  Ktillni- 
schen  or  Kiipenicken-vorstadt,  the  Suburb  of  Cologne,  or 
of  Kiipcnick ;  the  one  suburb  without  the  walls  is  that  of 
Oranienburff,  or  New  Vogtland. 

This  city  Ties  on  both  banks  of  the  Spree,  in  nearly  equal 
divisions.  On  the  north  of  tlie  main  stream— or  rather,  on 
tlie  north-east,  for  the  course  of  the  river  through  the  city 
is  from  south-east  to  north-west,  there  is  one  quarter  only, 
that  of  Berlin,  and  four  suburbs,  namely  those  of  Stralau, 
Spandau,  King's,  and  Oranienburg ;  on  the  south-west  are 
the  remaining  five  quarters,  and  one  suburb.  The  oldest 
of  the  quarters  of  tliis  metro}>olis  is  cither  Berlin  or  Old 
Cologne ;  the  most  modern,  as  well  as  the  largest  and  the 
handsomest,  is  that  of  Fried richs-stadt,  which  dates  its 
origin  from  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
circumference  of  Berlin  is  about  ten  miles;  the  surface 
which  it  occupies  is  between  ten  and  eleven  square  miles. 
The  number  of  houses  which  Berlin  contains,  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  9000  to  12000, — that  is,  from  eight  to  ten 
times  as  many  as  it  eontained  about  two  hundred  years 
ago.  In  1645,  Berlin  and  the  quarter  of  Old  Cologne, — 
the  only  portion  of  the  present  city  then  existing,  had 
together  1236  houses, — according  to  statements  of  good 
authority.  In  1747,  the  number  in  Berlin  and  the  two 
quarters  of  ^Cologne,  was  1743, — showing  an  increase  of 
507 ;  the  number  of  houses  which  bad  been  built  in  the 
three  new  quarters  raised  it  to  3762, — and  of  those  in  the 
suburbs  to  5513.  In  the  vear  1800,  the  three  quarters 
before-mentioned,  contained  1848  houses,— or,  with  the 
other  quarters,  4331, — and,  with  the  suburbs,  upwards  of 
7000. 

The  growth  of  the  population  of  Berlin  is  equally  re- 
markable. About  the  year  1690,  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants did  not  exceed  14,000 ;  ten  or  twenty  years  before, 
it  was  smaller  bv  SOOO,  in  conseqence  of  the  wars  which 
had  prevailed.  Under  the  Great  Elector,  and  especially 
after  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  French  Protestants, 
who  emigrated  fVom  their  own  country  to  avoid  religious 
persecutions,  the  population  increased  so  rapidly,  that  in 
the  vear  1700,  tne  number  became  29,000,  more  than 
double  what  it  had  been  ten  years  before.  In  1747,  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  of  the  police,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  was  107,380;  and  in  1775,  it  was 
135,580.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  increase  has  been  going  on  at  a  still  more  rapid 
rate  ;  and  ot  present,  the  population  cannot  fall  far  short 
of  253,000  persons. 

m  ORIGUf  AND  GROWTH. 

NoTfimo  certain  is  known  of  the  origin  of  Berlin,  or 
indeed,  of  its  history,  before  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  it  consisted,  at  first,  of  two 
distinct  villaffes — Berlin  and  Cologne — which  were  both 
founded  at  the  same  time,  in  the  twelfth  century,  by 
Albert  the  Bear,  the  first  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  of 
the  Anhalt  line  ;  this  prince  is  tlraught  to  have  peopled  his 
new  setlleineiilt  with  colonies  of  Christians  whom  he  drew 
together  fiom  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  from  the 


Netherlands,  after  having  subdued  the  barbarous  tribes  of 

{)agun8  who  had  previously  overrun  the  country  in  whidi 
le  established  them.    To  this  circumstance  the  name  of 
Cologne,  Kiiln,  or  Colonia,  is  said  by  some  to  be  attributa- 
ble :  others,  however,  hold  that  it  is  derived  from  t^  word 
Kollnen,  signifying  piles,  it  having  been  built  with  thne 
on  which  the  Vends,  who  were  driven  out  by  Albert,  bid 
fixed  their  huts  amidst  bogs  and  morasses.     Opinions  ue 
also  various  as  to  the  etvmology  of  Berlin, — some  tradnr 
it  from  Biir,  a  bear,  as  Albert,  the  founder  of  the  capital 
was  called,  and  others,  with  more  probability,  deducing  it 
from  a  word  used  in  the  language  of  the  Vends,  to  denote 
an  uncultivated  country,  such  as  that  in  which  the  settlement 
was  formed.     The  exact  period  at  which  these  two  towni 
were  founded  is  unknown ;  the  reign  of  Albert  as  Mar- 
grave  extended   from  about  the  middle   of    the  twelfth 
century  to  the  year  1 1 08,  and  different  authorities  fix  upcn 
the  years  1142  and  1163. 

Under  following  princes,  they  rose  gradually  towards 
importance ;  in  the  reign  of  Albert  the  Second  (betTeen 
I'iOti  and  1222),  they  are  supposed  to  have  attained  the 
rank  of  towns,  and  by  his  successor,  John  the  First,  they 
were  strengthened  with  fortifications.     About  1261,  they 
became  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Margraves,  a  circum- 
stance which  marks  them  from  that  time  as  places  of  some 
interest.     During  the  wars  which  followed  the  extinctioo 
of  the  Anhalt  line,  in  1319,  their  rising  importance  was 
checked ;  but  when  the  margraviate  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Frederick,  count  of  Hohenzollern  (the  present  reigning 
house  of  Prussia),  they  quickly  regained  their  prosperity. 
His  successor,  Frederick  the  Second,  laid  the  founihtioni 
of  tho  castle,  upon  the  site  of  which   the  present  tq}t^ 
palace  is  built,  m  the  quarter  of  Old  Cologne.     Hie  resi- 
dence of  the  margraves  had  been  previously  in  the  town  of 
Berlin,  in  the  Kiaster'Strasse,  or  Cloister-street,  near  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  Lager-haus,  a  " store-hou^'  wo- 
taining  several  royal  manufactories,  and  other  establish- 
ments ;  but  Frederick  had  been  so  much  annoyed  by  tiv 
turbulence  of  the  citizens  of  that  quarter,  anil  bv  'sovfi 
disputes  which  he  had  with  their  magistrate,   tliat  be 
resolved  to  pass  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.    Be 
there  obtained  a  site,   and  erected   a  Castle,  about  the 
year   1444;  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  was  the  same 
on  which  is  now  built  one  of  the  wings  of  the  present 
palace,  which  opens  upon  the  Long  Bridge,  as  seen  in  cor 
engraving. 

The  principal  growth  of  this  capital  is,    however,  of 
modern  date ;  for  till  the  middle  of  the  sc%'enteenth  cea- 
tury,  its  extent  was  confined  to  the  three  quarters  of  Be^ 
lin,  and  Old  and  New  Cologne — ^which  form  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  existing  city.    In  the  year  1640,  Frederick 
VVilliam,  "  the  Great  Elector,"  as  be  is  called,  began  to 
rule ;  and  during  the  eight-and-forty  years  of  his  ImlliiBt 
reign,  the  prosperity  of  the  city  was  unintemiptedly  pro- 
gressive.    To  this  prince  are  owing  the  two-quarten  of 
Friedrichswerder  and  Dorotheen-stadt ;    and  by  him  for 
tifications  were  built  round  the  former,  as  also  round  Berlin 
and  Cologne.    His  successor,  the  Elector  Frederick  tbe 
Third,  or  as  he  afterwards  became,  King  Frederick  tbe 
First,  was  also  the  founder  of  a  quarter  which  was  caDed 
after  himself,  Friedrichsstadt  or  Frederick's  Town ;  in  bis 
reign,  too,  the  suburbs  originated,  and  the  title  of  K6n§- 
liche  ResidenZ'Stcdte,  or  Royal  Residence-towns,  wis  t£Rt 
conferred  on  the  different  quarters  of  the  capital.  Frederick 
William  the  First,  and  his  son  Frederick  the  Great,  both    i 
extended  its  Umits,  and  improved  its   appearance;  the 
latter,  indeed,  bestowed  much  care  and  expense  upon  tbe    j 
embellishments  of  the  city,  giving  opportunities  of  distiQ^    | 
tion  to  its  native  artists,  and  bringing  to  it  otben  ftoo    | 
forign  countries,    "  The  vast  number  of  edifices  conitnictcd    \ 
by  his  orders,**  says  a  Prussian,  who  wrote  in  his  leigBi    \ 
**  will  be  so  many  monuments  of  the  great  progress  wbvii    | 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  have  made  among  nsi    ! 
the  excellence  of  the  taste  of  the  aing  has  influenced  tbit    , 
of  the  nation.**    His  example  was  imitated  bv  the  soooee^ 
ing  monarchy  Frederick  llVilliam  the  Seoond,  imder  vboie 
auspices  was  erected  tbe  Brandenbiurs-gale— a  vork  sboe 
sufficient  to  cast  lustre  upon  uiT  nun:  and  thevni*'' 
king,  Frederick  William  &■  AM,  lias  mmHttumi  k^ 
same  path. 
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CAPTURE  BY  THE  FRENCH  IN   1800. 

Berlin  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  under  Napoleon, 
in  1806 ;  iJiie  year  in  which  that  short  campaif^n  took  place 
which  ended  in  the  almost  total  extinction  of  the  monarchy 
of  Prussia.  On  the  Ist  of  October,  a  declaration  of  war, 
or  vhat  was  considered  equivalent  to  it,  was  issued  by  the 
king,  Frederick  William  the  Third,  against  Napoleon  ;  on 
Ae  14th  of  that  month,  after  some  partial  actions,  the 
great  battle  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  was  fought,  in  which 
ttie  Prussians  were  completely  defeated,  with  immense 
loss.  On  the  21st,  the  Prussian  garrison  withdrew  from 
Berlin,  and  retreated  to  Custrin,  whither  the  king  had 
repaired ;  a  provisional  administration  was  left  behind  to 
maintain  the  public  tranquillity,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
French.  This  was  not  long  delayed ;  for  on  the  morning 
of  the  25th,  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davoust  took  possession 
of  the  city.  Napoleon  himself  reached  Potsdam  on  the 
24th,  and  he  stopped  to  examine  the  apartment,  and  visit 
the  tomb  of  the  Great  Frederick.  He  seized  on  the  sword, 
belt,  and  hat  of  that  celebrated  monarch,  and  ordered  them, 
together  with  the  ribbon  of  his  order,  the  black  eagle,  and 
Blithe  colours  which  he  took  in  the  "  Seven  Years'  War,"  to 
be  sent  to  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalides,  at  Paris,  as  a  present 
to  the  old  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  Hanoverian  war, 
and  a  memorial  of  one  of  the  greatest  generals  whom 
history  mentions.  He  afterwards  had  another  opportunity 
of  gratifying  the  vanity  of  his  subjects,  by  taking  down 
the  monument  of  victory  which  had  been  erected  by 
Frederick,  in  commemoration  of  the  defeat  of  the  French 
and  Austrians,  at  the  battle  of  Kosbach,  in  1757,  and 
ordering  it  to  be  conveyed  to  Paris,  as  a  proof  that  the  dis- 
grace which  that  day  had  brought  on  the  French  arms, 
was  at  length  effaced. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  thirteen  days  after  the  victory  of 
Jena,  Buonaparte  made  his  public  entry  into  Berlin,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  gave  audience  to  the  foreign  minis- 
ters of  powers  in  amity  with  France,  resident  in  that  city, 
to  the  judicial  bodies,  which  he  instructed  in  the  mode  of 
administering  justice,  and  to  the  local  authorities  of  the 
diy,  whom  he  recommended  strongly  to  maintain  a  vigilant 
pouce.  Ascribing  the  war  to  the  unrepressed  audacity  of 
the  young  nobility,  he  declared,  in  one  of  his  proclama- 
tions, that  he  would  permit  no  more  rioting  in  Berlin  :  "  I 
will  not  suffer  any  windows  to  be  broken,"  said  he,  "  my 
brother,  the  king  of  Prussia,  ceased  to  be  a  king  from  the 
day  when  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  was  bold  enough  to 
break  the  windows  of  his  majesty's  ministers :  his  majesty 
should  have  ordered  him  to  be  hanged.'  He  alluded  here 
to  some  little  incidents,  by  which,  previous  to  the  war,  the 
young  Prussian  noblesse  had  indicated  their  eagerness  for 
hostilities,  such  as  breaking  the  windows  of  the  ministers 
•uppcwed  to  be  in  the  French  interest,  and  going  to  sharpen 
their  sabres  on  the  threshold  of  the  French  ambassadors 
door.  The  whole  conduct  of  Napoleon  during  his  occupation 
of  Berlin  was  indeed  rather  that  of  the  "  sworn  and  impla- 
cable enemy,"  to  use  the  expression  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  than 
of  the  *•  generous  conqueror."  His  example  was  followed 
by  his  oflkcn  and  soldiers,  who  pursued  an  unremitting 
syrtem  of  vexation  towards  the  Prussians,  which  was  bitterly 
Ml  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  sternly  revenged. 

Buonaparte  remained  in  Berlin  until  about  tne  25th 
of  November,  when  he  ouitted  to  conduct  a  campaign 
•gainst  the  Russians  in  Poland.  Four  days,  however,  before 
hu  departure,  he  issued  those  celebrated  **  Berlin  decrees ' 
ibr  interdicting  all  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent,  which  formed  an  introduction  to  the  famous 
prcject  afterwards  called  the  Continental  System,  or  "  the 
first  link  of  a  long  chain  of  arbitrary  ordinances,'*  by  , 
which  Napoleon  sought  to  undermine  the  prosperity  of  < 
Great  Britain. 

GENERAL  APPEARANCE. 

Berlin  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  capitals  in  the 
world;  Malte  Brun  calls  it  the  best-built  town  in  Germany, 
•■Dot  that  the  buildings  display  great  taste,  or  much  of 
Regent  and  line  architecture,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  easy 
to  detect  that  German  style  which  is  the  reverse  of 
tfie  leelly  beautiful ;  but  the  whole  is  imposing,  and  the 
flkreeto  tra  broad  and  straight;  everything,  indeed,  in  this 
etpitaly  bespeaks  the  genius  of  Frederick,  who  laid  out 
Mosiderable  sums  on  lU  embellishment.'*  Bishop  Heber 
Rpesks  ofit  as  being,  next.to  St.  Peterburgh  *,  the  finest  city 
jfehid  over  seen ;  and  Bi^op  James  expresses  strongly  the 
•  See  Saturday  Magatifu,  Vol.  V.|  p.  210. 


gratification  which  he  experienced  on  his  first  entry.  During 
his  approach  to  this  capital,  he  had  noticed  for  some  time 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  German  mode  of  build- 
ing, and  the  substitution  of  an  elegant  ornamental  style, 
formed  with  peculiar  taste  on  the  Italian  models.  In  the 
first  streets  he  was  particularly  struck  with  some  of  the 
chastest  and  most  elegant  specimens  of  this  character; 
"  each  house  was  a  model.  Still,"  he  says,  "  as  we  pro- 
ceeded, at  every  step  we  gazed  with  fresh  delight,  when 
the  first  opening  of**  the  Linden  Strasse  burst  u|>on  the 
view,  eclipsing  whatever  we  had  hitherto  seen,  and  pre- 
senting one  of  the  finest  architectural  vistas  in  the  world. 
No  imagination  can  conceive  a  scene  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  more  beautiful  than  what  is  hero  presented/* 

It  would  appear  that  like  St.  Petershurgh,  Berlin  derives 
its  chief  attractions,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  irom 
the  regularity  of  its  plan,  and  the  uniform  style  of  its 
buildings, — advantages  mainly  owing  to  the  comparatively 
modern  date  of  the  greater  part  of  it.  Mr.  Russell,  how- 
ever, complains  that  this  uniformity  is  carried  too  far,^ 
indeed  to  a  tiresome  degree, — there  being  too  frequent  a 
repetition  of  the  same  forms  and  combination  "  it  is  easily 
seen,"  he  observes,  "that  it  has  sprung  up  in  a  great 
measure,  in  lumps  on  one  wholesale  plan."  The  general 
style  of  the  public  edifices  is  an  Ionic  portico,  placed  before 
a  very  plain  front,  and  raised  on  a  projection  of  rustic-work, 
which  generally  forms  what  maybe  called  the  ground-floor; 
the  pillars  seldom  extend  along  the  whole  front.  The  efiect, 
as  Mr.  Russell  says,  is  not  so  pleasing  or  imposing  to  the 
eye  as  when  the  pillars  clothe  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  front ;  "  and  even  if  the  style  possessed  more 
merit  than  it  really  does,  it  looks  like  poverty  of  imagina- 
tion, to  have  so  much  of  it,  and  so  little  of  anything  else." 

Two  other  travellers  may  be  mentioned,  whose  judgment 
is  equally  favourable.  Mr  Hodgskin  speaks  strongly  of 
the  surprise  which  seized  upon  him,  when  he  crossed  the 
bridge  leading  into  the  square  of  the  Arsenal,  and  beheld 
at  one  view  so  many  magnificent  edifices;  in  his  opinion, 
other  capitals  may  contain  a  larger  absolute  number  of 
fine  buildings  than  Berlin,  but  none  has  so  many  brought 
together  in  so  small  a  space,  with  such  admirable  efi'ect. 
Dr.  Nealo  institutes  a  comparison  between  Berlin  and 
Hamburg ;  we  have  already  given  our  readers  a  short 
notice  of  the  general  character  of  the  latter  place  *.  No 
two  things  can  present  a  greater  contrast  than  the  two 
cities  in  question.  None  of  the  offensive  peculiarities  in 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  city  are  here  visible ;  the  tra- 
veller, in  the  course  of  sixty  miles,  seems  to  have  borrowed 
the  wings  of  time,  and  outstripping  the  slow  and  gradual 
progression  of  the  arts  for  four  centuries,  finds  himself 
on  a  sudden,  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  an  Italian 
city,  surrounded  with  wide  and  dry  streets,  spacious 
squares,  avenues,  bridges,  porticoes,  palaces,  triumphal 
arches,  statues,  and  cupolas,  and,  instead  of  the  jutting 
abutments  of  mean  brick  buildings,  beholds  on  all  sides,  the 
ample  proportions  of  stately  edifices — the  triumph  of 
human  industry  over  the  sterility  of  nature,  a  moderm 
Palmyra  raised  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  amidst  the 
hyperborean  deserts  of  Brandenburgh. 

TUB  SPREE,   AND  ITS  BRIDGES. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Berlin  is  built  upon  the 
Spree:  that  river  rises  in  Lusatia,  and  about  six  miles  after 
it  has  passed  through  the  capital,  it  enters  the  stream 
of  the  Havel,  under  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Spandau. 
Besides  the  advantages  it  afibrds  as  a  means  of  cleanliness, 
this  river  is  highly  valuable  to  the  inhabitants,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce ;  a  canal,  which  joins  it  about  fifty  miles 
above  Berlin,  communicates  with  the  Oder,  and  thus 
brings  down  the  mineral  riches  of  Upper  Silesia,  and  the 
corn  and  manufactures  of  the  middle  and  lower  districts  of 
that  province.  This  canal  was  constructed  by  that  great 
Elector,  Frederick  William  the  Second,  between  the  yeara 
1662  and  1668.  To  the  west  of  Berhn,  the  navigation  is 
uninterrupted  into  the  Havel, — the  Havel  leads  into  the 
Elbe,  and  thus  the  communication  with  the  sea  is  complete. 
The  Spree  is  about  200  feet  broad ;  in  its  course  through 
Berlin,  it  bears  the  only  character,  according  to  Mr. 
Russell,  which  a  small  stream  can  bear  in  a  large  city — that 
of  a  broad,  deep,  muddy  ditch.  The  only  point  at  which 
it  has  something  of  the  dignity  of  a  river,  is  where  it 
sweeps  boldly  round  the  palace. 

Berlin  has  upwards  of  forty  bridges, — several  of  them  cross 
the  principal  arm  of  the  Spree,  but  the  greater  part  by  far 

•  8ee  5ac<irdav  Afa«f iiw,  Vd.  VII.,  p.  60. 
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lerve  merely  to  tnTene  the  canals  wliioh  communicate  with 
it  The  pnncipal  bridge  is  that  which  bean  the  name  of 
Ixmgen-'oriuke  or  Lone  Bridge;  it  connects  the  quarter  of 
Berlin  with  that  of  Old  Cologne,  and  opens  on  the  side  of 
the  latter  into  the  Schlots  Platat^  or  Square  of  the  Palace. 
The  bridge  which  originally  stood  here,  was  built  of  wood ; 
and  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  town-house 
of  Berlin  and  Cologne  was  situated  on  it  The  present 
structure,  which  is  of  hewn  stone,  was  erected  between  the 
years  1692  and  1695,  in  the  reign  of  the  Elector  Frederick 
the  Third,  or  King  Frederick  the  First;  its  length  is  165 
feet,  and  it  consists  of  five  arches,  which  are  decorated  with 
figures  of  Naiads,  and  other  aquatic  divinities.  The  road- 
way is  paved,  and  has  on  either  side  a  raised  footpath  for 
pedestrians.  Above  this  rises  a  simple  balustrade  of  iron. 
In  the  Thesaurus  Brandeburgicus  of  Laurent  Beger,  who 
was  librarian  and  keeper  of  medals  to  King  Frederick  the 
First,  there  is  given  a  view  of  the  royal  palace  of  Berlin, 
taken  from  the  Lon^  Bridge ;  in  this,  the  place  of  the  iron 
balustrade  is  supplied  by  a  breastwork  of  stone,  on  which 
stand,  at  intervals,  six  statues  upon  each  side.  Whetlier 
these  really  existed  at  the  time  of  his  publication  (1696), 
or  whether  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fancy  of  the 
artist,  we  cannot  tell. 

On  an  abutment  projecting  Arom  the  centre  of  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  bridge,  or  that  looking  up  the  Spree, 
stands  a  colossal  equestrian  bronze  statue  of  Frederick  the 
*' Great  Elector.**  It  was  modelled  by  Andr^  Schliiter, 
and  cast  in  1700,  by  John  Jacobi,  in  the  Royal  foundery; 
and  in  1703  was  fixed  in  its  present  position.  It  is  said  by 
Mr.  Russell  to  be  a  spirited  but  somewhat  clumsv  work, 
and  Dr.  Granville  says  that  he  cannot  speak  highly  of  its 
execution.  The  elector  is  represented  in  the  Roman  habit, 
with  the  staff  of  authority  in  his  hand;  his  horse  rests 
upon  a  pedestal  of  white  marble,  ornamented  with  a  yariety 
or  reliefs  in  bronze,  and  with  four  figures  of  slaves  of  the 
same  material,  and  of  a  size  larger  than  life.  A  view  of 
this  statue  and  of  the  bridge  is  given  in  the  engraving  in 
page  128. 

m  GATES. 

Trb  whole  of  the  different  quarters  and  suburbs  of  Berlin, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Oranienburg,  or  Neuvoigtland 
suburb,  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  sixteen  feet  in  height 
Through  this  there  are  entrances  from  the  surrounding 
country,  to  the  number  of  fourteen ;  and  more  than  one  of 
the  gates  which  are  erected  at  these  spots  possess  archi- 
tectural merits.  Dr.  Granville  notices  the  Potsdamer,  or 
Leipziger  Thor,  (the  Potsdam  or  Leipsie  Gate,)  as  remark- 
able for  its  chaste  and  beautiful  design;  it  consists  of  ten 
insulated  pilasters  fourteen  feet  in  height,  placed  at  short 
distances,  and  connected  together  by  a  light  iron  railing. 
It  has  two  lodges,  and  leads  through  a  large  octagonal 
space  into  the  Leipzig  or  Potsdam  Street,  (the  Leipziger  or 
Jrotsdamer  Strasse,)  - 

But  the  finest  gate  of  Berlin  is  that  which  bears  the 
name  of  Brandenburgh.  This,  the  Brandenburger  Thor^ 
as  it  is  called,  is  placed  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Unter-den- Linden,  and  thus  opens  into  the  quarter  of 
Dorotheenstadt.  It  is  highly  praised  by  travellers;  Mr. 
Russell  calls  it  the  most  simple  and  majestic  portal  in 
Suro|)e,  and  Dr.  Granville  terms  it  the  most  imposing  and 
magnificent  specimen  of  modem  architecture  in  Beriin, 
and  without  exception  the  most  colossal  structure  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  It  was  built  in  1789  or  1790,  by  an 
architect  of  the  name  of  Langhaus,  who  formed  it  upon 
the  model  of  the  famous  Propylflsa  existing  in  ancient 
times  at  Athens.  Six  lofty  columns  of  fluted  Doric,  on 
each  side,  support  a  well-proportioned  entablature,  without 
a  pediment,  but  surmounted  by  an  attic;  and  between 
these  pass  five  gateways,  of  which  the  central  one  is 
eighteen  feet  in  width,  and  the  others  twelve  feet  four 
inches.  The  height  of  the  columns  is  about  forty-five  feet, 
and  their  diameter  five  feet  nine  inches ;  the  metopes  (as 
the  little  divisions  into  which  the  space  immediately  above 
the  pillars  is  marked  out,  are  called,)  are  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs  representing  the  combats  of  the  Centaurs  and 
LapithfiB,  and  the  attic  is  decorated  with  a  similar  work, 
exhibiting  the  Margrave  Albert  Achilles,  or  Albert  the 
Third,  (who  lived  between  1414  and  1486,  and  ruled  over 
the  Electorate  from  1470  till  the  day  of  his  death,)  in  the 
act  of  earning  off  a  standard  with  his  own  hand,  in  one  of 
the  many  baUles  which  he  fought  against  the  people  of  the 
nee  town  of  Niiremberg. 

On  the  entablature  stands  the  principal  ornament  of  the 


gate,'  the  fkmous  bronze  fi j^re~  of  Victory,  bearing  the 
Prussian  eagle  in  triumph,  m  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses. 
The  work  is  said  to  be  very  spirited;  it  is  of  large  dimen- 
sions, the  horses  being  twelve  feet  in  height.    In  1807, 
when  Napoleon  was  in  Berlin,  it  was  sent  to  France  **  not 
more  on  account  of  its  own  merits  than  to  insult  the 
Prussians;**  in  1814,  on  his  downfkU,  it  was  returned,  like 
many  other  spoils,  to  its  rightful  owners,  and  the  restoration 
of  so  sacred  a  monument  as  Bishop  James  tells  us,  wu 
accompanied  with  the  most  interesting  ceremoniea.    It  hsd 
been  removed  from  the  Place  de  Carousel  at  Paris,  and 
being  conveyed  hither  was  replaced  at  once  in  its  former 
situation,  but  kept  carefully  concealed  from  sight  bj$ 
covering  of  linen.    At  an  appointed  day  the  kinj^,  aooom- 
panied  by  his  chief  officers  and  guards,  entered  in  aidani 
procession,  on  his  return  from  the  war;  as  he  passed  under 
the  gate,  the  veil  of  the  chariot  of  victory  was  lowered,  sad 
this  trophv  of  Prussian  valour  again  met  the  eyes  of  ^ 
people.    At  this  moment  the  peals  of  ordnance  adioBd 
through  the  air,  the  martial  music  struck  up,  and  the  kni 
acclamations  of  the  crowd  were  raised  with  a  din  tbit 
overwhelmed  every  other  demonstration  of  public  joy. 

On  either  side  of  this  gate  there  extenda,  as  our  readen 
will  perceive  from  the  engraving,  a  range  of  building,  ia 
the  same  general  style;  these  structures  have  their  nah 
supported  by  eighteen  smaller  columns,  of  the  height  of 
twenty-four  feet  Taking  them  into  account,  the  iriub 
breadth  of  the  Brandenburgh-gate  becomes  very  nesilj 
two  hundred  feet.  One  of  uiese  buildings  is  used  u  s 
guard-house;  the  other  belongs  to  a  branch  of  the  exxm 
aepartment.  They  do  not  seem  to  add  much  to  the  geqeisl 
effect  of  this  noble  portal;  according  to  Mr.  Russell  they 
look  insignificant,  and  somewhat  encumber  the  imposiog 
forms  to  which  they  are  attached. 

STREETB  AKD  HOUSES. 

TmRB  is  the  same  general  contrast  to  be  observed  in  Beriin, 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  quarters,  as  in  every  other 
large  city.  In  the  older  parts  of  tne  capital,  the  streets  are 
not  so  spacious  and  regular,  nor  their  buildings  so  impo- 
sing, but  they  present  a  more  lively  and  industrious  sp- 
pearance  than  the  generality  of  the  modem  thoroughfkiei. 
The  latter  are  straight  and  broad,  but  dull ;  the  buildings 
are  not  monotonous,  for  the  houses  were  not  erected  on  snr 
regular  plan,  but  "  there  is  no  life,**  to  use  Mr.  Russell  s 
expression,  "  in  these  long  straight  stone  alleys,  some  of 
them  a  mile  in  length,  piereing  the  city  from  one  gate  to 
another.**  The  finest  street  in  Berlin,  and  in  Germany,**  is 
Unier-den-Linden,  or  Street  of  Limes,  which  runs  for  the 
distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Brandenboig 
Gate  to  the  Royal  Palace.  **  On  the  right,**  says  Bishop 
James,  speaking  of  this  street,  "  we  looked  down  s 
splendid  street,  shaded  with  a  double  avenue  of  lime-trees 
to  the  maiestic  portals  of  Brandenburg ;  on  the  left,  to  the 
Royal  Palace,  along  a  line  of  lofty  fi^des,  ornamented  with 
porticoes,  statues,  and  every  variety  of  sculptural  deco- 
ration.** 

This  celebrated  street,  **  which  presented  to  my  view,** 
says  Dr.  Granville,  "  a  scene  far  more  beautiful  than  I  had 
hitherto  witnessed  in  Franoe,  Flanders,  or  Germany,**  ii 
divided  into  five  parallel  walks  by  rows  of  lime-trees  sod 
chesnuts ;  the  central  walk  is  fift^  feet  in  width,  and  if 
appropriated  to  pedestrians;  carnages  generaUy  confine 
themselves  to  the  outermost  on  each  side,  formed  by  the 
last  row  of  trees  and  the  houses.  The  most  splendid  shops 
are  here  to  be  found ;  and  here,  at  particular  hours,  are  to 
be  seen  crowds  of  all  classes,  who  resort  thither  lor  die 
benefit  of  air  and  exereise,  or  idleness  and  curiosity.  The 
space  immediately  in  front  of  the  houses  in  this  street,  si 
in  most  of  the  streets  of  Berlin,  is  paved ;  but  these  pn- 
tended  pavements,  as  they  are  called,  are  characterised  si 
the  worst  of  all  causeways,  being  formed  of  so  many  snsU 
rough  sharp  stones,  that  walking  becomes  exceedingly  in- 
convenient, and,  «*  with  the  thermometer  at  SO*',*'  exoni- 
sitely  painful. 

This  street  is  described  as  the  scene  of  all  the  bustle  of 
Beriin,  but  not  the  bustle  of  business,  that  being  confined 
to  the  older  parU  of  the  city.  ••  The  strangers  who  fre- 
quent this  walk,**  says  Dr.  Granville,  •*may  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days*  residence,  pass  in  review  every  sncees- 
sive  gradation  among  the  different  danes  of  society  in 
Berlin.**  During  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  especially  (a 
holidays,  it  is  filled  with  crowds  of  well-dressed  oomfixrtaUs- 
looking  people,  streaming  merrily  along  in  both  direetkni^ 
or  with  an  ice  in  their  hands»  sheltering  'them^olves  ikoa 
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the  hett,  on  the  benofaei  wbich  «re  ranged  Rlong  beneBth 
the  ibade  of  the  lime-treei.  "Now  and  then,"  lays  i 
Triltr  ae  hava  miready  quoted,  "  the  king  comet  lounging 
up  tfae  alley,  attended,  if  attended  at  all,  br  a  lingle 
HTVant,  in  a  very  aober  livery,  his  handa  behind  hif  back, 
ind  hji  eyei  commonly  tum«l  tovards  the  ground,  enjoy- 
ing the  shade  with  ai  much  plain-heartedneia  u  the 
netneit  of  hia  lubjecta.  The  loungen  rise  from  their 
benchei  as  be  passes ;  the  gentlemen  take  off  tbeir  hats ; 
ihe  Isdies  make  their  best  curtcey.  The  king  has  a  nod  or 
I  imile  Tor  everybody,  and  passes  on  in  the  veil-grounded 
umnnce,  that  every  one  he  tees  would  shed  his  blood  for 
him  to-morrow." 

SQITASBa. 

Biuiir  lias  many  squares,  not  yery  extensive  indeed,  hot 
ofttn  iurnnind«d  by  One  buildings.  The  want  of  all  oma- 
nent.  however,  generally  reduces  them  to  mere  vacant 
amu;  Ikey  seldom  present  anything  but  a  dead  surftce 
nf  loMe  parched  sand,  without  pavement,  turf,  or  shrub- 
^,  and  dw  only  decoration  of  which  they  can  ever  boait, 
it  a  nnr  of  stunted  trees.  "  Wilhelmtplat»"  says  Mr. 
Roisell,  "  the  finest  oT  Ibem  all,  the  abode  only  of  princes 
ud  peers,  plunges  you  at  once  ancle-deep  in  sand."  This 
■qnare  is  decorated  with  statues  of  Sve  heroes  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  Scbwerin,  WinterTeld,  Seidliti,  Keith,  and 
Zinhen;  the  first  four  were  erected  by  Frederick  the 
Gnat,  the  last  by  Frederick  William  II.       . 

The  Gendarmes  Flats,  on  the  New  Market,  ii  another 
nmarkahle  square.  The  chief  buildings  which  it  con- 
Iiins  are  the  two  churches  and  the  new  theatre.  The 
lamer  ue  both  handsome,  somewhat  resembling  each 
olher  in  their  porticoes  and  steeples;  but  that  which  is 
niiKt  imposing  is  said,  by  Dr.  Granville,  to  be  the  "  French 
church,"  as  it  is  called,  or  the  one  belonging  to  the  French 
wrrice.  The  porticoes  are  said  to  be  almost  large  enough 
to  conceal  the  churches  themselves.  "  I  hesitated,"  lays 
Hr,  Hodgskin,  "  to  mount  one  of  these  elegant  flights  of 
■lept,  thinking  it  would  only  lead  to  a  sanctuary ;  I  did, 
Werer,  and  found  that  it  was  little  better  then  a  reccp- 
l*defor  dirt;  the  other  was  appropriated  as  an  ol&ce  to 
llut  part  of  the  police  which  looks  after  vagrants  and 
beggars."  Our  reade/i  will  perceive  a  representation  of 
thig  church  in  our  view  of  the  square ;  we  shall  speak  of 
it  more  particularly  afterwards. 

THE  ROTAI.  PAUCS. 

Tn  edifice  which  goes  by  this  name,  is  situated  in  the 
(jnuter  of  Old  Cologne:  we  have  alluded  to  its  foundation 
sltndy,  in  speaking  of  the  growth  of  the  city.  It  is  an 
ebkng  building,  tha  longest  side  of  which  is  460  feet  in 


length;  having  been  erected  at  different  periods,  it  is 
neither  regular  in  plan,  nor  in  the  style  of  its  architecture. 
The  buildmg  is  lofty,  consisting  of  two  principal  stories 
and  an  attic,  besides  the  basement;  it  has  fbur  large  courts 
withiu,  and  is  said  to  contain  900  apartments.  Dr.  Qran- 
ville  st^a  that  this  palace  fbrms  an  imposing  and  striking 
object,  from  its  massive  and  colossal  dimensions.  Mr.  Rug- 
sell  thinks  that  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  huge 
site,  and  its  splendid  lumiture.  The  interior  is,  indeed, 
very  magnificent, — all,  with  the  exception  of  the  simple 
apartment  of  Frederick  himself,  is  as  gorgeous  as  royalty 
could  make  it.  According  to  Dr.  Granville,  the  most 
favourable  point  of  view  for  this  ediSce,  is  from  the  quay, 
a  little  below  the  Langen  Briicke;  in  which  not  onlj'sretwo 
whole  tides  of  the  building  perceived  at  the  same  time,  but 
tfae  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  Willism,  (which  we 
have  already  described,)  standing  on  a  projecting  arch  of 
the  bridge,  is  brought  into  the  view,  "  adding  considerably 
to  the  grandeur  and  striking  effect  of  the  wh^e."  Though 
this  building  is  termed  the  Royal  Palace,  it  is  not  the  usual 
residence  of  the  king;  he  lives  generally  in  a  much  more 
modest-looking  house  in  the  Linden -street,  and  assigns  the 
great  palaoe  to  the  beir  spparent  and  his  uncle. 

Among  the  apartments  of  the  interior  there  are  two 
deserving  notice ;  the  one  is  the  While  Hall,  which  in  90 
feet  long,  50  feet  in  width,  and  40  in  height ;  it  is  deco- 
rated with  statues  of  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg,  and 
serves  as  the  room  in  which  are  held  Ihe  festivals  given  by 
the  court  on  great  occasions,  particularly  on  the  marriage 
of  any  member  of  the  royal  family.  The  other  is  the 
Knights'  Hall,  so  called  from  having  been  used  by  Fre- 
derick the  First  for  the  installation  of  knights.  This  room 
is  splendidly  decorated,  and  contains  a  superb  throne.  The 
great  library  is  also  preserved  in  this  palace,  with  collections 
of  natural  history  and  the  mechanical  arts.  The  picture- 
gallery,  about  200  feet  in  length,  contains  nearly  300 
paintings,  mostly  belonging  to  the  Flemish  and  German 
schools. 


Thx  churchei  of  Berlin  are  about  thirty  in  number;  nam 
of  them  are  particularly  remarkable  for  arcbitectura) 
merit.  There  is  a  church  of  St.  Hedewige,  which 
is  built  upon  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome;  it  was 
erected  between  the  years  1747  and  1799.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Beriin. — the  greater  part 
belonging  to  the  Lutheran  persuasion ;  many  years  elapsed 
after  the  period  of  its  erection,  before  the  interior  was 
finished.  The  church  of  Saint  Mary  is  said  to  have  stood 
since  the  thirteenth  century;  it  is  remarkable  for  a  fine 
marble  pulpit  of  exquisite  workmanship,    Tlietower  of  thb 
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church,  which  was  erected  between  the  yean  1663  and 
1666,  is  the  loftiest  in  Berlin;  its  height  is  between  290 
and  300  feet.  The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is,  perhaps,  the 
oldest  in  Berlin,  having  been  in  existence  in  1202;  it  is 
also  remarkable  for  its  tower,  and  for  the  ancient  monu- 
ments which  it  contains. 

The  French  church,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
generally,  is  one  of  five  which  exist  in  Berlin  for  the  use 
of  the  French  protestants  in  that  city,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
••  the  French  colony."  So  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
the  subjects  of  France  settled  in  Berlin,  where  they  then 
possessed  a  church  of  their  own,  and  enjoyed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion ;  but  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  they  resorted  thither  by  thousands, 
to  escape  the  cruel  persecutions  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
Several  privileges  were  granted  to  them,  and  in  the  year 
1747,  their  number  was  estimated  at  7193;  it  is  now 
upwards  of  1 5,000. 

The  church  represented  in  our  engraving  was  built  in 
the  year  1705;  its  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  having 
three  sides  ornamented  with  Corinthian  columns.  The 
portico  attached  to  the  principal  front  consists  of  six  pillars 
of  the  same  order;  under  it  is  the  great  entrance,  with  two 
niches  on  cither  side,  containing  the  colossal  statues  of 
four  apostles,  above  which  are  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  The  pediment, 
which  is  larp:e,  rests  on  an  unadorned  frieze  and  cornice, 
**  and  is  in  keeping,"  says  Dr.  Granville,  *'  with  the  rest  of 
the  elevation;"'  it  is  decorated  with  statues  referring  to 
scriptural  subjects.  Immediately  behind  it  is  the  square  base 
which  forms  the  commencement  of  the  tower,  and  which 
is  also  decorated  with  statues  of  the  Evangelists.  Above 
this  is  a  circular  Corinthian  colonnade,  surmounted  by  a 
balustrade;  and  higher  still  is  the  dome  itself,  crowned 
with  an  allegorical  figure  of  religion,  of  colossal  size,  and 
formed  of  bronze  richly  gilt.  The  height  of  this  dome  and 
tower,  which  were  only  completed  in  the  year  1785,  is  230 
feet  including  the  statue.  "  For  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  exterior,"  says  Dr.  Granville,  "  this  noble  elevation  is 
far  superior  to  any  of  the  modern  churches  lately  erected  in 
London." 

The  church  of  the  garrison,  which  is  situated  in  the  Berlin 
quarter,  was  built  by  the  king  Frederick  William  the  First 
in  the  year  1722,  in  the  room  of  the  smaller  edifice  origi- 
nally built  by  his  predecessor  King  Frederick  the  First  in 
1701,  and  afterwards  destroyed  in  1720.  The  nave  of  this 
church  was  at  one  time  decorated  with  a  number  of  banners 
and  trophies,  captured  by  the  Prussians  in  the  wars  of 
Silesia,  but  in  1806,  after  the  entry  of  the  French  into 
Berlin,  all  of  them  were  sent  off  to  Paris.  For  eight  years 
they  continued  to  adorn  the  church  of  the  Invalides  in  that 
city;  they  were  then  destroyed  on  the  first  invasion  of 
France  by  the  allies,  "  in  order,"  says  Make  Brun,  "  that 
their  armies  might  not  carry  off  the  fruits  of  a  conquest 
dearly  bought  with  the  blood  of  France."  The  organ  of 
this  church  used  to  be  celebrated. 

OTHER   PUBLIC   BUILDINGS. 

At  the  head  of  the  other  public  buildings  of  Berlin,  may 
be  placed  the  splendid  museum  which  has  been  recently 
erected  in  the  gardens,  at  the  back  of  the  Royal  Palace. 
The  front  of  this  magnificent  edifice  is  280  feet  in  length ; 
a  noble  portico  of  eighteen  Ionic  columns  extends  along 
the  whole  of  it,  and  is  approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps. 
Above  the  portico,  is  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  building, 
rising  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  ornamented  at  each  of 
the  corners  with  a  group  of  man  and  horse,  something 
similar  to  the  famous  statues  in  the  Monte  Cavallo  at  Rome. 
This  building  rests  entirely  on  piles,  the  soil  being  too 
swampy  to  afjford  a  firm  foundation.  The  interior  is  rich  in 
treasures  of  art,  containing  selected  portions  of  the  several 
collections  previously  preserved  in  the  different  royal 
palaces  of  Berlin  and  Potsdam.  The  picture-gallery  is 
very  fine,  as  are  also  the  collections  of  ancient  sciSpture, — 
coins,  medals,  cameos,  mosaics,  and  other  articles  of  rarity 
and  value.  This  museum  is  a  recent  erection,  havingr  only 
been  completed  in  1829. 

The  arsenal  of  Berlin  is  a  very  handsome  building; 
Malte  Brun  calls  it  the  finest  after  the  palace,  and  Mr. 
Russell  gives  it  the  very  first  rank,— even  above  that, 
"  Though  it  has  neither  porticoes  nor  pillars,'*  it  is,  he  says, 
'*  the  finest  building  in  Berlin ;  the  extent  and  simpHcity  of 
its  fronts  are  majestic,  and  its  military  trophies,  and  em- 
blematical groups,  display  a  great  dead  of  good  workman- 


ship." The  building  stands  by  itself  in  the  form  of  a  square 
having  each  of  its  faces  nearly  300  feet  in  length;  it  was 
founded  in  1695,  by  the  Elector  Frederick  the  Third,  after- 
wards King  Frederick  the  First.  It  consists  of  only  two 
stories,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a  balus- 
trade ;  the  lower  story  is  in  the  rustic  style,  and  over  the 
key-stone  of  each  of  its  arched  windows,  is  a  bronze  helmet 
The  chief  entrance  is  ornamented  with  four  allegorical 
statues,  representing  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Mechanics,  and 
Pyrotechny, — the  work,  wo  are  very  needlessly  told,  of  an 
inferior  sculptor, — a  French  artist.  There  is  a  little  portico 
over  this  entry,  presenting  a  bronze  portrait  of  the  King 
Frederick  the  First, — and  a  bas-relief  of  the  God  of  War. 
reposing  on  military  emblems,  and  surrounded  by  chained 
slaves.  These,  and  other  equally  significant  decorations, 
announce  with  sufficient  clearness  the  character  andusesof 
the  building;  but  all  possibility  of  doubt  is  removed  by  the 
string  of  half-buried  cannons,  which  are  stuck  at  short 
intervals  all  round  its  four  sides,  to  form  a  support  like  so 
many  posts  to  an  iron  chain.  The  interior  is  well  supplied; 
the  basement  story  contains  the  great  guns,  mortars,  how- 
itzers, and  all  their  necessary  accompaniments,  while  the 
rooms  on  the  unper  floor  are  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  muskets,  and  small  arms, — sabres,  swords,  bayonets,  &c. 
There  were  at  one  time  some  specimens  of  ancient  armoar, 
and  trophies  of  early  \ictories  gained  by  the  Prussians; 
but  the  Russians  destroyed  them  all  in  1760,  or  earned 
them  away.  Malte  Brun  says  that  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  arsenal  in  Europe,  as  it  can  contain  arms  aud  am- 
munition for  an  army  of  200,000  men. 

Not  far  from  the  arsenal  is  a  colossal  statue  of  BIticber, 
placed  on  a  pedestal,  bearing  on  its  fh)nt  the  inscnption,— 
"  Frederick  William  III.  to  Field-Marshal  Prince  Bliicher 
of  Wahlstadt,  in  the  year  1826."  It  was  erected  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  amidst  the  enlha- 
siastic  applause  of  the  whole  population  of  Beriin :  for  that 
marshal  was  the  greatest  military  favourite  of  the  Prussians 
since  their  Great  King.  '*They  seldom  gave  him  any 
other  name,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  *'  than  *  Marshal  Forward,' 
and  love  to  place  him  and  Guiesenau  in  the  same  relatimi 
to  each  other  in  which  the  Romans  set  Fabius  and  Mar- 
cellus."  The  figure  is  eleven  feet  in  height ;  and  the  old 
veteran  is  represented  in  the  act  of  pressing  bis  left  foot  oo 
a  dismounted  cannon,  and  grasping  a  sabre  in  his  rigbt 
hand.  The  work  is  spoken  of  very  highly;  its  design, 
says  Dr.  Granville,  is  chaste,  and  generally  connect.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  most  famous  German  sculptor  of  late  yean, 
Ranch,  who  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  improve- 
ments which  he  has  introduced  upon  the  style  of  his 
predecessors,  in  the  drapery  of  his  figures.  In  the  present 
instance,  by  the  skilful  disposition  of  a  military  cloak 
thrown  over  the  shoulder,  he  has  avoided  the  necessity 
which  encumbered  previous  artists,  of  copying  with  ten- 
pulous  fidelity,  the  hussar-jackets,  the  Prussian  pantaloons, 
the  Hessian  boots,  and  all  the  other  multifarious  trappings 
of  the  military  uniform,  in  which  the  living  heroes  whom 
their  art  was  to  commemorate  were  usually  decked. 

We  may  here  speak  of  the  military  monument  which  is 
erected  without  the  walls  of  Berlin,  at  the  distance  of  aboat 
half  a  mile  from  the  Halle-Gate ;  it  was  raised  by  the  king 
in  1820,  to  commemorate  the  exertions  of  his  people  ia  the 
triumphant  campaigns  which  terminated  the  late  war.  It 
is  a  Gothic  structure  of  iron,  resting  upon  a  terrace,  which 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  oountxT; 
and  it  contains  twelve  chapels,  or  recesses,  which  are  con- 
secrated to  the  memory  of  the  twelve  principal  battlei 
of  the  campaigns  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815; — ^those  of  the 
**  Liberation  War,'*  as  it  is  commonly  called.  The  inscrip- 
tion placed  upon  this  monument  is  to  the  following  effect; 
*'  The  sovereign  to  his  people,  who,  at  his  summons,  mag- 
nanimously poured  forth  their  blood  and  treasure  for  their 
country.  In  memory  of  the  fallen — in  gratitude  to  the 
living — as  an  excitement  to  every  future  generation." 

UNIVEIISITY,  &C, 

The  University  of  Berlin  was  founded  in  the  year  181«» 
principally  at  the  instance  of  Professor  Wdff,  the  veU- 
known  philologist.  This  learned  person  formeriy  filled  t 
chair  in  the  University  of  Halle;  and  when  flonaparte 
suppressed  that  establishment  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  the 
professor  repaired  at  once  to  Berlin,  intent  upon  establishing 
a  new  university  in  the  capital.  The  king  iafoured  ^ 
proposal,  **  but  Stein/*  says  Mr.  Russell,  **  who  was  then 
minister,  could  not  reconcile  his  ideas  of  academical  traa- 
quilUty  with  the  bustle  and  p)pasares  of  a  laige  eapitai; 
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and  with  his  customary  violence,  at  once  pronounced  the 
scheme  to  he  mere  madness.'*  Humboldt  and  Miiller,  the 
vell-known  historians,  warmly  supported  it,  and  the  mi- 
nister then  proposed  Potsdam,  asking  Wolff  to  go  there. 
••  With  all  my  heart,'*  was  the  reply,  "  if  you  promise  to 
send  us  your  libraries,  your  museums,  and  above  all,  your 
botanic  garden."  It  was,  indeed,  the  possession  of  these 
treasures — which  could  not  have  been  collected  elsewhere, 
but  in  the  lapse  of  years  and  at  a  ereat  cost — that  rendered 
Berlin  so  desirable.  Stein  yielded  at  last,  and  entered 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  the  design  with  as  much 
ardour,  as  he  beiore  displayed  in  opposing  it ;  the  king 
bestowed  funds  and  a  palace  with  great  liberality, — ^profes- 
sors of  the  highest  learning  and  reputation  were  quickly 
found — and  the  new  institution  started  into  active  life,  with 
advantages  seldom  equalled.  It  was.  indeed,  as  is  observed 
by  a  writer  we  have  already  quoted,  the  first  experiment 
of  setting  down  a  crowd  of  wild  German  academicians  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  capital ;  but  the  consequences  have 
fully  justified  the  sagacity  of  those  who  recommended  it. 
The  students,  instead  of  being  more  disorderly  than  Ger- 
man students  usually  are,  exhibit  less  unrulincss  than  else- 
where ;  however  much  they  may  be  inclined  to  tyrannize, 
afYer  the  fashion  prevailing  in  towns  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  presence  of  the  University,  and  are  wholly 
dependent  upon  it,  they  feel  that  in  a  large  capital  they 
are  but  "  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean," — not  sufficiently  nurae- 
Tous,  in  reference  to  the  population,  to  be  personages  of 
importance. 

At  present,  the  University  of  Berlin, — "the  Univer- 
sity of  Frederick  William,"  as  it  is  called— is  one  of 
the  first  on  the  continent;  in  one  department  of 
learning — philology — it  is  perhaps  unrivalled,  and  as 
a  me<lical  school,  Dr.  Granville  thinks  it  probably  the 
first  in  Germany,  though  some  may  consider  Gottingen 
as  disputing  with  it  the  palm  of  pre-eminence.  The 
number  of  professors  and  teachers  is  between  120  and 
130;  in  the  year  1826,  the  number  of  students  was  1642, 
including  nearly  400  foreigncrs,*-and  in  1829  it  was  1705. 
A  slight  increase  has  since  taken  place.  The  juridical 
iaculty  is  that  which  is  attended  by  the  greatest  number  of 
students;  the  same  circumstance  has  been  already  noticed 
as  occurring  at  Guttingen*.  In  connexion  with  the  uni- 
versity, are  several  establishments  affording  great  ad- 
vantages in  the  pursuit  of  learning;  we  may  particularize 
an  obser%'atory,  a  botanical  garden, — anatomical  museum, — 
a  zoological  museum,  containing  in  the  department  of 
ornithology,  7000  individual  birds,  of  which  500  are  distinct 
species, — a  collection  of  minerals, — one  of  surgical  instru- 
ments,— a  clinical  institution,  and  a  lying-in  hospital. 

Berlin  contains  also  the  royal  library,  which  occupies  a 
portion  of  the  Royal  Palace ;  it  comprises  upwards  of  1 60,000 
volumes.  Its  scientific  societies  are  numerous;  there  is 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Mechanical  Sciences,  and  Architecture, — societies  of 
natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  geography,  horticulture, 
and  various  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

PUBLIC  WALKS. 

BsRLiif  has  several  public  walks  or  gardens;  neither  labour 
nor  money  has  been  spared,  to  convert  the  parched  levels 
of  its  sandy  environs,  into  something  "  which  apes  park  and 
forest,"  by  planting  trees,  and  making  straight  walks  among 
them.  The  Lust-Garten,  or  Royal  Ganlen,  is  at  the  back 
of  the  palace,  occupying  a  large  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
town;  the  recently-erected  museum,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above,  stands  at  one  end  of  it  exactly  opposite  to 
tne  palace  at  the  other.  There  is  a  statue  of  Prince 
Leopold  of  Anhalt  Dessau,  which  was  erected  by  the  present 
king  opposite  the  palace.  An  alley  of  poplars  ana  chest- 
nuts runs  round  Uie  whole  '*  garden ;"  and  the  space  which 
they  enclose  is  used  daily  for  military  parades. 

The  Thier  Oarienis  an  extensive  plantation,  immediately 
outside  of  the  Brandenburg;  it  is  laid  out  in  parterres  and 
shrubberries,  "  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  English  park," 
says  Dr.  Granville,  "but  wants  its  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
and  fine  trees.  It  commences  immediately  outside  of  the 
gate,  without  the  intervention  of  suburbs;  from  between 
ttie  Doric  columns  of  the  portal,  you  at  once  enter  the  wood, 
where  carriages  and  pedestrians  toil  along  in  the  same  deep 
sand,  fbr  the  walks  are  not  even  gravelled."  The  northern 
boundary  of  this  park  opens  upon  the  Spree ;  and  the  portion 
of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  is  *'  the  Vauxhall  of 
Berlin.**  '*  The  bank,**  says  Mr.  Russell,  "  is  lined  with 
*  Set  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  242. 


coffee-houses,  rustic-benches  and  tables  are  fixed  beneath 
the  shade  of  umbrageous  hmes  and  elms;  beer,  coffee,  and 
tobacco,  are  the  sources  of  enjoyment;  crowds  of  pipes, 
ready  to  be  stopped,  are  piled  up  hke  stands  of  arms. 
Numerous  itinerant  venders  wander  from  room  to  room 
and  tree  to  tree,  displaying  seductive  layers  of  segars  from 
the  genuine  Havannah  down  to  the  homely  Hanoverian  or 
Bavarian.**  On  the  southern  boundary  of  the  park  are  a 
number  of  small  villas,  the  summer  residences  of  the 
higher  class  of  citizens. 

The  gardens  of  Charlottenburg  are  the  grounds  attached 
to  the  palace  of  that  name,  which  stands  about  two  miles 
from  Beriin;  they  are  better  laid  out  than  the  Thier  Garten, 
and  are  much  resorted  to  on  holidays.  The  palace  itself  is 
a  huge  building;  it  was  built  between  1696  and  1699,  by 
the  wife  of  the  Elector  Frederick  the  Second.  It  was  en- 
larged at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  by  King 
Frederick  the  First,  who  gave  it  its  present  appellation 
after  his  Queen.  Frederick  the  Great  deposited  in  this 
palace  the  collection  of  ancient  statues  which  he  purchased 
of  Cardinal  Polignac;  and  in  the  year  1760,  when  the 
united  armies  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Saxony  ventured  to 
march  to  Berlin,  while  the  king  was  facing  other  enemies 
in  another  province,  the  Saxons,  who  took  possession  of 
Charlottenburg,  broke  the  statues  in  pieces,  in  revenge  for 
the  bombardment  of  Dresden,  and  continued  pounding  tho 
very  limbs  into  powder  "  till  the  terrific  intelligence  that 
Frederick  with  his  little  army  was  in  full  march  from 
Silesia,  left  Austrians,  Russians,  and  Saxons,  no  other 
object  of  emulation  except  who  should  most  readily  get  out 
of  his  way."  Frederick  was  hij^lily  grieved  at  the  loss  of 
his  statues ;  "  the  monsters !"  Tie  cried,  "  but  how  could 
they  know  the  value  of  such  things!  we  must  forgive 
them  !*'  a  resolution  not  so  generously  kept  as  taken. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  garden  of  Charlotten- 
burg is  a  small  Doric  temple  lurking  in  a  retired  corner 
beneath  **  the  melancholy  shade  of  cypresses  and  weeping 
willows."  It  is  the  tomb  and  monument  of  Louisa  the 
late  Queen  of  Prussia,  who  died  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  weighed  down  by  grief  at  the  degradation  of  her 
husband's  kingdom;  the  [Prussians  idolized  her,  and  long 
afterwards  bestowed  on  Buonaparte  their  enthusiastic 
execrations  for  the  unfeeling  insolence  with  whi(rh  they 
assert  him  to  have  treated  her,  when  she  went  to  Tilsit  in 
the  hope  of  softening  the  conqueror.  The  monument  is 
plain  on  the  outside,  and  within  there  is  little  attempt  at 
splendour  of  decoration;  on  an  elevated  portion  of  the  floor 
is  a  full-length  statue  of  Louisa,  reclining  on  a  sarcophagus. 
This  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  best  statue  in  Berlin. 

MANUFACTURES   AND   COMMERCE. 

The  manufactures  of  Berlin  are  very  important,  and  of  a 
miscellaneous  character;  few  branches  of  industry,  as 
Malte  Brun  observes,  are  wholly  neglected ;  and  able  work- 
men are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  department.  That  of 
woollen  is  carried  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  manufac- 
turers are  supplied  with  Heeces  of  the  finest  quality,  from 
the  Spanish  breed  of  sheep  in  Silesia,  and  their  best  cloths, 
their  kerseymeres,  &c.,  are,  according  to  Bishop  James, 
equal  in  appearance  to  those  of  England,  though  by  no 
means  in  texture  and  durability.  This  branch  of^industry 
was  first  established  in  Berlin  by  Frederick  William  the 
First,  who  strove  to  foster  it  by  forbidding  the  exportation 
of  wool,  and  by  extending  encouragement  to  native  and 
foreign  workmen.  The  Royal  Manufactury  was  established 
in  1714,  for  the  purpose  of  iurnishing  clothmg  for  the  army. 
As  it  soon  came  to  produce  more  than  was  needed  for  (his 
object,  the  surplus  was  sold  to  the  private  traders.  The 
manufacture  of  silk  owes  its  existence  to  the  same  monarch, 
who  issued  an  edict  in  1716,  li\joining  all  classes  of  his 
subjects  to  aid  in  promoting  its  advancement.  The  ram- 
parts of  the  city  were  soon  planted  with  mulberry-trees  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  or  rather  of 
its  rector,  John  Leonard  Frisch,  upon  whose  suggestion, 
also,  the  cemeteries  throughout  the  country  were  turned  to 
a  similar  account ;  and  at^ast,  he  himself  founded  a  large 
plantation  in  the  suburb  of  Spandau.  The  first  manufiiu;- 
tory  was  established  about  1730,  by  a  French  refugee ;  in 
1755  there  were  443  machines  at  work ;  in  1799,  the  num- 
ber had  risen  to  2788,  with  5085  workmen. 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  of  somewhat  later  date  than 
the  silk  or  woollen,  having  originated  in  the  reign  of 
Frederick  the  Great ;  under  him,  too,  the  art  of  printing  on 
cotton  was  first  practised.  At  present,  both  these  branches 
of  industry  afford  employment  to  many  individuals.     In 
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the  vmking  of  italil  and  silver,  the  artiMns  of  Berlin  hsTe 
attained  great  skill,  ai  also  in  tho  making  of  watches,  of 
gloves,  carriages,  ond  in  the  preparation  of  leather,  pun- 

EDwder,  and  the  colour  known  by  the  name  of  Pnissian- 
lue.  But  the  two  manufactures  for  which  they  arc  most 
remarkable,  are  those  of  porcelain  and  cast-iron  ware. 

The  porcelain  of  Berlin  is  very  celebrated;  "  it  rivals 
that  of  Saxony,"  says  Malte  Brun.  Bishop  James  states 
it  to  be  infinitely  superior  in  beauty  to  any  which  lie  had 
Men,  the  eolouti  being  dark  and  harmonious,  the  forms 
elegant  and  classical;  jct,  aecordinfr  to  Dr.  Granville, 
although  the  Prussian  artists  excel  those  of  Paris  Bn<l 
Dreaden  in  the  llowcr painting,  their  lamlscnpc  productions 
are  not  so  good  as  those  to  he  foucid  on  (he  Warnickshire 
china.  There  is  a  "  Royal  Manufariory"  of  porcelain  in 
tho  Friedrichstadl  quarter;  it  originated  in  the  year  176a, 
under  Ftaderick  thu  Great,  having  been  for  a  few  year* 
previously  in  the  hands  of  a  private  individual.  The 
establishment  is  a  very  ciLtciisivo  one,  and  is  ftirnishcd 
with  a  steam-engine,  which  seta  in  motion  the  machinery 
required  in  the  preparation  uf  the  materials.  Frederick 
was  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  which  he  em- 
ployed to  ptomolc  this  manufaelurc.  During  tho  conquest 
vl'  Suxony  ho  is  said  to  havo  forcibly  carried  off  several 
of  the  best  workmen  from  the  Great  Porcelain  Manufactory 
nt  Alci^scn,  a  town  about  twelve  miles  from  Dresden,  and 
taken  them  to  Berlin,  to  promote  ilie  success  of  his  in- 
tended establishment  in  that  city.  The  Hint  and  clay  used 
ill  Berlin  are  derived  from  the  valley  of  Galach  above 
Ilaussach,  in  Wirtemberg;  or,  according  to  other  alate- 
ments,  the  clay  is  from  Banstiidt,  near  Halle,  and  the  flint 
from  quartz  Ibund  at  Lonunti  in  Silesia.  Upwards  of  50Q 
workmen  are  employed  in  this  Royal  Manufactory. 

The  monufacture  of  cast-iron  ware  is  of  comparatively 
recent  growth  in  Berlin;  and  the  perfection  which  it  has 
now  reached,  eapecially  in  the  fabrication  of  small  articles, 
such  as  trinkets  and  female  ornaments,  is  truly  astonishing. 
"  Poilraita,  garlands  of  llowers,  urns,  nay,  even  lockets 
and  necklaces,  are  cast  here,"  says  Dr.  Neale,  "  with  as 
much  precision  as  gold,  silver,  or  bronie  ornaments."  For 
beauty  of  workmanship  these  cast-iron  wares  are  compared 
by  Dr.  Granville  to  the  silver  fllagrae  work  of  the  Chinese, 
or  the  Venetian  and  Maltese  chains.  Their  cheapness  is 
remarkable  too;  for  the  sum  of  twenty-one  rix-thalen,  or 
three  pounds  sterling,  a  lady  may  furnish  herself  with  two 
handsome  chains  and  crosses,  a  pair  of  bracelets,  a  pair  of 
Mi-rings,  and  a  brooch,  of  a  very  superior  description.  Nor 


is  the  skill  of  the  Berlin  artisans  coD&ned  to  the  pndnetuB 
of  these  small  wares.  Vfe  have  spoken  of  the  large  Gothic 
monument  which  has  been  erectea  about  half  «  mile  liem 
the  walls  of  the  capital  to  commemorate  the  exertions  <^  bii 
people  in  tlie  triumphant  campaigns  which  terminated  lbs 
late  war;  this,  with  its  statues  and  decorations,  is  wholly  of 
cust-iion.  Tlie  iron  bridges  of  Beriin  are  another  proof  of 
their  ability.  There  is  one  leading  accross  the  Spree  to  the 
Oraoienburg  suburb,  which  weighs  four  hundred  tons,  sod 
is  wholly  of  cast-iron;  it  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in 
length.  The  material  used  in  the  &nnderies  of  the  city  ii 
derived  from  the  famous  mines  of  Jamowiti,  in  Dppv 
Silesia,  and  is  brought  down  thence  by  the  canal  wnidi 
joins  the  Oder  and  the  Spree. 

Tho  Great  Foundery  of  Berlin  is  situated  without  Ihs 
walls,  in  the  suburb  of  Nouvojgtland,  at  a  short  distsncs 
from  the  Oranienburg  Gate;  it  supplies  cast-iron  maaii- 
mcnts  to  all  Germany.  In  this  establishment  medallioDi 
after  the  antique,  cameos,  and  intaglios,  are  cast  with  grnt 
precision;  copies  in  relief  of  celebrated  pictures  are  alto 
mode.  "  I  saw  the  Last  Supper  of  Da  Vinci."  tayi  Hr. 
Russell,  "  cast  in  a  space  of  about  six  inches  by  bat,  with  i 
neatness  and  precision  which  could  not  have  been  expected 
from  such  materials  and  on  so  small  a  scale.  Lai^rbuiU 
arc  uxcellently  well  done;  the  favourite  ones  are  those  of 
tho  late  Queen  and  Bliicher.  for  every  PnOsian  «iU 
sacrifice  a  good  deal  to  possess  a  memorial  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  The  director  seemed  to  entertain  Utila 
doubts  that  in  a  few  years  the  Prussians  would  leave  tU 
Europe,  except  ourselves,  fkr  behind  them  in  omameDUl 
iron-work."  The  same  gentleman  adds  that  the  diieclon 
of  the  foundery  bad  even  ventured  to  make  a  stsam-engiiK 
for  the  purpose  of  blowing  their  beUows ;  thej  bad  suc- 
ceeded in  constructing  one  which  would  woi^  but  at  i 
greater  cost  than  one  orderod  from  this  countrj. 

Berlin  is  a  place  of  considerable  importane*  in  a  eom- 
mercial  point  of  view.     We  have  alrndf  spoken  of  lb* 


side,  and  the  German  Ocean  upon  the  other-  Tbm  v 
several  commercial  companies  in  this  city,  moat  of  whicB 
were  established  inthelut  century,  and  in  thvnin  of  tin 
Great  Frederick;  there  is  also  an  exehang*  at  wliiehiha 
merchants  assemble  every  day,  as  in  otUr  dtiM.  Tbe 
Royal  Bank,  and  an  Assurance  Company,  both  of  wUA 


for  Ml 


founded  in  the  same  year,  and  the  Hoyal  Compsiir 
Commerce  are  the  ohief  public  m 
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MOHAMMED  ALI,  PACHA  OF  EGYPT. 
The  history  of  individuals  is  of  all  historiea  the 
most  valuable,  for  experience  is  the  guide  of  life  | 
and  of  all  the  histories  of  individuals,  those  are  the 
most  valuable  which  exhibit  them  forcing  their  way 
to  distinction  by  the  higher  powers  of  our  being, 
for  they  add  encouragement  to  experience.  Tlie  first 
honours  are  due  to  eminent  learning  and  exemplary 
virtue;  but  man  is  the  better  for  every  triumph  of 
mind.  Even  the  ruder  faculties  of  courage  and 
promptitude,  mistaken  perseverance,  and  resolute 
sagacity,  possess  a  moral  rank.  The  conquest  of 
great  obstacles  always  leaves  the  conqueror  in  a 
loftier  position,  excites  the  ardent  mind  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  its  nobler  qualities,  and,  by  giving  us  an 
ample  confidence  in  human  resources,  enlarges  and 
invigorates  the  capacities  of  human  nature.  No  ray 
of  public  honour  ever  fell  on  the  head  of  genius, 
without  casting  its  light  into  the  lowest  depths  and 
crevices  of  society.  Great  examples  are  the  pre- 
scribed instruments  by  which  the  character  of  man- 
kind is  recalled  from  time  to  time  to  its  true  eleva- 
tion. The  fame  of  the  philosopher,  the  patriot,  and 
the  hero,  is  the  seed  of  national  glory. 

The  life  of  the  present  Pacha  of  Egypt  is  among 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  distinction 
which  may  be  attained  by  a  strong  original  determi^ 
nation  of  mind.  The  habits  of  Islamism  place  him 
out  of  the  pale,  as  an  example  of  morals  ;  his  career 
exhibits  a  superiority  to  prejudice,  a  seal  for  national 
improvement,  and  a  respect  for  civilized  polity,  which 
make  him  a  phenomenon  among  his  countrymen. 
A  Mohammedan  without  snperstitioiii  a  Turk  withoat 
ferocity,  an  Oriental  adopting  the  artt^  the  tcitncaj 
and  the  civiUzation  oi  Enropei  ifl  at  once  a  philo- 
sopher, a  patriot,  and  a  hero|  a  reproaeh  to  hit 
race,  and  an  honour  to  his  age* 

Mohammed  Ali  was  bom  in  the  year  1769|  A  year 
made  memorable  by  the  buths  ot  Napoleon  and 
Wellington.  He  was  the  aoti  of  a  Roameliotei  and 
bom  in  Roumelia.  The  early  part  of  hie  life  waa 
spent  in  the  ntoal  purtnita  of  the  yotifig  Mosletn. 
He  hunted,  became  expert  in  the  management  of  the 
horse  and  the  use  of  armS|  and  on  being  employed 
in  the  service  of  one  of  the  offlceri  of  the  diatricti 
exhibited  traits  of  intelligence  and  activity,  which 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  his  superior. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Turk«  that 
with  a  contempt  of  commerce  he  unitei  a  resistleaa 
passion  for  gain.  The  soldier  became  a  seller  of 
tobacco,  and  marrying  an  opulent  widow,  seemed  to 
be  fixed  in  his  reluctant  trade  for  life.  But  the 
French  invasion  of  Egypt  changed  his  destiny,  and 
led  this  brave  and  extraordinary  man  to  the  spot  on 
which  he  was  to  achieve  such  eminence.  Joining  the 
Turkish  army  with  the  Roumeliote  contingent,  he 
signalized  himself  so  much  at  the  head  of  a  small 
corps,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  by  whom  he  w^  especially  honoured,  confirmed 
in  his  rank  of  colonel,  and  transferred  to  tne  service 
of  the  governor  of  Egypt. 

On  the  re-conquest  of  "Egypt,  and  capttire  of  the 
French,  a  new  enemy  excited  the  vigilance  of  the 
Pacha,  and  gave  another  opportunity  for  the  distinction 
of  Mohammed.  The  Mamelukes^  who  were  expelled 
by  the  French^  had  returned,  and  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  open  country^  had  shut  up  the  Pacha 
in  Cairo.  Mohammed  was  emplored  to  relieve  the 
viceroy  of  these  formidable  assaifanti.  He  hepm, 
in  the  OrienUl  style,  by  an  attempt  to  ditpe  them  in 
a  negotiation,  but  this  process  advancing  but  tardily, 
his  next  attempt  was  to  quicken  it  by  force  of  arms. 
He  attacked  the  Mameluke  camp  at  night.    The 


enterprise  failed,  the  Mamelukes  were  on  their  guai^; 
and  Mohammed  retumedi  without  hie  prite,  to  ftce 
the  disappointed  and  indignant  Pacha.     No  man  dif- 
sembles  more  profoundly  than  the  Turk.     The  Pacha 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  put  on  hia  shouldeis 
a  pelisse  of  honour  3  but,  in  a  few  days,  he  exhibited 
to  him  an  order  to  leave  Egypt  without  delay.    Mo- 
hammed had  already  felt  his  ground,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  cling  to  Egypt.     He  at  length  obtained 
leave  to   stay  for  two  months,  and   even   a  small 
govemment,  to  occupy  him  until  the  time  was  ex- 
pired. 

To  overpower  the  resistance  of   the    Roumeliote 
troops  in  Cairo,  the  Pacha  ordered  the  advance  of  a 
corps  of  Turkish  cavalry  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aleppo.     The  Roumeliotes  murmured  at  the  affront, 
and  demanded  their  pay,  the  xisual  demand  of  muti- 
neers in  the  Oriental  armies,  and  of  all  demands  the 
most  overwhelming  to  the  Pacha.     Kouni'  .d  Pacha 
had  not  a  dollar  in  his  treasury,  and  his  o  ly  resource 
was  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  cavah  / :  the  Rou- 
meliotes were  now  ferocious,  and  they  wanted  only  a 
leader,  to  storm  the  citadel :  they  soon  found  one. 
Mohammed  Ali  had  continued  a  vigilant  observer  of 
the  growing  discontent,   he  now  came  forward  as  the 
avenger  of  the  wrongs  of  his  countrymen,  marched 
for  Cairo  with  all  who  would  join  him,  seized  the 
gates,   beat  the  Pacha*s  guard,  and  made  himself 
master  of  everything  but  the  person  of  the  Pacha. 
His  arrival  was  popular,  for  the  Turka  had  lived  at 
^ee  quarters^  and  Mohammed  threatened  to  hang 
the  first  man  who  stole  a  loaf  or  a  flask  of  date 
brandy.     Kourahid  again  received  him  with  honour, 
gave  him  a  new  peliaae  and  a  new  government,  and 
invited  him  to  the  feast  of  Inauguration  im  tig  citadeL 
If  he  had  accepted  thia  inviution,  the  firat  day  of 
hia  new  govemment  would  have  been  the  laat    But 
Mohammed  waa  too  familiar  with  Oriental  arte  to 
throw  himself  within  the  talona  of  the  Tmk-  he 
abaoliitely  reftiaed  to  enter  the  dtadel.  and  demanded 
that  the  investiture  should  take  plaoe  fai  the  house  of 
one  of  hia  friends:  he  waa  acoofdili^y  appoiBted 
Pacha  of  Jiddah. 

His  views  eatended  with  hii  detttioiL  Xoonhid 
waa  inactivei  unpopttlarj  plagned  whh  Albamans, 
whom  he  could  neither  discipline  nor  pay,  and  with 
enemies  whom  he  eoold  neither  aubdne  nor  deceive. 
Mohammed  waa  active,  poptdar,  the  favourite  of  the 
Albanians,  and  the  terror  of  the  Mamelukes.  The 
Pachalic  of  Egypt  was  a  tempting  prise  to  the  am- 
bition of  this  gallant  rebel :  a  andden  ery  uoae  in 
Cairo  for  the  depositkin  of  the  Pacha,  and  the  appain^ 
ment  of  Mohammed  in  his  atead.  Partlaanahip  was 
vigorously  applied,  and  whUe  Kourahid  lemalned 
sunk  op  hia  ftofaa,  and  waiting  till  the  finnan  from 
Constantmople  and  the  lightning  from  heaven  shoald 
extinguish  the  mutineer,  a  divan  waa  suddenly 
aasembled,  which  proclaimed  Mohammed  Ali,  P*dia 
of  Egypt  The  Pacha  waa  doubly  indignant,  dechtted 
the  whole  divan  rebela  and  traitors,  aa  well  as  his  ritaL 
But  he  had  neither  troopa  nor  motieys  hia  rival  liad 
both.  The  Pacha  ahnt  himaelf  tip  in  the  citadel: 
Mohammed  advanocd  to  Ita  walla,  and  tieaiegcd  him 
there.  But  tha  mote  elfectlire  siege  was  camedotLia 
the  mean  tim^  at  Conatantlnople*  At  the  end  of  two 
months,  an  order  algned  by  tke  Bnltu  arrived, 
depodng  KoortUd^  and  atiimlttting  MohammadAli 
to  the  pachalic  1,1 

All  govemora  who  ftfltet  popdarity  In  the  Eart, 
begin  by  cutting  off  the  heada  of  bakers  and  bankers, 
two  claasea  of  men  obnoziona  to  the  highest  rank 
and  the  lowest,  and  both  being  pre..cniinent  for 
plundering  all  daaaea  of  the  oommnnit^.    The  new 
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Paclia  first  made  examples  of  some  of  the  niost  noto- 
rious of  those  public  extortioners^  and  thus  secured 
his  popularity.  The  next  step  was  to  outwit  the 
Mamelukes,  and  thus  secure  his  power.  Insulting 
one  of  the  officers  about  his  person,  he  apparently 
drove  him  into  a  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 
The  artifice  was  Oriental,  and  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Babylon  and  Persia:  the  new  Zopyrus  urged  the 
Mamelukes  to  take  advantage  of  the  festival  of  the 
Nile  for  entering  the  city,  while  the  troops  were  en- 
fEiged  in  the  ceremony,  and  Cairo  was  in  a  state  of 
riot  and  revelry.  One  of  the  curious  facts  in  Oriental 
life,  and  Egyptian  habits  are  more  Asiatic  than  African, 
is,  that  though  no  man  lives  in  such  perpetual  strata- 
gem as  the  Oriental,  no  man  is  more  constantly  and 
easily  duped.  The  Mamelukes  plunged  into  the 
snare  |  rode  triumphantly  into  the  city,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  their  own,  and  had  scarcely  entangled 
themselves  in  the  narrow  streets,  when  they  were 
startled  by  a  heavy  fire  on  every  side.  To  resist  was 
hopeless,  for  they  had  to  cope  with  an  invisible 
enemy.  Many  fell  on  the  spot^  the  rest  sprang  from 
their  horses,  and  fled  in  the  darkness]  they  were 
pursued  by  showers  of  balls,  which  covered  the 
streets  with  those  gorgeous  warriors.  The  few  prison- 
ers were  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  speedily  suffered 
the  fate  of  Turkish  war. 

\  The  successes  of  the  Pbcha  now  awoke  the  pro- 
verbial jealousy  of  the  Porte.  A  Capidgi  Bashi  was 
sent  with  a  firman  to  demand  his  surrender  of  the 
government;  the  next  demand  would  have  been  his 
head.  The  Pacha  put  the  firman  to  his  forehead,  and 
professed  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  Sultan,  but 
kept  bis  government.  The  Capidgi  Bashi  never 
returned  to  Constantinople :  stronger  measures  were 
now  necessary.  The  Turkish  high-admiral  commanded 
him  to  leave  Cairo,  and  attend  the  arrival  of  the  fleet 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Mohammed  again  pro- 
fessed his  reverence  for  authority,  but  said  that  he 
was  sick  ^  and  in  the  mean  time,  he  began  rapidly  to 
fortify  the  citadel,  collect  troops,  and  lay  up  provisions. 
A  large  sum  of  money  opportunely  applied  to  the 
Porte,  the  preparation  in  which  he  had  placed  his 
capita],  and  the  notorious  intrepidity  and  acuteness  of 
his  character,  changed  the  scene  at  once,  and  the 
threatened  attack  ended  by  a  new  recognition  of  his 
nmk  and  title. 

But  the  Mamelukes  were  still  formidable  j  their 
plots  were  perpetually  exercising  his  vigilance,  and 
their  force  might  hourly  shake  his  authority.  He 
now  adopted  one  of  those  fierce  and  sanguinary 
designs,  which  all  hostile  parties  in  all  the  regions  of 
Mohammedanism  adopt  without  scruple.  He  pro- 
posed a  reconciliation  with  the  Mamelukes,  which 
they  accepted,  and  on  the  strength  of  which  con- 
siderable numbers  of  them  were  admitted  into  Cairo. 
When  their^  suspicions  were  sufficiently  lulled,  he 
hivited  them  to  a  grand  entertainment  in  the  citadel, 
in  honour  of  his  son,  Tousoon's,  appointment  to 
the  command  of 'an  army.  The  Mamelukes,  utterly 
nnwamed  by  their  old  knowledge  of  the  Pacha,  came 
in  all  their  pomp,  were  sumptuously  received,  and 
left  his  pi^sence  exulting  in  Uie  completeness  of  the 
reconciliation.  But  as  they  returned  down  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  gates,  the]^  found,  to  their 
aUtrm,  itsT  sides  lined  with  armed  men.  Theory  of 
treachery  ran  through  their  ranks.  It  was  answered 
by  perpetual  volkjrs  from  roofs,  windows,  and  walls. 
The  Mamelukes  rushed  to  the  gates  -,  they  were 
found  shut,  and  covered  with  musf^teers.  They  now 
fonght  the  fight  of  despair,  but  their  valour  was  use- 
less ;  they  wete  fired  on  until  all  were  slain,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  who  leaped  his  horse  from  the  ram- 


parts, a  fearful  height,  which  is  still  pointed  to  among 
the  wonders  of  Cairo.  Nearly  six  hundred  of  the 
most  splendid  horsemen  upon  earth  perished  on  this 
bloody  day. 

The  horrors  of  the  act  defy  all  disguise ;  but  no 
estimate  of  character  can  be  rightly  formed  which 
forgets  the  habits  of  the  country,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  antagonist.  Treachery  is  the  system  of  the  east, 
deception  the  instrument  of  power,  and  blood  the 
appetite  of  the  people.  The  question  between  the 
Pacha  and  the  Mamelukes  was  simply  one  of  the 
sword,  and  Asiatic  honour  feels  no  stain  In  using 
the  sword  in  the  shortest  way.  A  more  fiercely 
tyrannical,  or  hideously  profligate  race  than  the 
Mamelukes  never  disgraced  mankind.  Their  mas- 
sacre was  an  act  of  palpable  perfidy,  but  their  extir- 
pation was  a  relief  to  human  nature. 

Mohammed's  ambition  was  at  length  free  to  follow 
its  course.  Secure  at  the  court  of  the  Sultan,  and 
relieved  from  the  hazardous  pressure  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, he  seems  to  have  been  driven  no  more  to  the 
petty  arts  of  Asiatic  policy,  but  to  have  followed  the 
nobler  pursuits  of  a  mind  made  for  dominion.  Re- 
instating the  army,  the  finances,  and  the  police  of 
Egypt,  his  home  government  became  a  model  to 
the  unsettled  chieftains  of  Syria,  while  his  arms 
cleared  the  Nile  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea  of  the  robber-tribes,  which  had  infested  them  for 
centuries.  The  single  impolitic  act  of  his  life  was 
his  expedition  to  Greece,  but  it  was  forced  upon  him 
by  the  Sultan.  The  alternative  was  war  with  the 
Porte,  and  he  chose  the  safer  side }  but  even  the  loss 
of  his  fleet  at  Navarino  was  borne  with  a  philosophy 
which  showed  that  he  was  weary  of  the  struggle,  and 
contented  with  the  calamity  which  was  the  price  of 
its  cessation. 

Aeain  disengaged  from  war,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  all  the  arts  of  peace;  he  built  cotton-manufac- 
tories, he  planted  cotton-fields,  he  encouraged  ship- 
building, he  imported  steam-engines,  he  sent  out 
native  youths  to  the  European  cities,  to  learn  the 
trades,  manufactures,  and  discipline  of  European 
life ;  he  encouraged  commerce  in  aU  its  forms,  and 
has  already  covered  Egjrpt  with  fertility,  population, 
and  productive  labour.  The  jealousy  of  the  Porte 
was  roused,  according  to  its  custom,  by  the  prosperity 
of  its  vassal,  and  a  war  of  proclamations  was  carried 
on  for  some  time ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
Mohammed  All,  he  will  leave  on  his  tomb  an  epitaph 
unearned  by  any  Mohammedan  prince  since  the  days 
of  the  Caliphs ;  that  where  he  found  war  he  left  peace ; 
where  he  found  barbarism  he  left  civilization  ;  where 
he  found  poverty,  discord,  and  idleness,  he  lei%  a  for- 
tunate and  flourishing  land;  that  after  an  anarchy  of 
a  thousand  years,  he  gave  Egypt  a  government,  a 
place,  and  a  name  among  nations.  |3* 

A  highly-interesting  account  of  the  improvements  intro- 
du^  into  Egypt  by  Mohammed  Ali,  was  presented  to 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Societv  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  on  the  occasion  of 
proposing  the  Pasha  as  an  honorary  Biembev  of  that 
society, 

A  GBNTLXif  AN  wuo  had  held  many  high  public  offices  with 
honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  tM  nation,  once  went 
to  Sir  Eaidley  Wilmot,  in  great  anser  at  a  real  injury 
which  he  had  received  from  a  person  cf  grei^  consequence, 
which  he  was  considering  how  to  resent  in  the  most  effectual 
manner.  After  relating  the  particuian  to  Sir  Eardley,  he 
asked  if  he  did  not  think  it  would 'be  manly  to  resent  it. 
"  Yes,**  answered  his  friend,  "  it  would  doubtless  be  manfy 
to  resent  it»  but  it  would  be  godlike  to  ibrgive  it.**  Theso 
words  had  such  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  the  gentleman, 
that,  as  he  declared,  he  came  away  ouite  another  man,  and 
in  a  temper  eiUirely  changed  firom  that  in  which  he  went. 

209—2 
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NATURE  AND  USES  OF  SEA-WEED.' 
The  Bea-weeda  with  which  the  shoreB  of  the  ocean 
are  stnwn,  were  contidered  by  the  ancients  to  be  so 
utterly  worthless,  that  the  name  Alg*,  by  which  they 
were  known,  was  applied  proverbially  to  any  nselesa 
object.  But  modern  science  has  shown,  that  instead 
of  being  regarded  with  an  indifferent  eye,  they  ought 
to  be  esteemed  as  a  bonntifol  provision  of  the  Creator, 
for  the  service  of  mankind. 

Among  the  uses  to  which  sea-weeds  have  been  ap- 
plied, we  may  notice  the  fbllawing. — To  the  agricol- 
torist  they  afford  a  useful  manure :  to  the  glass-maker 
they  yield  the  alkali,  which  when  mixed  with  pow- 
dered flint,  can  be  melted  into  glass.  The  same 
substance  is  employed  by  the  soap-boiler  in  the 
manoiacture  of  soap ;  and  the  manufacture  of  kelp 
for  this  purpose  has  become  a  valuable  source  of 
revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  rocky  coasts  of 
Europe,  particularly  Great  Britain,  and  more  especi- 
ally the  northern  shores  and  the  islands  of  Scotland. 
Of  such  importance  has  this  manufacture  appeared, 
that  in  some  places  attempts  have  even  been  made  to 
cultivate  the  larger  Bpecies  of  sea-weed.  So  rich  are 
tome  kinds  in  sugar  and  mucilage,  that  they  are 
gathered  in  the  winter  as  provender  for  cattle.  While, 
at  times,  a  few  afford  food  for  man,  and  the  coarser 
sorts  fuel. 

In  Scodand,  the  manufacture  of  Kelp  is  carried  on 
chiefly  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  kelp 
kiln  is  nothing  but  a  hole  dug  in  the  sand  or  earth, 
and  surrounded  with  a  few  loose  stones.  In  the 
morning  a  fire  is  kindled  in  this  pit,  generally  by 
means  of  peat  or  turf.  This  fire  is  gradually  fed  with 
sea-weed,  in  such  a  state  of  dryness  that  it  will 
merely  bum;  and  in  the  conrse  of  nght  or  ten  hours 
the  furnace  is  found  to  be  nearly  full  of  melted  matter. 
Iron  rakes  are  then  drawn  rapidly  backward  and  for- 
ward, in  order  to  bring  it  into  an  equal  state  of  fusion. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  being  broken  in  pieces, 
and  carried  to  the  store-houses,  it  becomes  the  kelp 
of  commerce.  The  making  of  kelp  from  sea-weed 
was  practised  in  France  for  half  a  century  before  it 
was  undertaken  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  first  made 
in  Orkney,  in  about  1 722,  and  now  occupies,  for  part 
of  the  year,  a  great  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
Scotch  Islands. 

The  sea-weeds  belong  to  that  description  of  plants 
which  are  called  Cryplogamie,  and  the  method  by 
which  they  were  prc^agated,  was  unknown  until  oS 
late  years,  when  their  minute  seeds  were  discovered. 
The  Cryptt^mic  plants  contain  the  sea-weeds  {Algx^ 
the  mosses  (Muni,)  the  mushrooms  {Fimgi,)  and  the 
ferns  (Filieet.) 

In  all  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  vessels 
which  supply  the  plant  with  nourishment  are  con- 
tinued from  the  roots  to  the  extremities  of  the  leaves, 
so  that  a  faded  plant  will  revive  if  the  root  or  lower 
end  is  placed  in  water ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
the  Cr3rptogamia,  in  which  that  portion  o-  ly  of  a 
Jaded  specimen  will  recover  which  is  completely 
immersed  in  the  water:  the  two  following  figures 


magnified.    Hie  only  nae  of  the  root  seems  to  be  to 
fix  the  plant  to  the  rock  on  which  it  grows. 

The  growth  of  sea-weeds  is  extremely  rapid.  This 
fact  was  ascertained  at  the  time  a  stone  beacon  was 
in  the  course  of  erection  near  the  entrance  to  the  Fritli 
of  Forth.  In  November,  1613,  when,  the  workmen 
who  were  preparing  the  foundations  were  obliged  ta 
relinquish  their  labours,  owing]  to  the  state  of  the 
weatlier,  the  part  of  the  rock  on  which  they  had  becD 
at  work  had  been  completely  cleared  of  sea- weed,  tad 
the  surface  in  part  chiselled ;  hut  on  recommendng 
their  operations  in  May,  1 8  H,  they  were  surprised  to 
find  that  the  sea-weeds  were  as  abundant  as  era-, 
and  this  rapid  growth  had  taken  place  during  n 
inclement  winter. 

Some  of  the  sea-weeds  attain  a  very  great  me. 
The  F^au  giymteut  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  sevenl 
hundred  feet  in  length ;  some  specimens  have  btea 
seen  as  much  as  600.  In  our  own  seas  the  thresd- 
like  fucuB  (Fucutfilnm,)  has  been  found  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  length. 

Some  of  the  small  kinds  of  sea-weeds  afford  most 
beautiful  objects  for  the  microscope,  which  displsfi 
to  great  advantage  their  singular  structure. 

The  annexed  engravings  represent  six  diffetoit 
species  of  minute  sea-w^ls  very  highly  magnified. 
The  small  figure  by  the  side  of  each  of  the  laiger, 
represents  the  natural  appearance  of  the  plant  u'i 
appears  to  the  naked  eye. 


■iirau  tuxamv-A, 


■how  the  stnicturc  of  the  leaves  of  Ka<weeds,  h^y 
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The  moit  famoas  of  these  singular'  plants  is  tbat 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Red  Snow;  it  was 
bnnight  to  England  by  C^tain  Ross,  and  excited,  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  the  attentioa  of  botanists  and 
<:l>einiBts.  The  next  engraving  shows  a  small  portion 
very  highly  magnified. 


Since  the  discorery  of  Captain  Rose,  this  sings  ar 
production  has  been  found  in  Scotland  and  on  the  Alps. 
Its  real  nature  and  origin  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
strange  suggestions;  its  sudden  appearance  after 
snow  or  rain,  caused  many  to  believe  that  it  feU 
from  the  clouds,  but  these  storms  of  red  snow, 
which  are  said  to  have  deposited  it,  have  always 
taken  place  during  the  night,  so  that  no  one  ever  has 
seen  it  ftdl ;  and  the  most  probable  conjecture  is  that 
the  germs  of  the  plants  alnady  existed  in  the  places 
where  they  were  afterwards  found,  and  that  the 
moisture  of  the  snow  was  the  cause  of  their  sudden 
growth.  "  It  seems,"  says  Mr.  Greville,  from  whose 
beantifhl  work  our  engravings  are  copied,  "  that 
snow  is  not  the  natural  situation  of  Prolococau  Hioali*, 
but  that  being  tenacious  of  life,  it  preserves  its  vita- 
lity when  cast  upon  bo  chilling  a  surface,  and  under 
favourable  circumstances,  even  propagates  its  species. 
If  this  be  granted,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  wide  a 
sur&ce  may  soon  be  covered  with  a  vegetation  of  this 
kind,  by  the  flowing  of  the  melted  snow  as  it  gradually 
dissolves,  especially  when  we  also  consider  with  what 
inconcdvable  nqiidity  minute  bodies  of  this  kind  in- 
crease. Having  become  once  established  in  the  snow, 
it  is  posrible  that,  by  the  intense  cold  of  winter,  the 
vegetating  power  may  be  suspended  beneath  the 
fix>zen  surface,  when,  in  other  sitnations  it  wotUd 
have  perished }  and  thus,  on  the  annual  dissolution 
of  the  superincumbent  snow,  our  Frotococcns,  nu- 
merous as  the  grains  of  sand  on  the  sea  shore,  may 
start  at  once  into  renewed  life,  and  seem,  iudnd,  to 
have  descended  unseen  from  the  duuds," 

We  have  already  described  the  method  of  preserv- 
ing specimens  of  the  insect  creation*,  and  of  certain 
descriptions  of  subjects  belonging  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom  f.  From  ttie  beautiful  appearance  of  some 
of  Uie  sea-weeds,  it  has  become  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  display  to  the  best  advantage  the  forms  of  many 
of  the  smaller  species,  and  as  these  are  in  genend 
very  easily  damaged,  considerable  care  is  necessary  to 
Bttiun  this  end.  Th^  best  method  is  the  following : — 
After  the  objects  have  been  freed  as  mnch  as  possible 
from  the  salt  water,  and  other  extraneous  substances, 
the  ^>edmen  is  to  be  placed  in  a  plate  of  the  neces- 
sary size,  neariy  fiill  of  water,  and  carefidly  spread 
out  and  disentangled  by  means  of  some  pointed  in- 
strument. A  sheet  of  thick  smooth  writing-paper 
is  then  to  be  slipped  under  the  specimen,  and  the 
water  removed  by  a  sponge,  or  by  gently  indining  the 
plate.  The  paper  and  sea-weed  must  then  be  dried, 
by  placing  them  between  blotting-paper;  when  nearly 
dry  they  should  be  subjected  to  pressure,  and  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  the  glutinous  matter  con- 
tained in  the  weed,  will  have  caused  it  to  adhere 
firmly  to  the  paper.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this 
should  be  done  immediately  after  the  sea-weed  is 
gathered,  (although  it  is  certainly  the  best  method,) 
for  if  it  is  merely  dried  and  padced  loosely,  the  specie 
mens  will  usnally  unfold  themselves  when  placed  in 
water,  as  well  as  if  they  had  never  been  dried. 
"  Sw  Solontq  lUgUHU.  Vol.  VL,  p.  172.      f  Vol-  IV .,  p- 107. 


TIHX. 

"  TtHB  Is  the  stuff  that  lib  is  made  of;"  says  Young. 

"  Begone  about  your  buiiness,"  says  the  dial  in  the 
Temple ;  a  good  adnumilion  to  a  loiterer  on  the  pavement 
below. 

The  great  Prenob  Chancellor,  D' Agneuean,  employed  all 
bis  time.  Observing  that  Madame  D'Agueweau  always 
delayed  ten  or  twelve  minutes  bvfbre  sbe  came  down  to 
diDtisr,  he  compoied  a  work  entirely  in  this  time,  in  order 
□otto  lose  an  initaut;  the  result  was,  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years,  a  book  in  three  large  volumes  quarto,  which  went 
through  several  editiotu. 
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FLIGHT  OF  BIRDS. 

When  we  examine  a  piece  of  machinery,  and  see  it 
accomplish  some  great  and  useful  ohject,  which  we 
could  not  attain  without  it,  we  are  naturally  struck 
with  admiration,  at  the  art  and  skill  which  we  may 
perceive  displayed  in   its  formation;    and  certainly 
the  greater  the  difficulties  may  he,  which  we  find 
have  been  overcome,  in  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
so  much  the  more  will  our  astonishment  be  excited. 
Now  let  us  apply  these  observations  to  one  of  the 
works   of  our  Divine   Creator,  which,  because  it  is 
familiar  to  us,  and  we  see  it  every   day,  does  not 
generally  attract  our  attention,  or  awaken  our  ad- 
miration, as  much  as  it  ought.     "  If,"  says  Dr.  Roget, 
**  the  excellence  of  a  mechanic  art  be  measured  by 
the  difficulties  J  to  be  surmounted  in  the  attainment 
of  its  object,  none  surely  would  rank  higher  than 
that  which  has  accomplished  the  flight  of  a  living 
animal.     No  human  skill  has  yet  contrived  the  con- 
struction ofan  automaton  capable,  by  the  operation  of 
an  internal  power,  of  sustaining  itself  in  the  air,  in 
opposition  to  gravity,  for  even  a  few  seconds  5  and  far 
less  of  perforating  in  that  element  the  evolutions  which 
we  daily  witness,"  not  only  in  the  larger  winged  ani- 
mals, but  "  even  in  the  lowest  of  the  insect  tribes." 

Surely,  then,  this  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  our 
deep  and  serious  attention.  For  it  must  have  a 
tendency  to  encourage,  in  minds  rightly  disposed,  a 
strong  and  gratifying  feeling  in  favour  of  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  Supreme  Being.  In  the  present 
paper,  we  shall  introduce  from  the  delightful  pages 
of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  some  remarks  on  the  Flight  | 
of  Birds,  reserving  the  consideration  of  the  subject, 
with  reference  to  Insects,  for  another  number. 

"  Birds  are  distinguished  from  all  other  animals, 
by  their  power  of  supporting  such  a  weight  as  their 
bodies,  in  a  medium  so  light  as  air  3  and  from  which, 
by  the  laws  of  gravity  alone,  they  would  fall  down- 
wards like  a  stone,  the  instant  they  left  their  twig. 
They  prevent  this  prone  descent,  and  sustain  their 
heavy  bodies  in  an  atrial  fluid,  which  is  some 
hundred,  times  lighter  than  these,  and  at  the  same 
time  move  through  it  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
class  of  animated  beings  can  pass  through  it  on  the 
ground,  by  the  amazing  strength  and  moveability  of 
their  pectoral  muscles,  by  the  expansive  form,  and 
peculiar  texture,  of  their  feathered  wings.  These 
muscles,  which  in  fact  form  the  breast  of  the  birds  we 
eat,  constitute  half  of  the  whole  flesh  of  theur  body  j 
and  enable  them  to  apply  that  quantity  of  the 
functional  energy  which  actuates  them,  to  their  action 
of  flying.  Thus  a  moiety  of  all  their  nervous  and 
muscular  powers  is  exerted,  and  expended  in  this 
operation. 

"  Here  the  most  special  and  scientific  calculation, 
with  a  specific  adaptation,  becomes  manifest  to  our 
consideration.  No  blind  force  or  random  power  or 
motion  could  have  been  avoided.  A  deliberating  and 
knowing  mind  must  have  been  their  Creator,  com- 
bining what  we  term  mathematical  and  mechanical 
science.  The  bodies  of  every  species  of  birds  differ 
in  weight  and  bulk.  But  in  order  that  they  may  fly, 
and  remain  suspended  in  the  air  while  they  do  so, 
the  motive  energies  of  each  must  be  precisely  pro- 
portioned to  the  two  things  so  very  dissimilar,  to  the 
gravity  of  his  individual  substance,  and  to  the  tenacity 
of  the  air  through  which  he  must  glide  and  ^oat. 
No  general  fitness  would  do;  each  distinct  kind 
must  have  had  allotted  to  it  a  different  degree  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  exactly  adjusted  to  the  spread  of  its 
own  frame  and  to  its  gravitating  tendency.  These 
Buited  proportions  must  not  only  have  been  discerned 
and  appointed  to  every  one  at.  its  creation,  but,  as 


earthly  races  are  perpetuated  from  parents,  the  fore- 
seeing  Power  had  also  to  form  and  regulate  the  oval 
embryos   of   every  species,  so  as  that  each  should 
continually  reproduce  the  same   adapted   fitness  of 
motive  force,  weight,  and  bulk.      Such   a  patjent 
condescension  of  Almighty  Power  and  Intelligence, 
deigning  to  apply  so  much  thought  and  kind  eflidency, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  multifarioas  variety  to  its 
creation,  is  far  beyond  our  conception  or  panegyric 
Yet  it  is  an  impressive  testimony  of  His  provident 
wisdom,  acting  for  the  instruction  of  His  intelligoit 
creatures.    For  it  is  this  vast  diversity  which  produces, 
by  continual  sensations  in  the  human  soul,  and  in 
every  mind  that  can  discern  relations,  and  reason  to 
just  inferences,  such  enlarged  conceptions,  and  such 
an  universal  and  continning  conviction  of  His  active 
omnipotence.     His  power  is  by  this  means  everywhere 
in  visible  picture  before  us. 

"  Birds  surpass. all  other  animals  in  the  faculty  of 
continuing  their  motion  without  resting,  as  well  as  in 
its  rapidity.     The  fleetest  courser  can  scarcely  ever 
run  more  than  a  mile  in  a  minute,  nor  support  that 
speed  beyond  five  or  six  of  such  exertions.     But  the 
swallow  does  this,  for  pleasure,  for  ten  hours  a  daj. 
'  It  may  be  fairly  questioned,*  sajrs  Wilson  *, '  whether 
any  birds  pass  over  an  equal  extent  of  surface  with 
the  swallow.     Let  a  person  take  his  stand,  on  a  fine 
summer  evening,  by  a  new-mown  field,  meadow,  or 
river  shore,  and  amongst  those  of  this  tribe  that  flit 
before  him,  fix  his  eyes  on  a  particular  one,  and  follow 
for  a  while  all  its  circuitous  labjnrinths,  its  extensive 
sweeps,  its  sudden  and  reiterated  zig-zag  excursions, 
little  inferior  to  the  lightning  itsdf;  and  calculate 
the  length  of  the  various  lines  it  describes.    This 
little  bird  flies,  in  his  usual  way,  at  the  rate  of  one 
mile  in  a  minute,  which,  ftoia  the  many  experimenti 
I  have  made,  I  believe  to  be  within  the  truth;  and 
he  is  so  engaged  for  ten  hours  every  day.*     So  can 
the  Blue-Bird  of  America,  for  a  space  of  six  hundred 
miles,  in  the  stages  of  his  journey  from  Mexico,  and 
the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

" '  Nothing  is  more  common  in  Pennsylvania,*  nyi 
Wilson,  '  than  to  see  large  flocks  of  these  birds,  in 
spring  and  fall,  passing  at  considerable  heights  in  the 
air,  from  the  south  in  the  former,  from  the  north  in 
the  latter  season.  The  Bermudas  are  said  to  be  six 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  continent 
This  may  seem  an  extraordinary  flight  for  so  small  a 
bird ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  performed.  If  we 
may  suppose  the  Blue-Birds  to  fly  only  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  a  minute,  which  is  less  than  I  have  actuallf 
ascertained  them  to  do  over  land,  ten  or  twelve  honis 
would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  jonruey.'— 
Page  178. 

"  0)ir  Carrier  Pigeons  move  with  at  least  half  that 
celerity  firom  our  island  to  the  Continent,  and  from 
one  country  to  another.  In  January,  1831»  two 
pigeons,  brought  from  Liskeard  to  London,  were  kt 
fly  back  from  London  to  Cornwall.  One  readwd 
Liskeard,  220  miles*  distance,  in  six  hours  |  the  other 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more. 

"  llie  Golden  Eagle  is  supposed  to  dart  throii|^  the 
fiercest  storm  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour;  but 
one  of  our  smallest  birds,  the  Swift,  can  even  qna- 
druple  the  most  excited  quickness  of  the  race-hoise 
for  a  distance,  and  therefore  with  a  continuity  of 
exertion,  hardly  within  the  bounds  of  reasonabk 
belief.  Spallanzani  thought  that  the  littia  Swift  tra- 
velled at  the  rate  of  '250  miles  an  hour.** 

Well  may  we  say  with  Job,  that  God  "  doeth  great 
things  past  finding  out;  yea,  and  wonders  without 
number."  (ch.  ix.  ver.  10.)  p^  I.  E. 

•  American  OmttiLokyy*  IL^^ 
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THS   KKCXSmTT  OF  PROTECTION   AGAINST 

THX   'WSATHER. 

Those  pursuits  which  roauire  a  general  exercise  of  most 
parts  of  the  hodj,  and  which  keep  the  indiyidual  for  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  in  the  open  air,  such  as  agriculture 
and  gardenings  have  produced  some  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  longevity.  Agriculturists  and  gardeners, 
however,  are  not  necessarily  led  by  their  occupations  into  a 
healthful  course  which  needs  no  correction.  jSoth  of  these 
classes  are  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  to  a 
degree  which,  notwithstanding  the  seasoning  and  hardening 
which  they  receive  from  their  daily  avocations,  they  aro 
often  unable  to  bear  without  suffering;  more  especially 
when  they  advance  in  life,  when  we  have  too  often  thd  pain 
of  witnessing  the  agricultural  labourer  suffering  from  in- 
curable rheumatism,  subjecting  him  to  ftequent  pain,  and 
limiting  or  destroying  his  power  of  earning  for  himself  tiie 
small  sum  on  which  his  frugal  habits  would  allow  him  to 
subsist 

A  little  prudent  attention  to  precautfonary  me&SUl^S, 
might  greatly  diminish  this  evil,  with  very  little  expense 
or    loss    of  time,  and  without  inducing  anything  like 
effeminate  and   luxurious  softness  and  tenderness.     A 
loose  cloak,  or  a  yard  or  two  of  coarse  cloth,  thrown  about 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  which  would  be  neither 
expensive  nor  inconvenient,  would  prevent  many  attacks  of 
rheumatism  to  which  this  class  of  persons  are  peculiarly 
subject.    The  uncivilized  hunter,  whose  activity  and  prowess 
have  overmatched  the  king  of  beasts,  does  not  hesitate  to 
protect  his  brawny  shoulders  with  the  Iion*s  skin,  which 
serves  at  once  to  attest  his  courage,  to  grace  his  person,  and 
preserve  his  health.    The  Scotch  Highlander,  whose  vigour 
and  hardiness  have  often  been  put  to  proof,  not  only  in  his 
peaceful  and  laborious  pursuits  on  his  native  mountains, 
but  by  the  ftiti^es  and  hardships  of  the  roughest  cam- 
paigns, thinks  It  no  degradation  to  wrap  himself  in  his 
plaid,  and  even  to  seek  protection  from  it  against  a  mode- 
rate wrind,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  overheated.    I  have 
often  observed  the  great  use  which  he  makes  of  this  gar- 
ment ;  and  on  one  occasion,  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
a  Highlander*s  care  in  this  respect.     Some  vears  ago,  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  William,  when 
a  kbourer  at  work  in  a  field,  having  understood  when  I  had 
passed  him  that  I  was  a  medical  man,  ran  after  me,  to  con- 
sult me  about  a  relation  of  his :  and  having  overtaken  me, 
he  begged  a  plaid  from  my  shoulders  to  cover  his  own, 
whilst  we  were  conversing,  although  the  day  was  perfectly 
fine:    I  immediately  gave  it,  and  received  a  hint  firom  the 
circnmstanoe,  which  I  wish  the  fleld^labourers  of  England 
to  profit  by. — ^HoDasiN. 


SCENES  IN  INDIA. 

Thb  Saturday  Magaiitu  has  already  been  enriched  by  highly  inter- 
eBtitkfi  narratiTes*,  as  well  as  engraTings  of  apeculiar  and 
striking  character,  from  the  Oribntal  Annual.  That  beautiful 
work  18  now  brought  to  a  close,  by  the  publication  of  its  fourth 
volume,  and  we  arail  ourselves  of  its  appearance,  to  furnish  a 
few  more  accounts  of  the  "  Scenes  in  India,"  which  are  so 
vividly  described  and  illustrated  in  its  pages* 

JUGGLERS. 

A  P4BTir  of  Jugglers  being  introduced,  the  usual  prelimi- 
naries took  place,  such  as  swallowing  a  sword,  eating  fire, 
and  a  few  other  tricks,  common  to  every  ei^iibitor  at  the 
provincial  fairs  in  our  own  country.     After  which,  one 
of  the  men,  taking  a  large  earthen  vessel,  with  a  capacious 
mouth,   filled  it  with  water  and  turned  it  upside  down, 
when  all  the  water  flowed  out;  but  the  moment  It  was 
placed  with  the  mouth  upwards,  it  always  became  fhll* 
He  then  emptied  it,  allowinff  any  one  to  inspect  it  who 
chose.     This  being  done,  he  desired  that  one  of  the  party 
would.  All  it:   his  request  was  obeyed;    still,  when  he  | 
reversed  the  Jar,  not  a  drop  of  water  flowed,  and  upon 
turning  It,  to  our  astonishment,  it  was  empty.    These  and 
similar  deceptions  were  several  times  repeated;  and  so 
skilfully  were  they  managed,  that,  although  any  of  us  who 
chose  were  albwed  to  upset  the  vessel  when  full,  which  I 
did  many  times,  upon  reversing  it  there  was  no  watet  to 
be  seen,  and  yet  no  appearance  of  any  having  escaped.  1 1 
examined  the  Jar  cafeAiUy  when  empty,  but   detected 
nothing  which  could  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  mystery.    I 
*—  allowed  to  retain  and  fill  it  myself;  still,  upon  taking  it 


*  Sfe  Velrf  IIT.,  p.  ]a6|  Vol.  V.,  p.  144^  ^^ 


up,  aU  was  void  within;  yet  the  ground  around  it  was  per- 
fectly  dry,  so  that  how  the  water  had  disappeared,  and 
where  it  had  been  conveyed,  were  problems  which  none  of 
us  were  able  to  expound.  The  vessel  em^oyed  by  the 
juggler  upon  this  occasion  was  the  common  earthenware  of 
the  country,  very  roughly  made ;  and  in  order  to  convince 
us  that  It  had  not  been  especially  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  his  clever  deceptions,  he  permitted  it  to  be 
broken  in  our  presence :  the  fragments  were  then  handed 
round  for  the  inspection  of  his  Highness  and  the  nartv 
present  with  him.  *^  ^ 

The  next  thing  done  was  still  more  extraordinary.  A 
large  basket  was  produced,  under  which  was  put  a  lean 
hungry.  Pariah  dog;  after  the  lapse  of  about  a  minute! 
the  basket  was  removed,  and  she  appeared  with  a  litter  of 
seven  puppies.  These  were  again  covered,  and  upon 
raising  the  magic  basket  a  goat  was  presented  to  our  view  • 
thw  was  succeeded  by  a  pig  in  the  full  vigour  of  existence' 
but  which,  after  being  covered  for  the  usual  time,  appeared 
with  its  throat  cut ;  it  was,  however,  shortly  restored  to  life 
under  the  mystical  shade  of  the  wicker  covering.  What 
rendered  these  sudden  changes  so  extraordinary  was,  that 
no  one  stood  near  the  basket  but  the  juggler,  who  raised 
and  covpred  the  animals  with  it  When  he  concluded, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  under  it;  and  what  became 
Of  the  different  animals  which  had  figured  in  this  singular 
deception,  was  a  question  that  puzzled  us  all. 

A  man  now  took  a  small  bag  full  of  brass  balls,  which 
he  threw  one  by  one  into  the  air,  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
five.  None  of  them  appeared  to  return.  When  he  had 
discharged  the  last  there  was  a  pause  of  full  a  minute ;  he 
then  made  a  variety  of  motions  with  his  hands,  at  the  same 
time  grunting  forth  a  kind  of  barbarous  chant;  in  a  few 
seconds,  the  balls  were  seen  to  fall,  one  by  one,  until  the 
whole  of  them  were  replaced  in  the  bag:  this  was  repeated 
at  least  half  a  dozen  times.  No  one  was  allowed  to  com© 
near  him  while  this  interesting  juggle  was  performed. 

A  gaunt-looking  Hindoo  next  stepped  forward,  and  de- 
clared he  would  swallow  a  snake.  Opening  a  box,  be  pro- 
duced a  Cobra  de  Capello  not  less  than  five  feet  long,  and 
as  big  as  an  infant's  wrist.  He  stood  however,  apart,  at 
some  distance  from  us,  and,  like  his  predecessor,  would  not 
allow  any  person  to  approach  him,  so  that  the  deception 
became  no  longer  equivocal.  He  then,  as  it  appeared  to 
us,  took  the  snake,  and  putting  ite  tail  into  his  mouth, 
gradually  lowered  it  into  his  stomach,  until  nothing  but  the 
head  appeared  to  project  from  between  his  hps,  when,  with 
a  sudden  gulp,  he  seemed  to  cotnplete  the  disgusting  pro- 
cess of  deglutition,  and  to  secure  the  odious  reptile  within 
his  body.  After  the  expiration  of  a  few  seconds,  he  opened 
his  mouth,  and  gradually  drew  forth  the  snake,  which  he 
replaced  in  the  box,  making  a  salaam  to  the  Rajah.  This 
Was  by  no  means  a  pleasinff  sight,  but  his  Highness  laughed 
heartily,  and  threw  the  performer  a  handfhl  of  rupees ;  thus 
clearly  showing  that  his  pleasure  was  no  counterfeit,  like 
the  juggWs  trick. 

The  ne^t  thing  that  en^ed  our  attention  was  a  feat  of 
dexterity  altogether  astonishing.  A  middle-aged  woman,  of 
by  no  means  prepossessing  appearance,  presented  herself  to 
our  notice,  and  taking  a  bamboo,  twenty  feet  high,  placed 
It  upright  upon  a  flat  stone,  and  then,  without  any  support, 
climbed  to  the  ton  of  it  with  surprising  activity.  Round 
her  waist  she  had  a  girdle,  to  which  was  fastened  an  iron 
Socket;  springint^  from  her  upright  position  on  the  bamboo, 
she  threw  herself  forward  with  such  exact  precision,  that 
the  top  of  the  pole  entered  the  socket  of  her  iron  zone,  and 
in  this  position  she  spun  herself  round  with  a  velocity  that 
made  me  giddy  to  look  at,  the  bamboo  appearing  all  the 
while  as  if  it  were  supported  by  some  supernaturef  agency. 
Having  performed  several  other  feats  equally  extraordinary, 
she  slid  down  the  elastic  shaft,  and  raising  it  in  the  air, 
balanced  it  Upon  her  chin,  then  upon  her  nose,  and  finally 
projected  it  to  a  distance  fh>m  her,  without  the  application 
of  her  hands. 

The  next  performer  spread  upoti  the  ground  a  doth, 
About  the  flise  of  a  sheet:  after  a  while,  it  seemed  to  be 
graduallv  raised;  upon  taking  it  up,  there  appeared  three 
pine-apples  growing  under  it,  which  were  cut  and  presented 
to  the  spectators.  This  is  oonsidered  a  common  juggle, 
and  yet  it  is  perfectly  inexplicable.  Many  other  extraordi- 
nary things  were  done  which  have  entirely  escaped  my 
memorv ;  but  the  concluding  feat  was  too  remarkable  to  be 
easily  forgotten. 

A  tall,  athletic  fellow  advanced,  and  making  his  salaam 
to  the  gallery,  threw  himself  upon  the  ground.    After  per- 
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Ibrming  several  stranse  antici,  he  placed  his  head  dovrn- 
warda,  irith  hU  heels  in  the  air,  raised  his  urns,  and  cnwaed 
the  mover  upon  his  breast,  balanciDg  himself  all  the  while 
upon  hi;  head.  A  cup,  containing  sixteen  brass  balls,  was 
now  put  into  his  hands ;  these  be  took  and  severally  tbrev 
them  into  the  air,  keeping  the  whole  sixteen  in  constant 
motion,  crossing  them,  and  causing  them  to  describe  all 
kinds  of  flguTos,  and  not  allowing  one  of  them  to  reach  the 
ground.  When  be  had  thus  shown  his  dexterity  for  a  few 
minutes,  a  slight  man  approached,  dimbod  up  his  body 
with  singular  agility,  and  stood  upright  upon  tne  inverted 
feet  of  the  performer,  who  was  still  upon  his  head.  A 
second  cup,  containing  sisteen  balls,  was  handed  to  the 
smaller  man,  who  commenced  throwing  them  until  the 
wliole  were  in  the  air.  Thirty-two  balls  were  now  in  motion, 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun  falling  upon  their  polished  surfaces, 
the  jugglers  appeared  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  gold. 
The  effect  was  singular,  and  the  dexterity  displayed  by 
these  men  quite  amazing.  They  were  as  steady  as  if  they 
bad  been  fixed  into  stone,  and  no  motion,  save  that  of  their 
arms  and  heads,  was  visible.  At  length,  the  upper  man, 
having  caught  all  his  balls  and  replaced  them  in  the  cup, 
sprang  upon  the  ground,  and  his  companion  was  almost  as 
quickly  upon  his  legs. 

After  a  short  pause,  the  man  who  had  before  exhibited 
himself  with  his  body  reversed,  planted  his  feet  close  toge- 
ther, and  standing  upright  like  a  column,  the  smaller 
juggler  climbed  his  body  as  before,  and  placing  the  crown 
of  hb  own  head  upon  that  of  his  companion,  raised  bia  legs 
into  the  air,  thus  exactly  reversing  the  late  position  of  the 
two  performers.  At  first  they  held  each  other's  hands  until 
the  libration  was  complete,  when  they  let  go,  the  upper 
man  waving  his  arms  in  all  directions  to  show  the  steadiness 
of  his  equilibrium.  The  legs  were  kept  apart  somelimes, 
one  being  bent,  while  the  other  remained  erect ;  but  the 
body  did  not  seem  to  waver  for  a  single  instant.  After 
they  had  been  in  this  position  for  about  a  minute,  the 
balls  were  again  put  into  their  hands,  and  the  whole  thirty- 
two  kept  in  motion  in  the  air  as  before.  It  was  remarkable 
that,  during  the  entire  time  they  were  thrown,  neither  of 
them  once  came  in  contact, — a  proof  of  the  marvellous 
skill  displayed.  It  is  certain  that  the  manual  dexterity  of 
these  men  is  not  exceeded,  if  approached,  by  the  jugglers 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

When  they  had  done  with  the  halls,  the  upper  man  took 
a  number  of  small  cylindrical  pieces  of  steel,  two  inches 
long;  several  of  these  he  placed  upon  his  nose,  producing 
a  slender  rod  full  a  foot  m  length,  which,  in  spite  of  his 


difltcult  position,  he  balanced  so  steadily  that  ikot  one  of 
the  pieces  fell.  He  then  crossed  the  taper  column  with  a 
flat  liar  of  copper,  half  an  inch  wide  and  four  inches  lane; 
upon  thin  he  fixed  one  of  his  little  flinders,  and  DQlEe 
top  of  that  a  slight  spear ;  the  whole  of  which  he  boluced 
with  perttct  steadiness,  finally  taking  off  every  sepinle 
piece  and  throwing  it  upon  tne  ground  r  thus  oouJadH 
this  extraordinary  performance.  Grasping  handaas  befcn, 
the  little  man  sprang  upon  bis  feet,  and  made  hiiobrisiiuc 
to  the  gallery. 

BRAHMINEE  BULLS. 
Ufok  quitting  Salem,  we  crossed  the  Cavery  and  proMcdd 
towards  Seringapatam.  On  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  a  small  pagoda,  we  saw  a  eouide  of  Btit 
minee  bulls,  bo  sleek  and  fat  as  to  form  a  perfeet  eoninst 
with  the  population  around  them,  everywnere  Bufferia| 
from  the  sad  scarcity  of  grain,  while  the  bones  of  these  u- 
cred  animals  were  loaded  with  an  encumbrance  of  codm- 
crated  Hesh.  Itwasmeloncholy  to  see,  that  while  thousandi 
of  human  being*  were  starving,  the  bulls  dedicated  tn  tbi 
stem  divioity,  Siva,  were  so  pampered  thid  they  wuold  eti 
nothing  but  the  mo«t  deUeale  fimil,  and  tbia  was  geoenllj 
taken  with  a  fastidious  and  palled  appetite.  These  faolU  wen 
very  small,  but  very  beautiful ;  the  dewlap'  of  oae  of  thtn 
hangine  fkim  his  thnat  and  between  his  fore-l<m,  ahawl 
touched  the  ground.  I  could  not  help  feelingdee^y  tbe  nj 
tact  that  the  miseries  of  their  fellow-creattire*  were  looU 
ujK>n  with  cruel  indifference  by  the  wealthy  member*  of  Ibi 
Hindoo  community;  while  before  the  dtnnb  creBtnres de- 
voted to  their  gods,  and  those  senseless  blocks  which  liiniKd 
the  disgusting  effigies  of  their  divinities,  that  find  wn 
scalterca,  which  would  have  saved  whole  fhmilies  fnn 


calves  of  two  years  old,  except  in  some  districts,  si  it 
Guserat,  where  they  are  sometimes  found  as  large  *s  tbt 
Durham  ox.  Upon  their  haunches  there  is  an  emblem  if 
the  fabulous  god  Siva,  to  whom  they  are  derotad ;  and  tbe; 
are  held  in  such  high  reverence,  that  no  one  i*  permitted  H 
strike  them,  or  to  prevent  them  from  feeding  precisely  whtn 
and  upon  what  they  please.  -  They  are  almost  alwayi  to  It 
seen  in  the  baiaars,  where  thef  uncereinoniously  enlR  te 
shops,  begin  to  munch  the  gram  exposed  6>r  sale,  and  fi» 
quently  turn  over  everything  in  their  way,  to  the  fnl 
annoyance  of  the  sedate  Hindoo,  who  nevertheies*  besn  it 
all  with  a  religbus  patience,  allowing  the  tacied  intnidn 
to  continue  its  freaks  as  long  a»  it  may  fancy  aigreeaUe. 


BBlBUiyXX   lOLLS. 


LONDON :  Fablkbed  by  JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER.  Wmt  Smw,  and  mU  by  sU 
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MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

No.  II. 

Manufactures  and  Products. — Military  Sta- 
tion.— ^Temples. — Superstitions. — Boats. — 
Pagodas. 

The  accompanying  engraving  gives  us  a  sketch  of 
the  entrance  of  the  river  at  Yang-Tseou,  in  the  pro- 
Tince  Che-Keang,  which  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  China.  The  province  of  Che-Keang  is  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  in  China,  and  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  river  Che-Keang.  The 
people  are  described  as  being  very  industrious,  trading 
to  all  parts  of  the  empire  ^  that  literature  and  the 
arts  prevail  very  generally  among  them  -,  that  they 
produce  silks  of  every  kind,  cotton,  Itad,  and  paper  j 
and  that  the  country  abounds  with  salt,  coals,  iron, 
and  even  gold. 

Yang-Tseou,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  is  a  military  station,  and  the  original  of  our 
Engraving  (which  is  copied  from  one  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's illustrations  of  China)  has  been  so  faith- 
fully drawn,  in  respect  to  what  is  peculiarly  Chinese, 
that  one  seems  to  be  actually  on  the  spot.  The 
two  buildings,  one  on  the  left,  whereon  the  national 
flag  is  flying,  and  the  other  with  windows,  im- 
mediately opposite,  are  military  forts.  The  build- 
ing within  the  wall  is  a  military  temple,  divided 
off  into  several  departments,  in  each  of  which 
are  placed  representations  of  one  or  more  of 
the  fabulous  godt  of  the  country;  it  also  con- 
tains a  public  hall,  wherein  the  priests  dine  toge- 
ther^, and  probably,  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
commander  of  the  fort.  Ovtsr  the  principal  entrance 
is  the  inscription  Yui-LiNO-ifn.  Yui-Ung  implies 
a  certain  period  in  the  year,  but  having  the  word 
jlkt  '  day,'  following,  its  import  it  not  very  clear. 
The  building  in  front  of  the  wall  is  a  small  temple 
in  which  olrerings  are  presented,  probably  to  the 
attendant  deity  of  the  temple.  The  little  building 
adjoining,  is  where  paper-offerings  are  burnt,  by 
those  who  sai)  from  the  port  to  any  great  distance, 
or  on  their  tetiu^d,  or  when  a  favourable  wind  is 
desired.  These  minor  temples  being  on  the  outside 
of  the  enclotnre  of  the  larger  temple,  persons  can 
at  all  hoars  inroke  the  deities,  whether  the  chief 
temple  be  open  or  not.  These  burAt-offerings  are 
supposed  to  be  pasted  into  the  invisible  state,  for 
the  use  of  (be  spirit^  of  the  departed.  They  chiefly 
consist  of  paper  nfiade  up  into  the  form  of  wearing- 
apparel,  hotises,  aod  furniture,  but  more  frequently  into 
those  of  boats  and  boatnden,  and  are  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  ^tpiting,  or  influencing,  those  spirits  to  be 
propitious  to  th6  |^rty  offering  them.  All  boats  on 
passing  a  teiApIe  tolute  it  by  sounding  the  gong,  or 
by  burning  offerings  of  paper.  If  this  ceremony  be 
omitted,  an4  any  calamity  befall  the  boat  or  its 
inmates,  it  it  attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods  on 
account  of  the  omission. 

the  larger  vessel  is  of  that  class  called  by  Euro- 
peans ckop'boaU,  chop  signifying  n  permit  $  hence  such 
boats  shoald  be  called  permit-lK>ats,  or  vessels.  They 
are  so  btiilt  at  to  form  two  or  three  rooms,  and 
gentlemen  go  m  them  to  and  from  Canton ;  on  other 
occasions  these  boatt  carry  goodt  between  one  port 
and  another,  the  second  sized  vessel  is  a  fishing- 
smack,  in  which  whole  fomiliet  live  together  aU  the 
year  round.  Th6  npper  part  it  so  constructed  as  to 
slide  one  patt  within  the  other,  and  thus,  by  the  aid 
of  a  head-jpieee,  ihtf  effectually  keep  out  foul  weather. 
The  little  bostt  mi  eomfttonl^  called  i\m'KeA,  '  egg 

*  At  m  tsmple  near  Caatoa,  vpwtrdi  of  300  prieM  annuany 
oine  together  in  one  naU. 


boats,*  which  are  generally  skulled  by  women,  not 
unfrcquently  with  infants  at  their  backs.  The  figure 
with  two  baskets  suspended  from  a  bamboo,  shows 
the  manner  in  which  pedlars,  and  retail  dealers  in 
general,  as  well  as  porters  and  others,  carry  articles 
of  light  burden. 

On  the  top  of  the  adjacent  hill  is  erected  a  six- 
story  Td,  or  '  pagoda,*  with  a  house  for  the  resident 
priest.  The  Budhists  were  the  introducers  of  thi« 
kind  of  building.  In  each  story  they  place  the 
image  of  a  god.  On  the  days  kept  in  honour  of  thete 
gods,  the  Td,  or  '  pagoda,*  is  illuminated,  and  hence 
becomes  an  object  of  notice  and  attraction  wherever 
it  can  be  seen.  According  to  the  notions  of  the 
Fung-shwSp,  professors  of  a  kind  of  geomancy,  dedaced 
from  the  climate  and  aspect  of  the  country,  &c.,  these 
buildings  are  said  to  be  the  cause  of  great  prosperity 
to  every  place  from  whence  they  can  be  seen ;  hence 
they  are  generally  built  on  an  eminence  like  the  one 
under  notice,  or  near  rapids,  to  prevent  calamity,  or 
at  the  commencement  of  a  town  which  is  rising  into 
notice. 

Dr.  Morrison  informs  us,  "  that  some  Td  consist 
of  three,  five,  seven,  nine,  and  even  thirteen  stories; 
that  they  are  very  common  in  the  interior  of  China; 
and  are  generally  placed  on  some  eminence,  often  on 
the  tops  of  high  hills.  Withinside  they  are  hollow, 
having  windows  in  each  story,  and  often  a  winding 
staircase  leading  to  the  top,  contained  in  the  wall  of 
the  building,  like  the  Monument  of  London,  which 
is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  Td,  The  pagoda,  half-way  to 
Kwang-poo,  where  European  ships  moor,  is  called 
Chih-kang-td.  The  Second  Bar  pagoda^  a  spire  known 
to  all  those  who  have  visited  China,  is  called  Sze-sze- 
yang-td,  'The  lions*  foreign  pagoda;*  or  Shih-le-td, 
'  The  grinding-stone  pagoda.*  Pa-chow-td,  is  a  famous 
pagoda  in  the  province  of  Canton,  built  about  a.  d. 
1 600.*' 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  in  his  possession  t 
print,  which  he  obtained  at  a  temple  at  Canton ;  it  mea- 
sures several  feet  in  length,  and  represents  a  pagoda, 
consisting  of  seven  stories,  in  each  story  of  which,  ex- 
cept the  fourth,  is  placed  a  representation  of  Budba. 
The  whole  building,  with  its  ornaments,  is  formed 
from  the  contents  of  the  Budhists'  book  of  incan- 
tations, or  prayers.  The  flight  of  steps,  with  its 
chequered  pavement,  window- supporters,  and  the 
front  of  the  building,  contains  characters,  kept  sepa- 
rate or  distinct  by  faint  lines ;  the  whole  being 
very  legible.  On  the  basement  is  a  representation 
of  the  goddess  Kwan-she-yin,  sitting  cross-legged 
on  the  water-lily.  On  each  side  are  representa- 
tions of  Budha  priests,  erect,  in  the  act  of  repeat- 
ing the  King,  or  book  of  incantations.  At  the  foot 
of  the  altar  of  Kwan-she-yin  is  a  priest  of  Budha 
kneeling  in  his  sacred  dress,  formed  of  small  sqaares 
of  deep  red  and  white  woollen  cloth,  alternately. 
Even  the  bells,  which  are  suspended  from  each  story, 
intended  to  be  acted  on  by  the  wind,  have  also  cha- 
racters on  them.  The  book  of  prayers,  or  incanta- 
tions, when  printed  by  itself,  forma  an  ordinary  sixed 
Chinese  volume.  P.  P.  T. 


Thxlwall  thought  it  very  unfleur  to  influence  a  child*i 
mind,  by  inculcating  any  opinions  before  it  i^ould  hate 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  and  be  able  to  choose  for  itselC 
I  showea  him  my  garden,  and  told  him  it  was  my  botooieal 
garden.  "  How  so,**  said  he,  "  it  is  covered  with  weeds?" 
*'  Oh,**  I  replied,  *'  that  is  only  because  it  has  not  yet  come 
to  its  age  of  discretion  and  choice.  The  weedis,  you  see, 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  grow,  and  I  thought  it  unfair  in 
me  to  prejudice  the  sml  towards  roses  and  strawberries.** — 

COLSRIDOX. 
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THE  ABBEY  OF  GLASTONBURY, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
I. 

Few  and  dilapidated  as  are  now  the  remains  of  the 
once  magnificent  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  various  cir- 
cumstances tend  to  invest  them  with  a  high  degree  of 
interest,  and  to  attract  visiters  to  the  spot  which  they 
occupy.  As  ruins,  they  are  very  picturesque,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  instruction  they  convey  to  the  archi- 
tectural student,  as  Specimens  of  our  early  English 
taste  and  art,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  &ag- 
ments  are  the  last  reminiscences  of  an  abbey,  which« 
according  to  tradition,  was  the  earliest  of  its  kind  in 
our  island, — ^which,  in  different  ages  of  the  church,  has 
afforded  to  some  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  Of 
their  day  a  retreat  and  asylum  whilst  living,  and  a 
resting-place  for  their  mortal  remains  when  they  were 
no  more, — and  which  enjoying,  with  the  exception  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  most  splendid  patronage  and 
revenue  of  any  similar  establishment  in  Europe,  for 
centuries  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the  eccle- 
siastical annals  of  Britain.  No  doubt,  these  histo- 
rical remembrances  have  their  weight  with  8om6 
who  visit  the  ruins ;  but  I  imagine  the  ipajority  of 
those  who  now  resort  thither,  are  influeneed  rather 
by  a  desire,  in  many  instances  it  is  to  be  feared,  pot 
altogether  free  from  superstition^  to  witness  the  ^ji^ 
traordinary  property  of  the  long-famed  Glastonbury 
Thorn.  For  my  owii  patt,  I  eonfess  that,  thotigh 
by  no  means  insensible  to  the  other  attractions  of  the 
place,  the  thought  which  would  there  chiefly  occupy 
my  mind,  would  be  that  I  was  then  probably  viewing 
the  very  spot  on  which  istood  the  firist  Christian  church 
erected  in  this  country. 

The  early  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Great 
Britain  is  one  of  those  events  in  our  history  which 
are  veiled  in  considerable  obscurity.  ''  We  see,*' 
says  our  excellent  church-historian.  Fuller,  "little 
certainty  can  be  extracted  who  first  brought  the 
Gospel  hither  5  'tis  so  long  since,  the  British  church 
hatb  forgotten  her  own  infancy,  who  were  her  first 
godfathers.  We  see  the  light  of  the  word  shined 
here,  but  we  see  not  who  kindled  it*."  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  this  light  had  shone  amongst  us  in 
primitive  purity,  some  time  before  it  had  been  any- 
where darkened^  by  the  vain  superstitions  of  popery, 
and  long  before  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  usurped 
any  authority  in  the  land.  The  honour  of  first 
evangelizing  England  has,  indeed,  been  confidently 
ascribed  to  various  individuals,  and  amongst  others 
to  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  As  those  legends  which 
attribute  this  work  to  Joseph,  have  a  particular 
i^erence  to  Glastonbnry,  and  may  be  at  least 
amusing  to  readers  in  general,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
an  outline  of  their  contents  in  the  form  in  which  they 
are  collected  by  Collinson  in  his  HUtory  of  Somerset- 
skiref. 

When  St  Philip  the  apostle,  after  the  death  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  was  in  Gaul,  promulgating  the  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  he  was  inform^  by  certain  refugees, 
that  all  those  horrid  superstitions  which  he  had  observed 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  eountry,  and  which  he  found  so 
much  labour  and  difficulty  in  overcoming,  originated  from 
a  little  island,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Continent, 
called  Britain.  Thither  he  immediately  resolved  to  extend 
the  influence  of  his  precepts,  and  in  the  place  of  barbarous 
and  bloody  rites,  long  exercised  by  bigoted  and  besotted 
Druids,  to  introduce  the  meek  and  gentle  system  of 
Christianity.  Accordingly  he  despatched  twelve  or  his  com- 
panions and  followers,  and  appointed  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
who  not  long  before  had  taken  his  Saviour  from  the  cross, 
to  superintend  the  sacred  embassy.    Britain  was  wild  and 

*  Fvllxr's  Church  HUtory, 

t  To  this  work  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  present  paper. 


uncultivated,  its  inhabitants  rude  and  inimical  to  strangers; 
yet  withal  its  king  Arviragus  could  foster  a  few  itinerants, 
whom  he  knew  not  how  to  hate,  nor  wished  to  love.  In 
consideration  of  their  hard  and  laborious  journey,  he  dis- 
posed their  habitation  in  a  small  island  then  waste  and 
untillaged,  and  surrounded  by  bogs  and  morasses;  assign- 
ing to  each  of  the  twelve  a  certain  portion  of  land  called  a 
hide,  sufficient  ibr  one  family  to  live  upon,  and  composing 
in  all  a  territory  denominated  to  this  day,  Trb  Twslvb 

HiDKS  OF  6l ASTON. 

.  This  spot  was,  at  that  early  period,  called  by  the  natives 
Yniswytryn,  or  the  Glassy  island  {,  either  because  its 
surlkce  represented  a  alasten  or  blue-ffreen  colour,  or 
because  it  abounded  with  the  herb  called  alast,  or  woad, 
with  which  they  were  used  to  tinge  their  bodies. 

Here,  according  to  the  monastic  annals,  St.  Joseph 
erected  to  the  Honour  of  ike  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  of 
wattles  and  wreathed  twigs,  the  first  Christian  oratory  in 
England. 

It  must  immediately  strike  tis  how  much  there  is 
Inixed  up  in  these  statements,  which,  if  not  actually 
absurd  in  itself,  is  certainly  the  fabrication  of  after- 
times,  so  that  it  is  scarceljr  possible  to  imagine  that 
any  portion  of  them  can  be  tru6.  In  most  of  those 
points  of  history  which  hlive  beeti  blended  and  inter- 
woven with  fond  and  foolish  fablea,  it  is  possible  to 
traoe  at  least  some  ground- worki  on  which  cunning 
and  superstition  may  hav^  raised  their  ridiculous 
8upel«tructuf-es.  But  really,  iii  the  present  instance, 
^e  cannot  discover  anything  like  a  probability  to 
commence  with.  What  connexion  there  could  possibly 
have  been  between  Joseph  of  'Arimathea  and  our 
,  island,  and  what  could  have  given  rise  to  the  idea 
of  his  having  been  the  first  to  preach  the  Gospel 
amongst  us,  it  is  difficult  tb  conjecture.  Nor,  indeed, 
would  it  have  been  worthy  of  serious  notice,  if  it 
had  not  been  more  than  once  made  use  of  as  a  fact 
of  some  weight  in  the  history  of  the  English  church. 
But  it  is  curious  that  the  English  bishops,  at  the 
council  of  Basil,  in  the  year  1434,  claimed  pre- 
cedency before  those  of  Castile  in  Spain,  on  the 
ground  of  "  Britaine*s  conversion  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  §.*'  And,  what  is  infinitely  more  extraor- 
dinary, even  our  protestant  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
Archbishop  Parker,  ventured  to  claim  Joseph  ad  the 
first  preacher  of  Christianity  in  England  ||. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  is  one  point  in 
the  history  which  seems  to  bear  on  it  something  more 
of  the  stamp  of  truth  than  the  rest,  I  mean  the 
claim  which  is  set  up  for  Glastonbury,  that  the  first 
Christian  church  was  there  erected.  "  This  tradition,** 
observes  Mr.  Southey,  "  may  seem  the  more  deserving 
of  credit,  because  it  is  not  contradicted  in  those  ages 
when  other  churches  would  have  found  it  profitable  to 
advance  a  similar  pretension^."  There  can,  indeed, 
be  no  doubt  that  this  tradition  wad  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  high  patronage  and  rich  endowments 
which  the  abbey  possessed  from  a  very  early  period : 
and  we  may  rest  assured,  that  if  in  behalf  of  any 
other  church  in  England  an  equal  claim  could  have 
been  advanced  to  the  assumption  of  such  titles  as 
those  conferred  on  Glastonbury,  as  ''  the  first  ground 
of  God  *"  "  the  first  ground  of  the  saints  in  England," 
and  ''  the  rise  and  fountain  of  all  religion  in  Eng- 
land* *,"  such  a  manifest  advantage  never  would  have 
been  conceded  to  this  establishment  without  many  a 
struggle.  It  may  also  be  observed  by  the  way,  that 
the  description  here  given  of  the  character  of  the 
sacred  edifice,  bemg  formed  of  wattles  and  wreathed 

i  In  after-timfls  it  received  the  fancied  name  of  Avalon,  or  the 
Isle  of  Apples,  or  the  land  where  Av alloc,  a  British  chief,  first 
pitched  his  residence.    The  Saxons  finally  called  it  Qluteinbyri. 

i  FtJLLBii's  Cfcurc*  Hittory,  b.  It. 

II  Short's  Sketch  of  tht  HUtory  of  the  EnglUh  Church. 

S  Soutrby's  Book  of  the  Church, 

**  See  Cakdkm's  Magna  Britannia:  Glastonbvbt. 
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twigs,  agrees  well  with  the  general  natoie  of  the 
bnitdings  in  this  coantrf  at  that  rude  period. 

The  next  event  presented  to  us  in  the  history  of 
Glastonbury,  is  the  erection  of  a  more  substantial 
structure  in  the  place  of  this  humble  and  primitive 
chapel,  which  had  then  fallen  into  decay.  This  is 
described  as  having  taken  place  under  the  auspices 
of  Fhoganns  and  Diruvianus,  two  Christian  mission- 
aries, whom  Eleutherius,  the  twelfth  biahop  of  Rome, 
is  represented  as  having  sent  over  into  this  country 
at  the  request  of  King  Lucius,  to  re-illumine  the 
expiring  embers  of  Christianity  in  the  land.  Lucius 
seems  to  have  reigned,  if,  indeed,  there  were  such  a 
British  king,  about  the  year  180.  These  miss ionaries 
are  also  said  to  have  built  another  oratory  on  the 
summit  of  the  bill  now  called  the  Tor,  and  dedicated 
it  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  "  that  he  there 
might  have  honour  on  earth  of  men,  who,  at  the  com- 
mand of  God,  should  bring  men  to  eternal  honours 
in  heaven." 

In  the  year  439,  we  are  told  that  St.  Patrick,  the 
patron  saint  of  Ireland,  visited  the  holy  spot,  and 
that  be  repaired  the  two  chapels  before  erected.  It 
is  added,  also,  that  he  discipUned  the  body  of  clergy 
into  something  of  a  monastic  society,  and  became 
himself  the  first  Abbot.  St.  Benignos,  his  successor 
in  the  see  of  Armagh,  is  represented  as  following  his 
example,  in  returning  to  this  place,  then  newly 
named  Avalon,  where  he  presided  over  a  few  religious 
till  his  death.  About  the  year  530,  St.  David,  Arch- 
bishop of  Menevia,  accompanied  by  seven  of  his 
suffragan  bishops,  took  a  journey  to  Avalon,  and 
expended  large  sums  of  money  in  adding  to  the 
buildings  of  the  church.  St.  David  was  uncle  of  the 
renowned  king  Arthnr,  who  in  his  time,  (a.d.  543,) 
having  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  rebellion  of  his 
cousin  Mordrcd,  at  the  battle  of  Camlan,  was  carried 
to  this  abt>ey,  that  he  might  prepare  himself  for  his 
deftarture  out  of  life  in  the  society  of  the  religious, 
and  be  interred  amongst  such  a  number  of  saints  as 
had  reposed  there  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity : 


and  accordingly,  on  his  death,  his  body  here  firandi 
grave*. 

In  the  year  605,  this  establishment  was  fbratd 
into  a  still  more  regular  society,  by  the  famons  St 
Augustine,  who  was  sent  into  England  by  foft 
Gregory  Uie  Great,  to  convert  the  heathen  An^ 
Saxon  inhabitants  of  Britain.  Twen^-five  jtm 
after  this,  St.  Fanlinus,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  leoiti 
in  the  monastery,  and  was  a  great  benefactor  to  tbe 
abbey,  which  be  considerably  enlarged.  He  4ta 
built  the  old  church  with  timber,  and  we  are  told 
covered  it  without,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  with 
lead.  About  this  period,  also,  the  place  adopted  the 
name  of  Glasteinbyri,  by  which  title,  with  little  tui- 
tion, it  has  been  since  known. 

Cetric,  Ceolwulph,  Ken  walch,  Kent  wine,  CedwiIK 
and  other  kings,  were  in  their  day  liberal  benefacinn 
to  the  establishment,  and  enriched  it  with  Tslaabfe 
lands  and  possessions.  But  when  King  Ina  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  West  Saxons,  he  excelled  ill  tu 
predecessors  in  hia  munificence.  He,  in  the  year  70^ 
pulled  down  the  old  ruinous  buildings  of  the  mooi- 
stery,  rebuilt  it  in  the  most  sumptuous  and  a^ 
nificent  manner,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  honoor  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St  Psnl; 
"  adorning  the  edifice  with  a  costly  chapel,  gtraisbid 

*  The  foliawing  iceonnt  of  th«  opening  or  the  cnTi  (if  MIht, 
in  the  reifn  of  RcDrr  the  Second,  640  je*n  iftci  be  mibuM* 
taken  from  Camden'i  Britannia,  u  he  giTcs  it  on  the  MtboritM' 
Giraldiu  Cimhrenw,  "  »n  eye  witness."  "  When  Henj  ,°f 
Second.  Kinc  or  Eogluid,  hid  leeroed  rrom  the  NDn  ot  the  Brini 
bardi,  that  Arthur,  the   mosl  noble  heme  at  the  Britaisi,  *hM 


'sen  two  pfTsmidi,  he  order'd  aearcli  to  b«  made  i>  ^ 
1  they  had  icarca  digged  Mren  foot  deep,  bgt  ttaip> 
-oss'd  itone,  (cipput.)  m  m  itone  in  the  back  patf»"" 


.   jrage  had  so  oIWi  ibaltet'd  the  Saiona,  « 

bUTT  between  '  ■ .      .         ,    ■ . 

body:  1     ■    ■ 

vtas  fastened  a 

pulled  out,  ap,. ._ 

almnt  nine  foot  deep,  Ihar  fonad  a  coBib  made  of  balkw'!  *^ 
wherein  were  depoBted  the  boDex  of  the  EmoasAiaoT.  TtehW 
hare  a  sort  of  barbarous  and  Gothic  appaaiance,  and  an  a  )■■ 
evidence  of  the  barbarity  of  the  >(•,  wUch  wat  m  iarolnai** 
fatal  sort  of  milt,  that  no  one  was  fenod  to  ceWiran  d>>  oiM* 
Kinz  Arthur.  That  Mrong  bulwark  of  the  BiitkkioTenMaiiQ 
junly  reckon  this  amongst  his  nealeM  iiiiitiilaiw_  Ihst  Ih*  )!■*' 
not  afford  a  panegrnit  equal  to  oil  liilw  " 
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and  plated  over  with  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty  pounds*  weight  of  silver^  and  sixty-four  pounds' 
weight  of  gold/'  beside  many  rich  and  valuable  orna- 
ments. He'  also  bestowed  on  the  abbey  a  large 
extent  of  territory,  and  a  royal  charter  (dated  725), 
granting  to  it  various  immunities. 

Succeeding  monarchs  withheld  not  their  bene- 
factions, but  were  zealous  in  ratifying,  confirming, 
and  adding  to,  the  grants  before  made.  In  short, 
"  Kings  and  queens,  not  only  of  the  West  Saxons, 
but  of  other  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  several 
archbishops  and  bishops,  many  dukes,  and  the 
nobility  of  both  sexes,  thought  themselves  happy  m 
increasing  the  revenues  of  this  venerable  house,  to 
obtain  them  a  place  of  sepulchre  therein." 

During  the  dreadful  incursions  of  the  Danes,  it  is 
known  that  their  chief  depredations  fell  on  the  monastic 
establishments,  partly,  perhaps,  from  their  being  the 
strong-holds  of  a  religion  which  they  hated,  but 
more  probably  from  the  valuable  plunder  which 
there  presented  them  an  easy  prey.  Nor  did  the 
Abbey  of  Glastonbuiy  escape  the  violence  of  these 
rapacious  plunderers.  It  was  deprived  by  them  of 
no  small  portion  of  its  splendour,  and  was  soon 
doomed  to  exhibit  a  most  melancholy  picture  of  ruin 
and  distress. 

Happily,  however,  this  sad  state  of  things  in  Eng- 
land did  not  continue.  The  destructive  course  of  the 
Danes  was,  by  the  bravery  of  King  Alfred,  effectually 
arrested:  and  on  the  elevation  of  Edmund  to  the 
throne,  he  was  enabled  to  direct  his  efforts  to  restore 
this  religious  house,  amongst  others,  to  its  ancient 
dignity.  He  appointed  over  it  as  abbot,  the  notorious, 
but  talented,  St.  Dunstan,  and  permitted  him  to 
make  free  use  of  the  royal  treasury  to  rebuild  the 
fabric.  Bom  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
educated  from  early  years  within  the  walls  of  the 
abbey,  he  entered,  as  might  be  expected,  readily  on 
the  work.  Under  his  auspices,  a  new  foundation 
was  laid,  according  to  model  brought  from  France : 
from  the  same  country,  also,  a  congregation  of  Bene- 
dictine monks  was  introduced  into  it,  and  by  the 
liberality  of  Edmund,  and  of  one  of  his  successors, 
Edgar,  Dunstan  was  enabled  to  leave  the  abbey  at 
the  close  of  the  twenty-two  years  which  he  pre- 
sided over  it,  possessed  of  privileges,  power,  and 
emoluments,  at  least  equal  to  those  which  it  had 
before  enjoyed*. 

At  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  however, 
the  abbey  suffered  a  reverse  of  fortune.  Its  Abbot 
Egelnoth,  being  esteemed  one  of  the  principal  men 
in  the  nation,  was  for  this  reason  deposed  from  his 
office,  and  carried  over  into  Normandy  by  King  Wil- 
liam, who  was  jealous  of  his  newly-acquired  subjects. 
The  Abbey  was  also  deprived  by  the  rapacious  con- 
queror, of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  endow- 
ments. But  even  after  this  spoUation,  the  possessions 
of  the  establishment  were  still  most  magnificent,  and 
by  the  good  care  of  some  of  its  abbots,  and  the 
liberal  benefoctions  afterwards  bestowed  upon  it,  the 
wealth  of  the  abbey  became  immensely  great. 

It  appears  that  at  various  periods  large  sums  were 
expended  on  the  church,  and  other  buildings  belong- 
ing to  the  society.  Soon  after  the  conquest,  about 
the  year  1101,  an  entirely  new  fabric  seems  to  have 
been  raised  by  Abbot  Herlewin,  who  is  said  to  have 
spent  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  solely  on  the 
foundation.  Henry  de  Blois,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  amongst  other  buildings,  erected,  from 
the  foundation,  a  belfry,  chapter-house,  and  cloister. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  nearly  the 

*  Glastonbury  Abbey  was  the  scene  of  the  same  Dunstan's  most 
celebrated  miracles,  as  they  have  been  represented. 


whole  of  the  abbey  being  consumed  by  fire,  that 
monarch  sent  Ralph  Fitz-Stephen  to  take  measun» 
for  rebuilding  what  the  fire  had  destroyed.  This 
work  was  completed  with  great  expedition,  and  the 
new  church  of  St.  Mary  was  dedicated  by  Reginald, 
Bishop  of  Bath,  on  the  Feast  of  St  Barnabas,  in  the 
year  1186.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  very 
building,  the  remains  of  which  now  exist. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  abbots  of  this  monastery 
advanced  in  influence  in  the  kingdom.    They  were 
at  length  mitred,  became  lords  of  Parliament^  and 
almost  rivalled  in  their  table  and  retinue,  even  their 
monarchs  themselvesf.    We  may  form  some  idea, 
however,  of  the  benefits  derived  to  the  country  from 
such  establishments,  in  the  encouragement  of  learning 
and  education,  and  in  the  work  of  hospitality  and 
charity,  when  we  learn  the  following   particulars. 
The  last  Abbot  Whiting's  apartment  was  a  kind  of 
well-disciplined  court,  where  the  sons  of  noblemen 
and  gentiemen  were  sent  for  their  virtuous  education, 
and  returned  thence  excellentiy  accomplished.    After 
this  manner  he  bred  up  nearly  300  pupils,  beside 
others  of  a  lower  rank,  whom  he  fitted  for  the 
universities  at  home.      His  table,  attendants,   and 
ofiScers,  were  an  honour  to  the  nation ;  he  is  said  to 
have  entertained  500  persons  of  consideration  at  one 
time }  and  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  weekly,  all 
the  poor  of  the  country  around  were  relieved  by  his 
peculiar  charity  {•  D.  I.  E. 

t  The  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  was  always  a  member  of  the  Upper 
House  of  CouTocation,  and  a  parliamentary  Baron,  being  summoned 
by  a  particular  writ  to  sit  amongst  the  elders  and  barons  of  the 
r^m.  •  X  Collimsom's  Somersetthire, 


DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  EXERCISE. 

Different  kinds  of  exercise  suit  different  consti- 
tutions. The  object,  of  course,  is  to  employ  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body,  and  to  strengthen  those  espe- 
cially which  are  too  weak  j  and  hence,  exercise  ought 
to  be  often  varied,  and  always  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  individuals.  Speaking  generally,  walking 
agrees  well  with  everybody,  but  as  it  exercises  chiefly 
the  lower  limbs,  and  the  muscles  of  the  loins,  and 
affords  little  scope  for  the  play  of  the  arms,  and 
muscles  of  the  chest,  it  is  insufficient  of  itself  to 
constitute  adequate  exercise,  and  hence  the  advantages 
of  combining  with  it  movements  performed  by  tbe 
upper  part  of  the  body,  as  in  rowing  a  boat,  fencing, 
shuttiecock,  and  many  other  useful  sports.  Such 
exercises  have  the  additional  advantage  of  animating 
the  mind,  and,  by  increasing  the  nervous  stimulus, 
making  exertion  easy,  pleasant,  and  invigorating. 
Nature,  indeed,  has  shown  her  intention  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  should  always  partake  in  the 
exercise  of  the  lower,  by  rendering  it  impossible 
for  us  even  to  walk  gracefully,  without  the  arms 
keeping  time  as  it  were  with  the  movements  of  the 
legs. 

Pedestrian  excursions,  in  pursuit  of  mineralogical 
or  botanical  specimens,  or  in  search  of  scenery,  com- 
bine in  their  results  all  the  advantages  which  well- 
conducted  exercise  is  capable  of  yielding,  and  are 
much  resorted  to  in  the  Grerman  seminaries,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  mental  and  bodily  powers : 
and  on  the  Continent,  in  many  institutions,  a  regular 
system  of  useful  manual  occupation  is  substituted  for 
mere  play,  and  with  decided  advantage.  For  not 
only  is  the  physical  organization  thereby  strengthened 
and  developed,  but  the  mental  energy  and  dignity  of 
character  are  increased,  and  the  mind  becomes  better 
fitted  for  independent  action. 
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Exercise,  however,  must  always  be  proportioned  in 
extent  to  the  constitution,  and  previous  habits  of  the 
individual.  Even  a  single  day  of  excessive  fatigue 
will  sometimes  suffice  to  interrupt  growth,  and  pro- 
duce permanent  bad  healthy  and  an  instance  has 
occurred  of  a  strong  young  man,  who  brought  on  a 
severe  illness,  and  permanent  debility,  by  sudden 
return  to  hard  exercise  for  a  single  day,  although 
some  years  before  he  had  been  accustomed  to  every 
species  of  muscular  exertion,  in  running,  leaping,  and 
walking. 

Riding  is  a  most  salubrious  exercise,  and  where  the 
lungs  are  weak,  possesses  a  great  advantage  over 
walking,  as  it  does  not  hurry  the  breathing.  It  calls 
into  more  equal  play  all  the  muscles  of  the  body ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  engages  the  mind  in  the 
management  of  the  animal,  and  exhilarates  by  the 
free  contact  of  the  air,  and  more  rapid  changes  of 
scene.  Even  at  a  walking  pace,  a  gentle  but  universal 
and  constant  action  of  the  muscles  is  required^  to 
preserve  the  seat,  and  adapt  the  rider's  position  to 
the  movements  of  the  horse ;  and  this  kind  of  mus- 
cular action  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  proper  and 
equal  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  extreme 
vessels,  and  to  the  prevention  of  its  undue  accumu- 
lation in  the  central  organs.  The  gentleness  of  the 
action  admits  of  its  being  kept  up  without  accelerating 
respiration,  and  enables  a  delicate  person  to  reap  the 
combined  advantages  of  the  open  air,  and  proper 
exercise,  for  a  much  longer  period  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible. 

Dancing  is  a  cheerful  and  useful  exercise,  but  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  used  within  doors,  in  con- 
fined air,  often  in  dusty  rooms,  and  at  unseasonable 
hours. 

Gymnastic  and  callisthenic  exercises  are  now  rather 
sinking  in  public  estimation,  from  overlooking  the 
necessity  of  adapting  the  kind  and  extent  of  them 
to  the  individual  constitution.  It  is  certain,  indeed, 
that  many  of  the  common  gymnastic  exercises  are  fit 
only  for  robust  and  healthy  boys,  and  not  at  all  for 
improving  those  who  are  delicately  constituted,  and 
who  stand  most  in  need  of  a  well-planned  training. 
Here,  again,  the  general  principle  comes  to  our  assist- 
ance 'j  carefully  to  avoid  great  fatigue,  and  always  to 
adapt  the  kind,  degree,  and  duration,  of  every  gym- 
nastic exercise,  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  results  of 
increased  nutrition  and  strength ;  and  to  remember  that 
the  point  at  which  these  results  arc  to  be  obtained, 
is  not  the  same  in  any  two  individuals,  and  can  be 
discovered  only  by  experience,  and  careful  obser- 
vation. 

For  giving  strength  to  the  chest,  fencing  is  a  good 
exercise  for  boys,  but  the  above  limit  ought  never  to 
be  exceeded,  as  it  oft;en  is,  by  measuring  the  length 
of  a  lesson  by  the  hour-hand  of  a  clock,  instead  of 
its  effects  upon  the  constitution.  Shuttlecock,  as  an 
exercise  which  calls  into  play  the  muscles  of  the 
chest,  trunk,  and  arms,  is  also  very  beneficial,  and 
would  be  still  more  so,  were  it  transferred  to  the 
open  air.  After  a  little  practice  it  can  be  played  with 
the  left  as  easily  as  with  the  right  hand;  and  is, 
therefore,  very  useful  in  preventing  curvature,  and 
giving  vigour  to  the  spine  in  females.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  play  with  a  battledore  in  each  hand,  and 
to  strike  with  them  alternately.  The  play  called  the 
graces  is  also  well  adapted  for  expanding  the  chest, 
and  giving  strength  to  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  practicable  in  the  open  air. 
Dumb-hells  are  less  in  repute  than  they  were  some 
years  ago  j  but  when  they  are  not  too  heavy,  and  the 
various  movements  gone  through  are  not  too  eccentric 
or  difficulty  they  are  very  useful.    They  do  harm 


occasionally,  from  their  weight  being  disproportioned 
to  the  weak  frames  which  use  them ;  in  which  case 
they  pull  down  the  shoulders,  by  dint  of  mere 
dragging.  When  this  or  any  other  exercise  is  resorted 
to  in  the  house,  the  vdndows  ought  to  be  thrown 
open,  so  as  to  make  the  nearest  possible  approach  to 
the  external  air. 

Reading  aloud  and  recitation  are  more  useful  and 
invigorating  muscular  exercises  than  is  generally 
imagined,  at  least  when  managed  with  due  regard  to 
the  natural  powers  of  the  individual,  so  as  to  avoid 
effort  and  fatigue.  Both  require  the  varied  activity 
of  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  to  a  degree  of 
which  few  are  conscious,  till  their  attention  is  turned 
to  it.  In  forming  and  undulating  the  voice,  the 
muscles  in  constant  action  communicate  to  the  frame 
a  healthy  and  agreeable  stimulus;  and  consequently, 
where  the  voice  is  raised,  and  elocution  rapid,  the 
muscular  effort  comes  to  be  even  more  fatiguing  than 
the  mental,  especially  to  those  who  arc  unaccustomed 
to  it.  When  care  is  taken,  however,  not  to  carry 
reading  aloud,  or  reciting,  so  far  at  one  time  as  to 
excite  the  least  sensation  of  soreness  or  fatigue  in  the 
chest,  and  it  is  duly  repeated,  it  is  extremely  useful 
in  developing  and  giving  tone  to  the  organs  of  respi- 
ration, and  to  the  general  system.  To  the  invigo- 
rating effects  of  this  kind  of  exercise,  the  celebrated 
Cuvier  was  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  his  own  exemption 
from  consumption,  to  which,  at  the  time  he  wai 
appointed  to  a  professorship,  it  was  belived  he  would 
otherwise  have  fallen  a  sacrifice.  The  exercise  of 
lecturing  gradually  strengthened  his  lungs,  and  im- 
proved his  health  so  much,  that  he  was  never  after- 
wards threatened  with  any  serious  pulmonary  disease. 
But  of  course  this  happy  result  followed  only  because 
the  exertion  of  lecturing  was  not  too  great  for  the 
then  existing  condition  of  his  lungs.  Had  the  deli- 
cacy of  which  he  complained  been  further  advanced, 
the  fatigue  of  lecturing  would  only  have  accelerated 
his  fate,  and  this  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  prac- 
tically  applying  the  rules  of  exercise. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  most  perfect  of  all  exer« 
cises  are  those  sports  which  combine  free  play  of  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body,  mental  excitement,  and  tha 
unrestrained  use  of  the  voice,  and  to  such  sportf, 
accordingly,  arc  the  young  so  instinctively  addicted, 
that  nothing  but  the  strictest  vigilance,  and  fear  of 
punishment,  can  deter  them  from  engaging  in  them 
the  moment  the  restraint  of  school  is  at  an  end. 

Many  parents,  absorbed  in  their  own  pursuits, 
forgetful  of  their  own  former  experience,  and  ignorant 
that  such  are  the  benevolent  dictates  of  Nature, 
abhor  these  wholesome  outpourings  of  the  juvenik 
voice,  and  lay  restrictions  upon  their  children,  which, 
by  preventing  the  full  developement  of  the  lungs  and 
muscles,  inflict  permanent  injury  upon  them  in  the 
very  point  where  in  this  climate  parents  are  most 
anxious  to  protect  them. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  enable  any  rational 
parent  or  teacher  to  determine  the  fitness  of  the 
different  kinds  of  muscular  exercise,  and  to  adapt  the 
time,  manner,  and  degree  of  each  to  every  individual 
under  his  care. 

r  Abridged  from  CoaiBE*3  Physiology  applied  to  Healthy  VO 


Though  you  may  look  to  vour  understanding  for  anmU' 
merit,  it  is  to  the  qffections  that  we  must  trust  for  happiness 
Tiicse  imply  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice;  and  often,  our  virtues, 
like  our  children,  arc  endeared  to  us  by  what  we  suffer  for 
them.  Remember,  too,  that  consoienoe,  even  when  it  faiU 
to  govern  our  conduct,  can  disturb  oar  peace  of  mind,  if  ea* 
it  is  neither  paradoxical,  nor  merely  poetical  to  say,  **  TbM 
seeking  other  s  good,  we  find  our  own," 
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ADVANTAGES  OP  BIOGRAPHY. 

Thx  Christian  community  at  large  owes  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  recorded  examples  of  its  purest 
and  holiest  members.  Individually  exhibiting  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  gospel  principles  by 
which  they  are  governed,  and  collectively  embodjring 
a  living  and  substantial  representation  of  that  fulness 
of  stature  to  which  a  disciple  of  Christ  may  attain. 
they  grow  into  an^xhaustless  treasury  of  motives  and 
inducements  to  holy  living,  and  of  models  of  Christian 
deportment,  which  diffuses  its  richness  over  the 
church,  and  counteracts  the  persevering  endeavours 
of  the  world  to  debase  the  standard  of  Christian  faith 
and  holiness. 

To  such  sources,  blessed  by  the  fertilizing  influences 
of  that  Holy  Spirit  which  works  in  us^  to  will  and  to 
do,  many  have  owed  their  first  religious  impressions, 
many  more  have  been  advanced  and  strengthened  in 
the  way  of  peace ;  and  while  the  church  lasts,  and 
the  stores  of  Christian  example  increase,  still  more 
extensive  and  salutary  effects  may  be  expected  to  flow 
from  the  lives  of  the  servants  of  God. 

There  each  member  of  the  church,  alike  the  pastor 
and  the  flock,  may  contemplate  a  variety  of  bright 
and  shining  patterns  of  active  piety,  and  devoted  love 
of  God;  he  may  behold  after  what  manner  the 
worthiest  of  his  kindred  men  have  lived  and  breathed 
the  gospel.  He  may  calmly  and  profitably  examine 
the  trials  and  temptations  they  endured,  the  armour 
with  which  they  were  provided,  the  victories  they 
gained,  and  their  last  great  triumph  as  more  than  con- 
querors. He  may  learn  a  lesson  scarcely  less  instruc- 
tive from  the  records  of  their  weaknesses,  deficiencies, 
and  falls,  which,  like  buoys  floating  over  perilous 
shoals  in  the  ocean,  give  warning  of  the  course  in 
which  daiiger  is  to  be  apprehended.  And  by  the  whole 
survey  of  their  characters,  he  may  be  excited  to  renewed 
diligence  and  watchfulness,  and  stimulated  to  grow  in 
the  Christian  gfuc^.^f  .faith,  hope,  vid  charity. 

There  the  pastor  may  discern  iJie  solemn  views  of 
ministerial  obligation,  which  have  been  entertained 
by  holy  men,  bound  by  the  same  vows  to  watch  for 
souls,  and  the  conscientious  manner  in  which  they 
have  executed  the  trust  committed  to  them.  He  may 
be  present  at  their  studies  and  their  prayers,  may 
observe  the  workings  of  their  plans  of  usefulness, 
may  sympathize  in  thair  successes  and  disappoint- 
ments, their  trials  and  consolations.  And  thus  the 
flame  that  glowed  within  them,  may  kindle  a 
spark  in  his  own  heart,  and  impel  him  to  greater 
labour  and  prayer,  in  feeding  his  Master's  flock,  in 
hedging  them  about  against  the  assaults  of  evil,  and 
in  preparing  to  deliver  up  the  sheep  intrusted  to  his 
care,  as  his  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing,  in  the 
presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming. 

And  there  the  Christian  bishop  may  trace  the  foot- 
steps of  those  who,  from  the  primitive  times  down- 
wards, have  most  magnified  their  apostolic  office  by 
their  manner  of  discharging  its  duties;  who  have 
given  special  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to 
doctrine;  who  have  been  examples  of  the  believers,  in 
word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in 
jmrity;  who  have  taken  care  of  the  church  of  God,  as 
stewards  for  him;  labouring  to  render  their  function 
instrumental  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  spiritual 
efficiency  of  the  church,  of  which  they  are  the 
responsible  overseers. 

[From  Homb's  Live$  of  Eminent  Christiant,'] 


WILD  BBACT  FIGHTS. 


What  is  the  best  security  for  the  happiness  of  life,  and 
the  most  to  be  depended  upon  for  making'  us  contented 
with  ourselves,  and  respectable  to  others? — Equanimity. 
What  are  the  best  means  of  attaining  this  ? — Piety  and 
resignation. — ^Danby. 


The  following  is  a  striking,  but  melancholy  picture  of  cruelty 
tont^ards  the  brute  creation,  mingling  itself  in  what  are  called 
national  sports.  In  perusing  accounts  such  as  these,  we  cannot 
but  reflect  with  satisfaction,  that,  in  this  country,  all  public 
exhibitions  in  which  the  inferior  animals  are  made  to  bleed  for  the 
mere  amusement  of  man,  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  abandoned 
as  unmanly  and  unbecoming  a  Christian  people.  ' 

Bbing  on  a  visit  to  the  Coorg  Rsjah,  the  author  was  invited 
to  witness  some  of  the  contests  with  ferocious  animals, 
vhich  form  a  part  of  the  amusements  of  that  prince.  The 
Rajah,  it  appears,  prided  himself  on  the  possession  of 
savage  creatures,  having  sundry  lions  and  tigers,  in  cages, 
some  of  which  were  under  such  control,  that  it  was  said, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  introducing  them  into  his  palace 
before  his  guests,  without  even  the  restraint  of  a  keeper. 

On  the  day  appointed  the  party  repaired  to  the  palace  of 
the  Rajah,  and  after  a  liberal  renast,  proceeded  to  a  gallery 
that  overlooked  an  area  full  a  hundred  yards  square,  and 
as  soon  as  the  prince  arrived  the  sports  commenced. 

The  first  contest  was  between  a  boar  and  three  goats  in 
succession.  The  next  was  of  a  far  more  awful  character. 
A  man  entered  the  arena,  armed  only  with  a  Coorg  knife, 
and  clothed  in  short  trousers,  which  barely  covered  his 
hips,  and  extended  halfway  down  the  thighs.  The  instru- 
ment, which  be  wielded  m  his  right  hand,  was  a  heavy 
blade,  something  like  the  coulter  of  a  plough,  about  two 
feet  long,  and  full  three  inches  wide,  gradually  diminishing 
towards  the  handle,  with  which  it  formed  a  right  angle. 
This  knife  is  used  with  great  dexterity  by  the  Coorgsl 
being  swung  round  in  the  band  before  the  blow  is  inflicted, 
and  then  brought  into  contact  with  the  object  intended  to 
be  struck,  with  a  force  and  effect  truly  astounding. 

The  champion  who  now  presented  himself  before  the 
Rajah  was  about  to  be  opposed  to  a  tiger,  which  he  volun- 
teered to  encounter  almost  naked,  and  armed  only  with  the 
weapon  I  have  described.    He  was  rather  tall,  with  a 
slight  figure ;  but  his  chest  was  deep,  his  arms  long  and 
muscular.     His  legs  were  thin;  yet  the  action  of  the 
muscles  was  perceptible  with  every  movement,  whilst  the 
freedom  of  his  gait,  and  the  few  contortions  he  performed 
preparatory  to  the  hazardous  enterprise  in  which  he  was 
about  to  engage,  showed  that  he  possessed  uncommon 
activity,  combined  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  strength. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  absolutely  sublime 
when  he  gave  the  signal  for  the  tiger  to  be  let  loose :  it  was 
the  very  concentration  of  moral  energy — ^the  index  of  a 
high  and  settled  resolution.    His  body  glistened  with  the 
oil  which  had  been  rubbed  over  it  in  order  to  promote  the 
elasticity  of  his  limbs.    He  raised  his  arm  for  several  mo- 
nients  above  his  head  when  he  made  the  motion  to  admit 
bis  enemy  into  the  area.  ^  The  bars  of  a  large  cage  were 
instantly  lifted  from  above ;  a  huge  royal  tiger  sprang  for- 
ward and  stood  before  the  Coorg,  waving  his  tail  slowlv 
backward  and  forward,  erecting  the  hair  upon  it,  and  utter- 
ing a  suppressed  howl.    The  animal  first  looked  at  the 
man,  then  at  the  gallery  where  the  Rajah  and  his  court 
were  seated  to  see  the  sports,  but  did  not  appear  at  all  easy 
in  its  present  state  of  freedom: — ^it  was  evidently  con- 
founded at  the  novelty  of  its  position.    After  a  short  sur- 
vey, it  turned  suddenly  round,  and  bounded  into  its  cage, 
from  which  the  keepers,  who  stood  above,  beyond  the  reach 
of  mischief,  tried  to  force  it,  but  in  vain.    The  bars  were 
then  dropped,  aud  several  crackers  fastened  to  its  tail, 
which  projected  through  one  of  the  intervals. 

A  lighted  match  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Coorg; 
the  bars  were  asain  raised,  and  the  crackers  ignited.  The 
tiger  now  darted  into  the  arena  with  a  terrific  yell ;  and 
while  the  crackers  were  exploding,  it  leaped,  turned,  and 
writhed,  as  if  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement.  It  at  length  • 
crouched  in  a  corner,  gnarling  as  a  cat  does  when  alarmed. 
Meanwhile  its  retreat  had  been  cut  off  by  securing  the 
cage.  During  the  explosion  of  the  crackers,  the  Coorg 
stood  watching  his  enemy,  and  at  length  advanced  to- 
wards it  with  a  slow  but  firm  step.  The  tiger  roused 
itself  and  retreated,  the  fur  on  its  back  being  erect, 
and  its  tail  apparently  dilated  to  twice  the  usual  size. 
It  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  commence  hostilities ;  but 
its  resolute  foe  was  not  to  be  evaded.  Fixing  his  eyes 
intently  upon  the  deadly  creature,  he  advanced  with  the 
same  measured  step,  the  tiger  retreating  as  before,  but 
still  presenting  its  front  to  its  enemy.  The  Coorg  now 
stopped  suddenly;  then  moving  slowly  backward,  the  tiger 
raised  itself  to  its  full  height,  curved  its  back  to  the  necef.- 
sary  segment  for  a  spring,  and  lashed  its  tail,  evidently 
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meditating  miMliief.  The  tn&n  contiiuwd  to  retire;  and 
ai  soon  ai  he  vos  at  io  great  a  distanoe  that  the  flzed 
expreaaion  vf  hii  ere  wai  no  longer  diatioguiahable,  the 
ferocious  brute  roaoe  a  sudden  hound  forward,  crouched, 
and  iprang  with  a  short,  sharp  grovl.  Its  adTeraory, 
fully  prepared  for  this,  leaped  activelf  on  one  side,  and  as 
the  tiger  reached  the  ground,  swung  ronnd  his  heaii?  knifb, 
and  brought  it  with  irresistible  force  upon  the  animal's 
hind-leg,  just  above  the  joint.  The  bone  was  instantly 
severed,  and  the  tiger  effectually  prevented  fhim  making  a 
second  sprine.  The  wounded  beast  roared;  but  turning 
suddenly  on  the  Coorg.  who  had  by  this  time  retired  several 
yards,  advanced  ilercely  upon  hira.  its  wounded  leg  hanging 
loose  in  the  skin,  sliowinj;  that  it  was  broken.  The  tiger, 
now  excited  to  a  pitch  of  reckless  rage,  rushed  forward 
upon  its  tbree  legs  towards  its  adversary,  who  stood  with  his 
heavy  knife  upraised,  calmly  awaiting  the  encounter.  As 
soon  as  the  savage  creature  was  within  his  reach,  he  brought 
down  the  ponderous  weapon  upon  its  head  with  a  force 
whirb  nothing  could  resist,  laid  open  the  skull  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  the  vanquished  foe  fell  dead  at  his  feeL  He  then 
coolly  wiped  ihe  knife  on  the  animal's  hide,  made  a  digni- 
fied salaam  to  the  Rajah,  and  retired  amid  the  loud  accla- 
mations of  the  spectators. 

His  Highness  informed  us  that  this  man  had  killed 
several  tigers  in  a  similar  manner;  and  that,  although  upon 
one  or  two  occasions  he  had  been  severely  scralched,  he 
had  never  been  seriously  wounded.  The  Coorgs,  moreover, 
are  known  often  to  attack  this  terrible  animal  in  the 
jungles  with  their  heavy,  sharp  knives,  and  with  almost 
unfhiling  success.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  cool,  cautious,  and  calculating  precision 
with  which  the  resolute  Hindoo  went  through  his  dangerous 
performance.  The  sports  of  the  first  day  concluded  with 
wrestling,  in  wbicb  some  extraordinary  instances  of  strength 
and  agility  were  displayed. 

Next  morning  we  again  repaired  to  the  palace  at  an  oar.y 
hour ;  the  Rajah  was  ready  to  receive  us,  and  after  a  slight 
refreshment,  we  took  our  station  in  the  gallery  to  witness 
Ihe  second  day's  sports.  We  were  prepared  for  an  unusual 
sight.  A  lion  was  m  be  turned  into  the  arena  with  an 
African  bufTalo,  purchased  by  his  Highness  some  months 
before,  and  which  still  remained  uncommonly  wild  and 

We  had  not  long  taken  our  station  in  the  gallery,  befbre 
the  bufhlo  was  driven  ftora  its  stall.  The  moment  it  entered 


the  enclosure  it  began  to  bellow  and  plunge  violutly.tlM*- 
ing  (he  dirt  ftom  iU  heels  into  the  ait  at  least  •  doiaa  |m 
high.  It  was  a  bony  animal,  as  la^e  as  b  Durliaa  u, 
though  not,  [>erhaps,  mute  so  tall,,  its  tegs  being  riurt  in 
proportion  to  its  sise.  It  had  an  immense  head,  with  long 
norns,  that  curled  like  those  of  a  ram,  whilst  its  large  pro- 
jecting eye  and  dilated  nostril  gave  it  an  expreasioa  td 
extreme  fierceness.  There  was  scarcely  any  hair  upon  iti 
body,  except  on  the  neck  and  tail :  at  the  extremity  of  the 
latter  appeared  a  large  tuft,  very  thick  and  coarse.  It  tu 
altogether  a  very  noble  creature,  full  of  strength  and  Any, 
Crook-knee'd  and  dewUpped,  like  Theasalian  belli. 

After  a  few  moments  the  bars  of  the  lion's  cage  were 
raised,  and  the  kingly  animal  bounded  forward.  It  wu 
one  of  the  finest  I  nad  ever  seen.  A  Hindoo  sage  hu 
said  that  "the  elephant,  the  lion,  and  the  wise  man,  *et\ 
their  safely  in  flight ;  but  the  crow,  the  deer,  and  the  coward. 
die  in  their  nesL '  In  the  present  instance,  however,  ttie 
lion  was  fully  vindicated  from  the  obloquy  of  *uch  vulgu 
wisdom,  as  will  be  presently  seen. 

It  stalked  majestically  forward,  hut,  seeing  the  buffilo, 
dropped  upon  its  belly,  swept  the  ground  with  its  tsil,  and 
then  uttering  a  short  growl,  made  two  or  three  leaps,  and 
sprang  upon  its  adversary's  neck  without  further  prelimi- 
naries. The  sudden  shock  brought  the  buffalo  upon  iU 
knees;  but  immediately  recovering,  the  latter  threw  back 
its  head  with  a  violence  that  dislodged  the  lion,  casting  it 
with  prodigious  force  against  the  strong  wooden  paliDgsof 
the  enclosure,  at  the  same  time  striking  one  of  its  bonu 
into  the  flank  of  its  assailant  and  opening  a  hideous  gajih. 
The  lion  was  for  a  moment  stunned ;  nevertheless,  before 
its  enemy  had  time  to  take  advantage  of  its  condition,  it 
was  on  its  legs,  and  had  again  nirung  upon  the  bufTalo'i 
neck,  which  it  lacerated  dreadfully.  There  was  noa  i 
deadly  struggle ;  but  the  latter,  repeating  the  same  srtiaa 
which  had  before  disengaged  it  fVom  the  gripe  of  its  Wnj 
foe,  threw  the  lion  against  the  palinga  with  still  greitet 
violence  than  before,  and  there  gored  it  with  an  animaiioa 
that  soon  entirely  disabled  the  noble  beaat  fh>m  reneiriof 
the  contest.  The  buffalo  waa  by  this  time  so  exhaiutca 
that  it  fell  by  the  side  of  its  prostrate  enemy.  After  uat 
exertion  the  keepers  got  it  upon  its  legs  and  led  it  fron 
the  scene  of  oombaL  The  lion  was  with  difficulty  droggrd 
into  its  cage,  but  in  a  few  days  appeared  little  the  worst. 
IF-om  Iks  Oamiai,  AmrvAL.] 
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ERASMUS. 
Erasmus  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  most 
learned  man  of  his  time.  Tliis  is  saying  much  of 
one  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  our  Eighth  Henry,  and 
was  intimate  with  Dean  Colet*,  Linacref,  Grocyn^, 
William  Latimer,  Lily,  the  Grammarian  §,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More||;  all  Englishmen,  and  great  men  in 
their  generation.  In  a  letter  from  London,  in  1497, 
to  a  friend  in  Italy,  (for  Erasmus  lived  much  in 
England,)  he  says,  "  When  Colet  discourses,  I  seem  to 
hear  Plato  himself;  in  Grocyn  I  admire  an  universal 
compass  of  learning  ;  Linacre's  acuteness,  depth,  and 
accuracyj  are  not  to  be  exceeded ;  nor  did  nature 
ever  form  anything  more  elegant,  exquisite,  and 
better  accomplished  than  More  !  It  would  be  end- 
less to  enumerate  all  j  but  it  is  surprising  to  think 
how  learning  flourishes  in  this  happy  country." 

Having  introduced  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
with  well-deserved  praise,  and  in  excellent  company; 
and  having,  moreover,  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
attention  of  our  readers  by  quoting  his  high  opinion 
of  England,  and  its  learned  men,  we  must  go  back 
in  order  of  time,  to  state  that  Gerard,  afterwards 
called  Desiderius  Erasmus  Roterodamus.  was  born 
at  Rotterdam,  October  28,  1467.  Ilis  father  was  a 
physician  named  Gerard.  This  name,  between  which 
and  Desiderius  Erasmus  there  does  not,  at  first  sight, 
appear  to  be  any  afiinity,  the  son  dropped  early  in 
life.  "  But,"  says  Dr.  Jortin,  "  in  his  youth,  he 
took  the  name  of  Erasmus,  having  before  gone  by 
that  of  Gerard,  which  in  the  German  language  means 
amiable.  Following  the  fashion  of  learned  men  of 
those  times  ^,  who  affected  to  give  their  names  a  Latin 
or  Greek  turn,  he  called  himself  Desiderius,  which  in 
Latin,  and  Erasmus,  which  in  Greek,  has  the  same 
signification  as  Gerard."  His  third  name  he  took  in 
compliment  to  the  city  which  produced  him,  and 
•which  continues  to  pay  back  the  distinction,  with 
interest,  and  constantly-reflected  honour. 

A  notion  prevails  in  Holland  that  Erasmus  was 
reckoned  dull  as  a  child,  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  appears  that  his  father,  on  discovering  in  him  early 
marks  of  talent,  resolved  to  give  him  the  best  educa- 
tion in  his  power.  Both  these  accounts  may  be  true. 
The  wretched  and  heavy  kind  of  school  learning  then 
in  fashion  was,  probably,  against  the  genius  of  a  sharp 
and  sensible  boy ;  and,  indeed,  when  he  was  afterwards 
sent,  at  nine  years  of  age,  to  school  at  Deventer,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  best  in  the  Netherlands  for 
classical  literature,  he  gained  such  a  name,  that  one 
of  the  masters  pronounced  of  him  what  afterwards 
came  to  pass,  that  "  he  would  one  day  prove  the 
envy  and  wonder  of  all  Germany."  While  a 
boy  at  school  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
father  and  mother;  she  died  of  the  plague  at 
Deventer,  whither  she  had  come  to  see  and  take  care 
of  her  son :  and  Gerard,  her  husband,  did  not  long 
survive  his  bereavement.  The  plague  drove  Erasmus 
from  school,  when  he  was  about  fourteen ;  upon  which 
his  guardians,  who  seem  to  have  treated  him  extremely 
ill,  in  order  to  get  what  little  fortune  he  owned  into 
their  hands,  resolved  to  force  him  into  a  monastery. 
Thus  he  passed  some  unprofitable  years,  changing 
from  one  convent  to  another,  eager  to  escape,  utterly 
averse  to  the  selfish  and  monotonous  life  of  tiie  monks, 
and  gaining  by  experience  that  knowledge  of  monastic 

*  The  pious  and  munificent  founder  of  St.  PauFi  School,  of 
which  he  made  Lily  the  first  master.1 

t  One  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  scholars  of  his  age ; 
founder  and  first  President  of  the  College  of  Phvsicians. 

X  A  distiniiruushed  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  one  of  the  revivers 
of  literature  in  this  country. 

^  Both  Latimer  and  Lily  greatly  contributed,  against  vast  oppo- 
lution,  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  Greek  at  Oxford. 

0  See  Saturday  Magaxine,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  220. 

^  Melancthon,  for  instance;  Saturday  Biagazine,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  92. 


miseries  and  evils,  of  which  he  afterwards  availed 
himself  in  his  published  worlU.  Happily  for  him  he 
found  an  opportunity,  through  the  Archbishop  of 
Cambray,  who  offered  to  serve  him,  of  leaving  the 
monastery  at  Stein,  and  studying,  as  well  as  taking 
pupils,  at  the  University  of  Paris;  but  before  his 
removal  to  Paris  he  had  been  ordained  a  priest  by  the 
Bishop  of  Utrecht.  Among  his  pupils  were  some 
English  noblemen,  particularly  William  Blount,  Lord 
Mountjoy,  who  was  afterwards  his  great  ftiend  and 
patron,  and  at  whose  invitation  he  paid  his  first  visit 
to  England. 

Previously  to  this  it  appears,  the  constitution  or 
Erasmus  had  suffered  so  much,  partly  from  over- 
exertion and  partly  from  that  accompanying  fiiult,  too 
common  among  studious  men,  self -neglect  in  point  or 
health,  that  from  being  a  person  of  strong  frame  he 
became  weak  and  delicate.  At  Oxford  he  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  great  men  whose  names  are  re- 
corded in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  most  of  whom 
were  then  the  heroes  of  a  hterary  warfare,  and  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  introducing  into  the  University 
that  alarming  novelty,  the  study  of  Greek  !  In  the 
attractive  pursuit  of  the  dead  languages  he  took  an 
amazing  interest,  being  determined  to  make  them 
serve  high  purposes,  namely,  the  interests  of  sacred 
knowledge ;  and,  being  then  very  poor,  he  declared 
that  "  as  soon  as  he  could  get  any  money,  he  would 
first  buy  Greek  books  and  then  clothes.*'  Passages 
like  these  in  the  life  of  a  man  whose  fame,  even  at 
that  time,  rai^  ^noAj^sl^t  Europe,  are  a  sad  reflection, 
if  not  upon  tM  Uokea  vol  which  he  flourished,  at  least 
on  those  distingaished  and  wealthy  characters  who 
affected  to  call  themselves  his  patrons,  and  whose 
conduct,  if  it  were  general,  would  go  far  to  justify  Dr. 
Johnson's  dei^nitioQ  of  the  word.  Patron. 

Our  scholar  had  by  this  time  published  his  Adages, 
as  well  as  some  other  learned  and  elegant  works  in 
Latin,  th^  then  general  language  of  learned  writers, 
and  had!  risen  to  be  a  perfect,  though  self-taught, 
Grecian.     There  is  an  old  sajring,  that  a  rolling  stone 
gathers   no  moss  \  to  the  truth  of  which  Erasmus 
seems   to    form    an  exception,   for  he   carried  his 
locomoiivenfiMM  to  a   fault.     We  find   him   at  Paris, 
Cambray^    Orldans,    Louvain,   Turin,   and   Bologna, 
appearing  to  settle  in  each  place,  but  changing  again 
for  fresh  scenes  and  faces,  yet  gathering  additional 
knowledge  and  heightened  fame  wherever  he  went. 
England,  however,  was  the   principal  magnet:  and 
no  wonder — ^when,  as  he  tells  Colet  in  1506,  "There 
was  no  country  which  had  furnished  him  with  so 
many  learned  and  generous  benefactors  as  even  the  sisgit 
city  of  London,'*     His  high  character  of  a  ripe  scholtr 
and  a  good  one,  travelled  before  him  when  he  visited 
Rome ;  and  the  leading  divines  of  that  city  vied  with 
each  other  in  paying  attentions  to  one  so  distingoished 
for  genius,  and  for  his  exertions   as  a  restorer  of 
learning.     It  yet  remained  for  him  to  establish  his 
fame  as  a  Reformer  of  Religion,  or  rather  a  Restorer 
of  the  ancient  Faith. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  his  son  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  friends  of 
Erasmus  entreated  him  to  visit  England  once  moie, 
and  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  young  king,  to  whom 
he  was  well  known.  He  accordingly  quitted  Rome; 
and  having  arrived  in  England,  where  he  lodged  with 
Sir  Thomas  More,  he  soon  began  to  employ  his  wit 
agamst  the  Pope,  and  the  court  of  Rome,  by  wntmg 
with  wonderful  rapidity  a  most  ingenious  woric  entitkd 
Moricc  Encomium,  or.  The  Praise  of  Folly;  a  compo- 
sition, which  with  his  inimitable  Colloquies,  entailed 
upon  him  the  unfeigned  hatred  of  the  Romish  church. 
At  Cambridge,  whither  he  was  invited  by 
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Bishop  of  Rochester,  he  was  promoted  to  tne  Lady 
Margaret's  professorship  of  Divinity.  He  was  Greek 
professor  at  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Aldington,  in 
Kent:  still,  howeveir,  he  continued  travelling  and 
writing,  and  provoking  replies  to  the  attacks,  which, 
in  the  struggle  for  truth,  he  repeated  in  all  the  forms 
of  learned  controversy.  Some  of  these  answers 
irritated  and  annojred  him ;  while  one  publication  of 
the  day,  in  Latin,  entitled.  The  Letters  of  obscure 
Individuals,  the  authorship  of  which  was  wrongly 
attributed  to  himself,  was  so  amusing,  that  it  threw 
him  on  the  perusal  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and 
thus  cured  him  of  an  abscess  in  the  face :  it  broke 
by  the  exertion,  and  never  troubled  him  again ! 

But  the  writings  of  this  remarkable  man  now 
began  to  tell  upon  the  great  event  of  the  Reformation, 
which  was  then  approaching,  and  in  the  advancement 
of  which  he  greatly  assisted,  by  opposing  ignorance 
and  superstitipn,  while  he  encouraged  toleration,  the 
promotion  of  knowledge,  and  genuine  piety.  "  Eras- 
mus,'* it  was  said  at  thh  time,  with  reference  to  the 
Reformation,  "  laid  the  egg,  and  Luther  hatched  it." 
In  1516,  was  printed  and  published  at  Basil,  Eras- 
mus's edition  of  the  New  Testament,  a  work  of  infi- 
nite labour ;  labour  so  severe,  he  tells  us,  as,  in  fact, 
to  destroy  bis  constitutibn.  He  also  put  forth  the 
worics  of  St.  Jerome  in  six  folio  volumes, — a  grand 
addition  to  sacred  literature,  which,  while  it  occa- 
sioned an  immense  sacrifice  of  time  and  health  in  its 
collection  and  arrangement,  tended  to  raise  still 
higher  the  fame  of  the  editor*. 

Yet  Erasmus  had  his  faults.  Indecision,  and  an 
undue  love  of  great  men's  praise,  beset  him  at  a 
trying  moment ;  and  strange  to  say,  notwithstanding 
his  clear  convictions  on  the  erroneous  and  unscrip- 
tural  character  of  the  Romish  Church,  as  evinced  in 
all  his  works,  he  shrunk  from  exhibiting  any  open 
proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion. 
He  was  startled  at  the  niagnitude  of  the  change,  and 
probably  not  a  little  vexed  at  the  boldness  of  Luther, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  quarrel  With  him  for  his  lack 
of  courage  in  so  good  a  cause.  For  whilst  that  eager 
champion  of  Protestantism  went  warmly  and  vigor- 
ously to  his  work,  Erasmus  treated  his  opponents 
with  civility^  or  was  content  with  playing  off  against 
them  the  lighter  weapons  of  wit  and  ridicule;  and 
not  being  openly  separated  from  a  church,  the  forms 
and  traditions  of  which  he  abhorred  and  despised, 
he  did  not  abandoh  its  discipline.  He  even  dedicated 
one  of  hia  publications  to  Pope  Adrian  the  Sixth,  in 
language  of  timidity  and  compliment,:  the  succeeding 
Pope  invited  him  to  Rome;  and  Paul  the  Third, 
knowing  his  pbwer^  and  wishing,  perhaps,  if  hot  to 
gain  him  over,  to  keep  him  quiet,  is  said  to  have 
designed  for  him  the  honour  of  a  cardinal's  hat. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  the  real  reasons  of 
Erasmus  in  refusing  these  preferments,  he  pleaded  his 
ill  health  and  poverty — ^while  the  deeper  motive  pro- 
bably lay  in  his  objections  to  popery,  and  his  distrust 
of  those  whom  he  had  assailed  in  his  writings.  In 
1536,  he  became  exceedingly  ill  -,  and  was  aware  for 
some  time  before  his  death,  that  his  disease,  which 
^^as  dysentery,  was  too  likely  to  terminate  his  life. 
He  died  in  J\iiy  1536,  aged  69,  at  Basil,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city,  where  his  tomb 
in  marble  is  to  be  seen,  with  a  Latin  inscription.  His 
statue  in  bronze,  as  represented  in  the  engraving, 
stands  on  an  arch  crossing  one  of  the  canals  at  Rot- 
terdam, and  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  still 
shown.  The  original  statue  was  of  wood,  and  was 
erected  in  1549}  it  was  succeeded  in  1555  by  one  of 

.  •  The  works  of  Erasmus  were  published  at  Leydcn,  in  1703, 
m  ten  large  and  closcW-printed  folio  volumes,— a  rare  monument  of 
talent  and  industry. 


stone  j  and  in  1622  by  the  present,  which  is  ten  feet 
high,  and  is  the  work  of  Henry  db  Reiser.         M. 


There  is  a  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights*  tales  of  a  king 
who  had  long  languished  under  an  ill  habit  of  body,  and 
had  taken  abundance  of  remedies  to  no  purpose.  At 
length,  says  the  fable,  a  physician  cured  him  by  the  follow- 
ing method.  He  took  a  hollow  ball  of  wood,  and  filled  it 
with  several  drugs ;  after  which  he  closed  it  up  so  artificially 
that  nothing  appeared.  He  likewise  took  a  mall,  and  after 
having  hollowed  the  handle,  and  that  part  which  strikes  the 
ball,  he  enclosed  in  them  several  drugs  after  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  ball  itself.  He  then  ordered  the  sultaq, 
who  was  his  patient,  to  exercise  himself  early  in  the  morn- 
ing with  these  rightly-prepared  instruments,  till  such  time 
as  he  should  perspire:  when  the  virtue  of  the  medicaments 
perspiring  througii  the  wood,  had  so  good  an  influence  on 
the  sultan's  constitution,  that  they  cured  him  of  an  indis- 
position  which  all  the  compositions  he  had  taken  inwardly 
had  not  been  able  to  remove.  This  eastern  allegory  is 
finely  contrived  to  show  us  how  beneficial  bodily  labour  is 
to  health,  and  that  exercise  is  the  most  effectual  medicine. 
Absolutely  necessary,  however,  as  exercise  is,  there  is 
another  great  preservative  of  health,  which  in  many  cases 
produces  the  same  effects  as  exercise,  and  may,  in  somu 
measure,  supply  its  place,  where  opportunities  of  exerciso 
are  wanting.  This  preservative  is  temperance,  which  has 
those  particular  advantages  above  all  other  means  of  health, 
that  it  may  be  practised  by  all  ranks  and  conditions,  at  any 
season,  or  in  any  place.  It  is  a  kind  of  regimen  into  which 
every  man  may  put  himself,  without  interruption  to  business, 
expense  of  money,  or  loss  of  time.  If  exercise  throws  off 
all  superfluities,  temperance  prevents  them;  if  exercise 
clears  the  vessels,  temperance  neither  satiates  nor  over- 
strains them;  if  exercise  raises  proper  ferments  in  the 
humours,  and  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  tem- 
perance gives  nature  her  full  play,  and  enables  her  to  exert 
herself  in  all  her  force  and  vigour ;  if  exercise  dissipates  a 
growing  distemper,  temperance  starves  it. — Spectator. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  when  the  scarcity  of  provisions  was  so 
severely  felt  throughout  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tus- 
can Apennines*  who  rely  very  much  upon  chestnuts  for 
their  support,  would  have  been  almost  exterminated,  from 
the  complete  failure  of  that  crop,  had  they  not  been  per- 
suaded tne  year  before  into  the  more  general  cultivation  of 
the  potato.  The  prejudice  against  it  was  so  great,  that  it 
was  only  by  offering  a  reward  to  each  peasant  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  his  own  cultivation,  that  the  government  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Tuscan 
character,  that  numbers,  who  in  the  time  of  famine  had  felt 
the  benefit  and  importance  of  this  vegetable,  when  they 
produced  certificates  of  their  being  entitled  to  the  govern* 
ment  bounty,  declined  accepting  it,  declaring  that  they  no 
longer  wanted  bribing  into  the  belief  of  the  great  utility 
of  a  plant  to  which  they  owed  the^  preservation  of  their 
lives. — Diary  of  an  Invalid. 

THE    AUTUMN    EVENING. 

Behold  the  western  evening-light ! 

It  melts  in  deepening  gloom; 
So  calmly  Ghnstiana  sink  away, 

Descending  to  the  tomb. 

The  winds  breathe  low ;  the  witheiing  leaf 

Scarce  whispers  from  the  tree ; 
So  gently  flows  the  parting  breath, 

When  good  men  cease  to  be. 

How  beautiful  on  all  the  hills 

The  crimson  light  is  shed  f 
'Tis  like  the  peace  the  Christian  gives 

To  mourners  round  his  bed. 
How  nuldly  on  the  wandering  cloud 

The  sunset  beam  is  cast; 
'Tis  like  the  memory  left  behind, 

When  loved  ones  breathe  their  last. 

And  now,  above  the  dews  of  night, 

The  yellow  star  appears; 
0  faith  springs  in  the  heart  of  those 

Whose  eyes  are  bathed  in  tears. 
But  soon  the  moming*s  happier  light 

Its  glory  shall  restore, 
And  eyelids  that  are  sealed  in  death, 
Shall  woke,  to  close  no  more. — Peabodt. 
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THE  HOUSE-FLY. 

How  frequently  it  happens  that  the  objects  vhich 
come  most  commonly  under  our  notice,  are  those 
with  which  we  are  least  acquainted.  Every  school- 
boy can  describe  the  form  and  the  habits  of  a  lion  or 
a  tiger,  or  the  wonderful  luminous  properties  of  the 
lantern-fly  j  but  yet,  with  all  this  knowledge  of  the 
wonders  of  foreign  lands,  how  few  are  there,  even  of 
the  well  informed,  to  whom  the  natural  history  of  so 
common  an  insect  as  the  House-fly  is  known.  The 
following  observations  occur,  in  alluding  to  this  sub- 
ject, in  Kirby  and  Spence's  beautiful  introduction  to 
Entomology. 

"  You  have,  doubtless,  like  every  one  else,  in  the 
showery  days  of  summer,  felt  no  little  rage  at  the 
flies,  which  at  such  times  take  the  liberty  of  biting 
our  legs,  and  contrive  to  make  a  comfortable  meal 
through  the  interstices  of  their  silken  or  cotton 
coverings.  Did  it,  I  pray,  ever  enter  into  your  con- 
ception, that  these  blood-thirsty  tormentors  arc  a 
different  species  from  those  flies  which  you  are  wont 
to  see  extending  the  tips  of  their  little  proboscis  to  a 
piece  of  sugar,  or  a  drop  of  wine?  I  dare  say  not. 
But  the  next  time  you  have  sacriflced  one  of  the 
former  to  your  just  vengeance,  catch  one  of  the 
latter,  and  compare  them.  I  question  if,  after  the 
narrowest  comparison,  you  will  not  still  venture  a 
wager  that  they  are  of  the  very  same  species  j  yet 
you  would  most  certainly  lose  your  bet.  They  arc 
not  even  of  the  same  genus,  one  belonging  to  the 
genus  Musca  {Musca  domestica),  and  the  other  to  the 
genus  Stomoxys  {Stomoxys  calciirans)-,  and  on  a 
second  examination  you  will  And  that,  however  alike 
in  most  respects,  they  differ  widely  in  the  shape  of 
their  proboscis ;  that  of  the  Stomoxys  being  a  homy, 
sharp-pointed  weapon,  capable  of  piercing  the  flesh, 
while  the  soft,  blunt  organ  of  the  Musca  is  perfectly 
incompetent  to  any  such  operation.  In  future,  while 
you  no  longer  load  the  whole  race  of  the  house-fly 
with  the  execrations  which  properly  belong  to  a  quite 
different  tribe,  you  will  cease  being  surprised  that  an 
ordinary  description  should  be  insufficient  to  discrimi- 
nate an  insect." 


FU  I. 


Fig.  4. 


Fiff.a 


Fig.  3 


The  annexed  engraving  represents  the  distinction 
between  the  common  house-fly  and  that  species  which 
is  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  autumn,  when  ac- 
cording  to  the  commofl  belief,  "  flies  bite."  Fig.  1,  is 
the  head  and  proboscis  of  the  house-fly  considerably 
magnified  3  when  thus  enlarged,  the  difference  between 
its  trunk  and  that  of  the  Stomoxys,  fig  4,  (also  mag- 
nified,) is  very  palpable  j  in  one  the  trunk  is  a  mere 
sucking  instrument,  while  in  the  other  it  is  a  sheath, 
containing  a  sharp-pointed  instrument.  Fig.  5  repre- 
sents this  sheath  very  highly  magnified,  and  the 
weapon  of  offence  raised  from  the  groove  in  which  it 
usually  lies. 


Although  the  common  house-fly  is  so  well  known, 
in  its  perfect  state,  as  to  require  no  description,  yet  the 
places  in  which  it  is  bred,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
larva,  is  very  little  understood  $  by  some  it  is  said  to 
dc[)osit  its  eggs  in  the  Autumn  in  stagnant  waters, 
where  they  remain  and  undergo  the  usual  changes, 
until,  in  the  Spring,  the  perfect  insect  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. According  to  the  celebrated  naturalist, 
Dc  Geer,  (from  whose  works  figs.  2  and  3  are  copied,) 
fig.  2  is  a  representation  of  the  larva,  which  be  fomid 
in  wet  horse-dung ;  fig.  3  is  a  magnified  view  of  one 
extremity  of  the  same  larva,  showing  a  curiously- 
contrived  hook,  by  which  the  creature  is  enabled  to 
move  from  place  to  place,  and  to  secure  itself  from 
removal  from  any  occasional  cause.  It  is  most  likely 
that  the  eggs  of  our  common  fly  are  deposited  ia 
many  other  substances  besides  horse-dung,  where  the 
necessary  quahfications  of  moisture  and  warmth  are 
to  be  found. 

Annoying  as  flies  appear  to  be  to  us  in  hot  weather, 
we  can  form  no  idea  of  their  numbers  and  trouble- 
some nature  in  the  warmer  climates  of  the  south.  "  I 
met,"  says  Arthur  Young,  in  his  travels  throng 
France,  **  between  Pradelles  and  Shuytz,  mulberries 
and  flies  at  the  same  time  -,  by  the  term  flics,  I  mean 
those  myriads  of  them  which  form  the  most  dis- 
agreeable circumstance  of  the  southern  climates. 
They  are  the  first  torments  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
Olive  District  of  France;  it  is  not  that  they  bite, 
sting,  or  hurt,  but  they  buz,  tease,  and  worry;  your 
mouth,  eyes,  ears,  and  nose,  are  full  of  them ;  they 
swarm  on  every  eatable.  Fruit,  sugar,  milk,  every 
thing  is  attacked  by  them  in  such  myriads,  that  k 
they  are  not  incessantly  driven  away  by  a  person  who 
has  nothing  else  to  do,  to  eat  a  meal  is  impossible. 
They  are,  however,  caught  on  prepared  paper,  md 
by  other  contrivances,  with  so  much  ease,  and  in 
such  quantities,  that,  were  it  not  from  negligence, 
they  could  not  abound  in  such  incredible  numbers. 
If  I  farmed  in  these  countries,  I  think  I  sboold 
manure  four  or  five  acres  every  year  with  dead  flies.*' 


John  Siceaton,  the  celebrated  engineer,  exhibited  at « 
very  early  age  great  strength  of  understanding,  and  origi- 
nality of  genius.  His  playthings  were  not  the  toyi  d 
children,  but  the  tools  with  which  men  work;  oodbeajp- 
peared  to  take  greater  pleasure  in  seeing  the  men  in  toi 
neighbourhood  work,  and  asking  them  questions,  than  ii 
anything  else.  One  day  he  was  seen,  to  the  no  small  alam 
of  his  mmily,  on  the  top  of  his  father*s  bam,  fixing  up 
something  resembling  a  wind-mill.  On  another  occaiioDi 
he  watched  some  men  who  were  fixing  a  pump  at  a  neigb- 
bouring  village ;  and,  observins  them  cut  off  a  piece  d 
bored  pipe,  he  procured  it,  and  actually  made  with  it  a 
working  pump  that  raised  water.  All  this  was  dmie  while 
ho  was  in  petticoats,  and  before  he  had  reached  bis  tixtk 
year. 

About  his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  he  had  made  him- 
self an  engine  to  turn  rose-work;  be  also  made  a  lathe  by 
which  he  cut  a  perpetual  screw  in  brass, — a  thing  but  little 
known  at  that  time.  In  this  manner  he  had,  by  the  strength 
of  his  genius,  and  indeiati^ble  industry,  acquired,  at  tW 
age  of  eighteen,  an  extensive  set  of  tools,  and  the  art  of 
working  at  most  of  the  mechanical  trades,  wiUiout  the  ai- 
sistance  of  a  master.  Of  his  talents  as  an  engineer,  tbe 
Eddystone  Light-house,  near  the  western  entrance  of  ^ 
British  channel,  is  a  remarkable  monument. 


Therb  are  those  who  are  rich  in  their  poverty,  becaoaetbcy 
are  content,  and  use  generouslv  what  they  have :  there  are 
others,  who  in  the  midst  of  their  riches,  are  really  ipvst* 
from  their  insatiable  covetousness  or  profhiBion. — CALiiit> 

The  day  is  long  when  it  is  well  distributed,  and  aiTonb 
sufficient  time  for  serious  employments,  for  exorcise,  and 
pleasure. — Philip  di  Mornay. 
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THE  COMET. 


"  Tbe  itar !  the  star  I  the  fiery  tressed  star  I" 

"  Which  DOW  pursues  its  long  and  trackless  voyage 

Down  the  deep  oosom  of  unbounded  space. 

And  there,  the  an§(el  of  each  separate  star 

Folding  bis  wings  m  terror  o*er  his  orb 

Of  golden  fire,  and  shuddering  till  it  passed 

To  pour  elsewhere  Jehovah's  cup  of  vengeance.** 

MiLMAN*s  BeUhaxtar, 


MTftTEAious  Stranger !  whence  art  then?  and  wherefore  on 

thy  way  ? 
Is  thy  bright  path  beset  with  suns  which  yield  eternal  day  ? 
Com*6t  thou  from  'neath  the  great  white  throne,  a  messenger 

of  in. 

To  pour  o*er  earth  the  vial  drops  that  bum,  and  blight,  and  kill  ? 

Art  thon  that  fallen  mighty  One,  who  filled  an  angePs  throne, 
Now  wandering  in  immensity,  there  ever  doomed  to  roam  ? 
C&n*st  thou  not  view  that  land  afar,  once  thine  own  happy  scat, 
And  sigh  for  the  bright  and  beautiful  which  there  in  gladness 
meet? 

Or  art  thou  only  the  red-car,  tne  fiery-wheeled  throne. 
Of  some  archangel,  on  his  way  to  regions  yet  imkjiown  ? 
Or  tbo  chariot  of  the  cherubim,  from  the  mercy  seat  on  high, 
By  Ilim  on  a  gracious  errand  sent,  whose  glory  fills  the  sky  ? 

But  art  thon,  as  I  ween  thou  art,  a  world  both  bright  and  fair, 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  Hand,  the  object  of  his  care  ? 
Twas  He  who  marked  thy  radiant  course  with  his  unerring 

line, 
And  bade  thee  in  his  gem-pavM  courts  in  blazing  beauty  sliine. 

Or  can*st  thou  tell  what  is  yon  zone,  yon  star  bespangled  way, 
Circling  the  vast  unbounded  space  with  mild  enduring  ray  ? 
Is  its  broad  circuit  a  bright  path  to  the  archangels  given 
Or  the  diamond  walls  and  minarets  of  their  palaces  in  Ueav*n  ? 

Do*8t  thou  not  pause  thee  in  thy  course,  nor  check  thy  wild 

career. 
As  those  most  pnro  and  pearly  gates,  and  crystal  towers  draw 

near? 
Do  not  the  perfumed  breezes  from  that  land  of  light  and  love 
Waft  the  songa  of  the  redeemed,  all  other  songs  above  ? 

nasi  thou  never,  in  thy  wanderings  through  the  trackless 

fields  of  light, 
Het  the  countless  armed  host  of  Heav*n  arrayed  with  power 

and  might  ? 
Nor  the  ransomed  crowds  of  sinners  in  their  Toyago  to  that 

shore 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  toil 

no  more. 

Yes,  'tis  to  thee  the  azure  way  and  silvery  path  is  given, 
The  vast  unmeasured  star-paved  floor  of  cherubim-trod  Heav*n ; 
Tliou  art  pavilioned  far  beyond  the  journeys  of  the  sun, 
For  when  his  daily  race  is  o*er,  thy  joumeying^s  scarce  begun. 

F^r  in  the  blue  ethereal  plain,  no  bound  nor  landmark  there, 
Around  thee  are  the  azure  wilds,  the  pure  unbreathed  air; 
But  the  golden  chain  that  binds  thee  with  an  ever-cirding 

hand 
Is  held  by  Him  who  changes  not,  by  an  Almighty  hand. 

And  e'en  beyond  the  limits  of  thy  far  stretching  chain. 
The  frontiers  of  his  kingdom  lie,  Jehovah*s  wide  domain ; 
And  there  in  that  most  holy  place,  where  angel  foot  ne*er  trod, 
ThQ  brightness  of  his  presence  dwells,  our  own  our  Fathers* 
God! 

Be  thou  an  ensign  of  his  wrath,  the  herald  of  his  will, 
Upon  earth's  gmlty  nations  now,  his  judgments  to  fulfil, 
Or  in  mercy  sent  to  wake  us  from  life's  delusive  dream 
By  Him,  who  mighty  to  create,  is  mightier  to  redeem. 

Yet  thou  with  all  on  this  fair  earth,  or  in  the  sparkling  sea, 
With  the  lamps  of  living  gold  that  light  heav'ns  azure  canopy,. 
And  the  pictured  scenes  which  in  nlver  float  or  in  floods  of 

glory  roll, 
With  the  crimson  curtain'd  skies  shall  then  be  as  a  burning 

scrolL 

When  on  his  cloudy  throne  shall  come,  the  last  great  husband- 
man. 

And  o'er  creation's  utmost  bounds,  shall  wave  his  stormy  fan ; 

Sweeping  the  guilty  sons  of  men  with  their  pomp  and  pride 
away, 

Bnt  gathering  his  redeemed  to  dwell  with  him  in  endless  day. 
StWKbrakm.  "W.  H.  Browvlee. 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS.     No.  XI. 
Distilling. 

EvsRY  liquid  which  is  susceptible  of  fermentation  will 
yield  alcohol,  or  spir%t$  of  trijte,  by  distillation,  after  the 
first  or  vinous  stage  of  that  chemical  action-  has  taken 
place.  Now  as  all  liquids  which  contain  starch  or  sugar 
of  any  kind  will  ferment  if  the  fermenting  principle  is 
present,  the  juices  of  all  vegetables  containing  farina  or 
saccharine  matter  may  be  employed  to  obtain  alcohol  from. 

The  peculiar  flavour  of  the  diflerent  spirits  obtained  from 
these  vegetable  substances,  depends  on  the  presence  of 
some  foreign  matter,  as  an  essential  oil.  Sec,  for  the  alcohol 
or  basis  is  the  same,  from  whatever  source  it  may  be 
obtained. 

The  process  of  distillation  is  founded  on  the  principle  of 
different  degrees  of  caloric  being  requisite  to  convert 
different  liquids  into  vapour.  Thus,  if  water  and  alcohol 
are  mixed  and  exposea  to  a  moderate  heat,  sufficient  to 
volatilize  the  spirit, — ^but  not  to  convert  the  water  rapidly 
into  steam, — and  the  vapour  arising  from  the  mixture,  be 
collected  and  condensed  in  a  separate  vessel,  the  liquid  will 
be  found  to  be  stronger,  or  to  contain  more  alcohol  in  pro- 
portion to  the  water,  than  that  from  which  it  was  obtained. 

The  instrument  contrived  to  effect  this  separation  is 
called  a  Still.  It  consists  of  a  large  copper  or  boiler,  with 
a  vaulted  head,  from  which  rises  a  funnel-shaped  tube, 
which,  l)eing  bent  downwards,  terminates  at  some  distance 
from  the  fire  of  the  boiler,  in  a  leaden,  copper,  or  tin  tube, 
made  into  a  spiral  form  of  many  turns,  and  hence  called 
the  JVorm.  This  tube  is  enclosed  in  a  tub,  or  vat,  capable 
of  holding  water,  and  the  end  of  the  worm  terminates  in  a 
tap.  which  passes  out  of  the  vessel  at  the  bottom.* 

When  the  liquid  to  be  distilled  is  put  into  the  boiler  and 
is  heated,  the  vapour  produced  passes  through  the  head  and 
into  the  worm,  and,  by  the  coldness  of  the  water  in  the  tub, 
is  condensed  into  a  liquid,  which  may  be  drawn  off  at  the 
tap.  This  liquid  product  is  called  singlinas,  and  is  again 
returned  to  a  still,  and  the  process  repeated, — ^the  resulting 
condensed  liquid  being  each  time  stronger,  or  containing 
less  water, — ^till  the  spirit  is  obtained  of  the  requisite  purity, 
or  at  what  is  termed  proof.  All  spirit  for  drinking  remains 
diluted  with  a  large  proportion  of  water.  Instead  of  re- 
distilling the  products,  after  a  certain  number  of  times,  other 
chemical  processes  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  sepa- 
rating the  alcohol  from  the  water,  and  from  any  bad- 
flavourod  essential  oil  which  may  have  been  distilled  over 
from  the  original  liquid.  These  processes  aro  generally 
termed  the  recHficaHon  of  the  spirit,  and  vary  for  every 
different  liquid  employed. 

There  are  three  principal  spirits  used  in  this  country ; 
of  tbe  first  of  these  there  are  several  varieties,  all  obtained 
from  grain  of  some  sort,  and  known  by  the  names  of  Geneva, 
Whisky,  Hollands,  &c. 

Gm,  or  Geneva,  is  procured  from  raw  barley,  oats,  and 
malt,  mixed  together  in  certain  proportions.'  Every  particle 
of  soluble  matter  is  obtained  ffom  these  ingredients  by 
repeated  mashings,  (see  the  article  Brewing,  Vol.  VI., 
p.  243.)  The  worts  are  then  made  to  ferment  by  the 
addition  of  yeast,  as  for  brewing,  but  the  fermentation  is 
continued  till  all  the  saccharine  matter  is  converted  into 
alcohol.  This  fermented  liquor  is  called  wash  by  the  dis- 
tillers. The  grains  are  put  into  the  still  along  with  the  wash, 
and  the  first  product  being  redistilled,  the  spirit  obtained  is 
rectified.  The  peculiar  flavour  is  given  by  infusing  a  few 
juniper-berries  and  some  hops. 

The  Dutch  employ  barley,  malt,  and  rye  meal  only  to 
distil  their  Hollands  from. 

,V  Irish  Whisky,  Potsheen,  or  Potteen*,  owes  its  highly- 
prized  flavour  to  the  mode  in  which  the  usual  processes  are 
conducted,  rather  than  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  grains. 
The  barley  is  wetted  with  bo|;-water,  in  order  to  excite 

fermination,  and  tbe  malt  is  dned  with  turf  instead  of  coal, 
he  malt  is  mixed  with  about  one-fourth  of  raw  com,  and 
the  mashing  is  made  in  a  tun,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered 
with  young  heath  and  oat-husks,  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
false  one.  When  the  wash  begins  to  boil  in  the  still,  the 
fire  is  suddenly  quenched,  and  me  spirit  which  runs,  though 

*  The  account  of  the  peculiar  process  of  manufacturing  potteen, 
is  taken  from  Professor  DonoTan*8  work,  that  gentleman  havin|,  at 
some  pains,  procured  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  whole  in  a 
genuine  Insh  illicit  distillenr.  Mr.  Donovan  is  doubtful  whether 
the  turf  used  is  the  cause  of  the  flavour  of  the  spirit,  but  attributes 
this  to  the  proportions  of  the  grains  and  the  mode  of  distillation* 
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weak,  ii  of  the  true  flavour.    The  singlings  are  distilled 
again  and  yield  the  real  pot  teen. 

Rum  \A  a  spirit  obtained  from  molasses,  or  the  fluid  which 
'Trains  fVom  the  crystallizing  suuar:  the  molasses  arc 
diluted  with  water,  fermented  and  distilled.  In  the  dis- 
tillation acetic  etlier  passes  over,  and  communicates  a 
strong  disagreeable  flavour  to  the  spirit,  Arhich  must  be 
■ubsequently  got  rid  of.  The  leaves  of  different  plants 
are  put  into  the  still  to  give  a  pleasant  taste  to  the  rum. 

Brandy  is  distilled  from  any  wines,  but  the  best  is  pro- 
cured from  weak  French  wines,  which  are  unlit  fur  ex- 
portation. 

In  consequence  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  this  spirit 
consumed,  every  mode  of  economizing  labour  and  expense 
is  had  recourse  to:  the  principal  of  these  is  the  adoption 
of  a  peculiar  mode  of  distillation,  which  merits  description 
here,  and  by  which  fuel  is  saved.  Instead  of  a  single  still 
there  are  a  series  of  copper  vessels,  which  we  shall  distin- 
guish as  1,  2,  3,  &c.  A  tube  rises  from  the  top  of  1,  and  is 
bent  down  again  to  pass  through  the  top  of  2,  to  near  the 
bottom  of  that  vessel;  from  the  top  of  2  another  similar 
tube  communicates  in  the  same  wav  with  3,  and  3  again 
communicates  with  4,  and  so  on.  'these  tubes  arc  open  at 
both  ends,  but  are  soldered  air-tight  to  the  holes  in  the 
ve.ssels  through  which  they  pass,  so  tliat  there  is  no  open- 
ing to  the  external  air  by  means  of  them.  Each  of  the 
vessels  being  half  filled  with  the  wine  to  be  dibtilled,  tlie 
fire  is  applied  to  the  first  only,  the  vapour  which  passes 
over  is  condensed  by,  and  mixed  with,  the  wine  in  the 
second,  and  as  this  vapour,  by  the  nature  of  distillation, 
contains  more  alcohol  than  water,  the  wine  in  the  second 
vessel  is  strengthened  by  the  addition,  while  it  is  heated 
by  the  caloric  disengaged  from  tlie  vapour:  and  since  a 
less  degree  of  heat  is  suflicient  to  convert  this  stronger 
liquid  into  vapour,  that  which  rises  from  it  contains  a  yet 
greater  proportion  of  alcohol  to  the  water.  This  va]X)ur 
from  2  is  condensed  again  in  3,  the  wine  in  which  is  thus 
strengthened  more  than  that  in  2  was,  and  the  heat  im- 
parted to  3>  though  less  than  tliat  which  2  acquired  from  I, 
is  yet  sullicient  to  distil  the  sironger  wine  containcMl  in  3. 
The  action  is  continued,  if  ncce:ssary,  to  four  vessels,  but 
usually  three  are  suflicient,  and  the  vapour  from  the  last  is 
condensed  in  a  worm  in  the  usual  manner,  only  instead  of 
water,  the  tub  containing  the  worm  is  filled  with  wine, 
which,  getting  heated  by  the  process,  is  pumiied  back  into 
the  first  vessel,  and  is  therefore  made  to  boil  suoner,  and 
fuel  is  thus  still  further  economized.  This  ingenious  pro- 
cess wiis  the  invention  of  an  uneducated  man  of  the  name 
of"  Adam,  and  gOL*s  by  his  name. 

Brandy,  whatever  wine  it  may  have  been  obtained  from, 
is  at  first  colourless ;  in  France  a  good  deal  is  used  in  this 
state,  but  the  greater  part  is  coloured  by  different  methods. 
C<)-j:nac  brandy  is  put  into  nuw  oaken  casks,  and  chips  of 
the  same  wood  are  also  added ;  the  oak  communicates  a 
yellow  tinge  to  the  spirit,  and  probably  some  flavour  likewise. 

The  various  liqueurs  known  by  the  names  of  £au-dor6, 
Marasciiino,  Kirsche-wasser,  &c.  consist  of  brandy,  fla- 
voured by  the  easenlial  oil  of  dilVureiit  aromatic  plants,  and 
sweetened  by  sugar.  Arrack  is  a  name  given  in  the  East 
to  spirits  generally,  and  has  hence  been  employed  here  to 
designate  very  different  liquors,  as  that  obtained  from  rice, 
the  cocoa-tree,  &c. 

The  fermented  liquids  obtained  from  (xitatoes,  beet, 
carrot,  turnips,  the  fruit  of  the  jwtato,  service-tree,  apples, 
cherries,  &c.  have  been  employed  with  different  degrees  of 
success  for  obtaining  alcohol  from.  In  Kamtschatka,  grass 
is  made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  and  many  idanls  might, 
doubtless,  be  employed  with  advantage,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  severity  of  our  Excise  laws ;  but  no  friend  to  his 
species  could  wish  to  see  the  use  of  spirits  as  a  drink  in- 
creased in  any  country. 

Vinegar. 

There  are  three  stages  of  the  action  of  fermentation  which 
liquids  containing  saccharine  matter  undergo.  Tlie  first, 
termed  the  vinous,  has  been  sufficiently  alluded  to  in  the 
previous  sections  on  wine  and  spirits ;  but  any  of  this  ciass 
of  liquids,  after  undergoing  this  stage,  if  left  exposed  to 
the  air  at  a  certain  temperature,  passes  on  to  the  second, 
or  to  the  acetous,  fermentation ;  and  the  liquid  in  conse- 
(juence  acquires  a  new  set  of  properties,  not  less  different 
from  those  it  possessed  when  alcohol  predominated  in  it, 
than  those  were  from  the  qualities  of  the  original  liquid. 
Wien  wine  of  any  kind  undergoes  this  second  fermenta- 
tion, it  is  converted  into  vinegar,  and,  in  common  language, 


this  term  is  also  applied  to  the  corresponding  liquid  ob- 
tained from  malt  liquor. 

Vinegar  is  made  in  England  by  browing  from  malt,  and 
leaving  the  beer  to  turn  sour,  cither  bv  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  air  in  casks,  the  bung-holes  of  which  are  left  open, 
and  covered  up  lightly  with  a  tile  to  exclude  the  dust:  or 
else  the  casks  are  kept  in  an  apartment  warmed  artificially 
to  the  renuisite  temperature.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  on, 
and  accelerate,  the  acetous  fermentation,  by  adding  sour 
beer,  lees  of  wine,  or  vinegar,  to  the  new  beer,  for  thoo^ 
this  fermentation  would  ensue  naturally,  yet  it  would  take 
some  months,  or  a  year,  or  more,  to  perfect  without  this 
assistance.  When  the  vinegar  is  completed,  the  fermenta- 
tion must  be  stopped  by  decanting  off  the  liquid  from  the 
dregs  and  lees,  fining  it,  and  closing  up  the  vessels  ron- 
taining  it.  If  these  processes  were  delayed,  the  thinl 
stage,  or  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  would  come  on,  aod 
the  vinegar  would  be  spoilt. 

The  vinegar  manufactured  at  Orleans  and  Saum'ur  in 
celebrated ;  it  is  procured  by  the  following  process.  AVine 
of  a  year  old,  and  just  beginning  to  turn  sour,  is  preferred 
for  the  purpose.  Two  large  vats  are  placed  in  a  chamber 
artilicially  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  aboat  75^:  a 
trivet  is  put  at  the  bottom  of  each  vessel,  on  which  is  laid  a 
layer  of  green  vine-twigs,  and  on  this  again  are  heaped  up 
the  stalks  of  raisins  or  granes,  to  within  a  foot  of  the  top. 
One  of  these  casks  is  filled,  and  the  other  about  half- 
filled  with  the  wine.  In  about  four- and -twenty  hours  tbe 
liquor  is  drawn  off  from  the  full  into  the  other  vat;  tlu4 
alternate  filling  up  one  cask  out  of  the  other  is  continued 
daily  for  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  when  the  vinegar 
will  be  perfected. 

At  Orleans,  a  vat,  capable  of  containing  about  130  eal- 
lons,  is  one  quarter  filled  with  boiling  vinegar,  and  is  left 
for  eight  days.  The  wine  is  contained  in  another  tun,  in 
which  chips  of  beech,  saturated  with  vinegar-lees,  are 
thrown ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  about  five  or  six  quaru 
of  the  wine  are  drawn  off  into  the  vinegar,  and  this  quaa- 
tity  is  added  every  eight  days,  till  that  vat  is  filled  up,  and 
the  whole  will  be  found  to  be  con\'erted  into  vinegar. 

The  processes  employed  at  our  large  manufactories  (br 
making  vinegar  from  raisins,  agrees  in  principle  with  tliat 
just  described,  only  the  implements  are  better  constructed, 
and  are  more  complete.  i 

There  are  several  modes  of  strengthening  vinegar,  which 
is  not  sufficiently  acid.  If  a  cask  of  vinegar  be  exposed  to 
the  air  in  a  frosty  night,  the  ice  which  will  be  found  in  it 
on  the  following  morning,  will  consist  of  wtUer  onlv,  coo- 
gealed,  and  the  Uquid  that  remains  will  be  considTerably 
stronger,  in  consequence  of  the  abstraction  from  it  of  so 
much  water  which  diluted  it:  if  the  process  be  lepeiOed  se- 
veral times,  vinegar  very  much  concentrated  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  same  action  will  take  place  with  wine,  if 
exposed  to  cold,  the  water  diluting  it  being  alone  congealed, 
and  the  remaining  liquid  will  contain  the  whole  of  the 
original  quantity  of  alcohol.  The  chemical  principle  of  this 
process  is  the  same  as  that  on  which  distillation  is  founded. 

If  sugar  be  added  to  vinegar,  in  a  few  weeks  this  liquid 
will  be  found  materially  increased  in  strength.  Whether 
the  sugar,  when  dissolved,  passes  through  the  vinous  into 
the  acetous  fermentation  is  not  known,  but  the  ftct  ii 
certain. 

Vinegar  consists  of  acetic  acid,  coloured  and  flavouied  by 
the  skins  of  the  fruit,  or  partaking  of  the  tint  and  taste  i 
the  fermented  liciuid  which  furnisSied  it  The  acetic  acid 
may  be  obtained  from  wood  pure,  by  the  following  process; 
pieces  of  oak,  beech,  ash,  or  almost  any  wood,  except  that 
of  the  Jir  tribe,  are  put  into  a  large  cylindrical  iron  retort, 
closed  air-tight  at  botli  ends,  and  surrounded  by  fire  in  a 
furnace;  a  tube  from  one  end  is  carried  through  a  cisten 
of  water,  and  terminates  in  a  worm  like  that  of  a  comnMO 
still:  in  ftict,  this  apparatus  is  no  other  than  a  still  for 
distilling  green  wood.  The  products  from  tlie  wood  consist 
of  water,  tar,  and  acetic  acid,  the  acid  and  water  with  some 
tar  mixed  together,  will  be  found  floating  in  tbe  receiver  on 
the  top  of  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  substance,  and  are 
separated  from  it  mechanically  by  means  of  a  pump.  Tbe 
impiu-e  acid  is  then  distilled  by  a  low  heat,  and  thus 
another  portion  of  tar  is  separated  from  it;  but  it  requires 
further,  and  more  complicated  chemical  treatment.  vhiA 
cannot  be  described  here,  to  purify  it  entirely  from  foreign 
admixture. 

Acetic  acid,  when  pure,  is  as  clear  and  colourless  M 
water,  and  of  »uch  a  strength  as  to  require  to  be  diluted 
with  eight  or  n'uw  times  iu  bulk  of  water»  to  leduoe  it  to 
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an  eauality  in  that  respect  with  the  strongest  vinegar  oh- 
tainea  by  the  ordinary  processes :  when  thus  reducea,  and 
flavoured  and  eokmred  by  the  essential  oil  of  the  grape,  or 
other  fruit,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  vinegar. 
Tho  tar  obtained  by  this  process  is  available  for  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  that  substance  is  applied,  while  the  charcoal, 
or  residuum  in  the  retorts,  is  of  the  best  quality. 

The  usea  of  vinegar  in  preserving  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  aixd  aa  a  condiment  to  many  dishes,  are  well  known, 
an(^  have  been  already  alluded  to.  Aeetio  acid  is  also 
employecl  in  many  arts,  as  in  manu&cturing  white  lead, 
and  sugar  of  lead,  and  also  in  surgery. 


BIRDS  CLUSTERING  FOR  WARMTH. 

Throvob  lofty  groves  tbe  ring-dove  roves, 

Xhe  path  of  man  to  shun  it ; 
The  hazel-bush  o*erhans8  the  thrush; 

The  spreadtRR  thorn  tne  linnet. 
Thus  every  kind  their  pleasure  find, 

The  savage  and  the  tender ; 
Some  social  join,  and  leagues  combine ; 

Some  soUtary  wander. — Bvrns. 

It  1$  ciino^a  to  witness  the  assistance  which  some 
anima^  will  afford  to  each  other  under  circumstances 
of  danger  or  of  difficulty.  I  have  observed  it  in 
several  instaucci,  and  it  shows  a  kindness  of  disposi- 
tion which  may  well  he  imitated.  It  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  their  owu  species,  as  ^e  following  fact 
will  prove.  A  farmer*$  bay  had  fea  and  taken  great 
care  of  a  colt.  He  was  working  one  day  in  a  field, 
and  was  attacked  by  a  bull.  The  boy  ran  to  a  ditch, 
and  got  into  it  just  as  the  bull  came  up  to  hii^.  JhCi 
animal  endeavoured  to  gore  him,  and  would  probably 
have  succeeded,  had  not  the  colt  come  to  his  assist- 
ance. He  not  only  kicked  at  the  bull,  but  made  so 
load  a  scream,  for  it  could  be  called  nothing  else, 
that  some  labourers,  who  were  working  near  the 
place,  came  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  extri- 
cated the  boy  from  the  danger  he  was  in.  I  have 
seen  cattle,  when  flies  have  been  troublesome,  stand 
side  by  side,  and  close  together,  the  head  of  one  at 
the  tail  of  the  other.  By  this  mutual  arrangement 
flies  were  brushed  off  from  the  head  of  each  animal 
as  well  as  their  sides,  s^nd  only  two  sides  were  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  insects.  Sheep  have  been  luiown 
to  take  care  of  a  lamb  when  the  dam  has  been  ren- 
<iered  incapable  of  assisting  it,  and  birds  will  feed  the 
helpless  young  of  others. 

Birds  also  will  cluster  together  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  each  other  warm.  I  have  observed  swallows 
clustering,  like  bees  when  they  have  swarmed,  in  cold 
Mtnmnal  weather,  hanging  one  upon  another,  with 
their  wings  extended,  under  the  eaves  of  a  house.  I 
have  also  heard  more  than  one  instance  of  wrens 
being  found  huddled  together  in  some  snug  retreat 
for  ^e  purpose  of  reciprocating  warmth  and  comfort. 
The  following  interesting  communication  on  this 
subject  was  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham, 
an  author  of  whom  his  countrymen  are  justly  proud, 
and  who,  I  trust,  will  long  continue  to  delight  his 
admirers  with  the  productions  of  his  pen. 

He  says,  "  I  have  once  or  twice  in  my  life  had  an 
opportunity  of  answering  that  touching  inquiry  of 
Bum 


handful  of  something  soft;  it  felt  feathery  and  warm, 
and  a  smothered  chirp  told  me  it  was  living.  I 
brought  it,  wondering,  to  my  father's  house,  and  took 
a  look  at  it  in  the  light.  The  ball  consisted  of  four 
living  wrens  ^  rolled  together,  the  heads  under  their 
wings,  and  their  feet  pulled  in,  so  that  nothing  was 
visible  outside  save  a  coating  of  mottled  feathers. 
This  I  took  to  be  their  mode  of  keeping  themselves 
warm  during  the  cold  of  winter.  If  you  ask,  if  I  am 
sure  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  I  answer  Yes ; 
for  having  allowed  one  of  the  wrens  to  escape,  it  flew 
directly  to  where  my  father  was  reading  at  a  candle, 
and  I  had  the  misery  of  receiving  from  his  hand  one 
of  those  whippings  which  a  boy  is  not  likely  soon  to 
forget. 

"When  eighteen  years  old,  or  thereabouts,  I  met 
with  something  of  the  same  kind :  there  was  a  differ- 
ence, indeed,  in  the  birds,  for  on  this  occasion  they 
were  magpies  f — ^not  birds  of  song,  but  of  noise.  I 
went  out  with  my  brother,  now  in  Uxe  navy,  one  fine 
moonlight  winter  night,  to  shoot  wood-pigeons  ui  a 
neighbouring  plantation.  The  wind  was  high,  and 
we  expected  to  find  them  in  a  sheltered  place,  where 
the  soil  was  deep,  and  the  spruce-firs  had  grown  high. 
As  I  went  cowering  along,  looking  through  the  branches 
between  me  and  the  moon,  I  saw  what  seemed  as 
large  as  a  well-filled  kuapsadc,  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
long,  slender  ash-tree,  which  had  struggled  up  in 
spite  of  the  firs,  ifvhich  you  know  grp^  Ycry  ]^pldly. 
I  pointf^^  it  o:^t  to  my  brother,  and  s^izin^  the 
sliaft  of  the  tree,  shook  it  yiolently^i  wh^^  ^  on^ 
magpie  fell  to  the  ground,  there  were  not  less  than 
twenty  dropt  in  a  lump  at  my  feet.  Away  they  flew, 
screaming,  in  all  directions.  One  only  remained  on 
the  spot  which  they  occupied  on  the  tree,  and  I  shot 
it,  and  so  settled  what  kind  of  birds  had  been  hud* 
died  together  to  avoid  the  cold.  I  looked  at  them 
before  I  shook  them  down  for  a  minute's  space  or 
more,  and  could  see  neither  heads  nor  feet :  it  seemed 
a  bundle  of  old  clouts  or  feathers.'* ^Jessb. 

*  The  Scotch  call  them  cutfic-wrent,  on  account  of  their  short 
tails. 

t  Magpies  are  called  by  tbe  Highlanders,  *' Flack  and  Plu« 
Purds,"  on  account  of  their  colour. 


'  Ilk  happing  bird,  wee,  hapless  thing, 
That  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring, 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  singt 

What  comes  o*  thee  ? 
Whare  wilt  thou  cower  thy  chitfring  wing 

An'  close  thy  e'e  ?* 

*'  One  cold  December  night,  with  snow  in  the  air, 
vben  I  was  some  ten  years  old  or  so,  I  was  groping  for 
sparrows  under  the  caves  in  the  thatch,  where  you 
jfn^w  they  n^ake  holes  like  those  bored  by  swallows 
^  the  river-banks.     In  one  of  these  holes  I  got  a 


Thb  law  of  our  constitution,  whereby  the  regulated  activity 
of  both  intellect  and  feeling  is  made  essential  to  sound 
bodily  health,  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
arrangements  of  an  all-wise  and  beneficent  Creator.  If 
we  shuri  the  society  of  our  ibllow-creaturcs,  and  shrink 
from  taking  a  share  in  the  active  duties  of  life,  mental 
indolence  and  physical  debility  beset  our  path.  Whereas 
if,  by  engaging  in  the  business  of  life,  and  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  society,  we  duhr  exercise 
our  various  powers  of  perception,  thought,  and  deling,  we 
promote  the  health  of  the  whole  corporeal  sptem,  invigorate 
the  mind  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  experience  the  highest 
mental  gratification  of  which  a  human  being  is  susceptible ; 
namely,  that  of  having  fulfilled  the  end  and  object  of  our 
being,  in  the  active  discharge  of  our  duties  to  God,  to  our 
fellow-men,  and  to  ourselves.  If  we  neglect  our  faculties 
or  deprive  them  of  their  objects,  we  weaken  the  organ i/ation, 
give  rise  to  distressing  diseases,  and  (tt  the  same  time  ex- 
perience the  bitterest  feelings  that  can  afliict  humanity — 
ennui  and  melancholy.  The  harmony  thus  shown  to  exist 
between  the  moral  and  physical  world  is  but  another 
example  of  the  numerous  inducements  to  that  right  conduct 
and  activity  in  pursuing  which  the  Creator  has  evidently 
destined  us  to  find  terrestrial  happiness. — Combb. 


National  happiness  must  he  produced  through  the  in- 
fluence of  religious  laws. — Southby. 


Good  sense,  and  Christian  nrinciple,  must  be  in  a  very 
languid  state,  when  a  disrelish  or  weariness  of  hfe  is  the 
I  predominant  feeling. — Private  Life, 
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Isf  the  jungles  Qbuut  Tillicherrj,  llierc  b  a  largo  species 
or  tnniikcy,  l'r(ri|iiiM]tly  lainuil  by  the  nativug,  and  at  « 
village  a  «ti<irt  dintance  fmni  Ihig  celebrated  seaport  wo 
had  an  eviduneo  of  the  remurkable  saf^ocity  of  i\\i»  animal, 
A  few  yard:)  from  tbo  houKo  of  the  per«on  to  whom  it  be- 
lonfred,  a  thick  pale,  at  U-a»t  thirty  fcut  liigh,  had  been  fixed 
inli)  tiie  earlh,  round  n'liieh  was  an  iron  ring,  and  to  this 
was  attached  a  strong  chain  of  considcrtiblo  length,  fastened 
to  a.  band  ruund  the  monkev's  body.  The  rint{  being  loose, 
it  slid  along  tha  pole  when  he  ascended  or  denccnded.  He 
was  in  tbc  habit  of  taking  hi*  station  upon  the  top  of  the 
bamboo,  where  he  perched  as  if  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the 
prospect  around  him.  The  crows,  which  in  India  are  very 
abundant  and  singularly  audacious,  taking  advantage  of  his 
elei'Bted  position,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  robbing  him  of 
his  food,  which  was  placed  every  morning  and  evening  at 
the  foot  of  the  pole.  To  this  he  hud  vainly  expressed  his 
dislike  by  chattering,  and  other  indications  of  his  displeasure 
equally  ineOectual;  but  they  continued  their  periodical 
depredations.  Finding  that  he  was  perfectly  unheeded,  he 
adopted  a  plan  of  retribution  as  effectual  as  it  was  ingenious. 
One  morning,  when  his  tormentors  had  been  particularly 
troublesome,  he  appeared  as  if  seriously  indisposed :  be 
doaed  his  eyes,  drooped  his  head,  and  exhibited  various 
other  symptoms  of  severe  suffering.  No  sooner  were  his 
ordinary  rations  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bamboo,  than  the 
crows,  watching  Iheir  opportunity,  descended  in  great 
numbers,  and,  according  to  their  usual  practice,  began  to 
demolish  hia  provisions.  The  monkey  now  began  to  slide 
down  the  pole  by  hluw  degrees,  as  if  the  offijrt  were  painful 
to  him,  und  as  if  ko  overcome  by  indisposition  that  his  re- 
maining strength  was  scarcely  equal  to  such  exertion. 
Wlien  lie  reached  the  ground,  he  rolled  about  fur  some  time, 
HCemiii;;  in  great  agony,  until  he  found  himself  close  by  the 
vessel  ciuplovcd  to  contain  his  fooil,  which  the  crows  had  by 
Ibis  tiiQO  well-nigh  devoured.  There  was  still,  however,  some 
remaining,  wliicli  a  solitary  bird,  emboldened  by  the  ap- 
parent indiepositidn  of  the  monkey,  advanced  to  seize.  The 
wily  creature  was  at  this  time  lying  in  a  state  of  apparent 
insensibility  at  the  foot  of  the  pole,  and  close  by  ^be  pan. 
The  moment  tlie  crow  stretched  out  its  hcnd,  and  ere  it 
could  secure  a  moulhful  of  the  interdicted  food,  the  watchful 
avenger  seixed  tiic  depredator  by  the  neck  with  the  rapidity 
of  thought,  and  secured  it  from  doing  further  mischiel'.  He 
now  began  to  chatter  and  grin  witli  every  expression  of  gra- 
tiQcd  triumph,  while  the  crows  flew  around,  cawing  in 
boisterous  chime,  as  if  deprecating  the  chastisement  about 
to  be  inflicted  vpon  their  captive  companion.  The  monkoy 
oontinued  for  a  irbile  to  chatter  and  grin  in  triumphant 


morkcry  of  their  distress:  he  then  deliberately  placed  tbt 
captive  crow  between  his  knees,  and  began  to  pluck  it  vilb 
the  most  humorous  gravity.  When  he  had  compleltl* 
stripped  it,  except  (he  large  feathers  in  the  pinions  and  till. 
he  flung  it  into  tnc  air  as  high  as  his  strength  would  penail. 
oud,  after  flapping  its  wings  for  a  few  seconds,  it  fell  on  tlie 
ground  with  a  stunning  shock.  The  other  crows,  whitli 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  a  similar  costigatiu, 
now  surrounded  it.  and  iiunicdialely  pecked  it  to  death. 

The  animal  had  no  sooner  seen  this  ample  Ktribuliiw 
dealt  to  the  purloiner  of  his  repast,  than  he  asccuded  ihe 
bamlioo  to  enjoj'  a  quiet  repose.    The  next  time  hiitxJ 

Mas  brouglit,  not  a  single  crow  approached  it, Orinlti 

Annual. 


Deep  mists  hung  over  the  i 

\\')icn  tlie  huly  funeral  rite  was  rend ; 
And  evL-ry  brfutli  on  llie  dark-blue  wave, 

Seemed  liusliod,  to  hollow  the  friendless  dead. 
And  heavily  heaved  on  the  gloomy  sea, 

The  ship  tliat  sheltered  tliut  haniclcn  one. 
As  though  his  funenJ-hour  should  be, 

When  the  waves  were  still,  and  the  winds  weregM^ 
And  there  he  lay,  m  his  coarse,  cold  shroud,— 

And  strangers  were  round  the  coffinless; 
Not  a  kinsman  was  seen  among  that  crowd, — 

Not  an  eye  lo  weep,  nor  a  lip  to  blusa, 
No  sound  from  Ihe  clmrcli's  pasdng  bell 

Was  echoed  along  Ihe  pathless  deep ; 
The  hearts  that  were  fur  awar,  to  tell 

Where  the  mariner  lies  in  bis  lasting  sleep. 
I4ot  a  whisper  then  lingered  upon  the  air, — 

O'er  bis  body,  one  moment,  bis  measmatea  Sent; 
But  the  plunging  sound  of  the  dead  was  thne, 

And  the  ocoau  is  now  his  monument ! 
But  many  a  sigh,  and  many  a  tear, 

Sliatl  be  breatiied,  and  shed,  in  the  iumn  to  come,— 
Wlicn  the  widow  and  fatherless  shall  he«r 

Uow  he  died,  fiir,  £ir  from  bis  hi^ipy  home ! — FiW, 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  MOUOTTA, 

IN    SWITZERLAND. 

Thi:  Mouottatbal  is  a  valley  of  Switzerland^  situated 
in  the  canton  of  Schwytz^  it  derives  its  name  from 
the  river  Mouotta,  by  which  it  is  walered,  and  wWch 
flows  into  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  or  the  WaldstUtter 
See,  between  three  and  four  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  to 
the  westward  of  the  town,  pr  rather  village,  of  Schwytz, 
the  capital  of  the  cantpn.  The  length  of  this  valley 
is  nine  or  ten  miles,  und  its  direction  is  pretty  ©early 
from  west  to  east.  It  has  all  the  appearances  of 
fertility,  and  its  smiling  landscape  is  set  off  by  the 
contrast  of  9,  stupendous  rampart  of  mountains, 
which  screen  it,  though  not  too  closely,  on  almost 
every  ^ide.  Towards  its  eastern  extremity  is  the 
village  of  Mouotta,  9  small  collection  of  cottages, 
possessing  a  churchy  wbich^  foe  a  long  time,  held  the 
second  rank  in  the  canton,  and  used  to  be  visited  by 
numerous  pilgrims  from  the  neighbouring  territories 
of  Uri  a^d  Unterwaldeq.  The  eastern  boundary  of 
the  yalky  is  the  lofty  mount  Fraghel,  which  stretches 
also  i^oug  a  portion  of  its  northern  side;  this 
nioui^t?iia  ber^  forms  the  limit  between  the  cantons 
of  Sc^^wyt^  and  Claris,  sloping  down  upon  the  side 
of  the  latter  into  the  Klonthal,  or  valley  of  the  little 
river  Klon. 

The.  entrance  to,  this  valley  is  between  two  and 
three  miles  fropi  the  town  of  Schwytz  j  it  begins 
near  a  ^itUe  village  bearing  the  name  of  Schopenbuch. 
The  most  direct  communication  between  ^he  towns 
of  Schwytz  apd  Glaris,  is  by  the  Mouottathal;  the 
road  parses  through  the  whole  length  of  the  valley, 
then  to  thf(  sunpmit  of  the  Praghel,  and  down  its 
opposi^^  ^Iqpe  into  the  Klontha),  traversing  the  whole 
length  also  of  t^is  latter  valley,  iiyhich  extends  to 
within  a  sjibrt  flistance  of  Glaris.  "the  difficulties  of 
thi9  routQ  {^pe  very  great  1  the  parage  of  the  mountain 
is  an  especially  ardnons  task.  Simond  crossed  it, 
and  performed  the  whole  journey  between  Qlaris  and 
Schwytz:  ne  speaks  in  Strong  terms  of  the  labour 
which  attended  its  accomplishment.  A  considerable 
time  was  spent  in  the  ascent  of  the  Praghel,  which  rose 
from  the  Klonthal,  "  in  all  its  pride,  craggy.  We,  and 
gray  i"  the  summit  was  deserte^  by  all  hvii^g  preatures 
except  the  birds  of  prey,  ','  now  hovering  over  its  pre- 
cipices, while  their  keej^'  g)anc^  explored  every  secret 
recess  J  then  gliding  oblique'ly  dqwi^  pn  i^otionless 
wings,  yet  swift  as  thought  i^  pursuit  pf  some  im- 
perceptible object."  The  descent  pf  t^e  ppposite 
Rlr)pe,  towards  the  valley  of  the  Mouotta,  js  l^  a  very 
steep  winding  path,  or  rather  a  succession  ot  slippery 
steps  coarsely  cut  into  the  ropk;  dowi^  this  precarious 
way,  horses  a^d  qiules  lade^  ^ith  i|.'  weight  of  more 
than  two  hundred  ppupd^  l^iU  manage  to  find  a 
passage,  of^n  with  their  hin^  (ec^  abqvp  \he  level  of 
their  ears,  and  occasionally,  i^^e.^^!  placed  \j^  snch 
situatioi^  as  to  need  the  driver  to  assist  th^fid  apd 
hold  them  back  \ky  the  tail. 

Coxe  n^entipns,  in  fefbrence  to  this  valley,  a  cnrions 
circumstance  ^W^^  ^^  commnnicated  t^  Him  l^y 
Generf^l  ffyfier,  t^e  ?aa^e  patjent  ingenious  0I4  man 
whose  madel  jp  felipf  of  a  lar^e  pprtjon  of  Switzer- 
land w^  ffe^criped  \^  (|  nptiqe  of  thfi  town  of  Lucerne  *. 
As  a  proof  Q^  tfa«  astqnisbing  confidence  mutually 
entert^inefl  |>y  i^^  jpl^jbitantl,  t^ie  general  pointed 
out  to  him,  *^  01^  each  side  of  th^  road  that  runs 
through  the  yalfey  pf  Wpu(>tta,  in  the  canton  of 
Schwytz,  several  ranges  of  sraatl  shops,  uninhabited, 
yet  filled  with  various  goqds,  of  which  the  prices  are 
marked :  any  passengers  who  >vish  to  become  pur- 
chaserSj  enter  the  shops,  take  away  the  merchandise 
and  deposit  the  price,  which  the  owners  call  for  in 


the  evening."  W«  ftift  no  meqtion  of  this  very 
comfortahle  mode  of  doing  hnsinefs  in  more  recent 
writers;  it  passed  away,  probably,  with  those  days 
of  pastoral  simplicity  in  which  alone  it  could  prevail, 
and  which  certainly  did  exist  at  no  very  remote 
period  in  soine  of  the  more  retired  amoi^g  the  Swiss 
valleys. 

This  valley,  however,  derives  its  chief  interest  from 
the  sanguinary  scenes  of  which  it  was  the  theatre  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century ;  like  many  other  parts 
of   Switzerland,  till   that  time  as   little  known,  its 
peaceful  retirement  was  then  rudely  disturbed  by  the 
fierce  encounter  of  hostile  armies.    At  the  close  of 
the  year  1 798,  the  ancient  government  of  the  Swiss 
was  no  longer  in  existence,  and  their  territory  was  in 
the   hands   of   the  republican    soldiers  of  France. 
Soon  afterwards  war  was  renewed  between  the  French 
and  Austriansj    and  the  latter,   having  gained  the 
decisive  victory  of  Stockach,  in  Suabia,  on  the  2 1st  of 
March,  1799,  passed  on  to  the  westward,  and  entered 
Switzerland  in  force,  with  the  intention  of  following 
up  their  success  and  expelling  their  enemies  from 
that  country.     Its  poor  inhabitants  suffered  severely 
in  the  struggle  which  ensued;    their  inclination  in 
general  led  them  to  support  the  Austriaus,  but  many 
were  compelled  by  the  French  to  take  up  arms  against 
them.     To  use  the  words  of   a  national  historian, 
Zschokke,  "  Swiss  fought  against  Swiss,  under  the 
banners  both  of  Austria  and  France;  tumults  and 
revolts,  sometimes  occasioned  by  carrying  into  effect 
the  act  of  conscription,  sometimes  from  the  desire  of 
favouring  the    Austrian    arms,    prevailed   in  every 
direction.  *  *  *  *  In  the  mean  time,  in  the  valleys 
in  the  highest  Alps,  and  on  the   shores  of  the  lakes, 
the  din  of  foreign  arms  was  heard;  one  field  of  battle 
was  left  reeking  close  to  another,  and  men  and  horses 
were  seen  traversing  mountain-ridges  known  hitherto 
only  to  the  chamois-hunter.     Never,  since  the  occa- 
pation  of  the  country  by  the  Romans,  the  AUemanni, 
and  Burgundians,  had  Switzerland  experienced  such 
overwhelming  misery." 

The  success  of  the  contending  armies  was  varied ; 
the  Grison  country,  and  that  mountain-chain  which 
includes  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  were  successively 
lost  and  won  by  both.     In  the  month  of  June  the 
AKstri^ns,  everywhere  victorious,  had  advanced  on 
the  south  to  the  pass  of  the  St.  Gothard,  and  on  the 
north  to  the  town  of  Zurich  and  the  borders  of  the 
Rhi^e.     tiy  the  middle  of  August  they  were  again 
driven  back  on  the  southern  part  of  their  line ;  and 
the  French  remained  undisputed  masters  of  the  St. 
Gothard,  and  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Cantons  of 
Schwytz  and  Uri.     The  Mouottathal  was  one  of  the 
districts  from  which  the  Austrians  were  thus  expelled. 
and  their  efforts  to  retain  it  were  among  the  most 
strenuous  which  they  displayed.     They  took  post  on 
fhe  bridge   at  the  village  of  Mouotta,  and  bravely 
repulsed  the  body  of  French  troops  sent  to  attack 
them  by  the  right  bank  of  the  river;  of  course,  when 
a  second  came  up  idong  the  left  bank,  and  placed 
them  ibetween  two  fires,  they  could  hold  their  station 
Xko  longer.    Soon  afterwards  the  mass  of  the  Austrian 
forces  quitted  Switzerland,  with  the  Archduke  Charles, 
to  Uke  the  field  in  Germany ;  their  place  was  sup- 
plied by  30,000  Russians,  who  succeeded  to  the  posi- 
tjou  which  they  bad  occupied  in  the  town  of  Zurich, 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  lake  of  that  name, 
and   on   the  northern  bank  of  the   river  Liraroat 
General  Hotze,  with  the  remainder  of  the  Austrian 
force,  29,000  men,  continued  the  line  to  the  fouUi, 
on   the   banks   of  the   Linth.     Immediately  to  the 
westward  were  the  French,  under  their  able  leader, 

•  Sec  Saturday  Magarine,  Vol.  VIL,  p.  »• 
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Massena ;  their  principal  strength  was  gathered  upon 
the  Albis,  and  upon  the  high  ground  whence  they 
could  watch  their  opponents  about  ZUrich 

For  more  than  three  weeks  after  the  change  had 
been  effected,  both  armies  remained  in  a  state  of 
inactivity  5  but,  in  the  mean  while,  the  allies  had 
been  occupied  in  the  formation  of  a  project,  which 
they  fondly  hoped  would  lead  to  the  expulsion,  if 
not  the  annihilation  of  the  French  force.  The  famous 
Suwarrow,  the  conqueror  of  the  Poles  and  the  Turks, 
was  then,  with  nearly  20,000  Russians,  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  where  he  had  been  reaping  fresh  laurels 
from  his  successes  against  the  French ;  if  he  could 
be  brought  with  his  veteran  troops  into  Switzerland, 
it  was  thought  that  the  most  sanguine  results  might 
fairly  be  anticipated.  Accordingly  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  cross  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  St. 
Grothard,  and  march  at  once  northward  into  Mas- 
sena's  rear  -,  the  troops  in  his  front  were  to  remain 
qniet  until  this  manoeuvre  was  executed,  when  the 
French  would  find  themselves  placed  between  two 
armies. 

Suwarrow  forced  the  St.  Gothard  on  the  24th  of 
September,  driving  before  him  the  French  troops  who 
attempted  to  obstruct  his  passage  -,  he  arrived  on  the 
26th  at  Altorf,  and  finding  the  banks  of  the  Lucerne 
or  Waldstctten  lake  to  be  impracticable,  he  boldly 
determined  to  force  his  way  across  the  mountains 
into  the  valley  of  the  Mouotta,  which  would  lead  him 
to  the  heart  of  the  canton  of  Schwytz.  There  was 
no  known  route  by  which  he  could  traverse  the  inter- 
Teuing  tract  of  country  5  but  the  bold  Russian  was 
not  to  be  deterred,  and  he  resolved  to  explore  one. 
He  first  penetrated  through  the  Schachenthal — then 
through  the  Kientzigthal ;  next  he  crossed  the 
mountain  called  the  Kientzighoulm,  and  descended 
into  a  narrow  valley,  or  rather  water- course,  which 
led  him  into  the  Mouottathal,  through  the  opening 
which  lies  opposite  to  the  village  of  Mouotta.  "  The 
shepherds  of  the  Alps,**  says  £bel,  "  never  speak  but 
with  admiration  of  the  passage  of  the  Russians  over 
the  Kientzighoulm, — a  summit  on  which  no  other 
beast  is  accustomed  to  tread  but  the  goat,  and  which 
is  visited  by  no  human  being  save  the  herdsman  and 
the  chamois-hunter.'*  *'  Probably  no  traveller,**  said 
a  Swiss  guide  to  a  writer  we  have  before  quoted, 
"had  ever  before  passed  the  Kientzighoulm  from 
Altorf  to  the  Mouottathal  -,  the  very  shepherds  take 
off  their  shoes,  and  hold  by  their  hands,  where  armies 
marched  during  that  memorable  campaign.  The 
precipices  were  strewn  with  bodies  of  fallen  soldiers  -, 
not  a  mossy  rock  beside  a  running  spring,  that  had 
not  been  chosen  by  some  of  them  to  lay  down  his 
head  and  die;  and  when,  in  the  ensuing  year,  the 
melting  of  the  snows  left  the  corpses  uncovered,  the 
ravenous  birds  of  prey  became  so  dainty  that  they 
fed  their  young  only  with  the  eyes  !** 

Suwarrow  reached  the  village  of  Mouotta,  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  on  the  27th  of  September  -, 
and  bitter  must  have  been  his  mortification  then,  to 
learn  that  all  his  combinations  had  been  ruined;  that 
Massena,  well  apprised  of  the  project  of  getting  into 
his  rear,  had  put  50,000  troops  into  motion  on  the 
very  day  the  St.  Gothard  was  forced,  and  attacked 
the  armies  in  his  front — that  Hotze  was  killed,  and 
his  successor  Petrarch  in  full  flight  to  the  Rhine, — 
and  that  Korsakow,  leaving  Ziirich,  had  been  defeated 
in  a  murderous  conflict,  and  was  also  retreating  in 
the  direction  of  that  river.  The  defeat  of  this  latter 
general  was,  indeed,  complete, — ^thousands  of  his 
Russians  being  slain }  and  so  unexpected  was  it,  that 
Massena  and  his  staff  are  said  to  have  sat  down  to  a 
somptuoos  dinner  \^hlch  had  been  prepared  in  ZUrich 


at  the  house  of  the  British  minister,  to  celebrate  the 
passage  of  the  Alps  by  Suwarrow.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  bad  news,  the  boldness  and  energy  of  Suwarrow 
did  not  forsake  him ;  he  wrote  to  Korsakow,  and  his 
generals,  that  they  should  answer  with  their  heads  for 
every  further  step  that  they  retreated  j — *'  I  am 
coming,"  he  added,  "to  repair  your  faults.*'  He 
marched  quickly  towards  the  opening  of  the  Mouotta- 
thal, with  the  intent  of  passing  round  towards  the 
east,  and  doing  something  to  retrieve  the  posture  of 
affairs  j^but  his  active  enemies  met  him  at  its  very 
mouth,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Schwytz. 

A  desperate  battle  ensued,  the  chief  scene  of  con- 
tention being  the  bridge  which  is  represented  in  our 
engraving ;  the  carnage  at  this  point  was  terrible,  and 
the  torrent  "  was  encumbered  for  several  days  with 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  of  both  nations."  The  guide 
who  conducted  Simond  to  the  top  of  the  Mount 
Righi,  gave  him  an  animating  description  of  these  con- 
flicts ;  from  that  summit,  the  entrance  to  the  Mouotta- 
thal— "  a  narrow  gorge  between  high  mountains,  with 
a  torrent  issuing  out  of  it,'* — was  distinctly  visible. 
The  bridge  was,  he  says,  taken  and  retaken  many 
times ;  "  the  mingled  blood  of  the  two  nations  crim- 
soned the  stream  which  carried  down  their  floating 
bodies."  Suwarrow  strove  hard,  and  was  very  near 
forcing  his  way;  at  length  he  desisted,  and  turning 
round,  sought  a  passage  by  the  difficult  route  we  have 
already  described,  over  the  Praghel  to  Glaris,  harassed 
all  the  while  by  his  enemies,  who  kept  his  rear  con- 
tinually fighting.  When  he  reached  the  outlet  of  the 
valley  of  Glaris,  he  found  it  already  occupied  by  the 
French;  and  having,  therefore,  explored  another 
mountain  route,  he  managed  to  reach  the  town  of 
Coire  in  the  Orisons,  on  the  4th  of  October,  having 
lost  one- fourth  of  his  numbers  in  the  eleven  days 
which  he  had  spent  in  marching  and  fighting  since 
his  departure  from  Italy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Mouottathal  were  grievously 
injured  by  this  war;  Ebel  tells  us  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1 800,  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  of  them — that  is,  three- fourtlrt  of  their 
whole  number — were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  indi- 
gence as  to  be  obliged  to  inscribe  their  names  on  the 
list  of  the  poor.  The  same  was  the  case  with  one- 
fourth  of  the  remainining  population  of  the  canton, 
so  completely  had  its  prosperity, — **  the  work  of  500 
years  of  peace," — been  destroyed  in  two  short  years 
of  warfare.  Many  resorted  to  emigration  j  and 
hundreds  of  children  were  dispersed  into  other  parts 
of  Switzerland,  there  to  find  the  shelter  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  in  their  native  valleys.  Yet  all 
this  misery  has  now  passed  away;  "Time,"  says 
Simond,  "  and  patient  industry,  have  effaced  all  traces 
of  calamities  seemingly  so  recent,  and  Schwytz 
appears  at  present  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
Swiss  cantons." 

For  that  conceit,  that  learning  should  undermine  the  reve- 
rence for  laws  and  government,  it  is  assuredly  a  mere 
depravation  and  calumny,  without  anv  shadow  of  truth. 
For  to  say  that  a  blind  custom  of  obedience  should  be  a 
sui^r  obligation  than  duty  taught  and  understood,  is  to 
affirm  that  a  blind  man  may  tread  surer  by  a  guide,  than 
a  seeing  man  can  by  a  light.  And  it  is  without  all  con- 
troversy, that  learning  doth  make  the  minds  of  men  gentle, 
amiable,  and  pUant  to  government;  whereas  ignorance 
makes  them  churlish,  thwarting,  and  mutinous ;  and  the 
evidence  of  time  doth  clear  this  assertion,  considering  that 
the  most  barbarous,  rude,  and  unlearned  times  have  been 
most  subject  to  tumults,  seditions,  and  changes. — Loan 
Bacon. 


I 


It  is  so  pleasant  to  talk  of  one's  self»  that  one  had  rather 
talk  of  one's  faults  than  not  talk  of  one's  self  at  all.— 
Hannah  More. 
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EFFECTS  OF  LIGHTNING  ON  OAKS. 


AND    TH£    DISCOVERY    OF    VABIOVS    FIGURES    AND 

EXTRANEOUS    BODIES    BURIED   WITHIN   THE 

SUBSTANCE    OF   AGED    TREES, 

As  far  as  the  very  imperfect  records  that  we  possesi 
will  allow  of  generalization,  it  appears  that  oaks  ari 
more  frequently  struck  with  lightning  than  othe 
trees ;  and  this  circumstance,  it  would  seem,  ba^ 
been  less  observed  by  naturalists  thau  by  poets.  Shak 
spearc  expressly  alludes  to  this  peculiarity,  when  bi 
aays, —  ' 

thonght-Gxeculing  fires, 

'Vaunt  couriurs  to  eak-cltaving  thunderbolts. 

Whether  this  liability  may  be  owing  to  their  fre 
(juently  superior  height,  or  whether,  as  I  suspect,  thi 
inferior  conductihility  of  firs  and  other  resinous  woodi 
may,  in  some  measure,  protect  them,  whilst  the  im 
perfect  conducting  power  of  the  dense  oak  may  bi 
sufHcient  to  attract,  but  not  able  to  pass  oH  harm- 
leesly  the  atmospheric  electricity,  is  not  known 
However  this  may  be,  oaks  arc  thus  frequently  struck 
and  when 

The  dread  ratlling  thunder 

Bifla  Jove's  sCuut  oak  with  liis  owii  bolt, 

the  devastation  which  the  shock  occasions  is  most 
surprising. 

A  short  time  after  the  accident,  I  saw,  at  Finner 
the  ruins  of  a  very  fine  oak,  not  arrived  at  maturity 
perfectly  sound  and  of  the  strongest  kind,  which 
had  been  struck  by  lightning  during  a  violent  tempest 
in  July,  1828.  The  shock  had  entirely  severed 
the  whole  of  its  majestic  arms,  just  at  their  Junction 
with  the  trunk,  and  scattered  them  around.  The 
tree,  which  was  about  ten  feet  ia  girth,  was  com- 
pletely stripped  of  its  bark,  and  the  body  shivered 
from  the  cyme  into  the  root.  Perpendicular  clefte 
passed  into  the  heart-wood,  and  rent  through  the 
trunk  in  many  places,  so  that  splinters  of  six,  eight, 
or  ten  feet  long,  by  three  or  four  inches  thick,  might 
be  pulled  out  as  billets  would  be  pulled  out  of  a  faggot. 
The  wood  of  trees  sometimes  suffers  more  than  the 
bark;  at  others  the  bark  is  entirely  stripped  off,  with 
little  comparative  injury  to  the  wood.  Occasionally 
the  branches  chiefly  suffer,  but  more  frequently  they 
escape,  while  the  trunk  (as  in  this  case,)  is  abso- 
lutely shattered,  and  the  whole  of  its  bark  rent  off, 
that  of  the  boughs,  and  even  the  leaves,  being  wholly 
nnaffected.  In  a  similar  manner  we  find  the  clothes 
of  persons  consumed  by  lightning,  while  their  bodies 
remain  unhurt ;  their  bones  shivered,  while  the  softer 
parts  are  little  injured;  or  the  blade  of  a  sword 
struck,  while  the  scabbard  escapes. 

Of  the  force  required  to  produce  such  destruc- 
tion in  less  than  a  second  of  time,  and  to  scatter 
fragments  of  wood  of  several  pounds'  weight  each, 
to  the  distance  of  sixty,  or  even  of  eighty  yards, 
some  faint  idea  may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  known 
that  a  strip  of  good  oak,  three  feet  long,  and  only 
one  inch  square,  will  support  a  weight,  suspended 
at  the  central  point,  of  330  pounds.  Fart  of  one 
of  the  splinters  of  the  Piuner  oak  just  mentioned, 
the  cohesion  of  which  was  much  diminished,  and  its 
strength,  of  course,  much  lessened,  by  the  force  of  the 
thunder-sbock,  two  feet  long,  and  one  and  a  quarter 
feet  between  the  fulcral  points,  only  one  inch  and  a 
half  by  half  an  inch  thick,  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  deep,  easily  supported  686  lbs. ;  7  cwt.  bent 
it  slightly,  and  by  adding  three  quarters  more  to  the 
7  cwt.  it  curved,  though  without  fracture,  about  an 
inch  downwards.  To  break  a  piece  five  inches  square, 
and  seven  feet  long,  between  the  fulcral  points,  de- 
maudcd  a  force  of  four  tons,  three  quarters,  and 


seventeen  pounds.  Such  was  the  resalt  of  a  trial 
made  on  some  oak  of  New  Forest  growth,  at  the 
command  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  His  Majesty's 
Woods;  the  lightning  having,  in  the  storm  already 
noticed,  struck  a  fine  oak  in  an  elevated  part  of 
Ytene,  and  rent  out  a  very  long  strip,  of  about  two 
inches  wide  by  one  in  thickness,  from  its  very  heart; 
nearly  one  quarter  of  the  tree  was  fm-ced  away  from 
the  body,  and  several  of  the  massy  limbs  of  the 
upper  iiart  driven,  as  it  were,  from  the  sockets,  a 
distance  of  several  feet. 

Trees  thus  casually  struck  hy  lightning  have  some- 
times excited  much  astonishment,  from  letters,  figaret, 
&c.,  being  found  engraven  in  the  heart-wood,  often  it 
a  foot  from  the  surface,  and  as  much  from  tlie 
centre.  Crucifixes,  images  of  the  virgin,  and  otba 
extraneous  matters,  have  been  also  found  in  the  like 
situations.  In  the  church  of  the  White  Nuns,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  at  Maestricht,  there  is  pre- 
served the  figure  of  a  crucifix,  said  to  have  ben 
found  in  the  heart  of  a  walnut-tree  on  its  being  split 
by  lightning. 

Trees  which  have  been  felled  for  economical  pur- 
poses, often  exhibit  the  same  curious  circumstance 
In  the  year  1816,  when  some  trees  were  removed  m 
the  enclosure  of  the  waste  land  at  Smaliberry-grecii, 
bordering  the  footway  of  the  great  wcstcra  road,  ind 
neariy  opposite  the  mansion  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  a  gold  ring  about  the  weight  of  a  weddii^ 
ring,  rather  flat  and  broad,  with  the  following  inscrip- 

'  Conataacy  is  a  noble  vertn, 

rudely  engraven  on  the  inside,  was  found  embedded 
in  the  root  of  an  elm-tree.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  abo 
had  in  bis  museum  a  log  of  wood,  brought  from  the 
Kast  Indies,  which,  on  being  split,  exhibited  tboe 
words  in  Portuguese,  Da  boa  ara,  i.  e.,  JM  (Dm) 
bonam  horam.  Jacobus  Jaffarellns,  among  his  unhutd 
of  curiosities,  tells  of  a  tree  found  in  Holland,  "  whieb 
being  cut  to  pieces  hy  a  wood-cleaver,  had  ru  one 
part  of  it  the  figure  of  a  chalice,  in  another  that  of 
a  priest's  albe,  in  another  that  of  n  stole,  and  in  a 
word  there  were  represented  very  near  all  the  (WW- 
ments  belonging  to  a  priest.  Ftulbermore,  Haymni 
Rooke  mentions,  that  on  cutting  down  some  trees  la 
the  Hays  of  Birkland  and  Bilhagh  in  Sherwood 
Forest,  letters,  &c.,  were  found  within  the  wood  of 
several,  marking  the  king's  reign;  and  fac-similci  of 
his  figures  are  given  in  onr  engravings.  In  one  tree 
were  found  several  letters,  and  among  them  I.  R.,  fcc 
James  Rex.    The  following  cut  shows  the  boUov 


which  the  letters  originally  formed,  and  the  next 
the  same  letters  reversed  and  in  relief,  being  the 
layers  of  new  wood  which  covered  the  old,  and  fiDed 
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up  the  depmsions  which  the  knife  had  made.  In 
another  tree  there  was  found  a  crown  with  W.  M., 
for  William  and  Hary,  and  in  a  third  I.,  with  a 


crown  like  the  old  crown,  in  prints  of  King  John. 
The  tree  containing  W.  M.  was  cut  down  in  1785 ;  the 
letten  were  nine  inches  within  the  tree,  and  tiiree 
feet  three  inches  from  the  centre :  the  letter  I.  was 
eighteen  inches  within  the  surface,  and  above  a  foot 
from  the  centre. 

These  circumstances,  which  at  first  were  thought 
astonishing,  and  by  many  deemed  miraculous,  will 
admit  of  ready  explanation  if  we  consider  the  manner 
ia  which  the  annual  growth  of  wood  in  most 
European  trees  takes  place,  and  the  relative  situations 
in  which  the  successive  strata  are  deposited.  All  our 
native  trees,  and,  indeed,  a  vast  variety  of  vegetables 
are  what  botanists  name  exogentc,  or  oultide  groaing 
plants ;  i.  e.,  the  leaves  and  rootlets,  both  of  which 
last  but  a  year,  and  are  annually  reproduced, 
manicate  with  each  other  by  a  double  series  of  vessels 
extending  through  the  whole  plant,  and  forming,  in 
fact,  its  wood  and  bark.  In  plants  of  one  year  old 
there  is  only  a  single  layer  of  each;  bnt  in  perennial 
woody  plants,  although  the  leaves  are  shed  yearly, 
the  layers  of  wood  and  bark  remain,  and  form  a  case 
and  mould,  between  which  a  similar  double  series  of 
new  vessels  are  seated,  which  establish  a  similar 
communicatioQ  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves  of  the 
succeeding  year.  This  process  is  continually  going 
ou,  each  successive  crop  of  leaves  having  a  successive 
double  series  of  vessels  running  to  and  from  the 
rootlets,  forming  what  is  called  the  new  wood  and 
new  bark;  and  always  deposited  outside  the  old 
wood-vessels,  which  form  the  duramen,  i.  c.,  the  old  or 
heart-wood,  and  within  the  old  bark  vessels  which 
form  the  volumn,  i.  e.,  the  old  or  outer  bark.  These 
successive  layers,  which  increase  the  diametric  bulk 
of  trees,  arc  well  seen  in  transverse  sections  of  wood, 
forming  many  concentric  drcles,  and  from  counting 
the  number,  a  shrewd  guess  may  be  ventured  as  to 
the  age  of  a  tree :  there  are,  however,  exceptions  and 
sonrcea  of  error  in  such  a  computation. 

If  an  injury  be  done  to  the  bark  and  wood  of  any 
certain  year,  say  in  a  tree  of  a  foot  in  girth,  the 
layers  of  each  succeeding  year  will  cover  in  the 
Wound  of  the  wood,  and  stretch  wider  the  wound  in 
the  bark,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  or  a  dozen  seasons, 
if  the  injury  has  not  been  very  extensive,  there  will 
be  a  series  of  ten  or  twelve  layers  of  wood  over  the 
first  injured  stratum,  and  by  the  same  time  the  old 
bark  will  have  cracked,  or  more  or  less  peeled  off,  or 
have  BO  much  widened  by  the  increase  of  the  trunk 
within  it,  as  to  have  obliterated  the  external  injory. 
These  gradations  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  copse, 
for  love,  mischief,  or  rustic  ambition  will  cut  initials 
>nd  many  devices  upon  trees,  which,  when  afterwards 
discovered,  excite  much  village  wonder. 

The  letters  and  figures  referred  to,  owed  their  origin, 
without  doubt,  to  such  causes.  The  initiBls  and 
crowns  of  John,  and  William  and  Mary,  discovered 
in  the  oaks  of  Sbcjrwood,  were  probably  cat  by  the 


foresters  m  the  respective  monarcbs'  reigns;  and  the 
W.  and  M.  being  fonnd  only  nine  inches  within  the 
tree,  and  the  I,  eighteen,  confirms  this  conjecture. 
Rings,  crucifixes,  images,  &c.,  &c.,  found  in  similar 
situations,  have  been  enclosed  in  the  like  manner, 
after  having  been  engraven  in,  or  fixed  to  the  trees 
from  love,  folly,  or  devotion. 

The  writer  has  several  specimens  showing  wonnda 
thus  enclosed,  and  cavities  formed,  and  often  d^ad 
branches  of  trees,  when  small,  are  included  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  grown  over  by  the  parent  trunk. 
Qneen  Anne's  and  Queen  Charlotte's  oaks  in  Windsor 
forest,  both  of  which  have  had  brass  plates,  with 
commemorative  mscrlptions  thereon,  fixed  to  them, 
might  be  given  as  further  illustrations;  over  the 
edges  of  the  plates,  the  yearly  increasing  bark  has 
already  made  considerable  encroachments,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  will  progressively  enclose  the  whole. 
To  this  process  do  we  owe  that  more  knotted  and 
variegated  texture  of  the  central  parts  of  planks,  on 
which  much  of  the  beauty  of  heart-wood  depends; 
for  the  abortive  buds  and  nodes  of  young  trees  which 
had  not  enei^  sntficient  to  evolve  themselves  as 
branches,  form  knurls,  and  their  relics  or  rudiments, 
in  a  variety  of  contortioDs,  are  thus  enclosed  and 
buried  in  the  hearts  of  aged  trees.  Dr.  Plot  mentions 
an  instance  of  this  kind,  but  more,  extraordinary,  in 
which  a  living  shrub  was  in  part  enclosed  by  an 
ancient  oak  at  Drayton  Basset:  the  thorn,  he 
says,  seems  to  pass  through  it  in  several  places. 
Several  examples  are  likewise  on  record,  in  which 
birds'  nests  containing  eggs,  and  even  living  animals, 
such  as  toads,  have  been,  like  Ariel,  imprisoned  in  the 
solid  substance  of  various  trees. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  such 
enclosures  of  foreign  bodies,  is  that  recorded  by  Sir 
John  Clarke,  who  thus  writes : — 

"Being  lately  in  Cumberland,  I  there  observed 
three  curiosities  in  Wingfield  Park,  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Thanet;  the  first  was  a  huge  oak,  at  least 
sixty  feet  high,  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  on  which  the 
last  great  thunder  had  made  a  very  odd  impression; 
for  a  piece  was  cut  out  of  the  tree,  about  three  inches 
broad,  and  two  inches  thick,  in  a  straight  line  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  second  was,  that  in  another  tree 
of  the  same  height,  the  thunder  had  cut  out  a  piece 
of  the  same  breadth  and  thickness,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, in  a  spiral  line,  making  three  turns  about  the 
tree,  and  entering  into  the  groand  about  six  feet  deep. 
The  third  was,  the  bom  of  a  large  deer  found  in  the 
heart  of  an  oak,  which  was  discovered  on  cutting 
down  the  tree;  it  was  found  fixed  in  the  timber  by 
large  iron  cramps :  it  seems,  therefore,  that  it  had 
been  fint  fastened  on  the  outside  of  the  tree  which 
growing  afterwards,  had  enclosed  the  horn." 
This  lost  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  astonishing  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  kind  known ;  it  is,  with  only  one 
exception  the  largest  extraneous  body  ever  dis- 
covered thus  boned,  as  it  were,  in  the  living  substance 
■  a  tree. 

The  other  case  to  which  allusion  is  made,  is  a 
specimen  now  in  tbe  museum  at  Berlin,  (and  of 
which  an  account  was  given  to  the  writer  by  a  Polish 
nobleman  who  had  seen  it,)  of  a  stag's  head  with 
horns,  Stc,  enclosed  in  the  same  way  in  the  body  of 
a  tree  which  grew  in  Poland. 
If  these  things  had  been  seen  by  those  persons 
10  imagined  the  letters,  figures,  &c.,  referred  to 
above,  the  "  sport  of  nature,"  they  must  rather  have 
confessed  them  to  be  the  sport  of  some  idle  hand; 
and  still  less  ground  would  there  have  been  left  tor 
iperstitious  credulity  of  those  who  ascribed  their 
origin  to  a  still  higher  cause.  G.  T,  B, 
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THE  STORY  OF  HACHO, 

KING   OF   LAPLAND. 

Hacho,  a  king  of  Lapland,  was  in  his  youth  the  most 
renowcd  of  the  northern  warriors.  His  martial  achieve- 
ments remain  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  flint,  in  the  rocks  of 
Hanga,  and  are  to  this  day,  solemnly  carolled  to  the  harp 
by  the  Laplanders,  at  the  fires  with  which  they  celebrate 
their  nightly  festivities.  Such  was  his  intrepid  spirit,  that 
he  ventured  to  pass  the  lake  Vether  to  the  Isle  of  Wizards, 
where  he  descended  aloLe  into  the  dreary  vault  in  which  a 
magician  had  been  kept  bound  for  six  ages,  and  read  the 
Grothic  characters  inscribed  on  his  brazen  mace.  His  eye 
was  so  piercing,  that,  as  ancient  clironicles  report,  he  could 
blunt  the  weapons  of  his  enemies  only  by  looking  at  them. 
At  twelve  years  of  age,  he  carried  an  iron  vessel  of  a  prodi- 
gious weight,  for  the  length  of  five  fiirlongs,  iu  the  presence 
of  all  the  chiefs  of  his  father's  castle. 

Nor  was  he  less  celebrated  for  his  pruaence  and  wisdom. 
Two  of  his  proverbs  are  yet  remembered  and  respected 
among  Laplanders.  To  express  the  vigilance  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  he  was  wont  to  say,  Odin's  belt  is  always 
buckled.  To  show  that  the  most  prosperous  condition  of 
life  is  often  hazaidous,  his  lesson  was.  When  you  slide  on 
the  smoothest  ice,  beware  of  pits  beneath.  He  consoled  his 
countrymen,  when  they  were  once  preparing  to  leave  the 
frozen  deserts  of  Lapland,  and  resolved  to  seek  some  warmer 
climate,  by  telling  them,  that  the  eastern  nations,  not- 
withstanding their  boasted  fertility,  passed  every  night 
amidst  the  horrors  of  anxious  apprehension,  and  were  inex- 
pressibly affrighted,  and  Almost  stunned,  every  morning, 
with  the  noise  of  the  sun  while  he  was  rising. 

His  temperance  and  severity  of  manners  were  his  chief 
praise.  In  his  early  years  he  never  tasted  wine;  nor 
would  he  drink  out  of  a  painted  cup.  He  constantly  slept 
in  his  armour,  with  his  spear  in  his  hand ;  nor  would  he 
use  a  battle-axe  whose  handle  was  inlaid  with  brass.  He 
did  not,  however,  persevere  in  this  contempt  of  luxury ; 
nor  did  he  close  his  days  with  honour. 

One  evening,  after  hunting  the  gulos,  or  wild-dog,  being 
bewildered  in  a  solitary  forest,  and  having  passed  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  without  any  interval  of  refreshment,  he 
discovered  a  large  store  of  honey  in  the  hollow  of  a  pine. 
This  was  a  dainty  which  he  baa  never  tasted  before ;  and 
being  at  once  faint  and  hungry,  he  fed  greedily  upon  it. 
From  this  unusual  and  delicious  repast,  he  received  so 
much  satisfaction,  that,  at  his  return  home,  he  commanded 
honey  to  be  served  up  at  his  table  every  day.  His  palate, 
by  degrees,  became  refined  and  vitiated  ;  he  began  to  lose 
his  native  relish  for  simple  fare,  and  contracted  a  habit  of 
indulging  himself  in  delicacies ;  he  ordered  the  delightful 
gardens  of  his  castle  to  be  thrown  open,  in  which  the  most 
luscious  fruits  had  been  suffered  to  ripen  and  decay,  unob- 
served and  untouched,  for  many  revolving  Autumns,  and 
gratified  his  appetite  with  luxurious  desserts.  At  length  he 
found  it  expeaient  to  introduce  wine,  as  an  agreeable  im- 
provement, or  a  necessary  ingredient,  to  his  new  way  of 
fifing;  and  having  once  tasted  it,  he  was  tempted,  by  little 
and  little,  to  giye  a  loose  to  the  excesses  of  intoxication. 
His  general  simplicity  of  life  was  changed  ;  he  perfumed 
his  apartments  by  burning  the  wood  of  the  most  aromatic 
fir,  and  commanded  his  nelmet  to  be  ornamented  with 
beautiful  rows  of  the  teeth  of  the  rein-deer.  Indolence 
and  effeminacy  stole  upon  him  by  pleasing  and  imper- 
ceptible gradations,  relaxed  the  sinews  of  his  resolution, 
and  extinguished  his  thirst  of  military  glory. 

While  Macho  was  thus  immersed  in  pleasure  and  in 
repose,  it  was  reported  to  him,  one  morning,  that  the  pre- 
ceding night,  a  disastrous  omen  had  been  discovered,  and 
that  bats  and  hideous  birds  had  drunk  up  the  oil  which 
nourished  the  perpetual  lamp  in  the  temple  of  Odin. 
About  the  same  tiine,  a  messenger  arrived  to  tell  him  that 
the  King  of  Norway  had  invaded  his  kingdom  with  a  for- 
midable army.  Hacho,  terrified  as  he  was  with  the  omen 
of  the  night,  and  enervated  with  indulgence,  roused  him- 
self from  his  voluptuous  lethaiigy,  and  re-collecting  some 
f^int  and  few  sparks  of  veteran  valour,  marched  forward  to 
meet  him.  Both  armies  joined  battle  in  the  forest  where 
Hacho  had  been  lost  after  hunting ;  and  it  so  happened, 
that  the  King  of  Norway  challenged  him  to  single  combat 
near  the  place  where  he  had  tasted  the  honey.  The  Lap- 
land chief,  languid  and  long  disused  to  arms,  was  soon 
overpowered;  he  fell  (o  the  ground;  and  before  his  in- 
sulting adversary  struck  his  head  from  the  body,  uttered 
this  exclamationi  which  the  Laplanders  still  use  as  an 


early  lesson  to  tneur  children :  "  The  Ticious  man  should 
date  his  destruction  from  the  first  temptation.  How  justly 
do  I  fall  a  sacrifice  to  sloth  and  luxury,  in  the  place  where 
I  first  yielded  to  those  allurements  which  seduced  me  to 
deviate  from  temperance  and  innocence  1  The  honey 
which  I  tasted  in  this  forest,  and  not  the  hand  of  the  King 
of  Norway,  conquers  Hacho." 

fTuoMAB  Warton,  ia  the  IdUr] 

To  pardon  those  absurdities  in  ourselves  which  we  cannot 
suffer  in  others,  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  to  be  more 
willing  to  be  fools  ourselves,  than  to  have  others  so.— ^ 
Swift. 


To  mako  our  reliance  upon  Providence  both  pious  and 
rational,  we  should,  in  every  great  enterprise  we  take  in 
hand,  prepare  all  things  with  that  care,  diligence,  and  ae- 
tivity,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  at  Providence  for  us 
to  depend  upon;  and  again,  when  we  have  done  all  Uiis, 
we  should  as  wholly  and  humbly  rely  upon  it,  as  if  we  had 
made  no  preparations  at  all.  And  tnis  is  a  rule  of  practice 
which  will  never  fail,  or  shame  any  who  shall  venture  all 
that  they  have  or  are  upon  it, — ^for,  as  a  man,  by  exerting 
his  utmost  force  in  any  action  or  business,  has  all  that  hu- 
man strength  can  do  for  him  therein,  so,  in  the  next  place, 
by  quitting  his  confidence  in  the  same,  and  placing  it  only 
in  God,  he  is  sure  of  all  that  Omnipotence  can  <k>  in  h» 
behalf. — South. 


Thb  Downward  Tendency  of  Bad  Men. — If  a  man  is 
not  rising  upwards  to  be  an  angel,  depend  upon  it  he  is 
sinking  downwards  to  be  a  devil.  He  cannot  stop  at  the 
beast  The  most  savage  men  are  not  beasts;  they  are 
worse,  a  great  deal  worse.— CI  olbridob. 

TuE  pure,  the  simple,  the  rational  et\joyments  of  man« 
seems  to  be  one  great  end  in  tho  creation ;  and  if  man 
finds  so  much  to  admire  in  the  works  of  the  Creator,  Itow 
much  more  must  those  beings  find  who  can  understand 
them  better  than  he.  Increased  knowledge  ihust  be  in- 
crease of  admiration.-— ^Danbt. 


A  contented  mind  is  the  greatest  blessing  a  man  eaa 
enjoy  in  this  world ;  and  if  in  the  present  life  his  hap- 
piness arises  from  the  subduing  of  his  desires,  it  will  arise 
in  the  next  from  the  gratification  of  them. 


A 

there 


GREAT  Author  says,  *'  Is  there  a  Grod  to  swear  by,  and  s 
)ra  none  to  believe  in,  none  to  trust  to  ?*' 


THK   YKARLT  MSETtNO   OF  TKE 

CHILDREN  IN  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL 


Tub  writer  of  the  following  lines  has  endeavoured  to  embody  io 
terse  the  thoughts  which  sugirested  themselves  to  his  own  mind, 
and  probably  to  the  minds  of  others,  on  the  last  occanoo  of  tbe 
roeenng  of  tbe  Charity  Schools  in  St.  Paurs  Cathedral.  \» 
calculated  that  about  eighteen  thousand  persons  rincludiog  the 
six  thousand  children )  were  present.  And  who  that  listened  to 
the  chorus  of  praise  ascending  from  so  large  a  multitude  of  iafant 
voices,  could  be  unmoved  by  the  impressive  and  affectiog  scene : 

Bekeath  the  spacious  Dome  I  ttoodt 
Ten  thousand  tongaee  were  teUing 

66o*s  praises;  and  methonght  *twas  good 
To  he  thus  within  His  dwelling. 

And  high  above  me,  and  aroimd| 

In  their  appointed  station, 
Thick  ranks  of  little  children  crownM 

That  goodly  coiigr^;ation. 

'Twas  CHRiSTiAir  £volakd*s  CHARITr, 
With  her  throng  Of  sons  and  daughters, 

Whose  mingled  Toioes  came  to  me 
like  the  sound  of  many  waters ! 

And  whilst  they  hymn*d  tbe  glorious  tnith, 

That  which  alike  remaineih 
The  covenant  of  age  and  youthj 

"  The  Loan,  the  Saviour  reiowstb  V 

It  seemed  as  though  each  infant  tongue 

Made  there  its  first  endeavour 
To  sing  th*  undying  song,  thaVs  sung 
Before  the  Throne  for  ever ! 
June  4,  1836.  ^^- 

•  ''Hallelujah!  for  thb  Lord  Cod  Cmnh'Otent  REicNtiu. 
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THE  ABBEY  OF  GLASTONBURY. 

n. 

An  account  haa  been  already  ^iven  of  the  rise  and 
prosperous  days  of  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  We 
have  now  to  view  a  diCTerent  picture:.  The  last  abbot, 
as  waa  before  noted,  was  Richard  Whiting.  He 
hved  in  those  unhappy  days  when  the  accumulated 
tKaaurcd  of  ages,  which  had  Ikcii  derived  to  the 
church  from  tlie  buunty  of  kings  and  nobles,  were 
appropriated  to  eecular  purposes,  being  made  to 
gratify  the  cupidity  of  rapacious  courtiers.  It  ap- 
pears that  At  that  period,  many  abbots,  influenced  by 
motives  of  personal  hope  or  fear,  tendered  their 
resignations.  But  this  was  not  the  courM  pursued 
by  Whiting.  He  refused  to  surrender  his  abbey  to 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  would  not  lend  Ul  ear 
to  any  of  the  sohcitations  offered  him.  He  was  con- 
8e(]uently  seized,  on  a  false  pretence,  aud  without 
mach  formal  process  as  to  law  or  equity,  was  dragged 
on  a  hurdle  to  the  Tor  Hill,  where,  without  the  least 
regard  to  his  age,  his  sanctity,  or  bis  entreaties  to  be 
allowed  to  revisit  his  abbey,  he  was  hanged,  and  his 
head  set  upon  the  abbey  gate,  and  the  four  quarters 
of  his  body  sent  to  Wells,  Bath,  llchester,  and 
Bridgewater.  Like  several  of  his  brother  abbots,  he 
seems  to  have  been  accused  of  having  appropriated 
purtions  of  the  conventual  plate  to  the  support  of 
the  rebels  who  were  then  making  head  agunst  the 
king  in  the  north  of  the  country*,  and  consequently 
was  attainted  of  treason. 

The  Abbey  itself,  as  might  be  supposed,  did  nut 
long  survive  the  fate  of  its  spirited  superior.  It  met 
the  same  doom  which  fell  on  other  simitar  institutions. 
That  the  monastic  establishments,  with  all  their  faults, 
and  tbcy  were  neither  few  nor  incnnsidcrablu,  were, 
even  in  tlicir  latest  and  worst  days,  the  sources  of 
great  bcnefils  to  soeie;y,  cannot  well  be  denied  t-  It 
is  certain  also  that  they  might  even  then  have  been 
made  stilt  to  yield  to  the  community  at  large  most 
essential  blessings,  could  thoy  liave  been  preserved, 
hut  properly  reformed.  "  Latimer,"  indeed,  "  with 
Jlis  honest  carnestnc.ss  entreated  that  two  or  three  in 
every  Kliirc  iniglit  be  coutiiiiied,  not  iu  monkery,  tie 
■aid,  but  as  establishments  for  learned  men,  and 
'  anch  as  would  go  about  preaching  and  giving  religious 
inatmetiim  to  the  people,  and  fur  the  sake  of  ho!<pi- 
tolityj."  But  the  rapacity  of  the  king's  favourites 
was  to  be  gratified,  and  consequently,  the  monasteries 
and  their  property  were  devoted  to  their  fate. 
Amongst  others  the  estates  of  this  noble  estahlish- 
meat  were  cither  granted  or  sold  away. 

The  merciless  destruction  (ubsen'cs  Mr.  Southey,)  with 
wbiah  this  violent  transfer  »f  property  was  accompanied, 
nmaiHB  a  laatiU);  all<l  inetTueeablu  reproach  upon  those 
who  partook  the  plunder,  or  permitted  it.  Who  ean  call  (o 
,mind,  aithout  crief  and  indignstion.  how  many  ina);iiiricent 
ediUcva  were  oi-ertlitown  in  this  undistin|;ui»hing  bavoc, 
the  noblest  works  of  arcbilccture,  ond  the  iiioit  venerablu 
monuments  of  antiquity,  each  the  blessing  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  rollectively  the  ttlory  of  the  land! 
Glastoabuiy,  winch  was  the  most  vencniblo  of  all,  even  less 
for  its  undoubted  a^c,  than  tor  tlie  circumstance*  connected 
with  its  history,  and  which  in  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
structure  was  equalled  by  few,  surpassed  by  none,  was 
converted  by  Somerset,  after  it  had  been  stript  and  dila- 
pidated, into  a  mannfiictory,  where  refugee  weavers,  chicUy 
Frenrh  and  Walloons,  were  to  set  iiplheir  trade.  He  had 
obtained  it  from  the  crown  by  one  of  those  exelianfres 
which  were  little  less   advanlufjeous   thau   a   f;r»nl.     Bj 

K*  lus  protestauts,  as  well  as  papists,  the  abbey-lands  were 
lievml  to  carry  vtith  them  the  curse  which   their   Drst 
donors  imprcealed  upon  nil  who  should  divert  them  from 

•  Till!  ri<ina  ivai  nained  bj  ffirae  0(  iu  lenders  "  the  holy  alliance 
id  ble«ed  pilEriinajie  orgnifB."— Sotjriis*- 
t  In  ttic  Mrfy  penod  of  Ibeir  hittory  ^^y  wen  almost  inralnable. 
t  Soutubt's  Book  of  tlio  Chitrch, 


ttie  purposes  whereunto  they  were  consecrated;  and  .n  no 
instance  was  this  opinion  more  accredited  than  in  that  (rf 
the  Protector  Somerset^. 

The  foundation  plot  upon  which  this  vast  fabric 
and  its  immense  range  of  offices  were  erected,  in- 
cluded a  space  of  not  less  than  sixty  acres,  and  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  lofty  wait  of  wrought 
freestone.  The  principal  building,  the  great  Ahbty- 
churcb,  consisted  of  a  nave  of  320  feet  in  length, 
and  45  in  breadth;  a  choir  of  155  feet;  aitd  a 
transept  of  nearly  IGO  feet;  and  with  the  chapel  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  which  stood  at  its  west  end, 
110  feet  in  length  by  24  in  breadth,  its  extreme 
length  measured  the  vast  extent  of  530  feet.  Adjoin- 
ing the  church  on  ttie  south  side,  was  n  noble  cloister, 
forming  a  square  of  220  feet.  The  church  contained 
five  chapels, — St.  Edgar's,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Andrew's, 
the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  and  the  cbapcl 
of  the  Holy  Sepulclire,  Under  the  body  of  the 
church  were  three  large  crypts,  supported  by  two 
rows  of  massive  pillars,  in  which  lay  entombed  the 
remains  of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  personages, 
and  under  St.  Joseph's  Chapel  was  another  large  and 
handsome  crypt,  having,  in  one  of  its  angles,  an 
arched  passage,  which  is  said  to  have  been  traced 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
have  led  to  the  Tor.  Of  this  vast  range  of  buildings, 
scarcely  a  vestige  is  now  to  be  seen,  except  some  frag- 
ments of  the  Great  Church,  of  St.  Joseph's  Chapel, 
and  of  the  abbot's  kitchen. 

Two  of  the  pillars  that  supported  the  tower,  with 
part  of  the  arch,  and  a  few  fragments  of  ttie  south 
waits  of  the  choir,  are  the  whole  of  the  conventual 
church  now  standing.  There  is,  however,  a  sufficient 
specimen  of  the  workmanship  remaiuing  in  the 
arches  of  the  windows,  to  authorize  a  belief  that  this 
edifice  was  in  the  best  style  of  the  later  Norman.  "  It 
is  wonderful,"  observes  Dr.  Matiin,  ''that  so  stu- 
pendous a  mass  of  building  Should  have  suffered  such 
depredation  and  diminutiim  wittiin  u  period  which 
innumerable  others  of  inferior  magnitude  have  sur- 
vived almost  unmolested." 

St.  Joseph's  Chapel  is  pretty  entire,  excepting  the 
roof  and  floor,  and  must  be  admired  for  the  richness 
of  the  finishing,  as  well  as  for  the  great  elegance  of 
the  design.  The  communication  with  the  church  was 
by  a  spa<'ious  portal.  There  are  doors  also  to  the 
north  and  south ;  one  is  iirnamcnted  with  tlowcr- 
work,  the  other  with  very  elaborate  flourishes  and 
figuR's.  The  arches  of  the  windows  are  semicircular, 
and  adorned  with  the  lozenge,  zigzag,  and  embattled 
mouldings;  underneath  appear  a  series  of  compart- 
ments of  interlaced  semicircular  arches,  springing 
from  slender  shafts,  and  also  ornamented  with  zigzag 
mouldings,  and  in  their  spaiidrlls  are  roses,  creseeiits, 
and  stars.  The  style  of  the  architecture  seems  to  fix 
the  date  of  its  erection  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or 
the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Abbot's  kitchen  is  an  octagonal  building,  four 
of  its  sides  being  filled  by  fire-places,  each  of  which 
measures  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  was  surmounted 
by  a  chimney.  Of  the  other  four  sides,  two  opposite 
to  each  other,  are  each  occupied  by  a  window,  and 
the  remaining  two  by  dooi^ays  leading  into  it.  The 
whole  building  with  its  pyramidal  roof,  is  surmounted 
by  ci  lantern.  This  curious  structure  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 

North-eastward  of  Glastonbury,  on  a  very  high 
bill,  (that  on  which  Abbot  Whiting  suffered,) 
stands  the  Tor,  or  Tower  of  St.  Miehai'l,  probably 
erected  in  the  fourteenth  century,  on  the  spot 
previously  oceupied  by  a  more  ancient  building. 
It  serves  as  a  landmark  to  sailora  in  the  Briatol 
i  SoiTiist's  BwJtn/  tl„  Cfcurt*. 
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le  tho  while ! 


Clianncl ;  and  is  seen  in  clear  weather  to  a  very  great 
distaut'u  in  all  directions. 

Kvi-n  but  now 

I  saw  tlio  lioar,v  iiilo  crcsliii}*  llii-  Inp 
Of  that  iioHh-wwtcni  liiHj  ami  in  thw  snw 
A  clmid  liatit  jiDw'd  im  il,  niid  Us  iliin  bulk 
BoninoK  nnniliilalu — or  if  not,  a  aimt 
Wfik-ii  thu  etrainud  viiOuii  tin<9  Itsi-lf  to  find. 

And  oven  so  furvs  it  wilh  che  thiniri  of  iMrlii 
Whii-li  upoiu  must  ruiubuit :  Ihcnj  will  coinu-  tlie  tluud 
Tliot  lilndl  iiifuld  tlicm  uii,  and  lea™  thi'ir  [ibioo 
A  Hi-Jlt  for  cinplbpss.     Our  narrow  ki-n 
ncnL-lim  too  fiir,  wlien  all  tlial  w«  Ik-IioM 
Is  but  the  linvoc  of  wido-waating  Timo, 
Or  whiit  lie  soon  shall  spoil.     Ilia  outspread  winga 
('A'hioh  boar  him  like  an  eagle  o'er  the  earth,) 
An-  phimed  in  front  so  downy  soft,  thpy  seem 
Tu  foHtvr  what  they  touch,  and  mortal  fouls 
Iti-joioc  beneath  tlidr  hovcriag:  ''        ' 

Fur  iu  tliat  indefatigable  Hight 
Tliu  multitndinoiis  Btrokoa  inccsaontly 
Itruiac  all  beneath  their  cope,  and  mark  on  all 
Ills  secret  injury  j  on  the  front  of  man 
Gray  liaira  and  wrinkles;  still  as  Tinio  speeds  on 
llanl  and  more  bard  his  iron  ponuons  bcut 
■\Vilh  rareless  violence;  nor  overpass. 
Till  all  the  creatures  of  this  nuther  world 
Are  one  wide  qiiarry :  foUowiiig  dark  behind. 
The  cormorant  Oblivion  swallows  up 
The  carcases  tliat  txmo  lias  made  bis  prey'. 
On  the  Bouth-west  side  of  Glastonbury  may  be  seen 
Weary-all  Hill,  which  is  supposed  Ut  have  taken  its 
name  from  a  belief  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  in  former  days,  that  here  St.  Joseph  and 
his  companions  sat  down,  all  weari/  with  their  Journey. 
From  the  stick  also  which  Joseph  stuck  in  the  ground 
OH  that  occasion,  though  then  only  a  dry  hawthorn 
staff,    they    say    sprang    the    fanmus    Giastimbary 
ITionr,  which  blossoms  eicry  year  at  Christinas. 

The  tree,  which  was  considered  the  original  st'Kk, 
had,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  two  tntnks,  or 
bodies,  when  a  puritan  exterminated  one  of  them. 
The  other,  which  was  of  the  size  of  a  common  man. 
was  still  an  object  of  wonder  and  attraction,  and 
the  blossoms  were  esteemed  such  curiosities  by  people 
of  all  nations,  that  the  Bristol  merchants  made  a 
*  I^ewudoa  Hill,  by  the  Rer.  William  Crowe. 


trafTic  of  them,  in  exporting  them  to  foreign  pwtL 
In  the  Great  Kebcllion,  during  the  time  of  Charls 
the  First,  the  remninjng  trunk  of  this  tree  wu  also 
cut  down,  but  others  derived  from  it  then  cxitlnL 
Absurd  as  is  the  account  of  the  origin  of  thii 
thorn,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  really  bu 
much  the  same  extraordinary  property  as  that  pot- 
scsscd  by  the  oak  at  Cadeabatn,  in  the  New  Fomt, 
uf  which  a  notice  has  been  already  givenf.  Dr. 
Maton  says, —  I 

I  have  never  seen  the  Glastonbury  Thorn  in  fnielificiiian, 
but  all  (he  botanists  who  have  examined  it  in  thst  tl■l^ 
agree  that  il  is  no  other  than  the  common  Cratafwt  swv-  I 
pyna.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  shrub  h*n  flonri 
>r  ihrcc  luonths  before  tho  ordinary  time,  and  unic- 
s  as  early  as  Chriitroas-d>)|,  O.  S.,  whenee  I  conja- 
it  must  be  at  least  a  variety  of  the  above  ipaeiei, 
which  may  have  been  introduced  originally  by  lOBM  pUgrim  j 
or  other  fruiii  the  East.  ' 

An  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  GardtMrt' 
Magazine  thus  writes  on  this  subject:^ 

The  unsatibfaetorj',  and  even  contradictory,  lUtementi 
which  occur  in  various  works,  both  on  systematic  bolanj 
nnd  on  hurticulture,  respecting  the  Glutonbuiy  Thora, 
induce  inc  to  trouble  you  with  this  communicatiDB.  N<>( 
that  I  consider  myself  able  to  give  you  full  and  satitbctorT 
information  on  the  subject,  but  I  hope,  at  least,  tobemaUto, 
from  very  long  residence  in  tho  neighbourhood,  to  dtfciilie 
with  aecuraey  whotever  is  known  with  certainty  at  fflui<m- 
bury  about  the  plant  in  question.  The  popish  lagend  about 
the  staff  of  Joseph  of  Arimalhea,  I  may  he  penniucd  to 
pass  over  in  silence,  and,  therefore,  come  at  once  to  Ibe 
Ihorn-truG  now  standing  within  the  precincts  of  the  ancim 
Abbey  of  Glastonbury;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt, ilut 
from  tliii  tree  and  its  fore&then,  (the  present  one  briae 
of  great  age,)  all  others  of  the  kind  had  been  ptDpagit"! 
by  building  or  grafting.  The  most  lemailablo  pecniiviif 
of  this  tree,  and  in  those  descended  ftam  tiM  Mue  itorfc 
is  the  time  of  tlowcring:  it  is  now  (Decembers),  lS-1t,M» 
blossom,  and  I  transmit  you  a  specimen  tor  exanuaaiico; 
it  will  ogain  blossom  in  the  montn  of  Ihy,  and  tna  iIum 
latter  (lowers  fruit  will  be  produced. 

t  See  S-nurdan  Afapi:i».  Vol.  III.,  p.  238. 
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THE  FALL  OF  THE  STAUBBACH, 

IN    SXVlTSBRtAND. 


The  Stanbbach  is  one  of  the  most  famous  falls  in 
Switzerland :  it  is  remarkable  not  so  much  for  the 
volume  of  its  waters  as  for  the  height  from  which 
they  descend.  It  is  situated  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
and  in  its  southern  part,  the  Obcrhind,  as  it  is  called  j 
it  is  formed  by  the  little  river  Pletfchbach,  or 
Bletschbach,  tumbling  into  the  valley  of  Lauter- 
brunnen,  the  name  of  which,  indeed,  it  sometimes 
takes.  After  its  descent,  the  river  is  known  by  the 
appellation  of.  the  Staubbach,  the  more  common 
name  of  the  fall. 

The  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  '•  embosomed,**  as 
Coxe  describes  it,  "  in  the  midst  of  alps,"  is  one 
of  the  favourite  resorts  of  summer  tourists  in  Swit- 
zerland. In  the  way  of  a  valley,  says  a  rect^ut 
writer,  there  is  nothing  hke  it;  "  the  crag,  the  torrent, 
the  lonely  chalet,  the  rock  of  the  hunter,  the  eternal 
alps,  and  all  the  delicious  fillings  up  of  turf  and 
tree,  arc  here  throx^-n  about  by  a  mighty  hand."  It 
is  one  of  the  many  vallies  which  arc  formed  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  by  the  numberless  shoots  project- 
ing from  the  high  alpine  range  that  separates  the 
canton  of  Berne  in  the  south  from  the  canton  of 
Yalais }  add  it  is,  among  them  all.  one  of  the  most 
remarkable^— perhaps,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
its  neighbotir,  the  equally  famous  Grindelwald,  the 
most  remai^kable.  Its  length  is  about  fifteen  miles, 
while  its  breadth  seldom  exceeds  half  a  mile :  from 
its  extreme  narrowness,  it  is  likened  to  "a  deep 
chasm  formed  In  a  mass  of  mountains,  and  straitened 
between  the  vertical  walls  of  the  clefts."  The  enor- 
mous chain  of  rocks  on  the  right,  or  western  side,  is 
loftier  and  more  craggy  than  that  on  the  left ;  and  from 
the  wall  which  they  form,  it  is  that  the  most  consider- 
able streams  rush  do\m  to  swell  the  waters  of  the 
Liitschinen,  as  the  river  is  called,  which  flows  through 
the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

M.  Ramond,  a  French  writer,  well  acquainted  with 
the  topography  of  Switzerland,  examined  the  forma- 
tion of  this  valley  with  curious  eyes,  and  found,  as 
he  says,  not  only  elevatirm  answer  to  elevation,  and 
depth  to  depth,  out  also  the  bed  of  the  rivers  con- 
tinued from  one  side  to  the  other.  From  this  cir- 
cumstan'^e  he  was  led  to  consider  the  valley  as  an 
accidental  crevice,  formed  by  some  revolution  that 
happened  in  this  mass  of  mountains,  by  which  the 
rivers,  which  all  flowed  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
were  broken  short  in  their  course  at  the  same  time, 
and  left  to  pour  their  waters  into  the  gulf  that  opened 
before  them.  The  number  of  these  streams,  at  all 
considerable,  is,  on  the  two  sides,  about  thirty ;  they 
all  pour  down  their  waters  "  in  long  threads  of 
silvery  foam"  into  the  channel  of  the  Weisse  (or 
White)  Ltttschincn,  which  flows  along  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  and,  immediately  on  issuing  horn  it, 
unites  with  the  Schwarce  (or  Black)  Liitschinen, 
coming  from  the  valley  of  Grindelwald.  The  river 
formed  by  the  Junction  is  called  simply  LilscAiiiai,  or 
Zweyi&tMdUHen  (there  being  a  litUe  vilUgc  of  this 
name  at  the  place  of  meeting) ;  it  empties  itself,  not 
as  Coxe  says  into  the  Aar,  but  into  the  lake  of 
BrientE,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  point  at  which 
that  river  issues  firom  the  lake. 

There  Is  scarcely  any  country  on  the  globe  which 
can  show  so  many  cascades,  in  so  small  a  space,  as 
arc  to  be  found  in  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  |  its 
name  indeed  Is  characteristic  of  this  distinction*  sig- 
nifying "  clear  fountains  -,**  yet  it  pays  dearly  for  it, 
being  subject  not  only  to  the  visitation  of  the  ava- 
lanche and  of  falling  rocks,  like  all  Swiss  vallies  of 


a  similar  character,  but  abo  to  fha  firtK|tieitt  recur- 
rence of  inundations,  which  bring  down  stone  and 
gravel  upon  the  land,  and  annihilate,  in  one  short 
hour,  the  long- cherished  hopes  of  the  husbandman. 
The  soil  of  the  valley  is  in  general  tol%ntbly  pro- 
ductive -J  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  are  scat- 
tered about  it,  but  some  few  are  congregated  in  the 
small  village  of  Lauterbrunnen,  which  Is  simply  a 
collection  of  cottages  with  a  church,  a  residence  for 
the  minister,  and  an  inn  for  the  accommodation  ot 
tourists.  It  is  to  this  inn  that  visiters  to  the  Staub- 
bach  usually  resort;  before  its  establishment,  the 
house  of  the  clergyman  used  to  be  the  house  of  en- 
tertainment, according  to  the  practice  very  generally 
prevalent  in  former  years  throughout  the  more  retired 
parts  of  Switzerland. 

The  stream  which  forms  the  Staubbach  has  a 
previous  fall,  which  is  seldom  noticed  by  travellers, 
as  is  observed  by  Dr.  Wyss,  a  German  writer,  vho 
explored  with  great  industy  the  whole  of  the  Beraese 
Oberland ;  the  renown  of  Uie  second  fall  has  so  com- 
pletely eclipsed  the  first,  that  this  latter  is  scarcely 
honoured  with  a  passing  notice  in  any  descriptioa  of 
the  Lauterbrunnen  valley.  This  neglect  he  deems 
very  unjust,  and  to  mid&e  amends  he  paints  the 
object  of  it  in  the  most  attractive  colours.  He 
describes  in  glowing  terms  the  enthusiasm  which 
seized  him  when  he  entered  the  Staubbach  Balm,  or 
Grotto  of  the  Staubbach,  at  which  this  fall  takes 
place,  and  stood  behind  the  superb  mass  of  water, 
which  precipitated  itself  in  three  enormous  arcs  of 
liquid  dust,  sparkling  in  ceaseless  variety  with  a 
thousand  hues,  like  a  shower  of  "  glittering  spangles;" 
the  pleasing  coolness  which  refreshed  the  air,  the 
fiowcra  and  the  green  turf  at  his  feet,  enamelietl 
with  all  the  colours  of  the  emerald,  the  sapphire,  aiid 
the  topas,  and  the  noble  scene  which  his  wonderiui! 
eyes  beheld  in  the  distance  through  the  *'  variegatiNl 
tissue"  of  waters,— the  great  Jungfrau,  the  Silhcr- 
horn,  the  Eiger,  and  the  other  noble  mountains  which 
bound  the  valley  to  the  south,  reposing  in  peacvftil 
grandeur, — all  conspired  to  impress  him  with  tiic 
belief  that  "  he  had  never  gaied  upon  any  thing  >*> 
beautiful." 

Descending  about  fifbr  paces,  the  visiter  reaches 
the  second  tall,  the  real  Staubbach,  that  which  i' 
represented  in  our  engraving.  The  height  of  thi^ 
ftdl  is  upwards  of  900  feet  Cosce  says  that  the 
clergyman  of  Lauterbrunnen,  at  whose  house  he 
stopt,  measured  it  a  short  time  before  his  visit,  and 
found  it  930  feet  Dr.  Wyss  confirms  this  ^tatL- 
ment  When  the  water  is  abundant,  the  greater  part 
of  the  torrent  falls  perpendiculariy  through  the  whole 
of  this  distance,  quite  clear  of  the  mountain ;  but 
before  it  reaches  the  valley  below,  it  is  converted 
entirely  into  a  fine  spray.  The  remaining  portiim, 
when  it  has  fallen  about  half  way,  strikes  against  a 
projecting  rock,  being  even  then  reduced  lo  the  fono 
of  rain  |  a  parH  of  it  flics  off  with  great  vkilence  to 
mingle  with  ih«  mass  of  vapour,  while  the  n*st 
trickles  gently  down  the  declivity  of  the'moautain, 
and  forms  at  its  foot  a  small  rill,  ^  the  imperceptible 
remains  of  a  somewhat  conslderftble  river.** 

Tb  be  seen  with  the  greatest  effect,  this  fell  must 
be  viewed  when  illumined  by  the  mys  of  the  sun ; 
for  this  purpose  it  must  be  visited  befeiff«  it  is  bnrnshi 
within  shade  of  the  mountain.  Dr»  Wyn  says  that 
the  best  time  is  between  seven  aud  ludr-^past  twelve 
in  the  morning  i  and  then  the  speetatDr  mair  be  grati- 
fied with  an  intereetltig  exhlbltioii  of  tfM  puMomena 
of  refraction.  "  The  sun  shining  in  an  opposite  d. 
rection,"  Rays  Coze,  "  a  miniature  rainbow  ires 
reflected  towards  the  bottom  of  the  fell:  while  I  scopd 
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at  some  distance,  the  rainbow  assumed  a  semicircular 
figure ;  as  I  approached,  the  extreme  points  gradually 
coincided,  and  formed  a  complete  circle  of  the  most 
lively  and  brilliant  colours.  In  order  to  have  a  still 
finer  view,  I  ventured  nearer  and  nearer;  the  circle 
at  the  same  time  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  ^  and 
as  I  stood  quite  under  the  fall,  it  suddenly  disappeared. 
When  I  looked  up  to  the  torrent  in  this  situation,  it 
resembled  a  cloud  of  dust :  I  paid  for  my  cariosity 
by  being  extremely  wet." 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  description^  that  the 
fall  of  the  Staubbach  is  remarkable  more  as  an  object 
of  curiosity,  and  perhaps  of  beauty,  than  for  pos- 
sessing any  character  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  Its 
praises  have  been  sung  in  verse  by  two  German 
writers, — the  one,  Baggeson,  and  the  other,  the 
famous  Albert  Haller — more  celebrated  as  a  physi- 
ologist and  savant  than  as  a  poet.  "  Behold  it  on 
the  rocky  summit!**  says  the  forofieri  ''it  is  there  a 
river, — a  mighty  wave,  which  iropetiUHitly  rushes 
from  the  empyrean  3 — lower,  it  is  but  a  cloud,  and 
socm  again  a  whitish  vapour."  Haller  describes  it  as 
"  a  river  rising  in  the  air,  issuing  from  clouds,  and  to 
clouds  again  returning."  Few  modem  travellers 
speak  of  this  fall  as  otherwise  than  disappointing 
their  expectations ;  the  exaggerations  of  aarlier  descrip- 
tions having  led  them  to  look  for  so  much,  that 
they  have  sometimes  failed  to  disoem  ia  it  any  at- 
tractions at  all.  Birnond  states  that  it  did  not 
answer  tha  expectations  of  his  party,  and  speaks  of 
the  water  and  the  vapoor  undolating  throu|^  the  air 
with  more  grace  and  elegance  than  sublimity.  Mr. 
Inglis  is  mora  severe  in  his  judgment.  "  I  had  heard 
much,"  he  says,  "  of  the  cataract  of  the  Staubbach, 
but  was  miserably  disappointed  by  it.  The  name, — 
meaning  fall  of  powder — ia  well  applied.  The  cas- 
cade descends  entirely  in  spray,  aod  is  wanting  in 
that  greatest  attraction  of  a  cataract — sublimity.*' 
A  female  writer,  of  more  recent  date  still,  passes  this 
sentence  upon  it: — "After  all,  the  Staubbach  is  a 
poor  thing.  This  is  high  treason,  I  know, — ^hanging 
matter  in  the  valley, — but  true  nevertheless.  I  have  it 
now  before  my  window,  with  its  800  feet  long  shower 
of  dust,  neither  throwing  of  its  waters  in  one  un- 
broken volume,  nor  dashing  them  against  opposing 
locks,  according  to  established  rules,  but  flying  off 
in  a  light  column  of  spray,  to  be  blown  about  as 
the  winds  list,  and  to  look  very  like  (be  it  gently 
whispered)  the  overturned  contents  of  a  most  capa- 
cious dust-cart." 

The  action  of  the  wind  upon  this  fall  gives  rise  to 
some  interesting  phenomena.     Its  waters  themselves 
cause  a  continued  motion  in  the  air,  "  as  if  iEolus 
were  flying  before  the  deity  of  the  enraged  stream," 
to  use  the  classical  illustration  of  Dr.  Wyss  5  but  this 
only  scatters  the  finer  drops,  and  has  no  effect  upon 
the  great  mass.    When  a  strong  wind,  however,  strikes 
it,   the  results   are   occasionally  very  singular  and 
pleasing.     Sometimes  a  breeze  from  the  south,  blow- 
ing with  violence  against  the  fall,  will  fairly  drive  it 
hsu^,  and  stop  its  course  for  minutes  together;  at 
others,  it  will  catch  a  number  of  httle  clouds  from 
the  mass  of  vapour,  and  carry  them  off  suspended 
in  the  air.     "To  me,"  says  Dr.  Wyss,  "the  most 
striking  of  these  phenomena,  is  that  exhibited  when 
a  violent  hurricane  drives  the  column  of  water  frc^n 
its  ordinary  bed,  on  one  nde  or  the  other,  so  that  it 
no  longer  fidls  into  its  usual  basin  beneath,  which 
speedily  empties  itsdtf,  and  becomes  nearly  dry.    The 
^h  which  it  contains  then  become  frightened,  and 
can  scarcely  find  in  the  little  pools  which  are  left 
behind,  sufficient  water  for  their  existence.    On  such 
iH  iftmgJWi^  I  bwc  ieen  a  t^/sttf  troop  of  children 


run  down  with  vessels  of  all  sorts,  and  fill  them  with 
small  trout,  which  were  easily  caught  in  the  shallow 
rocks  they  had  retreated  into,  being  unable  to  escape 
by  swimming.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  work  of 
plunder,  the  wind  lulled,  the  stream  resumed  its 
accustomed  course,  and  the  fish,  now  no  longer  im- 
prisoned, quickly  gUded  through  the  hands  of  the 
young  captors,  who  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  the 
banks,  wetted  up  to  the  knees,  though  not  before  they 
had  secured  a  considerable  booty." 

In  the  Winter  season,  the  rapidity  of  this  torrent 
enables  it  to  withstand  the  frost  for  some  time ;  but 
when  the  cold  is  very  intense,  the  drops  of  water 
become  congealed  globules,  and  the  fall  is  converted 
into  a  shower  of  hail.  The  rattling  of  this  in  the  air 
is  generally  supposed  to  foretcl  the  freezing  of  the 
whole  torrent,  which  soon  assumes  the  appearance  of 
an  enormous  icicle,  hanging  from  the  edge  of  the 
channel,  and  gradually  increasing,  until,  by  its  own 
weight,  it  falls  upon  the  heap  of  ice  below,  with  a 
noise  far  exceeding  '^  the  roar  of  the  avalanche  or  of 
thunder," 

Like  the  other  streams  of  this  region,  the  Staub- 
bach is  subject  to  the  visitation  of  tremendous  storms, 
which  for  a  time  wholly  alter  its  character,  and  cause 
it  to  present  a  fearful,  though  still  highly-interesting 
spectacle.  The  years  1791  and  1814  are  rcmaiieable  in 
this  respect :  on  the  former  occasion,  the  Liitschinen — 
the  river  into  which  the  Staubbach  pours  itself, — 
abandoned  its  old  bed,  and  formed  a  new  channel  for 
itself.  The  storm  of  1814  was  of  an  unusually 
furious  kind,  and  it  was  attended  with  some  fatal 
results.  Dr.  Wyss  gives  an  account  of  it,  from  the 
statement  of  an  eye-witness.  The  blackened  waters 
of  the  torrent,  thick  with  the  mud  which  they  Imd 
gathered  in  their  impetuous  career,  rushed  from  the 
mountain  top  in  two  enormous  shoots,  as  if  issuing 
from  the  mouths  of  monstrous  tunnels ;  above  them, 
and  resting  as  it  were  on  the  rocky  summit,  was  "  a 
dark  and  terrible  cloud.*'  The  violence  of  the  waves 
carried  along  with  them  huge  masses  of  stone,  many 
exceeding  the  weight  of  a  hundred  pounds;  these 
were  whirled  to  the  mountain's  edge, — ^whence  some 
shot  out  to  a  distance,  and  others  fell  straight  down, 
dashing  in  their  descent  against  projecting  ledges  of 
rock,  and  bounding  off  into  the  basin  beneath  with 
frightful  noise.  The  constant  crashing  and  collision 
of  these  terrible  masses,  produced,  says  our  author, 
'*  a  fiery  odour,"  distinctly  sensible  afar  off  to  those 
who  were  witnessing  in  security  the  dreadful  scene. 
The  trunks  of  trees,  too,  and  even  whole  firs,  which 
the  storm  had  uprooted  on  the  mountain  tops,  were 
brought  down  by  the  angry  waters;  the  broken 
branches,  and  smaller  fragments,  were  seized  by  the 
blast  when  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  fall,  and 
whirled  about  in  the  air  till  they  lodged  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valley, — while  the  heavier  masses  fell  at  once 
perpendicularly  "  like  enormous  darts,"  and  buried 
themselves  deep  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent. 

Thsy  that  enter  into  the  world  are  too  often  treated  with 
unreasonable  rigour  by  those  that  were  once  as  ignorant 
and  heady  as  themselves ;   and  distinction  is  not  always 
made  between  the  faults  which  require  speedy  and  violent 
eradication,  and  those  that  will  gradually  drop  away  in  the 
progression  of  life.     Vicious  solicitations  of  appetite,  if 
not  ebecked  will  grow  more  importunate ;  and  mean  arts 
of  profit  or  ambition  will  gather  strength  in  the  mind,  if 
they  are  not  early  suppressed.     But  mistaken  notions  of 
superiority,  desires  of  useless  show,  pride  of  little  aecom  • 
plishments,  and  all  the  train  of  vanity,  will  be  brushed 
away  by  the  wing  of  time.     Reproof  should  not  exhaust  its 
power  upon  petty  failings ;  let  it  watch  diligently  a^nsl 
the  incursion  of  vice,  and  leave  foppery  snd  fatijuf  to 
die  of  themselves  "^Idier, 
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Veqetablb  Productions  FURNtsHiKs  Drin, 


Tea 

Hay  nov  be  fairly  refrftrded  as  constituting  a  Ur^  portion 
of  the  drink  of  all  classes  in  this  country',  and  is  become 
nearly  an  absolute  necessary, — a  degree  of  iinporlanco  it  has 
•ItaiDCil  from  ita  valuable  and  pleasant  qualities:  it  is  a 
atiraulant  to  tho  body  and  mind,  without  ai)y  pernicious  re- 
action, and  unproductive  of  any  of  those  discuses,  which 
Eccoropaiiy  the  use  of  other  stimulants,  as  spirits,  vine, 
beer,  &c. 

Green  tea  posacsses  the  qualities  of  the  plant  in  a  hicber 
degree  than  the  black,  to  those  who  arc  not  Imbituated  to 
its  use;  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  menial  faculties  more 
jwwerfully  than  any  fermenled  linuor,  and  complclcty  ban- 
ishes sleep  for  many  hours;  it  is  heure  hoil  recourse  to  by 
all  ivho  want  to  walch  or  sludy  during  the  hours  usually 
dsvoted  10  ruiit. 

The  tea-plant  is  of  the  same  natural  order  as  tho  camellia 
of  our  green-houses,  and  some  species  of  the  tea  belong  to 
that  genus  ilself;  but  the  beat  tea  consists  of  the  leaves  of 
one  species  of  the  genus  Thea,  This  is  an  evergreen  shrub, 
from  three  to  six  feet  In  height,  with  elliptic,  serrated,  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  bears  a  while  blossom  something  like 
a  wild  rose:  it  is  a  nalive  of  China  and  Japan,  and  will 
grow  as  far  north  as  the  forty-Glth  or  rorly-sixlh  degree  of 
latitude. 

The  different  teas  of  commerce  are  produced  from  carte 
tie!  only  of  tho  one  species,  but  the  principal  causo  of  the 
different  Havour,  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  situation  in 
which  the  plant  is  culLivated,  the  time  of  the  year  in  which 
the  leaves  are  gathered,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  the  crop 
for  market. 


round  to  prevent  the  contents  from  being  burnt.  Whn 
roasted,  the  seeds  are  ground  line  in  snail  mills,  the  nm- 
atruction  of  vhich  b  familiar  to  every  one ;  the  |>awder  ii 
infused  in  boiliug  water,  and  drunk  with  or  without  milk 
and  sugar.    That  tome  nicety  is  requisite  in  preparing  this 


depends  on  unknown  peculiarities  of  soil  and  culture,  which 
confine  it  within  much  narrower  limits  than  its  botanical  or 
natural  station.  There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  lea, 
black  and  greea,  of  each  of  which  there  are  several  varie- 
ties ;  tho  former  are  entirely  cultivated  in  one  province, 
Fokien,  to  the  north-east  of  Canton,  the  most  populous  and 
important  portion  of  the  empire.  Pckue,  the  iinest  of  the 
black  teas,  consist  of  the  leaf-buds  of  tlie  bent  planU, 
gathered  early  in  the  spring;  a  small  quantity^  of  the 
blossoms  of  an  olive  (OUa  fragrant,)  are  mixed  with  it,  to 
impart  perfuino  and  Havour.  The  inferior  sorts  consist  of 
the  fiilly-formcd  leaves  of  the  same  plants ;  the  later  in 
the  season  these  are  gathered,  the  less  the  Havour  of  the 
tea;  there  are  three  or  four  successive  crops  taken  in  the 
J'ear.  The  qualities  of  the  green  teas  depend  on  the  same 
circumstances.  Gunpowder,  the  finest,  consists  of  the  un- 
opened leaf-buds  of  the  green  variety  of  Che  Thea,  gathered 
before  it  opens ;  the  iuterior  qualities  being  the  produce  of 
the  subsequent  successive  gatherings. 

The  leaves  of  the  black  teas  are  picked  by  hand,  and 
dried  under  a  shed ;  the  differont  qualities  are  then  sortcit, 
mingled,  or  separated,  according  to  the  demand,  and,  after  a 
second  and  more  complete  drying,  arc  packed  for  exporta- 
tion. The  green  tea-leaves  ere  dried  in  iron  pans  over  a 
stove,  and  are  stirred  by  the  hand  during  the  process*. 
So  extensive  is  the  demand  for  tea,  that  the  East  India 
Company,  in  the  year  1629-30,  sold  20,000,000  lbs.,  and 
the  entire  consumption  in  Europe  and  America  at  present 
ii  supposed  to  amount  to  SO,OOO,OO0  lbs.  annually. 

Coffee. 


in  Arabia,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  lite  Red  Sea  . 
hut  it  has  for  a  long  period  been  successfully  cultivated 
in  moat  tropical  countries.  It  belongs  to  the  entcnsivc 
natural  order  furnishing  the  genuine  Peruvian  bark. 
Ipecacuanha,  and  other  valuable  medicines.  Tlie  coffee- 
plant  is  a  smoU  evergreen  tree,  attaining  a  height  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  not  much  branching,  having 
opposite  oval  leaves,  like  the  bay-tree,  and  small  cream- 
coloured  blossoms,  which  produce  a  red  berry  containing 
two  seeds,  flat  on  one  side,  which  sides  are  applied  to  each 
Other  as  the  seed  lies  on  the  fruit.  It  is  these  seeds  which 
■ra  used ;  they  are  roasted  in  iron  cylinders,  kept  turning 


lui  correi-TRil.     Coffia  arabira. 

drink  is  indisputable,  however  simple  a  pmress  it  niiy 
appear,  but  the  general  cause  of  failure  arises  froai  tbe 
berry  not  having  been  roasted  only  just  before  it  is  wsnted. 
for  if  kept  for  some  time  before  it  is  used,  a  great  deal  d 
the  aroma  escapes,  and  the  Havour  is  lost. 

The  finest  coffee  is  brought  from  the  Levant,  or  from  iB 
native  country,  hut  the  greatest  part  of  that  used  in  lliit 
country  is  the  produce  of  our  West  Indian  colonies,  whrit 
it  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  crops  cultivated.  In 
1830,  lS,5O0,000lb3.  weight  of  coffee  from  the  West  Indiei, 
and  about  l.ODO.OOOlbs.  from  other  countries,  were  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain. 

Humboldt  estimates  the  annual  consumptiou  of  eoSce  io 
Europe  at  120,000,000  lbs. 

Chocolate. 

The  Cacao  seeds,  from  which  chocolate  is  prepued,  sre 
produced  by  the  Theobroma  cacao,  ■  plant  of  South 
America ;  it  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  bears 
large  oblong  leaves  and  small  red  blossoms,  which  are  inc- 
ceeded  by  a  thick  scarlet  or  yellow  capsule,  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  containing  many  seeds,  as  big  as  a  scarlet-bran, 
embedded  in  a  (Icahy  substance.  These  seeds  are  roasted, 
and  the  skin  being  taken  off,  they  are  pounded  with  wain, 
and  rolled  niid  beat  on  a  smooth  surface  into  a  paste.  whiiJi 
is  sweetened  and  flavoured  with  vanilla,  cinnamon,  &c.  Sec, 
and  then  made  up  into  cakes  in  iron  moulds ;  when  ixf 
and  hard,  the  cakes  are  put  into  paper  cases,  to  kecfi  thea 
from  the  air. 

Cacao  contains  a  great  deal  of  nutritive  matter  in  a  nufl 
compass,  and  is  hence  of  great  service  to  trsvellers ;  it  il 
comparativelv  but  little  consumed  in  England,  but  mudi  h 
France  and  Spain  •  and  in  South  America  it  is  ngardsd  ii 
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a  necesMiT.  The  oily  tnatter  which  la  eonUined  in  the 
aettda  iH  BXtracted,  and  used  in  mediciDa  under  the  naiui 
of  Butler  of  Cacao. 


n» 


Tm  cuacoLiTE-Tmi.    Thtabrtma  Cant. 

MALT  LIQUORS. 
Strono  Been  are  nithet  pale,  luch  as  t.tian%  alei,  or  of  a 
dark  colour,  such  as  porter  and  itout.  Moat  of  tbete  coutain 
marao  nutritioui  matter,  of  which  lugar  ia  the  principal; 
they  muac,  therefore,  not  be  regarded  a*  mere  itimulaDts. 
Tlie  nutritive  and  sustaining  properties  of  strong  beer  are, 
however,  very  much  overrated,  and  a  fallacioug  pretext  theoce 
deduced  tot  their  excessive  and  injurious  coDSuroption, 

The  combined  effects  of  the  iliniulating  and  nutritious 
properties  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  sound  beer  of  good 
strength,  are  well  seen  and  suitably  employed  in  restoring 
a  decree  of  elasticity  and  visour  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  to 
Ihe  body,  of  odo  who  is  exliausted  by  the  fatigue  of  the 
exertions  which  he  has  made.  He  is  prepared  to  enjoy  anil 
pfoCIt  by  the  period  of  rest,  to  take  with  latiafaction  and 
advantage  the  substantial  meal  which  is  to  repair  the  hisses 
which  his  system  ia  undergoing;  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  his  family,  end  to  pass,  in  tranquil  sleep,  the 
ni(!bt  which  is  to  dt  him  for  the  labours  of  another  day.  The 
exhausted  labourer  is  not  the  only  person  to  whom  these 
drinks  are  not  only  allowable,  but  useful.  The  feeble 
mother,  whose  delicate  frame  scarcely  enables  her  to  un- 
dergo the  cares  and  fittigues  of  her  family,  aud  much  less 
lu  furnish  to  her  infant  the  aliment  onwhich  its  health  and 
Tiguur  essentially  depend,  derives  from  genuine  beer  that 
availing  support,  wtuch  no  drugs  of  the  apothecary,  and 
Still  less  the  poisonous  cordials  and  fatal  drams  of  the 
■pirit-merchant,  supply.  Without  crediting,  for  a  moment, 
the  anti-consumptice  virtues  which  Lord  Bucon  has  attri- 
buted to  ale,  I  may  assert,  from  well-proved  experience,  that 
the  invalid  who  has  been  reduced  almost  to  extremity,  by 
severe  or  lingering  illness,  Snds  in  well-apportioned  draughts 
of  sound  beer,  one  of  the  most  important  helps  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  his  strength,  and  his  spirits. 

Is  it  not,  then,  lamentable,  that  an  article  possessed  of 
■o  many  virtues,  should  become  the  ruin,  if  not  the  death  of 
individuals,  the  destruction  of  family  property,  the  source 
of  family  broils,  and  the  bane  of  society. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  fix  the  exact  quantity  by  which  your 
draughts  are  to  be  limited ;  but  I  can  give  you  two  rules, 
•qually  favourable  to  health  and  economy : — Firit, — when 
druiking  strong  beer,  always  limit  yourselves  to  the  smallest 
quantity  capable  of  counteracting  the  feelings  of  langour 
and  exhaustion  under  which  you  may  have  laboured ;  and 
if  a  further  quantity  of  drink  be  required  to  allay  thirst  or 
dilute  food,  either  have  recourse  to  much  weaker  beer,  or 
wait  a  while,  and  take  tea.  Stcondty, — shun,  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care  all  those  occaiions  on  which  you  may  be 
tempted  to  take  beer  as  a  means  of  consuming  time,  or  of 
pmucing  sensual  pleasure  or  riotous  mirth* 
[Da.  UoaauN  m  ifaaUM 


DISPERSION  OF  THB  FRENCH  FLEET,  ON  THE 
ATTEMPTED  INVASION  OP  IRELAND 
IN  ITS6. 
This  Aiemorable  event,  in  the  accompliahment  of 
which,  for  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain,  the  watchful 
snperintendeDce  of  an  Almighty  Guardian  was  pe- 
culiarly evident,  is  admirably  described  by  Mr. 
Osier  in  his  Lift  of  Lord  Exnouth,  The  con- 
cluding reflections  are  really  beautiful,  and  would  do 
honour  to  any  writer.  Having  shown  the  critical 
state  of  this  country  in  the  year  1 796,  and  the  equip- 
ment by  the  French  Gnvcmment  of  a  powerfiil  fleet 
at  Brest,  for  the  purpose  of  landing  on  the  shores  of 
Ireland,  the  author  dwells  on  the  misfortunes  of  the 
British  force,  and  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
enemy  up  to  a  certain  point, — namely,  their  actual 
arrival  off  Banlrif  Say.     He  then  proceeds : — 

"  Meantime,  almost  everything  favoured  the  enemy. 
The  two  divisions  of  his  fleet,  which  were  separated 
on  the  evening  of  the  1 6th,  by  putting  to  sea  through 
different  passages,  rejoined  on  the  19th,  aud  reached 
their  destination  early  on  the  21st,  without  having 
met  a  single  British  cruizer.  When  they  appeared 
off  the  Bay,  a  number-of  pilot-boats  came  out,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  a  British  fleet;  and  thus  the 
French  Admiral  obtained  pilots  for  his  ships,  and 
gained  all  the  information  he  wauted  of  the  British 
men-of-war  on  the  coast.  A  line-of-battlc  ship  and 
three  frigates  were  still  missing.  Their  absence 
would  not  bave  materially  weakened  the  enemy, 
(whose  force  still  exceeded  what  the  rebel  delegates  * 
bad  required,)  but  that  the  two  commanders  had  em- 
barked in  one  of  the  missing  frigates,  the  Fraternilii 
and  Rear- Admiral  Bouvet,  and  General  Grouchy,  the 
seconds  in  command,  could  scarcely  act  with  decision 
while  their  chiefs  were  hourly  expected. 

"The  Fratemiti,  with  the  other  three  ships  in  com- 
pany, was  very  near  the  fleet  on  the  20th,  but  it  was 
concealed  from  her  by  a  f(^;  and  a  gale  which  dis- 
persed the  fog  separated  her  from  ber  consorts. 
Proceeding  alone  to  the  bay,  she  had  nearly  reached 
it  on  the  21st,  when  she  fell  in  with  a  British  frigate, 
(vhich  she  mistook  for  one  of  her  own  fleet  till  she 
was  almost  within  gun-shot.  Night  saved  her  from 
lApture,  but  the  chase  had  carried  her  far  to  the 
westward,  and  it  was  eight  days  before  she  obtained 
i  fair  wind  to  return. 

"  The  ships  continued  beating  up  to  Bearhaven 
igainst  a  fresh  easterly  breeze  until  the  evening  of  the 
J2nd,  when  the  Rear-Admiral  anchored  off  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Great  Bear  Island,  with  eight  sail-of-the- 
ine,  two  frigates,  and  some  smaller  vessels.  Seven 
lail-of.the-line,  and  eight  frigates,  kept  under  sail,  and 
he  wind  rising  in  the  night  blew  them  all  off  to  sea. 

"  It  blew  hard,  with  a  heavy  sea,  through  the  next 
lay  and  night.  On  the  24th,  the  weather  having 
noderated,  it  was  determined,  in  a  council  of  war,  to 
and  the  remaining  troops  immediately;  and  General 
jrouchy  made  a  formal  requisition  for  that  purpose. 
^.  suitable  landing-place  was  found,  and  the  neceasarf 
}reparations  were  completed ;  but  it  was  now  late  in 
:he  afternoon,  and  the  landing  was  necessarily  deferred 
intil  morning.  That  night  the  gale  ruse  from  the 
eastward,  and  increased  through  the  next  day  to  a 
:empest.  At  length,  the  ships  began  to  drive  frora 
Jieir  anchors.  The  Indomplabh,  80  guns,  ran  find 
>f  the  Re/olue  frigate,  aud  totally  dismasted  her.  The 
jtber  frigate,  the  Immorlalil^,  in  which  Rear-Admind 
Bouvet  had  embarked,  though  his  proper  flag-ship 
was  the  Droit*  de  tHommt,  parted  one  uf  ber  cablei 
in  the  evening,  and  was  obliged  to  cnt  the  other,  and 
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run  out  to  sea.  The  weather  would  not  allow  her  to 
return  until  the  29th ;  and  then  the  Rear- Admiral, 
hopeless  of  re-assembling  the  fleet,  decided  to  proceed 
to  Brest. 

"  Others  were  less  fortunate.  The  Tortue  frigate, 
two  corvettes,  and  four  transports,  were  taken.  The 
Surveillante  frigate  was  wrecked,  and  a  transport 
foundered  in  the  bay  3  and  a  third  frigate,  Tlmpatiente, 
was  driven  on  shore  near  Crookhaven.  The  sailors 
determined  to  secure  for  themselves  alone  the  means 
of  escape,  leaving  the  soldiers  to  their  fate.  Where 
such  a  feeling  could  exist,  the  discipline  required  for 
their  own  safety  was  not  likely  to  be  found;  and  all 
perished  but  seven,  who  were  saved  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  the  people  on  shore. 

"  Part  of  the  fleet,  having  been  blown  out  of  the 
bay,  steered  for  the  Shannon,  which  had  been  flxed 
on  as  a  rendezvous  in  the  event  of  separation;  but 
they  were  too  few  to  attempt  a  landing,  and,  after 
waiting  for  a  short  time  In  hope  of  re-inforcement, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  return. 

"  The  Fraternity,  with  the  two  commanders-hi- chief, 
continued  to  beat  against  an  easterly  gale  till  the  29th, 
when  the  wind  became  fair  for  the  bay.  Standing 
towards  it  she  fell  in  with  the  Scavola,  in  a  sinking 
state,  with  the  Resolution,  74,  engaged  ixi  taking  out 
the  people.  She  assisted  to  save  them,  and  the  two 
ships  continued  their  course  towards  Ireland,  hoping 
to  fall  in  with  so  many  of  the  fleet  as  might  enable 
them  still  to  make  a  descent.  But  next  day,  not 
having  seen  any  of  them,  and  their  provisions  be- 
coming shorty  they  steered  for  France.  On  the  8th 
of  January,  they  were  very  near  eleven  of  their  ships, 
which  they  would  presently  have  joined,  but  that  they 
altered  their  course,  to  avoid  two  British  frigates,  the 
Unicorn  and  Dori$,  which  at  the  time  were  actually 
being  chased  by  the  French !  Next  day  they  again 
fell  in  with  the  frigates,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  they  were  chased  by  Lord  Bridport*s  fleets  from 
which  they  narrowly  escaped.  On  the  14th  they 
entered  Rochefort,  the  last  of  the  returning  ships. 

"  Such  was  the  fate  of  an  expedition  in  which 
nothing  was  neglected  which  foresight  could  suggest, 
and  nothing  wanting  which  ability  could  supply; 
whose  fortune  attended  it  until  success  might  be 
deemed  secure,  and  whose  defeat  was  attended  with 
circumstances  too  extraordinary  to  be  referred  to 
common  causes.  History  records  no  event,  not 
attended  by  direct  miracle,  in  which  God*s  providence 
is  more  strikingly  displayed.  The  forces  of  atheism 
and  popery  had  joined  to  overthrow  a  nation,  the 
stronghold  of  Christian  truths  and  the  bulwark  of 
Protestant  Europe.  In  this,  so  emphatically  a  holy 
war,  no  earthly  arm  was  allowed  to  achieve  the 
triumph.  Human  agency  was  put  aside,  and  all 
human  defences  prostrated;  and  then,  when  the  un- 
resisted invader  touched  the  object  of  his  hope,  the 
elements  were  commissioned  against  him*  That  the 
vigilance  of  a  blockading  force  should  be  so  eluded, 
and  that  unusual  misfortunes  should  prevent  a  fleet 
from  sailing  till  nothing  remained  for  it  do;  that  the 
enemy's  two  commanders  should  be  separated  from 
their  force  when  it  sailed,  and  afterwards  prevented 
by  so  many  well-timed  casualties  from  rejoining  it ; 
that  when  the  fleet  had  actually  arrived  in  the  destined 
port,  half  should  be  blown  out  to  sea  again  before 
they  could  anchor,  and  the  rest  driven  from  their 
anchors  before  they  could  land  their  troops;  that  the 
returning  ships  should  be  prevented  from  meeting 
their  commanders;  and  that  every  disappointment 
should  just  anticipate  the  moment  of  success ;  such  a 
combination  of  circumstances  it  were  foUy  and  impiety 
to  ascribe  to  anything  less  than  tiM  h«i4  of  Goik"    . 


ON  THE  FLIGHT  OF  INSECTS. 

In  a  former  paper*  we  drew  attention  to  the  proofs 
of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Creator  which  are 
manifested  in  the  capacity  for  flying  with  which  He 
has  endowed  the  various  dftsses  of  birds.  We  shall 
now  bring  togather  iomo  vsmarks  from  Dr.  Roget*s 
Bridgewater  TrmUiHt  Oil  %  iiibjeot  no  1ms  wonderful, — 
namely,  the  FUf^t  of  Inasots, 

"  To  the  ultimata  attaiomenl  of  this  ftumlty  of 
flight,  it  wouU  ai^ar/'  obtsrven  that  ^le  writer, 
"  that  all  til*  tftasfoifiiatioiis  wbicb  insects  undergo 
in  extsmal  »ppMlwioe^  and  aU  th*  developments  of 
their  intenuu  maebanism,  M9  expressly  directed. 
Wings  arv  added  to  the  finame  only  In  Che  last  stage 
of  its  completion  \  after  il  baa  disencumbered  itself 
of  every  poodefooe  matatiai  tbat  ^onld  be  ^ared, 
after  it  has  been  condensed  into  a  small  oompnss,  and 
after  it  has  been  peiforated  Jn  •!!  directicme  by  air- 
tubeSf  sivlng  lightness  and  btmyancy  to  every  part. 
Curiously  folded  up  in  the  jmcjm«  4ie  wings  there 
attain  tbeir  full  dimensiens,  ready  to  expand  when- 
ever the  bandages  that  surround  thmn  fure  rei^oved. 
No  sooner  ts  the  insect  smanetpated  from  its  confine- 
ment,  than  these  organs  bogin  to  separate  from  the 
sides  of  the  body,  and  to  unfold  afl  their  parts.  Their 
moisture  rapidly  evaporates,  leaving  the  fllm  dry  and 
furm,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  immediate  Sfitlon.  The 
fibres  form  a  delicate  nct-wetk  for  the  anpport  of  this 
fine  membrane,  like  the  frame  of  the  arms  of  a  wind- 
mill, which  supports  tb^  canvas  «|)read  over  them. 
The  microeor^  shows  that  tbase  fibres  aee  labuiar, 
and  contain  air,  a  struetare  the  most  fiivouiable  for 
combining  lightness  with  strength. 

"  In  the  great  m^ority  of  insects  the  wings  are 
four  in  number.  They  are  affixed  to  the  most 
solid  portion  of  the  skeleton,  which  is  fineqnently 
strengthened  by  ridges,  and  other  medtanieal  con- 
trivances for  support.  The  iriiape  of  the  wings  is 
more  or  less  triangular;  liiev  are  moved  by  numerous 
muscles^  which  occupy  a  large  space  hi  the  interior 
of  the  trunk*  forming  u  very  complicated  assemblage 
of  moving  powers.  The  largest^  and  consequently 
most  poweriui  of  these  muscles,  are  those  which 
depress,  or  bring  down,  the  wings.  The  simple 
ascent  and  descent  of  the  wings  would  be  sufficient, 
without  any  other  movement  being  imparted  to 
them»  to  carry  forwards  the  body  of  the  insect  in  the 
air. 

*'  When  the  insect  wishes  to  Cum,  or  to  pume  an 
oblique  course,  it  effects  its  purpoee  very  easiiy  by 
striking  the  air  with  more  force  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other.  By  exerting  a  force  with  the  wings  just 
snfHcient  to  bsdance  that  of  gravity/ insects  can  poise 
themsdves  in  the  air,  and  hov«r  for  a  length  of  time 
over  the  saane  spot^  without  rising  or  falling,  ad- 
vandng  or  retreating. 

"  The  number,  form,  and  structure  of  the  wings, 
have  furnished  entomologists  with  very  convenient 
characters  for  their  classification.  In  the  Coleop- 
TERA,  an  order  which  comprehends  by  £ur  the  largest 
number  of  genera  of  insects,  Uie  lower  pair  of  wings 
are  light  and  membraneous,  and  of  a  texture  exceed^ 
ingly  fine  and  delicate,  and  when  fully  expanded  they 
are  of  great  extent  compared  with  the  size  of  tiie 
body;  they  are  curiously  folded  when  not  in  use. 
For  the  protection  of  these  delicate  organs,  the  parts 
which  correspond  to  the  upper  psir  of  wings  of 
other  insects,  are  here  conveited  into  thick,  opaque, 
and  hard  plates,  adapted  to  cover  the  folded  mem- 
braneous  wings  when  Uie  insect  is  not  flying,  and 
thus  securing  them  from  injurious  impressions,  to 
which  they  might  otherwise  be  exposed  fixun  heat, 

*  See  AilMnliV  JI«SM(M,  VoL  VII.,  p.  Id4r 
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moisture,  or  contact  These  wing-cases,  or  elytra, 
are  never  employed  as  wings,  but  remain  raised  and 
motionless  during  the  flight  of  the  insect. 

"  In  the  OATHOPTBiiA,  the  coverings  of  the  wings, 
or  tegmina,  instead  of  being  of  a  homy  texture,  are  soft 
and  flexible.  The  wings  themselves  being  broader 
than  their  coverings^  are,  when  not  in  use,  folded  like 
a  fan. 

**  Lt  B8  ttvLJB  and  jBscaNjB  never  dose  their  wings, 
but,  when  they  are  not  flying,  keep  them  constantly  ex- 
panded, and  ready  for  instant  action.  They  fly  with 
the  greatest  ease  in  all  directions,  sideways  or  back- 
wards as  well  as  forwards,  and  can  instantly  change 
their  courie  without  being  obliged  to  turn  their 
bodies.  Hence  they  possess  great  advantages,  both 
in  chasing  other  insects  and  in  evading  the  punuit 
of  birds.  Bees  have  often  been  observed  to  fly  to 
great  distances  from  their  hive  in  search  of  food« 
The  humble-bee  adopts  a  very  peculiar  mode  of  flight, 
describing,  in  its  ai^al  course,  segments  of  circles, 
alternately  to  the  right  and  to  the  left ;  the  velocity 
with  which  these  insects  move  through  the  air,  much 
exceeds  that  of  a  bird,  if  estimated  with  reference  to 
the  comparative  size  of  the  animals. 

''  Although  the  greater  number  of  insects  have  four 
wings,  there  are  many,  such  as  the  common  house- 
fly and  the  gnat,  which  have  only  two.  In  these, 
however,  we  And  two  organs,  consisting  of  cylin- 
drica]  filaments,  terminated  in  a  clubbed  extremity, 
in  the  usual  situation  of  the  second  pair  in  those 
which  have  four  wings.  They  are  named  the  haltera, 
or  poiscrs,  from  their  supposed  use  in  balancing  the 
body,  or  adjusting  with  exactness  the  centre  of 
gravity  when  the  insect  is  flying. 

"  The  innumerable  tribes  of  butterflies,  sphinxes, 
and  moths,  are  all  comprehended  in  the  order  Lepi- 
doptera,  and  are  distinguished  bv  having  wings 
covered  with  minute  plumes,  or  scales.  These  scales 
are  attached  so  slightly  to  the  membrane  of  the  wing, 
as  to  come  off  when  touched  with  the  fingers,  to 
which  they  adhere  like  fine  dust.  When  examined 
M'ith  the  microscope,  their  construction  and  arrange- 
ment appear  to  be  exceedingly  beautiful,  being 
marked  with  parallel  stripes,  often  crossed  by  still 
finer  lines.  The  beautiful  colours  which  these  scales 
possess  may,  perhaps,  generally  be  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  some  colouring  material;  but  the  more 
delicate  hues  are  probably  the  result  of  the  'optical 
effect  of  the  lines  on  the  surface. 

"  The  forms  of  these  scales  are  exceedingly  diver« 
sified,  not  only  in  different  species,  but  also  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  wings  and  body  of  the  same 
insect.  Each  scale'  is  inserted  into  the  membrane 
of  the  wing  by  a  short  root,  and  overlaps  the  adjoin- 
ing scales:  and  the  whole  are  disposed  in  rows  with 
more  or  less  regularity  ^  one  row  covering  the  next,  like 
tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  Many  butterflies  ex- 
hibit, in  some  parts  of  their  wings,  smooth  pearly 
spots,  called  by  entomologists,  oc^li,  or  eyes,  which 
arise .  from  those  parts  being  naturally  destitute  of 
scales.  The  number  of  these  scales,  necessary  to 
cover  the  surface  of  the  wings,  must,  from  their 
minuteness,  be  exceedingly  great.  The  moth  of  the 
silk-worm,  which  has  but  a  small  wing,  contains, 
according  to  Lewenhoeck,  more  than  two  hundred, 
thousand  of  these  scales  in  each  wing: 

"  Many  of  the  insect  tribes  are,  of  course,  much 
limited  in  the  extent  of  their  flights,  but  this  is 
not  the  case  with  all.  It  is  astonishing  to  what  a 
distance  silk- worm  moths  will  fly ;  some  have  been 
known  to  travel  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  a.  short 
time." 
We  cannot,  I  tUnk,  better  dose  this  paper,  than 


with  the  following  very  pleasing  lines  from  Bisnop 
Manx's  British  Months.  D.  I.  E. 

Disporting  in  the  foggy  air, 
Light  swarms  of  insects  here  and  there. 
The  laurel-skirted  pathway  o'er, 
Or  by  the  branching  flr-trees  soar. 
Now  playfUl  round  and  round  they  wheel; 
Now  changeful  thread  the  mazy  reel.. 

The  instinot  strong,  the  hidden  causey 
Wbioh  to  their  feeUoffs  speaks,  and  draws 
The  wandeters  from  their  aecrst  seat, 
Their  birth^plaoe,  or  their  snug  retmaty 
Full  little  know  we;  but  we  know 
The  Cau»  Suntaif a,  to  which  they  owe 
Life,  motion,  all  things;  and  we  tee 
Proof  of  His  vast  benignity. 
Which  ever  active,  o  er  the  earth*s 
Broad  surface  spreads  unnumber  d  birtl^ 
O  er  land  and  air,  the  springs,  the  floods. 
Which  first  for  each  their  proper  broods 
Created,  and  preserves  them  all; 
And  feeble  as  they  are,  and  small, 
Gives  to  these  insects,  void  of  care. 
Strong  in  his  strongth,  to  wins  the  air. 
Or  in  the  dark  green  fir-trees  nouse 
Or  lurk  within  Sie  laurel  boughs; 
Provides  them  with  befitting  form. 
To  shun  or  to  endure  the  storm; 
Instructs  the  proper  time  to  know. 
At  home  to  rest»  a-field  to  go. 
With  implements  of  joy  endued. 
And  fills  with  gladness  as  with  food. 


As  I  gazed,  the  air  burst  into  atoms  of  green  fire  before 
my  face,  and  in  an  instant  they  were  gone :  I  turned  round 
and  saw  all  the  woods  upon  the  mountains  illuminated  with 
ten  thousands  of  flaming  torches  moving  in  every  direc- 
tion,— now  rising,  now  falling,  vanishing  here,  reappearing 
there,  converging  to  a  globe,  and  dispersing  in  spangles. 
No  man  can  conceive,  from  dry  description  alone,  the 
ma^cal  beauty  of  these  glorious  creatures.  So  far  from 
Iheir  efifects  having  been  exaggerated  by  travellers,  I  can 
say  that  I  never  read  an  account,  in  prose  or  verse,  which 
in  the  least  prepared  me  for  the  reality. 

There  are  two  sorts :  the  small  fly,  which  flits  in  and  out 
in  the  air,  and  a  kind  of  beetle,  which  keeps  more  to  the 
woods,  and  is  somewhat  more  stationary,  like  x)ur  glow- 
worm. This  last  has  two  broad  eyes  i;i  the  back  of  its 
head,  which,  when  the  phosphorescent  energy  is  not 
exerted,  are  of  a  dull  parchmertt  hue ;  but,  upon  the  animal's 
being  touched,  shoot  forth  two  streams  of  green  light,  as 
intense  as  the  purest  gas.  But  the  chief  source  of  splendour 
is  a  cleft  in  the  belly,  through  which  the  whole  interior  of 
the  beetle  appears  like  a  red-hot  furnace.  I  put  one  of 
these  natural  lamps  under  a  wine-glass,  in  my  bed-room  in 
Trinidad,  and,  in  order  to  verify  some  accounts  which  I 
have  heard  doubted,  I  ascertained  the  hour  on  my  watch 
by  its  light  alone  with  the  utmost  facility.— ^ir  Months 
in  the  }vesi  Indies, 


Trough  the  sun  seorehes  us  sometimes,  and  gives  us  the 
head-flche,  we  do  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  we  stand 
in  need  of  his  warmth.— 'Philip  dk  Morn  ay. 


Trbes,  and  friiits,  and  flowers  are  humanising  things, 
soothing  the  passions,  calling  forth  only  the  peaceful  energies 
of  the  intellect,  and  attaching  mankind  to  the  soil  on  whxh 
they  have  both  grown  together. 


MANirms  are  of  more  importance  than  laws.  Upon  them, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  laws  depend.  The  law  touches  us 
but  here  and  there,  now  and  then.  Manners  are  what  vex 
or  soothe,  corrupt  or  purify,  exalt  or  debase,  barbarize  or 
refine  us,  bv  a  constant,  stead v,  uniform,  insensible  opera- 
tion, like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe  in.  They  give  their 
whple  form  and  colour  to  our  liVes.    According  to  theif 

Suallty,  they  aid  morals,  they  supply  them,  or  they  totally 
eitrey  them.«— Burks, 
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OBIDAH  AND  THE  HERMIT. 

A.N   EASTERN   STORY. 


The  ehe(>rAil  sagfl,  when  lolema  dIcUtet  (kU, 
Conceals  the  moral  couniel  io  a  tale. 


Obidah,  the  son  of  Abensina,  left  the  caravan  sera  early  in 
the  morning,  and  pursued  his  journey  through  the  plains 
of  Hindostan.  He  was  fresh  and  vigorous  with  rest;  he 
^-as  animated  with  hope;  he  was  incited  by  desire:  he 
walked  swiftly  forward  over  the  valleys,  and  saw  the  hills 
gradually  rising  before  him.  As  he  passed  along,  his  ears 
were  delighted  with  the  morning  song  of  the  hiid  of  Para- 
dise, he  was  fanned  by  the  last  flutters  of  the  sinking 
breeze,  and  sprinkled  with  dew  by  groves  of  spices;  he 
sometimes  contemplated  the  towering  height  of  the  oak, 
monarch  of  the  hills,  and  sometimes  caught  the  gentle 
fragrance  of  the  primrose,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Spring; 
allhis  se«  ses  were  gratified,  and  all  care  was  banished  from 
his  heart. 

Thus  he  went  on,  till  the  sun  approached  his  meridian, 
and  the  increasing  heat  preyed  upon  his  strength ;  he  then 
looked  round  about  him  for  some  more  commodrous  path. 
He  saw,  on  his  right  hand,  a  grove  that  seemed  to  wave  its 
shades  as  a  sign  of  invitation ;  he  entered  it,  and  found  the 
coolness  and  verdure  irresistibly  pleasant  He  did  not, 
however,  forget  whither  he  was  travelling,  but  found  a 
narrow  way  bordered  with  flowers,  which  appeared  to  have 
the  same  direction  with  the  main  road,  and  was  pleased 
that,  by  this  happy  experiment  he  had  found  means  to 
unite  (pleasure  with  business,  and  to  gain  the  rewards  of 
diligence,  without  suffering  its  fatigues.  He,  therefore, 
still  continued  to  walk  for  a  time,  without  the  least  remission 
of  his  ardour,  except  that  he  was  sometimes  tempted  to 
stop  by  the  music  of  the  birds,  whom  the  heat  had  as- 
sembled in  the  shade;  and  sometimea amused  himself  with 
plucking  the  flowers  that  covered  the  banks  on  either  side, 
or  th&  fruits  that  hung  upon  the  branches.  At  last  the 
green  path  began  to  decline  from  its  first  tendency,  and  to 
wind  among  hills  and  thickets,  cooled  with  fountains,  and 
murmuring  with  waterfalls.  Here  Obidah  paused  for  a 
time,  and  began  to  consider  whether  it  were  longer  safe  to 
fbrsake  the  known  and  common  track;  but  remembering 
that  the  heat  was  now  in  its  greatest  violence,  and  that  the 
plain  was  dusty  and  uneven,  he  resolved  to  pursue  the  new 
path,  which  he  supposed  only  to  make  a  few  meanders,  in 
compliance  with  the  varieties  of  the  ground,  and  to  end  at 
last  in  the  common  road. 

Having  thus  calmed  his  solicitude,  he  renewed  his  pace, 
though  he  suspected  that  he  was  not  gaining  ground.  This 
uneasiness  of  his  mind  inclined  him  to  lay  hold  on  every 
new  object,  and  give  way  to  every  sensation  that  might 
soothe  or  divert  him.  He  listened  to  every  echo,  he  mounted 
every  hill  for  a  fresh  prospect,  he  turned  aside  to  every  cas- 
cade, and  pleased  himself  with  tracing  the  course  of  a 
gentle  river  that  rolled  among  the  trees,  and  watered  a 
large  region  with  innumerable  circumlocutions.  In  these 
amusements,  the  hours  passed  away  uncounted;  his  devia- 
tions had  perplexed  his  memory,  and  he  knew  not  towards 
what  point  to  travel.  He  stood  pensive  and  confused, 
afraid  to  go  forward  lest  he  should  go  wrong,  yet  conscious 
that  the  time  of  loitering  was  now  past.  While  he  was 
thus  tortured  with  uncertainty,  the  sky  was  overspread  with 
clouds,  the  day  vanished  from  before  him,  and  a  sudden 
tempest  gathered  round  his  head.  He  was  now  roused  by 
his  danger  to  a  quick  and  painful  remembrance  of  his  folly; 
he  now  saw  how  happiness  is  lost  when  ease  is  consulted; 
he  lamented  the  unmanly  impatience  that  prompted  him  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  grove,  and  despised  the  petty  curiosity 
that  led  him  on  from  trifle  to  trifle.  While  he  was  thus 
reflecting,  the  air  grew  blacker,  and  a  clap  of  thunder 
broke  his  meditation. 

He  now  resolved  to  do  what  remained  yet  in  his  power, 
to  tread  back  the  ground  which  he  had  passed,  and  try  to 
find  some  issue  where  the  wood  might  open  into  the  plain. 
He  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground,  and  commended  his 
life  to  .the  Lord  of  Nature.  He  rose  with  confidence  and 
tranquillity,  and  pressed  on  with  his  sabre  in  his  han^,  for 
the  beasts  of  the  desert  were  in  motion,  and  on  every  hand 
were  heard  the  mingled  howls  of  rage  and  fear,  and  ravage 
and  expiration;  all  the  horrors  of  darkness  and  solitude 
surrounded  him ;  the  winds  roared  in  the  woods,  and  the 
torrents  tumbled  from  the  hills. 

Thus  forlorn  and  distressed^  he  wandered  through  the 
wild,  without  knowing  whither  he  was  ^mg»  or  Aether 


he  was  every  moment  drawing  nearer  to  safety  or  destruc- 
tion. At  length,  not  fear,  but  labour  began  to  overcome 
him;  his  breath  grew  short,  and  his  knees  trembled:  he 
was  on  the  point  of  lying  down  in  resignation  to  his  &te, 
when  he  beheld  through  the  brambles  the  glimmer  of  a 
taper.  He  advanced  towards  the  light,  and  finding  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  cottage  of  a  hermi^  he  called  humbly 
at  the  door,  and  obtained  admission.  The  old  man  set 
before  him  such  provisions  as  he  had  collected  for  himself, 
on  which  Obidah  fed  with  eagerness  and  g^titude. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  '*Tell  me/'  said  the  hermit, 
'*by  what  chance  thou  hast  been  brought  hither;  I  bsTv 
been  now  twenty  years  an  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness,  in 
which  I  never  saw  a  man  before.**  Obidah  then  related 
the  occurrences  of  his  journey,  without  any  conceahneot  or 
palliation. 

"Son,"  said  the  hermit,  •'let  the  errors  and  follies,  the 
dangers  and  escape  ef  this  day,  sink  deep  into  thy  heart 
Remember,  my  son,  that  human  life  is  the  journey  of  a 
day.    We  rise  m  the  morning  of  youth,  full  of  vigour  and 
full  of  expectation ;  we  set  rorward  with  spirit  and  hope, 
with  gaiety  and  with  diligence,  and  travel  on  a  while  in  the 
straight  road  of  piety  towards  the  mansions  of  rest    In  i 
short  time  we  remit  our  fervour,  and  endeavour  to  find 
some  mitigation  of  our  duty,  and  some  more  easy  means  of 
obtaining  the  same  end.    We  then  relax  our  vigour,  and 
resolve  no  longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimes  at  a  distance, 
but  rely  upon  our  own  constancy,  and  venture  to  approach 
what  we  resolve  never  to  touch.    We  thus  enter  the  bowen 
of  ease,  and  repose  in  the  shades  of  security.     Here  the 
heart  softens,  and  vigilance  subsides;  we  are  therf  willing 
to  inquire  whether  another  advance  cannot  be  made,  tnd 
whether  we  may  not,  at  least,  turn  our  eyes  upon  the 
gardens  of  pleasure.     We  approach  them  with  scruple 
and  hesitation;   we  enter  them^  but  enter  timorous  and 
trembling,  and  always  hope  to  pass  through  them  without 
losing  the  road  of  virtue,  which  we  for  a  while,  keep  in 
our  sight,  and  to  which  we  propose  to  return.    Bat  tempta- 
tion succeeds  temptation,  and  one  compliance  prepares  n 
for  another:  we  in  time  lose  the  luippiness  of  innooeDcc; 
and  solace  our  disquiet  with  sensual  gratifications.    Bj 
degrees,  we  let  fall  the  remembrance  of  our  original  ia 
tention,  and  quit  the  only  adequate  object  of  rational 
desire.    We  entangle  ourselves  in  business;  immerge  oir 
selves  in  luxury;  and  rove  through  the  IsLbyrinths  of  in 
constancy ;  till  the  darkness  of  old  age  begins  to  invade  ra, 
and  disease  and  anxiety  obstruct  our  way.     We  then  look 
back  upon  our  lives  with  horror,  with  sorrow,  with  repent 
ance;  and  wish,  but  too  often  vainly  wish,  that  we  had  not 
forsaken  the  ways  of  virtue.    Happy  are  they,  my  son,  who 
shall  learn  from  thy  example,  not  to  despair;  but  shall 
remember,  that  though  the  day  is  past,  and  their  strength 
is  wasted,  yet  there  remains  one  efifort  to  be  xnade;  that 
reformation  is  never  hopeless,  nor  sincere  endeavours  erer 
unassisted ;  that  the  wanderer  may  at  length  return  afier 
all  his  errors;   and  that  he  who  implores  strength  aiid 
courage  from  above,  shall  find  danger  and  difllculty  giie 
way  before  him.    Go  now,  my  son,  to  thy  repose;  commit 
thyself  to  the  care  of  Omnipotence;  and  when  the  morning 
calls  again  to  toil,  begin  anew  thy  journey  and  thy  Ufe." 
Rambler. 


SILENCE. 


Where  dwelleth  Silence  >-^In  the  cloister*d  cell?— 
The  moonlit-grove^  when  e*en  the  song  is  o'er 

Of  night's  sweet  choristers^  and  the  faint  swell 
Of  ev'ning* s  latest  breeze  is  heard  no  more? 

Where  dwelleth  Silence? — On  the  desert  shore. 
Where,  from  Creation's  birth,  no  human  voice 
Hath  yet  been  heard  to  sorrow  or  rejoice. 

Nor  human  foot  hath  dar'd  its  wilds  explore? — 

Are  these  thy  homes.  Oh!  silence? — ^No^— ecn  there 
A  void  comes  awful  as  the  solitude. 
That  humbles  nature  in  her  sternest  mood^ 

And  quells  the  fiercest  savage  in  his  lair : 

In  peopled  cities,  as  in  waste  untrod. 

Its  tones  are  mighty, — 'tis  the  voice  of  God. 
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SKETCHES  OP  THE  HIGHLANDS  AND  ISLANDS  OP  SCOTLAND, 


PART  THE  EIGHTH. 


CAITHNESS;  wick;    CUCRCU  discipline;    HERRINa 
FIBRERY;  HEMPllIQGS  CASTLE  AND  STACKS;  BERBTDALB. 

(A.  D.  1J»7.) 

On  Sunday  we  attended  Divine  Service  twice,  at  the 
Parish  Kirk  at  Wiek«  which,  with  Pultcney,  of  more  mo- 
dern (late,  together  form  an  extensive  town  at  the  mouth 
of  a  Hmall  river.  The  church,  which  contains  1200  persons, 
WHS  ver)'  full :  the  roof  needed  the  support  of  scaffolding* 
as  the  building;,  thouj^h  not  of  many  years*  standing,  is 
railing; ;  a  proof  of  the  ill-judged  economT  not  unfrequently 
displayed  in  erecting  churches  in  Scotland.  Another,  at 
present  unfinished,  calculated  Cir  1800  persons,  adjoins  it 
A  purliamentanr  church  is  building  in  this  parish,  near 
KcisH  Castle.  The  want  of  church* room  in  a  parish,  the 
population  of  which  amounts  to  7000,  and  receives  annually, 
durinf^  the  iiix  weeks*  continuance  of  the  herring-fishery,  a 
};reat  additional  multitude  of  persons  horn  all  parts  of  Sootp 
land  and  England,  will  be  in  a  great  measure  supplied. 
The  minister  is  indefktigable  in  the  discharge  of  all  his 
duties,  which  reouire  two  assistants.  Uis  hving  or  stipend 
amounts  to  3001.  per  annum.  The  congregation  was  as 
respectable  as  numerous. 

The  ceremony  of  baptism  was  performed  in  the  after- 
n(X>n :  the  parents  presented  the  child ;  when  the  minister 
delivered  to  them  a  solemn  exhortation,  which*  expanding 
ixraflually,  soon  embraced  the  whole  audience.  The  Csiher, 
then  receiving  the  child  from  the  mother,  placed  it  in  the 
l.ands  of  the  minister,  who  sprinkled  water  oiver  the  face, 
and  then  returned  it  to  some  women  who  stood  by  ready 
to  receive  it.  The  public  performance  of  this  eereoionjr  is 
considered  as  an  honour  oonferreil  only  on  the  worthiest 
))arents.  The  ministers  in  the  country  parishes  complain 
of  private  baptisms  as  fiirming  one  of  the  most  burdensome 
of  their  duties. 

The  minister  of  Wick,  himself  exemplary  and  pcmular 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  employs  the  agency  placed 
under  his  snperintendence  to  much  purpose.  He  assigns 
a  district  to  each  elder,  who  reports  to  him  any  immoral 
conduct  coming  under  his  notice.  In  cases  of  drunkenness 
or  female  delinauency,  the  offender  is  summoned  to  the 
church,  and  publicly  reprimanded,  whilst  the  partner  of  the 
woman's  guilt  is  compelled  to  do  penance.  An  old  statue 
of  St.  Fergus,  once  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship,  found 
in  the  ruins  of  an  adjoimng  chapel,  has  been  removed  to 
the  church,  where  its  antiquity  procures  due  respect.  The 
chapel  itself,  of  which  the  four  walls  remain,  is  the  cemetery 
of  the  Caithness  family. 

The  minister  considers  the  strangers,  who  resort  to 
Wick,  during  the  fishery^  a  portion  of  his  flock;  and 
preaches  in  tne  church-yard  in  Gaelic,  for  the  benefit  of 
those' from  the  western  districts  of  Scotland.  He  exerts  his 
utmost  efforts  to  urge  the  attendance  of  all  at  church,  and 
till  lately,  his  injunctions  were  little  heeded  by  the  Snglidi, 
— a  circumstance  which  ma^  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
difference  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship  from  their 
own.  The  Comishmen  are  seldom  seen  within  the  sacred 
walls.  The  French  and  Dutch  obsc^^'e  no  distinction  of 
days  in  fishing;  and  the  minister  has  applied  for  a  revenue- 
cutter  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath-day,  by 
breaking  the  nets  of  dehnquents. 

The  small  river  of  Wick  divides  the  towns  of  Wick  and 
Pulteney;  on  its  bank  are  a  new  gaol  and  town-house, 
which  will  soon  be  completed.  The  suburb,  or  rather  town, 
of  Pulteney,  which  contains  a  population  of  2000  persons, 
was  erected,  together  with  the  adjacent  piers  and  harbours^ 
by  the  British  Fishing  Company  on  a  spot,  which,  less 
than  twenty  years  ago^  was  tne  mkhsturbed  abode  <^  sea- 
fowL  It  was  chosen  as  a  station  well  adapted  for  the 
herring-fishery :  and  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its 
fonnders  have  not  been  disappointed.  To  Pulteney  may 
be  applied  the  Dutch  historian*8  observation  respecting 
Amsterdam^ — that  **  it  was  founded  on  the  bones  of  her- 
rings.** The  houses  are  neat,  and  occupied  almost  exclo- 
sively  by  the  famUies  of  persons  employed  in  the  taking 
or  curing  of  the  fish. 


The  fishing  seldom  lasts  more  than  six  weeks,  com 
mencing  in  July :  the  number  of  boats  employed  in  it  is 
very  great,  and  amounted  this  year  to  no  less  than  twelve 
hundred,  collected  from  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  England. 
Ten  thousand  persons  were  added  to  the  population  of 
Wick  and  Pulteney,  during  the  fish-season,  by  the  mul- 
titude then  brought  together,  among  whom  were  many 
firom  Penxanee,  in  Cornwall. 

An  introduction  to  the  collector  of  the  customs,  and  other 
persons,  afiisrded  me  the  means  of  procuring  some  informa- 
tion respecting  the  state  of  the  fishery.     The  boats  used 
are  large,  their  keels  commonly  measuring  thirty  feet  in 
length;  and  those    built    recently  are  even  of  greater 
dimensions.    It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  number  of  them  employed  in  the  fishery,  only  one 
was  lost  this  year,  and  that  from  its  being  overladen. 
About  200,000  barrels  were  exported  last  year,  of  whiefa 
50,000  were  sent  to  Ireland,  about  the  same  number  to 
Leith,  30,000  to  London,  and  the  rest  to  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
and  other  parts.    The  French,  thoueh  prohibited  by  their 
laws  firom  purchasing  fish  of  our  fishermen,  persist  habi- 
tually in  tne  practice,  hovering  about  their  vessels,  and 
exchanging  brandy  for  herrings.    This  deference  of  the 
French  to  our  fishermen  is  not  confined  to  this  part  of  the 
coast:  it  is  wdl  known  that  they  purchased  fish  of  the 
Brixham  trawlers   on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  till  thdr 
custom-house  oflEcers  diseovered  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
practice.     The  profit  which  these  vessels  derived  fion 
this  illicit  commerce  was,  doubtless,  considerable ;  as,  since    | 
the  enforcement  of  tho  prohibitory  laws,  they  have  lemored 
the  scene  of  fishing  to  the  coast  of  Kent,  about  I>over,  oa 
account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  London  market,  to  whick 
they  were  before  comparatively  indifferent.    The  fish,  when    I 
the  boat's  cargo  is  completed,  are  conveyed  to  curin«-    - 
houses  erected  on  the  pier.    The  Dutch  mode  of  curin;.    j 
recommended  so  sealously  by  Donovan,  the  superiority^ 
which  arose  from  carefhlly  gutting  and  bleeding  the  fLb, 
and  salting  and  wotting  them  according  to  their  diffenc: 
qualities,  as  well  as  ftom  performing  the  process  on  ship- 
board, immediately  on  catching  the  fish,  and  from  the  strict- 
ness of  their  custom-house  regulations,  was  deemed  too  ex- 
pensive, and  requiring  too  much  care,  to  be  used  at  WicL 
The  herrings  exported  from  Wick  are  chiefly  intended  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Scotch  aJxl 
Irish,  and  for  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  whither  they 
are  conveyed  from  Bristol;  and  their  quality  is  no  doubt 
sufficiently  good  for  the  less-fastidious  taste  of  those  people. 
The  certainty  of  these  extensive  markets  for  heniogs, 
cured  in  the  ordinary  way,  renders  the  Wick  fishennea 
less  anxious  to  secure  a  share  in  the  continental  market, 
where  the  Dutch  have  taught  the  people  to  require  an 
article  of  superior  quality.    The  Scotch  fisheries,  which 
have  adopted  the  Dutch  mode,  have  enjoyed  a  profiuble 
share  in  the  continental  market.    The  Loch  Fyne  herrines 
are  sunerior  to  those  of  Caithness,  being  taken  earlier, 
when  tney  are  richer  and  fatter ;  but  these  qualities  render 
the  curing  more  difiScult,  as  it  must  be  more  specdilr 
effected. 

The  bounty  on  well-cured  herrings  continues,  thongb 
reduced  in  amount.  The  objects  proposed  by  the  bountr 
are  twofold : — the  general  encouragement  of  the  fishery, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  process  of  curing  the  fi^h^ 
The  apprehension  felt  here,  is  lest  the  bounty  should  pro- 
duce a  glut  of  fish,  by  attracting  too  great  a  number  of 
persons  to  the  fishery.  The  declared  object  of  the  bounty 
u  to  increase  the  Quantity  of  fish  in  the  market:  id 
obvious  effect  will  he  the  diminution  of  the  price.  And  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  fisheiy  previous  to  the  boont). 
though  they  will  share  in  the  advantage  to  be  derived  fiom 
the  bounty  itself;  will  suffer  a  comparative  loss  from  the 
diminution  of  the  profits.    The  goyermnent  appear  to  hsve 

*  The  opinion  entertained  tt  Wick  (corroborated  by  that  of  tbe 
tuperinlcndent  of  a  herring-fiibery  in  Sathcrlanthhire  whim  I 
afterwards  visited,)  respectim^  the  policy  of  such  a  boojitv,  diftn 
from  that  I  heard  ezprcned  by  the  general  inTrtiriatoaiknl  at  Ffr 
burgh.  "^ 
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perceived  the  inexpediency  of  tho  syfttem,  and  propose 
abandoning  it  The  wcond  object,  the  eneourogement  of 
abettar  method  of  curing  the  flab,  might  be  Bttainad,  u  I 
beheve  it  is  in  Holland,  by  merely  subjecting  the  barrels 
to  the  inspection  of  proper  ofllcen,  who  might  denote  their 
value  by  proper  marki,  and  by  requiring  of  those  ofllccrs 
the  vigilant  and  exact  discharge  of  their  duty.  The  tbIub- 
tion  would  nocestarily  determina  tha  compBrative  price; 
and,  by  raising  thkt  of  the  superior  article,  thu*  opemte 
M  a  bounty. 

The  cunng  is  performed  at  Wick  by  women,  affording 
employment  to  about  5,000.  Tha  rocK-salt  of  Cheshire  is 
imported  fhim  Liverpool.  Tie  red  herrings  bear  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  rest,  being  considered  only  b  luxury ; 
Ibey  are  prepared  in  houses  for  the  express  purpose,  hung 
up  and  smoked,  deriving  from  this  process  their  rich 
golden  hue. 

The  harbour  was  filled  with  vesseli  taking  in  cargoes  for 
exportation.  Though  commanding  every  otncr  advantage. 
it  \»,  unfortunately,  accessible  to  large  vessels  only  at  hiuli 
tide,  the  depth,  at  low  water,  not  exceeding  six  feet.  The 
outer  part  of  the  harbour  will  be  rendered  safo  by  the 
completion  of  the  new  pier  which  fs  in  progress,  and  will 
crown  the  efforts  which  the  company  have  ■uccessnilly 
made,  to  remove  the  natural  obstructions  to  the  trade  of 
Wick-  The  expense  of  this  work  has  been  defrayed  by 
hartMur  dues.  The  preparation  of  boats  and  nets,  the 
fiabingi  curing,  and  packing  the  flsh  for  exportation,  affor:! 
occupation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pulleney  during  a.  great 
part  of  the  year.  The  land  which  forms  the  site  of  Che 
town  is  feucd  of  Lord  Duffiis,  at  a  t*ery  high  valuation  ; 
but  infinitely  short  of  that  which  the  noble  proprietor  would 
have  laid  claim  to,  could  he  have  anticipated  the  immense 

£roflt  derived  from  the  letting  of  the  houses.  Between  Che 
1st  and  the  previous  census,  the  population  of  Caithness- 
■hirc,  owing  partly  to  the  increase  of  the  Dsbery,  was 
nugoienlcd  one-third.  The  sum  annually  raised  and  ex- 
ponded  on  tho  poor  in  Wick,  is  about  70/.  or  601.,  which  is 
found  sufllcicnt,  though  but  a  fraction  when  compared  to 
the  population. 

Bnylish  is  spoken  generally  tbttinghout  CaithncBS-ghire, 
excepting  only  the  inland  and  mountainous  parts.  In 
thoae  districts,  where  Cho  Gaelic  prevails,  about  forty  ouC  of 
one  hundred  were  calculated,  in  the  Report  of  the  Iiivcrnciis 
Society,  to  bo  unable  to  read;  but  this  number  has  gra- 
dually decreased.  Tho  English  part  of  Caitbncts-sTiiro 
rawmbles  the  Orkneys  very  much  in  the  extensive  difTu^iiun 
of  education,  and  proves  how  clearly  the  deficiency  ivas 
eonfiue'l  to  tho  Gaelic  districts,  and  how  nrcessary  it 
l>ccamc  to  Ceach  the  people  in  their  own  language. 

Tlie  residence  of  the  principal  landed  proprietors  of  the 
county  on  their  csCatiht  operates  as  n  i;r;ind  incentive  to 
tho  progress  of  all  kinds  of  improvcuients ;  and  if  the 
western  and  inland  districts  of  CaithnesS'shiro  are  boggy 
and  mountainous,  the  eastern  or  maritime  cxiiibit  a 
a  scone  of  arable  culture  creditable  to  the  industry  of  the 
fiirmcrs,  and  to  the  superintendence  of  their  landlonls. 
The  prosperity  of  the  county,  being  cloaoly  connected  with 
the  growth  of  the  herring-fishery,  is  murh  indebted  to  the 
foreign  capita)  by  which  that  fishery  i»  supported. 

Near  Wick  is  Hcmpriggs  Castle,  the  residence  of  Lord 
DuffUs :  a  few  trees  surround  the  house,  which  is  large  and 
commodious.  The  title  of  Duffus  was  forfeited  by  the  Dun- 
bar family  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  ond  restored  to  the  im- 
mediate  predecessor  of  the  present  nobleman-  The  increase 
of  the  value  of  his  property,  chiefly  arising  from  the  growth 
of  the  herringHshery,  has  been  very  great  during  the  last 
tbirtv  years-  Tlw  old  residence  of  the  family  was  Arkcrgill 
Castle.  "Hie  estate  belonged  originatly  to  Lord  Caithness ; 
but  was  token  from  him  at  tho  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  hy  Lord  Breadalbano,  who  marched  into  the 
country,  armed  with  a  commission  of  fire  and  sword,  to 
recover  a  debt  of  which  Lord  Caithness  refused  pay  men  t- 
.  The  parties  met,  and  fought  a  pitched  battle.  Tho  Sin- 
clairs  were  defeated :  and  the  event  is  commemorated  in 
the  old  well-known  song — 

The  Campbells  are  coming,  the  Sinclairs  are  mauiDg. 

The  adjacent  coast,  (br  two  miles,  exhibits,  in  a  series  of 
bajs  and  coves,  much  rude  grandeur,  afllbniing  striking 
proofs  of  the  ravages  of  the  sea;  vast  fissures,  yawning 
caverns,  end  insulated  rocks:  at  one  spot  the  sea  is  seen 
JOiling  within  a  deep  well,  called  the  Caldron,  to  which  it 
gaini  secen  by  a  passage  scarcely  perceptible  between 
"^whwgipg  itjiskt.    The  Staclsr  "'  detailed  rocks  «f 


Hempriggs,  are  remarkable  fcr  their  fbnns  and  grouping  • 
one  of  them  is  united  to  the  coast  by  a  nBlural.  and  another, 
at  theentranceofBamallbay,  by  an  artificial,  bridge:  end 
on  its  summit,  a  summer-house  is  erected.  Another  is 
shaped  like  a  coffin,  and  penebated  lengthways  by  a  pas- 
sage, through  which  a  boat  may  make  its  way,  Th« 
scenery  is  highly  pietnresque.  A  flock  of  magnificent 
goats,  perfectly  white,  were  scrambling  nimbly  along 
almost  invisibls  paths,  on  the  ledges  of  the  precipices, 
astonishing  us  by  the  extraordinary  and  desperate  agility 
with  which,  on  being  chased  by  a  dog  which  accompanied 
us,  the^  descended  the  steepest  cliffs.  The  coast  resumes 
its  onlinary  character  near  the  bay  of  Wick ;  near  this 
point  is  the  remaining  keep  of  the  old  Castle  of  Wick. 

The  mnd  from  Wick  southward  to  Berr^'dalc  is  along  the 
coast.  Tliis  village  is  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Caith- 
ness: its  situation  is  happily  chosen  at  (he  point  at  which 
two  deep  and  well-wooded  glens  unite  with  the  valley, 
bounded  hy  lofty  hills,  through  whieh  the  river  Longwell, 
living  tho  streams  which  deseend  from  the  glens,  tolla 


old  ruined  Castle  of  Berrydalu.  The  glen  of  LangweU  is 
described  as  very  picturesque.  From  Wick  to  Betrydale 
is  twenty-seven  miles;  good  laming,  and  well-built  houses, 


The  bill  district  of  Caithness-shire,  whose  highest  ridges 
form  the  southern  boundan'  of  the  county,  terminate  at  the 
coast  in  the  mountain  called  the  Ord,  which  prescnii  to 


Faou  the  Boulbem  and  Sutherlandsbire  side  of  the  Ord,  a 
prospect  of  a  different  character  opens  to  the  view;  a  broad 
well-cultivated  valley,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  lea,  and 


rounded  by  otumps  of  tall  trees;  well-built  cottages  and 
gardens ;  and  at  the  loot  of  the  mountain,  the  little  town  of 
Helmsdale,  and  principal  station  of  the  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford's herring  fishery,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name :  a 
sceno  which,  in  the  midst  of  rugged  rocks  and  dreary  wilds, 
reminds  the  Englishman  of  his  own  more  favoured  land, 
and  affonls,  when  contrasted  with  the  dreary  and  barren 
aspect  which  it  presented  a  bw  years  ago,  a  striking  proof 
of  the  magical  power  of  well-directed  enterprise,  and  well- 
employed  capital.  Helrosdalo,  built  on  a  spot  occupied  for- 
merly by  a  few  huts,  consists  of  a  good  inn,  several  reajiect- 
ablc  houses  and  shops,  and  no  less  than  ten  large  houses 
for  curing  flsh.  The  women  were  busily  employed  in  tho 
proceas,  preparing  with  surprising  rapiditv  tho  cargo  for  tho 
vessels  whieh  lay  in  the  harbour.  Tho  harbour  is  acces- 
sible to  large  vessels  only  at  high  water.  As  a  Ssbing- 
station,  Helmsdale  is  preferred  even  to  Wick.  Tlie  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford  *  has  a  distillery  here,  and  another  at  Brora, 
in  both  of  which,  the  small-still  system,  producing  finot 
whisky,  has  been  successfully  introduced.  Port  Gower,  two 
miles  south  of  Helmsdale,  a  long  street  of  tiled  cottages, 
and  Brora,  between  Port  Gower,  and  Golspie,  a  small  town, 
with  neat  shops,  and  a  small  harbour,  dale  their  cxi 
from  the  same  period  as  Helmsdale  ;  the  latter  t>lac 
■esaes  a  small  fishery.  Near  to  it  some  iron  founderies  have 
been  constructed  on  the  bank  of  tlie  stream.  Tlie  coast  of 
Butherlaiidshire  is  low,  and  the  southern  prospect  is  bounded 
by  a  long  lino  of  coast  terminating  in  the  promontory 
of  Tarbet  Ness,  furming  the  southern  side  of  the  Firth  ik 
Dornock.  Tho  viata  of  newly-erected  towns,  villages, 
farms,  and  Sshing-establishments,  which  hne  the  coast,  is 
at  length  terminated  by  the  polio/  or  park  of  Dunrobin,  ia 
tha  midst  of  which,  encloeed  by  Ibrest-trees  and  rising 
plantations,  stands  the  castle,  tbe  ancient  baionial  residence 
of  the  earls  of  Sutherland. 

Tbe  success  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford's  experiment, 
in  removing  his  tenants  from  their  miserable  abodes, 
and  precarious  subeistence,  in  the  interior  of  the  counlry, 
to  the  coast,  hoe  gradually  subdued  the  animadventona 
of  tbe  opponents  of  his  system.  Jf  the  transfer  produced 
no  benefit  either  to  landlord  or  tenant,  and  served  only 
to  make  a  forced  display  of  population  aud  wealth,  liko 
(he  moveable  vil!Bgi>s  which  marched  with  Caiberine, 
during  her  progress  through  the  Russian  domiiiieiu, 
and  wen  drawn  up  to  receive  ber  when  she  halted  no 
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nply  can  be  glren  to  thebeaTy  charge  which  has  been 
brought  against  Lord  Staffbrd,  of  having  unnecessarily 
tevered  all  the  ties  which  bind  man,  and  especially  the 
Highlander,  to  his  birth-place,  his  employments,  and  the 
inseparable  associations,  and  of  havine  compelled  him  to 
change  his  habits  as  well  as  his  residence,  and  to  adopt 
occupations  for  wluch,  if  not  in  youth,  he  was  probahly 
altogether  unqualified.  But  before  we  adopt  sucn  a  con- 
clusion, let  us  consider,  impartially,  the  state  of  this 
Country  when  Lord  Reay,  whose  estate  comprises  the  three 
Western  parishes,  and  afterwards.  Lord  Stafford*,  pro- 
prietor of  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  county, 
commenced  the  change  in  question. 

Sutherlandshire  consists  chiefly 'of  vast  mountainous 
ridges,  intersected  by  deep  and  broad  valleys  or  straths. 
These  straths,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills,  were  formerly 
thinly  peopled  by  a  peasantry  occupying  miserable  huts,  or 
grouped  together  in  small  hamlets,  possessing  at  most  a 
small  patch  of  cultiTated  laud,  a  cow,  or  a  few  sheep ;  often 
destitute  even  of  these  comforts,  and  tempted  to  eke  out  a 
dubious  subsistence  by  sheep-stealing,  illicit  distillation, 
and  the  bounty  of  the  landlords,  who  were  compelled  to 
supply  them  with  large  gratuitous  donations  of  meal.  To 
the  tenant,  such  a  condition  offered  no  prospect  but  that  of 
wretchedness  and  inducement  to  crime,  which  no  moral 
checks  would  probably  counteract,  whilst  the  cause  re- 
mained :  to  the  landlord  it  threatened  progressive  losses, 
terminating  in  ruin.  And  yet  over  such  accumulating 
evils  the  thin  veil  of  poetic  illusion  was  spread ;  and  the 

Sublic,  whose  humane  feelings  and  national  prejudices  had 
een  roused  by  erroneous  and  exaggerated  representations, 
pictured  to  tnemselves  in  the  wilds  of  Sutherlandshire 
scenes  of  romantic  bliss  and  pastoral  innocenpe,  and  re- 
garded with  indignation  the  tyranny  which,  instigated,  as 
it  was  supposed,  by  covetousness,  tore  those  happy  high- 
landers  from  their  paternal  seats,  and  consigned  their  land 
to  devastation.  To  such  a  people,  if  our  conclusions, 
stated  in  a  former  part  of  these  Sketches,  were  just,  emi- 
gration to  America  would  have  proved  a  blessing.  Lord 
Keay  had  adopted  it  upon  his  estate  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  at  length  preferred  the  plan  which,  afterwards,  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford  adopted  and  pursued  almost  exclu- 
sively, of  removing  his  tenants  from  the  interior  of  the 
country  to  the  coasts,  which  afforded  better  and  more 
cultivable  land,  fisheries,  and  greater  faciUty  of  inter- 
course. No  social  tics  were  severed  but  those  which 
crime  had  bound,  as  the  people  were  moved  in  clans: 
and  though  the  Highlander,  to  whom  might  be  justly 
applied  the  generous  sentiment  of  the  poet,  that 

.the  tempest  and  the  torreDt*8  roar 

But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more, 

would  feel  a  severe  pang  at  bidding  farewell  to  his  heredi- 
tary haunts,  yet  he  would  have  evidently  yielded  to  the 
dictates  of  good  sense,  manly  feeling,  and  the  prospect  of 
an  honest  livelihood,  had  he  not  been  bound  to  his  seques- 
tered haunts  by  the  love  of  indolence,  or  of  wild  liberty,  or 
of  lawless  and  predatory  adventure.  Better-grounded 
objections  to  the  cnange  would,  no  doubt,  be  justly  made 
by  those  unaccustomed  to  maritime  pursuits :  but  age  was 
admitted  as  a  reasonable  plea  of  exemption ;  the  fishery 
requiring  only  a  portion  of  the  colony.  The  Marquis's 
agents  were  accused,  but  unjustly,  of  forcing  civilization 
upon  the  people  too  summarily,  and  of  harsh  measures 
in  the  execution  of  their  scheme ;  and,  in  one  instance, 
of  firing  a  house,  which  the  inhabitants  refused  to  quit, 
which  became  a  subject  of  legal  inquiry.  The  tenants  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  charged  with  refractory  and  turbulent 
conduct  t. 

That  the  experiment  has  been  justified  by  the  result,  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained.  It  is  true,  that  the  state  of  the 
population  in  the  different  parishes  of  the  estate,  at  the  pre- 
sent period,  and  at  that  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
new  system,  exhibits,  though  varying  in  its  details,  the  same 

*  The  ancient  patrimony  of  the  Sutherland  family  was  small. 
Daring  the  last  century,  i^  gradually  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  estates  of  lesser  independent  proprietors,  and  having  recently 
absorbed  by  purchase.  Lord  Reay  s  property,  comprehends  nearly 
the  whole  county.  By  the  elevation  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  to 
the  Dukedom  of  Sutherland,  a  title  the  most  ancient  in  Scotland, 
and  during  many  generations  invested  with  almost  regal  dignity,  has 
been  preserved. 

t  I  was  informed  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  then  sneriff  of  the  county 
9f  Sutherland,  that  the  rumours  originated  in  grouadless  apprehen- 
■bn;  and  that,  tliough  he  had  orderad  a  regiment  to  be  in  readiness 
la  a  neighboariDf  county,  he  bad  never  any  occasionfor  its  sendees. 


total,  amounting  to  15,0d0/  But  the  better  condition,  th^ 
superior  comforts  and  advantages,  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  present  peasantry,  and  their  exemption  from  many 
crimes  to  which  Uiey  were  before  addicted,  prove  that  the 
benefits  which  they  hare  derived  from  the  removal  ore 
incalculable.  To  the  landlord,  the  change  will  be  ultimately 
equally  advantageous,  though  hitherto,  perhaps,  he  has 
scarcely  indemnified  himself  fbr  the  great  origYual  outlay. 
He  receives  increased  profits  ftom  the  additional  or  im- 
proved resources  of  his  own  estate ;  and  is  not  compelled  to 
waste  his  income  in  supporting  a  wretched  tenantry,  <»■  in 
bolstering  up  a  defective  and  vicious  system.  The  germ  of 
future  revenue  is,  however,  rapidly  developing  itself,  and 
the  nation  is  benefited  by  the  moral  as-  well  as  econouical 
improvement. 

One  manifest  amendment  has  already  takeB  place :— that 
resulting  from  the  substitution  of  legal  wlusky,  prodoGed 
by  the  stills  erected  fbr  the  iUicit  spirit  form^Iy  distilled 
and  consumed  on  his  estate ;  which  could  have  Been  only 
partially  efiected,  and  with  considerable  difficulty  and  ei- 
pense,  had  the  peasantry  remained  in  tbeir  old  unfie- 
quented  wilds.  The  perpetuity  of  that  aystem  of  order, 
neatness,  and  cleanliness,  which  now  pre^Lila,  being  cer- 
tainly repugnant  to  the  natural  habits  of  the  people^  vfll 
depend  upon  the  personal  superintendence  and  perseve- 
rance of  those  who  may  hereafter  succeed  to  the  mansge- 
ment  of  the  estate.  At  present,  they  are  completely  recoa- 
ciled  to  it,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  embefliihing  tbeir 
houses :  new  generations  are  advancing,  and  new  habits 
are  formed ;  and  the  majority  of  the  settlers  woold  probably 
return  with  much  greater  aversion  to  their  fbnner  poreity, 
and  precarious  habits,  than  they  felt  in  originaDy  renonao* 
ing  them. 

llie  approach  to  the  Castle  is  ornamented  by  a  stately 
avenue.  On  this  sid%  this  ancient  building  presents  s 
somewhat  shapeless  mass,  constructed  on  so  odensive  s 
plan,  as  to  exclude  not  only  the  shafts  of  an  enemy,  but 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  family  arms  are  sculptorca  orer 
the  door.  The  absence  of  the  noble  proprietor  and  hii 
lady,  who  had  proceeded  southward  a  short  time  befixc^ 
rendered  a  lettor  of  introduction  unavailinj^.  The  castb 
is  on  the  plan  of  Dunvegan,  hut  larger :  it  was  built  at 
different  times  from  the  thirteenth  century.  The  apart 
ments  are  small  and  commodious,  and  well  protected  fioB 
the  winds.  They  contain  some  old  furniture,  arms,  and 
ancient  memorius.  The  tower  commands  an  extensiv» 
view  of  the  surrounding  park  and  plantations,  the  amphi- 
theatre of  high  hills  which  embrace  it,  the  sea»  and  the 
line  of  coast 

Golspie,  another  of  the  villages  erected  by  the  Dola 
borders  on  the  south  side  of  the  park,  and  contains  a  new 
and  respectable  inn,  at  which  I  passed  Sunday.  At  the 
parish-church,  a  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  one  of 
the  New,  were  read ;  an  unusual  practice  of  the  Highlaod 
Churches. 

The  houses  of  Golspie  are  occupied  by  tradesmen  and 
labourers,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fishermen,  who  in- 
habit inferior  buildings.  The  profits  arising  from  the  per- 
sonal attendance  of  the  landed  proprietor  are  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  this  neat  and  well-ordered  village, 
which  contained,  thirteen  years  ago,  only  two  houses. 

The  same  number  also  constituted,  at  that  time,  Biora, 
which  is  now  well  peopled. 

The  surface  of  the  park  is  pleasantly  varied  by  knoUi 
and  dells,  ornamented  by  plantations,  and  rendered  acces- 
sible by  walks.  The  castle  occupies  a  commanding  situa- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  the  finest  trees  of  the  park,  on  the 
edge  of  a  steep  ridse,  overlooking  the  sea,  and  a  small  pier, 
affording  safe  shelter  to  vessels  of  moderate  burden. 
The  inaptitude  of  the  Highlands  to  the  growth  of  timber 
is  disproved,  as  much  by  the  success  which,  except  in 
particularly-exnosed  districts,  has  attended  the  modern 
plantotions,  as  by  the  remains  of  its  ancient  forests. 

STTTHEIILANDSHIRE ;   DORXOCH;  TAIN;    BKIBO;   TONGTE; 

wmxENHEAD;  loch-eribol;  rispon;  herring- 
fishery;  BEAL-FIBIIERY. 

The  southern  road  crosses,  by  a  recentlyHraised  dyke»  ^ 
entrance  of  Loch-Fleet,  a  deep  bay,  round  which  the  road 
formerly  wound,  making  a  circuit  of  several  miles.  On  an 
opposite  ridge,  appear  the  plantations  of  Skelbo,  a  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Stafford.  The  farm  is  said  to  be  conducted 
in  very  superior  style.  The  road  it  all  along  adorned  with 
natural  wood. 
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Domoch,  the  eounly-lotrn  of  Sutheilandshiro,  conlun* 
an  old  cathedral,  now  used  be  &  parish-church — a  iquare 
and  lofty  building  ;  and  an  old  castle,  converted  into  b 
nol,  and  town-bouge.  The  place  is  fast  declining,  and  ex- 
nibits  a  desolate  appearance  on  the  shore  of  the  Firth  which 
beaiB  ita  name.  The  town  of  Tain,  another  royal  borough, 
lies  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Firth.  A  little  above 
Tain,  the  Firth  diminishes  in  breadth,  and  winds  far  inland, 
affording  safe  ancliorage  to  shipping,  when  they  have  been 
K>  fortunate  as  to  make  good  their  entrance,  a  work  of  risk 
and  diHicuIty,  except  at  high  water.  The  mansion  of 
Skilio  stands  near  its  northern  shore,  on  a  broad  and 
vrell- plan  ted  plain,  sheltered  from  the  north  winds  by  high 

From  Skibo,  I  shaped  my  course  to  the  north-west  coast 

of  Sulhcrlaodshire.  The  iron  bridge  of  Bonar  is  the  won- 
der of  the  country.  Two  roads  diverge  hence  from  the 
grand  route;  one  to  Assynl,  not  vet  finished,  visible  for 
Bomc  mites,  pursuing  its  course  by  the  sides  of  a  river. 
Along  a  broad  strath,  passing  Ross  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lady 
AsUburlon;  and  the  other  to  Tongue.  A  river,  flowing 
through  woods  and  plantations,  enlivens  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  road  to  Lnirgs,  but  all  beyond  is  moorland,  hill, 
and  dale.  Lai^^s  consists  of  a  hamlet  and  small  inn,  on 
the  bank  of  Loch  Shinn,  a  long  narrow  sheet  of  water,  the 
principal  link  in  a  chainoriakes  which,  forming  a  regular 
rommunicatton  between  the  Firlh  of  Dornoch  and  Loch  Lax- 
'  lord,  on  the  n'cstcm  comt  thus  insulate  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island. 

Three  ponies,  sent  forwird  by  Mr.  Dempster  of  Skibo, 
met  tne  here ;  and  I  proceeded  the  first  stage,  twenty 
Eoiles  of  brown  straths  and  mountains,  to  a  solitary  inn,  near 
Loch  Naver,  which  lies  in  the  strath  of  the  same  name. 
From  this,  and  an  adjoccnt  strath,  were  removed  part  of 
the  population  now  collected  on  the  coast.  Here  were  ex- 
perienced, in  their  full  extent,  the  rovages  of  the  new 
system.  Here.  Goldsmith  might  have  laid  the  scene  of 
fais  Deserted  Village,  could  he  have  found  a  vestige  of  the 
former  inhabitants.  But,  unfortunately  for  such  pathetic 
lamentations,  the  banished  colony  are  dwelling  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  neighbouring  range  of  mountains,  in  a 
state  of  comparative  ease,  prosperity,  and  comfort,  happily 
contrasted  with  their  former  poverty  and  degradation. 

Tlie  road,  still  excellent,  passes  through  a  similar  wilder- 
ness, till  within  a  few  miles  of  Tongue,  when  it  enters  a 
pais  between  Loch  Layghall  (Loyal  pronounced)  on  the 
right,  and  Ben  Layghall  on  the  left,  a  long  and  lefty  ridge, 
tmninatiag  in  jagged  peaks,  ujore  Alpine  and  pictureMiue 
in  thnr  form  Uuui  any  other  vjljoti  I  w  Men  in  Scotland, 


except  those  of  Sky,  Ben  Stromena,  and  Arran ,  the  other 
side  of  the  lake  is  less  grand.  The  scenery  of  the  pass, 
for  several  miles  along  the  western  shore  of  this  and 
another  smaller  lake,  is  striking.  From  a  steep  hiH, 
Tongue  becomes  visible  at  the  head  of  its  bay.  The  road 
is  overshadowed  by  the  majestic  cliffs  of  Ben  Layghall. 

I  breakfasted  next  morning  at  the  Hanse.  The  meal 
commenced,  ss  usual  in  this  part  of  the  country,  with  the 
dram.  The  minister,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  rivals  his  Orkney 
brethren  in  Ionge^'ity,  being  in  his  ninetieth  year.  He  has 
a  brother  residing  near  Dornoch,  still  bale,  ten  yean  older 
than  himtelf.  He  has  held  his  present  situation,  as  minister 
of  Tongue,  during  sixty  years :  in  his  eighty-second  year, 
he  performed,  on  foot,  the  journey  of  Assynt,  which  is  one 
of  the  roughest  in  Scotland.  His  memo^  supplies  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote.  Zealous  mr  bis  church, 
and  liberal  in  his  disposition,  he  has  educated  his  son  and 
also  his  nephews  for  the  ministry.  The  former  now  assist* 
his  father,  uniting  the  ftinclions  of  physician  with  that  ot 
minister,  as  no  medical  adrice  is  to  be  had  nearer  than 
Thurso  or  Tain.  But  the  old  minister  has  not  wholly 
relinquished  his  duties :  he  still  preaches  twice  on  Snnday, 
and  attends  the  school  on  other  days.  His  parish,  and 
the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Diiimess  and  EdderachiUls, 
together,  comprehend  the  whole  of  Lord  Reay's  property. 
The  population  of  Tongue  received  an  additional  thinl 
from  the  interior,  at  the  removal  of  the  natives.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  spoke  judiciously  of  the  effect  of  the  change 
of  system,  admitting,  whilst  ha  evidently  exhibited  symp> 
toms  of  the  displeasure  with  which  he  had  regarded  ita 
introduction,  that  the  people  were  now  quite  reconciled 
to  it,  and  that  a  moral  chan^  and  improvement  had 
taken  place  amongst  them,  which  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  expected.  They  were  happy  now,  he  said,  hut 
thojr  were  also,  he  added,  bappy  in  their  former  luL  But 
their  contentment,  at  that  time,  depended  very  much  on  a 
source  to  which  it  is  obvious  that  no  tenantry  ought  habi- 
tually to  look, — the  targe  gratuitous  supplies  of  meal,  which, 
he  acknowledged.  Lord  Reay  was  compelled  to  afford 
them,  as  their  scanty  and  precarious  crops  were  frequently 
destroyed  by  the  frosts.  As  new  settlements  were  not  pro- 
vided for  all  who  were  removed,  a  portion  of  the  ejected 
tenants,  as  has  been  already  stated,  emigrated  to  America. 
Ho  spoke  with  great  endtusiasm  of  the  moral  change 
which  bad  taken  place  in  his  parish,  attributing  it  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  formation  of  various  schools,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriotures.  He  believed  that  every  per- 
son in  the  parish  conla  now  read.  If  this  be  the  fact,  the 
progresa  ol  initniction  lioM  1823,  Then  the  Imtmtm 
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Societr  initituted  its  inquinM,  at  which  period  above 
half  tne  number  of  penons  above  eight  years  of  age  were 
found  unable  to  read,  must  have  been  rapid.  For  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures,  he  called  down  blessings  on  the 
Bible  Societv,  by  which  he  had  been  liberally  supplied : 
every  house  in  his  parish  was  now  furnished  with  one  or 
two  copies,  besides  catechisms.  H e  stated  that  evenr  fiimily 
observed  the  excellent  practice  of  aitembling  for  domestic 
worship,  reading  the  Scripturet.  and  singing  psalms.  And 
he  believed  that  he  had  only  two  habitual  oiunkards  in  his 
parish. 

A  small  river  descending  from  Ben  Laygfaall  flows  into 
the  Kyle,  or  Bay  of  Tongue,  beneath  a  low  but  steep  preci- 
pice, a  little  abo^e  the  village ;  and  on  the  point  are  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Lord  Rcay's  house,  or  rather  cot- 
tage, is  prettily  situated  in  the  midst  of  forest-trees,  near 
the  shore  of  the  Kyle.  A  field  in  front  of  the  cottage 
would  make  an  admirable  site  for  a  mansion,  eommanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  castle  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bay,  and 
of  Ben  Layghall,  towering  proudlv  in  the  distance ;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  of  the  islaiMs,  which  obstruct  the  entrance  of 
the  liay,  and  break  the  Une  of  ocean. 

My  aged  host  aeoomoanied  me  to  the  boat  d^tined  to 
convey  me  to  Looh  Briool,  and  gave  me  his  benedictions  at 
parting. 

The  Kyle  of  Tongue  is  inaccessible  to  vessels  at  low 
water ;  and,  even  at  high  tide,  the  entrance  is  rendered 
somewhat  preearioui  by  tlM  islands,  shiftiog  at  well  as 
fixed,  and  the  sand-banks.  Our  boat  got  agroand  more 
than  once.  The  eoaats  aie  low  and  tamo ;  but  grow  bolder 
and  more  elevated  as  the  bay  opepa»  and  pneent,  on  both 
sides,  pRQeeting  haadUnda,  which  gnm  well  with  the 
numerous  islands.  The  eoast  to  westward  is  very  ragged, 
and  terminates  in  the  huge,  and,  on  this  side,  ruddy,  pro- 
montory of  Whitenhead.  A  fair  breeze  boh)  us  to  this 
point,  and  we  perceived,  immediately,  a  round  massy  white 
pile  of  cliffs,  separated  from  that  which  first  came  into 
view  by  a  narrow,  dark,  and  intricate  inlet,  winding  amid 
a  cluster  of  spiined  rocks  of  the  same  chalky  hue,  and 
guarded  at  its  entrance  by  two  pyramids  of  great  height : 
a  double  headland,  uniting  the  diverse  characteristics  of 
stupendous  size,  various  form,  singular  grouping,  and  con- 
trasted colour,  in  a  degree,  perhaps,  unequalfed  in  any 
other  part  of  the  British  coasts.  A  third  peak  of  the  same 
whiten  hue,  which  distinguishes  the  coast  for  a  considerable 
distance,  rises  to  westwsrd.  The  Whiten  Head  owes  much 
of  its  highly  picturesque  formation  to  the  violence  of  the 
sea  during  the  north-west  gales,  by  which  it  has  been  in 
many  places  deeply  excavated.  I  rowed  into  the  largest  of 
the  caves,  adminng  its  vast  overarching  roof,  exhibiting  a 
sort  of  mosaic,  of  the  richest  brown,  yellow,  red,  and  green 
colours,  blending  their  tints,  and  chequered  by  the  dim  re- 
flected rays  admitted  through  the  apertures,  into  which  the 
waves  tumbled  heavily,  diafing  and  moaning  in  hoarse 
cadence  along  the  echoing  walls  of  their  spacious  prison. 
To  my  disappointment,  it  was  untenanted  by  its  usual  in- 
habitants, the  seals ;  its  sole  possessors  being  a  large  flock 
of  young  scarts,  or  cormorants,  which  started  from  a  snug 
lurking-place,  and  swam  forth  in  procession  past  us,  appa- 
rently perfectly  tame,  forming  a  very  graceful  little  flotilla,  as 
their  sliape  and  motion,  whue  swimming,  is  very  elegant. 
The  green  colour  of  the  birds  is  much  brighter,  and  the 
beak  much  yellower  in  the  young,  than  in  the  full-sized. 
They  breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  caves  of  this  coast. 

The  Whiten  Head  is  the  eastern  headland  of  Loch  Eribol, 
an  extensive  bay  of  about  ten  miles  in  length,  accessible  to 
the  largest  vessels  in  any  state  of  the  tides,  affording  good 
anchorage,  and  a  convenient  retreat  to  the  numerous  fish- 
ing vessels  employed  in  the  adjacent  seas.  It  is  the  only 
ha\'en,  on  this  formidable  coast,  for  the  ships  engaged  in 
the  Baltic  and  other  trades,  between  Cape  Wrath  and  Dun- 
cansby  Head,  as  tlie  Scrabster  Roads  in  Thurso  Bay,  are 
unsafe  during  a  north-wind.  Ben  Hope,  on  the  south-eastern 
side  of  Loch  Eribol,  is  a  fine  mountain,  on  the  bank  of 
a  fresh-water  lake  of  the  same  name. 

We  crossed  Loch  Eribol  to  Ripson,  an  opposite  cove, 
within  which  we  found  a  receptacle  which  the  inhospit- 
able and  uninhabited  aspect  of  the  coast  gave  us  little 
reason  to  expect,  consisting  of  a  snug  and  safe  haven 
for  small  vessels;  a  good  house  and  adjoining  offices; 
and  a  vessel  undergoing  repairs  on  the  beach;  and, 
protected  on  all  sides  from  the  sweeping  winds,  a  fishing 
establishment,  formed  by  Mr.  Anderson,  who  gave  me  a 
lieai^  welooaie«  Bispon  ai&Kds  a  striking  instance  of 
the  saooess  of  well-directed  speculation.    It  is  four  years 


since  Mr.  Anderson  oommenced  fishing  in  this  lonely  spot 
He  has  a  commodious  dwdling ;  and  a  cuiing-house  for 
the  fish  adjoining  it.  His  principal  object  is  the  herring- 
fishery,  in  which  he  employs  two  sloops,  each  from  forty  to 
fifty  tons,  besides  many  boats :  he  had  twenty  in  his  ser- 
vice last  year,  each  manned  b]^  four  men.  His  attention  is 
directed  chiefly  to  the  early  rich  herrings  of  the  deep,  and 
he  commences  his  operations  on  the  1st  of  June,  and 
despatches  his  first  cargo  on  the  4th.  The  fiah  are  at  this 
season  extremely  fat;  the  garbsjge  which  they  contain 
nearlv  equals  the  fish  itself  in  weight :  the  principal  fiiod 
found  in  them  are  sand-eels,  and  uieir  own  young.  The 
soldier-crab  is  said  to  be  a  common  food  of  the  herring; 
but  is  never  discovered  in  fish  taken  here.  In  a  mote  sd- 
vanced  season,  in  July,  for  instance,  when  fishing  com- 
mences on  the  coast  of  Caithness-shire,  and  in  Loch  FVne, 
the  fish  become  full  of  spawn,  and  propoftionably  thin. '  As 
the  Dutch  also  fish  in  the  late  season,  the  emrly  fish  expe- 
rience little  molestation.  Mr.  Anderson  la  not  the  only 
individual  who  embarks  in  this  eariy  fishing.  Anolber 
spirited  individual,  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  has  an  establish- 
ment at  Loch  Inver,  on  the  westem  ooasi  of  Butheriand- 
shire,  has  also  prosecuted,  with  sneeess,  ibm  «arlj  idisry. 
This  gentleman,  last  year,  gained  the  pfemium  at  Ham- 
burgh, offered  for  Uie  first  &h  brought  to  port,  and  soU  his 
barrels  for  £l3.  each.  Mr.  Anderson  sold,  last  yeir, 
1200  barrels  of  the  early,  and  1000  of  ihm  later  fishery; 
the  fimner  at  £4.  or  £5.  each;  the  latter  at  about  £l.;  so 
great  is  the  preference  given  to  tha  iirmer.  Each  banel 
contains  between  700  ud  900  fish*  Ha  •nooiiragas  tiie 
men  enployed  by  oflbring  tbam  a  bounty  of  £l.  ftx  ereiy 
banal  of  tha  early  fish  whieh  thareatsli,  and  this,  aa  might 
be  axpaetad,  attraeto  many  aandinatas  for  dm  aasploymeat 
no  less  than  forty  boats  tendered  their  services  last  year,  a 
number  double  of  that  which  he  required.  The  employ- 
ment which  this  fishing-establishment  affords  to  the 
labouring  classes,  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  result- 
ing from  it.  People  from  the  mountains,  as  well  as  the 
coast,  flock  to  it. 

Mr.  Anderson  adopts  the  Dutch  mode  of  preparing 
the  early  fish  or  the  market,  as  explained  by  Donovan, 
and  with  the  utmost  success:  as  they  require  so  macb 
care  that  the  inferior  process  used  at  Wick  and  other 
parts  of  Scotland  would  be  wholly^  inapplicable.  The 
greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  proper  cleansing  and 
packing  the  fish.  Every  particle  of  unnecessary  matter 
is  removed;  and  the  fish  are  so  closely  packed  as  to 
exclude  air:  and,  as  the  cleansing  is  so  complete  as  to 
remove  all  matter  that  would  generate  noxious  efllavia 
very  little  salt  is  necessary.  The  fish  are,  when  packed* 
laid  on  their  backs,  not  on  their  sides:  and  the  barrels 
are  of  oak-wood:  those  used  at  Wick  are  chiefly  of 
birch,  produced  from  the  coppices  on  the  western  coast. 
The  frequent  visits  of  the  smacks,  which  resort  to  Loch 
Eribol,  afford  constant  and  ready  communication  with  the 
London  market.  Mr.  Anderson  objected  to  the  bounty, 
for  the  same  reason  which  prevailed  at  Wick :  its  tendency 
to  attract  adventurers  to  tlie  fishery,  unacquainted  with  the 
process  of  curing,  adopting  the  practice  of  packing  the  fish  in 
the  open  air,  and  endeavouring  to  correct  the  ill  effects  pro 
duced  by  sun  and  rain,  by  large  quantities  of  salt;  defects 
not  likely  to  be  corrected  by  ue  officers  of  government,  as 
they  are  apt  to  perform  the  office  of  examination  hastily 
and  ignorantly. 

There  are  salmon-fisheries  in  Loch  Hope,  and  in 
the  open  sea,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  coast;  and 
Mr.  Anderson's  observations  induce  him  to  suppose  that 
those  fish  breed  in  the  sea;  that  is,  doubtless,  on  banks 
and  in  bays,  like  the  herrings.  The  prevalence  of  saUnoa 
produces  a  oorresponding  abundance  of  their  destructive 
enemies  the  seals.  These  animals  breed  in  immense 
numbers,  on  a  small  rocky  island  off  this  coast,  called 
The  Stacks  of  Skerries.  Mr.  Anderson  despatches  a 
vessel  annually  there  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering 
them.  On  the  centre  of  the  island  is  a  lake,  on  the  banks 
of  which  the  seals  are  found  basking  in  multitudes,  accom- 
panied by  their  voung.  As  soon  as  they  are  alarmed  by 
the  prospect  or  their  enemies,  they  congregate,  form  a 
body,  ana  scuttle  away  across  the  land  to  the  sea ;  and  to 
venture  to  oppose  their  march,  and  to  attack  them  in  front, 
would  be  fatal  to  the  rash  assailant  who  should  attempt  it. 
The  men  divide,  and  charge  the  retreating  colomn  on  both 
flanks  with  large  sticks.  A  blow  on  the  nose  of  the  sesl, 
ths  only  vulnarahla  part  of  this  aafnaL  loHaiiUy  dmHan 
him.    Nets  are  also  used,  though  the  mod^  is  man  ezpra* 
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sive^  in  catching  theie  animals  t  whan  entangled  in  the 
meiliest  they  find  escape  impossible;  usu^y  become 
enraged,  and  &11  to  tearing  each  other  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Anderson  joins  in  the  universal  complaint*  of  the 
idle  and  loitering  habits  of  the  country-people ;  of  their 
prefeience  of  jobs  to  regular  work ;  and  of  their  practice  (^ 
reUpsingt  when  posseswd  of  a  little  money,  the  produce  of 
oooaaioiud  fits  cf  industry,  into  their  wonted  indolence,  till 
their  money  is  spent*  It  is  found  necessary  to  procure 
workmen  for  the  roads  from  the  lowlands  of  Caithness  and 
Sutheriand,  whok  separated  from  dd  habits  and  connexions, 
and  anxious  to  acquire  as  much  by  their  industiy  as  poe- 
sible,  prove  valuable  labourers. 

The  practice  of  illicit  distillation  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  has  been  suppressed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford's  distilleries.  The  removal  of  those 
colonies  which  partly  depended  upon  it  for  subsistence, 
from  their  sequestered  haunts,  is  one  obvious  reason.  The 
bad  example  of  strangers  has  no  influence  in  tempting  the 
people  to  break  the  excellent  rule  of  iJ^taining  from  fishing 
on  Sunday. 

The  harbour  of  Loch  Eribol  firequently  exhibits  a 
scene  of  bustle  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  dreariness 
of  its  shores.  About  seventy  vessels,  detained  by  the 
western  gale,  had  just  cleared  out  of  it  ibr  the  southward. 
Mr.  Anderson  was  engaged  in  repairing  his  sloop.  The 
materisls  were  liimished  him  by  a  wreck  which  occurred 
here  lately;  the  crew  having  escaped  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  The  inhabitants  of  Rispon  were  all  eye-witnesses 
of  the  catastrophe.  They  observed,  during  a  heavy  gale 
from  the  north-*west,  a  vessel  in  distress,  with  her  sails 
partly  set,  as  she  was  water-logged,  and  the  crew  could  not 
manage  her,  rapidly  approachinj^  the  hariMmr,  and  on  the 
point  of  striking  upon  a  small  island  opposite  to  Rispon. 
The  brew,  perceiving  that  destruction  would  be  inevitable, 
if  they  remained  in  the  vessel,  betook  themselves,  just  befcNre 
she  struck,  to  their  boat,  altogether  nine  in  number.  The 
captain  stood  at  the  stem,  holding  a  cask  of  oil,  which  he 
sprinkled  on  the  waves  to  allay  their  fiiry*.  The  vessel 
was  instantly  shivered  to  fragments,  and  the  boat,  contrary 
to  Uie  expectation  of  all  on  snore,  who  expected  its  momen- 
tary disappearance,  arrived  safely.  Mr.  Anderson  received 
most  hospitably  the  crew,  who  psoved  to  be  Swedes. 

LORD  BEATS  FORSn;  GATB  OF  8H0;  DIVBNES8;  LOCHB 
nCGHARD  AZa>  LAZFOBD;  SOOimiS  j  VUsE  OF  XiJNDA. 

Aa  the  length  of  this  d%f%  walk  was  litHo  less  than  forty 
miles,  across  an  exceedingly  romsh  tiael  of  country,  as 
those  well  know  who  have  traversea  it,  it  was  aeeessaiy  to 
start  at  day-break,  to  avoid  being  benighted  in  a  dieerkaa 
and  honseless  wilderness. 

The  coaat,  alons  which  we  walked,  is  verv  rough,  hut  not 
lofty.  Wo  passed  two  viOa^  inhabited  by  fishennoDt 
colonized  by  people  firom  the  interior.  Saeh  cottage  had  its 
plot  of  ground,  on  which  vegetables  were  raised.  One  9/f 
these  vilTagee  was  situated  in  much  better  soil  than  the 
other.  In  consideration  of  the  difference,  the  tenanta  of 
the  one  pay  each  £3.  rent  per  annum ;  the  inhalntanta  of 
the  other  were  allowed  their  pocseeaions  rentrftoo  during 
the  first  seven  years;  and  are  now  ptying  SOs.  vent  They 
have  good  reason  to  rejoieo  in  their  change  of  situation. 
Their  wa^  amount  to  two  shillingt  per  dav;  and  their 
food  oonsiats  of  fish^  potatoes,  agp*  nilk,  and  some  meat 
So  inade<|nato  is  tl^  portion  of  Mollaod  to  siip|dy  its  own 
consumption  of  meal,  that  Lord  Reay  imports  anmially  to 
the  value  oC  £1000.,  which  bo  seUs  to  the  people  upon 
his  estate,  at  the  original  cost 

Near  the  ecast,  a  mountain-tonent  deseonding  to  the 
sea,  tamUeaintoadeepholcandporsues  its  course  through 
a  aobCerranean  passage,  a  hundred  yards  in  length,  into  a 
laige  ebaam  called  the  Cave  of  Smo^  endosed  by  prscipitons 
rocks,  fofming  a  small  cove  which  embays  the  sea.  The 
bed  of  the  torrent  must  be  reached  bj  acnunUinguptfae  rock 
side,  and  entering  threogh  a  holo  in  the  aide  of  the  cave. 
Sir  Walter  Seott,  as  the  people  relate,  peiibrmed  this  Ibat 
notwithstanding  his  hnnenesa,  and  explmd  the  dark  recees, 
a  fit  retreat  for  a  Balfour,  or  Dirk  Hatteraiclu 

Tlie  minister  of  Diurness  and  his  lady  waited  breakfast 
at  the  Manse,  and  expressed  great  surprise  at  my  refusing 
to  join  them  in  the  previous  dram.    The  population  of  this 

*  I  have  been  told  by  a  captain  of  an  East  India  Company's 
vessel,  that,  when  sailing  with  whale-ships,  he  has  observed  the  sea 
in  their  wake  perfecUy  smooth  ;  whilst  ia  that  of  the  other  ships  in 
their  company  it  was  much  agitated. 


parish  had  been  diminished  by  sheep-farming;  and  the  do* 
struction  of  the  middle  class  of  tenants  was  the  evil  com- 
plained oil  The  minister  s  account  of  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious state  of  his  parish,  the  accurac^r  of  which  may  be 
fully  concluded  from  his  known  attention  to  his  pastoral 
duties,  affreedwith  that  which  Ur.  Mackenzie  baa  given 
me  of  Tongue.  He  stated  that  every  &mily  in  hia 
parish  assembled  dail^  for  the  purpose  of  prayer:  his 
knowledge  of  the  neighbouring  pansh  of  Edderachillis 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  practice  was  equally  general 
there;  as,  indeed,  it  was  throughout  this  part  of  the 
country.  Sailing  and  fishing  on  Sunday  were  unknown. 
The  minister  acknowledged  with  eretitude  the  liberality 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  oociety,  in  consequence 
of  an  application  which  he  had  made  for  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  grounded  on  the  liability  of  the  dangerous 
coasts  of  his  parish  (including  Cape  Wrath,)  to  ship- 
wrecks, and  the  opportunity  afforded  of  thus  supplying 
destitute  mariners  with  the  Word  of  God.  He  had  twice 
provided  foreign  crews,  unfortunately  cast  upon  his  shores, 
with  copies  of  the  Scriptures, — that  of  the  Swedish  vessel 
wrecked  in  Loch  Eribol,  and  that  of  a  Danish  vessel  which 
was  stranded  in  a  storm,  near  the  Manse.  He  received  all 
on  board  of  the  latter,  at  his  house,  but  could  not  make 
himself  understood  by  them :  at  length,  discovering  their 
nation,  he  placed  in  their  hands  a  copy  of  the  Danish  Bible, 
and  observed  surprise  and  delight  gleaming  firom  their  sor* 
rowful  countenances,  at  the  sight  of  their  native  character, 
and  gratitude  on  thdr  lips  for  the  sacred  boon. 

The  Manse  and  Hamlet  of  Diurness  are  situated  near  a 
bay,  forming  part  of  the  Kyle  of  Diurness,  a  long  and 
narrow  arm  of  toe  sea,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  become, 
owing  to  the  receding  of  the  waters,  a  mere  sand-drift. 
The  sheep-farms  in  i&  neighbourhood  are  large. 

From  Diurness  we  proceeded  to  the  head  of  Loeh  Inchard, 
"-sixteen  miles,— soon  reaching  a  gradual  and  tedious 
ascent  of  a  bo^gy  pass  between  two  high  ridses.  The 
eastern,  which  is  steep  and  bare,  is  the  most  northern  point 
in  that  long  range  of  mountains,  seen  from  the  Minsh,  and 
though  not  of  the  conical  and  picturesque  form,  which  dis- 
tinguishes many  of  the  others,  is  remarlutble  for  its  height; 
extent,  and  wintery  bleakness.  This  district  aboimds  in 
deer.  A  well-known  cave  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
stalkers,  who  bring  their  bedding  and  provisions,  and  spend 
days  in  chasing  their  prey  over  the  a(](|oining  ridgee«  The 
country  is  very  dreary. 

Passins  the  head  of  Loch  Inchard,  we  teaehed  Ae  sh<H'e 
of  Loch  Laxford, — about  two  milea  fifom  the  head,  to  which 
point  we  scrambled  alons  ledges  of  rock,  and  beds  of  shingle. 
The  harbour  of  this  bay  is  superior  to  that  of  Loch  Inchard : 
its  coasts  are  loftier,  and  it  ia  embraced  by  a  grand  semi- 
eireular  range  of  mountains,  of  which  the  high  ridges  to 
north-east,  and  the  sugar-loaf  peak  of  the  Stack  to  south- 
ward, form  the  principal  features.  We  reached  the  bank  of 
the  river  which  rolls  into  Loch  Laxford,«— a  biead  and 
rapid  torrent;  and  fi>ttnd  some  trouble  in  inding  ilp  aa  it 
was  1^  deep,  and  the  bottom,  being  eoffeied  inth  verv 
slippery  sea-weed,  rendered  the  tooling  unsaft^  whilst  a  mi 
Biffnt  have  been  irreeoveiable.  Howevert  we^  pnmdeo- 
tiauy*  aet  with  no  casualty,  and  aeon  enteeed  the  district 
between  thia  lake  and  Loeh  Sconrie,  wUeh  la  without 
eseeptien  tiie  most  rugged*  and  least  practicable  which  I 
had  seen  in  Scotland.  It  is  broken  into  a  nulHtade  of 
hillay  so  Ifcequent  that  tiie  route  consists  of  a  eonslant  series 
9i  Steep  ascents  and  descents:  the  hdbee  in  the  hollows 
between  the- hills  are  equally  numerani,  and  ihie  ledges 
afforded  by  their  preeipitoua  banka  often  fam  the  only 
pathway.  The  proepect  is  much  cootiaeted  by  the  Inter- 
seeling  ridgea.  The  scenery  ftom  about  ndd^wajr  between 
Lochs  Inchard  and  Laxfiird,  to  about  •  mile  beyond 
Loeh  Luilbid,  displays  eonsiderable  jmndeur.  Fully 
aware  that  no  time  was  to  be  loot,  the  Highlander  carry- 
ing my  bag,  who  had  been  very  dilatoiT  at  first,  and 
required  much  urging,  puehed  nimUy  forward  at  the 
bog-lrot»  breaking  his  silence  only  to  ask  whether  I 
made  a  practice  of  travelling  on  Sunday,  observing  with 
great  energy,  that  a  guinea  would  not  induce  any  man  In 
the  country  to  carry-my  bag  on  that  day.  We  found  very 
comfortable  quarters  at  a  fiirm-house  at  Scourie. 

Next  morning  I  found  the  hostesses  little  boy,  a  hanly 
mountaineer,  about  five  or  six  years  of  age,  diligently 
studying  my  map :  he  was  a  proficient  in  geography,  and 
already  knew  the  name  of  every  mountain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. We  were  joined  at  breakfhst  bv  the  assistant 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Edderachillis,  on  whom  the  whole 
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dnty  devolrei.  He  conflrmeil  ths  itatemenls  wliicb  I 
bmd  already  received,  of  Ihe  umversality  of  tha  practice 
of  family  pnyer«,  and  observed  that  though  the  influence 
«f  stniiften  introduced  by  the  iheep-farmen,  and  cBpe- 

cially  the  habits  of  Sunday-tnvelliiiK  ainoii)tst  those  and 
rtio  English,  had  certainly  proved  prejudicial  to  the 
religiou*  habiti  of  the  people,  the  effect  had  been  par- 
tial. -This  gentleman  convened  on  the  subject  of  the 
Gaelic  language,  of  which  he  is  d  thorough  master,  and 
spoke  of  a  bard  who  died  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  native  of 
Diurness,  who  "  warbled  hia  native  wood-notes  wild," 
amidst  the  savage  scenery  of  the  Uerry-moor  Korest.  His 
poetry,  like  that  of  Bums,  which  it  is  said  to  have  much 
resembled,  was  both  of  the  satirical  and  of  the  lighter  kind. 
Of  Ihe  former,  a  large  collection  has  been  made,  and  will 
probably  be  published*.  Of  the  Utter,  one  was  mentioned 
AS  diiiplaying  much  wit.  The  scene  was  laid  in  a  dark  and 
rugged  heath,  on  the  conBnea  of  Ben  Hope;  and  the  sub- 
iect  was  the  mutual  complaints  of  husbands  and  wives, 
wlnse  quarrels  afforded  Ihe  poet  fine  scope  fur  his  talent; 
and   the  arbiter  was  a  god,  placed  on  the  Eummit  of  the 


The  village  of  Scourie  consists  of  three  or  four  good 
bouses,  and  several  huts  inhabited  by  the  people  removed 
from  the  interior.  I  took  -a  boat  in  the  covo  of  Scourie  to 
visit  the  neighbouring  Isle  of  Handa.  Its  western  coast 
exhibits  much  grandeur,  consisting  of  a  range  of  high 
black  rock*,  perforated  by  deep  caverns,  and  broken  into  in- 
tulaled  IVagments,  picturesque  in  their  forms  and  grouping. 
The  highest  point  of  the  island  affords,  perhaps,  the  best 
station  off  this  coast  for  surveying  the  magniScent  ram- 
part of  mountains  which  the  western  coast  of  Sutherland 
opposes  to  the  swell  of  the  Atlantic.  The  outwork  on 
the  edge  of  tbe  sea,  though  not  lolly,  is  very  rugged 
mnd  precipitous;  and  its  continued  line  to  southward  is 
broken  by  x  numerous  cluster  of  islands,  beyond  which 
'  I'her  have  liiie*  btta  published  ;  the  poet's  name  wu  Itobcrl 
Hackar.— Sea  Qusriarly  Itaiiw.  No.  Iiiiii.  Art.  2. 


the  promontory  of  Rhu  Stoir  stretches  far  to  westward. 
lliia  headland  is  diatinguisbed  by  a  needle-rock,  shand 
like  an  obelisk,  lomewbat  detached  &om  it  'The  nA%, 
which  guard  the  entrance  of  Loch  Laxfind,  imput- 1 
bolder  character  to  the  coast  to  northward ;  and  the 
bleak  and  lofty  heights  rising  beyond  them,  and  tbe 
sugar-loaf  hill  of  Assynt  to  soutbward,  and  several  othtf 
intermediate  peaks,  form  a  continued,  hut  irregular  cbsin, 
extending  at  least  seventy  miles  in  length,  towering  above 
a  wilderness  of  subordinate  ridges,  piled  on  one  another  in 
chaotic  confusion.  Partial  gleams  illuminated  the  ton  of 
the  nearer  ridgoa,  heightening  by  contrast  the  dark  gloom 
cast  over  the  higher  and  more  distant  by  a  canopy  of  bliek 
clouds,  which  reposed  in  stillness  on  their  summits  without 
obscuring  tlieir  picturesque  outUne. 

The  rocks  of  Handa  are  frequented  by  vast  muliitudn 
of  sea-fowl  during  the  season.  A  shepherd  inhabitinjr  tbe 
only  dwelling  in  the  island,  takes  charge  of  the  few  cattle 
which  it  rears.  A  very  amusmg  circumstance,  incidmtal 
to  intulur  life,  happened  to  this  man  last  Christmas:  b« 
hud  invited  at  that  unfavourable  season,  a  numerous  partT 
of  friends  from  the  adjoitiing  coast  to  the  wedding  of  hit 
daughter,  and  provided  for  their  entertainment  an  ample 
feast, — plenty  of  whisky,  and  a  piper  to  promote  the  geofnl 
merriment.  The  guests  soon  became  loo  busy  to  mmd  the 
brewing  of  a  storm,  which  at  length  rendered  it  imposiibte 
for  any  boat  to  quit  the  shore.  The  only  accommodalioci 
ui  the  island  were  a  cottage  and  an  out-Louse,  into  »kich 
bridegroom,  bride,  and  guests  crowded  hastily,  and  pasted 
five  tedious  days  and  nights.  Whilst  the  whisky  lasted, 
they  submitted  with  tolerable  resignation  to  their  fate,  but 
when  this  resource  failed,  they  began  to  contemplate,  with 
unmitigated  horror,  the  prospect  of  exbauited  provisions, 
and  received  no  comfort  liom  the  unavailing  exertions  of 
the  poor  piper.  Had  the  storm  luted  much  longer,  tbe 
marriage-feast  might  have  had  ■  tragic  doae. 

P.  8.Q.R. 
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[NOTEMBIR  7, 


THE  GREEK  ISLANDS.  No.  II. 
PATMOS,  OR  PATINO. 
Pathos  is  a  small  island  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor :  it  is  nearly  in 
the  same  latitude  with  the  mouth  of  the  river  Meander, 
on  that  coast,  and  is  about  forty  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Island  of  Samos,  and  nearly  sixty  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  that  of  Stanco,  or  Cos,  as  it 
was  anciently  called.  Its  form  is  extremely  irregular, 
consisting,  in  its  whole  circuit,  of  one  succession  of 
capes  and  bays, — the  latter  forming  so  many  different 
ports,  all  admirably  adai)tcd  to  afford  oxtcllent  shelter 
to  vessels.  In  one  place,  the  breadth  of  the  island 
is  reduced  to  less  than  250  yards;  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  it  here  forms  is  all  that  prevents  it 
from  being  separated  into  two  distinct  portions. 

Patmos  affords  one  of  the  few  exceptions  which 
are  to  be  found  to  the  general  beauty  and  fertility  of 
the  islands  of  the  i£gean; — its  natural  advantages 
are,  indeed,  very  few.  The  whole  of  the  island  is 
little  better  than  one  continued  rock,  rising  fre- 
quently into  hills  and  mountains.  Toumefort  cha- 
racterizes it  as  "  bleak,  uncovered,  without  wood,  and 
very  barren."  Its  valleys  are  seldom  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  and  scar  :ely  ever  reward  it  j  almost  the 
only  spot,  indeed,  on  which  it  has  been  attempted,  ii 
a  small  valley  in  the  west,  where  the  richer  inhabit- 
ants have  a  few  gardens.  There  is  a  curious  little 
account  of  the  condition  of  this  island,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  contained  in  a  work 
written  by  a  dignitary  of  Hie  Greek  church — Joseph 
Georgireues,  Archbishop  of  Samos  ;  it  was  translated 
into  English  by  "  one  that  knew  the  author  in  Con- 
stantinople,'* and  published  in  1678,  when  the  arch- 
bishop was  living  in  London.  In  the  book,  which 
Toumefort  was  unable  to  procure  (it  being  so  scarce), 
we  are  told  that  the  island  was  *'  well  stored  with 
vines,  fig-trees,  lemon  and  orange  trees,  and  com 
sufhcient  for  the  inhabitants.**  Toumefort,  who 
visited  Patmos  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
afterwards,  speaks  of  it  as  not  producing  much  wheat 
or  barley  j  and  of  wine,  only  1000  barrels, — the  greater 
part  of  the  supply  of  this  article  necessary  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants  being  procured  from 
Santorin,  which  has  always  been  famous  for  yielding 
it  in  profusion.  He  quotes  a  Greek  writer,  who  was 
one  of  the  slaves  carried  off  by  the  Saracens,  at  the 
capture  of  Sahmiki  or  Thessalonica,  by  Amurelh 
the  Second,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  conveyed 
to  Candia, — as  affirming  that  "  these  unfortunate 
wretches  tarried  six  days  at  Patmos,  and  had  n)t 
water  to  drink."  Toumefort  adds  that  they  might 
have  fared  well,  had  they  been  suffered  to  hunt,  there 
being  an  abundance  of  partridges,  rabbits,  quails, 
turtles,  pigeons,  and  snipes,  in  the  island. 

At  the  present  day,  Patmos  is  dependent  for  pro- 
visions upon  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Anatolia, 
and  for  wine  upon  the  island  of  Samos :  almost  every 
article  of  food  is  thus  obliged  to  be  brought  from  a 
considerable  distance, — a  circumstance  that  may 
account  for  the  high  price  at  which  it  is  sold.  **  I 
never  remember,**  says  Mr.  Turner,  "seeing  the 
articles  of  food  so  dear  in  the  Levant  as  they  are  at 
Patmos.  All  the  men  in  Patmos, — as  in  most  islands 
of  the  Levant,  which  are  deprived  of  the  resources  of 
agricultare, — are  seamen.  They  make  frequent  vojrages 
to  the  ports  of  Europe,  and  are  said  to  be,  in  conse- 
quence, more  enli^tened,  and  far  less  superstitioas, 
than  the  generality  of  the  Greeks.  The  women  are 
chiefly  employed  in  making  stockings  from  the  sup- 
plies of  cotton  which  they  derive  from  Anatolia  3  they 
produce  very  durable  articles,  and  demand  a  very 
bigh  price  for  them. 


Tlie  to\VTi  is  built  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  on  a 
high  rocky  mountain,  which  rises  immediately  from 
the  sea,  and  terminates  with  the  famous  convent  or 
monastery  of  St  John,  which  is  represented  in  our 
engraving.  It  contains  about  400  houses,  which,  with 
a  few  more  in  the  Port  la  Scala,  the  chief  harbour 
of  the  island,  are  all  the  habitations  to  be  found  in 
it.  Toumefort  says  that  the  town  was  originally  built 
in  that  part  close  to  the  sea,  but  that  the  corsairs 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  quit  it,  and  retire  up  the 
mountain,  a  farther  distance  from  the  coast.  Georgi- 
reues tells  us  that  there  were  at  one  time  800  "  fair 
houses'*  close  to  the  convent,  inhabited  by  "rich 
merchants  that  traded  into  all  parts.  But  the  many 
revolutions,*'  he  adds,  '*  which  have  happened  since, 
have  eclipsed  the  former  glory  of  the  place;  and 
their  ships  of  merchandize  are  all  dwindled  into 
small  iisher-boatS}  and  the  inhabitants  are  all  ex- 
tremely poor."  The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  and 
for  the  most  part  well  constructed :  it  being  strange, 
as  Toumefort  remarks,  that,  "  in  so  poor  a  country, 
the  houses  are  better  built  than  in  the  islands  where 
there  is  more  trade."  As  the  town  is  built  partly  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  partly  on  its  de- 
clivity, some  of  the  streets  are  remarkably  steep  asd 
difficult  of  ascent ;  they  are  also  ill-paved,  and  ex- 
tremely narrow,  few  being  more  than  eight  feet  in 
width.  The  view  of  the  bland  from  the  highest 
point  is  said  to  be  very  curious.  "  The  eye  looks 
down,"  aays  Mr.  Turner,  "  on  nothing  but  mountains 
below  it ;  and  the  excessive  narrowness  of  the  island, 
with  the  curious  form  of  its  coast,  have  an  extraordi- 
nary appearance." 

The  convent,  or  monastery,  of  which  it  is  justly 
remarked,  that  it  would  at  first  sight  be  taken  for  a 
citadel,  is  a  solid  substantial  building,  consisting  of 
several  irregular  towers.  Its  origin  is  referred  to  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Alexius  Commcnus  ;  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  St.  Christodoulos,  who  was 
previously  an  abbot  in  Asia  Minor,  with  jurisdiction 
'*  over  some  monasteries  near  a  great  lake,  abont  a 
day*s  journey  and  a  half  from  Ephesus."  In  conse- 
quence of  the  molestations  of  the  Turks,  whose 
power  was  rapidly  increasing  In  that  quarter,  he  ob- 
tained, about  the  year  1 100,  a  grant  from  the  emperor 
of  the  whole  of  Patmos,  and  the  uninhabited  islands 
near  it,  with  permission  to  build  a  monastery  there. 
Having  transported  his  family  and  wealth  thither,  be 
proceeded  to  erect  an  edifice  near  one  of  the  ports ; 
"  but  not  liking  the  place,"  to  use  the  words  of  Georgi- 
reues, "  and,  as  the  tradition  goes,  being  warned  by  a 
vision  and  a  voice  from  heaven,  he  quitted  that  mo- 
nastery, and  built  another  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
island,  and  fortified  it  with  a  strong  castle,  environed 
with  high  and  strong  •  walls  \  and  there  he  built  a 
church."  This  church  is  small,  but  neat ;  the  floor  is 
of  mosaic,  and  over  the  altar  are  three  pictures,  of  a 
very  inferior  kind,  representing  our  Savionr,  the 
Virgin,  and  St  John  the  Evangelist.  They  were 
given  to  the  monastery,  according  to  what  the  monks 
told  Mr.  Tnmer,  by  Peter  the  Great.  ''  The  sexton 
maile  us  pay  a  crown,"  says  Toumefort,  **  for  shov- 
ing us  the  body  of  St.  Christodoulos :  they  believe 
that  it  was  at  this  saint*s  persuasion  the  empen»r 
caused  the  house  to  be  built.  The  good  father,  for 
t*other  crown,  would  fain  have  drawn  out  the  shrine, 
to  let  us  see  they  had  the  whole  body ;  but  we  had 
enough  of  his  head  and  foce." 

The  yearly  revenues  of  this  monasteiy  mmoiinted, 
at  one  time,  to  13,000  dollart:  tliey  were  aimch 
reduced  in  the  days  of  the  Archbishop  Gcoigiiws, 
and  are,  of  course*  still  mora  so  bqiw.  Tbci*  k  a 
library  attached  to  the  institution^  containing  a  great 
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many  maniiscript  and  printed  books^  which  have 
been  repeatedly  examined  by  French  and  English 
travellers.  The  manuscripts  are  almost  wholly  of  a 
theological  character,— -copies  of  the  Gospel,  of  the 
Fathers,  &c.,  all  in  Greek.  The  printed  books  contain 
some  good  works;  but  none,  except  those  written  in 
Greek,  are  of  any  nse  to  the  monks,  who  seldom 
Tmderstand  any  but  their  own  language. 

Patmos  is  wholly  devoid  of  historical  importance 
in  an  ordinary  point  of  view ;  but  this  deficiency  is 
amply  compensated    by  the    deep    interest  which 
attaches  to  it  in  the  Christian  mind  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  life  of  St.  John,  the  last  of  the 
Apostles,  or,  as  he  was   emphatically  called,  "  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."     In  the  persecution  of 
Domitian,  which  began  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  95, 
that  holy  evangelist  was  banished  to  Patmos ;  and 
we  have  his  own  testimony,  that,  during  his  residence 
In  that  island,  he  wrote  his  Apocalypse,  or  Book  of 
Revelations.     "  I  John,'*  he  says  in  his  first  chapter, 
addressing  the  Seven  Churches  which  were  in  Asia, 
"  who  also  am  your  brother  and  companion  in  tribu- 
lation, and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus 
Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.*' 
It  was  probably  during  his  abode  there,  too,  as  is 
observed  by  the  Rev.  S.  Hinds  in  the  Encylopadia  Me- 
tropolitana,  that  he  wrote   his  Epistles.     Upon  the 
death  of  Domitian,  and  the  annulling  of  his  acts  by 
the  Roman  senate,  his  successor,  Nerva,  recalled  all 
whom  he  had  banished;  and  our  Apostle  was  restored 
m  the  beginning  of  the  year  97  to  his  residence  at 
Ephesus,  where  he  continued   undisturbed  till  the 
day  of  his  death.     His  exile  and  residence  in  Patmos 
lasted  only  eighteen  months,  though  the  term  has 
been  extended  by  some  to  five  and  even  fifteen  years. 
Two  early  writers  affirm  that  he  was  sent  to  Patmos 
to  work  in  certain  mines  then  supposed  to  be  exist- 
ing.    It  was  either  during  the  period  of  his  banish- 
ment, or  after  his  recall,  again  to  use  the  words  of 
the  authority  above  quoted,  that  he  composed  his 
Gospel.     **  The  tradition  of  this  island,*'  says  Arch- 
bishop Georgireues,  **  is  very  positive,  that  he  writ 
his  Gospel  here  likewise,  and  that,  upon  the  request 
of  the  islanders,  who,  at  his  departure,  after  seven 
years'  abode  in  the  island,  did  importune  him  to 
leave  them  in  writing  what  they  ought  to  believe : 
whereupon  he  staid  eight  days  longer,  to  dictate  the 
Gospel  to  his  disciples,  who  writ  it.    They  add  more, 
that,  as  he  was  beginning  the  work,  there  happened  a 
great  thunder-storm    and    earthquake,    whereupon, 
looking  up  to  heaven  he  spake  these  words, — In  the 
beginning  was  the  word.     Besides,  it  is  a  most  con- 
firmed tradition,  that  the  cavern  which  now  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Grotto,   was  made  by  the 
rapture  of  the  earth  in  that  earthquake." 

The  "  Holy  Grotto"  here  mentioned,  or  "  the 
Grotto  of  the  Apocal3rpse,"  as  it  is  also  called,  is 
marked  out  by  another  tradition  as  the  place  in 
which  St.  John  wrote  his  Revelation, — a  circumstance 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  ''  confirmed  tradition'* 
above  mentioned,  relative  to  the  formation  of  the 
cavern  at  the  very  time  of  his  departure.  It  is  a 
natural  cavern,  situate  about  midway  between  the 
town  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  the  Tort  La 
Scala  at  its  foot.  It  extends  in  the  rock  to  the  depth 
of  about  twenty  feet,  having  a  breadth  of  about 
thirty- six,  and  a  height  varying  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet.  "  IxL  and  around  it,"  says  Mr.  Turner,  "  the 
Greeks  have  dressed  up  one  of  their  tawdry  churches ; 
and  on  the  same  site  is  a  small  school  attached  to  the 
church,  in  which  a  few  children  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  Hellenick;  this  lis  a  very  good  institution. 


and  had  good  books,  and  Romaic  maps  printed  in 
Vienna,  abounding  more  in  ornaments  than  in  accu- 
racy." As  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  superstitions  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks 
concerning  this  grotto :  Georgireues  tells  us  that  the 
inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  paid  great  devotion 
to  it;  and  they  talk  here,  he  adds,  of  a  fig-tree  whose 
figs  have  naturally  the  characters  of  the  word  Apoca- 
lypsis, — ^in  Greek,  of  course.  Toumefort  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Superior  with  some  pieces  of  the  rock, 
and  assm'ed  that  they  had  the  virtue  to  expel  evil 
spirits,  and  cure  divers  and  sundry  diseases.  *'  In 
return,"  says  the  Frenchman,  "  I  gave  him  some 
pihila  febrifuge  (fever  pills),  which  he  had  no  little 
occasion  for,  to  expel  an  ague  that  had  hung  upon 
him  some  months." 

Patmos  used  to  be  a  famous  resort  of  pirates.  Dr. 
Clarke,  after  describing  with  enthusiasm  the  splendid 
scene  which  he  witnessed  in  passing  by  Patmos,  with 
feelings  naturally  excited  by  aU  the  circumstances  of 
local  solemnity,  and  *'  the  evening  sun,  behind  the 
towering  cliffs  of  Patmos,  gilding  the  battlements  of 
the  Monastery  of  the  Apocalypse  with  its  parting 
rays— the  consecrated  island,  surrounded  by  inex- 
pressible brightness,  seeming  to  float  upon  an  abyss 
of  fire,"  while  the  moon  in  milder  splendour  was 
rising  full  over  the  opposite  expanse, — ^proceeds  then 
to  remark  *'  how  very  different  were  the  reflections 
caused  upon  leaving  the  deck  by  observing  a  sailor 
with  a  lighted  match  in  his  hand,  and  our  captain 
busied  in  appointing  an  extraordinary  watch  for  the 
night,  as  a  precaution  against  the  pirates  who  swarm 
in  these  seas.  These  wretches,  dastardly  as  well  as 
cruel,  the  instant  they  board  a  vessel,  put  every  indi* 
vidual  of  the  crew  to  death.  They  lurk  about  the 
isle  of  Foumi  (to  the  north  of  Patmos,)  in  great 
numbers ;  taking  possession  of  bays  and  creeks  the 
least  frequented  by  other  mariners.  After  they  have 
plundered  a  ship,  they  bore  a  hole  through  her  bottom, 
sink  her,  and  take  to  their  boats  again."  G^rgireues 
complains  bitterly  of  the  pirates,  "  as  well  Christian 
as  Mohammedan,"  that  often  in  his  time  pillaged  the 
poor  people,  who  had  no  other  remedy  but  patience, 
and  "  sometimes  the  pleasure,"  he  maliciously  adds, 
''  of  seeing  them  perish  at  sea  that  had  been  so  in- 
jurious to  a  shore."  The  Patmosians  used  to  complain 
more  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Christian  pirates  than  of 
the  Turks ;  and  though  the  islanders  had  procured 
charters  and  patents  from  the  Pope,  from  the  King 
of  France,  from  the  state  of  Venice,  from  the  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  and  from  the  Grand  Master  of  Malta,  to 
secure  them  from  the  injuries  of  Christian  corsairs, 
''  it  was  so  far  from  prevmling  upon  them  to  withhold 
their  hands  from  rapine,  that  it  did.  but  prov<^e  them 
to  more  fierceness."  The  knights  of  Malta  used  to 
be  among  the  worst  of  these  robbers.  Mr.  Turner 
saw  in  the  library  of  the  Monastery,  three  bulls  from 
Pope  Ghregory  the  Thirteenth,  Urbfui  the  Eighth,  and 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth,  issued  to  protect  the 
island  f^m  their  incursions. 

The  island  of  Patmos  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Turkey,  and  is  one  of  the  ntmiber  that  are  considered 
to  belong  to  the  Capitan  Pacha :  the  revenue  which 
it  yields  is  paid  to  him, — ^the  greater  part  being  fur- 
nished by  the  Monastery, 

Tr x  BtasoB  in  which  ths  6x>sreiss  of  kindasss  and  friead- 
thip  is  most  preeioas,  is  when  il  Is  most  warned;  sad 
when  is  it  mosi  wanted  but  in  tha  how  of  danger,  distrass, 

Sersecution,  and  desertion  ?  Let  not  selfiih  considerations 
etaeh  us  from  those  whose  virtues  merit  our  reaard,  and 
whose  necessities  require  our  interposition;  put  when 
others  have  forsaken  them,  let  us  show  oar  disincerestad 
affection  by  mora  peiesmruig  attaehpasBt*  aad  more  ex- 
emplary attentions. — ^Bishop  Maiitt. 
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HALLEY'S  COMET. 
There  is  sometbing  very  remarkable  in  our  familiar 
association  of  the  names  of  individual  astronomers 
\iritb  some  of  tbose  heavenly  bodies  which  are  the 
works  of  one  great  Creator^  who  callcth  them  all  by 
their  names.  When  we  speak,  for  instance,  of  Hal- 
ley's  Comet,  our  minds  arc  called  to  contemplate  a 
double  wonder : — the  luminous  body  which  traverses 
vast  tracts  of  space  at  regular  intervals  and  under 
the  direction  of  certain  laws,  and  the  intellect  of  man, 
which  has  calculated  those  intervals  and  gained  some 
acquaintance  with  those  laws.  We  have  thus  before 
us  an  astonishing  exhibition  of  the  Creator's  power  at 
once  in  the  material  and  in  the  intellectual  world  -,  and, 
if  we  duly  consider  them,  the  latter  wonder  may  well 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  greater  of  the  two.  Surely 
we  are  at  once  short-sighted  and  unthankful,  if,  while 
we  admire  the  works  Oi'  God  in  the  heavens  above  us, 
we  fail  to  observe,  as  an  operation  of  the  same 
omnipotence  and  skill,  the  human  minds  which  are 
around  us  and  within  us. 

Some  account  of  comets  in  general  has  already 
been  given  in  this  work  * :  our  present  design  is  to 
furnish  such  particulars  as  may  be  generally  interest- 
ing with  respect  to  the  one  which  has  lately  become 
visible,  agreeably  to  the  predicticins  of  astronomers. 

This  comet  receives  its  name  from  Ilalley,  an 
English  astronomer,  contemporary  with  Newton,  who 
first  ascertained  the  period  of  its  revolution,  and  pre- 
dicted its  return  in  the  year  1759.  Little  or  nothing 
was  known  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  comets 
nntil  within  the  last  two  centuries :  the  reports  which 
have  been  handed  down  by  chroniclers  and  historians 
concerning  their  appearance  at  diflferent  times  are 
often  exaggerated,  or  otherwise  incorrect,  and  can 
never  be  relied  on ;  and,  therefore,  the  early  history 
of  the  comet  under  consideration  is  very  obscure, 
and,  in  fact,  cannot  be  said  to  be  known.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  is  the  comet  which  appeared  n.c.  130, 
a  year  rendered  remarkable  in  history  by  the  birth 
of  Mithridates  3  that  another  of  its  periodical  returns 
took  place  a.d.  550,  the  year  in  which  Rome  was 
taken  by  Totila  -,  and  that  it  is  the  same  which  ap- 
peared A.D.  1305,  and  is  described  as  having  been  of 
terrific  magnitude,  and  followed  by  a  severe  plague. 
These  returns  of  the  remarkable  visiter  are,  however, 
only  the  subject  of  conjecture. 
•  The  first  return  which  is  clearly  ascertained  and 
verified,  took  place  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1456-, 
and  it  appeared  afterwards,  at  intervals  of  about 
seventy-five  or  seventy-six  years,  a.d.  1531,  1607, 
1682,  and  1759.  It  may  be  interesting  to  have 
some  few  particulars  of  its  history,  connected  with 
these  several  appearances. 

:<  In  the  year  1456,  the  comet  appears  to  have  been 
of  a  size  unusually  large ;  and  its  tail  is  reported, 
whether  truly  or  not,  to  have  extended  over  a  third- 
part  of  the  visible  hemisphere.  At  this  time,  the 
Mohammedan  power  had  been  exceedingly  powerful, 
and  had  filled  Europe  with  alarm :  the  comet,  as 
usual,  was  supposed  to  be  ominous  of  evil;  and  it  is 
■aid,  that  the  Pope  (Calixtus  the  Third,)  solemnly 
exorcised  both  the  comet  and  the  Turks.  Surely, 
when  we  read  of  such  fpohsh  mummeries  as  this,  we 
ought  to  feel  grateful  in  the  reflection  that  the  pre- 
sent return  of  the  same  heavenly  body  finds  the 
light  of  science  almost  univerally  diffused,  and  the 
still  better  light  of  the  Reformed  Religion  spread  over 
a  large  portion  of  Europe.  And  well  may  Englishmen, 
especially,  be  thankful  that  their  country  is  provided 
irith  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  whose  office  it  is  to 
hold  forth  the  pure  word  of  life,  and  who,  at  the 
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same  time,  are  among  the  foremost  in  supporting  the 
cause  of  true  philosophy  and  science. 

In  1531,  the  comet  was  observed  by  Peter  Apian, 
an  astronomer  of  Ingoldstadt,  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  his  theory  respecting  the  direction  of  the 
tails,  or  trains,  of  these  remarkable  bodies :  and  the 
observation  which  he  had  made  was  hereby  fdlif 
estabhshed,  that  the  direction  of  the  tail  is  (nearly) 
in  a  prolongation  of  the  line  from  the  snn  to  the 
comet  3  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  tail  issues  from 
the  comet  in  a  line  almost  directly  opposite  to  the  sun. 

In  1607,  its  apparent  magnitude  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  great  as  on  former  occasions ;  and  its 
light,  at  the  same  time,  was  less  brilliant.  It  wv 
observed  by  the  astronomers  Kepler  and  Longo- 
montanus. 

The  return  of  the  comet  in  1 682,  although  we  do 
not  hear  of  anything  remarkable  in  its  appearance, 
was  rendered  highly  important  by  the  observatioos 
of  astronomers.  It  was  observed,  in  England,  by 
Halley;  and,  six  years  afterwards.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
in  his  Principia,  announced  his  discovery  that  comets 
move  in  elliptical  orbits  round  the  sun  ;  inviting,  at 
the  same  time,  the  astronomers  of  his  day  to  ascer- 
tain the  i)eriodical  return  of  some  of  those  which 
had  already  been  observed.  This  task  was  accom- 
plished by  Halley,  who  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  identity  of  the  comet  of  1531,  1607,  and  \6&2, 
and  pronounced,  although  with  some  hesitation,  itf 
return  at  the  end  of  the  year  1758,  or  the  beginniof; 
of  1759.  This  prediction,  it  may  be  observed,  was 
the  result  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation. 

The  return  of  the  comet  in  1759,  thus  foretold, 
was  expected  with  great  eagerness  by  astronomers; 
and  its  appearance  was  a  signal  proof  of  the  advance 
and  triumphs  of  science.  It  was  first  seen,  as  was 
afterwards  known,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1758; 
but  its  appearance  was  not  announced  until  the  2l8t 
of  January  in  the  following  year.  Towards  the 
middle  of  February,  it  plunged  into  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  whence  it  emerged  about  the  end  of  March; 
and  it  was  visible,  at  different  times,  until  the  end  of 
June.  According  to  most  accounts,  the  comet,  oa 
this  occasion,  was  not  attended  by  any  visible  tail  or 
train.  It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary  to  conclude  that  it 
was  without  a  train  ;  but  the  circumstance  that  none 
was  seen  is  extraordinary,  and  distinguishes  thb 
appearance  from  all  others  which  are  recorded  of  the 
same  body.  At  its  present  return,  it  has  displayed 
a  train  of  great  length  and  brilliancy. 

Since  the  time  of  Halley,  astronomical  obser- 
vations and  calculations  have  become  more  exact, 
and  great  progress,  in  various  ways,  has  been  made 
in  the  science.  The  present  return  of  the  comet, 
accordingly,  has  been  fixed  with  greater  confidence, 
and  with  more  precision ;  but  astronomers  still  find 
it  impossible  to  predict  the  time  of  its  perihelion,  or 
nearest  approach  to  the  sun,  with  complete  exactness. 
One  chief  reason  of  this  is,  that  comets,  in  a  still 
greater  degree  than  planets,  are  subject  to  pertur- 
bations in  their  course,  from  the  action  of  the  other 
heavenly  bodies  near  which  they  pass;  that  is  tn 
say,  that  they  move  with  greater  or  less  rapidity, 
according  as  they  approach  more  or  less  near  to  larger 
bodies  in  their  course.  "  The  great  number  of  small 
quantities,**  says  M.  de  Pontecoulant,  in  his  treatise 
on  this  comet  ^,  "  which  are  necessarOy  neglected  in 
calculation ;  the  uncertainty  which  still  exists  res- 
pecting the  size  of  some  of  the  planets,  particulariy 

*  Notice  sur  la  Comete  de  Hallei/t  et  urn  Rttaur  t%.  1835,  pv  G. 
de  PoDtecoulaat :  a  work  to  which  wo  mro  indebled  for  loany  p4f* 
ticulais  recorded  in  this  paper.  '^  = 
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Uranas ;  the  resistance  of  a  very  rarefied  medium, 
which  evidently  had  an  influence  on  the  course  of 
the  comet  of  1819,  and  may  have  the  effect  of  alter- 
ing, more  or  less,  the  shape  of  a  comet's  orbit,  and, 
consequently,  of  diminishing  the  time  of  its  revo- 
lution. All  Uiese  circumstances  may  concur  in  baffling 
our  expectations,  and  may  either  shorten  or  lengthen 
the  period  assigned  for  the  return  of  the  comet  to 
its  perihelion.** 

However,  the  calculations  such  as  have  been  made, 
verified  as  they  now  are  by  the  actual  return  of  the 
(K)met>  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  great 
and  gratifying  progress  in  the  science  of  astronomy ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  the  expected  comet  will  assist  astrono- 
mers in  adjusting  their  calculations,  and  lead  to  the 
attainment  of  still  greater  accuracy  and  precision. 
The  day  on  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
comet  will  be  at  its  perihelion,  or  the  part  of  its 
orbit  nearest  to  the  sun,  is  the  13th  of  November  -, 
and  it  is  during  the  days  immediately  succeeding, 
that  it  may  be  expected  to  appear  with  its  greatest 

brilliancy. 

There  are  then  many  reasons  why  we  cannot  but 
look  with  great  interest  on  this  illustrious  visiter. 
The  comet  is,  in  itself,  a  beautiful  and  unusual  spec- 
tacle, and  presents  to  our  contemplation  an  astonishing 
effect  of  creative  and  upholding  Power :  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  successful  scientific  prediction,  and 
will  tend  to  shed  still  further  light  on  the  science  of 
astronomy.  There  are  but  very  few  persons  now  alive 
whose  memories  record  its  last  visit  j  and  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  greater  number  of  men  of  the 
present  generation  will  not  witness  its  next.  Before 
this  comet  shall  come  again  towards  the  sun,  our 
spirits  will  have  returned  to  God,  who  gave  them. 

The  periods  of  the  revolutions  of  this  comet  which 
are  clearly  ascertained,  are  as  follows: — the  first, 
seventy-six  years,  two  months ;  the  second,  seventy- 
five  years  j  the  third,  seventy-six  years,  six  months  5 
the  fourth,  or  last,  seventy-six  years,  eight-months. 

Comets  have  been  supposed  to  possess  an  unfavour- 
able influence  on  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  j  but 
this  opinion  has  been  entertained,  as  it  appears, 
without  sufficient  reason.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  sup- 
posed that  these  bodies,  so  far  from  being  noxious  or 
pestilential,  are  of  use  in  supplying  a  portion  of 
wholesome  moisture  to  the  atmosphere;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer,  fr»m  our  general  acquaintance 
with  the  universe,  that,  even  if  we  cannot  ascertain 
precisely  in  what  way  comets  are  of  service,  yet  they 
have  been  formed  for  some  wise  end,  and  accomplish 
some  useful  and  important  purpose  in  their  periodical 
returns  to  the  sun.  There  are  very  many  unknown 
benefits  and  mercies  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good. 

It  has  been  asked.  Is  .it  possible  for  a  comet  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  earth ;  and.  If  such  an  event 
should  occur,  what  would  be  the  consequence  >  To 
which  astronomers  reply,  that,  for  aught  we  know, 
it  is  quite  possible  for  such  a  collision  to  take  place 
in  the  course  of  ages ;  but  that  the  size  of  all  comets 
which  have  been  observed^  is  so  very  small  in  com- 
parison of  that  of  the  earth,  that  the  shock  given  to 
our  planet  would  not  be  very  great,  and  the  damage 
only  be  local.  If,  however,  a  comet  at  all  like  the 
earth  in  magnitude  should  come  into  contact  with  this 
planet,  the  event  would  produce  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  thence  a  vast  dis- 
tarbance  of  our  system.  One  thing,  however,  is  cer- 
tain ;— our  earth  will  remain  in  its  present  position 
as  long  as  it  may  be  the  will  of  God,  the  Almighty 
Cxeator,  that  it  shall  be  there.    )ie  who  hath  said  to 


the  sea,  "  Tlius  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no  funker," 
has  marked  out,  also,  the  path  of  the  comet,  and  the 
movements  of  the  whole  planetary  system.  Besides 
this,  a  Christian  may  add,  "  God  is  our  refuge  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble.  Tlierefore 
will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and 
though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea  J  though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled ; 
though  the  mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof.** 
Ps.  XLvi.  1 — 3.  J.  E.  R. 

THE  FLY  IN  TURNIPS. 

In  the  month  of  August  this  year  many  of  the  turnip- 
crops  in  Kent  were  totally  destroyed  by  a  small 
black  caterpillar,  vulgarly  called  the  Nigger.  This 
county  had  not  been  afflicted  with  such  a  visitation 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  j  at  which  time,  I  have 
been  told,  that  many  enterprising  farmers  had  saved 
such  fields  where  the  injury  had  scarcely  began,  by 
turning  in  hundreds  of  ducks,  with  a  boy  going 
before  them  with  a  long  pole,  brushing  the  caterpillars 
off  the  leaves  of  the  plants ;  and  that  it  was  amusing 
enough  to  witness  the  ducks  waddling  after  their 
courier,  and  devouring  these  insects  with  avidity, 
eyeing  both  sides  of  every  leaf,  lest  they  should  miss 
such  palatable  morsels. 

In  the  middle  of  September  I  still  observed  several 
stragglers,  or  perhaps  larvae  of  a  second  brood. 
Anxious  to  ascertain  the  imago,  or  perfect  insect  into 
which  such  larvse  might  turn,  I  captured  several,  and 
placed  them  in  a  box  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
feeding  them  with  turnip-leaves  fresh  gathered  every 
morning,  with  a  sprinkling  of  mould  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box.  For  the  first  few  days  they  appeared  to 
thrive  -,  but,  from  some  cause  of  which  I  was  ignorant, 
they  gradually  declined  and  died  off. 

These  caterpillars,  or  larvae,  I  found  to  be  of 
different  lengths,  varying  from  five-eights  to  foiur- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  They  appear  to  eat  only  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  turnip-leaf,  leaving  the  fibres,  and 
are  not  often  found  on  Swedes  or  rape. 

The  upper  part  is,  at  first  appearance,  black  -,  but 
upon  a  closer  inspection,  with  a  slight  magnifier,  it 
is  more  of  a  dark  slate-colour  than  absolutely  black. 

Along  the  centre  of  the  back  is  a  black  line  from 
head  to  tail :  on  either  side,  there  is  a  longitudinal 
light  gray  line,  succeeded  by  a  line  of  dark  slate,  the 
under  part  being  also  of  a  light  gray :  the  head  is 
black  and  retractile,  or  capable  of  being  drawn  in, 
with  very  short  pointed  antennae,  scarce  perceptible  to 
the  naked  eye.  It  has  six  short  legs  articulated,  and 
eight  pair  of  light  gray  stumps  tipped  with  black. 


I 


Upon  being  touched  it  forms  a  circle,  joining  its 
head  to  its  tail.  The  skin  is  particularly  fine  and 
transparent,  and  if  punctured,  slate- coloured  matter 
issues  from  the  wound. 

The  colours  of  many  insects  are  so  difficult  to 
describe  with  accuracy,  that  without  adopting  such 
indefinite  words  as  grayish,  blucish,  and  blackish,  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  describe  their  different  tints ;  for  there 
happens  to  be  in  this  very  caterpillar  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe,  a  certain  tint  of  dark  blue 
throughout  that  part  which  I  have  termed  "black 
and  dark  slate,"  and  that  which  I  have  called  "  light 
gray'*  has  a  transparent  homy  appearance. 

Notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of  my  endeavoura 
to  ascertain,  by  personal  observation,  into  what  these 
caterpillars  might  turn,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  caa 
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point  out  the  Ay,  into  which  state  they  sncceed  after 
that  of  the  caterpillar^  having  found  tliis  fly  in  great 
numbers  in  the  turnip-fields,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
stubbles;  and  moreover,  being  strengthened  in  my 
conviction  by  an  observation  made  by  an  old  tumip- 
hoer,  to  an  experienced  fturmer  in  my  neighbourhood. 
This  man  being  employed  to  hoe  a  field  of  turnips  in 
August^  said,  "  It  is  of  no  use  hoeing  these  turnips^ 
for  I  perceive  this  year  a  fly/' — the  identical  fly  I  am 
about  to  describe — *'  which  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
nigger  caterpillar.'* 

This  fly  is,  according  to  the  Linnean  System,  a 
species  of  the  fourth  order,  Neuroptera,  (fi^m  two 
Greek  words,  signifying  a  nerve,  and  a  wing,)  having 
four  wings,  membranaceous,  transparent,  and  naked, 
reticulated  with  veins  or  nerves,  and  the  tail  being 
without  a  sting. 

This  fly  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length; 
head  black  and  small,  with  two  large  eyeSj  whichj 
together  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  head  ;  antenns 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length ;  moniliformes, 
or  like  a  necklace  of  beads :  the  head  is  joined  to  the 
thorax  by  a  long  flexible  and  retractile  neck.  The 
thorax  is  particularly  strong,  and  the  insect  appears, 
as  it  were,  high  shouldered.  Strong  nerves  appear  at 
the  insertion  of  the  wings  -,  the  thorax  is  of  a  dark 
orange-colour,  with  black  spots  at  the  insertion  of  the 
wings.  The  wings  are  four,  transparent,  with  a 
strong  black  nerve  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  superior 
wings.  It  has  six  legs,  of  a  light  orange  colour, — ^the 
tarsus,  or  last  joint  of  the  leg,  has  black  joints,  with 
a  double  unguis,  or  two  short  claws.  The  abdomen 
or  belly  is  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  W.  C. 


ON  THE  ACQUIREMENT  OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 
In  the  endeavour  to  acquire  knowledge,  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  we  do  not  sufifer  ourselves  to  be  bewil- 
dered by  attempting  too  many  things  at  once,  or  by 
neglecting  those  gradations  in  the  scale  of  intellect, 
without  a  due  regard  to  which,  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  the  higher  departments.  We  must  begin 
with  first  principles,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
edifice  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  accjuuintance 
with  elementary  facts,  i 

When  science  and  imagination  first  unfold  their 
treasures  to  an  individual  possessed  of  aptitude  of 
acquirement,  fond  of  knowledge,  and  enthusiastic  in 
his  admiration  of  everything  elegant  and  sublime,  he 
is  like  one  who  enters  a  room  splendidly  illuminated. 
He  is  for  a  while  dazzled  with  the  profusion  of  lights, 
and  the  beautiful  variety  of  colours ;  and  it  is  some 
time  before  he  can  apply  his  mind  to  the  objects 
most  worthy  of  his  attention..  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
case  with  most  persons  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
intellectual  cultivation;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  their 
real  improvement,  that  they  reduce  their  expectations 
and  confine  their  researches  to  sober  limits.  The 
great  secret  of  doing  much,  said  Locke,  is  to  do  one 
thing  at  a  time. 

With  a  view  to  the  moral  influence  of  scientific 
pursuits,  and  to  the  prevention  of  those  evils  which 
they  may  be  liable  to  produce,  we  should  never  allow 
our  love  of  knowledge  to  interfere  with  our  duties, 
whether  they  be  those  which  we  owe  to  the  great 
Author  of  our  being,  or  those  which  arise  from  our 
relations  in  life.  Prudence,  and  a  sense  of  obligation, 
—in  many  instances  necessity, — operates  as  a  suffi- 
cient guard  against  this  evil.  Wherever  the  love  of 
knowledge  is  so  predominant^  as  in  some  cases  it  is 
found  to  be,  and  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  it 
few  and  rare,  there  is  no  slight  duiger  of  with- 


holding from  less'intellflctaal  pnrsnits  that  attention 
which  they  demand— of  curtailiDg  the  time  which 
they  require — of  thus  violating  prudential  and  domes- 
tic interests,— and  even  of  encroaching  npon  seasons 
and  duties  of  still  deeper  solemnity.  The  maxim 
of  Bishop  Saunderson  should  be  inscribed  upon  the 
closet  door  of  every  studanty^-Tb  pray  wtU  it  to 
ghufy  well. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  a  dispositioa  to 
cultivate  science,  independently  of  all  connexion  vith 
religion,  is  widely  and  alarmingly  prevalent.     Bat 
there  should  be  that  practical  recognition  of  religion 
as  a  personal  concern,  and   as  entering  into  the 
education  suited  to  an   immortal  being,   which  its 
nature  so  justly  demands.     There  is  a   spirit  gone 
abroad  among  certain  classes,   which   occasioiially 
vents  itself  in  extravagant  terms,  as   descriptive  d 
that  era  of  light  and  glory  which  the  diffiision  of 
intellect,  by  its  own    agency,  is  expected  to  usher  in 
upon  the  world.     It  is  possible  to  carry  this  notion 
of  the  efficiency  of  knowledge  and  mental  cultivation 
to  an  extent  that  will  prove  not  only  ftdse,  but  also 
in  the  highest  degree  injurious.     There  is  a  danger 
lest  the    young    aspirant    after    distinction    shoold 
forget  that  there  are  other  duties  to  perform  than 
the  mere  improvement  of  his  own  mind,— than  the 
mere  expansion  of  his  own  fieunilties, — and  that  the 
hour  which  he  emplojrs  in  prayer  and  meditation,  lo 
fiEur  from  being  wasted,  as  he  may  sometimes  thfaik, 
is  'the  hour  of  all  others  most  profitably  spent.    Ii 
order,   therefore,   that  science    may   be   religiously, 
morally,  and  socially  beneficial,  the  pursuits  of  know- 
ledge, however  delightful  in  themselves,  must  neier 
interrupt  the  regular  duties   of  life,    and  still  kv 
those  duties  which  man  owes  to  his  Maker.    But 
when  these  claims  have  been  fully,  honestly,  and 
conscientiously  met,  science  may  lawfully  come  is 
for  the  surplus  of  time  which  remains. 

It  is  essential  in  a  well-regulated  mind^  and  a  wdf- 
ordered  frame  of  character,  to  guard  against  a  con- 
temptuous  feeling  with  regard  to  those  who  sic 
necessarily  destitute  of  literary  and  scientific  endow- 
ments. Independently  of  the  testimony  of  obser- 
vation and  experience,  we  have  the  declaration  of 
an  apostle,  that,  at  a  certain  stage,  and,  far  tte 
most  part,  before  habits  of  sound  judgment  and  ma- 
ture reflection  are  formed,  *'  Knowledge  puffeth  op." 
There  is  something  in  the  elevation  of  genius,  and 
in  the  dignity  of  science,  which,  like  the  pride  of 
ancestry,  is  apt  to  swell  the  mind  with  imaginary 
importance.  He  who  has  advanced  towards  thte 
fancied  eminence  is  sometimes  tempted  to  think 
that  he  has  a  right  to  despise  those  who  hare 
been  left  behind  in  ignorance,  or  to  view  with  enry 
and  dissatisfaction  those  who,  perhaps,  with  in- 
ferior intellectual  pretensions^  have  been  able  by  other 
means  to  ascend  to  honour  and  emolument  With- 
out derogating  from  the  excellency  of  mental  endow- 
ments, from  its  superiority  over  external  and  adren- 
titious  appendages  of  the  human  character,  it  can  no 
more  justify  a  contempt  of  comparative  and  unavoid- 
able ignorance  in  others,  than  the  power  of  thegreat, 
or  the  wealth  of  the  affluent,  can  justify  a  simihr 
feeling  towards  those  who  are  debarred  from  foch 
advantages. 

Happily  the  temptation  to  intellectual  and  litertiy 
pride,  the  moment  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  gencTal, 
carries  with  it  its  own  correction.  Let  knowledge  be 
extensively  disseminated^ — ^let  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people  be  elevated  to  the  utmost  of  their  capabilities 
in  the  scale  of  intellect,  and  the  possession  of  a  ^lod^ 
rate  portion  of  literary  taste  and  scientific  informa- 
tion will  cease  to  be  an  object  of  distinctiaii.   Left  it 
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8o  cease^  and  the  danger  of  nndae  self-complacence 
will^  of  necessity,  disappear;  and  the  mass  of  general 
knowledge  thus  acquired,  will  mingle  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense.  Let  there  he  a  movement 
towards  the  higher  regions  of  intellect,  without  any 
attempt  to  disturb  the  economy  of  nature,  and  to  set 
at  nought  the  collective  wisdom  of  ages,  by  capri- 
cious change; — ^every  planet  moving  in  its  appropriate 
orbit,  and  every  luminary  maintaining  its  allotted 
place; — and,  then,  though  occasionally  an  erratic  star 
may  shoot  across  the  hemisphere,  the  whole  system^ 
thus  mentally  illuminated,  will  present  a  scene  of 
moral  beauty  to  the  eye,  resembling  that  girdle  of 
refreshing  light  which  we  sometimes  see  encircling 
the  nocturnal  sky, — ^and  its  peaceful  and  accordant 
play  of  operations  will  convey  a  sound  of  moral  me- 
lody to  the  ear  more  delightfiil  than  the  harmony  of 
the  spheres. 

[Abridged  fh»iii  Daties*  EiiimaU  of  th$  Human  Hfind.] 


FLIGHT  OF  THE  EAGLE  AND 
HER  YOUNG, 

In  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  We  have  a  very  ani- 
mated and  beautiful  allusion  to  the  eagle,  and  her 
method  of  exciting  her  eaglets  to  attempt  their  first 
flight,  in  that  sublime  and  highly  mystic  composition 
called  Moses*  Song;  in  which  Jehovah's  care  of  his 
people,  and  methods  of  instructing  them  how  to  aim 
at  and  attain  heavenly  objects,  are  compared  to  her 
proceedings  upon  that  occasion.  ''As  an  eagle 
stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young, 
spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth 
them  on  her  wings;  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead 
him.**  (Deut.  xxxii.  11, 12.)  The  Hebrew  lawgiver  is 
speaking  of  their  leaving  their  eyrie.  Sir  H.  Davy 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  proceedings  of 
an  eagle,  after  they  had  left  it.  He  thus  describes 
them  : — 

"  I  once  saw  a  very  interesting  sight,  above  one 
of  the  crags  of  Ben  Nevis,  as  I  was  going  on  the 
20th  of  August,  in  the  pursuit  c^  black  o^ame.  Two 
parent  eagles  were  teaching  their  oilspring, — two 
young  birds, — the  manoeuvres  of  flight.  They  began 
by  rising  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  the  eye  of 
the  sun ;  it  was  about  mid-day,  and  bright  for  this 
climate.  They  at  first  made  small  circles,  and  the 
young  birds  imitated  them;  they  paused  on  their 
wings,  waiting  till  they  had  made  their  first  flight, 
and  then  took  a  second  and  larger  gyration,  idways 
rising  towards  the  sun,  and  enlarging  their  circle  of 
flight,  so  as  to  make  a  gradually-extending  spiral. 
The  young  ones  still  slowly  followed,  apparently  fl3ring 
better  as  they  mounted;  and  they  continued  this 
sublime  kind  of  exercise,  always  rising,  till  they 
became  mere  points  in  the  air,  and  the  young  ones 
were  lost,  and  afterwards  their  parents,  to  our  aching 
sight.** 

What  an  instructive  lesson  to  Christian  parents 
does  this  history  read!  How  powerfully  does  it  ex- 
cite them  to  teach  their  children  betimes  to  look 
towards  heaven,  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and 
to  elevate  their  thoughts  thither,  more  and  more,  on 
the  wings  of  faith  and  love;  themselves  all  the  while 
going  before  them,  and  encouragmg  them  by  their 
own  example. 

KiRBY^s  Bridgewater  TriatUeJ] 


Odditibs  and  singularities  oi  behaviour  may  attend  genius ; 
when  they  do»  they  are  its  misfortunes  and  its  Uemishes. 
Ihe  man  of  trua  genius  will  be  ashamed  of  them ;  at  least 
he  will  never  affeet  to  distinguish  himself  by  whimsical 
pecoIiaxfB^t.-^'—TsMPLB. 


THE  LOGAN-ROCK, 

CORNWALL. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  on  the  sotith 
coast  of  England,  is  the  celebratad  stone  near  the 
Land's  End,  called  the  ''  Logan-Rock."  This  stone, 
as  many  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  is  a  huge 
block  of  granite,  so  singularly  poised  on  a  sort  of 
pivot,  that  the  strength  of  one  man,  if  properly 
exerted,  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  slight  rocking  mo- 
Hon,  or  to  log  it  to  and  fro,  whence,  no  doubt,  its 
name  has  been  derived. 

The  Logan-rock  is  situated  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  Penzance,  and  nearly  five  from  the  Land's 
End.  At  this  spot,  called  Castle  Treryn,  from  the 
ruins  of  one  of  those  ancient  fortifications,  so  com- 
mon in  this  part  of  Cornwall,  several  huge  piles  of 
granite  rocks  project  into  the  sea,  forming  a  bold 
and  lofty  promontory,  around  which  the  ocean  rushes 
with  a  tremendous  and  incessant  roar. 

On  one  of  these  piles  the  Logan-rock  is  situated. 
It  is  a  large  block  of  coarse  granite,  of  a  somewhat 
regular  form,  resting  on  the  small  fiat  top  of  the  pile 
of  roeks  forming  its  base;  and  the  actual  point  of 
contact  is  extremely  smidl,  to  balance  so  large  a 
mass.  From  this  point,  however,  coinciding  very 
nicely  with  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  stone  is  as  firmly 
and  effectually  supported  as  if  it  rested  on  a  much 
larger  surface. 

It  is  this  circumstance  ^hich  occasions  the  curious 
property  from  which  the  stone  derives  its  celebrity. 
If  a  man  apply  his  back  or  shoulder  to  the  end  of 
the  block,  he  is  able,  after  several  successive  efforts, 
to  produce  a  sensible  rocking  motion  in  it,  not- 
withstanding its  immense  weight,  which  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  sixty  to  ninety  tons 
though  we  should  suppose  the  former  number  to  bs 
nearest  the  truth.  The  stone,  however,  from  its 
great  weight,  and  peculiar  form,  still  rests  firmly,  and 
no  exertion  which  could  be  readily  applied,  would 
produce  any  greater  degree  of  motion,  or  much  less 
remove  it  from  its  place. 

>  It  was  this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  which  gave  rise 
to  an  idea  among  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  who 
still  look  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  (probably  not 
unmixed  with  superstition)  on  this  singular  object, 
that  although  one  man*s  strength  could  rock  the 
stone,  yet  no  power  whatever  was  able  to  remove  or 
displace  it. 

This  popular  idea  gave  rise,  some  years  ago,  to  a 
curious  incident,  with  which  many  of  omr  readers  are 
probably  acquainted.  A  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
stationed  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  probably  tired 
with  the  monotony  and  inactivity  of  his  employment, 
determined  on  the  exploit  of  putting  this  popular 
superstition  to  the  test  of  experiment.  He  accord- 
ingly proceeded  with  his  men  to  the  spot;  and,  on 
applying  the  strength  of  a  party  of  stout  English 
sailors,  the  Logan-rock  soon  gave  evidence  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  superstition  with  which  it  was  regarded, 
and  which,  like  all  mere  superstitions,  was  imme- 
diately dispelled  on  being  put  to  the  test.  The  Logan- 
rock  was  thus  removed,  though  to  only  a  trifling 
distance,  from  the  spot  where  it  had  probably  rested 
ever  since  the  Creation^  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
being  altered,  its  rocking  property  was  entirely 
destroyed. 

The  affair,  however,  did  not  terminate  here,  as  the 
adventure,  when  it  became  known,  excited  consi- 
derable indignation,  being  regarded  as  little  less  than 
sacrilege  by  the  neighbouring  cottagers,  whose  feelings 
were  probably  still  further  excited,  at  the  idea  of 
losing  an  attraction  whkh,  aa  it  ia  the  mcana  of 
^  bringing  many  visitors  to  this  otherwise  barren  and 
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n~p;V;ctcd  F]>(it,  is  frctjHcntly,  of  course,  productive  of 
suiiiL'  smuil  |K'cuDiury  advantage  to  them. 

It  W3^  aUo  cdiisidercd  throughout  Cornwall  as  a 
waritoa  and  mischievous  action,  thus  to  deprive  the 
county  of  an  object  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
had  been  coasidi'red  one  of  its  greatest  curiosities; 
and  in  the  end,  the  officer  received  orders  from  his 
superiors,  to  rej,laee  the  Logan-rock  ;  a  task  of  no 
small  dilliculty  when  its  weight  and  situation  are 
considered.  Ropes  and  the  necessary  tackle  were 
granted  from  Plymouth  dock-yard,  for  the  purpose, 
Biid,  with  admirable  skill,  the  gentleman  who  had 
di^iplaced  it,  hoisted  the  Logan-rock  into  its  former 
position  again,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  snr- 
rouodiag  neighbourhood. 

The  form  and  situation  of  this  singular  stone  will 
easily  be  understood  by  the  reader  from  the  accom- 
panying  drawing,  which  is  taken  from  the  opposite 
pile  of  rocks,  on  approaching  it  from  the  loud.  The 
small  vessels  shown  in  the  drawing,  it  may  be  ob' 
served,  are  the  "  seine -boats,"  used  during  the  pil- 
chard fishery,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  chiefly  during  the  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  what  is  the  origin  of  the 
Logan-rock,  and  does  it  owe  its  singular  properties 
to  design  or  accident?  On  this  subject  diSerent 
opinions  have  prevailed.  By  the  antiquary,  it  has 
always  been  considered  as  the  work  of  art,  being  a 
Druidical  monument  employed  in  some  of  the  cere- 
monies and  superstitions  practised  by  them,  most 
probably  in  the  trial  by  ordeal.  Without  at  all 
disputing  that  such  may  have  been  the  use  to  which 
it  was  applied,  the  geologist,  however,  considers  the 
Logan-rock  to  be  the  work  of  nature  alone,  as  granite 
is  well  known  naturally  to  disintegrate  into  masses  of 
a  somewhat  similar  form. 

To  explain  this  opmion  more  clearly,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  most  kinds  of  stone  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  separate  into  masnes  of  a  particular  shape;  thus, 
slate  breaks  into  thin  and  flat  pieces,  and  granite 
generally  into  cubical  or  tabular  blocks^  of  which,  on 


the  coast  of  Cornwall,  there  are  numeroos  examples. 
These  cubical  blocks,  owing  to  the  actioD  of  fbc 
elements,  have  a  tendency  gradaally  to  become 
rounded,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  comm  or  solid 
angles  i  and  thus  rude  spheroidal  blocks,  like  tbt 
Logan-rock,  may  occasionally  be  formed,  althcmglL 
an  exceedingly  rare  combination  of  circamstmm 
will  be  required  in  order  to  produce  a  block  potsesa- 
ing  this  peculiar  property. 

This  explanation,  it  will  be  mcd,  it  foii&dcd  os 
strict  observation  and  analogy,  and  we  can  thenioK 
have  little  hesitation  in  pr^erring  it  to  one  bated 
upon  mere  theory  or  conjecture,  F.  B. 


THE  RISlNa  MOON 
Tbe  moon  is  up  I    How  etim  and  slow 

Bhe  wheels  above  the  hill  I 
The  weary  wiuds  forget  to  blow. 

And  alt  the  world  lies  atilL 
The  way-worn  travelleia,  with  deUgli^ 

The  rising  brightness  see, 
Ileve«]iiig  all  the  paths  and  plain*, 

And  gilding  every  tree. 
It  glistens  where  the  hurrying  ttnua 

1  te  little  ripple  leaves ; 
It  falls  upon  the  forest  sbAde, 

And  qiBTlilee  on  the  leavea. 
So  once,  on  Judah's  erening  bQl^ 

The  heavenly  lustre  iprnd, 
Tbe  Gospel  sounded  from  the  blaxe. 

And  shepherds  gazed  with  dread. 
And  sUll  that  light  upon  the  worid 

Its  guiding  splendour  throws : 
Bright  in  the  opening  boon  nf  lif«^ 

Bat  lirighter  at  the  ckae. 
Hie  waning  moon,  in  tim^  ahatl  ftil 

To  walk  the  midnight  skies ; 
B«t  God  hath  wanned  this  brigbt  li^t 

With  fire  that  never  dies. 
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THE  ARNO  ANP  ITS  BRIDGES, 

IN    FLOUfilNCC. 

The  Anio  is  the  principal  river  iu  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Tus(rany,  and  one  of  the  hirj;ost  and  finest  in  the 
whole  of  Italy.  It  rises  in  the  Api)ennines,  at  the 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles  iu  a  direct  line  to 
the  north-east  of  Florence,  and  empties  itself  hito 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  is  called  the 
Tuscan  Sea.  The  direct  distance  from  its  source  to 
its  mouth  is  about  80  miles ;  the  length  of  its  actual 
course  is.  between  140  and  IjO.  Shortly  before  it 
reaches  the  city  of  Florence,  the  breadth  of  this 
river  \9  ^I^P^t  iOU  feet :  in  its  course  through  the 
city  it  is  f:pi^i>mc4  by  embankments,  and  much 
diminUhcd, — ip  some  pl^es,  indeed,  to  little  more 
than  o^e-half  of  that  extent.  The  volume  of  its 
waters  depends  pretty  much  upon  the  season  of 
the  yei^r:  in  the  Summer  they  generally  shrink 
into  a  shallow  stream,  occupying  the  centre  of  iU 
bed,  while,  in  the  Winter  and  Spring,  when  swol- 
len by  rains,  or  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows, 
they  raise  their  rapid  and  muddy  current  almost 
to  a  level  with  the  artificial  embankments,  which 
have  been  erected  to  restrain  it  aloug  the  greater 
part  of  its  course.  This  variable  cb^acter  the 
Arno  shares  in  common  with  the  other  rivers  de- 
scending from  the  App^nuin^^  •*  their  course  is  so 
short,  that  any  increasji:  which  takes  place  at  their 
sources,  ajt  once  affects  them  throughout  the  whole 
of  it.  When  this  increase  is  extraordinary,  it  is  of 
course  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  effect,  and 
thus  sometimes  it  causes  the  stream  to  rush  down 
with  irresistible  fury,  and  inundate  the  country 
adjacent  to  its  banks.  The  Arno  has  often  been  sub- 
jected to  these  s^^de^  overflowings ;  and,  on  such 
occasious,  the  pity  of  Florence  and  its  neighbouring 
plain  have  j^i^fll^rcd  severely.  Two  of  the  most 
famous  were  thosp  which  occurr(L*d  in  1333  and  in 
I5r>7;  the  U^ter  of  which  occasioned  ^bie  demoli- 
tion of  th^  tbci>  existing  Ponte  a  Santa  Trinity,  and 
so  led  to  the  erection  of  the  present  structui-e. 

In  its  course  through  Florence,  the  Arno  is  crossed 
by  foujr  bridge;?.  ()f  all  these,  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  is  that  rcpiesontod  in  our  engraving.  It  is 
called  the  Pontc  u  JSau/a  Trinita  (Bridge  of  the  Holy 
Trinity)  j  and  it  has  long  enj()yed,  with  justice  too, 
the  celebrity  of  rivuliipg  the  finest  striictures  of  its 
kind  in  Europe.  Its  singular  merit  consists  in  the 
elegance  of  its  form  and  proportions,  and  the  light- 
ness as  well  as  strength  of  its  construction  ;  and 
these  qualities  have  always  rendered  it  an  object  of 
admiration,  both  to  the  natives  of  the  city  which  it 
adorns,  and  the  travellers  who  visit  it  but  for  awhile. 
Tsevcrthcless,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years,  that 
the  world  has  possessed  any  accurate  delineation  of  its 
form,  or  any  exact  account  of  its  dimensions ;  and 
for  this  it  is  indebted  to  one  of  our  own  countrymen, 
Mr.  Lewis  Vulliamy.  This  gentleman,  while  study- 
ing at  Florence,  as  one  of  the  travelling  students  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  was  much  surprised  tp  find  that, 
of  the  few  existing  representations  of  the  bridge,  not 
one  deserved  attentjcm,  either  for  the  beauty  of  its 
execution  or  the  cojrjrectness  of  its  mea:eurement  j  and, 
with  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  art,  he  at 
once  undertook  the  troublesome  task  of  supplying 
the  deficiency.  Jo  \^is  description  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  our  knowledge  of  many  details  con- 
cerning it. 

The  earliest  structure  which  crossed  the  Arno,  on 
the  site  of  this  bridge,  was  destroyed  by  a  flood  in 
the  year  1252  ;  two-and-twenty  years  afterwards  it 
was  rebuilt.  In  134(5  this  second  erection  was  repaired 
aud  strengthened  under   the    durection  of  Taddeo 


Gaddi,  at  an  expef^se  of  20^000  goldisn  crpwns, 
having  been  probably  much  djll^flgpd  by  the  flood  of 
\\V6^\  and  thus  restored,  it  remained  standing  until 
that  of  IT).*)/.  This  latter  inundation  is  described  in 
the  following  manner  by  an  Italian  writer,  in  his  life 
of  Ammanati,  the  artist  by  whom  the  bridge  of  the 
Trinity  was  restored. 

"  On  the  1 2th  of  September  there  came  a  violent 
rain,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  river  were  so  much 
increased  in  a  short  time,  that,  overflowing  on  every 
side,  they  began,  even  at  the  Casentino,  (a  long  and 
deep  valley  not  far  from  its  source,)  to  throw  down 
mills  and  every  sort  of  building  which  they  encoun- 
tered, breaking  to  pieces  and  demolishing  bridges  and 
houses,  and  destroying  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  around.  Ilie  Sieve,  too,  receiving  fnjin 
the  fulness  of  tl^e  brooks  and  rivulets  a  vast  quaotit? 
of  water,  inundated,  in  like  manner,  all  the  Val  di 
Mugello,  causing  a  sinfiilar  desolation,  and  then 
joining  the  Arno,  increased  the  waters  of  that  river  to 
such  an  extent,  that,  rushing  impetuously  into  our 
city  about  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  at  the  first 
blow  it  levelled  the  Ponte  a  Santa  Trinitii,  the  ruins 
of  which  then  impeding  the  further  passage  of  the 
stream,  caused  it  so  to  swell  in  this  part  of  the  river, 
that,  rising  above  the  bank  on  either  side,  it  flowed 
over  through  the  whole  plain  of  the  city." 

The  same  writer  says,  that  the  water  brought  do^n 
with  it  such  a  quantity  of  earth,  that  it  not  only  filled 
up  caves  and  grottoes,  but  deposited  itself,  to  a  c«)o- 
siderable  height,  in  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  of 
buildings, — thus  causing  the  waste  of  immense  stores 
of  provisions,  and  the  destruction  of  many  honse>. 
It  was  a  task  of  some  months,  and  of  great  expense, 
to  remove  this  earth :  Ammanati  used  it  to  strengthea 
the  city  walls,  by  banking  them  with  it  on  the  in^idt*. 

At  Uie  time  of  this  calamity,  the  architect  whose 
name  was  held  in  the  highest  repute  at  Florence  was 
Bartolomeo  Ammanati,  who  had  executed  several 
works  of  great  merit  in  Rome  and  Venice :  he  was 
accordingly  the  person  to  whom  was  princi|)ally  en- 
trusted the  task  of  restoring  the  fallen  structures, 
and  repairing  the  damage  which  the  late  inundation 
had  occasioned.  Among  other  things,  he  was  charged 
with  the  erection  of  the  new  Ponte  a  Santa  Trinith, 
which  he  commenced  in  March,  1566,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  spring  of  1569.  The  form  and  propor- 
tions which  he  proposed  for  the  new  bridge  were  at 
once  original  and  daring.  The  principal  objects 
which  he  had  to  keep  in  view,  were  to  obtain  great 
strength  in  the  piers  with  the  least  possible  obstruc- 
tion to  the  stream,  to  preserve  sufficient  water-way, 
and  to  keep  it  undiminished  at  the  highest  point  to 
which  the  water  would  ever  rise,  and  yet  not  to  raise 
the  top  of  the  bridge  so  high  as  to  make  the  ascent 
of  the  road-way  inconveniently  steep.  To  accomplish 
these  objects,  he  was  obliged  to  use  a  new  form  of 
arch )  for  the  circular  one  of  the  Romans  would  have 
caused  too  much  interruption  to  the  water,  when  it 
rose  above  the  point  at  which  the  curve  commenced, 
the  point  of  "springing,'*  as  it  is  technically  called; 
and  the  Gothic  arch  was  of  too  high  a  proportion, 
and  would  have  elevated  the  roadway  too  much.  That 
which  he  employed  consisted  of  two  portions  of  a 
very  flat  elUpsis,  its  fisie  in  Chie  centre  being  not  mach 
more  than  one-set^ien|;l^  ai  the  whole  span.  Fh>m 
the  circumstance  of  thi«  being  im  arch  of  Ammanad's 
own  invention,  it  \b  remarked  as  extraordinary,  that 
no  drawing  or  description  of  it  by  himself  diould 
be  known  to  exist,  especially  «a  the  arch  must  have 
been  drawn  to  the  size  of  the  originiil  on  some  level 
surface  of  considerable  extent,  to  afford  the  neces- 
sary guide  for  the  execution  of  the  centeiini^    It  it 
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said^  indeed^  tbat  there  waa  such  a  line  traced  on  the 
floor  of  the  Medicean  Theatre^  or  Hall  of  the  Thir- 
teen Magistrates. 

The  exterior  of  the  bridge  is  of  marble ;  its  parapet 
is  solid»  and  has  at  its  four  extremities  as  many 
pedestals,  bearing  allegorical  statues  of  the  four  Sea- 
sons. The  centre  of  each  arch,  or  the  key-stone,  as 
it  is  technically  called,  is  decorated  with  a  piece  of 
sculpture;  this,  in  the  middle  arch,  is  in  the  form  of 
a  ram's  head,  with  a  sctoll,  arid  a  label  above  it  bear- 
ing the  zodiacal  sign  of  Capricorn ;  and  on  each  of 
the  side  arches  is  simply  an  enriched  consol,  with 
a  scroll  and  an  inscription.  There  are,  consequently, 
four  inscriptions, — one  on  each  face  of  the  two  side 
arches :  they  are  all  to  the  same  effect,  though  couched 
in  slightly  different  language,  intimating  respectively 
that  *'  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  Grand  Duke  of  Etruria, 
restored  its  beauty  to  the  city,  (which  had  been 
deformed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  bridge,)  in  the  year 
1569;*'  that  he  '*  restored  the  bridge,  (which  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  violence  of  the  streadi,)  in  an  im- 
proved form,**  in  that  year;  that  he  "replaced  the 
bridge  over  the  Arno  (which  it  had  thrown  down,)  in 
the  same  year;**  and  that  "  Cosmo  de  Medicis  the 
Second,  by  restoring  the  bridge,  added  to  the  ornament 
of  the  city,  and  the  convenience  of  the  citizens,"  in 
1569.  According  to  Mr.  Yulliamy,  these  ornaments 
were  evidently  intended  to  conceal  the  interruption 
occasioned  by  the  intersection  of  the  two  curves  which 
form  the  arch.  "  If,  however,**  he  says,  "  there  be 
any  visual  defects  at  these  points,  the  general  appear- 
ance does  not  duffer;  for  iiothing  can  be  more  graceful 
or  produce  a  happier  effect  than  the  lightness  of  the 
arches,  contrasted  with  the  massiveness  of  the  piers 
and  their  cutwaters.  This  most  judicious  union  of 
lightness  and  strength  seems  admirably  contrived  to 
answer  its  end ;  for  the  waters  of  the  Arno  being  often 
suddenly  swollen,  rise  several  feet  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  and  rush  down  with  fearful  impetuosity. 
Against  the  violence  of  the  flood,  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  piers,  the  great  length  from  point  to  point  of 
the  cutwaters,  and  the  ftciiteness  of  the  angle  pre- 
sented to  the  stream,  offer  an  effectual  resistance, 
while  the  height  of  the  piers  before  the  arches  com- 
mence, leaves  the  passage  for  the  water  undiminished 
at  its  greatest  elevation.'* 

Most  of  our  information  upon  the  subject  of  this 
bridge  is  derived  from  a  curious  little  document  pre- 
served at  Florence,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  memo- 
randum or  pocket-book  on  vellum,  which  belonged 
to  Alfonso  and  Giulio  Parigi,  the  assistant  engineers 
or  superintendants  of  the  workmen,  who  set  down  in 
it  many  of  the  principal  circumstances  attending  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

"  It  was  formerly  believed,*'  says  Mr.  Roscoe, 
"  that  the  bridge  was  unequal  to  the  support  of  any 
great  weight,  and  on  this  account  carriages  were  not 
suffered  at  one  time  to  pass  dver  it;  but  the  French, 
on  obtaining  possession  of  Florence,  taught  the  citi- 
zens to  be  less  careful  of  their  bridge,  and  it  was 
thence  discovered  that  there  was  little  or  no  reason 
to  suspect  its  solidity."  They  are  said  to  have  done 
this- by  causing  their  heavy  artillery  to  pass  over  the 
bridge.  Whether  the  story  be  true  or  not,  as  Mr. 
Yulliamy  remarks,  it  is  certain  that  carriages  now 
pass  over  this  as  over  the  other  bridges ;  and,  from 
the  width  of  the  bridge  and  the  raised  footways,  it  is 
evident  that  this  was  originally  intended. 

The  bridge  seen  in  our  engraving,  immediately 
above  the  Ponte  a  Santa  Trinitk,  is  the  Ponte  Yecchio, 
which  was  built  in  the  year  1245,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  upon  the  ruins  of  an 
older  stmctore  Which  had  been  destroyed  twelve 


years  before  by  a  flood.  It  was  on  this  site  that  the 
first  bridge  ever  built  in  Florence  was  erected;  indeed, 
the  name  of  Ponte  Yecchio,  or  "  Old  Bridge,  *  suffi- 
ciently denotes  its  antiquity.  The  Florentines  say  that 
the  original  structure  certainly  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans ;  and  some  even  carry  it  back  to  the  age 
of  their  predecessors,  the  Etruscans.  The  present 
bridge  is  curious,  as  having  houses  buOt  upon  either 
side  of  its  roadway.  According  to  the  favourite 
fashion  which  prevailed  in  olden  times,  and  of  which 
our  own  metropolis  afforded  a  specimen  in  London- 
Bridge,  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  low  buildings  are 
erected  on  both  its  parapets,  but  are  discontinued  in 
the  centre  of  one  side,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
three  tall  Gothic  arcades,  which  fill  up  the  interme- 
diate space.  This  arrangement  is  said  to  produce  a 
happier  effect  than  that  which  was  to  be  found  in 
our  own  city.  The  stranger  passes  on,  and  it  is  not 
till  he  arrives  at  the  open  arcade  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  bridge,  that  he  discovers  his  situation, 
"  when  all  the  picturesque  magnificence  with  which 
the  banks  of  the  Arno  are  dressed  breaks  in  at  once 
upon  his  view."  There  is  said  to  be  a  private  passage 
leading  across  this  bridge  from  the  Palazzo  Pitti*,  the 
present  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke,  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  to  the  gallery  which  stands 
on  the  north  bank. 

Till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Ponte  Yecchio  was  the  only  bridge  in  Florence  which 
crossed  the  Amo;  the  increasing  population  of  the 
city  then  called  for  a  more  ready  and  extended  com- 
munication between  its  different  quarters.  The  Ponte 
alia  Carraia,  or  the  "  New  Bridge,"  as  it  was  also 
called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Ponte  Yecchio,  or 
Old  Bridge,  was  accordingly  built.  It  was  commenced 
in  1218,  and  finished  two  years  afterwards,  under  the 
direction,  as  is  generally  supposed,  of  the  father  of 
Amolfo  di  Lapo,  so  celebrated  as  the  architect  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence.  But  this  structure  lasted 
only  a  short  time:  in  the  year  1269  it  was  destroyed 
by  one  of  the  floods  of  the  Arno,  and  in  the  following 
year  replaced  by  a  new  one.  On  this,  as  well  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  the  foundations  alone  were  of 
stone ;  the  rest  of  the  bridge  was  formed  of  the  less 
expensive,  but  also  less  durable  material,  wood, 
strengthened  with  iron.  This  second  structure  was 
scarcely  so  lasting  as  the  first;  for,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  in  the  year  1304,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
festival  which  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  Cardinal 
da  Prato,  on  a  mission  for  terminating  the  war  iu 
which  Florence  was  then  involved,  the  bridge  was  so 
crowded  with  people  that  it  broke  down  in  many 
places,  causing  many  persons  to  perish  by  a  miserable 
death.  It  was  afterwards  repaired,  and  then  again 
wholly  destroyed  in  1333,  during  the  famous  inunda- 
tion which  then  happened;  in  the  same  year,  however, 
it  was  restored  at  a  great  expense.  After  the  lapse 
of  224  years,  it  was  once  more  completely  demolished 
by  the  equally  famous  flood  which  happened,  as  we 
have  described,  in  1557,  and  caused  at  the  same  time 
the  destruction  of  the  Bridge  of  the  Trinity ;  and  again, 
in  the  same  year,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  order  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Cosmo,  under  the  direction  of  Ammanati. 

*  See  Saturday  Magaiin§f  Vol.  IV.,  p.  2. 


DisTiNCTiow  of  rank  is  highly  necessary  fqr  the  economy 
of  the  world,  and  was  never  called  in  question  but  by  bar- 
barians and  enthusiasts. — Rows. 

MsN  are^flo  employed  about  themselves,  that  ihey  have  not 

leisure  to  distinguish  and  penetrate  into  others;  which  is 

the  cause  why  a  great  merit,  joined  to  a  great  modesty, 

I  may  be  a  long  time  before  it  is  discovered. — Ljl  Brutsiui* 
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MICROSCOPIC  VEGETATION. 
FUNGI  AND  MOSSES. 


We  have  already*  noticed  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  thih  order  of  Cryptogamic  plants,  together  with  a 
few  of  their  useful  and  noxious  qualities.  With  the 
amistance  of  the  microscope  we  are  enabled  to  ob- 
serve the  peculiar  structure  of  these  singular  produc- 
tions, and  to  notice  the  economy  of  the  mure  minute 
species. 

The  smaller  species  of  Fungi  could  never  have  been 
properly  understood  without  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, and,  before  the  invention  of  that  instrument,  the 
appeararfcc  they  presented  when  in  collected  masses 
was  described  by  the  terms  canker,  niouldiness,  &c., 
terms  which  conveyed  no  definite  meaning.  These 
minute  fungi  are  constantly  found  on  decaying  vege- 
table and  animal  substances,  or  covering  the  damp 
walls  of  cellars  and  caves,  and  flourishing  in  those 
places  which  are  unfit  for  the  8Uj)port  of  the  more 
perfect  vegetables.  The  diseases  to  which  corn  and 
many  kinds  of  grass  are  subject,  have  their  origin  in 
different  species  of  these  parasitic  plants. 

The  immense  number  of  species  already  discovered, 
and  the  singular  forms  thoy  assume,  together  with 
the  various  modes  in  which  they  are  propagated, 
renders  this  order  of  vegetal)lc  productions  an  endless 
source  of  delightful  observation  to  the  inquiring  mind. 
We  have  selected  one  of  the  most  common  species  to 
illustrate  this  subject,  the  Common  Ascobolns;  it  is 
met  with  throughout  the  whole  year.  This  fungus  is 
of  a  greenish  colour,  and  varies  in  form  according  to 
its  age.  At  first  it  is  a  globular  substance,  about  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head  3  as  it  increases  in  age  it  gradually 
opens,  and  forms  a  kind  of  cup ;  at  length  its  upper 
surface  becomes  perfectly  flat,  with  the  exception  of 
a  raised  margin;  at  this  period  of  its  growth,  the 
vessels  which  contain  the  seeds  may  be  seen  like  so 
many  minute  black  specks.  One  of  these  vessels^ 
highly  magnified^  is  shown  in  the  engraving:  it  con- 
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tains  eight  oval  seeds  or  sporidia;  but  the  most  singular 
part  of  the  history  of  this  plant,  is  the  manner  in 
which  these  seeds  are  distributed:  the  seed-vessel,  as 
we  have  already  said,  appears  at  first  like  a  minute 
black  point;  this  gradually  rises  from  the  surface  of 
the  fungus,  until,  when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  it  suddenly 
bursts  and  distributes  its  contents  over  the  ground. 

The  next  engraving  represents  the  Star -like  Sphtcro- 
bolus;  it  is  not  common,  but  is  found  occasionally  on 
rotten  wood,  &c.  The  natural  appearance  of  the 
plant  is  shown  in  the  upper  figure.  The  figure  imme- 
diately beneath  shows  four  young  specimens,  much 
magnified:  at  this  time  they  are  covered  with  ajcind 
of  white  down ;  from  this,  however,  they  gradually 
emerge  as  they  become  mature.  The  seed-vessel  in 
this  species  \&  in  the  form  of  a  small  ball,  and  is  con- 
tained within  the  body  of  the  plant.  Fig.  a  repre- 
sents one  of  these  fungi  cut  in  half,  so  as  to  show 
the  situation  of  the  .seed-vessel.  The  substance  of  the 
plant  itself,  it  will  be  seen,  is  formed  of  several  layers, 
or  lamina:.     As  soon  as  the  seed  is  mature,  the  upper 

•  Sec  Sittu-da^  Ma$axine,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  236. 
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part  of  the  fungpis  splits  into  from  five  to  seven  equal 
portions,  leaving  the  seed-vessel  exposed  to  the  air. 
It  is  now  that  a  curious  provision  of  nature  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  seed  comes  into  action :  the  inner 
lining  on  which  the  seed-vessel  rests,  is  suddenly, 
with  a  jerk,  turned  inside  out,  and  the  little  ball  is 
thrown  to  a  considerable  distance  (fig.  b),  leaving  the 
parent  plant  empty,  and  its  inner  lining  inverted,  and 
forming  a  dome-like  top  to  the  fungus  (fig.  c).  It  11 
wonderful  that  so  great  a  degree  of  power  should  exisi 
in  a  substance  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  sinee 
not  only  is  it  necessary  that  the  ball  of  seed  shoold 
be  thrown  to  some  distance,  but  it  has  also  to  over- 
come a  resistance  at  the  opening  which  is  smaller 
than  the  diameter  of  the  balL 

The  large  shining  Ceciikoipi^ru  is  feond  on  the  dead 
leaves  of  the  holly,  and  is  rather  common  at  all  times 
of  the  year:    it  appears  like  so  many  black  spots 
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about  the  size  of  a  very  small  pin's  head.  When 
magnified,  its  structure  is  very  curious:  the  upper 
figure  in  the  engraving  is  a  section  of  one  of  these 
plants;  it  contains  three  seed-vessels,  but  in  some 
plants  the  number  amounts  to  five.  The  seeds,  whca 
ripe,  are  discharged  in  a  stream  from  one  end  of  these 
vessels ;  sometimes,  as  shown  in  the  lower  figure,  the 
seed  escapes  from  both  ends  of  the  pods. 

The  minute  parasitic  Stilbum  has  been  found  as  the 
parasite  upon  a  parasite,  obtaining  its  nourishmeat 
from  another  species  of  fungus,  which,  in  its  turn, 
obtained  its  nutriment  from  the  rotten  wood  on  which 
it  was  growing.  The  seeds  in  this  spedea  are  dis- 
persed immediately  from  the  rounded  Ikttid  of  the 
plant  itself.  :>  ■;  ■ 

T/ie  least  Esaria  is  another  pftrasitic  fbiq^a/  ipow* 
ing  upon  a  plant  of  its  own  order  $  it  has  been 
gathered  in  damp  places  in  woods,  in  the  spring. 
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Tie  Syeamort  peliel  Petixa  was  found  on  the  leaf- 
stalk of  the  sycnmore.  In  dry  weather  nothing  is 
perceptible  but  oblong  or  eliptical  black  epolfl.  In 
inoiBt  weather  the   plant  makes  it«  appearance  hy 


gradaally  distending  the  small  slit  in  the  bnrk  of  the 
prtiol,  till  it  attains  its  round  form,  when  the  margin 
projects  over  the  edge  of  the  fissure.  In  the  absi-ncc 
of  moisture,  the  whole  again  contracts  and  becomes 
invisible. 
The   next    engraving  is   a   magnified    view    of   a 


species  of  fungus,  which  formed  the  mouldincss  on 
aa  old  shoe. 
The  following  engravings  are  magnified  views  of 


the  receptacles  for  the  seed  in  several  species  of  . 
mosses ;  these,  in  many  cases,  are  very  interesting 
objects  for  the  microscope,  and  require  a  glass  of 
very  moderate  power. 

The  Mosses,  the  third  order  of  Cryptogamons 
plants,  although  extremely  minute,  and  not  to  be 
found  in  any  vast  abundance,  are  still  well  worthy  of 
notice,  on  accoant  of  the  uses  to  which  we  know 
tbey  can  be  applied,  and  in  order  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, others  with  which  we  are  at  present  un- 
acquainted. 

It  is  well  observed  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Encychpadia,  that  "  we  are  informed,  by  the  inspired 
historian  of  the  Creation,  that  God  pronounced  good 
every  thini/  which  he  had  made;  and  surely  notbiug 
that  the  Deity  has  pronounced  good,  can  be  unworthy 
of  the  contemplation  of  man.  Every  research  into 
Nature,  when  properly  conducted,  must  be  like 
Galen's  Treatise  on  Anatomy,  a  hymn  to  tbut  Great 
Being  by  whom  all  things  were  at  first  formed,  and 
are  still  upheld."  "  He  who  could  examine  the 
nutrition,  the  growth,  the  regular  conformation,  the 
provision  made  fur  the  continuation  of  the  species, 
while  all  the  individuals  successively  disappear,  of 
even  the  minutest  moss  without  perceiving  in  tbcra 
the  proofs  of  intelligence,  power,  and  goodness, 
would  probably  receive  no  more  conviclion  from  the 
sublimer  truths  that  astronomy  itself  could  unfold." 

The  mere  examination  of  the  structure  of  mosses 
would  not  be  useless,  in  this  point  of  view,  even 
supposing  we  could  discover  no  useful  properties  in 
these  minute  vegetables,  in  refereuL-e  to  man,  or  any 
of  the  lower  animals.  But  purposes  of  utility  which 
have  Ixen  answered  by  mosses,  have  not  escaped  ob> 
servation.  Many  species  of  this  class  which  inhabit 
the  water,  are  of  essential  service  in  keeping  it  pure 
and  wholesome  J  and,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  their  re- 
mains  contribute,  in  no  mean  degree,  to  the  forma- 
rth,  by  which  quagmires  are  ulti- 
fertile  fields,  and  those  spot*  of 
injurious  to  health,  become  the 
ilth  and  abundance.  Peat-moss,  so 
useful  in  many  countries  as  fuel,  is  frequently  found 
to  have  been  formed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
remains  of  various  species  of  mosses. 

Mosses  at  times  are  useful  in  protecting  the  roots 
of  plants  from  the  too  great  heat  of  the  sun  in 
Summer,  and  from  severe  frost  in  the  Winter  season. 

Several  animals  find  considerable  resource  in 
mosses.  It  has  been  observed,  that  against  the 
approaches  of  Winter,  the  arctic  bear  lines  his  cave 
well  with  a  species  of  moss,  (Polytrieham  commune.) 
The  squirrel's  round  and  elegant  pendulous  iits-l, 
which  serves  not  less  as  a  comfortable  retreat  from 
the  Winter's  blast,  than  aa  a 'warm  and  safe  habi- 
tation  for  the  young,  is  chiefly  formed  of  mouses. 
Many  birds  also  build  their  nests  almost  entirely  ot 
mosses,  and  numerous  tribes  of  insects  find  among 
these  vegetable  producti<ms  a  safe  retreat,  and  Irc- 
quently  subsist  upon  their  delicate  leaves. 

In  Lapland,  during  the  Summer,  a  bed  of  mo^s  is 
as  much  prized  as  a  heather-bed  by  the  highlauders 
of  Scotland.  The  Laplanders  also  employ  it  ds  a 
substitute  for  bed-clothes  in  the  cradles  of  thtir 
infants.  In  some  places  in  England,  where  the 
Polytrichtm  commune  grows  lu.turiantly,  it  ia  made 
into  brooms.  Mosses  have  also,  to  a  trifling  extent, 
been  used  in  dying,  and  in  former  days  great  medi* 
cal  virtues  were  attributed  to  them. 


Thsrx  is  nothing  easier,  than  to  persuade  men  veil  of 
themselves  i  when  a  man's  lelf-love  meets  with  anolher's 
flattery,  it  is  an  high  praise  that  will  not  be  believed.-^ 
BisBOF  Hall. 
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THE  TRADE-WINDS. 
ifj  iUustration  of  the  adaptation  of  the  trade-winds 
to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  a  more  striking  instance^ 
perhaps^  could  not  be  adduced  than  the  following, 
which  is  given  in  a  volume  entitled  Fbur  Years*  Resi- 
dence in  the  West  Indies,  written  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Bayley.  In  the  description  of  the  island 
of  St.  Vincent,  it  is  there  stated  that  a  little  sloop, 
the  private  signal  of  which  was  unknown  to  any  of 
the  merchants,  sailed  into  the  harbour  one  morning, 
and  immediately  attracted  the  notice  of  the  surround- 
ing crowd  J  and  the  history  of  its  unexpected  appear- 
ance is  thus  given: — 

"  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  little  fishing-smacks 
employed  in  cruising  along  the  coast  of  Scotland; 
which  carry  herrings  and  other  fish  to  Leith,  Edin- 
burgh, or  Glasgow,  worked  by  three  or  four  hardy 
sailors,  and  generally  commanded  by  an  individual 
having  no  other  knowledge  of  navigation  than  that 
which  enables  him  to  keep  his  dead  reckoning,  and 
to  take  the  sun  with  his  quadrant  at  noon-day. 

"  It  appears  that  a  man  who  owned  and  commanded 
•ne  of  these  coasting  vessels,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  the  West  India  ships  load  and  unload  in  the 
several  ports  of  Scotland;  and  having  heard  that 
sugar  was  a  very  profitable  cargo,  he  determined,  by 
way  of  speculation,  on  making  a  trip  to  St.  Vincent, 
and  returning  to  the  Scottish  market  with  a  few 
hogsheads  of  that  commodity.  The  natives  were 
perfectly  astonished :  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
feat  before ;  and  they  deemed  it  quite  impossible  that 
a  mere  fishing- smack,  worked  by  only  four  men,  and 
commanded  by  an  ignorant  master,  should  plough 
the  boisterous  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  and  reach  the 
West  Indies  in  safety:  yet  so  it  was.  The  hardy 
Scotchman  freighted  his  vessel,  made  sail,  crossed 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  a  gale,  got  into  the  trades,  and 
scudded  along  before  the  wind  at  the  rate  of  seven 
knots  an  hour,  trusting  to  his  dead  reckoning  all  the 
way.  He  spoke  no  vessel  during  the  whole  voyage, 
and  never  once  saw  land  until  the  morning  of  the 
thirty-fifth  day,  when  he  descried  St.  Vincent's  right 
a<head;  and  setting  his  gaft-top-sail,  he  ran  down, 
under  a  light  breeze,  along  the  windward  const  of  the 
island,  and  came  to  anchor  about  eleven  o'clock, 
under  the  circumstances  before  mentioned.** 

Such  a  vessel,  and  so  manned,  could  hardly  have 
performed  the  voyage  here  described,  had  it  not  been 
aided  by  the  current  of  the  trade- winds :  and  what 
then  must  be  the  advantages  of  such  a  wind,  when, 
instead  of  aiding  the  puny  enterprise  of  a  single  and 
obscure  individual,  it  forwards  the  annual  fleets  of 
mighty  nations  ? 

But,  if  we  would  view  the  subject  in  all  its  mag- 
nitude, let  us  contemplate  with  a  philosophic  eye,  the 
haven  of  any  one  of  the  larger  seaports  of  Europe; 
filled  with  vessels  from  every  maritime  nation  of  the 
world ;  freighted  nof  only  with  everything  which  the 
natural  wants  of  man  demand,  or  which  the  state  of 
society  has  rendered  necessary  to  his  comfort,  but 
with  all  which  the  most  refined  luxury  has  been  able 
to  suggest.  *'  Merchandise  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  and  of  pearls,  and  fine  linen  and 
purple,  and  silk  and  scarlet,  and  all  fine  wood,  and 
all  manner  of  vessels  of  ivory,  and  all  manner  of 
vessels  of  most  precious  wood,  and  of  brass  and 
iron,  and  marble,  and  cinnamon,  and  odours  and 
ointments,  and  frankincense,  and  wine  and  oil^  and 
fine  flour  and  wheat,  and  beasts  and  sheep,  and 
horses  and  chariots.** 

[Kiod's  Bridgewater  Treatite.'] 

Humility  is  the  low  bat  broad  and  deep  fbundation  of 
every  Christian  virtue.— Bubkk. 


MILES    COVERDALE/ 

BISfiOP  OE  EXETER. 

The  name  of  Cove rd Ale  has  of  late  been  so  fre* 
quently  brought  to  the  notice  of  oar  readers,  as 
the  person  who  produced  the  first  entire  translaikm 
of  the  Protestant  Bible  in  the  English  language,  that 
we  are  glad  to  give  some  ttccdunt  bf  him  in  the 
pages  of  the  Satmrdajf  MaaoMiHe, 

Miles  Coverdale  was  born  in  iTorkshire  in  1487. 
His  early  life  corresponded  little  with  his  subsequent 
career  j  for  he  not  only  studied  in  a  monastery  at 
Cambridge,  but  became  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St 
Augustine.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  under  Dr. 
Barnes,  his  prior,  who  afterwards  suffered  nlartyrdom 
for  the  Protestant  faith,  Coverdale  then  laid  a  broad 
and  deep  foundation  in  Scripture  reading,  and  ac- 
quired a  large  portion  of  that  learning  which,  at  the 
proper  time,  he  brought  to  bear  with  full  effect  on  the 
great  question  of  the  Reformation.  In  1514,  he  was 
ordained  at  Norwich ;  and  the  University  of  Tubingen, 
in  Suabia,  having  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity,  he,  with  some  other  divines  of 
Cambridge,  avowed  his  departure  from  the  Romid 
church,  ana  his  conversion  to  Protestantism.  Tins 
important  step  appears  to  have  been  taken  about  the 
year  1530,  when  there  was  a  strong  effort  made, 
especially  at  the  two  Universities,  to  restore  the 
Church  of  England  to  its  original  purity. 

In  Germany  he  met  with  William  Tindal,  a  good 
Hebrew  scholar,  and  a  learned  and  pious  man,  vho 
had  led  the  (way  among  the  English  translators  of 
the  Scriptures, — ^having  translated  from  the  ori^M 
Greek,  and  published  the  New  Testament  in  1526. 
With  Coverdale*8  assistance  he  also  translated  and 
edited  the  Five  Books  of  Moses.  Tindal,  whose  lifc, 
however  useful  to  others,  seems  to  have  been  ooc  of 
"  labour  and  sorrow,**  was  imprisoned  thn>agh  the 
influence  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  by  virtue  of 
a  decree  made  in  the  assembly  at  Augsburg,  brought 
to  execution  in  1536.  He  was  first  strangled,  and 
then  burnt,  his  last  words  being — *'  Lord,  open  the 
the  King  of  England's  eyes!'* — a  prayer,  the  object 
of  which  was  speedily  fulfilled,  in  the  support  which 
Henry  afterwards  gave  to  the  cause  of  truth  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  that  Coverdale,  in  the  dedication  of 
his  Volume  of  the  Scriptures  to  Henry,  honestly  tella 
his  Majesty,  "  that  the  Pope  gave  him  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith  only  because  his  Highness  suf- 
fered his  bishops  to  bume  God's  word,  the  root  of 
faith,  and  to  persecute  the  lovers  and  ministers  of 
itj"  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  intimates  his  convic- 
tion that  this  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faiik  will  prove 
a  prophecy  j  that,  "  by  the  righteous  administration 
of  his  Grace,  the  faith  shall  be  so  defended,  tliat  Gods 
word,  the  mother  of  faith,  should  have  its  free  coarse 
thorow  all  Christendome,  but  especially  iii  his  Grace's 
realme.** 

The  joint  exertions  of  these  two  excellent  men 
having  been  thus  interrupted  by  the  violent  death 
of  one  of  them,  the  zealous  and  intrepid  Coverdale 
followed  up,  with  increased  energy,  the  object,  in 
the  pursuit  of  which  his  friend  had  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice. Eager  to  supply  the  people  of  England  with  the 
spiritual  food  which  had  been  too  long  kept  out  of 
their  reach,  their  appetite  for  it  having  been  sharpened 
by  the  detached  portions  of  Scripture  which  they  had 
already  seen  in  their  native  tongue,  he  set  himself  to  the 
great  work  of  publishing  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Ciraw 
in  English,  and  declaring  himself  as  ready  to  serve 
the  interests  of  Religion  "  in  one  tram^tion  as  in  ano- 
ther,** the  one  which  he  presented  to  his  countrymen, 
and  the  third  centenary  of  the  pablication  of  which  we 
celebrated  on  the  4th  of  October  buit»  was,  according 
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to  his  own  tide,  made  Arom  the  Latin  and  Grennan. 
Coverdale,  however,  called  his  version  a  "  special" 
traoslatioQ,  because  it  was  different  from  the  former 
English  translations.  ''  Its  nojble  simplicity,  perspi- 
cuity, a|i4  purity  pf  style,**  says  the  &ev.  Thomas 
Uartwell  Home,  in  the  Protestant  Memorial, "  are  truly 
astonishing.  It  is  divided  into  six  tomes  or  parts, 
adorned  with  wood-cuts,  and  furnished  with  Scrip- 
ture referjsnces  in  the  piargin.  The  last  page  has 
these  words, — '  Prynted  ip  the  year  of  our  Lorde 
N.D.xxxY.,  and  fynishad  the  fourth  daye  of  Oc- 
tober. '  It  is  in  folio,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
types,  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  printed  at 
Zurich,  in  the  printing-office  of  Christopher  Fros- 
chover.  The  following  is  the  title-page  of  this  ex- 
tremely rare  and  curious  volume : — 

'  Biblia.  The  Bible,  that  is,  the  holy  Scripture  of 
the  Olde  and  New  Testament,  faithfully  and  truly 
translated  out  of  the  Douche  and  Latyn  into 
Englische,  m.d.xxxy.*** 

Of  this  Bible  there  was  another  edition  in  large  4to., 
1550,  which  was  republished,  with  a  new  title,  1553; 
and  these,  according  to  Lewis,  were  all  the  editions 
of  it  which  were  ever  put  forth.  (Lewis's  History  of 
English  Translations  of  the  Bible  J 

Coverdale,  during  the  unsettled  state  of  Religion 
ia  this  country,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  labours 
abroad;  and  we  find  him,  in  1538,  involved  in  a 
troublesome  affair  connected  with  the  object  which 
was  so  dear  to  his  heart.  Grafton,  the  fiimous  printer, 
had  been  allowed  by  Francis  the  First,  king  of  Franee, 
at  the  request  of  oi^  Henry,  to  prii^t  a  Bible  at  Paris, 
on  account  of  the  superior  skill  of  the  workmen  there, 
aad  the  gpodness  and  cbeapmesa  of  the  paper.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  royal  license,  the  Church  of  Rome 
interfered.  The  Inquisitors  issued  their  order,  and 
the  French  printers,  their  English  employers,  and  the 
corrector  or  the  press,  who  was  Miles  Coverdale  him-^ 
self,  were  suo^moned  before  the  Inquisition.  They 
condemned  the  whole  impression  of  2500  copies  of 
the  Bible,  as  heretical  volumes,  to  the  flames !  Thus, 
with  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  Scriptures,  c«''culated 
by  Protestants,  were  of  late  shockingly  branded  by 
one  of  the  popes ^  as  "deadly  pastures,'*  did  the 
Romaaists  t^eat  the  lively  oracles  of  truth,  the  richest 
iuheritauce  of  Protestantism.  Some  copies  were, 
however,  secretly  sold  to  a  haberdasher  to  wrap  his 
goods  in,  and  were  thus  saved  from  the  general 
destruction.  Not  only  were  these  copies,  but  the 
presses  and  types,  as  well  as  the  printers,  afterwards 
brought  to  London;  a  most  valuable  importation, 
%hich  enabled  Grafton  and  Whitchwncfa  to  piint,  in 
1539  and  1540,  under  Coverdale*s  direction,  what  is 
called  "Cranmers,"  or  *'the  Great  Bible."  Of 
Cranmer's  Bible  we  have  a  specimen  in  that  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms  of  David  which  is  adopted  in  our 
Common  Prayer-books. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  life  of  Coyerdale,  for 
which  his  name  stands  prominently  forward,  having 
Wn  stated,  little  remains  to  be  told  concerning  him : 
hut  that  little  is  enough  to  show,  that  the  return  for 
all  his  goodness  to  his  fellow -creature?  was  not  here, 
though,  doubtless,  he  Mlei  not  of  that  solid  a^d  per- 
manent "  recompense  of  reward"  to  which  his  hopes 
vere  directed.  As  almoner  to  Queen  Catherine  Parr,* 
Henry's  last  wife,  he  preached  her  funeral  sermon  in 
the  chapel  of  Sudeley  Castle,  Gloucestershire,  in  1548, 
*iid  then,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  when  ap- 
pointed to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross,  defended  the  true 
^gion  agaiost  the  contrary  creed.  In  1551,  good 
King  Edward  the  ^xth  made  him  Bishop  of  Exeter, 

*  Uo  the  Twelfth,  ia  the  bull  for  his  Romish  JubUee  in  1825. 


on  account  of  his  extraordinary  knowledge  i^  divinity, 
and  his  unblemished  character.  On  this  office  he 
entered  very  poor.  In  his  diocese  he  endeavoured 
to  promote  Religion  by  frequently  preaching  in  the 
churches  at  Exeter;  and  he  became  eminent  for  his 
hospitality,  which  he  exercised  to  the  extent  of  his 
means;  for  his  constant  kindness  to  the  poor;  and, 
more  than  all,  for  his  unaffected  humility  of  deport- 
ment and  character. 

Queen  Mary*s  accession  to  the  throne  of  these 
realms  was  the  signal  for  restoring  Popery,  whose 
violence  towards    its    opponents,   increased  by   its 
recent  defeat,  was  immediately  set  at  work  by  that 
principle  which  remains  unchanged  to  this  day)  as 
evinced  by  the  system  of  persecution  which  is  too 
often  carried  on  by  the  Romanists,  where  they  have 
it  in  their^  power,  against  those  whom  they  choose  to 
call  heretics.   Coverdale  was  driven  from  bis  see,  and 
thrown  into  prison:    his  life,   indeed,  was   spared, 
owing  to  his  connexion  by  marriage  with  the  chap- 
lain of  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  interceded  for  him; 
but,  after  two  years*  confinement,  ^e  was,  by  way  of 
special  favour,  allowed  to  go  into  exile.    At  Geneva, 
whither  he  retired,  he  united  with  some  other  English 
refugees  in  producing,  in  1560,  the  "  Geneva  Bible,'* 
the  notes  to  which  savour  of  the  opinions  of  Calvin ; 
and  when  recalled  to  England  in  the  happier  days  of 
Elizabeth,  Coverdale  was  found,  in  his  utter  departure 
from  Popery,  to  have  adopted  views  approved  by  the 
German  reformers,  but  not  sanctioned  by  the  Church 
of  England;    which  prevented  him  from  resuming 
his  episcopal  functions,  and,  indeed,  for  some  tin^e, 
from  engaging  in  any  ministerial  c^uty.    At  length. 
Dr.  Grind^,  Bishop  of  Londoi^,  who  had  a  sincere 
regard  for  "  Father  Coverdale,"  and  bore  in  mind  all 
that  he  had  done  so  readily  and  so  disinterestedly  §ov 
the  interests  of  Religion,  before  some  others,  aifter* 
wards  perhaps  more  eniinent,  had  stirred  themselves, 
procured  for  him  an  offer  of  the  bishopric  of  Llandaff. 
Some  conscientious  reasons,  partly,  perhaps,  arising 
from  the  bodily  infirmities  attendant  on  old  age,  in- 
duced him  to  decline  the  respopsible  situation  of  a 
bishop.   Upon  this,  Grindal  gave  him  the  living  of  St. 
Magnus  the  Martyr,  near  London  Bridge,  the  first- 
fruits  of  which,  however,  he  was  too  poor  to  be  enabled 
to  pay.   Indeed,  from  the  time  of  his  ejection  from  the 
sec  of  Exeter,  his  life  was  a  continual  struggle  against 
poverty.    The  Qneen  excusjed  )iim  the  payment  of  the 
first-firuits ;  but,  notwithstanding,  he  soon  gave  up  his 
living,  though  he  continued  to  officiate  in  the  church. 

He  died  in  February,  1568,  aged  81,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  by  the 
Royal  Exchange,  as  appears  by  the  register,  which  is 
in  existence.  The  present  church  was  built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  in  1679,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one ;  but  Stow,  in  describing  the  ancient  structure, 
records  a  certain  Latin  inscription,  which,  without 
any  comment  on  the  deceased,  he  tells  us  "  is  on  a 
faur  plated  stone,  on  the  ground  in  the  chancel." 
This  memorial  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  great  and  good  man  who  is  the 
subject  of  it  was  held  at  the  period  of  his  death. 
The  following  is  a  translation : — 

ppiTAVB  on  the  Eight  Beverend  Father  in  Grod, 
Miles  Coverdale,  an  Octogenarian. 

This  tomb,  which  at  last  offers  repose,  and  a  termination  of 

his  labouRi,  holds  the  bones  of  Coverdale  I 

Who,  as  Bishop  of  Exeter,  distijiguished  himself  by  the 

exemplary  probity  of  his  life. 

He  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  Eighty«one, 

Too  long  an  uonocent  exile  from  his  native  country. 

After  nndeigoiiig  %  variety  of  troables, 

Bm  is  here  received  into  the  Meodly  boeom  ef  the  grave. 
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THE  USEFUL  ARTS.    No.  XIII. 

Befork  enterinii^  into  any  details  reftpectin{?  some  of  the 
■iriuuK  species  of  Animals  usod  tor  food,  we  shall  make  a 
If  A  rt  inurks  on  the  modes  in  which  all  kinds  of  food  are 
prepared  for  eating  by 

COOKING. 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  matter,  requires  to  bo  pre- 
]»arcd  by  the  action  of  heat,  to  render  it  fit  for  wholesome 
iuiMl:  the  solid  parts  are  made  tender,  and  consequently 
more  readily  soluble,  or  digestible,  in  the  stomach.  Some  of 
the  water  which  is  contained  in  all  animal  matter,  and 
which  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  bulk  of  all  vege- 
table matter,  is  evaporated  by  heat :  that  bulk  is  therefore 
reduced  without  any  diminution  of* the  nutritive  portion. 
In  veijetables,  also,  many  noxious  chemical  principles.  wIul-Ii 
would  ronder  the  plant  poisonous,  if  it  were  eaten  raw,  are 
dis>ipated  by  heat,  and  the  food  thus  rendered  innocent. 
Tliesc  are  the  principal  effects  of  cooking,  which  are  com- 
mon both  to  animal  and  vegetable  food ;  but  the  changes 
wliich  the  former  undergoes,  in  consequence  of  th6  appli- 
cation of  heat,  are  more  numerous  and  complicated. 

The  constituent  principles  of  all  organic  matter,  and  on 
the  pi-esence  of  which  in  different  proportions,  the  nutritive 
(qualities  of  that  matter  depend,  are  fibrin,  albumcMi, 
gelatine,  oil,  gluten,  fecula,  or  starch,  muciluge,  sugar,  acids, 
&c.  All  these  principles  arc  modified  by  the  application  of 
heat ;  some  are  rendered  more  digestible,  others  less  so : 
these  changes  are  also  dependent  on  the  mode  in  which  the 
heat  is  applied. 

When  it  is  considered,  tliat  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  mode  of  chemical  action  of  the  stomach,  and  of  all 
that  relates  to  the  primary  functions  of  digestion  and  as^i- 
milation,  it  is  clear,  that  it  is  by  experience  alone  we  can 
obtain  any  knowledge  of  the  relative  nutritive  qualities  of 
different  kinds  of  food,  and  of  the  mode  it  which  it  should 
be  prepared.  This  question  is  still  further  complicatLMl  by 
the  reciprocal  action  of  the  mind  and  body,  in  all  that 
relates  to  feeding.  It  is  well  ascertained,  that  more  benefit 
is  derived  from  a  food  which  is  agreeable  in  its  taste,  and 
w  hich  affords  a  gratification  to  that  sense,  than  from  one 
of  an  opposite  quality,  though,  perhaps,  containing  more 
of  those  principles  which  are  considered  as  highly  nutritive. 

There  are  three  or  four  different  modes  in  which  heat  is 
applied  to  cook  food,  on  each  of  which  we  shall  make  some 
remarks. 

Boiling  in  water  is,  generally  speaking,  the  most  efioc- 
tual.  Every  part  of  the  substance  is  equally  subjected  to  the 
heat,  owing  to  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  litjuid :  the 
fibrin  of  meat  is  loosened,  or  softened ;  and  to  do  this  most 
completely,  the  water  ought  not  to  boil  fast,  or,  properly 
speaking,  ought  not  to  boil  at  all :  the  meat  should  be  pur 
into  it  when  cold,  since  it  is  by  long  soaking  in  the  liquid 
that  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 

One  objection  against  boiling,  as  applied  to  meat,  might 
be  obviated  by  economy,  which  is  utterly  neglected  in  Eng- 
land, in  cookery  of  all  species:  this  objection  is.  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  nutritive  parts  are  dissolved  in  the 
water  and  lost ;  but  if  we  made  the  same  use  of  the  water 
in  which  meat  is  boiled,  that  our  neighbours  the  Fren(*h  do, 
— that  is,  if  we  prepared  from  it  a  thin  soup,  by  adding 
vegetables  and  condiments,  or  by  an  additional  quantity  of 
meat  of  an  inferior  quality,  for  the  purpose  of  yielding 
more  gelatine  and  oil  to  the  liquid, — this  objection  would  be 
removed,  and  no  loss  incurred.  The  meat  made  tender  by 
cooking  would  contain  the  fibrin,  gluten,  albumen,  and 
other  insoluble  pnnciples,  while  the  fat  or  oil,  and  tlie  solu- 
ble matter,  would  be  retained  in  tlie  soup. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here,  that  no  food  should  contain 
nutritive  matter  in  too  concentrated  a  form :  it  has  been 
found  that  no  animal  will  thrive,  if  fed  on  that  principle  in 
a  condensed  or  concentrated  state,  which  enters  most 
largely  into  its  natural  diet.  Fat,  or  animal  oil,  is  more 
nutritious  than  perhaps  any  other  animal  matter,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  feed  solely  on  it;  and  meat,  though 
containing  several  other  principles,  is  too  nutritious  to  be  a 
wholesome  fotxl,  when  consumed  without  some  vegetable 
matter  to  ddute  it,  as  it  were.  Concentrated  nutritive  mat- 
ter 'is  not  so  digestible  as  when  it  is  mixed  up  with  that 
which  is  less  so,  or  which  is  even  not  at  all  so.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  that  rich  dishes  disagree  with  healthy  persons : 
a  larger  portion  of  nutritive  matter  is  thrown  into  the 
stoniai-h  than  it  can  readily  convert  into  chyme,  and  the 
functiuub  uie,  in  consequence,  deranged.  A  certain  degree 
of  solidity  in  the  food  is  also  requisite  to  healthy  digestion : 


hence  jelly,  which  consists  of  gelatine  in  a  condensed  imi 
is  not  so  wholesome  as  the  same  quantity  of  gelatine  eenld 
have  been  diffused  through  the  fibrin  of  neat :  and  itiODg 
soups,  containing  such  gelatine  in  abundance,  are  objee- 
tionable  on  the  same  grounds. 

Roasting  and  boiling  possess  several  advantages:  the 
direct  action  of  the  fire,  by  hardening  the  outside  of  the 
meat,  prevents  the  escape  of  the  juices  and  more  volatile 
parts,  while  the  fibre  is  made  equally  tender ;  and  the  meu 
is  by  this  mode  of  cookery  rendered  more  palatable,  as 
having  more  flavour;  it  is  also  more  nutritive,  owing  to  the 
retention  of  those  principles,  which  by  boilin<r  are  dispened 
in  the  water.  But  the  loss  of  weight  by  roasting  is  greater 
than  by  boiling.  Mutton,  by  the  latter  mode  of  cooking, 
loses  about  one-fifih— beef  one-fourth — while  by  roasktin?. 
they  lose  nearly  one-third  of  their  weight.  A  great  deal  of 
tliis  loss  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  attributed  to  the  eiaporatiou 
of  the  water  contained  in  the  meat,  which  is  rather  ii> 
crcased  than  diminished  by  boiling.  The  principal  objt^- 
tion  against  roasting  is.  that  the  fdt  of  the  meat  is  burn:, 
and  of  all  animal  poisons,  none  is  much  moreii\juriaus;haii 
burnt  or  empyreumatizcd  oil ;  hence,  meat  aboundiog  in 
fat  ou^lit  always  to  to  be  boiled. 

Baking  partakes  of  the  advantages  and  defects  of  botli 
the  former  modes  of  cooker)';  there  is  less  waste,  ovinir 
to  the  confinement  in  a  closed  space,  which  prevents  tliv 
escape  of  the  volatile  matter ;  but  the  oil  being  oonGncil, 
and  also  empyreumatized,  renders  baking  liable  ta  the  baLic 
objection  as  roasting. 

Economy  of  fuel  is  one  great  recommendation  of  thii 
mode  of  preparing  fijod :  the  poor  roan  gets  his  dinner  veil 
co()ked,  for  a  sum  which  would  not  supply  htm  with  ooaU 
enough  to  warm  it,  much  less  to  roast  or  boil  itproperiy 
this  advantage,  however,  is  necessarily  confined  to  tovi^ 
where  one  oven  may  be  employed  to  bake  the  dinners  of 
numerous  families. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that,  generally  speaking,  mutton  is 
the  mo!»t  wholesome  of  all  animal  food :  owing  to  Mmie  itnli^ 
associations,  or  to  some  wrong  use  of  words*  there  exisu 
very  erroneous  opinions  on  this  subject.  Moat  penoos  not 
ac(|uainted  with  physiology,  imagine  thatthetlewof  youni^ 
animals,  or  of  birds,  is  more  delicate  than  that  of  nowa 
sheep  and  oxen ;  and  will  hence  recommend  an  invilid,cr 
a  convalescent,  \i'ith  his  digestive  powers  enfeebled  by 
disease,  to  **  try  a  bit  of  boiled  veal,  or  a  chieken,  or  a 
rabbit,  or,  perhaps,  advise  a  little  soup  or  jelly*  fto."*  Nov 
it  is  certain  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  a 
slice  of  boiled  leg  of  mutton,  or  a  broiled  mutUm  chi^, 
would  be  inlinitely  preferable  to  any  or  all  of  theses  as  being 
far  more  digestible.  The  term  delicate  is  totally  inippru- 
priate  to  loo i  of  any  kind :  if  it  be  used  instead  of  frs^rr, 
then  all  meat  advanced  a  small  stage  towards  pntrefiutiun 
is  more  tender  than  when  quite  fresli,  and  ia  really  more 
whulesome.  If  by  **  delicate,"  digestible  is  maantv— tlut  is, 
the  food  which  is  soonest  converted  into  jchyme,  and  asaiiai 
lated  to  the  corporeal  substance  of  tlie  eater,  then  a  nuttun 
chop  and  bread  will  prove  a  much  more  delicate  breakfuit 
than  buttered  toast,  mufllns,  hot  rolls,  and  chooolaie. 


Thk  more  we  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  opentions  uf 
creative  power,  as  manifested  in  the  structuie  and  eeonomy 
of  organized  beings,  the  better  we  become  qualified  to  sppn^- 
ciate  the  intentions  with  which  the  several  arrangement:^ 
and  constructions  have  been  devised,  the  art  with  vliiiU 
they  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  grand  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  which  they  form  a  part.  By  knowing  the 
general  tendencies  of  analogous  formations,  we  can  souj- 
times  recognise  designs  that  are  but  faintly  indicatetl,  and 
trace  the  links  which  connect  them  with  more  general  laa>. 
By  rendering  ourselves  familiar  with  the  hand-writiii;:. 
where  the  characters  arc  clearly  legible,  we  gradually  Iciir.! 
to  decypher  the  more  obscure  passages,  and  are  enable:!  tj 
follow  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  through  chapters  that 
would  otherwise  appear  mutilated  and  defaced.  Ileace  (lie 
utility  of  comprehending  in  our  studies  the  whole  rait^'^ 
of  the  organised  creation,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of 
final  causes,  and  obtaining  adeqtiate  ideas  of  the  power,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  gooduess  of  God.-! — RoaJcr*a  BridiieiMler 
Treatise, 
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THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE  OF  WALES. 
In  a  short  memoir,  contained  in  a  former  volume 
of  the  Saturday  Magazine,  respecting  an  illustrious 
and  hopeful  person,  whom  the  will  of  God  con- 
signed to  an  early  grave,  we  referred  to  the  page  of 
history,  to  bear  witness  to  *'  the  emotions  of  sorrow 
and  regret  which  are  felt  by  a  nation  on  the  pre- 
mature close  of  a  life  dear  to  thousands  j"  and  it 
was  added, — "  It  is  not  in  a  political  view  that  a  great 
national  loss  is  thus  felt :  honour,  love,  and  esteem 
for  the  individual  character  must  be  the  spring  of 
such  affections."  The  secret  of  this  genuine  popu- 
larity is  almost  always  to  be  found  in  an  active  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  others,  particularly  of  those  in 
a  humbler  sphere  of  life ;  a  beneficence,  founded  upon 
a  Christian  principle,  which  never  fails  to  impart  its 
twofold  blessing  : — "  It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  takes."  In  this  respect,  the  rich  and 
powerful  have  a  noble  privilege  attached  to  their 
station ;  for  it  is  by  acts  of  real  kindness,  rather  than 
by  any  wonderful  instances  of  display,  that  even  the 
great  ouei  of  the  earth  may  enjoy  an  honourable 
praise. 

And  road  their  history  in  a  iiatioii*s  eyes  I 

If  we  were  asked  to  point  to  any  particular  passages 
of  British  history,  for  an  illustration  of  these  remarks, 
we  would  turn,  first,  to  those  which  record  the  illnets, 
death,  and  character  of  good  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
whom,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  wise,  though  inscni^ 
table  Providence  took  to  himself.  When  we  reflect 
on  his  mildness  of  temper,  his  unaffected  devotion 
and  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  j  when  we  are  in- 
formed of  his  sending  for  Bishop  Ridley,  who  had 
preached  before  his  majesty,  and,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  conferring  with  him  on  the  subject  of  a  plan /or 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  London*  j  when,  looking  xt 
the  hospitals  of  Christ-Church,  St.  Thomas's,  and 
St.  Bartholomew's,  we  consider  how  much  good  he 
did  in  his  short  reign,  we  cannot  wonder  that  young 
Edward  was  an  object  of  tender  affection  to  his 
people,  or  that  his  memory  remains  honoured  among 
the  generations  that  have  followed  him.  The  dis- 
astrous and  unexpected  death  of  Henry,  son  of  King 
James  the  First  f,  the  young  prince  to  whom  allusion 
has  been  made  above,  and  whom  it  was  his  royal 
father's  lot  to  follow  to  the  grave,  also  plunged  this 
country  into  sorrow  as  universal  as  it  was  sincere. 

Equal,  probably,  if  not  greater,  was  the  grief 
arising  from  that  mournful  cSspensation,  which  fUl 
upon  the  kingdom  like  a  thunderbolt, — the  decease  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  in  child-birth,  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1 8 1 7,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  her  age« 
Many  of  our  readers  may  remember  to  have  regarded 
this  event  as  Aeir  own  private  calamity.  It  came 
home  to  our  circles  and  our  bosoms.  Her  pure  taste 
for  the  quiet  duties  of  domestic  life)  her  devout 
and  regular  attendance  on  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
both  public  and  private)  her  diligent  application  to 
the  studies  proper  to  have  qualified  her  for  high  and 
responsible  dudes,  tempered  with  becoming  dignity 
of  demeanour  to  those  about  her )  her  kind  and  atten- 
tive condescension  to  the  poor: — these  things  were 
sufficient  to  fix  the  love  and  respect  of  a  nation, 
aud  to  mark  with  shades  of  melancholy  that  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  our  country  when  we  were 
suddenly  called  to  bewail  her  loss. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  Prin- 
cess is  met  with  in  a  sermon,  preached  at  Cambridge 
on  the  day  of  her  funeral,  by  Bishop  Kaye,  then  Master 
of  Christ's  College,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 
*'  In  estimating  the  characters  of  princes,  we  seldom 

»  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  I.,  p.  163. 
t  See  Saiurday  Magazine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  93. 


make  due  allowance  for  the  obstadea  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  birth  oppose  to  their  moral  im- 
provement. Accustomed,  from  their  earliest  infancv, 
to  command  the  ready  obedience  of  all  around  thcin, 
and  to  obtain  immediate  comphance  with  their  desires ; 
besieged  by  flatterers,  who  persuade  them  that  they 
are  not  bound  by  the  same  rules  to  which  men  in 
humble  stations  of  life  are  subject ;  the  great  are  too 
apt  to  contract  a  habit  of  neglecting  the  convenience 
and  the  feelings  of  others,  and  of  referring  all  things 
to  their  own  gratification.  Even  minds  naturally 
disposed  to  benevolence  are  soon  hardened  into  this 
callous  insensibility,  unless  they  are  early  impressed 
with  religious  principles  and  motives.  By  these  our 
illustrious  Princess  escaped  its  fatal  influence.  Though 
raised  so  far  above  the  common  level  of  mankind, 
she  thought  none  so  low  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  her 
regard.  The  power  which  her  elevated  rank  conferred 
upon  her,  was  in  her  eyes  a  trust,  for  the  discharge  of 
which  she  was  accountable  j  and  with  this  conviction 
deeply  rooted  in  her  heart,  she  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  those  qualificationfl  which  might 
enable  her  worthily  to  act  her  part  upon  the  busy 
theatre  of  public  lifb.  She  Mi  the  mwfol  respond- 
biUty  of  the  situation  in  which  her  birfii  had  placed 
her,  and  strove,  by  acquiring  the  mastery  over  her 
own  passions  and  desires,  to  fit  hersdf  for  the  arduous 
task  of  exercising  dominion  over  othen.  No  pursuit 
had  any  charms  for  her  which  had  not  some  tendency 
to  promote  her  intellectual  or  spiritual  improvement. 
Innocent  and  instructive  reoreations, — the  acouisitioa 
of  knowledge,— the  performance  of  acta  of  devotion 
to  God,  and  of  benevolence  to  mankind,-— these  woit 
the  employments  which  diversiiled  her  day,«*em- 
ployinenta  always  delightfUl  to  the  pure  of  heart*' 

Attached  to  the  east  end  of  St  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  is  an  ancient  Gothic  buildings  eivcted  b? 
Henry  the  Seventh,  as  a  burial  place  for  himself  and 
his  successors,  but  superseded,  for  that  purpose,  by 
the  beautiful  chapel  which  ho  afterwards  founded  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  which  hewn  the  name  of 
that  monarch.  The  building  at  Windsor  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  was  afterwards  called  ''  Wobey's 
Tomb«house}"  the  cardinal  having  beautifled  it»  with 
the  view  of  its  receiving  his  remains^ — a  design  pre- 
vented by  the  concludlug  drcumstaucea  of  his  life. 
King  George  the  Tliird,  however,  determined  to  con- 
struct a  royal  vault  below  the  building,  Msigning  it 
as  a  future  resting-place  for  himself  and  the  members 
of  his  familyi-^little  supposing  that  his  beloved  grand- 
daughter, so  young  and  promising  a  bnneh  (^  his 
house,  would  be  laid  within  it  before  biro. 

It  was  to  this  mausoleum,  on  the  evening  well  re- 
membered by  thousands,  the  1 9th  of  November,  1817, 
that  the  mortal  remains  of  thii  illnatrioua  Udy  and 
her  infant  were  convejred.  The  foUowing  stansas  arc 
part  of  a  poem  written  at  the  time.  In  the  latter  is  a 
very  touching  allusion  to  the  good  old  king  s  utter 
unconsciousness  of  the  event  which  caused  such  deep 
concern  to  his  subjects. 

And  hark !  around  the  Dumnons  of  the  dead 

Sinks  the  low  dirge,  or  sweUa  the  anthem  loud; 
And  hark !  the  wonis,  the  solenm  words  are  said, 

That  bid  the  dust  its  kindred  dust  enshroud. 
The  tomb  has  closed— and,  like  a  paasing  cloud, 

A  feverish  dream,  the  pageant  tdl  has  fled ; 
Back,  in  wild  sorrow,  wend  the  weeping  crowd. 

Bock  moves  the  mourning  train,  with  measured  treshl; 
Nor  sigh,  nor  sound,  disturbs  the  lovely  Blumberer's  IkxI 

Tliat  Slumbcrer  weeps  no  more  i-— but  Alhion*k  pride 

Is  wept  by  all,  save  Albion*S  aged  kingt 
For  one  lost  maiden*,  restlag  hyker  side^ 

His  sorrow  flowed,  till  Heaven  bad  dried  the  spring. 

*  The  Princen  Amelia. 
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Windsor !  at  onoe  within  thy  moated  ring, 

We  wail  the  Stem  revered,  though  bare  aad  lone, 

We  wail  the  Bud  despoiled  by  winter's  wing: 
These  are  Ihe  splendid  mSseries  of  a  throne, 

Away>  away,  frail  man,  go  muse  upon  thine  own. — (A.) 

The  white  marble  monument,  an  engraving  of  which 
appears  in  our  present  Number,  was  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Wyatt*,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  in  St.  George's  Chapel.  At  the 
south-west  comer  of  that  beautiful  fabric  is  a  small 
oratory,  caUed,  from  the  founder,  who  was  Dean  of 
Windsor  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh, 
Urswick's  Chapel,  within  which  it  may  be  seen.  The 
body  of  the  departed  Princess  is  represented,  covered 
with  drapery,  resting  on  a  bier  at  the  moment  the  soul 
is  supposed  to  have  quitted  its  earthly  tenement.  The 
sorrowing  fbrms  at  the  comers  are  those  of  attendants. 
These,  together  with  the  designed  image  of  the  corpse, 
the  right  hand  of  which,  falling  over  the  side  of  the 
bier,'  is  the  only  part  unveiled,  contrasts  with  the 
group  above,  namely  the  spirits  of  the  mother  and  her 
infiEuit,  ascending,  and  attended  by  angels,  and  bring 
to  mind  the  beautiful  passage  of  the  Preacher, — "  Then 
shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  and  the 
spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it." — ^Eccles. 
xii.  7. 

Without  attempting  to  try  this  work  by  the  rules 
of  art,  we  may  observe,  that  the  effect,  which  is 
aided  by  a  dim  light  cast  upon  it  by  means  of 
coloured  glass,  is  extremely  striking.  It  is  one  of 
those  compositions  which  command  the  silent  and 
breathless  attention  of  the  beholder,  particularly  on 
a  first  visit:  and  amidst  the  crowd  of  reflections 
which  occur  to  the  mind  on  such  an  occasion,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  this  lesson  may  surest  itself  to  our 
young  readers,— "Like  the  departed  whom  it  com- 
memorates, to  "  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of 
their  youth,"  and  walk  in  His  commandments,  and 
take  delight  in  His  worship.  It  speaks  to  all,  in  the 
quaint  but  emphatic  language  of  an  old  divine  f,  bid- 
ding us  "  go  home,  and  think  to  die,  and  do  that 
daily  which  we  would  wish  to  be  found  doing  when- 
ever death  shall  overtake  us."  M. 

*  On  mentioning  this  Cenotaph  in. our  account  of  St.  George*i 
Cbapel,  Vol.  I  J.,  p.  235,  we  wrongly  attributed  the  design  and  exe- 
cution to  Sir  J.  Wyatvtlle ;  an  error  which,  considering  the  various 
matter  constantly  pressing  upon  such  &  work  as  the  Saturday 
Magazine,  will  readily  have  been  forgiven. 

t  Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  helpless  infant,  the  fractious  child,  the  impatient 
youth,  the  busy  man,  the  more  advanced  period  of  life,  and 
finally,  the  infirmities  of  age,  pointing  to  the  hour  which 
is  to  close  the  scene  which  friends  have  enlivened  and 
made  dear,  all  present  aspects  of  such  painful  variety  and 
niortification,  that  the  prudent  man  should  occupy  himself 
with  more  serious  thoughts  than  what  the  business  of  this 
transitory  state  can  supply. — -W.  K.^from  the  Arabic. 


Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy  with 
whom  we  converse;  whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons 
uneasy  is  the  best  bred  man  in  company .-^Swirr. 


I  LAY  it  down  as  a  sound  maxim,  that  every  man  is  wretched 
in  proportion  to  his  vices ;  and  affirm  the  noblest  ornament 
of  a  young,  generous  mind,  and  the  surest  source  of  plea- 
sure, profit,  and  reputation  in  life,  to  be  an  unreserved 
acceptance  of  virtue. 

CoMPiiAisANCB  pleases  all,  prejudices  none,  adorns  wit, 
renders  humour  agreeable,  augments  friendship,  redoubles 
love,  and  complying  with  justice  and  generosity,  becomes 
the  secret  charm  of  the  society  of  all  mankind — Scvdsry. 


If  you  do  good  with  pain,  says  Chrysostom,  the  pain  flies 
off,  the  wSod  remains :  if  you  do  ill  with  pleasure,  the 
nieasuie  nies,  the  ill  xemains. 


THE    COMET. 

The  sun  has  set  *ne&ih  the  Western  sea. 

And,  amidst  the  gathering  clouds  of  evon^ 
The  dying  ra^s  of  ma  majesty 

Throw  their  latest  gleam  o*er  the  silent  heaven; 
And  slowly  the  pale  moon  wanders  by, 

Clad  in  a  thin  white  shzoud  of  liffht, 
And  the  stara  thai  bum  in  the  sa^iiied  sky 

Throng  gladly  round  the  Queen  oi  nighty 
And  silent^  hall  her  from  afor^ 
Ab  onward  she  uiges  her  silver  car. 

And  the  vesper-bell,  that  tolls  the  hour, 
Flings  high  its  note  'mid  the  deepening  gloom. 

That  scares  the  owl  from  its  lonely  bower,  . 
And  the  drowsy  bat  from  its  ivied  home. 

And  darker  and  deeper  the  shadows  fall, 

Outspreading  their  dim  veil  over  all. 

But  see,  what  shoots  through  the  dusky  air. 

Wafted  along  on  the  wings  of  night, 
While  the  stars  that  spangle  its  pathway  there 

Are  all  outshone  by  its  crimson  light? 
And  slowly  athwart  the  parched  sky 

It  drives  amidst  the  cloud-streams  pale, 
And  its  blood-red  sheen  all  flaming  high, 

Marks  the  bright  course  of  its  lengmening  trail. 
The  while,  through  the  dreaiy  blue  it  moves. 
Where  the  night-wind  alone  m  its  stillness  roves. 

Say!  dost  thou  come  the  messenger  of  woe. 

The  mighty  bearer  of  some  fearful  grief. 
To  crash  this  worid  in  one  dire  overthrow. 

While  not  a  hand  on  earth  can  bring  relief ; 
But  all  must  bow  beneath  thy  whehuing  power, 
Kings,  princes,  peasants,  in  that  awful  hour  ? 

Or  say,  as  thou  rollest  in  grandeur  past. 
Docs  the  all-dreaded  Azrael  ride  with  thee  ? 

Has  ''the  angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blaijt/' 
To  call  us  to  meet  etexnity  ? 

Oh !  who  tiien  has  power  to  shield  or  save 

From  the  hoarse  voice  that  bids  us  to  the  grave  ? 

Or  bring'st  thou  glad  tidings  of  Mercy*s  sway 

That  shall  visit  this  lower  shore. 
And  chase  the  grim  heralds  of  dark  disxnay 

To  th*  unfathomed  grave  for  evermore  ? 
Oh  I  then  lei  us  welocHue  thee  gladlv  in  song. 
And  Scho  our  accentn  of  praise  prolong  1 

Or  dost  thou  come  from  wandering  round  that  throne, 
B^rt  with  ja^r  and  with  sardine  stone, 

Where  oxuy  angels  tread  the  hallowed  ground 
Amid  those  noriona  realms  of  upper  air. 

Where  omy  dove-like  peace  and  joy  are  found; 
And  sorrow  enters  not,  nor  weary  care. 

But  by  the  red  waves  of  the  sea  of  fire 
Ten  thousand  thousand  seraphs  swell  the  song^ 

And  infant  chenibs  join  th'  aagelio  dioir. 
And  their  glad  notes  of  praiae  aiM  love  proloDg; 

And  where,  around  th'  Omnipotent  "  I  ah,*' 
The  joyous  chorus  of  the  white-robed  train 

Hymn  forth  their  loud  hosannas  to  the  Lamb, 
And  sing  for  aye  the  same  unwearied  strain, 
"  Honour  and  glory  to  the  Heav'n-bom  Three;, 
Who  were,  who  axe,  who  shall  for  ever  be !" 

B.  C.  V, 

With  whatever  subject  men  are  desirous  of  being  ac- 
quainted, they  must,  of  necessity,  study  the  elements  of  it, 
and  have  recourse  to  those  sources  from  whenoe  informa- 
tion is  to  be  drawn.  Neglect  of  this,  so  obvious  a  course 
of  proceeding,  cannot  but  leave  them  in  ignorance  of  the 
subject.  The  truth  of  this  maxim  is  incontrovertible,  and 
it  is  as  applicable  to  religion  as  to  all  the  other  concerns  of 
life.  Neither  religious  knowledge,  nor  any  other  know 
ledge,  comes  by  intuition ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  a  carafiEd 
ap]uicatioa  of  the  means  which  God  has  provided  for  our 
instruction.  One  of  these  means«  with  respect,  that  is,  to 
religious  knowledge,  is  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Dis- 
regard of  this  salutary  provision  leaves  some  men  in  a  state 
of  infidelity,  and  others,  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians,  in  a  state  of  most  deplorable  ignorance  as  to 
the  foundation  and  the  articles  of  their  professed  belief; 
wheroas,  would  men  but  give  that  attention  to  the  sulQect 
which  its  paramount  importance  demands,  availing  them- 
selves withal  of  those  assistences  towards  understanding 
the  Scriptures  with  which  the  providence  of  God  has  fur- 
nished tnem,  they  could  hardly  oe  destitute  of  a  Christian 
hope,  or  of  the  power  of  •'  givinff  an  answer  to  every  man 
that  asketh  them  a  reason  of  ue  hope  that  is  in  them,** 
— ^Bishop  Mant. 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 

No.  IX.    Heat,  Ebullition,  Vaporisation, 

Steam-Engines. 

The  vapour  of  boiling  water  is  termed,  in  popular 
language,  steam.  In  a  perfect  state,  steam  is  clastic 
and  invisible ;  the  former  property  being  common  to 
all,  and  the  latter  to  the  greater  part  of,  aeriform 
bodies.  When  steam  becomes  visible, — ^for  instance, 
as  it  may  often  be  seen  issuing  from  the  spout  of  a 
tea-kettle,  or  the  safety-valve  of  a  steam-boiler,  it 
has  suffered  a  partial  condensation  by  contact  with 
the  atmosphere.  We  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  our  notions  of  steam  a  certain  degree  of  opacity 
and  of  moisture.  These  are  its  characteristics  only 
during  its  transition  to  a  liquid  state :  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  boiling-water,  steam  is  perfectly 
transparent  and  perfectly  dry. 

Water,  whose  surface  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  having  attained  its  boiling-point,  can- 
not be  made  hotter,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  or 
intensity  of  heat  applied  to  the  containing  vesseL  All 
the  heat  that  enters  the  liquid,  through  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  vessel,  will  be  disengaged  at  the  top, 
in  combination  with  water  in  a  vaporous  form; 
neither  the  water,  nor  the  vapour,  arising  from  it,  ex- 
hibiting the  slightest  increase  in  their  temperature. 

When  water  and  other  liqtuds  are  heated  in  vessels 
from  which  the  vapour  is  not  permitted  to  escape, 
their  temperatures  may  be  raised  very  much  higher 
than  that  of  their  ordinary  boiling-points.  We  know 
of  no  limits  to  the  capacity  of  liquids  for  heat,  when 
thus  confined,  exceptitig  in  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  the  vessels  we  employ.  Water  has  been 
raised  to  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  melt  tin 
(442*) .  In  a  vessel  properly  constructed,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  it  red-hot. 

As  the  elasticity,  that  is,  the  expansive  force,  of 
steam  increases  rapidly  wiUi  every  increase  of  tem- 
perature, it  is  important  that  vessels  intended  for 
heating  water,  under  pressure,  s^uld  be  remarkably 
strong.  Ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  this  property 
of  steam  has  been  the  cause  of  many  frigh^ul  acci- 
dents, from  the  bursting  of  boilers. 

At  the  instant  of  its  liberation  from  the  surface  of 
boiling- water,  steam  possesses  the  same  temperature 
as  the  water  itself.  When  water  boils  at  209*,  the 
temperature  of  its  steam  will  be  also  209* :  if  it  boil 
at  212*,  the  temperature  of  the  steam  will  be  the 
same ;  and  so  on  for  every  degree  of  temperature. 

Liquids,  in  assuming  the  vaporous  form,  require  to 
be  united  with  vast  quantities  of  heat.  The  heat  thus 
temporarily  combined  with  any  particular  liquid,  be- 
comes, for  the  most  part,  latent, — ^that  is,  it  eludes 
our  observation.  We  may,  by  a  particular  process, 
ascertain  that  heat  enters  into  a  liquid,  but  we  have 
no  means  of  otherwise  developing  its  eidstence,  after 
the  liquid  has  reached  its  boiling-point.  For  ex- 
ample :  if  we  put  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  at  the 
temperature  52*,  into  a  vessel,  whose  temperature  is 
the  same,  and  apply  to  it  a  steady  heat,  say  from  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  if,  in  five  minutes,  the  water 
begins  to  boil,  we  may  suppose  that  160*  of  heat  have 
entered  into  union  with  the  water  (52*+160*=:212*), 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  32*  per  minute.  The  heat 
being  continued,  we  will  suppose  that,  at  the  end  of 
twenty-six  minutes  more,  the  whole  of  the  water  has 
been  vaporised.  Now,  if  the  same  quantity  of  heat 
per  minute  entered  into  the  water  after  it  began  to 
boil  as  there  did  before,  we  shall  have  to  account  for 
(32*  X  26*)  832^  During  tlie  last  twenty-six  minutes, 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  of  the  steam  arising 


from  it,  having  never  exceeded  212*,  we  perceive 
that  these  832*  of  heat  were  necessary  to  convert  the 
liquid  into  vapour  -,  and  as  it  cannot  be  detected  by 
the  thermometer,  it  is  denominated  latent  heat.  A 
more  appropriate  term,  probably,  is  that  of  inseiuible 
heat.  The  latent,  or  insensible,  heat  thns  combined 
with  water  may  be  again  set  free,  or  rendered  sensible, 
by  condensing  the  steam  in  a  suitable  vessel  ^  afford- 
ing a  practical  illustration  of  the  durability  of  the 
most  refined,  as  well  as  of  the  grosser,  elements  of 
nature. 

Increase  of  bulk  always  accompanies  the  conversioa 
of  liquids  into  vapours.  This  augmentation  of  volume 
in  the  steam  of  boiling  water  is  rather  more  thaa 
1 700  to  1 ;  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  at  the  temperature 
of  62*,  when  changed  into  steam  at  212*,  occupying 
a  space  equal  to  1728  cubic  inches. 

The  expansive  force  of  steam  is  not  increased  bf 
an  increase  of  temperature,  when  separated  from  tin 
water  that  produced  it.  In  such  a  case,  the  elastidty 
of  steam  is  no  greater  than  that  of  atmospheric  air. 
A  vessel  filled  with  steam  only  at  212*,  might  be 
heated  to  redness  without  any  danger  of  its  bursting. 

It  is  well  known  that  st^m  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water  (212^),  will  scald  the  hand, 
or  other  part  of  the  body  with  which  it  may  come 
in  contact,  as  effectually  as  the  water  from  which  it 
is  generated.  It  is  not  so  with  steam  at  a  higlier 
temperature  than  212^.  If  water  be  heated  in  a 
vessel  capable  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  steam  at 
a  temperature  of  250°  or  300°,  when  the  steam  i» 
permitted  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  the  hand 
may  be  brought  in  contact  with  it  without  sustaining 
any  injury,  or  even  inconvenience.  Wc  wiD  en- 
deavour to  explain  the  cause  of  this.  The  expansive 
energy  of  steam  at  the  ordinary  boiling  tcmperatore 
of  water,  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere; 
that  is,  the  pressure  of  the  air  being  1 5  lbs.  upon 
every  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  bodies,  when 
steam  is  generated  at  212°,  its  elastic  force,  within 
the  vessel,  is  just  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  air 
which  presses  on  it  from  without  At  250°  the  elastic 
force  of  steam  is  twice  that  of  air;  at  275°  it  is 
three  times;  and  at  293°  four  times;  its  pressore 
then  being  equal  to  about  60  lbs.  upon  every  square 
inch  of  the  containing  vessel.  Now,  in  proportion 
as  the  expansive  force  of  the  particles  of  steam  if 
increased,  so  will  their  tendency  to  separate,  when 
relieved  from  pressure,  be  increased.  Whilst  steam 
at  212°  sustains,  therefore,  no  other  change  on  es- 
caping into  the  atmosphere,  than  that  to  which  it  is 
liable  from  contact  with  a  colder  medium,  high-pres- 
sure steam  (say  at  300°)  expands,  at  the  instant  of  its 
liberation,  to  more  than  four  times  its  former  bulk,— 
a  process  always  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  sensible 
heat — which  loss  is  further  accelerated  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  vapour  with  the  surrounding  air.  At 
the  distance  of  five  or  six  inches  from  the  orifice  at 
which  it  issues,  the  temperature  of  high-pressui«  ma/ 
be  only  150°  to  170°,  whilst  that  of  the  common 
kind,  under  similar  circumstances,  will  be  208^  to 
212°. 

Another  circumstance  equally  remarkable  as  that 
just  described,  demands  a  notice.  When  water  is 
heated  in  a  close  vessel,  we  will  suppose  to  300°,  on 
permitting  the  steam  compressed  on  the  surfsetce  of 
the  water  to  escape,  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
and  of  the  remaining  steam  within  the  vessel,  will  be 
instantly  reduced  to  212°.  We  believe  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  explaining  this  phenomenon.  That  water 
is  susceptible  of  compression,  although  it  is  so  in  a 
degree  very  inferior  to  the  vapour  arisdng  from  it, 
cannot  be  denied.    Its  sudden  Ion  of  sensible  heat, 
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vben  high-presstu«  steam  is  permitted  to  escape  from 
its  surface,  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  an  equally 
sudden  enlargemeot  of  volume.  We  have  here  an 
instance  of  the  transition  of  heat  from  a  temibU  to  a 
htft  state;  the  extra  88°  (300°-2t2'')  being  ttill 
combined  with  the  water,  and  the  steam  in  the 
vessel  i  but  so  changed  in  its  character,  as  to  be  no 
longer  appreciable  \yj  the  thermometer. 

To  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  and  the  facility  with 
which  its  elasticity  is  destroyed,  by  a  slight  change 
of  temperature,  we  are  indebted  for  its  application  as 
a  moving  power  in  the  Steah-Ekginx, — one  of  the 
most  valuable  gifts  ever  presented  by  philosophy  to 
the  human  race.  The  invention  and  improvement  of 
tbiB  mighty  product  of  human  genius,  is  peculiarly 
associated  with  our  own  age  and  country.  Seventy 
years  have  scarcely  passed  away  since  Mr.  Watt 
commenced  those  experiments  on  steam,  which,  step 
by  step,  have  led  to  results  so  stupendous,  that  they 
nre  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
is  impossible  to  contemplate,  in  all  their  vastaess,  the 
blessings  already  conferred  by  the  steam-engine  upon 
mankind.  Boundless  in  their  extent,  and  universal  in 
their  application,  we  may  yet  conclude  that  they  are 
only  preparing  the  way  for  more  illustrious  benefits. 
What  has  been  done  may  well  excite  onr  admiration, 
u  it  ought  to  awaken  our  gratitude,  to  the  Atjthor 
of  rU  our  mercies.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  The  discoveries  and  improvements 
which  are  daily  unfolding  themselves  to  our  view,  may 
attest  that  human  knowledge  is  at  present  iimiteid  and 
imperfect ;  but  they  are  equally  calculated  to  inspire 
in  OS  new  hopes,  and  enlarged  expectations,  as  respects 
the  future. 

The  most  simple  form  of  the  steam-engine  is  that 
denominated  the  AigA-prantre  engine,  which  occupies 
bat  very  little  space ;  and  may,  therefore,  he  employed 
ia  situations  where  one  of  a  different  kind  would  be 
unsuitable.  In  this  engine,  steam  is  generally  used 
■t  a  density  equal  to  three  or  four  atmospheres; 
tliat  is,  its  expansive  force  within  the  boiler  is  about 
•'lO  or  (lO  lbs.  upon  every  square  inch  of  the  metal. 
Sapposing  it  to  be  60  lbs.,  there  are  15  lbs.  to  be  de- 
ducted for  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  air,  on  the 
outside  of  the  boiler,  so  that  the  real  force  of  the 
steam,  in  this  case,  will  be  45  lbs.  to  the  inch. 
Motion  is  obtained  by  permitting  steam  to  pass  from 
tbe  boiler,  first  to  one  end,  and  then  to  the  other,  of 
B  metalUc,  cylindrical  vessel ;  to  which  is  fitted,  steam- 
■ight,  B  piston,  made  of  similar  materials.  The 
fuliowing  figures  are  intended  to  represent  a  section 
of  the  cylinder,  with  the  piston  at  its  opposite  cx- 
tRinities. 


U  we  n^fiosa  the  piston  to  be  at  a',  and  steam  be 


admitted  through  the  pipe  a",  to  it*  Upper  ^e,  the 
piston  will  be  forced  downwards  to  b'.  On  allowiog 
the  steam  above  the  piston  to  escape  from  the  cylinder, 
at  the  same  time  admitting  a  fresh  supply  from  the 
boiler,  through  the  pipe  b",  to  the  under  side  of  the 
piston,  it  will  be  returned  to  its  former  situation  at  a'. 
These  alternate  motions  may  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  neceaaary  quantity  of  steam  is  generated  within 
the  boiler. 

From  the  danger  attending  the  employment  of  high- 
pressure  steam,  it  is  never  applied,  in  ttiis  country,  to 
the  purposes  of  navigation.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  small  engines,  where  great  power  is  required  in  a 
limited  space;  and  especially  for  loco-motive  car- 
riages. Notwithstanding  the  many  curious  contri- 
vances that  have  lately  been  adopted,  with  a  view  to 
security,  the  risk  of  using  lai^e  quantities  of  water, 
at  a  temperature  of  250*,  or  300°,  is  still  too  great  to 
warrant  its  general  introduction. 

The  low-pressure,  or  coitdauiiiff  engixe,  is  more 
complex  in  its  arrangements,  and,  of  course,  more 
costly  in  its  construction,  than  that  already  described. 
In  this  engine,  steam  is  usually  employed  whose  ex- 
pansive force  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  on 
the  inch ;  which  is  only  five  to  ten  pounds  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the 
air  on  the  exterior  of  the  boiler,  and  ^m  which  no 
serious  consequences  would  result,  were  the  boiler  to 
burst.  The  elasticity  of  the  steam  is  not  the  only 
Boorce  of  motion  in  Uie  condensiag  engine,  for,  whilst 
steam  is  exerting  its  force  on  one  side  of  the  piston, 
a  vacuum  is  produced  on  (be  oppoutc  side  by  the 
sudden  condensation  of  the  steam  previously  intro- 
duced there.  In  this  respect,  it  differs  essentially 
from  the  high-pressure  engine,  whose  piston  ia  always 
opposed  by  a  force  equivalent  to  that  of  the  ntmo- 
sphcre,  namely,  fifteen  pounds  to  the  inch.  In  the 
cylinder  of  the  condensing  engine,  the  whole  force  of 
tbe  steam,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  brought  into  effec- 
tive operation.  In  that  of  the  high-pressure  engine, 
one  atmosphere  of  steam  is  entirely  wasted. 

The  condensation  of  the  steam,  which  formerly  took 
place  in  the  working  cylinder,  by  forcing  into  it  n 
jet  of  cold  water,  is  now  effected  in  a  seporate  vessel, 
so  that  tbe  temperature  of  the  cylinder  is  constantly 
maintained.  For  this,  as  well  as  many  other  equally 
important  improvements,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Watt 

The  safeUf-valve  of  a  steam-engine  consists  of  a 
metallic  stopper,  nicely  adapted  to  a  circular  orifice^ 
yet  moving  freely  in  it,  at  the  top  of  tbe  boiler. 
This  stopper,  or  valve,  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  lever, 
moving  by  a  joint  at  one  end,  whilst  a  weight  is  ans- 
pcnded  at  the  other.  By  adjusting  the  weight  on 
the  longer  arm  of  the  lever,  the  valve  is  made  to 
press  upon  the  orifice  in  the  boiler  with  any  required 
decree  of  force.  When  the  elasticity  of  the  steam 
within  the  boiler  increases  beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  working  the  engine,  or  for  tbe  security  of  the 
boiler,  the  valve  is  forced  open,  and  some  of  the 
steam  escapes.  This  is  frequently  seen  to  be  the  case 
ou  board  steam-packets  just  before  they  start,  or  whea 
the  engine  is  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  after  they  have 
commenced  their  voyage. 

We  must  now  conclude  this  part  of  onr  subject. 
On  a  future  occasion,  we  hope  to  present  our  readera 
with  a  more  detailed  account  of  tbe  steam-engine{ 
in  which  its  various  parts  will  be  explained  by  direct 
reference  to  suitable  illustrations.  R.  R. 
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THE  HUMAN  HAND. 

In  that  portion  of  the  works  of  Galen  which  bears 
this  titlcj  "  On  the  use  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Body;"  after  having  defined  what  is  to  be  understood 
by  the  term  pari  or  member,  as  applied  to  an  animal 
body,  he  proceeds  in  the  following  manner : — 

But  all  these  parts  of  the  body  were  mode  for  the  use  of 
the  Boul, — that  sentient  and  intelligent  principle  which 
animates  the  body,  and  of  which  the  body  is  merely  the 
oTf^an ;  and  on  this  account,  the  component  parts  of  animals 
differ  according  to  the  nature  of  this  principle :  for  somo 
animals  are  bold  and  fierce ;  others  are  timid  and  gentle ; 
some  are  grc^^arious,  and  co-operate  for  their  mutual  sus- 
tenance and  defence  ;>  others  are  solitary,  and  avoid  the 
society  of  their  fellows;  but  all  have  a  form  or  body 
accommodated  to  their  natural  dispositions  and  habits. 
Thus,  the  lion  has  powerful  fan^^s  and  claws;  the  hare  has 
swiftness  of  foot,  but  in  other  points  is  defenceless.  But 
to  man,  the  only  animal  that  partakes  of  Divine  intelli- 
gence, the  Creator  has  given,  in  lieu  of  every  other  noc- 
turnal weapon,  or  organ  of  defence,  that  instrument,  the 
hand;  an  instrument  applicable  to  every  act  and  occasion, 
as  well  of  peace  as  of  war.  Man,  therefore,  wants  not 
a  hoof,  or  horn,  or  any  other  natural  weaix)n;  inasmuch 
as  he  is  able  with  his  hand  to  grasp  a  much  more  effective 
weapon, — the  sword,  or  spear.  Besides  which,  natural 
weapons  can  be  employed  only  in  close  conflict;  while 
some  of  the  weapons  employed  by  roan,  as  javelins  or 
arrows,  are  even  more  effectual  at  a  distance.  And,  again, 
though  man  may  be  inferior  to  the  lion  in  swiftness,  yet 
by  his  dexterity  and  skill,  he  breaks  into  his  use  a  still 
swifter  animal, — the  horse;  mounted  on  whose  back,  ho 
can  escape  from,  or  pursue  the  lion,  or  attack  him  at  every 
advantage.  He  is  enabled,  moreover,  by  means  of  this 
instrument,  to  clothe  himself  with  armour  of  various  kinds, 
or  to  intrench  himself  within  camps  or  fenced  cities. 
Whereas,  were  his  hands  encumbered  with  any  natural 
armour,  he  would  be  unable  to  employ  them  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  those  instruments  and  means  which  give  him 
such  a  decided  advantage  over  all  the  other  animals  of 
creation. 

Nor  have  we  yet  enumerated  the  most  important  of 
those  privileges  which  the  hand  imparts  to  man.  With 
this  he  weaves  the  garment  that  protects  him  firom  tHe 
Summers  heat  or  Winters  cold;  with  tliis  he  forms  the 
various  furniture  of  nets  and  snares,  which  give  him  a 
dominion  over  the  inhabitants  as  well  of  the  water  as  of 
the  air  and  earth ;  with  his  hand  he  constructs  the  lyre 
and  lute,  and  the  numerous  instruments  employed  in  the 
several  arts  of  life ;  with  his  hand  he  erects  altars  and 
shrines  to  immortal  gods ;  and  lastly,  by  means  of  the  same 
instrument,  he  bequeaths  to  posterity,  in  writings,  the  intel- 
lectual treasures  of  his  own  divine  imagination. 

Let  us  then  scrutinize  this  member  of  our  body, 
and  inquire  not  simply  whether  it  be  in  itself  useful 
for  all  the  purposes  of  life,  and  adapted  to  an  animal 
endued  with  the  highest  intelligence,  but  whether  its 
entire  structure  be  not  such,  that  it  could  not  be  im- 
proved by  any  conceivable  alteration. 

In  the  first  place,  it  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
a  leading  quality  of  an  organ  of  grasp,  since  it 
readily  applies  itself  to,  and  securely  holds,  bodies  of 
every  form  and  size,  that  are  capable  of  being  moved 
by  human  strength.  Nor  need  we  inquire  whether 
It  be  better  for  this  purpose  that  it  should  be  divided 
into  several  parts,  or  that  it  should  be  altogether  un- 
divided 'j  for  is  it  not  apparent,  without  further  rea- 
soning, that,  had  it  been  undivided,  it  could  have 
grasped  only  just  such  a  portion  of  every  object 
presented  to  it  as  was  equal  to  itself?  but  that,  being 
divided  into  many  parts,  it  can  both  easily  grasp 
bodies  much  larger  than  itself,  and  can  accurately 
scorch  out,  and  lay  hold  of,  the  smallest  particles  of 
matter  3  for  to  the  former,  it  is  capable  of  applying  itself 
so  as  to  encompass  them  by  the  separation  of  the 
fingers,  while,  in  laying  hold  of  very  minute  objects, 
the  entire  hand  is  not  employed,  but  only  the  tips  of 
two  of  the  fingers,  because  from  the  grasp  of  the 
whole  hand  minute  objects  would  easily  escape. 


Thus  then  the  hand  is  framed  in  the  manner  the 
most  convenient  for  laying  a  firm  hold  on  objects 
both  greater  and  less  than  itself.  And  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  apply  itself  to  objects  of  various  shapes, 
it  is  evidently  most  convenient  that  it  should  be 
divided  into  many  parts,  as  it  is,  and  seems  to  be 
better  constituted  for  this  purpose  than  any  similar 
instrument  j  for  it  not  only  can  apply  itself  to  sub- 
stances of  a  spherical  form,  so  as  to  touch  them  with 
every  part  of  itself,  but  it  also  can  securely  hold 
substances  of  a  plane  or  of  a  concave  surface ;  and, 
consequently,  it  can  hold  substances  of  any  form. 

And,  because  many  bodies  are  of  too  great  a  size 
to  be  held  by  one  hand  alone,  Nature  has,  therefore, 
made  each  hand  an  assistant  to  its  fellow  -,  so  that 
the  two,  when  together  laying  hold  of  bodies  of  un- 
usual bulk,  on  opposite  sides,  are  fully  equivalent  to 
a  single  hand  of  the  very  largest  dimensions ;  and, 
on  this  account,  the  hands  are  inclined  towards,  and 
in  every  point  are  made  equal  to,  each  other,  which 
is  at  least  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  in  instruments 
intended  to  have  a  combined  action. 

Take  then  any  one  of  those  unwieldy  bodies  which 
a  man  can  only  lay  hold  of  by  means  of  both  his 
hands,  as  a  mill-stone  or  a  rafter;  or  take  one  of  the 
smallest  objects,  as  a  millet-seed  or  a  hair,  or  a 
minute  thorn  -,  or,  lastly,  reflect  on  that  vast  multi- 
tude of  objects  of  every  possible  size,  intermediate, 
to  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  those  above-men- 
tioned, and  you  will  find  the  hands  so  exactly  ca- 
pable of  grasping  each  particular  one,  as  if  they  had 
been  expressly  made  for  gprasping  that  alone.  Thai 
the  smallest  things  of  all  we  take  up  with  the  tips  of 
the  fingers ;  those  which  are  a  little  larger,  we  take 
up  with  the  same  fingers,  but  not  with  the  tips  of 
them  ;  substances  still  larger,  we  take  up  with  three 
fingers,  and  so  on  with  four,  or  with  all  the  fire 
fingers,  or  even  with  the  whole  hand ;  all  which  m 
could  not  do,  were  not  the  hand  divided,  and  dinded 
precisely  as  it  is.  For,  suppose  the  thumb  were  not 
placed  as  it  is,  in  opposition  to  the  other  four  fingers, 
but  that  all  the  five  were  ranged  in  the  same  line,— ^ 
it  not  evident  that  in  this  case  their  number  would 
be  useless  ?  For,  in  order  to  have  a  firm  hold  of  any 
thing,  it  is  necessary  either  to  grasp  it  all  round,  or 
at  least  to  grasp  it  in  two  opposite  points;  neither  of 
which  would  have  been  possible,  if  all  the  five  fingers 
had  been  placed  in  the  same  plane :  but  the  end  is 
now  fully  attainable,  simply  in  consequence  of  the 
position  of  the  thumb,  which  is  so  placed,  and  has 
exactly  such  a  degree  of  motion,  as,  by  a  slight  in- 
clination, to  be  easily  made  to  co-operate  with  any  one 
of  the  four  fingers.  But  it  is  not  merely  necessary 
in  laying  hold  of  minute  objects  to  employ  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers  opposed  to  each  other,  but 
that  those  extremities  should  be  exactly  of  the  cha- 
racter they  are,  namely  soft  and  round,  and  furnished 
with  nails;  for,  if  the  tips  of  the  fingers  were  of 
bone,  and  not  of  flesh,  we  could  not  then  lay  hold  of 
such  minute  bodies  as  thorns  or  hairs ;  or,  if  they 
were  a  softer  and  moister  substance  than  flesh,  neither 
then  could  such  small  bodies  have  been  secured. 
For,  in  order  that  a  body  may  be  firmly  held,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  in  some  degree  infolded  in  the 
substance  holding  it;  which  condition  could  not  hafe 
been  fulfilled  by  a  hard  or  bony  material;  and  on  ^e 
other  hand,  a  material  too  soft  would  easily  yield  to 
substances  of  which  it  attempted  to  lay  hold,  and 
would  continually  let  them  escape :  whereas  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers  are  just  of  that  intermediate 
degree  of  consistence  which  is  calculated  for  their 
intended  use. 

But,  since  tangible  sobttcaoea  Taiy  much  in  tkir 
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degree  of  hardness^  nature  ha3  adapted  the  structure 
of  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  to  that  circumstance : 
for  they  are  not  formed  either  entirely  of  flesh,  or  of 
the  substance  called  nail,  but  of  a  most  convenient 
combination  of  the  two ;  thus,  those  parts  which  are 
capable  of  being  mutually  brought  in  opposition,  and 
which  are  employed  in  feeling  for  minute  objects,  are 
fleshy;  while  the  nails  are  placed  externally,  as  a 
support  to  the  former.  For  the  fingers  are  capable 
of  holding  soft  substances,  simply  by  the  fleshy  or 
soft  part  of  their  extremity;  but  Uiey  could  not 
hold  hard  substances  without  the  assistance  of  nails  j 
deprived  of  the  support  of  which  the  flesh  would  be 
forced  out  of  its  position.  And,  ou  the  other  hand, 
we  could  not  lay  hold  of  hard  substances  by  means 
of  the  nails  alone  -,  for  these  being  themselves  hard, 
would  easily  slip  from  the  contact  of  hard  bodies. 

Thus,  then,  the  soft  flesh  at  the  'tips  of  the  fingers 
compensating  for  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  nails, 
and  the  nails  giving  support  to  the  yielding  softness 
of  the  fleshy  the  fingers  are  hereby  Tendered  capable 
of  holding  substances  that  are  both  small  and  hard. 
And  this  will  be  more  evident^  if  you  consider  the 
effect  of  an  unusual  length  of  the  nails  ]  for  where 
the  nails  are  immoderately  long,  and  consequently 
come  in  contact  with  each  other,  they  cannot  lay 
hold  of  any  minute  object^  as  a  small  diorn  or  hair : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  from  being  unusually 
short,  they  do  not  reach  to  the  extremities  of  the 
fingers,  minute  bodies  are  incapable  of  being  held, 
through  defect  of  the  requisite  support:  but  if  they 
reach  exactly  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  they 
then,  and  then  only,  fulfil  the  intention  for  which 
they  were  made.  The  nails,  however,  are  applicable 
to  many  other  purposes  besides  those  which  have 
b  :en  mentioned,  as  in  polishing  and  in  scraping,  and 
Si  tearing  and  peeling  o£r  the  skin  of  vegetables  or 
animals:  and  in  short,  in  almost  every  act  where 
nicety  of  execution  is  required,  the  nails  are  called 
into  action. 

Whoever  admires  not  the  skill  and  contrivance  of 
nature,  must  either  be  deficient  in  intellect,  or  must 
have  some  private  motive,  which  withholds  him  from 
expressing  his  admiration.  He  must  be  deficient  in 
intellect,  if  ho  do  not  perceive  that  the  human  hand 
possesses  all  those  qualifications  which  it  is  desirable 
it  should  possess,  or  if  be  think  that  it  might  have 
had  a  form  and  construction  preferable  to  that  which 
it  has  3  or  he  must  be  prejudiced,  by  having  imbibed 
some  wretched  opinions,  consistently  with  which  he 
could  not  aUow  that  contrivance  is  observable  in  the 
works  of  nature. 

[Kidd'b  Bridgetoater  TrtatUe.'] 


LOVE  FOR  THE  DEAD, 

The  grave  is  the  ordeal  of  true  affection.  It  is  there 
that  the  divine  passion  of  the  soul  manifests  its  su- 
periority to  the  instinctive  impulse  of  mere  animal 
attachment.  The  latter  must  be  continually  refreshed 
and  kept  alive  by  the  presence  of  its  object;  but  the 
love  that  is  seated  in  the  soul  can  live  on  long  re- 
membrance. The  mere  inclinations  of  sense  languish 
^d  decline  with  the  charms  which  excited  them,  and 
turn  with  disgust  from  the  dismal  precincts  of  the 
tomb  5  but  it  is  thence  that  truly  spiritual  affection 
rises  purified  from  every  sensual  desire,  and  returns, 
like  a  holy  flame,  to  illumine  and  sanctify  the  heart 
of  the  survivor. 

The  sorrow  for  the  dead  is  the  only  sorrow  from 
vhich  we  refuse  to  be  divorced.  Every  other  wound 
we  seek  to  heal  3  every  other  affliction  to  forget  3  but 
this  wound  we  consider  it  as  a  duty  to  keep  open, — 


this  affliction  we  cherish,  and  brood  over  in  solitude. 
Where  is  the  mother  who  would  willingly  forget  the 
infant  that  perished,  like  a  blossom,  from  her  arms, 
though  every  recollection  is  a  pang?     Where  is  the 
child  that  would  forget  the  most  tender  of  parents, 
though  to  remember  be  but  to  lament  ?     Who,  even 
in  the  hour  of  agony,  would  forget  the  friend  over 
whom  he  mourns?    Who,  even  when  the  tomb  is 
closing  upon  the  remains  of  her  he  most  loved, — when 
he  feels  his  heart,  as  it  were,  crushed  in  the  closing 
of  its  portals,— -would  accept  of  the  consolation  that 
must  be  brought  by  forgetfulness ?     No;    the  love 
which  survives  the  tomb,  is  one  of  the  noblest  attri- 
butes of  the  soul.     If  it  has  its  woes,  it  has  likewise 
its  delights;  and,  when  the  overwhelming  burst  of 
grief  is  calmed  into  the  gentle  tear  of  recoUeotion,-— 
when  the  sudden  anguishj  and  the  convulsive  agony 
over  the  present  ruins  of  all  that  we  most  loved,  are 
softened  away  into  pensive  meditation  on  all  that  it 
was  in  the  days  of  its  loveliness,  who  would  root  out 
such  a  sorrow  from  the  heart  ?    Though  it  may  some- 
times throw  a  passing  cloud  over  the  brightest  hours 
of  gaiety,  or  spread  a  deeper  sadness  over  the  hour 
of  gloom,  yet  who  would  exchange  it,  even  for  the 
song  of  pleasure,  or  the  burst  of  revelry?    No; 
there  is  a  voice  fVom  the  tomb  sweeter  than  song. 
There  is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead  to  which  we 
turn,  even  from  the  charms  of  the  living.    Oh,  the 
grave!  the  grave!  it  buries  every  error;  covers  every 
defect;    extinguishes  every  resentment!     From   its 
peaceful  bosom  spring  none  but  fond  regrets,  and 
tender  recollections.     Who  can  look  down  upon  the 
grave,  even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious 
throb,  that  he  should  ever  have  warred  with  the  poor 
handM  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering  before  him  ? 

Ay!  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  there 
meditate ;  there  settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience, 
for  every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that  de-^ 
parted  being,  who  can  never,  never,  never  return,  to 
be  soothed  by  thy  contrition !  If  thou  art  a  child, 
and  hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the  soul,  or  a  furrow 
to  the  silvered  brow  of  an  affectionate  parent;  if  thou 
art  a  husband,  and  hast  ever  caused  the  fond  bosom 
that  ventured  its  happiness  in  thy  arms,  to  doubt  one 
moment  of  thy  kindness,  or  thy  truth ;  if  thon  art 
a  friend,  and  hast  ever  wronged  in  thought,  word,  or 
deed,  the  spirit  that  generously  confided  in  thee;  if 
thou  art  a  lover,  and  hast  ever  given  one  unmerited 
pang  to  that  true  heart  which  now  lies  cold  and  still 
beneath  thy  feet;  then  be  sure  that  every  unkind 
look,  every  ungracious  word,  every  ungentle  action, 
will  come  thronging  back  upon  thy  memory,  and 
knocking  dolefully  at  thy  soul;  then  be  sure  that 
thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  repentant  on  the 
grave,  and  utter  the  unheard  groan,  and  pour  the 
unavailing  tear, — ^more  deep,  more  bitter,  because 
unheard,  and  unavailing. 

Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the 
beauties  of  nature  about  the  grave;  console  thy 
broken  spirit,  if  thon  canst,  with  these  tender,  yet 
futile  tributes  of  regret;  but  take  warning  by  the 
bitterness  of  this  thy  contrite  affliction  over  the  dead, 
and  henceforth  be  more  faithful  and  affectionate  in 
the  discharge  of  thy  duties  to  the  living. ^Wash- 
ington Irving. 

Pbudencb  governs  the  wise;  but  they  are  few,  and  the 
most  wise  are  not  so  at  all  times:  passion  actuates  every 
body,  and  almost  always. — St.  Evremono. 

A  MAN  may  be  concise  and  utter  much  at  the  same  tirao, 
especially  in  writing:  for,  in  conversation,  a  great  talker,  and 
a  sayer  of  nothing,  do  generally  signify  but  one  and  the 
same  thing. — Costb. 
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THE  BELL-BIRD.  {Cotinga  earvnrnlala.) 
Tdk  Bell-bird  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
acquires  its  name  from  a  singular  property  it  pos- 
seaaca,  which  we  shall  presently  describe. 

This  bird  is  about  a  foot  in  length ;  its  beak  is 
powerful  and  of  a  considerable  size,  and  of  a  black 
colour,  the  same  as  the  feet,  which  are  short  and 
mod«»atdy  powerful.  The  plumage  of  the  male,  in 
its  perfect  state,  as  reprcseuted  in  the  plate,  ia  of  a 
dazzling  whiteness,  over  its  whole  body.  But  the 
most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  bird  is  a  rounded, 
muscular  caruncle,  covered  with  short  feathers,  and 
about  two  inches  in  length,  which  is-  fixed  in  its 
forehead,  and,  in  general,  bangs  down  negligently  on 
one  side,  unless  the  bird  is  agitated  by  some  passion, 
when  it  becomes  inflated,  aud  is  raised  upon  its 
forehead,  as  seen  in  tbc  engraving.  The  extraordinary 
sound  produced  by  the  Bell-bird,  is  supposed  by 
most  naturalists  to  be  produced  by  the  air  being 
forced  violently  through  its  singular  crest :  some 
French  naturalists,  however,  say  that  tliis  is  iin. 
possible,  as  there  is  no  connexion  between  the  palate 
and  the  crest,  which  is  merely  a  muscular  appendage; 
but  the  general  belief  is  agreeable  to  the  following 
account  of  its  habits  by  Waterton. 

"  The  Campanero  of  the  Spaniards,  called  Dara  by 
the  Indians,  and  Bell-bird  by  the  English,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  Jay.  His  plumage  is  white  as  snow. 
On  its  forehead  rises  a  spiral  tube,  nearly  three 
inches  long.  It  is  jet-black,  dotted  all  over  with 
small  white  feathers.  It  has  a  communication  with 
the  palate,  and  when  filled  with  air,  looks  like  a 
spire;  when  empty  it  becomes  pendulous.  His  note 
is  loud  and  clear,  like  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  may 
be  beard  at  the  distance  of  three  miles.  In  the 
midst  of  these  extensive  wilds, — generally  on  the 
dried  top  of  an  aged  mora,  almost  out  of  gun-reach, 
you  will  see  the  Campanero.  No  sound  or  song 
from  any  of  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  forest — 
not  even  the  clearly- pronounced  "  Whip  poor  will!" 
from  the  Goat-sucker,  cause  such  astonishment  as  the 
toll  of  the  Campanero. 


"  With  many  of  the  feathered  race,  he  pays  the 
common  tribute  of  a  morning  and  evenifig  sons.  kA 
even  when  the  meridian  sun  has  shut  in  silence  tiK 
months  of  nearly  the  whole  of  animated  natore,  tbc 
Campanero  still  cheers  the  forest  You  hear  his  t»Jf| 
and  then  a  pause  for  a  minute,  then  another  toU  »ai 
then  a  pause  again,  and  then  a  toU,  and  then  agsii 
a  pause.  Then  he  is  silent  for  six  or  eight  miautN, 
and  then  a  pause,  and  so  on. 

"  Acteon  would  stop  in  full  chase — Haiia  would 
defer  her  evening  song — and  Orpheus  himself  would 
drop  his  lute,  to  listen  to  him — so  sweet,  so-  norel, 
and  romantic,  is  the  toll  of  the  pretty  snow-white 
Campanero.  He  is  never  seen  to  feed  with  the  oUmt 
Cotingas,  and  it  is  unknown  in  what  put  of  Gniuu 
be  makes  bis  nest." 


E.tDEAVOUR  to  bo  as  perfect  as  you  can  in  the  paniciilu 
callinR  you  adapt:  possess  all  the  arts  and  mysteries  then- 
unto  belonging,  and  be  assiduous  in  every  part  tbtreof; 
industry  being  the  natural  means  of  acquiring  veallh, 
honour,  oud  reputation,  as  idleness  is  <rf  po>-erty,  ihime, 
and  disgrace. Economical  Library, 

OT  only  has  Solomon,  io  his  wisdom,  pointed  out  the 
ils  which  attend  those  who  tarry  lone  at  the  wine,  but 
all  the  precepts  and  denuncistiDns  against  drunkeoncst. 
all  the  details  of  the  flagitious  acts  perpetrated  undei  i» 
influence,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Bible,  from  GeDtsii 
to  Revelation,  are  directed  against  the  inordinate  drinkcn 
na.  It  is  necdloas  to  say  more  respecting  them,  Iral 
refer  them  to  that  sacred  volume,  with  tha  hope  that  il  maj 
guide  them  to  salutary  ooDtrition  and  penitential  sorro*. 

HODGKIN. 


Grkat  talents  for  conversation  reijuire  to  he  accompapieJ 
ith  great  politeness:  he  who  eclipses  others,  owes  ihcm 
■eat  cLvilitiea,  and  whatever  a  misUken  vanitv  msy  tell 
I,  it  is  better  to  please  in  oonTeisation  than  to  shine  id  it 
—Johnson. 
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NORWICH  CATHEDRAL. 

We  must  go  far  back  in  English  antiquity,  to  notice 
the  sees  from  which  that  of  Norwich  originally 
sprung.  It  appears,  that  as  long  ago  as  the  year  G3(), 
the  bishop's  seat  for  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles 
was  at  Dunwich,  in  Suffolk;  and  that,  about  forty 
years  afterwards,  the  diocese  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  continuing  at  Dunwich,  the  other  being 
fixed  at  North  Elmham,  in  Norfolk,  each  place  having 
its  own  bishop.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, however,  these  dioceses  were  formed  into  one, 
called  North  Elmham,  and  so  remained  until  1075,  a 
period  full  of  change  as  to  the  positions  of  several 
English  sees.  Before  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, some  of  the  cathedral  churches  were  in  mere 
villages ;  but,  by  order  of  a  council  held  by  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc,  it  was  decreed  that  thenceforward 
the  bishops'  sees  should  be  removed  to  the  chief 
cities ;  and  the  diocese  of  Elmham  accordingly  became 
that  of  Thetford.  Tlietford,  which  is  an  ancient 
market-town,  was  near  yielding  up  its  honour  to 
Bury  St.  Edmund's  j  but  when  the  abbot  and  monks 
of  that  rich  monastery,  backed  by  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  prevented  this  arrangement,  Herbert  de  Losinga, 
who  had  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Thetford  by  cor- 
rupt means,  settled  the  see  in  its  present  situation  at 
Norwich. 

In  an  ancient  Latin  history  of  the  foundation  of 
this  Cathedral,  we  are  told  that  Herbert  de  Losinga, 
who  had  been  Prior  of  Fescamp,.  in  Normandy,  and 
was  the  fiavourite  chaplain  of  William  Rufus,  pur- 
chased a  spot  at  Norwich,  called  Cowholme,  a  pasture 
belonging  to  the  manor  of  Thorpe.  On  this  site  he 
began  the  Cathedral,  a  Gothic  free-stone  building, 
placing  the  first  stone,  in  the  name  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  in  1096.  "After  he  had  settled  his  founda- 
tion Ihoroilghly,"  says  Blomcfield*,  "and  adorned 
his  church  with  all  maimer  of  garments,  robes,  books, 
and  other  necessaries,  he  depajted  this  Ufe  in  1119, 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral,  before  the 
high  altar." 

The  calamity  which  seems  to  have  been  common 
to  almost  every  cathedral  at  that  early  period, — its 
partial  destruction  by  fire, — occurred  in  at  least  three 
instances  to  that  of  Norwich :  first,  in  1 1 7 1 3  secondly, 
by  design,  in  1272,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dreadfdl 
riot  which  happened  in  the  city,  at  a  fair  held  on 
Tombland,  a  quarrel,  which  was  not  soon  healed, 
having  broken  out  between  the  servants  of  the  mo- 
nastery and  the  inhabitants.  Yet  we  cannot  suppose 
that,  in  either  case,  the  destruction  of  the  cathedral 
was  entire,  as  we  clearly  trace  in  the  present  venerable 
fabric  its  massive  Norman  features,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  semicircular  arch,  the  thick  short  column,  and 
the  well-known  varieties  of  rude  moulding  applied  by 
way  of  ornament.  The  oldest  portion  is  the  choir. 
Bishop  Eborard,  Herbert's  successor,  built  the  nave. 
John  of  Oxford  was  a  splendid  benefactor,  supplying 
various  ornamental  appendages  to  the  Cathedral  in 
1197.'  Walter  de  Sufiield  founded  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  Maryj  and  to  Ralph  de  Walpole,  in  1297, 
is  given  the  credit  of  having  erected  the  tower,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  cloister  south  of  the  nave. 

The  pains  and  penalties  visited  on  the  people  f»r  the 
outrages  of  1272  were  frightfully  severe.  In  addition 
to  the  forfeiture  of  the  lives  and  goods  of  several 
persons,  it  was  decreed  that  the  citizens  should, 
within  six  years,  pay  3000  marks,  to  restore  the 
church;  a  decision,  to  the  terms  of  which  they  were 
strictly  kept:  for,  in  1278,  the  new  structure  was 
consecrated  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  many  bishops  and  barons.     Norwich  afterwards 

*  See  his  History  of  NorfolJk. 


enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  royal  visit,  in  1344,  when 
Edward  the  Third,  and  his  consort  Philippa,  were 
lodged  in  the  priory,  as  were  Richard  the  Second  and 
his  queen  in  1383. 

In  1361  a  violent  hurricane  injured  the  church, 
and  in  1  165  it  was  struck  with  lightning  and  received 
much  damage.  Following  its  history  to  the  end,  we 
find  that,  in  150!),  the  building,  especially  the  interior, 
suffered  from  its  old  enemy,  fire,  and  that  in  1601  a 
portion  of  the  spire  was  again  injured  by  lightning. 
We  now  come  to  the  oft-told,  but  too  true,  tale  of 
mischief,  which  is  supplied  by  the  annals  of  the 
Commonwealth.  During  that  period,  in  a  false  and 
savage  spirit,  which  some  men  mistook  for  righteous 
zeal,  the  finest  specimens  of  sculpture  were  levelled 
to  the  ground;  the  beautiful  pavements  of  churches 
trampled  upon  by  rebels,  and  their  less  stupid  horses; 
and  the  "  sober  pomp*'  of  our  church  senices 
denounced  as  a  remnant  of  popery. 

Of  this  kind  of  assault  Norwich  Cathedral  had  its 
full  share  j  and  in  perusing  the  details  of  havoc  then 
committed  on  the  sacred  edifices,  by  the  tools  of  the 
Parliament,  we  call  to  mind  the  passage  in  the  74th 
Psalm: — "He  that  hewed  timber  afore  out  of  the 
thick  trees,  was  known  to  bring  it  to  an  excellent  work. 
But  now  they  break  down  all  the  carved  work  thereof 
with  axes  and  hammers.  They  have  set  fire  upon  Thy 
holy  places,  and  have  defiled  the  dwelling-place  of  Thj 
name,  even  unto  the  ground !  Yea,  they  said  in  their 
hearts,  Let  us  make  havoc  of  them  altogether." 

This  miserable  vengeance,  however,  was  not  con- 
tented with  venting  itself  in  plundering  and  demolishing 
the  windows,  treasures,  and  monuments  of  the  Cathe- 
dral.   There  was  an  aged,  pious,  and  learned  person, 
then  resident  in  the  palace  adjoining,  who  was  cruelly 
exposed  to  the  insolence  of  the  soldiery  and  the  mob. 
Bishop  Hall,  translated  from  the  diocese  of  Exeter 
to  that  of  Norwich  in  1641,  had  become  too  distin- 
gnisJicd  for  loyalty  and   sound   religion,   to  escape 
the  fury  of  the  rebels  in  power.    Accordingly,  having 
been  driven  from  the  House  of  Lords,  protesting  Miith 
twelve  other  prelates,  against  the   validity  of  such 
laws  as   should   be   passed   in   their    unwiUing  ab- 
sence, he  was,  after  being  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
then  released,   sequestered  as  a  notorious  offender. 
The   conduct  of  the   sequestrators  at    Norwich,  on 
stopping  his  rent,  and  seizing  his  palace,  with  all 
his  real  and  personal  estate,  is  stated  at  length  in 
an  affecting  treatise  of  the  Bishop*s,   entitled  '  Hard 
Measure:    "  They  left  me,"  says  he,  "  not  so  much 
as  a  dozen  of  trenchers,  or  my  children's  pictures,  out 
of  their  curious  inventory."     For  these,  and  other 
particulars   concerning  this    excellent    prelate,— bis 
undaunted  courage  in  preaching  at  Norwich,  whenever 
he  could  obtain  the  use  of  a  pulpit, — his  hospitahty 
and  charity,  exercised  to  the  utmost  of  his  means,  in 
his  httle  property  at  Higham,  after  the  loss  of  his 
bishopric, — and  his  wonderful  talents,  and  industry 
as  a  Christian  philosopher  and  divine,  we  must  refer 
to  his  life  and  works.     He  died  in  1656,  in  his  82nd 
year. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  apostolical  pastor  of  our 
Church,  whose  name,  as  connected  with  Norwich 
Cathedral,  adds  a  peculiar  interest  to  its  history.  Dr. 
George  Home,  author  of  the  invaluable  Commentary  cjt 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  was  advanced  to  this  bishopric  in 
1 789.  Owing  to  his  infirmities,  however,  though  he 
was  then  only  fifty-nine,  the  church  could  not  long 
be  benefited  by  his  piety  and  zeaL  "  Alas  !**  said  he. 
on  observing  the  large  flight  of  steps  which  lead  intu 
the  bishop's  palace  at  Norwich,  *'  I  am  come  to  these 
steps  at  a  time  of  life  when  I  can  neither  go  up  thea 
nor  down  them  with  safety.'*      Even  the  Charge 
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which  he  composed  for  his  primary  visitation^  he  was 
unahle  to  deliver;  and  it  was  printed  "  as  intended  to 
be  delivered."  Iliis  exemplary  prelate  died  at  Bath  in 
January,  1792,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  -of  Eltham^  Kent, 
where  his  tomb  and  epitaph  may  be  seen. 

Having  furnished  this  shorty  and  necessarily  im- 
perfect, sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
of  its  two  most  distinguished  bishops,  we  have  only 
space  to  add  a  general  description  of  the  structure,  as 
stated  m  the  modem  edition  of  Dugdale$  Monaaticon, 

The  Cathedral  consists  of  a  Nave,  with  side  aisles:  a 
North  and  South  Transept,  without  aisles  or  columns;  a 
Choir,  occupying  part  of  the  nave  and  area  under  the  tower ; 
an  unoccupied  space  east  of  the  choir;  and  a  Chancel,  with 
side  aisles,  continued  round  the  semicircular  east  end;  a 
Chapel  of  very  singular  form  at  the  south-east  angle,  and  a 
corresponding  Chapel  at  the  north-east  angle;  a  square 
Chapel,  branching  from  the  south  side  of  the  choir;  a  small 
Chapel,  with  a  semicircular  east  end,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
north  transept;  and  a  Tower  and  Spire  rising  where  the 
Choir,  Nave,  and  Transept  join.  To  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  is  the  Cloister,  forming  a  square  of  174  feet  within  the 
walls. 

Extreme  length  of  tne  Church  from  east  to  west    .    .411 
Length  of  the  Nave  from  the  west  door  to  the  Transept  140 

AVidth  of  the  Nave  and  Aisles 72 

Height  of  the  Tower  and  Spire 315 

Several  repairs  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time, 
particularly  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  more 
recently,  in  1763,  and  in  1807;  and  we  learn  that 
very  considerable  alterations  have  been  commenced, 
and  are  now  in  progress,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter. 


BISHOP  llORNE'S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE 

PSALMS. 

Many  of  our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  derived  profit 
and  delight  from  reading  this  work.  With  what 
satisfaction  the  pious  author  composed  it,  may  best  be 
jtidged  from  the  following  passage  in  his  Preface. 

Could  the  author  flatter  himself  that  any  one  would  have 
the  pleasure  in  reading  the  following  exposition,  which  he 
hath  had  in  writing  it,  he  would  not  fear  the  loss  of  his 
labour.  The  employment  detached  him  from  the  bustle 
and  hurry  of  life,  the  din  of  politics,  and  the  noise  of 
folly.  Vanity  and  vexation  flew  away  for  a  season  ;  care 
and  disquietude  came  not  near  his  dwelling.  He  arose 
fresh  as  the  morning  to  his  task:  the  silence  of  the  night 
invited  him  to  pursue  it;  and  he  can  truly  say,  that  food 
and  rest  were  not  preferred  before  it.  Every  Psalm  im- 
proved infinitely  on  his  acquaintance  with  it,  and  no  one 
gave  him  uneasiness  but  the  last;  for  then  he  grieved  that 
his  work  was  done.  Happier  hours  than  those  which  have 
hecn  spent  in  these  meditations  on  the  Songs  of  Sion,  he 
never  expects  to  see  in  this  world.  Very  pleasantly  did 
they  pass,  and  move  smoothly  and  swiftly  along;  for  when 
thus  engaged,  he  counted  no  time.  They  are  gone,  but 
have  lefl  a  relish  and  a  fragrance  on  the  mind ;  and  the  re- 
memhrance  of  them  is  sweet. 

The  pure  and  sweet  feeling  with  which  this  ex- 
cellent prelate  dwells  on  his  past  labours,  if  labours 
they  can  be  called,  could  scarcely  have  been  greater, 
had  he  foreseen  the  immense  circulation  which  his 
>^'ork  enjoys^  and  the  universal  esteem  in  ^hich  it  is 
beld.  M. 


"As  thou  wilt — ^what  thou  wilt — ^when  thou  wilt,"  are  the 
emphatic  expressions  of  the  faith  and  resignation  of 
Thomas  ik  Kempis. 


Clemency  is  a  debt  which  we  ought  to  pay  to  those  that 
crave  it,  when  we  have  cause  to  believe  they  would  not 
after  ahuse  it,  since  God  himself  suffers  us  not  to  pay  any 
thin^  for  his  mercy,  but  only  prayers  and  praises. — Icon 


LIGHT. 

Every  one  may  be  convinced,  by  his  own  observa- 
tion, of  the  great  effect  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
light  on  the  growth  of  plants.  As  animal  life  ex- 
hibits less  striking  changes,  the  influence  of  light 
upon  it,  is  in  general  wholly  lost  sight  of.  The  fol- 
lowing experiment  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  reality 
and  power : — 

Frogs,  in  passing  from  the  egg  to  maturity,  go 
through  an  intermediate  state,  in  which  they  are 
called  tadpoles.  They  then  not  only  have  no  limbs, 
and  possess  a  tail,  but,  like  fishes,  live  in  water,  and 
breathe  by  means  of  gills  instead  of  lungs.  Dr. 
Edwards  took  a  considerable  number  of  frogs  in  this 
state,  and  dividing  them  into  two  portions,  placed 
them  under  water  in  perfectly  similar  circumstances, 
except  that  the  one  portion  was  exposed  to  light  and 
the  other  excluded  from  it.  This  difference  had  the 
very  remarkable  effect  of  retarding  the  transformation 
of  the  latter  to  the  state  of  perfect  frogs.  Whilst 
the  tadpoles  in  the  light  had  undergone  this  change^ 
several  of  those  in  the  dark  retained  their  original 
form,  but  had  greatly  increased  in  size.  The  effect 
of  the  absence  of  light  appears  likewise  to  be 
shown  in  the  colour  and  structure  of  the  proteus,  and 
some  other  animals,  which  inhabit  situations  into 
which  light  never  enters. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  man  is  altogether  insen- 
sible to  the  influence  of  an  agent  which  is  capable  of 
producing  so  marked  an  effect  on  inferior  animals ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  in  part  attributing 
to  this  cause,  not  only  the  peculiar  appearance,  and 
the  prevalence  of  a  particular  kind  of  rickets,  accom- 
panied by  idiocy,  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  some 
deep  and  shaded  valleys,  but  also  the  sallow  and 
sickly  complexions  of  the  inhabitants  of  confined 
cities,  when  compared  with  the  ruddy  glow  on  the 
cheeks  of  the  peasant. 

The  narrowness  of  the  streets,  in  conjunction  with 
the  height  of  the  houses,  offers  a  great  and  almost 
irremediable  obstacle  to  the  free  access  of  light ; 
and  as  we  can  only  hope  to  see  it  partially  removed, 
it  becomes  the  more  important  to  turn  the  admitted 
rays  of  the  sun  to  the  greatest  advantage.  This  is 
far  from  being  done.  The  dark,  and  almost  black, 
external  walls  absorb  nearly  all  the  light  which  falls 
upon  them ;  hence  little  or  no  benefit  is  gained  from 
reflection. 

An  easy  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  whitening  the 
walls.  The  means  of  doing  this  are  within  the  reach 
of  all,  since  the  object  might  be  effected  by  the 
cheapest  lime- wash,  as  well  as  by  the  most  costly 
stucco.  In  narrow  and  confined  streets  the  process 
should  be  performed  regularly  and  annually.  The 
fall  of  the  year  would  be  the  best  season,  as  the 
fresh  white  would  then  afford  some  compensation  for 
the  shortness  and  dulness  of  the  days.  In  doing  so 
we  have  Nature  herself  for  onr  guide,  for  we  see  her 
in  Winter  overspread  every  thing  with  a  covering  of 
the  purest  white.  Before  the  return  of  long  and 
bright  days  could  render  the  general  prevalence  of 
white  injurious  or  unpleasant  to  the  eyes,  the  smoke 
of  innumerable  chimneys  would  have  sufficiently 
changed  the  colour  to  do  away  all  danger  of  this 
kind.  The  influence  of  the  measure  would  not  be 
confined  to  day-time  and  twilight.  In  increasing  the 
effect  of  the  street  lamps,  its  advantages  would  be  still 
more  conspicuous. Hodgkin. 


How  many  habits  and  opinions  do  we  begin  with  from 
impulse,  and  persevere  in  from  indolence ;  as  idleness  is 
the  root  of  all  evil,  so  indolence  is  the  bar  to  all  improve- 
ment.— Danby. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  POTTERY  AND 
PORCELAIN.    No.  I. 

The  first  advances  towards  civilization  must  have 
suggested  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  the 
convenience,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  possessing  ves- 
sels of  various  descriptions,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
their  food.  The  objects  which  would  first  present 
themselves  to  their  notice  for  this  purpose,  would 
be  the  larger  kinds  of  shells;  and,  in  hot  climates, 
the  hard  coverings  of  the  cocoa-nut,  or  the  larger 
description  of  gourds.  In  some  cases,  the  skins  of 
beasts  were  employed,  as  they  are  at  pi  esent  in  many 
eastern  countries,  where  they  are  sewn  up,  and  formed 
into  a  kind  of  leather  bottle,  to  hold  milk,  wine,  and 
other  liquors  *.  But  the  people  of  more  temperate 
regions  would  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
natural  productions,  and  would  consequently  be  obliged 
to  resort  to  other  substances.  Clay,  which  in  many 
countries  is  found  in  such  great  abundance,  from  its 
adhesive  property,  and  on  account  of  its  being  able 
to  retain  its  form  when  dry,  and  becoming  insoluble 
in  water,  after  having  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
fire,  would  naturally  attract  the  attention  of  an 
improving  people :  from  this  it  arises,  that  the  early 
remains  of  culinary  and  other  vessels,  which  have 
been  discovered,  have  been  formed  of  this  material. 
Among  the  remains  of  ancient  Egypt,  numerous 
vessels  are  found,  formed  of  common  clay,  and 
baked  in  the  fire:  although  the  workmanship  of 
tliese  is  rude,  the  forms  of  many  are  extremely  cle- 
gant»  and  much  superior  in  every  respect  to  the 
earlier  attempts  of  modem  nations.  Engravings  of 
several  of  these  are  given  on  the  following  page. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  specimens  represented 
in  the  engraving,  are  evidently  utensils  which  were 
employed  for  domestic  purposes.  The  small  vessel 
with  the  spout  is  seen  in  many  Egyptian  paintings 
in  the  hands  of  the  priest,  who  employed  it  in  religious 
ceremonies,  in  pouring  out  a  libation  to  the  honour 
of  the  Deity.  There  is  no  doubt  it  was  a  vessel  of 
this  description  which  is  alluded  to  in  several  parts 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  phial  employed  in  pouring  out  the  oil  at  the 
consecration  of  kings.  Several  of  the  vessels  with 
handles,  arc  represented  as  blackened  on  the  lower 
part :  these  are  most  likely  such  as  were  used  for 
cookery,  and  the  black  colour  is  intended  for  the 
effects  of  the  fire  and  smoke.  We  find  vessels  of 
this  description  in  the  Egyptian  paintings,  about  the 
time  the  Israelites  were  in  bondage  in  Egypt;  and 
we  may  consider  them  as  accurate  pictures  of  the 
"  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,"  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  appears  from  the  engraving,  representing  an 
Egyptian  potter  at  work,  that  the  potter*s  wheel 
was  not  at  that  time  invented.  The  kneading  of 
the  clay  seems  from  other  ancient  paintings,  to 
have  been  effected  by  the  workman,  by  means  of  his 
feet;  and  the  furnaces  were  very  small,  and  inca- 
pable of  holding  many  vessels  at  one  time. 

After  the  lapse  of  time,  a  finer  description  of  ware 
was  invented,  which  is  now  called  porcelain,  or  china. 
The  first  inventors  of  porcelain,  as  far  as  our  know- 
ledge goes,  were  the  Chinese,  and  for  many  years  all 
our  supply  was  derived  from  that  country.  We  shall 
therefore  occupy  the  remainder  of  this  paper  with  a 
description  of  the  Chinese  method  of  manufacturing 
porcelain,  reserving  an  account  of  the  European  ma- 
nufactures of  coarse  pottery  and  porcelain  for  a  future 
number. 

In  most  cases,  the  manufactures  of  nations  as  they 
increase  in  civilization,  become  more  perfect;   but 

See  Saturday  MagaiiM,  Vol,  I.,  p.  44. 


although  this  is  almost  univeniaUy  the  case,  we  must 
not  apply  the  rule  to  the  Chinese.  This  singular 
people  appear  for  a  time  to  have  ontstripped  all 
others  in  their  arts  and  inventions,  and  then,  as  if 
contented  with  what  they  had  effected,  and  consider- 
ing that  no  further  improvement  could  be  made,  they 
set  their  faces  against  any  alteration,  and  remained, 
at  the  best,  stationary,  until  others  had  gone  (ar 
beyond  them.  It  is  the  universal  belief  in  China, 
that  the  porcelain-ware  of  former  times  was  much 
superior  to  any  of  which  the  present  age  can  boast. 

There  was  formerly  a  peculiar  kind  of  china  made, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  magic  porcelain,  but  the 
art  of  making  it  is  entirely  forgotten.  The  magic 
porcelains  exhibited  their  colours  and  devices  oaly 
when  filled  with  water,  and  were  therefore  regarded 
as  the  most  curious  and  romantic  specimens  of  the 
art  to  which  they  belonged. 

Though  the  mode  in  which  tliey  were  manufac- 
tured cannot  now  be  described  with  accuracy,  the 
following  has  been  conjectured  as  not  very  remote 
from  the  truth.     The  first  requisite,  which  was  qaalit 
indisi>ensable,  was,  that  the  vessel  be  extremely  tiuB, 
so  that  the  figures  to  be  formed  might  be  soffidendj 
clear   and   perceptible.     After  the  vessel   had 
baked,  the  figures,  which  were  mostly  fish,  as 
corresponded  best  with  the  water,  must  be  formed  oo 
the  inside ;  and  after  the  colour  has  had  time  to  dry, 
a  second  extremely  thin  coat,  of  the  same  sobstance 
of  which  the  vessel  was  constructed,  mast  be  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  inner  part     The  vessel  being 
baked  and  the  outside  only,  glazed,  the  roughness  of 
the  internal  surface  would  prevent  the  figures  being 
seen  until  it  was  rendered  transparent  by  filling  the 
vessel  with  water  or  any  other  liquid.    To  undeistand 
this,  let  us  take  a  piece  of  ground  glass,  and  eodeavoor 
to  look  through  it:  this  we  shall  find  impossible  as 
long  as  the  suri'ace  is  dry,  but  if  it  is  wetted,  greased, 
or  varnished,  it  will  become  nearly  as  transparent  as 
a  piece  of  plain  glass.    The  Japanese,  and  some  others 
of  the  Eastern  nations,  appear  to  have  understood  the 
art  of  making  china,  but  never  brought  it  to  the  same 
perfection  as  the  Chinese. 

The  principal  substances  used  in  the  manufacture 
arc  two  kinds  of  earths,  or  pounded  stones,  called 
kaolin  and  petuntze :  both,  however,  arc  nearly  of 
the  same  nature,  consisting  of  about  three -fourths  of 
silex  (flint),  the  remaining  fourth  being  chiefly  com- 
posed of  alumina  (pure  clay).  After  these  substances 
have  been  well  bruised  and  reduced  to  powder,  they 
are  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  water,  and  well  stined; 
the  upper  part  of  the  liquid  is  then  skimmed  off,  and 
placed  in  another  receptacle,  where  the  fine  powder 
it  contains  is  allowed  to  settle,  when  the  water  is 
poured  ofif,  and  the  mass  which  is  left  is  placed  in 
square  moulds  to  dry. 

Proper  proportions  of  these  two  substances  being 
taken,  and  properly  combined,  are  pat  into  a  large 
pit  or  basin,  well  paved  and  cemented,  and  are 
trodden  by  the  workmen,  and  hardened  until  they 
obtain  a  proper  consistence;  they  are  then  removed 
and  rolled  or  kneaded  a  second  time  on  a  slate,  when 
the  least  admixture  of  any  foreign  substance,  even  a 
hair  or  a  grain  of  sand,  is  carefully  guarded  against, 
to  prevent  failure  in  any  of  the  subsequent  processes. 

The  modelling  of  china  is  performed,  as  with  us, 
by  means  of  the  potter*s  whed,  or  by  the  use  of 
moulds.  So  great  is  the  division  of  labour  in  this 
manufacture,  among  this  precise  people,  that  one  cup 
is  passed  through  the  hands  of  no  less  Chan  seventy 
individuals. 

The  Chinese,  for  many  ages^  used  only  white 
porcelain,  which  was  first  supmeded  by  blue,  and 
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ROOD  afterward*  every  rariety  of  ghade  of  colour  was 
JDtToduced.  The  blue,  it  is  supposed,  they  originally 
prepared  from  a  species  of  lapis  lazuli,  which,  pre- 
vious to  being  used,  was  calcined  and  reduced  to  a 
powder  of  the  greatest  fineness  ;  but  as  Britain  can 
supply  them  with  smalt  at  a  che^wr  rate  than  they 
can  prepare  it,  they  obtain  the  article  from  this 
country.  The  fine  deep  blue  by  which  the  most 
ancient  chinaware  was  characterised,  and  which  is  so 
much  valued  by  the  curious,  is  now  no  longer  to  be 
seeu)  the  art  of  making  it,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
entirely  lost 

In  preparing  the  glazes,  the  most  tedious   pro- 
cesses are  gone  throngh.     The  impalpable  powder  of 


petuntre  (already  described,)  and  ihe-iao,  (calcined 
gypsum,  plaster  of  Paris,)  are  mixed  with  water  in 
certain  proportions.  Lime  is  slacked  by  sprinkling  jt 
with  water;  and  its  powder,  placed  on  alternate  layers 
of  fern,  is  repeatedly  homed,  and  one  per  cent,  of 
she-kao  is  added  to  this,  in  a  suitable  quantity  of 
water.  With  these  materials,  mixed  with  water  in 
various  proportions,  the  glaze,  or,  as  the  Chinese  call 
it,  the  oU,  is  made.  We  shall  not  enter  at  present 
into  the  different  processes  of  baking,  painting,  gild- 
ing, glazing,  &c.,  as  we  intend  to  describe  more  folly 
these  parts  of  the  manufactore,  when  referring  to 
the  improved  methods  resorted  to  in  Europe. 


t   UICIEXT    EOTFIIAIt   DBAWIMO,  aEPRBlEMTlIf •    [ 
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EXERCISE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Judicious  exercise  of  the  lungs  is  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  means  which  we  can  employ  for  promoting 
their  development,  and  warding  oflF  their  diseases.  In 
this  respect  the  organs  of  respiration  closely  resemble 
the  muscles  and  all  other  organised  parts.  They  are 
made  to  be  used  -,  and  if  they  are  left  in  habitual  in- 
activity, their  strength  and  health  are  unavoidably 
impaired;  while,  if  their  exercise  be  ill-timed  or  exces- 
sive, disease  will  as  certainly  follow. 

The  lungs  may  be  exercised  indirectly,  by  such 
kinds  of  bodily  or  muscular  exercise  as  requires 
quicker  and  deeper  breathing ;  and  directly,  by  the 
employment  of  the  voice  in  speaking,  reading  aloud, 
crying,  or  singing.  In  general,  both  ought  to  be 
conjoined :  but  when  the  chief  object  is  to  improve 
the  lungs,  those  kinds  which  have  a  tendency  to 
expand  the  chest,  and  call  the  organs  of  respiration 
into  play,  ought  to  be  especially  preferred.  Rowing 
a  boat,  fencing,  shuttlecock,  and  the  proper  use  of 
the  skipping-rope,  dumb-bells,  and.  gymnastics,  are  of 
this  description.  All  of  them  employ  actively  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  trunk,  and  excite  the  lungs 
themselves  to  freer  and  fuller  expansion.  Climbing 
up  hill  is,  for  the  same  reason,  an  exercise  of  high 
utility,  in  giving  tone  and  freedom  to  the  pulmonary 
functions. 

When,  either  from  hereditary  predisposition,  or 
accidental  causes,  the  chest  is  unusually  weak,  every 
effort  should  be  made,  from  infancy  upwards,  to 
favour  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  lungs,  by  the 
habitual  use  of  such  of  the  above-mentioned  exercises 
as  can  be  most  readily  practised.  The  earlier  they 
are  resorted  to,  and  the  more  steadily  they  are  pur- 
sued, the  more  certainly  will  their  beneficial  results 
be  experienced. 

Habitual  exercise  in  a  hilly  country,  and  the  fre- 
quent ascent  of  acclivities,  especially  in  pursuit  of  an 
object,  arc  well  known  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in 
improving  the  wind,  and  strengthening  the  lungs,  which 
is  just  another  way  of  sajnng  that  they  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  chest,  promote  free  circulation  through 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  lead  to  the  more  complete 
oxygenation  of  the  blood.  Hence  the  vigorous  appe- 
tite, the  increased  muscular  power,  and  cheerfulness 
of  mind,  so  commonly  felt  by  the  invalid,  on  his 
removal  to  the  mountains,  are  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Before  such  practices,  however,  can  be  resorted  to 
with  advantage,  or  even  with  safety,  there  must  be 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  active  disease  existing.  If 
there  be,  the  adoption  of  such  exercise  will,  in  all 
probability,  occasion  the  most  serious  injury.  The 
advantage  of  these  exercises,  in  giving  tone  and  capa- 
city to  the  lungs,  where  debility,  rather  than  disease, 
is  complained  of,  is  shown  in  their  being  regularly 
resorted  to  in  preparing  for  the  race- course  and  for 
the  field.  The  true  sportsman  puts  himself  in  train- 
ing, as  well  as  his  dog  or  his  horse,  and  fits  himself 
for  the  moors  by  regular  excursions  previous  to  the 
1 2th  of  August.  By  so  doing,  he  improves  his  wind, 
and  increases  his  muscular  strength  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  in  a  very  short  time. 

When  no  active  pulmonary  disease  exists,  these 
exercises  may,  with  the  best  effects,  be  frequently 
carried  so  far  as  to  induce  free  perspiration ;  only 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  immediately  after  to  rub 
the  surface  of  the  body  thoroughly  dry,  and  to  change 
the  dress.  It  is  quite  ascertained,  that,  with  these 
precautions,  perspiration  from  exercise  is  the  reverse 
of  debilitating.  It  equalizes  and  gently  stimulates 
the  circulation,  relieves  the  internal  organs,  improves 
digestion,  and  invigorates  the  skin. 

Direct  exercise  of  the  longs,  in  practising  deep  in- 


spirations, speaking,  reciting,  singing,  and  Dla3dng  on 
wind  instruments,  is  very  influential  for  good  or  for 
evil,  according  as  it  is  indulged  in  with  or  without  due 
reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  individuaL  If  it  is 
properly  managed,  and  persevered  in,  particularly  be- 
fore the  frame  has  become  consolidated,  nothing  tends 
more  to  expand  the  chest,  and  give  tone  and  health 
to  the  important  organs  contained  in  it ;  but,  if  either 
ill-timed,  or  carried  to  excess,  nothing  can  be  more 
detrimental.  As  a  preventive  measure.  Dr.  Clarke 
is  in  the  habit  of  recommending  the  full  expansion  of 
the  chest  in  the  following  manner  : — "  We  desire  the 
young  person,  while  standing,  to  throw  his  arms  and 
shoulders  back,  and,  while  in  this  position,  to  inhale 
slowly  as  much  air  as  he  can,  and  repeat  this  exercise 
I  at  short  intervals,  several  times  in  succession:  whea 
,  this  can  be  done  in  the  open  air,  it  is  most  desirable, 
I  a  double  advantage  being  thus  obtained  by  the  prac- 
I  tice.  Some  exercise  of  this  kind  should  be  adopted 
,  daily  by  all  young  persons,  more  especially  by  those 
I  whose  chests  are  narrow  or  deformed,  and  should  be 
slowly  and  gradually  increased." 

For  the  same  reason,  the  crying  and  sobbing  7f 
children  contribute  much  to  their  future  health,  un- 
less they  are  caused  by  disease,  and  carried  to  a  very 
unusual  excess.  Tlie  loud  laugh,  and  noisy  exclama- 
tions attending  the  sports  of  the  young,  have  an 
evident  relation  to  the  same  beneficial  end,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  encouraged,  instead  of  bciag 
repressed,  as  they  are  often  sought  to  be,  by  those 
who,  having  forgotten  that  they  themselves  were  onoe 
young,  seek  in  childhood  the  gravity  and  decorum  of 
more  advanced  age. 

Beneficial  as  the  direct  exercise  of  the   lungs  is 
thus  shown  to  be,  in  strengthening  the  chest,  its  in- 
fluence extends  still  further.     The  stimulus  thence 
arising  is,  in  truth,  e.ssential  to  the  healthy  perform- 
ance of  the  digestive  functions,  and  is   one  of  the 
means   arranged   by   the   Creator   for  the   purpose. 
Consequently,   if   Uie    lungs    be   rarely   called   intc 
active  exercise,  not  only  do  they  suff-^r,  but  an  im- 
portant condition  of  digestion  being  withdrawn,  the 
stomach  and  howeh  also  become  weakened,  and  indi- 
gestion and  its  consequences  make  their  appearance. 

Reading  aloud,  public  speaking,  and  lecturing,  are 
excellent  exercises  for  developing  the  lungs  and  the 
chest.  But,  as  they  require  some  exertion,  they 
ought  to  be  indulged  in  with  prudence,  and  with 
constant  reference  to  the  constitution  and  health  of 
the  individual.  When  early  resorted  to,  and  steadily 
persevered  in,  they  are  very  useful  in  warding  off 
disease,  and  communicating  strength  to  an  important 
function.  But  when  begun  suddenly,  and  carried  t4» 
excess  by  persons  of  weak  lungs,  they  are  more 
directly  injurious  than  almost  any  other  cause. 

When  disease  of  any  kind  exists  in  the  chest,  the 
exercise  of  the  lungs  in  speaking,  reading,  and  sing- 
ing, and  also  in  ordinary  muscular  exertion,  ought 
either  to  be  entirely  refrained  from,  or  strictly  regu- 
lated by  professional  advice.  When  a  joint  is  sore 
or  inflamed,  we  know  that  motion  impedes  its 
recovery.  When  the  eye  is  affected,  we,  for  a 
similar  reason,  shut  out  the  light ^  and  when  the 
stomach  is  disordered,  we  have  respect  to  its  con- 
dition, and  become  more  careful  about  diet.  The 
lungs  demand  a  treatment,  founded  on  the  same 
general  principle.  If  they  are  inflamed,  they  must 
not  be  exercised,  otherwise  mischief  will  ensue. 
Hence,  in  a  common  cold  of  any  severity,  silence, 
which  is  the  absence  of  direct  pulmonary  exercise, 
ought  to  be  preserved,  and  will,  in  truth,  be  its  own 
reward.  In  severe  cases,  and  in  acute  kiflammatioQ 
of  the  chest,  this  rule  is  of  the  gpc^efttest  importance. 
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It  is  common  to  meet  with  patients  who  cannot  speak 
three  words  without  exciting  a  fit  of  coughing,  and 
who,  notwithstanding,  cannot  he  persuaded  that 
speaking  retards  their  recovery.  In  like  manner,  in 
spitting  of  blood,  and  in  the  early  stage  of  tubercular 
consumption,  when  the  breathing  cannot  be  excited 
without  direct  mischief,  it  is  often  difficult  to  convince 
the  patient  of  the  necessity  of  silence.  He  perhaps 
does  not  feel  pain  on  attempting  to  speak,  and  says 
that  "  it  merely  raises  a  short  tickling  cough,  which 
is  nothing."  But  if  he  persists,  dearly-bought  ex- 
perience will  teach  him  his  error. 

All  violent  exercise  ought,  for  similar  reasons,  to 
be  refrained  from,  during,  at  least,  the  active  stages 
of  cold.  Everything  which  hurries  the  breathing, 
whether  walking  fast,  ascending  an  acclivity,or  reading 
aloud,  has  the  same  efifect  on  the  diseased  lungs  that 
motion  of  the  bone  has  on  an  inflamed  joint.  Many 
persons  hurt  themselves  much  more  by  the  active 
exercise  they  take  during  a  severe  cold,  than  by  the 
mere  exposure  to  the  weather.  A  person,  when 
suffering  from  cold,  may  go  out  for  a  short  time,  even 
in  an  open  carriage,  more  safely  than  on  foot. 

After  all  active  disease  has  been  subdued,  or  when 
nothing  but  delicacy  remains,  the  adequate  exercise 
of  the  lungs  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  promoting 
effectual  recovery.  Those  parents,  therefore,  act 
most  erroneously,  who,  in  their  apprehensive  anxiety 
for  the  protection  of  their  delicate  children,  scrupu- 
lously prohibit  them  from  every  kind  of  exercise 
which  requires  the  least  effort,  and  shut  them  up 
from  the  open  air  during  Winter,  with  the  false  hope 
of  thereby  warding  off  colds,  and  protecting  their 
lungs.  The  greatest  delicacy  of  constitution  has 
been  thus  engendered,  especially  when  an  undue 
quantity  of  warm  clothing  was  employed. 

[Combe's  Physiology  applied  to  Health*} 


WHAT    IS   THAT,   MOTHER? 

What  is  that,  mother? — 

The  lark,  my  child. — 
The  mom  has  bnt  just  looked  out,  and  smiled, 
When  he  starts  from  his  humble,  grassy  nest, 
And  is  up  imd  awuy,  with  the  dew  on  his  breast, 
And  a  hymn  in  his  heart,  to  yon  pure,  bright  sphere. 
To  warble  it  out  in  his  Maker's  ear. 
Kver,  my  child,  be  thy  mom's  first  lays 
Tuned,  like  the  lark's,  to  thy  Maker's  praise. 

What  is  that,  mother  ? — 

The  dove,  my  son. — 
And  that  low,  sweet  voice,  like  a  widow's  moan, 
Is  flowing  out  from  her  gentle  breast. 
Constant  and  pure  by  that  lonely  nest. 
As  the  wave  is  poured  from  some  crystal  um, 
For  her  distant  dear  one's  quick  return. 
Ever,  my  son,  be  thou  like  the  dove,— 
In  fiiendship  as  faithful,  as  constant  in  love. 

What  is  that,  mother  ? — 

The  eagle,  boy, 
Proudly  careering  his  course  of  joy, 
Firm  in  his  own  mountain  vigour  relying, 
Breasting  the  dork  storm,  the  red  bolt  defying; 
His  wing  on  the  wind,  and  his  eye  on  the  sun. 
He  swerves  not  a  hair,  but  bears  onward,  right  on. 
Boy,  may  the  eagle's  flight  ever  be  thine. 
Onward  and  upward,  true  to  the  line. 

What  is  that,  mother? — 

The  swan,  my  love. — 
He  is  floating  down  ^m  his  native  grove. 
No  loved  one  now,  no  nestling  nigh ; 
He  is  floating  down  by  himself  to  die; 
Death  darkens  his  eye,  and  unplumcs  his  wings, 
Yet  the  sweetest  song  is  the  last  he  sings. 
Live  so,  my  love,  that  when  Death  shall  come, 
&waa*Uke  and  sweety  it  may  waft  thee  home. — ^Doake. 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS.    No.  XIV. 

THE    ANIMALS,    AND    ANIMAL    PRODUCTS 
EMPLOYED  AS  FOOD  BY  MAN, 

General  Enumeration  of  Animals. — Cooking. — The 
Ox  KIND. — The  Sheep — Salt. 

The  number  of  species  of  animals  which  man  consumes 
for  food  are  hardly  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  vege- 
tables. Of  the  nineteen  classes  into  which  the  former 
natural  kingdom  is  divided,  eight  or  nine  contribute  to  the 
regular  sustenance  of  the  most  refined  and  civilized  nations ; 
and  some  species  of  all  classes  are  either  habitually  eaten 
by  savage  tribes  of  different  countries,  or,  at  least,  are  occa- 
sionally had  recourse  to  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  as, 
for  instance,  during  a  scarcity.  The  digestive  powers  of 
the  human  stomach  are  nearly  unlimited,  and  it  is  com- 
monly deficiency  in  quantity  rather  than  the  quality  of  the 
animal  substance,  that  causes  disease  or  mortality.  We 
shall  here,  however,  only  enumerate  the  animals  which  are 
ordinarily  consumed  by  the  cultivated  nations  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  shall  arrange  them  according  to  the 
classification  of  the  naturalist 

Of  the  class  Mammalia,  the  most  important  order  to 
man,  in  this  point  of  view,  is,  and  from  the  earliest  ages  has 
been,  that  of  the  Ruminating  Animals,  comprising  the  Ox, 
the  Sheep,  the  Groat,  and  Deer  of  all  kinds. 

The  Hog  and  its  congeners,  belonging  to  the  order 
Pachydermata  (thick  skinned),  rank  next. 

The  Bear  is  the  only  genus  of  carnivorous  animals  which 
furnishes  a  species  eaten  by  Europeans.  That  species, 
the  Brown  Bear  of  Russia  and  Northern  Europe,  is  an 
herbivorous  quadruped, — and  of  this  animal,  it  is  only  par- 
ticular parts  which  are  on  some  occasions  eaten.  In  China, 
indeed,  the  poor  do  habitually  eat  Dogs ;  and  even  Cats  and 
Wolves  are  said  to  be  eaten  in  'some  parts  of  Europe ;  but 
these  are  cases  of  scarcity  of  food  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, which  we  have  already  excepted  from  our  view  of 
the  subject. 

Hares  and  Rabbits  belong  to  the  order  Rodentia  (Gnaw- 
ers), as  do  also  the  Marmot,  Cavi,  Guinea-pig,  Kangaroo, 
Jerboa,  &c.  &c.,  which  are  occasionally  consumed  by  our 
colonists  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  number  of  genera  of  Birds,  of  which  species  are 
eaten,  is  very  great.  The  order  Oallince,  corresponds  to  the 
Ruminantia  in  importance,  since  it  embraces  the  Domestic 
Fowl,  the  Turkey,  Guinea-Hen,  Pheasant,  Partridge,  Black- 
Cock,  Peacock,  Grouse,  &c.  Next  ranks  that  of  Palmipedes 
(Web-footed),  containing  the  Swan,  Groose,  Duck,  Widgeon, 
Teal,  &c.  &c.  Snipes,  Woodcocks,  &c.,  belong  to  the  order 
GrallcB.    These  are  all  that  need  be  mentioned. 

Of  Reptiles,  the  Turtle  is  interesting  to  two  very  oppo- 
site sorts  of  persons :  namely,  seamen,  to  whom  it  a  luxury 
in  the  absence  of  other  fresh  meat,  and  epicures,  to  whom 
it  is  always  a  luxury.  With  these  exceptions,  this  class  fur- 
nishes no  food  to  civilized  nations. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  Fish:  the  number  of  specicfs 
which  contribute  to  our  diet  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  class,  and  vary  as  much  in  magnitude,  as  in  form  and 
habits.  From  the  Sturgeon  to  the  White-bait — from  the 
Plaice  and  Halibut  to  the  Eel,  the  ocean,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
rivulets,  arc  ransacked  for  this  invaluable  and  inexhaustible 
kind  of  food. 

The  Oyster,  Cockle,  Muscle,  Whelk,  and  a  few  others,  are 
all  the  Molluscous  animals  that  fall  under  our  notice; 
Crabs,  Lobsters,  Crawfish,  Crayfish,  Shrimps,  Prawns,  &c., 
are  furnished  by  the  class  Testacba,  and  conclude  our 
catalogue. 

The  flesh  or  animals  is  greatly  influenced  by  their  mode 
of  life,  the  quantity  of  exereise  which  they  take,  and  even  by 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  killed  to  serve  us  for  food.  The 
flesh  of  wild  animals  is  in  a  healthier  state,  more  abundant 
in  the  various  nutritive  principles,  and  these  are  more 
equally  distributed,  than  that  of  domesticated  animals ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  the  former  is  tougher,  or  more  fibrous  and 
sinewy.  These  qualities  are  somewhat  modified  by  violent 
exercise  just  before  death;  and  hence  it  is  a  fact,  that 
when  game  is  hunted,  the  quality  of  the  meat  is  im- 
proved. Hence,  too,  the  reason  why  wild  birds  are  more 
flavoured,  and  in  every  respect  better,  than  fowls  kept  in 
yards  or  coops. 

Fish,  as  has  been  stated,  is  an  excellent  food,  provided 
there  is  enough  of  it;  but  shell-fish,  of  all  kinds,  are  not  to 
be  included  in  this  commendation.  Generally  they  are  indi- 
gestible and  not  nutritious. 

One  of  the  effects  of  all  food  esnecially  animal  food,  is  to 
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■timukte  the  circukting  syBtem;  the  pulse  ii  quickenst 
iinmediotaly  *ftor  eating.  Thia  i«  the  reaion  why  penoni 
with  a  tendeoe  J  to  fever  should  refrain  from  meat ;  and  irhy. 
in  compUinti  accompeiiiM  with  inllamtaation  of  any  kind 
abstinence  from  food  of  all  kindi  i»  beneScial.  In  hoi 
countries  the  vital  energies  btb  always  great;  there  is  i 
constant  state  of  excitement,  and  life  ii  iboilened  by  tht 
iccelented  action  of  the  whole  or^nitation.  Animal  fuoii 
should,  therefore,  be  very  sparingly  indulged  in  by  persona 
residing  in  tropical  countries ;  the  natives  are  taught  by 
nature,  or  by  experience,  what  is  healthful  for  them,  and, 
in  general,  they  rarely  touch  animal  food,  or,  if  they  do.  it 
is  usually  flsh.  In  cold  climates,  the  retarded  circulation, 
and  the  tendency  to  torpor,  requires  to  be  counteracted  by  th« 
stimulus  of  abundance  of  animal  food.  The  Greenlandei 
and  Esquimaux  never  misses  the  vegetable  productions,  ol 
which  he  is  deprived  by  the  severity  of  the  climate  of  nil 
country  ;  and  whale-blubber,  or  seals'  Heah,  consisting  ol 
nearly  pure  oil,  affords  a  condensed  and  nourishing  fijod, 
which  maintains  them  in  health  and  in  strength. 

It  has  been  computed,  that  I07lbs.  of  butcher*'  ntat 
onlg,  that  is,  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  lamb,  is  consumed 
by  each  individual,  of  every  age,  in  London,  annually.  In 
nris,  65  or  86  lbs.  alone,  is  consumed  by  each  person. 

Salt. 
Thr  chief  use  of  condiments  to  food,  or  of  those  additions 
which  impart  flavour  without  increasing  the  nutritive  qua- 
lities of  it,  is  to  stimulate  digestion  by  pleasing  Ibc  palate; 
and,  provided  the  substance  tlius  employed  be  nut  positively 
unwlioloaoroc,  or  do  not  stimulate  the  stomach  loo  strongly, 
the  use  of  condiment*  is  decidedly  bencficikil.  There  is 
one  condiment,  however,  whii'li  must  possess  qualities  of  a 
br  higher  kind,  and  must  be  absolutely  necessary  to  render 
fitod  perfectly  adapted  to  digestion  and  assiraiialiun,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  universdl  use  of  it  by  all  nations,  by  the 
craving  felt  for  it  by  inferior  animals,  as  well  as  by  man ; 
attd  by  the  diseases  produced  by  absolute  privation  from  it, 
— ^  coarse  we  mean  Salt. 

The  flrU  remarkable  circumstance  attending  salt  is,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  water,  it  is  the  only  mineral  sub- 
stance that  is  consumed  with,  or  fur  food,  by  animals.  This 
fact  would  render  it  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  iu  action 
on  the  couatitution  is  entirely  chemical,  and  not  nutritive ; 
that  is,  that  salt  either  operates  some  change  in  the  organic 
matter  taken  into  the  stomach,  which  causes  it  to  be  more 
readilv,  and  more  completely,  converted  into  chyme ;  or  else, 
that,  by  mixing  with  the  juices  secreted  from  the  organs  of 
digestion,  it  increases  their  energy ;  but  that  the  salt  itself, 
or  its  constituent  dements,  is  Onally  ejected,  and  does  not 
permanently  remain  in  the  system. 

Salt  is  hardly  less  important  to  man  in  an  economic  point 
of  view.  Its  effects  in  retarding  the  putrefactive  fermen- 
tation, or  decomposition,  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
enable  us  to  preserve  food  of  many  kinds  fur  a  much  longer 
period  than  wo  otherwise  could  do. 

Flesh  is  salted  either  by  rubbing  the  salt  dry  into  the 
meat,  or  by  soaking  it  in  brtne,  which  is  water  saturated  with 
salt  dissolved  in  it.  But  this  mode  of  application  is  limited 
to  small  pieces,  and  is  not  effectual  for  nesh  vhich  IS  to  be 
kept  for  a  long  time. 

A  small  pn^rtion  of  salt-petre  (nitrate  of  potash,)  is 
aadcd  to  brine.  Experience,  we  presume,  has  shonn  that 
the  action  of  the  liquid  is  improved  by  this  addition ;  but 
we  do  not  know  in  what  way  thia  improvement  is  effected. 
Beef  and  pork,  for  taking  to  sea,  or  for  Winter  store, 
must  be  sailed  by  placing  the  [.ieccs,  alternately,  with 
layers  of  dry  salt,  in  barrels  or  chests,  and  keeping  it  in 
this  state  for  a  month  or  more ;  and  even  repeatmg  the 
operation  twice  or  thrice,  if  the  meat  is  intended  fur  ships 
about  to  proceed  on  distant  voyages. 

Bacon,  bama  of  beef,  mutton,  or  bears — tongues  of  oxen 
and  rein-deer,  &c.,  after  being  salted  in  this  manner,  are 
amokedot  dried,  by  being  hung  up  in  the  chimneys  of  fite- 
places  in  which  wood  alone  is  liurut ;  and  this  wood  must 
not  be  that  of  &r,  or  otlier  trees  of  that  order,  because  the 
meat  would  acquire  a  flavour  of  turpentine  from  the  smoke 
of,  such  wood. 

Fish  is  preserved  by  salting,  in  such  quantities  as  to 
constitute  an  important  article  of  commerce  among  most 
civiliicd  maritime  nations. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  all  animal  matter  is  ren- 
dered less  digestible  by  salting,  and  the  consequent  drying. 
The  fibre  is  made  more  tough,  and  the  quantity  of  salt 
iiuorponted  with  the  meat  it  greatei  than  is  benedoial  V> 


the  constitution  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  Hence 
persona,  Uke  seamen,  who  feed  much  on  laltad  pmnions, 
are  liable  to  scorbutic  compTainta,  generally  designated  u 
the  scurvy — the  best  remedy  against  which  consists  in  freah 
vegetable  food,  ond  especially  in  the  uae  of  fresh  lemon- 
juice,  or  citric  acid. 

Salt  is  derived  from  two  sources:  extensiva  Mrati  «f 
this  mineral,  in  some  cases  forming  whole  mountains,  ciitt 
in  many  ports  of  the  globf.  These  masses  are  excavstad 
by  means  of  mines,  in  the  usual  mode,  and  the  produce  ii 
termed  roct-talt. 

There  are  salt-mines  in  France,  Hungary,  Folaod.  Spain, 
and  at  Nortliwich  in  Cheshire*.  That  at  Wielteika  hu 
been  described  by  many  travellers,  aa  remarkable  tat  ill 
depth  and  extent,  and  for  the  curious  chambers,  stable*, 
chapel,  &c.,  into  which  the  excavations  have  been  converted, 
the  furniture  and  fitting  up  being  formed  of  salt.  But 
that  at  Salibourg  ia  still  more  interesting,  from  the  motk 
employed  in  working  it.  Fresh  water  is  brought  by  arti. 
ficial  channels  into  small  chambers,  excavated  in  the  ult- 
rock ;  the  water  dissolves  the  salt  of  tbe  sides,  Hoor,  and 
roof  of  this,  till  the  space  is  enlarged  as  much  as  can  l« 
safely  permitted,  without  risk  of  the  roof  falling  in  froai 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mountains.  Some  of  these 
chambers  are  immediately  over  one  another,  a  suflicieiit 
thickness  of  rock  being  left  between  tliem  to  bear  Ihi 
weight  of  the  water  when  let  into  the  upper  one.  In  sufh 
cases,  the  Hoor  of  the  upper  cavity  i*  covered  over  aith 
well-tempered  clay,  carefully  spread  over  it.  in  order  to 
prevent  the  liquid  from  dissolving  the  Door.  When  ibt 
water  becomes  saturated  with  salt,  it  is  drawn  off,  aad 
carried  out  of  the  mine  by  means  of  wooden  Irougha:  the 
salt  is  obtained  from  the  liquid  by  evaporation  and  buitingt. 

A  large  portion  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  salt  annuill; 
consumed,  is  obtained  bv  suffering  the  water  of  the  occau 
to  be  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  from  shallow  pits, 
or  paiu,  dug  near  the  sea-shore,  and  into  which  it  is  allowed 
to  flow  at  stated  intervals ;  the  adid  salt  ia  thus  left  incrutl- 
ing  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  is  removed  to  sheds  to  dnis. 
and  undergo  subsequent  purifications. 

The  numerous  salt-springs  in  many  countries  conititale 
a  copious  source  fh>m  whence  this  article  is  derived:  Ibi 
water  of  these  ia  evaporated  by  artificial  heat.  In  soae 
places,  the  water  is  previously  allowed  to  fall  in  shocn 
irom  a  considerable  height,  in  buildings,  the  sides  of  vb^ 
admit  of  s  continued  current  of  air  nosaiiig  through  them: 
the  cascade  is  broken  into  spray,  by  branches,  Bndtvi;,tiif 
trees,  placed  to  intercept  iL  By  this  means,  a  considenbtt 
proportion  of  water  is  earned  off  by  evaporation,  and  tbe 
residue  is  much  stronger  brine  than  that  which  conet 
direct  from  the  springs;  and  is  hence  evaporated  by  leu 
iTtiflcial  heat  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 


PiBsoNs  have  perhaps  been  sometimes  found,  who,  fms 
Iboir  attachment  to  pursuits  of  science,  and  to  the  sngai- 
lition  of  general  knowledge,  have  appeared  sceptical  updn 
the  subject  of  Divine  Revelation.  It  may  not,  therefim,  be 
inexpedient  to  be  ftimishcd  with  the  remark,  that  otben, 
It  least  equally  endowed  with  intellectual  powers,  and 
squally  rich  in  intellectual  acquirements,  have  been  seiioui, 
rational,  and  conscientious  believers.  Amongst  these  nay 
je  ranked  the  great  apostla  St.  Paul,  who  has  been  rarely 
mrpassed  in  strength  of  understanding,  or  in  the  Ireaaiim 
)f  a  cultivated  mind ;  and  in  connexion  with  him  it  may  be 
idded,  that  "  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,'*  **  whose  praiM 
s  in  the  Gospel,"  was  professionally  acquainted  with  tbe 
operations  of  nature,  and  the  effects  of  seoondsry  eaaiM, 
ind  thus  qualified  to  appreciate  the  miraculous  and  super- 
natural character  of  the  works  which  he  has  recorded  u 
roundatious  of  our  beUef.— Bishop  Uant. 


SooD  breeding  is  the  ait  of  showing  men  by  external 
ligns  the  internal  regard  which  we  bave  for  them.  Il 
irises  from  good  sense,  improved  by  oonTersing  witfa  Eood 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  SUSPENSION  BRIDGES. 


Thk  extensive  adoption  of  Suspension  Bridges  is  far 
from  the  least  important  mechanical  improvement  which 
nas  distinguished  the  present  cventfiil  century ;  an  account 
of  the  principles  on  which  these  bridges  are  constructed, 
cannot,  therefore,  but  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

If  a  fallen  tree,  lying  across  a  stream,  ser\'ed  as  a  model 
for  the  earliest  bridge,  the  slender  stem  of  a  creeping  plant, 
swinging  from  bank  to  bank,  may  have  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  suspending  a  rope-bridge  across  a  river  too  wide 
to  be  spanned  by  timber  msams  in  one  length,  when  the 
rapidity  of  the  current,  or  other  circumstances,  precluded 
the  erection  of  intermediate  piers. 

So  obvious,  indeed,  is  the  principle,  ond  so  easy  the  con- 
struction, of  such  hanging  bridges,  that  they  have  appa- 
rently been  adopted  in  every  country  where  the  people  had 
materials,  and  possessed  sufficient  ingenuity  to  manufacture 
flexible  ropes  uom  vegetable  fibres,  or  from  hides.  They 
were  found  to  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial  in 
South  America,  when  that  country  was  first  visited  by 
Europeans;  and  such  a  bridge,  called  a  Tarabita,  is  to 
this  day  employed  to  cross  the  valleys  and  torrents  of  the 
Cordilleras. 

A  cable,  made  of  strips  of  hide,  or  fibres  of  plants,  is 
stretched  across,  from  a  post  or  tree  on  one  side,  to  a  wheel 
on  the  other;  this  wheel,  or  some  other  contrivance,  being 
necessary  to  strain  the  rope  tighter  when  it  gets  too  slack. 
A  basket,  large  enough  ibr  a  man  to  sit  in,  is  suspended  by 
loops  from  the  cable,  and  the  traveller  is  pulled  across  by  a 
smaller  rope  led  to  the  there.  Frequently  two  such  cables 
are  set  up,  each  doping  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  the  basket. 

The  bridge  described  by  Baron  Humboldt,  as  thrown 
over  the  river  Chamho,  in  Quito,  is  of  a  better  construction 
than  the  Tarabita.  The  main  ropes,  which  are  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  made  of  fibres  of  the  Agave  Americana*, 
are  laid  over  mde  timber  frames  on  each  bank,  and  secured 
behind  them  by  being  fiistened  to  posts  driven  into  the 
ground.  The  road-way  is  laid  on  these  ropes,  and  conse- 
quently partakes  of  their  curvature,  thus  materially  increas- 
ing the  diffioultv  of  walking  on  it;  but  the  traveller  can 
ualk  over  it,  ana  there  are  side  parapets  to  keep  him  from 
falling  over.  The  bridge  it  named  Penipe,  and  is  131  feet 
in  span. 

Captain  Hallt  describes  a  bridge  over  the  Maypo,  in 
Chili,  the  main  ropei  of  which  are  six  in  number,  three  on 
each  side  the  road-way:  they  are  firmly  secured  to  the  rock 
on  the  highest  bank  of  the  river,  and  are  carried  over  a 
timber  frame  on  the  other,  which  is  lower,  down  to  the 
ground,  where  they  are  fastened  to  trees,  and  to  stout  posts 
driven  into  the  earth.  Short  vertical  cords  are  suspended 
from  the  main  ropes,  to  carrv  the  horixontal  ones,  on  which 
the  transverse  planking  of  the  road-way  is  laid.  The  span 
is  123  feet;  and  the  ropes  being  of  hide,  their  elasticity 
causes  such  an  undulation,  that  travellers  usually  dismount 
and  drive  their  mules  over  before  them. 

The  following  adventure,  which  occurred  at  this  bridge 
on  the  occasion  of  the  passage  of  a  body  of  troops,  is  nar- 
rated in  the  Memoirs  of  (^neral  MiUer.  The  infantry 
passed  without  the  smallest  difficulty,  as  did  also  the 
cavalry,  each  man  leading  his  horse,  and  going  a  few  at  a 
time.  When  the  artillery  came  up,  doubts  were  entertained 
as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  it  over.  Captain  Miller,  at 
length,  volunteered  to  conduct  the  first  gun:  the  Umber 
was  taken  off,  and  drag-ropes  attached  to  the  carriage,  by 
which  the  piece  was  to  be  restrained  fh>m  descending  the 
curved  road-way  too  rapidly,  while  the  trail  was  held  up  by 
two  gunners ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the 
bridge  swung  so  much  from  side  to  side,  that  the  men  lost 
their  balance,  and  the  gun  was  overturned ;  the  carriage,  bv 
becoming  entangled  in  the  side  parapet  of  thongs,  saved  it 

*  This  is  the  AtMriean  Alot,  which  i^  remarkable  for  the  lon^ 
pesiod  which  elapses  before  it  flowers.  The  fibres  of  this  plant  are 
very  tough,  and  well  adapted  for  making  ropes  of,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  extensively  employed  in  America.  The  French  term  thread  of 
these  fibres,  fil  <f«  j>U§. 

it  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  hemp  is  never  the  material  of  which 
the  ropes  are  made,  employed  in  the  bridges  of  America  or  Af  ia, 
described  in  the  teit.  The  other  vegetable  products  used  for  the 
purpow  are  anr,  or  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  stems  of  the 
bamboo  aad  other  reecb,  Uc, 

t  ExtrwtsfrMiaJoaraalwriltea  on  the  coest  of  Chili,  &c.|in 
1820, 91,  a»d  «t 


from  falling  into  the  river,  but  caused  the  road-way  to  tilt 
over  so  much,  that  every  one  on  it  was  obliged  to  cling  to 
wliatever  he  could  catch  hold  ot  to  save  himself  from 
dropping  off  into  the  foaming  torrent  sixty  feet  beneath. 
None  dared,  for  some  time,  to  venture  to  the  relief  of  the 
party,  expecting  the  bridge  would  break  down  every  instant, 
especially  if  loaded  with  any  additional  weight:  when,  bow- 
ever,  it  was  seen  that  nothing  material  gave  way,  two  or 
three  men  crept  along  it  to  render  assistance.  The  ^n 
was  with  difficulty  dismounted;  the  carriage  taken  to  pieces, 
and  so  conveyed  to  the  banks.  Every  one  was  saved,  but 
the  artillery  was  obliged  to  be  sent  four  or  five  leagues 
round,  to  a  ford  lower  down  the  river. 

So  well  adapted  is  this  form  of  bridge  for  crossing  the 
mountain  torrents  and  defiles  of  the  Cordilleras,  that,  in 
recent  times,  one  of  great  length  has  been  constructed  over 
the  Santa,  after  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  build  an  arched 
bridge,  at  an  expense  of  £40,000. 

In  all  the  mountainous  districts  of  India  and  Cenlral 
Asia,  suspension-bridges,  of  ropes,  or  chains,  have  been  in 
existence  from  tho  earliest  ages.  Mr.  Frazer,  durinjr  his 
tour  through  the  snowy  range  of  the  Himmala  mountair..s 
saw,  and  has  described,  several.  Many  consisted,  hke  the 
Turabita,  of  a  single  rope  stretched  over  posts  on  the  bank^: 
a  kind  of  wooden  saddle  is  made  to  slide  on  the  ropes,  over 
which  loops  are  hung  for  the  passenger  to  seat  himself  io, 
and  he  is  hauled  across  by  a  line  attached  to  the  saddle. 
Surh  a  bridge  is  called,  in  that  country,  a  J'hoola. 

Mr.  Frazer  was  one  of  a  large  party  which  crossed  the 
Touse  by  a  rope-bridge  of  this  kind.  All  got  over  j»afe!\, 
with  the  exception  of  a  Ghoorka  sepoy,  who,  having  hn 
wife  among  the  troop,  wished  to  take  her  across  with  him, 
lest  she  should  be  frightened  in  making  the  formidable 
passage  alune.  AVhen  they  had  got  about  half  way  uver, 
the  tow-rope  broke :  the  man,  anxious  to  rescue  his  wife  £> 
Quickly  as  possible  from  her  awkward  situation,  let  him^(•i:* 
aown,  intending  to  fall  into  the  water  and  swim  across 
with  the  portion  of  rope  that  remained  attached  to  the 
saddle,  pulling  the  woman  after  him.  He  unfortunate)) 
got  entangled  either  in  the  cord,  or  in  his  dress,  and  nas 
carried  away  by  the  current,  and  perished ;  thus  failing  a 
sacrifice  to  his  conjugal  affection. 

Captain  Turner,  who  was  sent  on  a  mission  into  Bootan 
and  Thibet  in  1783,  crossed  a  defile  in  the  mountains,  near 
the  river  Tchin-tchieu,  by  a  formidable  bridge  of  this  kind. 
It  consisted  of  two  ropes,  made  of  the  twisted  stems  of 
creeping  plants,  stretched  across  the  chasm,  parallel  to  and 
near  each  other ;  they  were  encircled  by  a  hoop,  innbich 
the  traveller  sat  himself,  and  holding  one  of  the  ropes  in 
each  hand,  worked  himself  across.  Nothing  but  the 
alternative  of  having  to  pursue  a  circuitous  road  of  many 
miles,  could  induce  a  person  unaccustomed  to  such  bridgt^ 
to  cross  by  such  means. 

Near  to  this  was  another  of  a  superior  construction,  o^er 
the  above-named  river  itself,  and  called  Chuka-choTHm 
from  its  proximity  to  the  castle  or  fort  of  Chuka.  The 
river  runs  between  precipitous  rugged  banks,  of  unequal 
height  and  declivity,  in  the  steepest  of  which  is  a  solid 
pyramidal  pier  of  masonry,  having  an  opening  through 
the  top  for  the  road-way ;  in  this  opening,  a  strong  double 
frame,  like  a  door-way,  is  fixed.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  bank,  there  is,  on  the 
corresponding  pier,  a  square  building,  containing  a  chamber 
which  serves  as  a  sort  of  ante-room  to  the  brid]ge.  From  the 
front  of  this  building  a  covered  galley  of  timber  pivjt-cts 
to  the  edge  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  feet. 

There  are  five  main  chains  of  iron,  to  form  the  fioor  of 
the  bridge,  secured  to  the  front  wall  of  the  building,  and, 
after  passing  over  the  lower  beams  of  the  gallery,  they  are 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  frame  in  the  opposite  pier: 
another  chain  on  each  side  of  the  brid^  is  fixed,  nine  feet 
above  the  former,  to  the  top  beam  of  this  frame ;  and.  being 
carried  through  the  wall  of  the  chamber,  pass  down  to  the 
ground,  where  they  are  secured,  but  in  what  manner  does 
not  appear.  From  these  two  upper  chains  hang  vertical 
suspending  rods  to  the  outer  ones  of  the  floor  chains,  which 
the/  thus  assist  to  support,  while  they  fonn  a  p«>p«t  to 
the  bridge;  the  roadway  is  covered  with  script  of  bamboo- 
This  structure  is  so  ancient,  that  it  has  «  fiidialoiii  offi|tn 
assigned  to  it  by  the  people  of  the  eeUttj, 
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At  about  a  day*8  Journey  ftom  Chuka,  the  same  traveller 
iaw  another  suspension-bridge  over  the  river,  which  ap- 
proached in  its  principle  of  construction  those  erected  in 
Europe  at  the  present  day.  Two  chains,  four  feet  apart, 
were  stretched  across,  carried  over  a  pile  of  stones  raised 
on  each  bank,  and  after  descending  through  a  sbping 
passage  cut  in  the  rock,  they  were  fastened  to  a  large  stone 
at  the  bottom,  which  was  kept  down  in  its  place  by  a  mass 
of  rock  and  stones  heaped  on  it.  A  single  plank,  for  a 
footway,  was  suspended  four  feet  below  the  chains,  by  means 
of  roots  and  creeping  stems  attached  to  them  on  either 
side.  The  bridge  was  seventy  feet  long,  and  was  called 
Seio-chazum. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  now,  when  the  advantages 
of  suspension-bridges  have  caused  their  general  adoption 
in  the  present  century,  (as  we  shall  presenUy  mention »)  tlie 
English  in  India,  when  they  have  occasion  to  erect  such  a 
bridge  in  any  part  of  their  extensive  possessions,  adopt  ropes 
of  coir,  split  bamboos,  and  all  those  materials  which  were 
employed  for  the  purpose,  perhaps,  2000  years  ago. 

The  first  of  these  modem  Indian  bridges  was  erected  in 
Calcutta,  byC.  Shakspeare,  Esq.;  the  span  being  125  feet, 
and  the  width  6i;  the  platform  being  made  of  bamboos  laid 
on  coir-iopes,  suspenaed  from  others,  as  in  those  above 
described.  And  many  others  of  similar  construction  have 
been  since  established. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  fraeile  and  perishable  kind 
of  bridge  was  extensively  introduced  into  Europe,  for  several 
reasons*;  the  chief  of  which,  perhaps,  was  the  early  dis- 
covery of  the  arch,  which  admitted  of  the  erection  of  more 
substantial  structures ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  last  century,  tba$  the  advaptages  of  suspension-bridges 
attracted  the  attention  of  scientific  men  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  from  the  following  considerations. 

During  the  existence  of  the  I|.oman  empire,  and  the  ages 
which  succeeded  i^  overt^irow,  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  various  states  of  Europe  met  with  but  little 
encouragement;  hence,  the  construction  of  permanent 
bridges  vas  only  undertaken  fron^  absolute  necessity,  in 
t|)$  l9^rges$  cities,  find  on  the  principal  roads;  while  the 
impc4iment  ^ley  cause4  to  the  navigation  of  the  rivers 
^as  entirely  disregarded,  as  being  but  Tittle  felt. 

But  when  the  rapid  extension  of  trade,  especially  in  our 
own  country,  required  not  only  the  erection  everywhere  of 
new  j[)ri(lg.es,  )but  that  the  convenience  of  inland  navigation 
sliould  be  consulted,  the  adoption  of  arches  of  considerable 
span,  besides  lessening  the  expense  of  such  structures, 
also  satisfied  the  last-mentioned  claims.  At  length,  en- 
^rineers,  having  nearly  attained  the  limits  of  construction 
of  arcties,  turned  their  attention  to  suspension-bridges,  both 
as  considerably  cheaper  than  those  of  stone,  and  admitting 
of  application  where  the  latter  were  impracticable. 

It  appears,  from  the  accounts  above  given  of  Peruvian 
and  Indian  bridges,  that,  even  with  such  light  structures, 
mure  than  one  rope  on  each  side  was  considered  essential 
to  security;  not  only  that,  if  one  gave  way,  the  others  might 
sustain  the  road  for  a  time,  till  the  injury  could  \>e  repaired, 
but  because  several  small  ropes  are  proportionably  stronger 
than  one  large  one. 

The  same  precautions  were  still  more  necessary  with 
such  suspension-bridges  as  were  now  contemplated,  in 
which  iron  must  be  adopted  as  the  sole  material.  The 
enormous  weight  of  iron  chains,  independently  of  that  of 
the  road-way  they  uphold,  not  only  requires  an  increase  in 
their  number,  but  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
render  them  equally  strong  in  everv  part. 

This  latter  condition  is  best  fulfilled  by  making  each  link 
consist  of  several  parts  united  together,  because  it  is  much 
easier  to  make  a  small  bar  sound  than  a  large  one,  and  if 

*  There  are,  however,  several  ancient  bridges  on  this  principle  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  as,  for  example,  over  the  Arratis,  at  Stoffingen, 
ia.  Switiertand,  and  several  between  Trente  and  Inspruch ;  the  chains 
of  which  are  long  pieces  of  wood,  put  together  with  iron  pins.  There 
are  also  two  or  three  in  Franconia  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  all 
situated  in  mountainous  countries,  where  recourse  would  be  had  to 
this  kind  of  structure,  for  the  reawns  stated  in  the  text.  But,  as  all 
these  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  bridges  of  the  ordinary  form 
xn  the  same  countries,  we  are  borne  out  in  stating  them  not  to  have 
been  formerly  ever  common  in  Europe. 

Suspension-bridges  of  rope  have  frequently  been  used  in  military 
operaUons,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  troops  and  artillery;  but  these 
were  only  temporary  structures,  analo|;ous  to  the  pontoon  bridges, 
&c.,  generally  used  in  warfare.  The  irench,  in  their  retreat,  having 
brok^  down  an  arch  of  the  fine  old  Roman  bridge  at  Alcantara, 
oyer  the  Tagus,  a  platform,  carried  on  cables,  was  laid  across  the 
apermre,  to  enable  our  army  to  pass,  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign 
on  the  Peninsula;  For  a  description  and  view  of  this  bridge,  see 
fSu  Howard  POvgbs^  On  Military  Bridgts. 


ono  such  bar  in  the  link  should  break,  it  ca|i  be  replaced; 
and  also  because  small  rods  can  be  forced,  or  arawn^  and 
will  therefore  posse^  the  superior  tenacity  of  wrought  iroi^ 
over  cast. 

It  is  this  last-mentioned  quality  tnat  mduces  the  em- 
ployment of  iron  wire  to  form  the  chains  of;  each  link  con- 
sisting of  numerous  coils  of  such  wire  bound  toffetherf. 

It  has  been  found,  by  calculation  and  expenmenti  that 
there  is  a  certain  desree  of  curvature  in  a  flexible  chain  op 
rope,  when  employed  in  a  suspension-bridge,  which  is  most 
conducive  to  stabiUty{;  and  since  the  lowest  noint  of  that 
curve,  or  the  level  c^me  road,  must  be  elevatea  sufi^ciently 
above  the  river,  or  valley  beneath;  in  order  that  the  chains 
may  assume  that  curvature,  they  must  be  suspended  from 
a  pier,  or  tower,  of  some  kind,  erected  at  eadi  end  of  the 
bridge. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  no  such  upright  structure  could  be 
capable  of  resisting  the  tension  of  the  chains,  even  of  a 
small  bridge,  if  they  were  simply  &8tened  to  its  summit. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  after  carrying  the  chains  over 
these  piers,  to  bring  them  down  again  to  the  groundt  and 
to  fasten  them  either  to  somenaturS  rock,  or  to  an  artificial 
mass  of  masonry,  which*  b^  its  size  and  weight*  may  pre- 
vent the  chains  from  subsiding  in  the  middle  of  the  span. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  lateml  pressure  that  woi/ld  tend 
to  overthrow  the  piers,  either  way,  it  is  requisiti  that  the 
weight  of  the  suspended  mass  should  press  perpendicularly 
on  them.  This  is  effected  by  causing  the  chains  to  descend 
from  the  piers,  each  way,  at  an  equal  angle:  but  this  pre- 
caution is  commonly  sacrificed  to  other  considerations,  and 
the  stability  of  the  piers  secured  by  additional  size  or 
strength,  and  by  their  pyramidal  form. 

And  since  ^seiy  variation  iu  temperature  inust  occaBion 
a  change  in  the  length  of  such  a  mass  of  iron,  which  will 
cause  some  play  of  the  chains  on  the  summits  of  the  piers* 
an  effect  which  would  be  also  produced,  though  in  a  slighter 
degree,  by  any  temporary  vibration,  the  chains,  instead  of 
resting  directly  on  the  piers,  are  laid  on  friction  roUer$, 
which  allow  of  that  motion  without  its  shaking  or  deranging 
the  structures. 

SFSP^QIPN-BRIDOBS  IN  MODEB^   TIHB8. 

A  CHAIN  ]bridge  was  erected  across  the  Tees,  near  Middle- 
tdri,  in  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  1741.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  but  a  rude  work,  little  superior  to  the  bridges  we 
have  above  described.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1796,  that 
any  suspension-bridge  of  consequence  was  erected  in  modem 
times.  This  was  accomplished  by  Mr.  Finlay,  over  Jacob*8 
Creek,  near  Greenburgh,  in  North  America,  and  many 
others,  either  under  his  immediate  direction,  or  according 
to  his  plan,  were  speedily  constructed  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

One  of  these,  over  the  Merrimack,  near  Newbury  Port, 
is  a  work  of  considerable  size  and  strength:  it  is  244  feet 
long  in  one  span ;  there  are  ten  chains,  three  on  each  side, 
and  four  in  the  middle,  forming  two  road-ways,  each  15  fbet 
broad ;  the  chains  pass  over  suspension  pillars,  35  feet  high, 
down  to  the  ground,  into  deep  wells,  in  which  they  are 
secured  to  heavy  stones.  This  bridge  is  used  for  carriages, 
and  cost  about  £5500. 

In  1814,  a  plan  was  proposed  for  making  a  direct  road 
from  Runcorn  over  the  Mersey  to  Liverpool,  to  include  a 
bridge  across  Runcorn  Gap,  in  lieu  of  the  present  ferry 
there.  •  As  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  the  navigation, 
that  any  such  bridge  should  consist  of  three  arches,  or 
spans  only,  the  centre  one  of  which  must  be  1000  feet 
broad,  and  at  least  70  feet  high,  a  bridge  of  arches  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  late  Mr  Telford  proposed  a 
suspension  one.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Eng- 
lish engineers  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject;  and 
several  small  suspension-bridges,  chiefly  of  iron  wire,  were^ 
in  consequence,  erected  in  Britain,  before  the  year  1820. 

The  first  of  these  was  thrown  across  the  Gala^ Water  at 
Galashiels,  in  1816:  it  was  made  of  slender  wiie,  with  a 
span  of  111  feet,  and  cost  about  40/. f 

t  The  supenor  tenacity  acquired  by  drawing:  is  such,  that  iron 
wire  will  support  at  the  rate  of  38}  tons  per  square  inch  of  its 
sectional  area;  while  good  wroiight  iron  ban  will  only  sustain  27 
tons  before  they  break. 

t  If  this  curvature  were  diminished  by  drawing  t&e  cbtbins  too 
tight,  their  own  weight  would  rapidly  increase  the  rate  of  tension,  and 
thus  weaken  their  power  of  supporting  the  road.  Every  one  knows 
that  it  is  impossible  to  stretch  a  cord  or  chain,  of  any  length,  quite 
straight  in  a  horizontal  line;  long  before  it  becomes  so,  it  will  break. 

§  What  would  it  have  cost  to  erect  a  timber  or  brick  arch,  to 
answer  the  purpose  1    Certainly  not  less  than  thrice  as  much* 
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Then  bridgM  were  not,  bowerer,  on  the  pre«ent  plin; 
but  the  mtA-mtj  wai  innMrted  by  •tnight  wires,  proceed- 
ins  from  the  top  of  upright  pcnta  »t  either  end,  to  different 
point*  in  the  pUtfbrm.  This  mode  of  conalruction  wai 
dxndoned,  in  consequence  of  a  bridge  of  260  feet  ipan, 
taiilt  Bt  Drvburgh,  on  this  principle,  being;  totallj  destroyed 
by  a.  gale  of  wind,  iix  months  alter  its  erection. 

It  wu  this  accident  that  painted  out  to  enf^iaeers  the 
necessity  for  making  suspension-bridges  heavy  and  *f(^ 
ntough  to  resist  the  tendency  to  increasing  vibration  pro- 
duced by  vind,  or  by  carriages  passing  over. 

In  ISIS,  Commander  Samuel  Brown,  R.N.,  the  able 
engineer  of  many  suspension-bridges  and  piers,  look  out  a 
pfttent  for  making  the  links  of  the  chains  for  such  works, 
of  straight  rods,  or  bars,  united  by  intermediate  plates,  with 
mets  or  bolt-pins;  and  from  that  time,  all  the  larger 
Inidges  in  England  have  been  built  with  these  forms  of 
chain. 

The  first  TBI  the  Uitiox  Brio  ob,  erected  in  ISISand 
1830,  across  the  Tweed,  five  miles  above  Berwick,  by  Cap- 
tain Brown  birnself.  The  distance  between  the  points  o( 
■uspension,  or  the  chord-line,  is  449  feet. 

The  main-chains  are  twelve  in  number,  placed  in  pairs 
in  three  rsnses.  one  under  the  other,  on  each  side;  each 
link  of  the  chains  is  a  round  rod,  tvo  inches  in  [liameler, 
and  fifteen  feet  long,  formed  with  an  eye  at  each  end. 
These  links  are  connected  by  means  of  short  open  ones, 

5 laced  on  each  side  of  tbe  longer,  and  united  by  bolts,  kept 
I  tbeir  places  by  a  head  at  one  end,  and  a  pin,  or  tey, 
which  passes  through  the  other.  Each  of  the  miin-chains 
weighs  about  five  tons,  and  tbe  whole  suspended  weight 
is  estimated  at  100  tons. 

This  bridge,  when  it  was  first  opened,  was  exposed  to  a 
■erere  trial,  which  must  have  been  quite  as  great  a  one 
to  the  nerves  of  tbe  engineer.  Tbe  crowd  of  spectators 
broke  through  tbe  toU-gates,  and  filled  the  bridge,  to  tbe 
number,  as  is  stated,  of  700  persons.  So  that,  reckoning 
each  at  130  lbs.,  the  chains  had  a  sudden  additional  weight 
of  47  tons  to  support;  but  they  were  not  at  all  injured. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  calculated  that  this  bridge  would  sus- 
Uin  a  constant  weight  of  340  tons,  in  all,  without  danger. 

The  next  important  work  of  this  kind,  in  which  Captain 
Brown  was  engaged,  was  the  Trinitv  SnapaNsiON-PiEK 
*t  Newhaven,  undertaken  bv  the  proprietors  of  the  steam- 
vessels  employed  in  tbe  Frith  of  Forth,  in  consequence  of 
the  increase  of  intercourse  with  Scotland,  by  means  of 
■team-boats;  and  afler  an  unsuccessful  negotiation  with  the 
Stone-Pier  Company  for  tbe  use  of  theirs,  to  facilitate  the 
landing  and  embarking  of  paEsengers.  The  total  length 
of  this  pier  is  700  feet,  which  is  divided  into  three  equal 
■pans,  or  separate  bridges,  of  309  feet  each.  At  the  land 
end,  tho  tower  to  support  the  main-cbains  is  of  masonry; 
the  three  others  consist  of  cast'iron  frames,  with  a  central 
mrcbway  for  passengers.  These  frames  are  erected  on  piles, 
driven  into  the  bed  of  tbe  harbour,  and  the  pier-head  sea- 
ward is  a  platform  50  feet  long,  and  60  wide,  supported  by 
46  stout  piles.  The  main-chains,  after  descendmg  from 
the  lost  suspension  frame,  are  securely  bolted  to  cross- 
beams, fixed  to  these  piles,  and  numerous  diagonal  braces 
and  shores  help  to  strengthen  tbis  work,  to  enable  it  to 
withstand  the  tension  of  the  chains,  and  the  rage  of  the 
open  sea  which  breaks  against  iL 

There  are  but  two  main-chains  of  the  same  construction 
■i  those  of  the  Union  Bridge;  hut  there  are,  in  addition, 
■traieht  rods  from  the  tops  of  the  piers,  to  assist  in  support- 
ing the  road;  and  others  beneath,  fixed  to  tbe  piles,  to  hold 
down  the  bridge,  and  counteract  vibration.  The  whole, 
however,  being  intended  for  foot  passengers  only,  is  so 
'  sligbt,  that  there  is  a  sensible  motion  even  from  the  passage 
of  a  single  person  along  it;  yet  it  has  weathered  several 
severe  storms  without  showing  any  signs  of  failure. 

It  is  one  of  tbe  advantoges  attending  the  employment  of 
•uspension-piors  on  the  sea-coast,  that,  by  the  nature  of 
■ucn  structures,  they  present  but  tittle  surface  on  which  tbe 
waves  can  act;  accordingly,  these  plen  are  often  over- 
whelmed by  waves,  without  sustaining  any  injury. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OP   THE   UENAI  BRmoE. 

Tbb  passage  of  the  Menai  Straits,  between  tbe  Island  of 
Anglesea,and  the  coast  of  Caernarvonshire,  has  always  been 
A  considerable  drawback  lo  the  advantages  of  carrying  the 
Irish  mail  to  Holyhead,  as  the  nearest  point  of  embarkation 
fcr  Dublin. 

,  After  repeated  investigations,  as  to  tbe  best  means  of 
obTiating  ihia  diffieultr.  and  kfter  piotractvd  delays,  oatued 


by  political  erents,  Ur.  Telford  waa  directed  to  eonatmet  a 
Buipension-bridge  acroos  the  straits,  which  was  began  in 
JuW-,  1819,  and  opened  in  January,  1626. 

To  appreciate  justly  tbis  magnificent  work,  the  reader 
should  recollect  that  nothine  approaching  it  in  magnitude 
had,  as  yet,  been  accomplished.  There  existed,  tturefore, 
precedent  on  which  means  for  overcoming  the  various 


difficulties  of  execution,  as  tbey  occurred,  could  be  founded. 
Like  his  predecessors,  Brindte, .    '  "      \,    . 
Rennie;  Telford  had  only  bis  own  genius  to  depend 


however,  knew  bis  own  strength,  and  it  did  not  fail  him. 

Tbe  view  we  have  given  of  tbis  iH^dge  will  supersede  tbe 
necessity  forany  general  description.  The  distance  between 
the  pien.  at  the  level  of  the  road,  is  S51  feet:  the  road-uiy 
is  elevated  102  feet  above  high-water  level,  and  is  29  ftH 
wide,  divided  into  two  carriage-ways  of  12  feet  each,  with 
a  footway  between  them  of  four  feet. 

The  main-chains  are  sixteen  in  number,  the  links  of 
which  consist  of  Ave  wrought-iron  bars,  10  feet  long,  3f 
inches  broad,  and  one  inch  thick;  cmiaequenlly,  there  are 
in  all  80  such  ban,  presenting  a  sectioual  surfiuM  of  !GD 
square  inches.  Tbe  links  are  put  blether  by  means  of 
coupling-links,  16  inches  long,  8  broad,  and  one  inch  thick, 
in  the  manner  represented  in  tbe  flgure,  which  is  a  vie* 


ofthebars  constituting  one  chain  at  tbe  jonetinn  of  ti 
eontiguous  links:  each  bolt-pin  ii  three  inches  in  diamett 


set  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  bridge. 

After  passing  over  the  piers,  Uie  chain*  deaeend  to  tlis 
earth,  and  are  carried  through  three  tunnels,  cat  in  tha 
solid  rock  on  each  shore,  and  are  held  in  chambers  at  IIm 
ends  of  these  tunnels,  by  means  of  twelve  bolts,  nine  bt 
long,  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  mting  in  ■oeketi  in 
cast-iron  plates  six  inches  thick. 

The  poilions  of  the  chains  that  pass  through  the  tmiiMls 
are  made  in  every  respect  stouter  than  the  reet,  to  sJlcnr  bi 
the  greater  degree  of  oxidation  or  nuUng  tbey  sre  eipeNd 
to  in  such  a  situation,  and  where  they*ca.nnot  be  easily  pt 
at  to  repaint  them. 

Tho  bact-itay*,  or  the  portioni  of  tbe  main-ehaiiu 
between  the  piers  and  tbe  stiores,  though  tbey  have  do 
road-way  to  support,  are  kept  down  by  vertical  suspending- 
rods,  to  prevent  vibration ;  and  tbe  chains  between  tbe 
piers  are  stiffened  against  any  lateral  motioa  trom  tbe 
effects  of  wind,  by  means  of  eight  cross-ties  aiad  bolts 
between  them,  and  iron-netting  again  between  each  pair  of 
these  cross-ties. 

The  chains  lie  on  cast-iron  aaddlei  on  the  lop  of  the 
piers ;  these  saddles  resting  on  friction  rollers,  carried  by  in 
iron  bed,  which  is  fastened  down  on  the  masonry;  lbs 
saddles,  therefore,  move  with  the  chains,  when  these  un- 
dergo any  variation  from  temperature. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  six- 
teen such  chains,  consisting  of  so  many  seperate  parts,  so 
exactly  equal  in  length,  that  when  fixed  in  their  places, 
they  may  all  hang  down  between  the  piers  equally:  an 
adjustment  is,  therefore,  tequired,  by  wbidi  those  wbli^ 
are  too  long  may  be  shortened  a  little  whan  they  are  set 
up.  Tbis  is  effected  by  means  of  four  adjusting  hnks  in 
each  chain,  one  between  each  pier  and  the  shore,  and  two 
between  the  piers.  In  these  links,  tbe  «y«t,  or  bolt-holes, 
St  one  end,  instead  of  being  dreular,  as  tbey  are  at  all  the 
others,  are  lengthened  into  slits ;  they  are  put  together  with 
a  corresponding  slit  in  the  coupling  linVs,  by  two  balf< 
round  bolts,  which  admit  of  wedges  being  driven  in  betwesn 
them,  which  thus  shorten  the  whole  link,l)y  diminishing  th* 
distance  between  this  compound  bolt,  and  tbe  single  one  at 
the  other  end  of  the  coupling  link. 

The  chains  were  set  up  in  the  following  maiiDer:  lbs 
parts  within  the  tunnels  in  the  rock*,  were  ptittogetlm  link 
by  link,  from  the  holding  bolta  at  the  bottom ;  a  y^f^Hi'^ 
was  erected  from  tbe  mouths  of  the  tonnels  on  tbe  nwsolllj. 
■"pporting  a  platfbrm  of  the  pr""--  J—i:— »i™  1.; — ^ 


Lbe  lops  of  tbe  piers :  the  chains  were  pat  ta| 
platform,  till  thev  reached  over  tlie  "■^J'lw 
A  cradle,  capable  of  boUing  two  mMfann^  «m  lOfmM 
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by  tackle  fVom  the  top  of  the  pier,  on  the  Caernarvon  side, 
■o  that  the  men  could  raiie  or  lower  it  tbemselveB  as  tbej 
requireil.  The  links  were  brought  to  the  face  of  the  pisr 
next  the  sea,  through  the  archway ;  from  thence,  each  hnk 
was  raised  to  the  proper  height  where  it  was  wanted ;  it  was 
then  put  on  to  the  last  by  the  men  in  the  cradle :  proceed- 
ine  in  this  way,  the  chain  was  carried  on  downwaras  to  the 
)e^el  of  the  water. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  chain  that  was  to  unite 
the  two  ends,  was  laid  on  a  raft  400  feet  long,  and  six 
feet  wide ;  one  end  of  this  piece  being  joined  on  to  that 
Thich  hung  down  from  the  pier,  the  raft  was  floated  across, 
and  the  other  end  of  the  chain  lying  on  it,  was  made  fast 
by  the  lecond  link  to  a  powerful  tackle,  which  was  rused 
by  two  capstans  on  shore*,  till  the  chain  was  elevated  to 
the  height  necessary  to  admit  of  the  two  ends  being  united ; 
the  fait  link  was  left  disengaged,  to  admit  of  the  workmen 
managing  tho  junction. 

The  first  chain  was  thus  raised  into  its  place  in  an  hour 
and  a  half,  on  the  26th  of  Hay,  1S2S;  the  remaining  fifteen 
being  got  up  in  the  same  manner  at  different  times.  The 
road-way  consisls  of  two  thicknesses  of  planks, — the  lower 
three,  and  the  upper,  two  inches  thick ;  the  under  one  is 
bolted  to  the  wood  that  fills  in  the  intervals  between  the 
Toad-way  bars :  this  planking  was  covered  with  felt,  satu- 
rated with  boiled  tar,  end  the  upper  thickness  was  laid 
over  this  felt,  and  spiked  down  to  that  beneath.  In  tlie 
middle  uf  each  carriage-way,  there  is  a  third  thickness  of 
plank,  laid  on  felt,  as  before :  the  road-way  is  also  stifiened 
ly  means  of  an  oak-plank  bolted  lo  the  underside,  between 
each  cross-bearer. 

The  bridge  being  completed,  was  opened  on  the  30th  of 
January,  IB3G,  six  ^ears  and  a  half  after  its  commence- 
ment. A  few  additions  and  corrections  only  were  found 
requisite,  which  were  immediately  made,  and  since  that 
time  it  bos  remained  unimpaired  t- 

TUB  SirSPEKBION-riER  AT  BRianTOX. 

Thb  successful  erection  of  the  Newhavcn  Pier,  proved  that 
the  suspension  principle  was  equally  adapted  to  such  struc- 
tures, as  to  bridges  in  ordinary  situations.  The  great 
number  of  visiters  annually  attracted  to  the  towa  of 
Brighton,  by  its  favourable  position,  and  its  proximity  to 
London,  rendered  the  construction  of  a  pier  there  a  pro- 
mising speculation,  which  was  eagerly  seised  on ;  as  the 
total  absence  of  any  natural  harbour,  or  port,  made  all 

'  Ooe  hnndred  aad  flRy  men  were  required  lo  work  the  two. 

t  The  wcigtit  of  the  tiileea  msia-chiim  bttian  tin  picri,  inclu- 
ding all  Ihcii  pini,  pUtea,  li»,  tic,  amouau  lo  398  Wdi  ;  and  that 
of  die  Tertical  siupendini  rods,  road-wajr,  plinkiDK,  Itc.,  is  about 
24G  totu.  makiag  Ihs  tolal  laiptndid  wtight  644  tooi,  whicb  is 
equivalent  to  i  ilrain  or  ItTUiim  st  ttch  poiDt  or  tiispeonoD.  of  1 100 
toot.  Tha  MClional  area  o(  ifae  siitecn  chuiu  will  be  foi^od  to 
l>e  (60X3.25)  160  Bjuare  inclia,  which,  at  twenly-uvsn  tons  par 
square  inch,  will  beu  7020  tons  unifiaul  briaking:  but  to  Eiuuie 
permanence  to  a  brid|s,  it  ihould  ueier  be  loaded  at  a  sealer  rate 
than  would  produca  a  Uduoq  of  nine  tooi  to  the  square  inch,  that 
iMing  fouad  to  be  the  ultimatum  ot  weighl  ihal  avcTage  wroughl- 
iron  will  bear  wiiAout  any  ilre<chjnr.  At  this  rate,  the  bridie  would 
bear  2340  tona  consUullr.  without  injuir.  leaving  a  aurplot  of  power 
of  enduring  over  ita  own  Inuion,  of  nearly  1240  ton),  equivalent  to 
733  of  direct  weight.  Mow  the  area  of  Iha  plaibrm  or  road-waT 
between  tha  inen,  is  16,340  square  feet;  allowuig  two  uuaie  (cm  io 
each  pefwa,  the  bridge  would  hold  ^^^  persons,  crowded  n  cIom  as 

..-J  .  ..!.;.,(  IM  lb*.  ^  thoc  average  weiabt,  this  number 

I,  or  near).  90O  tons  Ims  than  UMbiklce  could 
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approach  by  sea  inconvenient,  and,  in  nni|tli  weather,  ira 
practicable ;  and,  in  a  great  measure,  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  enjoying  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  pleasure  at 
a  watering-place. 

Accordingly,  as  early  as  1822,  Captain  Brown  was  en- 
gaged to  build  a  suspension -pier,  which  he  commenced  in 
October,  and  completed  in  the  month  of  November  of  the 
following  year.  This  beautiflil  structure  runs  out  into  the 
sea  1014  feet  tVora  the  front  of  the  esplanade  wall;  the 
entire  length  being  1136  feet,  which  is  divided  into  fbur 
spans,  or  openings,  of  255  feet  each;  the  pktforra  being 
thirteen  feet  broad. 

The  main-chains  are  eight  in  number,  arranged  in  two 
pairs  on  each  aide  the  platform :  the  links  are  composed  of 
round  rods,  not  quite  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet 
long,  with  eyes  at  each  end ;  and  are  put  together  with 
open  coupling  links,  aa  those  of  the  Union  Bridge  and 
Newhaven  Pier-  The  chains  are  carried  over  pyramidal 
cast-iron  frames,  or  towers,  twenty-five  feet  high,  resting  on 
cluster!  of  piles ;  of  which  the  end  one,  at  the  head  of  tha 
pier  is  spread  out  laterally,  forming  a  T,  and  consists  of 
150  piles,  strengthened  by  others  driven  in  diagonally,  and 
by  horizontal  bracings ;  and  is  covered  with  a  granite 
paving,  eighty  feet  long,  by  forty  wide,  and  a  foot  thick, 
weighing  upwards  of  200  tons.  Xhe  object  of  this  stren)^ 
and  weight  is  lo  afford  a  firm  base  for  the  back  stay-cbaioa, 
which  are  bolted  to  the  diagonal  piles. 

The  main-chains  ere  carried  at  the  land  end  over  a  pier 
of  masonry,  and  through  two  tunnels  cut  in  the  cliff  thirtv 
or  forty  feet  deep;  at  the  end  of  each  tunnel  is  a  bn'rK 
chamber,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  chains  are  attached  to 
massive  stones,  and  finally  to  a  cast-iron  plate,  weighing 
one  ton  and  a  quarter. 

The  adjoinine  figure  shows  a  portion  of  the  pair  et 
chains  on  one  side,  with  the  coupling  links  and  pins,  and 
the  cap  resting  on  them  fhim  which  the  vertical  rods  are 


^. 


suspended.  The  cap  is  cast  with  ft  square  cavity 
and  with  a  slit,  leading  to  the  cavity ;  through  th 
T  head  of  the  rod  (shown  apart  at  a.)  being  put, 
turned  round,  and  the  T  then  resU  on  the  botU 
cavity. 

The  two  pair  of  ehaini  at«  ao  contrived,  that  t 
coupling  linka  of  tha  one  set  ahall  oome  betwee 
the  other  two  chains*  by  this  K^fuvgemeut, (h« 


within  it, 
is  slit,  tha 

the  rod  ia 
omof  the 

the  Mir  of 
m  tnat  of 
cap*  anA 
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fuspendine;  rods,  which  are  borne  by  every  pair  of  coupling 
links,  are  equidistant,  at  alwut  five  feet  apart. 

The  lower  end  of  the  vertical  rod  is  formed  into  a  fork, 
in  which  the  lonj>itudinal  bars  (b)  are  put,  and  kept  up  by 
a  key  and  wedj^e,  us  shown  in  the  figure ;  these  bars  serve 
to  support  the  transverse  joists  of  the  platform. 

This  beautiful  pier  withstood  several  severe  storms  unin- 
jured; but  durinjf  the  night  of  the  15th  of  October,  18.J3, 
a  tremendous  gale  from  the  west,  and  therefore  exertipg 
its  force  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  structure, 
caused  sad  havoc  with  it.  The  platfort^  between  t^ie  first 
and  third  piers  wa$  ficaflv  entiftily  destroyed,  4II  the  sus- 
pension-rods broken,  ana  the  ii^air^-chajns  m^ch  dL>ran;;ed; 
while  the  weight  of  tlie  road  being  removed  at  this  |>arf, 
caused  the  chains  over  the  first  and  fourth  spans  to  bink 
down,  with  the  platform  they  supported;  thus  causing  great 
additional  damage. 

Tliis  was  another  lesson  to  the  engineer  of  ^uspensii)!)- 
brid^es ;  teaching  thenf,  that  it  w^s  no^  the  simple  weigjit 
of  the  structures  themselves,  and  of  the  orqins^ry  loads 
that  might  pass  over  them,  that  must  alone  be  provided 
for;  but  the  effects  of  vertical  or  lateral  vibration,  arisinjj 
from  large  numbers  of  persons  walking  over  in  measured 
step*,  or  from  violent  winds,  must  also  be  guarded  against. 

The  remedy  consists  in  making  the  bridge  heavy  and 
5//^ enough  to  resist  any  tendency  to  vibration  ;  by  means 
of  transverse  tics  between  the  main-chains,  as  was  dune 
with  those  of  the  Menai  Bridge ;  and  in  bracing  down  the 
road-way,  by  rods  fixed  at  one  end,  to  its  under  side,  and  at 
the  other,  to  the  piers. 

Mr.  Brunei  executed  two  suspension-bridges,  to  be  put 
up  in  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  in  situations  where  they  would 
be  ex{)osed  to  hurricanes,  and  where,  therefore,  extraordi- 
nary precautions  were  requisite  to  prevent  oscillation.  The 
method  adopted  by  that  able  engineer,  was  to  fix  chains 
under  the  road-way.  in  each  span,  to  the  abutments  and 
piers;  to  these  chains  rods  were  attached,  which  were  also 
fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  roadwav.  and  therefore 
kept  it  from  rising  upwards,  as  the  main-chains  prevented 
it  from  sinking  downwards.  To  counteract  lateral  motion 
also,  the  outermost  underneath  chains  spread  out  wider 
than  the  road,  so  that  the  rods,  or  ties  attached  to  them, 
prevent  the  road  from  moving  sideways,  as  well  as  restrain 
it  from  rising. 

SUSPENSION-BRIDGE    AT    HAMMERSMITH,    DESIGNED  AND 
ERECTED   BY   WILLIAM   T.    CLARK,   ESQ. 

The  metropolis  may  boast  of  possessing  one  of  the  most 
elegant,  if  not  one  of  the  largest,  of  these  structures  ever 
erected ;  and  the  Thames,  by  this  addition,  unites  within  a 
distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles,  magnificent  specimens  of 
every  kind  of  bridge t.  The  Hammersmith  Bridge,  too, 
exhibits  an  example  of  construction  not  common  in  sus- 
pension-bridges; part  of  the  road-way  being  supported  o», 
and  not  hanging  from,  the  main-chaina 

There  being  no  natural  rock  on  either  bank  of  the  river, 
to  which  the  main-chains  could  be  secured,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  of  those  bridges  we  have  mentioned,  abutments 
of  masonry  were  required,  which,  by  their  weight  and 
magnitude,  might  be  equally  effectual.  These  are  built  of 
brick,  faced  with  stone,  and  measure  forty-five  feet  from 
back  to  front,  forty  wide,  and  fourteen  deep,  their  top  being 
on  a  level  with  the  road-way:  the  weight  of  each  of  these 
masses  is  about  2160  tons,  to  resist  the  pull  of  the  chains. 
These  chains  are  carried  through  passages  Icfl  in  the  brick- 

•  Any  body,  susceptible  of  that  motion,  however  heavy  or  massive, 
may  be  set  oscillating  or  vibrating  by  a  very  slight  force,  if  it  be 
repeated  at  intervals  equal,  or  commensurable,  wiih  those  which  the 
oscillations  of  the  body  would  occupy;  and  the  rej^ular  repetition 
would  produce  so  much  motion,  that  at  length,  the  body,  if  fixed  at 
two  pomts,  must  break.  Such  is  the  kind  of  motion  that  would  be 
produced  in  the  main-chains  of  a  bridge,  by  either  of  the  causes 
mentioned  in  the  text.  A  suspension-bridge  at  Broughton,  near 
Manchester,  was  broken  down  by  a  party  of  sixty  soldiers  marching 
over  it  to  a  tune  on  a  fife,  on  the  12lh  of  April,  1831 :  the  bricico 
would  have  borne  more  than  double  the  weight,  if  the  men  had 
walked  over  it  in  irregular  step.  The  accidents  to  Uie  Dryburgh 
Briilge,  and  to  the  Brighton  Pier,  show  the  effects  of  wind,  probably 
actiue  in  gusts  at  equal  intervals  of  time. 

t  We  ought,  in  fairness,  to  except  the  wooden  bridges  at  Battersea 
and  Putney,  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  being 
samples  of  wooden  bridges.  If  the  Tunnel  at  Rotherhiihe  is  ever 
completed,  our  river  wiU  be  unique.  Those  of  our  London  readers 
who  have  not  seen  the  bridge  at  Hammersmith,  cannot  do  better 
than  take  a  walk  there  directly ;  for  it  is  not  more  than  three  miles 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner.  They  will  be  amply  remunerated  for  their 
trouble,  if  they  coiuider  the  undertaking  to  be  one. 


work:  and,  entering  the  face  of  the  abutment,  proceed  to 
chambers  where  they  are  bolted  by  powerful  liolts,  at  the 
back  (»fnius?*i\a  cast-iron  plates,  bearing  again>t  the  front 
la(M»  of  the  chambers. 

The  distance  between  the  abutments  is  divided  into  three 
openings,  by  two  hUapension  towers,  or  piers,  forming 
Tuscan  archways,  supjwrted  by  a  rustic  base,  rising  from 
the  bed  of  the  river;  thus  leaving  three  water-ways,  two  of 
144,  and  the  centre  one  of  4U0  leet. 

There  are  eight  main-chains,  arranged  in  four  lines  of 
twos,  in  each  of  wtiicf^  ^he  chains  are  over  one  another,  and 
not  side  by  side.  Tl^e  two  outer  lines  of  chains  consist  of 
ijhks  8  fu.e(  (P  incl)|e«  long,  made  of  three  bars,  each  five 
inchc))  broad  ^pfl  one  thick:  the  two  iiiner  lines  of  chains 
have  each  si&  snc)^  b&rs,  or  are  twice  the  width  of  the 
others.  There  arc,  therefore,  altogether,  .36  lines  of  bars, 
)reseiuing  a  sectional  surface  of  180  square  inches:  the 
iiik9  are  put  together  with  coupljng-plates,  fifteen  inches 
PWgf  ci{(ht  b|*oad,  an4  one  thicK>  ill  a  similar  manner  to 
hose  of  the  Menai.  The  chains  pas^  over  friction  rollers 
on  the  tops  of  the  piers,  as  usual,  but  the  rollers  are  sup- 
ported in  frames,  so  as  to  form  two  concentric  arcs,  one  for 
each  set  of  chains;  the  curves  of  the  chains  are  tangents 
to  these  arcs,  and  the  links  that  rest  on  the  rollers  are 
forged  cuned,  to  fit  the  arc  formed  by  the  set  of  rollers 
they  rest  on.  By  this  construction  there  is  no  unequal 
strain  on  any  part  of  the  chains,  and  their  pressure  is  made 
to  act  perpendicularly  on  the  piers ;  the  back-stays  descend- 
ing towards  the  abutments  at  an  angle  equal  to  that  at 
which  the  chains  between  the  piers  descend  from  the 
rollers. 

The  platform  is  divided  by  the  suspension-rods  into  a 
central  carriage-way,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  a  five  feet  foot- 
path on  each  side.  The  transverse  beams,  supported  by 
the  vertical  rods,  are  in  pairs,  resting  on  a  square  plate 
attached  to  the  end  of  each  rod:  besides  longitudinal  beams 
bolted  down  to  these,  and  all  the  other  usual  precautioni 
for  durability,  strength,  and  stiff*ness,  the  longitudinal 
beams,  on  each  side  the  carriage-way,  carry  a  set  of  trusses, 
like  those  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  which  contribute  materially 
to  this  object. 

The  consequence  of  this  admirable  construction  is,  that 
the  decree  of  curvature  in  which  the  road-way  was  origi- 
nally laid,  has  not  diminished  at  all,  showing  that  no  port 
of  the  abutments,  piers,  chains,  suspension-rods,  or  framing, 
has  given  way;  and  yet  the  motion  caused  by  a  single 
carriage  passing  is  perceptible  to  a  foot-passenger,  and  the 
longer  suspension-rods  vibrate  sensibly  lo  the  eye,  proving 
that  the  strength  and  firmness  is  obtained  by  scientific 
skill  in  design  and  execution,  not  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
material. 

The  back-stays  intersect  the  road-way  between  the  abut- 
ments and  piers,  at  about  one-fourth  the  distance  from  the 
former  to  the  latter ;  for  this  fourth,  consequently,  the  plat* 
form  is  above  the  chains,  the  transverse  beams  being  sup- 
ported by  iron  plates,  resting  on  the  coupling  links  of  the 
lowermost  line  of  chains  beneath. 

This  bridge  was  commenced  in  1824,  and  opened  in 
18271. 

As  each  link  of  an  iron  chain  must  be  inflexible  in  itself, 
it  would  be  exposed  to  an  unequal  strain,  if  it  rested  on  one 
point  only,  instead  of  resting  on  its  whole  length;  and  this 
must  happen  if  the  chain,  in  any  part,  make  an  angular 
bend  at  any  of  its  points  of  attachment.  When  experiment 
had  proved  the  advantage  of  Captain  Brown's  constructioo, 
of  chains  with  links  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  it 
became,  of  course,  still  more  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  any  one  of  these  resting  on  one  portion  of  its 
length  only. 

The  means  for  obviating  this  source  of  weakness  in  the 
main-chains,  consisted  in  shortening  the  links  at  that  part 
of  them  that  was  bent  over  the  suspension-piers,  so  that 
they  might  comform  more  nearly  to  the  curved  bed  of  frie- 
tion  rollers  on  which  tliey  lay ;  but  chiefly  in  avoiding,  is 
far  as  possible,  all  unnecessary  changes  in  the  directioa  of 
the  chains. 

The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  a  wire  cable,  or  to  a 
rope  even,  though  in  a  less  degree:  hence  the  Bnglbh 
engineers  carry  the  back-stays  from  the  suspension-piers  of 
their  bridges,  in  one  continued  Hue,  to  the  points  at  whidh 
they  are  fixed;  though  they  are,  in  consequeaoe,  compeUed 
to  make  theoi  of  considerable  length,  in  order  to  get  deep 
enough,  in  this  slanting  direction,  below  the  surface,  to 

t  The  reader  will  find  a  beautiful  view  of  it  ia  tho  late  Mr.  <i« 
Cooke's  work,  Viewt  in  and  aboUt  f A«  Jlefrop«ii», 
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obtain  a  sufficiently  strong  hold  of  the  rock;  or  artiflcial 

al'ulmDiit. 

Ill  France,  the  engineers,  to  avoid  this  source  of  expense, 
enhanceil  ts  it  is  by  the  fjrciiter  length  of  the  tunnels  to  lie 
cut  in  the  rork,  nurry  tlie  biick-stays  down  perpendicularly 
into  the  earth,  ul^er  Ibey  reach  its  surface,  and  guard 
Bftdinst  the  uiicquil  tension  on  the  links  by  forging  tliem  in 
«  cuned  form,  to  fit  the  bed  on  trbich  they  lie  at  the  turn. 
or  else,  »ben  nire  cables  are  employed,  by  spreading  out 
the  coils  of  wire  composing  tbem  in  several  smaller  bundles 
*t  the  parts  where  they  chanj^o  tlieir  direction. 

With  these  precautions,  however,  this  mode  of  construc- 
tion is  objectionable,  since  the  puti  of  the  chains  is  not 
perfieHdicularli/  iu  [he  direction  of  this  last  portion,  but 
obliqiuly,  in  that  of  the  slanting  back-stays ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  vertical  pit,  or  tunnel  of  ntasonry,  is  liable  to 
be  pulled  over  on  one  side,  or  al  least  deranged,  though  it 
might  resint  double  the  force,  if  it  were  only  exerted  in  the 
same  direction  as  its  own  axis. 

The  Qrat  suspension -liridge  erected  over  the  Seine,  at 
Paris,  by  M.  Navier,  in  I82;l-18?6,  failed  from  this  cau<,e, 
and  was  obligeil  to  be  removed.  It  was  replaced  in  1  B'JO,  by 
the  present  Pont  des  Invalides,  constructed,  in  most  re- 
spects, like  OUI3  at  Hammersmith,  which,  apparently,  was 
taken  as  a  model  for  it. 

Tlie  Pont  D'Arcole  is  aiiolher  bus  pension-bridge  in 
that  capital,  which  is  mudc  in  two  spans,  by  a  central  tower: 
but  our  space  will  nut  allow  of  our  entering  into  any  further 
account,  either  of  these,  or  of  many  others  on  the  Cutuinent, 

C referring  to  devote  all  that  we  have,  to  a  description  of  the 
ingest  BUS  pension- bridge  ever  yet  erected,  and  which  is 
B3  yet  little  known  in  this  country. 

TDE  BUBFENSION-BRIDOE  AT  PRIBOITRO,  IN  BWITZERLANR. 
Thb  city  of  Ftibourg  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  rocky  side 
of  o  deep  valley,  throuph  which  runs  the  river  Sarine;  in  the 
narrowest  part,  the  valley  is  only  three  hundred  yards  wide. 
The  communication  between  Friliourg  and  Berne,  and  the 
rest  of  German-Swiizuriand  was  by  a  long,  steep,  and 
winding  road  down  the  valley,  totally  impassable  In  Whiter, 
and  dangerous  at  all  times. 

In  IS30,  the  inhabiiants  having  collected  the  necessary 
funds,  and  decided  on  the  erection  of  a  suspension-bridge 
across  the  valley,  they  confided  the  execution  of  their  ptuo 
to  M.  Chaley,  a  French  engineer,  who  has  amply  jusliHed 
their  choice,  by  the  able  and  scientific  manner  in  which  he 
has  accomplished  his  task. 

The  spot  chosen  was  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley, 
close  to  the  townj  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  being 
about  eighty  yards  higher  than  that  on  which  the  city 
stands,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a  road  down  through  the 
bn>w  of  the  hilt,  with  a  tnodorate  declivity,  to  moot  the  level 
of  that  of  the  bridge. 

The  view  of  the  structure  at  the  bead  of  thi^  paper,  will 
give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  locality,  the  picturesque 
boaulias  of  which  are  in  no  way  Impaired  by  llifl  gfaceful 
form  of  this  magnificent  briilge.  The  Suspension-piers 
are  Hontan-Doric  archways,  sOrniottliieil  bv  a  filsin  allie, 
tlie  disUnce  between  the  innrT  faces  of  w^ich,  or  the  dis- 
tance between  the  i>oint«  of  Bnipennon,  ia  no  less  than  !j;u 
fL-et,  or  itP  I  more  than  that  of  the  Uimia.  The  ^oad-waT  Is 
4]  feel  (ff'le,  end  elevated  ir.7  feet  clear  abate  the  inrjacc 
of  the  river;  a  setnlcircular  terrace  in  iVdnt  ofthe  piers  at 
euefa  fend,  tedtfccs  (he  letiglli  of  the  iMpenderl  foad-way  to 
607,  wbieli  Is  S4S  iittrre  than  ibat  of  the  Menoi. 

H.  Clialey,  ocntrary  to  oar  practice  in  Britain,  decided 
on  vire  cablet  at  suspension,  of  the  form  and  construction 
of  which  ife  shall  give  a  brief  account,  that  the  reader  may 
Judge  of  the  comparative  merits  of  this  ayitem,  and  that  of 

The  wire  is  '12125  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  by  re- 
pealed experiments,  was  found  capable  of  supporting  at  the 
rate  of  S3  tons  IScwt.  per  square  inch'. 
'  Thnrooft  aiatnncfareaiertbasihaiaiwbiehEii 

airiTeisee  tme,  p.  SJl)  that  ws  fuspectsonw  error  i 
nark,  from  uliich  our  iccounl  is  (alen.    Ouricaden 
calcalalioD^  wernadv,  the  fellowinE  beiaf  the  data. 
of  tin  wjra  0  '0D3O8  nt«tin.    "  Aaif  thai,  br  retieated 
wu  htaoA  to  bear  (R  jtifofnmmes  per  tijiaie  mill 
Fivocb  wire  nriut  be  mncb  beiitr  mamiiactarcd,  tnil  of  better 
than  Cnn.  if  there  b  do  erntr.    The  whi>]e  of  that  u>«(t  in  the 
bourj  Bridge,  was  made  at  Bienne,  (rom  iron  of  UndervUlien. 
»  W'irlh  recordin)!.  that  M.  CliaUy  Iliaughi  ii  advisable  to  get 

Staadini  the  great  dismace  they  had  Iu  be  brought,  the;  coat  30  per 
ceot  ]tM  than  if  he  had  obtaiaed  thEia  tcom  the  .iroa  works  at 
?raBcli».Cempti,  within  30  leijugi  of  Fiiboai);.  j 


There  are  four  cables;  two  on  each  aide  of  the  roadway, 
each  consisting  of  1056  wires,  united  into  a  cylindrical 
bundle,  S'314  inches  in  diameter,  and  bound  round  with 
thinner  wire  at  intervals.  Near  to  the  piera,  the  two  cablea 
are  separated  into  flat  bundles,  which  rest  on  friction 
rollers  on  the  stjmmitt,  each  roller  being  31  inches  long; 
and  the  bundles  of  wire  extend  over  the  whole  of  this  apace; 
after  passing  over  these,  tha  wires  are  again  united  into 
two  cables,  as  before,  down  to  the  mouths  of  the  slanting 
tunnels  in  the  mcks.  When  they  each  divide  into  two,  and 
continuing  in  tlie  same  direction  to  about  the  level  of  the 
ground,  they  are  united  to  other  cables,  which  pass  down 
vertical  wells,  cut  in  the  rock  in  the  manner  now  to  be 
described. 

There  are  two  of  the  slanting  tunnels  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge ;  one  on  each  side  to  receive  the  four  portions  of  the 
suspension-cables  above-mentioned.  At  the  end  of  each 
of  these  tunnels,  there  is  a  vertical  well,  or  chimmy,  cut 
down  in  the  rock  to  a  depth  of  about  sixteen  yards. 

The  sides  of  the  chimneys  are  cut  out  into  chambers 
at  three  different  depths ;  the  backs  of  these  recesses 
are  hewed  into  the  form  adapted  to  serve  as  abutmenta 
to  three  masses  of  solid  masonry,  the  courses  of  which 
form  inverted  arches,  while  the  rest  of  the  chimney 
between  these  arches  is  also  Slled  up  with  masonry  ;  the 
whole  mass  reaching  to  within  about  three  yards  of  the 
tunnel,  four  vertical  holes  are  left  for  the  caliles  through 
the  whole  depth  of  this  masonry. 

These  cables,  which  are  four  in  number  in  each  chimney, 
are  each  composed  of  b2S  wires;  the  caliles  are  3'9  inches 
in  diameter,  and  27  yards  long;  at  the  bottom  they  are 
formed  with  loops  or  stirrups,  through  which  strong  bolta 
and  wedges,  or  anchort,  being  passed,  which  lie  across  tha 
bottom  of  the  masonry,  the  cables  are  kept  down  immove- 
ably,  the  inverted  arched  courses  rendering  it  impossible 
for  the  strain  to  pull  the  masonry  out  of  the  chimneys. 

On  passing  to  the  top  of  the  vertical  chimneys,  the 
cables  are  carrieil  over  friction-rollers  at  the  turn,  and  then 
along  the  slohting  tunnels  till  they  meet  the  ends  of  the 
suspension  cables ;  both  sets  being  terminated  by  Stirrups 
or  loops.  Ihey  are  united  by  half-raund  bolts,  kept  tight  in 
the  crossed  loops  by  solid  wedges.  The  cables  are  spread 
out  into  Hal  portions  where  they  pass  over  the  friction 
rollers,  at  the  junction  of  the  chimney  and  tunnel ;  this  is 
done  both  here,  and  at  the  top  of  the  piers,  to  avoid  the 
unequal  sTram  which  a  bend  would  produce  in  a  thick 
cylinder,  if  tliu  cables  had  preserved  that  form  at  these 
places.  Like  the  cables,  tha  suspending  cords  to  carry  the 
road-way  are  made  of  wire,  thirty  in  each  rod ;  there  ara 
161  of  these  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  the  longest  being 
fl4i  feel,  and  the  shortest  only  long  enough  to  form  a 
stirrup  to  receive  the  beams  supporting  the  road  ;  each 
cord  terminates  in  a  stirrup,  made  by  carrying  each  coil  of 
wife  roand  east-iron  saddles,  of  the  shape  lihown  in  the 
figure  A.  "the  upper  saddle  rides  on  a  cross-plate;  tLo 
two  branches  of  this  plate  lie  on  the  two  parallel  cables  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  Dgurc. 


The  lower  saddle  of  the  fnapendiag-rods  receives  the 
Iiook  of  a  square  stirrup,  into  which  the  ends  of  the  trina- 
verao  beams  carrying  the  roadway  are  put.  <Sc«  the 
figure  B.)     Four  ranges  of  beams  are  boiled  down  an  these 

transverse  ones,  a  space  of  twelve  feet  six  inches  being 
left  in  the  middle  between  these  longitudinal  beam*,  for 
the  carriage-way  ;  the  two  beams  being  placed  near  each 
other  on  the  outside  of  this  carriage-roacl,  to  support 
planked    (bot-paths.     The    caniage-road  waa   made   by 
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•pikinR  loDKitudinal  battens,  or  small  beami,  im mediately 
upoa  the  truuTene  beams,  and  the  plaokiog  was  nailed 
o^  the  bBtteni. 

'  It  i*  obvioaslf  of  eswntial  importance  to  the  atreneth  or 
the  cables,  that  evary  coil  of  wire  compusing  them  snould 
be  stretched  equalt;  tight,  our  readers  will  not  be  unwil- 
linft  to  be  told  bow  this  object  was  accomplished. 

Each  cable  was  made  in  twenty  aeparate  steiiu  (if  we 
may  so  term  tbem.)  of  wire ;  12  of  S6  coils  and  S  of  4S 
coils.  Each  skein  of  the  whole  length  was  made  separately. 
The  laddlei  round  which  the  wire  was  to  be  turned,  to 
torta  the  loops,  or  stimips,  at  each  end  of  the  skeins,  were 
put  roiind  strong,  upright  pins,  fixed  into  posts  of  oak, 
secured  in  the  strongest  manner  from  any  lateral  motion  ; 
the  wire  required  to  make  each  ikein  was  put  on  a  kind  of 
red  or  dram,  which  was  carried  on  wheels ;  one  end  of  the 
wire  being  temporarily  attached  to  the  beam  near  the 
saddle,  the  drum  was  rolled  to  the  other  end,  auRering  the 
wire  to  unwind  off  from  it*.  When  the  workman  came  to 
the  other  saddle,  or  end  of  the  cabla,  the  wire  was  put  into 
a  vice,  attached  to  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley,  and  sus- 
taining a  weight  of  200 lbs.  and  upwards;  this  precaution 
beiag  taken  at  each  end  in  succession,  every  length  of  the 
wire  was  stretched  as  nearly  equallv  as  pcaiible.  When 
the  skein  waa  completed  and  the  enas  Joined,  a  ligature  of 
of  wire  was  put  round  each  atirrup  in  the  notch  lett  for 
tiiia  pnrpoae.  and  temporary  coils  were  alao  wound  round 
the  sknn  at  equal  distanoea. 

"nie  akeina  were  all  mounted  into  their  placet,  and 
united  to  the  end  cables  in  the  tunneli,  before  they  were 
fiirmed  into  the  four  cablea  they  were  to  constitute.  This 
union  waa  done  aa  the  suspending  rods  were  put  up  in 
succaaaion;  the  temporary  wire  ligatures  being  gradually 
removed,  and  the  twenty  skeins  pressed  togeuier  into  a 
cylinder  by  a  wooden  mould  worked  by  a  screw ;  when 
adjusted  to  the  right  fcmi,  the  skeins  composing  each  cable 
weie  bound  round  by  coila  of  wire  at  equal  distaaces. 

*  Tk«  wire,  of  eooite,  was  joined  repetledlr  for  each  ikeia ;  this 
ai^on  wsaeSeelad  bdne  it  wu  wound  on  to  ihg  dmni.  The  coda 
of  the  twoBtscai,  m  hsnki,  were  placed  side  bT  ude  for  about  four 
iBches,  and  then  wrapped  rooad  from  end  to  ano  of  the  double  wire 
with  finer,  each  tarn  bdat  gIom  to  the  1m1,  and  dnwn  very  tigliU 
This  node  of  jnaction  was  found  so  effectual,  that  wheoever  a 
piicB  was  prored,  and  bmka  in  the  trial,  the  rupture  alwajf  occurred 
at  tbensfle  win,  the  joined  ends  never  btioi;  pulled  asunder  ia  in; 
uiUnce. 


Every  part  being  completed,  the  brid);c  was  publicly 
opened  to  fool'passengera  on  the  23rd  of  Augu«t,  and'tfn 
8th  of  October  fat  carriages  of  all  descriptions,  (tatlie 
IMh.  it  was  tried  by  c^usii^atiainof  Bfteea  pieces  of  faiiUfi 
artillery,  drawn  by  fifty  horses,  and  attended  by  300  per 
sona,  to  pass  over  the  bridge  at  one  time.  Every  part  of 
the  cables,  &c.  waa  subsequently  examined,  and  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  yielding  or  weakness  omild  bt 
detected  either  in  the  iron,  wood,  or  stone-work. 

On  the  I9th,  the  bridge  was  publicly  opened  by  tbe 
municipal  authorities;  on  which  occasion  2000  persona  were 
at  once  on  the  road-way,  and  crossed  it  in  meaaared  mardi 
with  military  bandst- 

M.Chaley  concludes  bis  account  with  an  honest  and  gene- 
rous exultation,  that  he  had  accomplished  the  whole  of  tbit 
construction  not  only  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  but 
without  one  of  the  workmen  having  met  with  any  serioni 
accident, — a  fact  reflecting  the  highest  credit  on  all  partici; 
on  the  engineer,  as  proving  his  attention  to  this  point,  and  oa 
the  workmen,  as  proving  their  steadiness  and  sobriety. 

The  principal  data  for  this  paper  are  taken  from  the  oLIe 
work  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Drewry,  A  Memoir  on  Suspensiot- 
Bridget,  who  allowed  tis  to  make  this  use  uf  it.  The  u. 
count  of  the  Fribourg  Bridge,  ia  abridged  from  the  iiuikt 
tur  le  Pont  Sutpendu  le  Fribourg,  by  M.  Chulev.  Tie 
other  works  that  have  been  referred  to,  are  Provi^'s  accoun: 
of  the  Menai  Bridge,  Sir  Howard  Douglas  on  MiliUr; 
Bridges.and  tbe  various  books  of  travels  cited  in  our  accounl. 
t  llw  total  suspended  weight  of  the  brtdEc  is  nearly  296  tons,  con- 
■idenbly  leas  than  half  that  of  the  Menai  Bridge.  The  ercUel 
load  to  which  il  can  ever  be  subjected  is  about  158  tDU,  auJuBt 
blather  454  tola  ;  thi>,  by  cilculation,  pves  a  leosion  on  the  chiiu 
equinaleul  to  835  long.  M.  Chiley,  by  ettimaung  the  uliinuU 
strecrh  of  hia  wire  at  ]34albs.,  atiiea  hia  bridge  lobe  capable  of 
beariug  three  tiniea  the  greateit  load  il  cao  ever  be  eipffioj  b; 
but.  even  taking  the  strength  of  the  wire  ■■  1000  lbs.,  which  ia  aam 
our  Euilith  lUndird.  the  4214  wirei  of  the  cables  would  bear  IKLS 
tana.  It  mual,  however,  be  remembered,  that  tbe  atrength  tl  i 
cahlt  o{  wire*  cannol  be  ettimated  at  that  of  the  wires  of  which  it  a 
cornpoaed.  However,  by  making  every  allowance,  the  fritawe 
Bridge  is  perieclly  tale,  at  far  as  mere  diad  wtirht  it  coacenKa. 
We  ahould  be  aorry  to  forebode  evil  to  auch  a  work,  but  we  aamt 
help  apprehending  a  weak  point  In  the  apparently  uanecewiry  att^ 
in  the  main  chaina,  cauaed  by  making  the  chimnera  vertical.  iBSml 
of  continuing  them  in  the  direction  of  (be  tunnels  ood  back4(>T!. 
We  presume  the  nscesaity  for  cutting  the  drain  so  much  iDDgei  m 
the  objection  to  our  plan. 


J'boou,  or  aorE-BRiD«B,  oTza  a  ToaaaiiT  i 


THK   BIMKAtKH. 
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THE  TOWN  OF  NEUCHATEL, 

IN    SWITZERLAND. 

Neuchatel,  or  Neufchatel,  the  capital  of  the  Prus- 
sian principality,  and  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  same 
name,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  Swit- 
^rland.  It  stands  close  to  the  lake  of  Neuchatel, 
and  is  watered  by  the  little  river  Seyon,  a  sort  of 
noisy  mountain  torrent  which  rises  among  the  hills 
of  the  Jura,  in  t*he  district  called  the  Val  de  Ruz, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  lake,  after  a  short  but  im- 
petuous course.  This  stream  is  always  a  rapid  one, 
but  it  not  unfrequently  assumes  a  character  of  violence 
which  occasions  extensive  devastations  in  the  country 
through  which  it  passes.  The  town  is  seated  partly 
in  the  little  plain  between  the  Jura  and  the  lake,  and 
partly  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain.  The  country 
around  it  is  described  as  very  pleasing. 

The  town  of  Neuchatel  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
though  the  precise  period  of  its  foundation  is  not 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  In  several  ancient  docu- 
ments, it  bears  the  Latin  name  of  Novum  Castrum, 
which  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  Neuchatel, 
or  Neuf-chatel,  both  signifying  "New  Castle;**  and 
some  suppose  it,  accordingly,  to  have  sprung  from  a 
fortress  erected  by  the  Romans,  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Helvetic  nation.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages,  this  town  became  a  part  of  the  principality  of 
Neuchatel, — its  capital,  indeed,  and  seat  of  govern- 
nierit,  fts  It  Ifere.  It  followed,  accordingly,  the  fortunes 
of  that  teititoty,  and  passed  with  it  itito  the  hands  of 
the  tfttiotis  masters  by  whom  it  was  held.  The  princi- 
pality €if  Neuchatel  was  not  at  first  so  extensive  as  it 
after#atcls  became.  The  principality  of  Vallengin, 
which  Ivaa  subsequently  united  to  it,  and  which  it  now 
includes,  t^os  for  a  long  while  a  separate  sovereignty. 
These  two  t^fincipalities,  with  their  fruitful  valleys 
eJCtcDdifilg  wodg  the  lake  of  Neuchatel,  and  amongst 
the  rttountains  of  the  Jura,  behmged  anciently  to  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  were  afterwards  appended 
to  the  Geftnati  Empire,  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
Gouilts  of  Netchatel,  who  resided  in  a  castle  on  the 
bordeirs  of  the  lake,  granted  extensive  privileges  to 
all  who  settled  in  their  uncultivated  mountains,  and 
cleared  the  impenetrable  forests.  In  this  manner  the 
doutitry  was  peopled  j  and,  by  degrees,  around  the 
castle,  the  modern  town  sprung  up,  which,  in  1214, 
was  invested  with  considerable  privileges. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
reigning  lord  ceded  his  seigneury  to  the  Emperor 
Rudolf  of  llapsburg,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
the  Burgundian  house  of  Chahms.  Two  centuries 
afterwards  it  became  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
French  family  of  Longueville,  which  became  extinct 
in  1 707,  by  the  death  of  Mary,  Duchess  of  Nemours. 
Above  twent)^  claimants  at  once  presented  themselves 
as  heirs  to  this  beautiful  principality;  and  the  as- 
sembly of  the  three  estates,  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature,  composed  of  twelve  judges,  having  ex- 
amined the  pretensions  of  the  different  claimants, 
declared  Frederick  the  First  of  Prussia  to  be  the  next 
heiir  to  the  house  of  Chalons.  That  monarch  at  once 
confirmed  the  constitution  and  liberties  of  the  country, 
as  defined  by  the  articles  which  had  been  previously 
drstwn  up  by  the  three  estates,  and  subscribed  to  by 
all  the  claimants  before  the  decision;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded thenceforward  to  exercise  his  rights,  through  a 
governor  and  council  of  sti/,e,  all  whose  members 
were  chosen  from  among  the  citizens.  His  prede- 
cessors,' the  lords  of  Neuchatel,  had  always  main- 
tained a  treaty  of  alliance  with  either  Berne,  Soleure, 
Luiceme,  or  Fribourg,  since  the  year  1307,  as  had 
also  the  tcOm  itself,  as  well  as  the  other  towns,  and 


many  of  the  independent  communes  of  the  country. 
They  had  acquired,  in  consequence,  the  protection  of 
the  entire  confederacy.  The  Prussian  king  succeeded 
to  this  protection :  from  the  period  of  his  election^  he 
was  considered  "an  ally"  of  the  confederates;  his 
principality  being  reckoned  amongst  the  number  of 
what  were  termed  the  allied  districts  of  Switzerland. 
We  may  here  remind  our  readers,  that,  until 
the  period  of  the  changes  induced  by  the  French 
Revolution,  the  country  called  by  the  general  name 
of  Switzerland,  consisted  of  three  distinct  classes  of 
political  divisions;  namely,  the  thirteen  ct»nfederatcd 
cantons ;  the  districts  which  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  confederation,  and  called  "  allies,''  in  a  sense 
expressive  of  a  closer  connection  than  the  terra 
usually  denotes;  and  the  subject  territories  which 
belonged  to  the  dififerent  cantons  of  the  confederation, 
and  stood  to  their  respective  owners  in  the  light  d 
what  they  really  were,  conquered  countries. 

During  the  turbulent  times  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  wars  which  followed  it,  Neuchatel  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  the  bitter  inflictions  which  so  great 
a  part  of  Switzerland,  as,  indeed,  of  all  Europe,  was 
doomed  to  suffer.    In  the  year  180C,  Napoleon,  being 
upon  good  terms  with  the  Prussian  monarch,  obtained 
from  him  the  cession   of  this  principality,   for  the 
purp)ose  of  bestowing  it  upon  his   minister  of  war, 
Berthier.     That  functionary  was,  accordingly,  created 
Prince  and  Duke  of  Neuchatel,  and  invested  with  the 
principality,  as  a  grand  fief  of  the  French  Empire,  to 
be  held  upon  the  same  tenure  as  Soult,  Victor,  aud 
other  French  Generals,  held  the  twelve  duchies  which 
were  created  the  same  year  in  the  conqueror's  new 
"  Kingdom  of  Italy."     Berthier  enjoyed   the  »jve- 
reignty  of  his  principality  tUl  the   downfall  of  his 
master  in  1814.    The  peace  of  Paris  then  restored  it, 
with  additions,  to  the  Prussian  King,  who,  in  the  same 
year,  granted  it  a  constitutional  charter,  dated  from 
London.     In  ll:f22   it  was    admitted  into  the  Swisi 
confederation  as  the  twenty-second  canton;  and  it  is 
now  remarkable  as  the  only  one  among  the  whole 
number  which  has  a  monarchical  government.  Within 
the  last  five  years,  the  tranquillity  of  the  canton  has 
been  much  disturbed  by  the  political  tumults  which 
have  shaken  a  great  part  of  Switzerland  during  that 
period;  and   its  prosperity  is  said  to  have  suffered 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  causes. 

The  existing  town  of  Neuchatel,  or  Neuenhourg,  as 
it  is  styled  in  German,  is  described >  as  small  and 
good-looking,  with  a  pleasant  walk  by  the  side  of  tho 
lake,  and  several  handsome  public  buildings.  It 
possesses  scarcely  any  distinguishing  features:  per- 
haps the  most  characteristic  are  the  steepness  of  :»ome 
of  the  streets  in  the  declivity  of  the  Jura,  and  the 
beautiful  walks  which  skirt  the  banks  of  the  lake- 
some  of  them  ornamented  with  handsome  lines  of 
houses.  The  style  of  architecture  is  chiefly  modem; 
for  the  town  has  so  often  suffered  ftoxa  the  calamity 
of  fire,  that  few  portions  of  it  can  boast  of  much 
antiquity.  In  the  year  1714,  it  was  the  scene  of  an 
extensive  conflagration,  which  destroyed  the  whole  of 
the  street  leading  to  the  castle,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  almost  the  entire  town  was  burnt 
down.  The  rising  of  the  impetuous  Seyon  has  also 
been  a  source  of  destruction :  an  inundation  of  its 
waters,  in  the  year  1579,  reduced  a  large  space  of  build- 
ings to  ruins.  To  these  injuries,  arising  from  physical 
causes,  must  be  added  those  which  have  been  inflicted 
by  the  hand  of  war, — ^though,  fortunately,  the  latter 
have  been  confined  to  the  earlier  ages  of  its  history. 
In  1033,  it  was  sacked  by  the  Emperor  Conrad  the 
Second ;  and,  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  it  was 
burnt  by  Henry,  Bishop  of  Basle. 
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The  castle  is  the  most  remarkable  among  the  pub- 
lic buildings.  It  is  a  vast  building,  which  used  to  be 
the  residence  of  the  ancient  Counts  of  Neuchatel, 
before  the  principality  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prussian  sovereign.  It  is  now  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  the  governor,  appointed  by  that  monarch 
to  act  as  his  d^uty.  It  stands  finely,  upon  a  height 
ov^ooking  the  town  |  the  ascant  to  it  is  by  stone 
steps^  some  of  which  are  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  The 
view  which  this  antique  chateau  cominauds,  in  its 
elevated  position  over  the  lake,  is  extensive  and 
beautiful: — ''  One,  which  the  reader  may  fancy,'*  says 
Simond,  *'  better  iAi«a  I  can  describe.  The  lime-trees' 
in  its  terrace  are  very  large;  one  of  them  measures 
eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  five  feet  above  ground, 
and  nearly  double  below.  Numerous  fountains, 
ceaselessly  pouring  their  ^mpid  streams  into  large 
stone  basins,  are^  besides  their  convenience  and 
beauty,  a  species  of  living  records  of  the  taste  and 
manners  of  past  ages, — being  generally  ornamented 
with  colossal  representations  of  Swiss  warriors  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  clad  in  steel,  with  wasp  shapes, 
and  stuffed  breasts,  wearing  on  the  head  diminutive 
caps,  which  strangely  contrast  with  their  vast  exube- 
rance of  beard,  and  stern  countenances.** 

By  the  side  of  the  castle  is  the  cathedral,  said  to 
have  been  built  in  1 1 64,  and  chiefiy  remarkable  for  a 
series  of  statues,  erected  by  Count  Louis,  in  1373,  as 
monuments  of  nine  Counts  and  four  Countesses  of 
Neuchatd.  In  front  of  this  edifice,  stands  an  object 
of  considerable  interest — the  sepulchral  stone  of 
William  Farel,  who  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  principality  of  Neu- 
chatel.  This  distinguished  individual, — the  com- 
panion and  fellow-labourer  of  Calvin, — ^wa^  by  birth 
a  Frenchman ;  and,  to  this  circumstance,  h^  is  said 
to  have  been,  in  some  measure,  indebted  for  t;he 
success  which  attoided  his  preaching, — ^as  the  French 
language  is  almost  universally  spojcen  throughout 
the  canton.  There  is,  or  at  least  used  to  be,  upon 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  an  inscription  to 
the  following  effect,  marking  the  precise  period  at 
which  the  Reformation  became  triumphant  in  this 
town: — "On  the  23rd  of  October,  1530,  idolatry 
was  abolished,  and  removed  from  within  here,  by  the 
citizens.'*  The  new  church  was  built  in  the  year 
1095 }  and  there  is  also  a  town-house. 

Much  of  the  embellishment  and  prosperity  of  the 
town  are  owing  to  the  public  spirit  and  patriotism  of 
*two  of  its  citizens.  One  of  them,  M.  David  Pury, 
was  born  in  1709;  and,  having  received  his  education 
in  his  native  town,  is  said  to  have  quitted  it  in  great 
poverty.  He  passed  an  apprenticeship  in  some  trade 
at  Geneva,  and  then  repaired  to  London,  where  be 
resided  some  time  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  to  an  emi- 
nent jeweller.  He  subsequently  established  himself 
in  Lisbon ;  and  being  appointed  court  banker,  soon 
became  possessed  of  great  wealth.  In  this  city  he 
died  in  the  year  1786.  During  his  life- time,  he  re- 
mitted large  sums  of  money  to  bis  native  town ;  and, 
upon  his  death,  having  none  but  very  distant 
rdations,  made  his  country  heir  to  the  great  bulk  of 
his  fortune.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds  British,  was  bequeathed  to  the  citizens  of 
Neachatel, — ^to  be  applied  to  purposes  of  education, 
— *to  the  augmentation  of  the  stipends  of  clergymen 
and  their  widows, — ^to  the  support  of  the  aged  poor, 
— to  the  construction  of  a  town-house,  an  infirmary, 
and  otherpublic  establishments, — to  the  improvement 
of  the  public  walks, — ^in  short,  to  all  objects  of  general 
utility.  The  amount  of  his  benefactions,  during  his 
life-time,  was  nearly  thirty  thousand  pounds  5  and 
for  fifteen  years,  he  had  given  one  hundred  pounds 


annually  to  the  poor  of  each  of  the  towns  of  Neuchatrl 
and  Yallengin ;  a  considerable  sum,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  larger  of  them  had  then  a  population 
of  only  3000.  The  whole  amount  of  bis  benefactions 
to  his  native  town  does  not  fall  far  short  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  other  individual  is 
M.  de  Pourtales,  who,  in  1807,  gave  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  establishment  of  a 
noble  hospital ;  the  utility  of  which  has  been  amply 
shown:  in  1814  it  was  filled  with  sick  soldiers,  and 
in  the  years  1813  and  1815,  it  received  269  and 
312  patients,  respectively. 

At  thef  commencement  of  the  last  century,  Coxe 
tells  us  that  commerce  was  almost  wholly  unknown 
in  this  town,  as  the  ridiculous  pride  of  deeming  it  to 
be  degrading,  generally  prevailed  among  the  inhabit- 
ants. This  senseless  prejudice  was  nearly  extin- 
guished when  he  wrote  (in  1786);  at  present  it  has 
entirely  vanished,  and  the  town  is  now  the  centre  of 
the  whole  trade  of  the  canton. 

The  land  is  generally  fertile,  though  the  com  which 
is  produced  throughout  the  principality  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  population  being  so  great  in  reference  to  the 
surface.  Wine,  fruits,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  produced 
and  exported  in  considerable  quantities ;  but  the 
manufactures  of  the  town  and  canton  are  the  chief 
source  of  prosperity  to  both.  They  are  principally 
lace,  linen,  cotton,  chintzes,  and  other  printed  goods, 
cutlery,  philosophical  instruments,  and  watches.  The 
number  of  watches  annually  made  in  this  canton 
has  been  estimated  at  130,000,  which  are  exported 
into  Oermany,  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  even  Ame- 
rica. The  artizans  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
these  instruments,  have  been  stated  at  between  three 
and  four  thousand. 

The  villages  of  La  Chaux^  De  Fond,  and  Locle  arc 
the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture;  and  Coxe 
dwells  with  pleasure  xipo^  the  genius  and  industry 
which  their  inhabitants  exhibited  fifty  years  ago. 
"  They  carry  on,**  he  says,  "  an  extensive  commerce 
in  lace,  stockings,  cutlery,  and  other  merchandize  of 
their  own  manufacture;  but  watch-making,  and 
every  branch  of  clock-work,  are  the  articles  in 
which  they  particularly  excel.  They  not  only  make 
every  utensil  employed  in  those  arts,  but  have  in- 
vented several ;  and  all  sorts  of  workmen  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  that  branch  of  business,  such 
as  painters,  enamellers,  engravers,  and  gilders,  are 
found  in  these  villages*." 

The  prosperoi^s  and  happy  condition  always  en- 
joyed by  the  town  and  canjbon  of  Neucbatel,  have 
sometimes  occasioned  in  the  mind  of  the  observan' 
traveller,  a  comparison  with  other  parts  of  Switzer- 
land which  are  inhabited  by  a  Catholic  population, 
and  which  have  always  been  equjjlly  remarkable  for 
the  poverty  and  ignorance  prevailing  therein.  Malte- 
Brun  asks  to  what  causes  can  this  wealth  and  activity 
be  attributed  ?  "  Is  it,"  he  inquires, ''  to  that  turn  of 
mind  which  led  the  inhabitants  to  adopt,  by  a  plu- 
rality of  voices,  the  Reformation  preached  to  them  by 
Farel?*' 

*  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  62.,  for  an  account  of  th» 
introduction  of  watch-making  into  the  canton  of  Neuchatel. 


A  PBOFBSSOR  in  one  of  the  German  Univenitaes,  whoar 
unconcern  for  religion  in  general  was  notorious,  was  no^ 
less  remarkable  for  the  care  which  he  took  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  his  children.  One  of  his  friends,  astonished 
at  this  inconsistency,  and  asking  him  the  reasot)  of  this 
conduct,  was  told  in  reply,  "  It  is  because  I  wish  my  children 
may  ei\joy  more  peace  of  mind«  and  more  content  in  this 
life,  than  has  ever  fallen  to  my  lot;  and  this  they  can  only 
oUaia  by  possessing  jma»  d^ith  than  my^el£** 
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THE  WHITE  POPPY— OPIUM— AND 

OPIUM-EATERS. 


Tub  Whiti  Popft,  (Papavtr  iamnifirvm.J 

Thc  milky  juice  found  in  many  plants, — a«,  for 
instance,  in^  the  poppy,  the  lettuce,  the  dandelion, 
and  others, — has  long  been  known  for  its  soporific 
effects.  This  narcotic  principle  has  been  found  to 
exist  more  particularly  in  the  juice  of  the  vhite 
poppy,  {rom  which  is  prepared  the  Opium  of  com- 
merce. Laudanum,  which  is  a  solution  of  Opium  in 
spirits,  ia  well  known,  both  for  its  beneficial  effects 
when  carefully  administered,  and  for  its  fatal  results 
in  the  hands  of  ignorance  or  wickedness. 

The  Poppy  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  Opium,  in  many  parts  of 
Asia,  and  even  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe. 
Id  India,  the  cultivation  is  confined  to  certain  dis- 
tricts, and  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  oF  the  govern- 
ment. The  greatest  part  of  the  crops  of  Hindostan  are 
carried  to  China,  and  smuggled  into  that  country,  in 
spite  of  the  reflations*  which  forbid  its  importation ; 
for  even  the  ftmctionaries  appointed  to  exclude  the 
drug  are  as  anxious  as  others  to  obtain  it.  This  desire 
for  Opium,  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  arises  from  a 
pernicious  habit  prevalent  among  them,  of  smoking 
it,  and  of  swallowing  it  in  the  shape  of  pills,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  species  of  intoxication. 

The  nrode  of  culture  in  India  is  as  follows: — The 
field  being  well  prepared  by  the  plough  and  harrow, 
is  divided  into  small  beds,  seven  feet  long,  and  five 
wide;  the  spaces  between  being  formed  into  channels, 
fijr  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  field.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  October 
or  November}  the  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  six 
or  eight  inches  from  each  ether,  and  are  plentifully 
supplied  with  water,  till  about  eight  inches  high, 
when  they  are  watered  more  sparingly.  As  they  are 
about  to  come  into  blossom,  the  quantity  of  water  is 
incnued,  and  manore,  and  a  Ifurge  portign  of  nitnnu 


earth,  are  sbvwed  over  the  beds.  When  the  seed* 
pods  are  half  grown,  no  more  wata  is  gircn,  and 
the  cultivators  begin  to  collect  opium.  At  sonset 
they  make  two  indsions  in  each  pod,  passing  from 
below  upwards,  taking  care  not  to  penetnte  the  ca- 
vity of  die  capsule.  The  iocisioas  are  repeated  erciy 
evening,  until  the  capsules  have  rec^ved  aix  or  e^it 
wuuiida :  they  ore  then  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds. 


Eariy  in  the  morning,  the  juice  which  has  trickled 
from  the  wounds,  is  scraped  off  by  wtimen  and 
children  with  a  small  scoop ;  it  is  then  placed  in  an 
earthen  pot,  and  allowed  to  become  sufficiently  hard 
to  be  formed  into  globulsr  masses  o^  about  fonr 
pounds'  weight.  Tliese  cakes  are  covered  over  with 
leaves,  and  dried,  until  they  are  fit  for  sale. 

The  poppy  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  in  most  cli- 
mates  can  be  sown  either  in  the  Spring,  or  the 
Autumn,  as  it  stands  the  cold  weather  tolerably 
well.  It  will  not  bear  transplanting  ^  and  mast, 
consequently,  be  sown  more  thickly  thaa  it  is  intended 
to  grow,  and  afterwards  be  thinned  out. 

Modem  chemistry  has  succeeded  in  extracting  the 
narcotic  principle  from  crude  Opium,  ia  the  form  of 
a  white  cryst^lized  substance,  which  is  called  Hot- 
pbium.  Small  doses  of  this  arc  now  frequently 
administered,  instead  of  larger  quantidea  of  Lsudi- 
num  or  Opium. 

The  seeds  of  the  poppy  yield,  by  exprecsinn,  u 
excellent  oil,  equal,  for  the  purposes  of  cookery,  to 
the  best  olive  oil,  and  possessing  none  of  the  [iN- 
perties  of  opinm  itself,  which  appears  to  reside  only 
in  the  milky  juices  of  the  plant.  In  Europe,  althongb 
the  poppy  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  i( 
chi^y  for  the  sake  of  the  seeds,  and  of  the  dry 
seed-pods,  which  are  used  in  medicine. 

The  destructive  habit  of  taking  large  dose*  of 
Opium,  to  produce  a  sort  of  temporary  intoxicatinn, 
prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  Eastern  countries,  par- 
ticularly among  the  Turiu.  The  effects  are  to  be 
daily  witnessed  in  Constantinople;  where  the  miser- 
able beings  addicted  to  this  vice  may  be  seen  assem- 
bled in  some  favourite  house,  enjoying  their  deadly 
luxury. 

"  I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  sensations  produced 
by  this  drug,"  says  Dr.  Madden,  "  that  I  resolved 
to  know  the  truth ;  and  accordingly  took  my  seat  in 
the  coffee-house,  with  half  a  dozen  Theriakis.  Their 
gestures  were  frightful;  those  who  were  completely 
under  the  influence  of  the  opium,  talked  incoherentlyi 
their  features  were  flushed,  their  eyes  had  an  un- 
natural brilliancy,  and  the  general  expression  of  their 
countenances  was  horribly  wild.  The  effect  is  usually 
produced  in  two  hours,  and  lasts  four  or  five:  the 
dose  varies  from  three  grains  to  a  drachm.  I  saw 
one  old  man  take  (bur  pills,  of  six  grains  each,  in  the 
course  of  two  hours.  I  was  told  be  had  been  using 
opium  for  five-and-twcnty  years;  but  this  is  a  very 
rare  example,  as  an  opium-eater  seldom  passes  thirty 
years  of  age,  if  he  commences  the  practice  eariy. 
The  debility,  both  moral  and  physical,  attendant  on 
its  excitement,  is  terrible;  the  appetite  is  soon  de- 
stroyed, every  fibre  in  the  body  trembles,  the  nerves 
of  tiie  neck  become  affected,  and  the  muscles  get 
rigid.  Several  of  those  I  have  seen  in  this  place,  at 
various  times,  had  wry  necks  and  contracted  fingers ; 
but  still  they  cannot  abandon  the  haUL  They  are 
miserable  till  the  hour  arrives  for  taking  Iheir  daily 
doK^  and  vhea  ita  infliKDce  begbt,  th^  axe  all  fin 
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and  animation.     Some  of  them  compose  verses^  and  | 
others  address  the  by-standers  in  eloquent  discoorsesj 
imagining  themselves  to  be  emperors^  and  to  have  all 
the  world  at  their  command. 

"  I  commenced  with  one  grain :  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  it  produced  no  perceptible  effect. 
The  coffee-house  keeper  was  very  anxious  to  give  me 
an  additional  pill  of  two  grains,  but  I  was  contented 
with  half  a  one  j  and  in  another  half  an  hour,  feeling 
nothing  of  the  expected  reverie,  I  took  half  a  grain 
more,  making  two  grains  in  the  course  of  two  hours. 
After  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  first  dose,  I  took 
two  grains  more,  and  shortly  after  this  dose,  my 
spirits  became  sensibly  excited.  The  pleasure  of  the 
sensation  seemed  to  depend  on  a  universal  expansion 
of  mind  and  matter;  my  faculties  appeared  enlarged; 
every  thing  I  looked  on  seemed  increased  in  volume; 
but  I  had  no  longer  the  same  pleasure  when  I  closed 
my  eyes,  which  I  had  when  they  were  open.  I  made 
my  way  home  as  fast  as  possible,  dreading  at  every 
step  I  should  commit  some  extravagance.  I  was 
hardly  sensible  my  feet  touched  the  ground ;  and  I 
got  to  bed  the  moment  I  reached  home.  The  most 
extraordinary  visions  of  delight  filled  my  brain  all 
night.  In  the  morning  I  rose,  pale  and  dispirited; 
my  head  ached;  and  my  body  was  so  debilitated,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  remain  on  the  sofa  all  the  day,  dearly 
paying  for  my  first  essay  at  opium  eating.'* 

The  following  description  is  from  Hope's  Anasiasius, 
which,  although  a  work  of  fiction,  contains,  in  its 
descriptive  scenes,  correct  and  vivid  representations  of 
the  manners  of  the  East. 

"  The  great  mart  of  that  deleterious  drug,  is  the 
Theriakee  Tchartchee.  There,  in  elegant  coffee- 
houses, adorned  with  trellised  awnings,  the  dose  of  I 
delusion  is  measured  out  to  each  customer  according 
to  his  wishes.  But,  lest  its  visiters  should  forget  to 
what  place  they  are  hieing,  directly  facing  its  painted 
porticoes  stands  the  great  receptacle  of  mental  im- 
becihty,  erected  by  Sultan  Suleiman  for  the  use  of 
his  capital. 

~  "  In  this  Tchartchee  might  be  seen,  any  day,  a 
numerous  collection  of  those  whom  private  sorrows 
have  driven  to  a  public  exhibition  of  insanity.  There, 
c^ach  reeling  idiot  might  take  his  neighbour  by  the 
hand  and  say,  '  Brother,  and  what  ailed  thee,  to  seek 
8o  dire  a  cure  ?*  There  did  I,  with  the  rest  of  its 
familiars,  now  take  my  habitual  station  in  my  sohtary 
niche,  like  an  insensible,  motionless  idol,  sitting  with 
sightless  eyeballs,  staring  on  vacuity. 

"  One  day,  as  I  lay  in  less  entire  absence  of  mind 
than  usual,  imder  the  purple  vines  of  the  porch, 
admiring  the  gold-tipped  domes  of  the  majestic 
Sulimanye;  the  appearance  of  an  old  man,  with  a 
snow-white  beard,  reclining  on  the  couch  beside  me, 
caught  my  attention.  Half-plunged  in  stupor,  he 
every  now  and  then  burst  out  into  a  wild  laugh, 
occasioned  by  the  grotesque  phantasms  which  the 
ample  dose  he  had  swallowed  was  sending  up  into 
his  brain.  I  sat  contemplating  him  with  mixed 
curiosity  and  dismay,  when,  as  if  for  a  moment 
roused  from  his  torpor,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
fixing  on  my  countenance  his  dim,  vacant  eyes,  said, 
in  an  impressive  tone, '  Yoimg  man,  thy  days  are  yet 
few :  take  the  advice  of  one,  who,  alas,  has  counted 
many.  Lose  no  time;  hie  thee  hence,  nor  cast  behind 
one  lingering  look:  but  if  thou  hast  not  the  strength, 
why  tarry,  even  here?  Thy  journey  is  but  half 
acMeved.  At  once  go  on  to  that  large  mansion 
before  thee.  It  is  thy  ultimate  destination;  and  by 
thus  banning  where  thou  must  end  at  last,  thou 
mayest  at  least  save  both  thy  time  and  thy  money.*' 


THE    AURORA    BORSALI8. 

I  HAVE  stood  at  mom  on  the  mountain's  side. 

When  'twas  bright  as  mom  may  be, 
And  have  lov'd  to  behold  the  sun  in  his  pride 

Of  orient  majesty. 

I  have  watched  him  at  noon,  in  undoaded  bUzc, 

When,  one  living  orb  of  light, 
"With  unshaded  heat,  and  fiery  rays. 
He  burst  on  the  dazzled  sigfit. 

I  have  seen  him  sink  *neath  the  western  sky 

And  ride  on  the  dark-blue  wave. 
When,  with  mild  efiulgence,  he  charmed  the  eye, 

Ajid  glad  feelings  of  rapture  gave. 

And  I  love  in  the  stillness  of  evening  to  rove. 

And  gaze  on  the  starry  sky, 
Where  bright  bands  in  m^'sterioiis  music  move^ 

And  I  feel  their  melody. 

But,  in  glory  surpassing,  a  sight  was  there, 

When  the  brilliant  meteor*8  light 
niumin*d  tho  regions  of  upper  air, 

*Mid  the  silent  hour  of  niglit. 

When,  in  liquid  course,  those  flashes  of  flame 

O'er  the  dazzled  sky  were  driven, 
Outiiliining  tho  stars,  as  they  onward  came. 

And  criuisou'd  the  face  of  heaven. 

When,  in  many  a  slmpe  and  many  a  form. 

Those  spires,  of  flame  shot  fast 
As  the  spirit  that  rides  on  the  whirlwind's  storm, 

And  the  steeds  of  the  rushing  blast. 

Faint  typo  of  those  all-dreaded  glaring  fires 

That  shall  rage  in  future  days, 
When  the  loud-eoimding  trump,  from  earth*s  funeial  pyres 

The  mouldering  dead  shall  raise. 

And  O !  on  tliat  dawn  of  eternity, 

May  we  seek  tliat  radiant  shore. 
Where  the  tear  shall  be  wiped  from  every  eye, 

And  sorrow  be  heard  no  more.  R.  C.  P. 


The  famous  astronomer,  Kirchner,  having  a  friend  wh^ 
denied  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Being,  took  the  following 
method  to  convince  him  of  his  error.  Expecting  him  upon 
a  visit,  he  procured  a  very  handsome  globe  of  tlie  starry 
heavens,  which,  b<iing  placed  in  a  situation  where  it  could 
not  fail  to  escape  his  friend's  observation,  the  latter  seized 
the  first  occasion  to  ask  whence  it  came,  and  to  whom  it 
belonged.  **  It  does  not  belong  to  mo/'  said  Kirchner, 
**  nor  was  it  ever  made  by  any  person ;  but  it  came  hero  by 
mere  chance  !'*  '*  This,**  replied  his  sceptical  friend,  **  is 
absolutely  impossible:  you  surely  jest.**  Kirchner,  how- 
ever, seriously  persisting  in  his  assertion,  took  occasion  to 
reason  with  his  friend  upon  his  own  atheistical  principles, 
**  You  will  not,*'  said  he,  *'  believe  that  this  small  body  ori- 
ginated in  mere  chance ;  and  yet  you  would  contend  that 
Siose  heavenly  bodies,  of  which  it  is  only  a  faint  and 
diminutive  resemblance,  came  into  existence  without  order 
and  design!"  His  friend  was  at  first  confounded, — after- 
wards, when  Kirchner  pursued  his  reasoning,  convinced ; 
and  ultimately  joined  in  a  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the 
absurdity  of  denying  the  existence  of  a  God. 

There  are  few  instances,  I  believe,  to  be  met  with,  in  any 
situation,  of  a  regular  and  supported  conduct,  without  the 
aid  of  Religion.  This  is  necessary  to  fill  up  and  quicken 
those  dull  intervals  which  happen  in  the  busiest  life,  and 
to  preserve  a  retured  one  from  a  total  stagnation.  It  is 
Religion  which  must  plant  in  the  soul  that  motive  principle, 
which  will  display  itself  ia  a  useful  course  of  emplo3rment, 
whatever  be  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  like 
a  perennial  Spring,  that  still  sends  forth  a  pure  and  salu- 
brious stream,  notwithstanding  every  alteration  of  weather 
or  vicissitude  of  seasons. 

The  activity  of  man,  as  a  rational  being,  depends  chiefly 
on  the  end  he  has  in  view.  Now  the  end  presented  to  him 
'by  Religion,  is  of  the  most  excellent  and  interesting  nature, 
and,  if  duly  apprehended,  will  always  command  a  vifforous 
exercise  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  powers ;  and  thus 
furnish  him  with  the  noblest  occupation,  even  in  the  midst 
of  a  desert.  He  who  is  fully  conscious  that  he  has  a  soul 
to  save,  and  an  eternity  to  secure,  and,  still  further,  to  ani* 
mate  1^  endeavours,  that  God  and  angels  are  thespectalon 
of  his  conduct,  can  never  want  motives  fpr  exertioA  in  Hm. 
most  sequestered  8oUtude.«*«-BA.Tis» 
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AIR,  EARTH,  AND  WATER. 

[Extracted  from  a  conference  betwixt  an  Angler,  a  Huktf.r,  and 
a  Falconer;  each  commending  his  recreation,  and,  consequently, 
the  element  in  which  each  is  carried  on.] 

The  Air  is  an  clement  of  more  worth  than  weight, — 
an  element  that  doubtless  exceeds  both  the  earth  and 
water.  The  worth  of  it  is  such,  and  it  is  of  such 
necessity,  that  no  creature  whatsoever,  not  only  those 
numerous  creatures  that  feed  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  those  various  creatures  that  have  their 
dwelling  within  the  waters, — every  creature  that  hath 
life  in  its  nostrils,  stands  in  need  of  this  element. 
The  waters  cannot  preserve  the  fish  without  air, — 
witness  the  not  breaking  of  ice  in  an  extreme  frost : 
the  reason  is,  that,  if  the  inspiring  and  expiring 
organ  of  any  animal  be  stopped,  it  suddenly  yields 
to  nature,  and  dies.  Thus  necessary  is  air  to  the 
existence  both  of  fish  and  beasts,  nay,  even  to  man 
himself:  that  air,  or  breath  of  life,  with  which  God 
at  first  inspired  mankind,  he,  if  he  wants  it,  dies 
presently,  becomes  a  sad  object  to  all  that  loved  and 
beheld  him,  and  in  an  instant  turns  to  putrefaction. 
Nay,  more  J  the  very  birds  of  the  air  are  both  so 
many  and  so  useful,  and  pleasant  to  mankind,  that 
they  must  not  pass  without  some  observations.  They 
both  feed  and  refresh  him  j  feed  him  with  their  choice 
bodies,  and  refresh  him  with  their  heavenly  voices. 

As  first,  of  these  latter,  the  lark,  when  she  means 
to  rejoice,  to  cheer  herself,  and  those  that  hear  her, — 
she  then  quits  the  earth,  and  sings  as  she  ascends 
higher  into  the  air  j  and,  having  ended  her  heavenly 
employment,  grows  then  mute  and  sad,  to  think  she 
must  descend  to  the  dull  earth,  which  she  would  not 
touch  but  for  necessity. 

How  do  the  black-bird  and  thrassel,  with  their 
melodious  voices,  bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  Spring, 
and,  in  their  fixed  months,  warble  forth  such  ditties 
as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to. 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  par- 
ticular seasons;  as  namely,  the  leverock,  the  tit-lark, 
the  little  linnet,  and  the  honest  robin,  that  loves 
mankind,  both  alive  and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,  another  of  these  airy  creatures, 
breathes  such  sweet,  loud  music,  out  of  her  little  in- 
strumental throat,  that  it  might  make  mankind  to 
think  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that  at  midnight, 
when  the  very  labourer  sleeps  securely,  should  hear 
the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descents,  the  natural  rising 
and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voice, 
might  well  be  lifted  above  earth,  and  say,  "  Lord,  what 
music  hast  thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  Heaven, 
when  thou  affordest  bad  men  such  music  on  earth!" 

This  for  the  birds  of  pleasure,  of  which  very  much 
more  might  be  said.  My  next  shall  be  of  birds  of 
political  use.  Swallows  have  been  taught  to  carry 
letters  between  two  armies  3  and  when  the  Turks 
besieged  Malta,  or  Rhodes,  pigeons  are  then  related 
to  carry  and  recarry  letters  3  and  Mr.  G.  Sandys 
relates  it  to  be  done  betwixt  Aleppo  and  Babylon. 
But  if  that  be  disbelieved,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  dove  was  sent  out  of  the  ark,  by  Noah,  to  give 
him  notice  of  land,  when  to  him  all  appeared  to  be 
gea^  and  the  dove  proved  a  faithful  and  comfortable 
messenger.  And  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  a 
pair  of  turtle-doves,  or  young  pigeons,  were  as  well 
accepted  as  costly  bulls  and  rams.  And  when  God 
would  feed  the  prophet  Elijah,  after  a  kind  of  mi- 
raculous manner,  he  did  it  by  ravens,  who  brought 
him  meat  morning  and  evening.  Lastly,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  when  he  descended  visibly  upon  our  Saviour, 
did  it  by  assuming  the  shape  of  a  dove.  And  pray 
remember  these  wonders  were  done  by  birds  of  the 
wkt,  the  element  in  which  they  take  so  much  pleasure. 


"  There  is  also  a  little,  contemptible,  winged  creature, 
an  inhabitant  of  this  a^ial  element;  namely,  the 
laborious  bee,  of  whose  prudence,  poUcy,  and  regular 
government  of  their  own  commonwealth,  much  might 
be  said ;  as  also  of  their  several  kinds,  and  bow  useful 
their  honey  and  wax  are,  both  for  meat  and  medicine, 
to  mankind :  but  we  will  leave  them  to  their  s\('eet 
labour,  without  the  lea^  disturbance. 

The  Earth  is  a  sohd,  settled  element;  an  element 
most  universally  beneficial,  both  to  man  and  beast 
The  earth  feeds  man,  and  all  those  several  beasts  that 
both  feed  him  and  afford  him  recreation.  How  doth 
the  earth  bring  forth  herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits,  both 
for  medicine  and  the  pleasure  of  mankind !  To  pass 
by  the  mighty  elephant,  which  the  earth  breeds  and 
nourisheth,  and  descend  to  the  least  of  creatures,  how 
doth  the  earth  afford  us  a  doctrinal  example  in  the 
little  pismire,  who,  in  the  Summer  provides  and  lays 
up  her  Winter  provision,  and  teaches  man  to  do  the 
like!  What,  indeed,  might  not  be  said  in  com« 
mendation  of  the  earth  ?  that  puts  limits  to  the  proud 
and  raging  sea,  and,  by  that  means,  preserves  both 
man  and  beast,  that  it  destroys  them  not.  , 

The  Water  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  creation, 
the  element  upon  which  the  Spirit  of  God  did  first 
move ;  the  element  which  God  commanded  to  briof 
forth  living  creatures  abundantly;  and  without  which, 
those  that  inhabit  the  land,  even  all  creatures  tbiC 
have  breath  in  their  nostrils,  must  suddenly  return 
to  putrefaction.  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver  and  the 
chief  philosopher,  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  was  called  the  friend  of  God,  and 
knew  the  mind  of  the  Almighty,  names  this  element 
the  first  in  the  creation.  This  is  the  clement  upon 
which  tlie  Spirit  of  God  did  first  move,  and  is  the 
chief  ingredient  in  the  creation.  Philosophers  have 
made  it  to  comprehend  all  the  other  elements. 

The  water  is  more  productive  than  the  earth.  Nay, 
the  earth  hath  no  fmitfulness  without  showers  or 
dews ;  for  all  the  herbs,  and  flowers,  and  fruit,  are 
produced  and  thrive  by  the  water;  and  the  very 
minerals  are  fed  by  streams  that  run  under  ground, 
whose  natural  course  carries  them  to  the  tops  o(  many 
high  mountains,  as  we  see  by  several  springs  breakwg 
forth  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills. 

How  advantageous  is  the  sea  for  our  daily  trafhc, 
without  which  we  could  not  subsist !  How  docs 
it  not  only  furnish  us  with  food  and  medicine  for 
the  body,  but  with  such  observations  fur  the 
mind  as  ingenious  persons  would  not  want !  How 
ignorant  had  we  been  of  the  beauty  of  Florence,  of 
the  monuments,  urns,  and  rarities,  that  yet  remain  in, 
and  near  imto,  old  and  new  Rome  ;  so  many,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so  learned  and  devout 
a  father  as  St.  Jerome,  after  his  wish  to  have  seen 
Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  to  have  heard  St.  Paul 
preach,  makes  his  third  wish,  to  have  seen  Rome  ia  her 
glory:  and  that  glory  is  not  yet  all  lost;  for  what 
pleasure  is  it  to  see  the  monuments  of  Livy,  the 
choicest  of  the  historians;  of  Tally,  the  best  of 
orators ;  and  to  see  the  bay-trees  that  grow  oat  of 
the  very  tomb  of  Virgil !  These,  to  any  diat  love 
learning,  must  be  pleasing.  But  what  pleasoie  is  it 
to  a  devout  Christian,  to  see  there  the  humble  house 
in  which  St.  Paul  was  content  to  dwell ;  imd  how  much 
more  doth  it  please  the  pions  cariosity  of  a  Christian, 
to  see  that  place  on  which  the  blessed  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  pleased  to  humble  himself,  and  to  take  our 
nature  upon  him,  and  to  converse  with  men!  And 
remember,  too,  that  but  for  this  element  of  water,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  poet  island  must  have  remained 
ignorant  that  such  things  ever  were,  or  that  any  of 
them  have  yet  a  being.— —Izaak  WaXiTon 
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USEFUL  ARTS.    No.  XV. 

Tbb  Ox  and  Cow. 

It  is  not  known  with  any  certainty,  whether  the  various 
kinds  of  domesticated  cattle  of  the  ox  tribe,  are  only 
varieties  of  a  common  stock,  modified  by  difference  of 
climate  and  of  pasturage,  or  whether  they  are  sprung  from 
really  distinct  species.  The  auerochs,  or  tiriw,  now  found 
wild  only  in  the  remotest  forests  of  Lithuania  and  Northern 
Europe,  is  supposed  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  varieties  of 
that  part  of  the  world.  If  this  be  the  case,  domestication 
has  materially  reduced  the  size,  however  much  it  may  have 
improved  other  qualities,  for  the  formidable  ainmal  just 
named,  is,  in  size,  but  little  inferior  to  an  elephant  of  the 
average  magnitude,  while  its  ferocity  and  power  render 
it  the  terror  of  the  districts  it  frequents.  Leaving,  however, 
these  questions  to  the  naturalist,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
remind  our  readers,  that  the  common  name  of  Ox,  or  its 
synonym  in  various  languages,  is  equally  bestowed  on  the 
cattle  of  our  country,  and  of  the  rest  or  Europe ;  on  the  small, 
elegant  Indian  animal,  of  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Ganges, 
and  of  that  vast  peninsula  generally ;  on  the  Buffalo  of 
Southern  Africa;  on  the  Bison  of  America*,  and  on  the 
shaggy,  small,  but  strong  Musk-Ox,  of  the  frozen  zone. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  Buffalo  is  a  distinct  species 
from  the  Ox  and  Bison.  That  England  possessed  a  wild 
species  of  Ox  long  before  man  inhabited  that  country,  is 
proved  by  the  fossil  remains  found  in  such  numerous 
localities ;  and,  till  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Wild  Oxen  were  still  to  be  met  with  in  several  parts  of 
the  nortii,  or  of  Scotland,  which  were  the  last  remains  of 
the  original  stock,  before  the  present  breeds  had  been 
either  introduced  from  other  countries,  or  had  been  im- 
proved by  care  and  cultivation,  and  had  gradually  multi- 
plied and  spread  over  the  island.  Almost  every  county  now 
boasts  of  its  peculiar  breed,  excelling  in  some  points  ;  but 
generally,  the  cattle  of  England  have  sprung  from  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Dutch,  or  Holstein,  breed,  with  our  own  indige- 
nous races,  of  which  that  of  Lancashire,  and  the  northern 
counties,  is  probably  the  original. 

All  parts  of  this  animal  are  made  available  to  some  use. 
This  arises  from  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Ox,  and 
of  its  structure  and  character,  and  from  its  abundance; 
since  it  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  our  animal  food. 
For  this  last-named  purpose,  every  portion  of  the  flesh 
is. applicable,  though  the  meat  of  the  differents  parts  varies 
in  its  properties :  that  of  the  Cow  is  less  esteemed  than 
that  of  the  Ox,  as  being  more  fibrous  and  less  juicy ;  but 
of  course,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  beef  sold,  is 
cow-beef.  The  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  and  part  of  the  in- 
testines, called  tripe y  are  also  eaten ;  the  tongue,  salted  and 
smoked,  is  a  favourite  dish ;  the  extremities  of  the  feet  are 
employed  in  preparing  jelly.  The  blood  is  used  in  refining 
sugar  t,  in  the  manufacture  of  Prussian-blue,  and  in  cer- 
tain cases,  as  a  manure,  as  are  also  the  bones,  broken  small, 
after  all  the  gelatinous  part  has  been  extracted  for  food, 
by  boiling.  The  hide  furnishes  us  with  leather,  and  the 
boms,  afford  materials  for  three  or  four  different  trades; 
the  hair,  scraped  from  the  skin  by  the  currier,  is  used  to 
mix  up  with  mortar,  or  plaster  for  covering  walls ;  and  the 
fat  and  suet  are  melted  tor  tallow,  to  make  candles. 

The  Bull,  or  perfect  male,  is  never  eaten,  the  llesh  being 
too  rank  and  coarse.  It  is,  as  the  Ox,  occasionally  used  as 
an  animal  of  draught ;  but  the  temper  of  the  bull  is, 
commonly,  too  uncertain,  to  allow  of  its  being  tlius  ser- 
viceable. The  males  when  full-grown,  are  called  Oxen,  or 
Bullocks :  the  young  male  is  termed  a  Calf  till  it  be  a 
year  old ;  the  young  female,  to  the  third  year,  is  a  Heifer. 

^Vhen  Oxen  are  killed  for  food,  a  few  cuts  are  made  with 
a  knife  in  the  surface  of  the  muscle,  to  show  by  the 
contraction  of  the  fibre  which  ensues,  that  the  beast  was 
slaughtered,  and  not  left  to  die  of  age  or  disease. 

In  the  year  1830,  there  was  sold  at  Smithfield  Market, 
159,907  head  of  cattle,  averaging  800  lbs.  gross,  or  550  lbs. 
net  weight,  each,  deducting  the  hide,  offal,  bones,  &c. 
This  makes  an  annual  consumption  in  the  metropolis  of 
87.948,850  lbs.  of  butchers'  Beef  alone.  To  this  must  be 
added,  2,131,500  lbs.  weight  of  Veal,  the  net  produce  of 
20,300  calves,  averaging  140  lbs.  gross,  or  105  lbs.  net 
weight,  each. 

llio  Ox  attains  the  age  of  twenty  years :  the  female 
produces  but  one  at  a  birth,  and  goes  with  young  nine 
monthd. 

*  See  SaturdaM  Magatini,  Vol.  III.,  p.  171. 
t  Ibid.  Vol.  Vll.,  p.^ 


Milk. 

Grkat  as  are  the  foregoing  advantages  derived  from  the 
Ox  genus,  they  are  far  surpassed  by  the  quantity  and  nu- 
tritive qualities  of  the  milk  of  the  Cow ;  which,  in  all  ages, 
has  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  human 
race,  in  those  countries  where  the  animal  is  found ;  and 
which,  undoubtedly,  was  the  cause  of  the  original  domes- 
tication and  gradual  improvement  of  the  species.  As  far 
as  we  yet  know,  the  Cow  and  its  congeners,  are  the  sole 
animals  which  secrete  milk  in  far  greater  abundance  than 
is  required  for  the  support  of  their  offspring ;  and  that  this 
is  a  property  of  the  animals  in  a  wild  state,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  large  size  of  the  udder,  compared  with  that  of 
other  mammalia. 

The  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  the  Domestic  Cow,varies, 
of  course,  with  the  season,  the  variety  of  the  animal,  and 
with  the  nature  and  abundance  of  her  food ;  from  six  to 
twenty,  or  even  thirty,  quarts  a  day,  may  be  considered  as 
the  extremes.  The  Cows  of  AldemeyJ  are  much  esteemed 
for  their  quality  in  this  respect,  and  are,  generally,  the 
breed  kept  for  the  dairy,  on  large  farms.  Of  our  own  vari- 
eties, the  short-horned,  Yorkshire  breed,  furnishes  a  greater 
quantity  than  the  Lancashire  :  a  Cow  of  the  former  kind, 
in  good  condition,  and  well  pastured,  will  yield  twenty-four 
quarts  a  day  during  the  grass  season.  This  is  the  breed 
which  furnishes  the  milk  consumed  in  London,  and  other 
large  towns. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  number  of  animals  (up- 
wards of  9000,  it  is  said,  yielding,  28,800,000  quarts  of  milk 
annually,)  required  to  furnish  milk  sufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  such  a  city  as  London,  nor  of  the  method  by 
which  such  a  multitude  are  fed,  in  enclosed  buildings  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  where  there 
cannot  be  sufilcient  natural  pasturage  for  more  than  half 
of  the  number.  The  grains  from  which  beer  has  been 
brewed,  or  spirits  distilled,  constitute  the  largest  part  of 
the  food  of  the  Cow  in  these  situations ;  turnips,  carrots, 
mangel-wurzel,  hay,  and  oil-cake,  are  added  in  small  pro- 
portions, on  different  occasions.  When  the  Cows  get  too  old 
for  yielding  milk,  they  are  fattened  on  oil-cake  for  the 
butcher. 

Cows  are  usually  milked  twice  a  day,  morning  and 
evening ;  but  on  some  farms,  the  operation  is  performed  at 
noon  also,  but  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  not  so  good  when 
this  is  done.  Though  the  milk  of  the  Cow  is  that  chiefly 
used  for  food  in  Europe,  and  in  this  country  especially,  yet 
that  of  the  Mare,  the  Ass,  the  Ewe,  the  Goat,  and  the  Camel, 
is  also  employed  by  different  nations.  The  milk,  like  the 
blood  of  aU  animals,  however  it  may  vary  in  taste  accordinff 
to  the  food  of  the  creature,  agrees  in  its  general  chemieu 
and  organic  composition.  It  is  a  white,  opaque  fluid, 
heavier  than  water,  of  a  bland,  sweetish  taste.  When 
newly  taken  from  the  animal,  if  left  to  stand,  it  scparatoB 
into  two  parts ;  a  thick,  unctions  fluid,  called  cream,  which 
floats  at  top,  and  a  thinner,  heavier  one,  below ;  this  i^  a 
mere  mechanical  division,  arising  from  the  different  specittc 
gravities  of  the  two  constituents. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  longer  time  than  that  necessary  to 
produce  a  separation  of  the  cream,  a  chemical  change  takes 
place  in  milk,  whether  the  cream  has  been  removed  or  not. 
The  liquid  turns  sour ;  putrescence  comes  on  by  coagulation  f 
the  milk  divides  into',twO  distinct  substances ;  thick,  soft,  white 
masses,  called  curd,  are  formed,  and  float  on  a  thin,  serous 
liquid,  termed  whey.  This  coagulation  can  be  brought  on 
at  any  time,  by  tlie  Addition  to  the  milk  of  anv  acid,  or  of 
certain  astringent  chetnieal  {yrinciples,  by  alcohol,  gelatitie, 
and  several  other  substances.  Mdk  is  also  capable  of  the 
vinous  and  acetous  fermentation. 

The  ultimate  chemical  constitueflts  of  all  milk,  are,  a 
fixed  oil,  albumen,  ^elatihe,  a  particular  sugar,  chlotides 
of  sodium  and  potassiuni,  phosphate  of  litne,  some  sulphur, 
and  water.  The  difference  in  the  milk  of  different  animals 
arises  from  the  varying  proportions  of  these  principles. 
Cream  only  differs  from  the  residue  of  tlie  milk,  in  con- 
taining nearly  all  the  oil ;  otherwise,  the  rest  of  the  consti- 
tuents also  concur  to  form  this  fluid.  The  curd  consists 
almost  entirely  of  the  albumen.  It  is  the  facility  with 
which  these  separations  are  effected,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
processes  for  manufacturing  the  two  important  products 
obtained  from  milk,  namely,  Butter  and  Cheese, 

Butter. 

As  soon  as  the  milk  is  taken  from  the  animal,  it  is  carried 
to  the  dairy t  or  building  expressly  devoted  to  this  purpaw, 
1  See  Saturday  Ma^osine,  Vol.  VU.,  p.  47 
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3  Btnined  tbn)ii|;Ii  ftnotinii^lotli  uares,  tasep»  cold  wator  tn  iC  or  mns  tuMna  ailopted  toeaAlliit-«1iurQ 

raw  any  impurities,  or  hairs  of  the  cow,  tvIiuU  may  ha\i  dawn  to  tbe  proper  tcmpcriituic. 
got  into  it,  and  it  reeeiced  into  sliLillow  pans  of  tafthcn  It  is  found  by  fX|icripncN;,  also,  tliat  the  tnoli.in  of  the 

ware,  or  into  trou«h»  of  wood,   iron,   mnrblc,  slate,  &c.  funs,  or  piston,  in  rliuming,  should  bo  regular,  and  of  a 

accurdint;   to  the  size   of  tbc  dairy  anil  tLo  fiinry  of  tlic  certain  vciix'ity ;  and  tliat  if  this  ba  not  attended  to,  or  if 

proprietor.    Coolness,  and  excessive  cleanliness  arc  tbc  the  I'liumlM  worked  carelessly,  the  process  will  fail.    When 

essential  rcquisitcri  in  every  part  of  tlie  pruccsscs  in  which  the  litillcr  is  set,  it  is  taken  from  ttic  rlium,  and  the  resi'lue, 

milk  is  CQi])loycd.    lliose  vessels,  thcrefbrc,  which   inosi  or  biitler-miHt,  drawn  of;  nor  should  Ibis  be  ne^lectnl  for 


easily  admit  of  beint;  thomuijlily  cleaned,  arc  the  best, 
whatever  may  bo  their  form  or  inalerinl :  lonilen  lining;  tii 
wooden  ones  is  objcclionablc,  hinrcver,  fur  the  same  reason 
tliat  renders  that  metal  unfit  for  any  other  jiucpoKO  roU' 
ncctcd  with  iixid, — the  poisonous  quality  of  the  sall:i  formed 
by  dissolvin)r  leail  in  acids. 

The  milk  is  left  to  stand  quite  still  for  from  six  to  tivelve 
hours,  according  to  circumstances.  The  cream,  which  has 
by  that  time  risen  to  the  surfare,  is  carefully  skimmed  oH 
£n>m  the  milk ;  and  when  a  sufficient  quauiiiy  is  obtained, 
it  is  put  into  the  chant.  Cream  may  be  kept  then:  three  or 
fbuT  days  before  it  is  churned ;  a  slight  dcgroe  of  s 
being  neither  injurious  to  the  making  of  butter, 
pleasant  to  the  taste  of  it. 

The  chum  is  a  closed  vessel,  in  wliicli  the  i 
put,  a  fan,  or  piston,  is  moved  round  insirle,  ti 
liquid  violently,  in  order  lo  proiliire  thii  sepaniiioi' 
oily  IVom  the  serous  part  of  the   cieain.     Tbi're  ar 

'  "     i   of  churns:    those  '    '    ' 


churn,  Ihe  axle  carrying  the  fans  p:issos  hurixontalty 
through  the  barrel,  and  is  made  lo  revolve  by  means  of  a 
tootheil  »hcel  at  its  end,  which  is  worked  '.y  another  on 
the  axle  of  tlic  lly-whccl,  this  being  titrnt'd  by  the  handle 
lixed  oil  its  spoke.  The  a\le  of  the  f;iiis  of  Ibe  other 
vertical  churn,  has  a  small  cylinder  on  the  oul-ide,  alioie 
the  tup  of  IliR  tub,  round  which  cylinder  a  curd  it  wound  ; 
this  cord  )ias.tes  through  two  holes  in  the  sides  of  the 
frame,  which  carries  one  end  to  the  a\1e,  and  Ihe  ends  of 
the  conl  are  fastened  to  a  treadle-board,  the  form  of 
u  biuh  will  bo  understood  from  the  figure.     The  rhurner 

Glands   on   this   board,   and   by   alternately   throwing  his     more  butler  h  obtainei 
wcitilit  oil  each  flap  of  it,  he  draws  down  the  cord  alter-     crcasoil.     In  hot 
.__!.  .!j_  __,   .     ..    -jij,  a^ia  nm)  f.uis  to  turn 


h»ur,  for  if  this  butter-milk  were  led,  and  began  to  lam 
sour  in  the  churn,  it  would  impart  a  smell  to  the  wood  whiL'h 
would  apoil  any  cream  that  might  aflerwards  be  put  intolhc 
iTKiicl.  It  is  absiilulely  necessary,  for  the  same  reason,  in 
wash  out,  and  scald  the  chum,  and  ail  vessels  whatetcr.  ia 
which  milk  is  put,  every  time  they  ate  used ;  a  very  small 
quantity  of  putrescent  milk  imbibed  by  the  wood,  or  IcA  in 
an  earthenware  vessel,  being  capable  of  acting  as  a  karfu, 
tu  bring  on  the  putrefiictite  fennentation,  in  any  fresh  milk 
exposed  lo  its  inlluence. 

The  butter  is  next  pressed,  and  worked  by  wooden  l)catcr<, 
to  get  out  all  the  butter-milk  which  it  ni ay  still  conlain; 
lor  if  any  of  this  were  led  in  the  cavities,  it  woold  quickiy 
cause  Ibe  bultoi  lo  liecome  rancid.  The  woudeu  tray  mi 
which  this  process  is  [icrformed,  has  its  surfueo  well  miilu'd 
over  vith  sail,  and  a  small  qiianllty  of  salt  is  worked  up 
with  the  butter,  even  nhon  it  is  to  be  used  as  fresh  butler. 

It  is  con>idcre<l  us  injurious  to  the  quality  of  Ihe  buld-T, 
'   ''        cold  water,  or  lo  put  it   ill  water  to  keep  I: 


In   the  right  hand     eool.    The  vc.-^sel  in  which  it  is  kept  ought  to  be  ii 


thill  lirpiid,  but  the  water  should  not  lie  alloivid  to 
touch  the  butter  itself:  and  this  should  not  be  lianiUcil,  if 
possible,  during  any  stage  of  the  procesa. 

Butter  is  xalteit  by  well  incor|)ora[ing  with  it  nilr.-  an^l 
coiniiion  salt,  to  which  many  jiersons  add  a  proporlioii  of 
sugar.  Biilter  fir  side  is  forced  closely  into  wuiKlcn  rM'ti, 
wlmU  must  be  made  uir-tight  by  DUiiig in  the  chinks  ui:ii 
melted  butiur,  so  that  wjien  covered  down,  all  air  tuar  U 
exehidcl. 

Id  many  farms,  it  it  usual  to  put  the  milk  at  mice  iL.i> 

the  churn,  without  separating  the  eream  ;    by  tliii'  mi'irt 

'  ■  "      ■   ■       tke  labour  is  cousidcrablv  in- 

butlcr  is   generally 


India  it  is  obtained  from  the  milk  uf  bul):<i<N-, 
and  is  calLil  ghee. 

In  England,  butter  is  only  made  from  the  milk  of  tw 
cow;  but  all  milk  will  yield  butter  by  the  same  uioJ:  ti 
treatment. 

In  London,  tnc  consumption  of  butter  is  cslimatcd  atone 
pound  and  a  hnlf  weekly,  for  each  individual  of  the  pepuli- 
tioii,  which,  when  added  to  thiit  required  for  ships  andnlhi'.' 
purposes,  gives  an  annual  consumption  of  47,D40,liUUliii; 
2SU,CU0  cows  would  be  required  to  furni.sli  tins  iiiiaiility. 


The  time  required  to  convert  the  cream  into  bullcr,  varies 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  from  one  lo  three  hours, 
the  butter  setting  sooner  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather : 
the  best  temperature  for  the  purpose  is  about  S5°.  In 
Winter  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  churn  near  a  fire,  U> 
obtain  suflicient  warmth;  and  in  hot  weather,  if  its  form 
admits  of  jt,  the  chum  should  be  placed  in  a  tub,  with 


It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  uf  tiiiw 
minute  insects  which  suddctily  fly  into  our  eves  nhn: 
walking  or  rid  in;;,  are  uf  the  same  genus  (.Vfa^Aj/Vx;.-!),  if 
not  the  same  species  (Slajihylinus  brachyptgrut),  dcvouri>l 
by  Bwallo\Ts.  Most  perrons  may  liava  noticed,  in  the  ijum- 
mer  season,  a  disagreeable -looking  insect,  runniiii;  rath«r 
briskly  across  a  sanil  or  gravel  walk,  which,  if  ioiichi.>l  or 
disturbed,  immediately  throws  up  its  tail,  from  wlieiuv 
project  two  formidable-lookiiig  spines.  It  appcani  to  \a\f 
no  wings,  but  it  is  provided,  ncvetlheless,  with  a  pair,  most 
beauliliilly  folded  up  beneath  two  little  short  wing-cssci: 
■till,  however,  tliesc  wings  ore  disproportioiutd  to  the  slie  of 
the  insect ;  and  wo  may,  iheteforc,  reasonably  eoncludc.  tbai 
it  is  by  no  means  so  active  on  the  wing,  as  others  wilh  a 
larger  expansion ;  and,  conseqnenlly,  unable  so  adriiiily  tu 
guide  itself,  and  ovoi<t  danger;  which  may  account,  at  the 
same  lime,  for  its  being  more  readily  seized  by  the  awalkinf, 
and  also  for  its  being  carried  headlong  into 'the  eye,  if  tbe 
eye  happens  lo  be  in  the  lino  of  its  accidental  course. 
Those  who  have  experienced  the  annoyance  of  these  minute 
intruders,  will  well  remember  the  extreme  pain  felt,  as 
soon  as  the  eye  doses  upon  its  prisoiieri  this  is  occasioned 
by  the  irritation  produced,  when  the  iu«ccl,  as  in  the  e^ft 
of  its  larger  representative  on  the  gravel  walk,  on  beiii;; 
caught,  instantly  darts  up  its  tail,  covered  with  similar 
sharp  and  fork-like  appendages. — —StAklby's  Familiar 
History  of  Birds. 
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POISONOUS  VEGETABLES. 

We  have  already,  on  former  occasions,  noticed  inci- 
dentally the.  noxious  properties  of  several  vegetable 
productions  J  such  as  the  Nightshade,  Fiingi,  &c*. 
From  the  frequent  accidents  which  occur,  owing  to 
the  improper  use  of  some  species,  and  the  pre- 
judices which  exist  as  to  the  virtues  of  others,  a 
description  of  some  of  the  most  noted  of  these 
plants,  together  with  an  account  of  their  good  and 
bad  properties,  will,  perhaps^  not  be  unacceptable  to 
many  of  our  readers. 

The  order  of  plants  to  which  those  represented 
in  the  engraving  belong,  is  named  Umbellata,  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  petals,  or  flower-leaves,  which 
hang  over  something  like  the  covering  of  an  umbrella. 
Many  of  the  genera  of  this  order  are  of  infinite 
service  to  man  as  food ;  others  are  useful  in  a  medical 
point  of  view,  or,  at  the  least,  harmless ;  while  others, 
particularly  three  of  the  four  represented  in  the  en- 
graving, are  deadly  poisons,  or  possess  very  noxious 
qualities.  The  resemblance  between  all  the  plants 
belonging  to  this  order  is  so  great,  that  any  written 
description  is  useless  in  distinguishing  one  from 
another.  Among  those  used  as  food,  we  And  parsley, 
the  parsnip,  carrot,  &c. ;  as  medicine,  or  condiments, 
angelica,  carraway,  fennel^  aniseed^  coriander^  lo- 
vage,  &c. 

With  the  exception  of  the  parsnip,  fennel,  and  a 
few  others,  in  which  the  blossom  is  yellow,  the  whole 
of  this  tribe  have  a  white  flower,  thus  rendering  the 
difficulty  of  distinction  still  greater. 

The  Fine-leaved  Water-Hemlock  is  a  biennial  plant : 
the  flowers  are  very  small,  and  arranged  in  little 
tufts,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each 
tuft  attached  to  a  stem,  about  an  inch  in  length. 
From,  ten  to  twelve  of  these  small  stems  spring  from 
the  end  of  the  stalk,  so  as  to  form  a  cluster  of 
flowers,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter :  it 
grows  in  rivers^  ditches,  and  pools^  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

This  plant  has  been  said  to  be  poisonous  to  horses, 
but  later  observations  tend  to  show  that  the  evil 
effects  produced  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  plant, 
but  to  a  small  insect  with  which  it  is  infested,  the 
Curculio  paraplecticas.  The  seeds,  however,  are  cer- 
tainly deleterious,  even  to  man  ^  but  still  it  is  not  so 
decidedly  poisonous  as  some  we  have  to  describe. 

The  Water-Hemlock  is  a  perennial  plant  j  it  is  about 
four  feet  in  height,  about  twice  that  of  the  last 
described.  The  distinction  between  the  two  will  be 
best  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  engraving.  It 
grows  on  the  borders  of  pools  and  rivers,  and  flowers 
rather  later  than  the  fine-leaved  species;  namely,  in 
July  and  August. 

This  species  of  hemlock  may,  from  its  fatal  effects, 
be- ranked  among  the  decidedly  poisonous  vegetables. 
Its  ill  effects  are  more  frequently  experienced,  from 
the  taste  of  the  leaves  resembling  that  of  parsley. 
The  poisonous  properties  reside  more  particularly  in 
the  fresh  root,  and  many  fatal  instances  have  been 
recorded  of  children  incautiously  partaking  of  it :  it 
has  also  proved  fatal  to  adults.  When  dry,  the  root 
appears  to  lose  a  great  portion  of  its  deleterious 
power.  Many  of  the  brute  creation  have  suffered 
from  eating  this  weed ;  but  it  is  said,  that  although 
fatal  to  cows,  sheep  and  goats  may  partake  of  it  with 
impunity. 

The  Common  Hemlock  is  biennial  j  it  flowers  in  July, 
and  is  usually  found  near  dung-hills  and  waste 
grounds.  It  is  most  readily  distinguished  from  other 
umbelliferous'  plants  by  iu  spotted  stalk.  There  is 
not  the  least  reason  to  doubt^  that  the  common  hem- 
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lock  is  a  deleterious  poison,  although,  perhaps,  no» 
so  virulent  as  the  last  named.  Its  power,  however, 
seems  to  be  rather  uncertain;  and  wc  should  be 
almost  led  to  believe  that,  w^hen  the  root  is  boiled,  it 
is  a  nutritious  vegetable. 

Mr.  Curtis,  in  speaking  of  this  root,  says,  "  Mr.  T. 
Lane  informs  me,  that  he,  with  great  caution,  mad« 
some  experiments;  and,  in  a  short  time,  found  he 
could  eat  a  considerable  part  of  a  root  without  any 
inconvenience.  After  this,  he  had  some  large  roots 
boiled,  and  found  them  as  agreeable  eating  at  dinner 
with  meat  as  carrots,  which  they  in  taste  somewhat 
resembled ;  and,  as  far  as  his  experience,  joined  to 
that  of  others,  informed  him,  the  roots  might  he 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  either  eaten  raw,  like 
celery,  or  boiled,  as  parsnips  or  carrots." 

That  the  process  of  boiling  would  have  a  great 
effect  upon  this  root  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Even 
the  pleasant  and  nutritious  potato  is  nauseous, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  poisonous,  in  a  raw  state. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  experiment  would 
hardly  be  justifiable,  or  free  from  danger,  when  we 
remember  the  many  well-authenticated  accounts  of 
its  fatal  effects.  Several  preparations  of  this  plant 
have  been  used  in  medicine,  on  the  Continent ;  but,  in 
tliis  country,  it  has  been  found  very  incflicacious. 

The  Hemlock  Water  Drop- wort  very  much  resembles 
the  preceding.  It  is  perennial,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet.  It  grows  on  banks, 
and  in  ditches,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July :  it  is  a 
decided  poison. 

Some  years  back,  during  the  war  with  France, 
eleven  French  prisoners,  stationed  at  Pembroke,  had 
the  liberty  of  walking  in  and  about  the  town.  Three 
of  them  being  in  the  fields  a  little  before  noon,  dug 
a  large  quantity  of  this  plant,  which  they  took  to  be 
wild  celery,  to  eat  with  their  bread  and  butter  at 
dinner.  Alter  washing  it,  they  all  three  ate,  or  rather 
tasted  of  the  roots.  As  they  were  entering  the  town, 
without  any  previous  notice  of  illness,  one  of  them 
was  seized  with  convulsions.  His  companions  ob- 
tained medical  assistance;  but  all  endeavours  to  save 
him  were  useless,  and  he  shortly  died.  His  comrades, 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  death,  or  of  their  ov^n 
danger,  gave  a  portion  of  the  roots  to  the  other  eight 
prisoners,  who  all  ate  of  them  at  dinner.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  of  the  two  who  had  first  partaken, 
one  died,  and  the  remainder  were  with  difficulty  saved. 

Numerous  other  instances  are  on  record  of  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  Hemlock  Water  Drop-wort,  par- 
ticularly as  far  as  regards  children,  and  it  may,  with 
certainty,  be  said  to  be  the  most  poisonous  of  the 
whole  group. 


THE    WINTER    ROBIN. 

A  sTTppLiANT  to  your  window  comes, 

Wlio  trusts  your  faith,  and  feara  no  guile ; 

lie  claims  admittance  for  your  crumbs, 
And  reads  liis  passport  in  yoiu:  smile. 

For  cold  and  cheerless  is  the  day, 

And  he  luLS  sought  the  hedges  round ; 

No  lK»rry  lumgs  upon  the  spray, 
Nor  worm,  nor  ant-cgg,  can  bo  found. 

Secure  his  suit  will  be  preferred, 

No  fears  his  slender  feet  deter ; 
For  sacred  is  the  household  bird 

Which  wears  the  scarlet  stomacher. G.  Siutu. 


Wk  part  more  easily  with  what  we  possess,  than  with  our 
expectations  of  what  we  wish  for.  The  reason  of  it  is, 
that  what  we  expect  is  always  greater  than  what  we  enjoy. 

All  affectation  is  the  vain  and  ridiculoua  attempt  of 
poverty  to  appear  rich, — ^L^YAixa 


•  ■ 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  SAL-AMMONIAC. 

Even  in  the  present  abundance  of  animal  food,  the 
refuse  is  not  wasted  -,  and  all  that  is  thrown  aside,  as 
unpalatable  or  indigestible,  is  subsequently  collected, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  material,  very  exten- 
sively employed,  and  of  considerable  value  in  the 
arts,  known  familiarly  under  the  name  of  saUammo- 
mac.  Perhaps,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts,  there 
is  scarcely  any  process  more  interesting,  if  all  the 
attendant  circumstances  be  considered,  than  the  fa- 
brication of  this  substance ;  and  the  interest  princi- 
pally arises  from  this  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the 
process,  that,  among  the  numerous  products  which 
are  evolved  in  its  different  stages,  there  is  scarcely 
one  which  is  not  sufficiently  useful  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  its  being  thrown  away. 

Any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  walking  much  in 
the  streets  of  London,  will  frequently  see  some  half- 
clothed  wretched  individual,  stooping  down  and 
holding  open  an  apron,  into  which  he  throws,  from 
time  to  time,  pieces  of  broken  bone  and  other  offal, 
which  he  has  disengaged  from  the  interstices  of  the 
stones  that  form  the  carriage- pavement.  The  un- 
sightly load  thus  obtained  is  conveyed  to  the  sal- 
ammoniac  roanuiBctory5  and  when  a  sufficient  mass 
of  bones  has  been  accumulated,  from  this  and  other 
sources,  they  are  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  water, 
and  are  boiled^  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  them  from 
the  grease  with  which  they  are  enveloped  5  which 
grease,  subsequently  collected  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  on  which  it  floats,  is  employed  in  the  com- 
position of  soap. 

The  bones,  thus  cleaned,  are  thrown  into  large 
retorts^,  suirounded  by  burning  fuel,  and  submitted 
to  the  process  called  destructive  distillation,  whereby, 
in  consequence  of  the  application  of  a  sufficient 
degree  of  heat,  the  matter  of  the  bone  is  resolved 
into  its  constituent  elements,  from  which  new  com- 
pounds are  formed.  Of  these,  some  pass  off  in  the 
state  of  vapour  or  gas,  while  the  fixed  principles 
remain  in  the  retort. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  products  which  pass 
off,  are  carbonic  acid  gas,  commonly  known  by  the 
the  name  of  fixed  air;  and  various  combinations  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  forming  different  kinds  of  in- 
flammable air  5  together  with  water  holding  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (salt  of  hartshorn,)  in  solution,  and  a 
peculiar  oil.  Of  these  products,  the  fixed  air  and 
inflammable  air  are  disregarded,  and  suffered  to 
escape. 

The  oil  is  employed  to  feed  lamps,  placed  in  small 
chambers,  the  sides  of  which  become  incrusted  with 
the  smoke  arising  from  the  combustion ;  which  smoke, 
being  collected,  becomes  an  article  of  sale,  under  the 
name  of  'lamp-black ;  a  substance  of  considerable  im- 
portance as  the  basis  of  printing-ink,  &c. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  uninteresting  to  the  gene- 
ral reader,  to  describe  all  the  intermediate  steps  of 
the  process,  and  is  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
pose to  state,  that,  towards  the  conclusion  of  it, 
two  new  compounds  are  formed,  namely,  muriate  of 
ammonia  and  sulphate  of  soda ;  of  which,  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  is  separated  by  the  process  of  crystal- 
lization, and  is  sold  to  the  druggists  under  the  name 
of  Glauber's  Salt;  and  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  (sal- 
^ntmomac,)  the  great  object  of  the  whole  manufacture^ 
IS  finally  obtained,  in  a  separate  state,  by  the  process 
called  sublimation. 

The  form  of  the  bones  submitted  to  destructive 
distillation,  in  this  process,  is  not  altered  5  and  the 
^avolatilized  mass  remaining  in  the  retorts,  consists 
of  the  earthy  and  saline  matter  of  these  bones, 
Mackened  by  the  carbon  which  is  evolved  from  their 


animal  matter.  Exposure  to  an  open  fire  drives  off 
this  carbon,  and  leaves  the  bones  still  unaltered  in 
form,  but  nearly  blanched  j  and  these  bones,  subse- 
quently reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water,  to  give  them  the  requisite 
degree  of  consistence,  are  formed  into  vessels  which 
are  employed  in  the  process  of  refining  gold  and 
silver. 

It  was  stated  that,  during  the  destructive  distilla- 
lation  of  bone,  the  carbonic  acid  and  inflammable 
gases  are  suffered  to  escape  -,  but  of  these,  the  latter 
might  be  employed  in  supplying  light  to  gas-burners  j 
and  then,  out  of  the  numerous  products  of  the  compli- 
cated process  which  has  been  described,  the  carbonic 
acid  would  be  the  only  substance  not  employed  for 
some  useful  purpose. 

fKxDD'e  Bridgewater  Treatise.] 


A  NKW  Society,  called  "  The  French  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  was.  two  years  ago,  established.  By  its  second 
Report,  It  appears  that,  during  the  last  year,  it  distributed 
1527  Bibles,  and  5499  New  Testaments.  The  report  men- 
tions a  fact,  which,  if  it  shows  the  deplorable  biblical 
Ignorance  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  (in  France),  shows 

likewise  the  zeal  which  is  abroad  to  remove  it: viz.,  the 

governing  committee  of  the  Socieiy  has  come  to  the  resolu 
tion,  that  every  pastor  shall,  in  future,  present  at  the  altar 
a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  every  young  couple  who 
may  come  to  bo  married;  so  that  no  Protestant  family  may 
be  without  a  household  Bible,  endeared  to  them  by  the 
most  sacred  and  touching  event  of  their  lives,  and  being, 
as  it  were,  a  witness  for  good  or  for  eril,  either  for  or 
against  them,  throughout  their  after  career. — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

Bklievb  me,  I  speak  it  deliberately  and  with  full  conviction, 
I  have  enjoyed  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  none  of  which 
I  wish  to  esteem  lighUy :  irften  have  I  been  charmed  with 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  refreshed  with  her  bountiful 
gifts.  I  have  spent  many  an  hour  in  sweet  meditation,  and 
in  reading  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  wisest  men. 
I  have  often  been  delighted  with  the  conversation  of  in- 
genious, sensible,  and  exalted  characters:  my  eyes  have 
been  powerfully  attracted  by  the  finest  productions  of 
human  art,  and  my  ears  by  enchanting  melodies.  I  have 
found  pleasure  when  calling  into  activity  the  powers  of  my 
own  mind;  when  residing  in  my  own  native  land,  or  tra- 
velling through  foreign  parts;  when  surrounded  by  large 
and  splendid  companies— still  more,  when  moving  in  the 
small  endearing  ciroie  of  my  own  family:  yet,  to  speak  the 
truth  before  God,  who  is  my  Judge.  I  must  confess  I  know 
not  any  joy  that  is  so  dear  to  me;  that  so  fully  satisfies  the 
inmost  desires  of  my  mind;  that  so  enlivens,  refines,  and 
elevates  my  whole  nature,  as  that  which  I  derive  from 
religion,  from  faith  in  God;  as  one  who  not  only  is  the 
parent  of  men,  but  has  condescended,  as  a  brother,  to 
clothe  himself  with  our  nature.  Nothing  affords  me  greater 
delight  than  a  solid  hope  that  I  partake  of  his  favours,  and 
rely  on  his  never-failing  support  and  protection.  •  *  •  ♦  • 
He,  who  has  been  so  often  my  hope,  my  refuge,  my  con- 
fidence, when  I  stood  upon  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  where  I 
could  not  move  one  step  forward;  He,  who  in  answer  to 
my  prayer,  has  helped  me  when  every  prospect  of  help 
vanished;  that  God  who  has  safely  conducted  me.  not 
merely  through  flowery  paths,  but  likewise  across  precipices 
and  burning  sands; — ^may  this  God  be  thyC^oD^thy  refUge» 
thy  comfort^  as  he  haa  been  mine  I— Layatbr. 


Wk  indeed  may  not  be  called  upon  to  make  any  very  diflS- 
cult  sacrifices  on  account  of  our  religion,  or  to  undergo 
any  extremity  of  labour,  or  to  incur  any  signal  dangers  in. 
that  behalf.  Yet  the  faithful  Christian  will  always  find 
occasions  in  which  he  may  testify  his  fidelity  to  Christ,  by 
labouring  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  by  administering 
assistance  and  comfort  to  his  afilicted  brethren.  And  he. 
who  engages  in  these  vrorks  and  labours  of  love,  provided 
he  engage  in  them  with  Christian  prudence  as  well  as 
Christian  benevolence,  is  manifesting  thereby  a  laudable 
attachment  to  Christian  faith. — ^Bishop  Mant. 
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While  on  a  visit  to  the  Coorg  Rajah  we  etroned 
ioto  a  sort  of  park,  ia  which  he  had  a  great  number 
of  curious  animals,  and  among  theae  were  two  amall 
fleer  from  Ceylon,  the  most  beautiful  little  creatures 
1  had  ever  seen.  They  were  about  the  size  of  a  fox, 
of  a  de^p  reddish  brown,  the  body  covered  with 
bright  spots,  which  gave  them  quite  a  refined  beauty, 
as  if  they  were  creatures  fit  only  to  be  the  pets  of 
royalty.  This  species  of  deer  is  the  smallest  of  the 
cervine  tribe,  and  has  no  horns,  in  some  respects 
corresponding  with  the  CervvM  Guirteeiuis  of  Lin- 
nsuB.  They  abound  in  Ceylon,  where  they  are  taken 
in  traps,  and  disposed  of  on  the  coast  for  a  mere 
trifle.  It  is  the  most  exquisitely  formed  creature  that 
can  be  imagined,  its  siuall  taper  Ipgs  being  scarely 
larger  than  a  lady's  finger.  Its  fiesh  ia  esteemed  a 
particular  delicacy,  and  remarkably  wholesome. 

Theae  tiny  animals  are  caught  in  great  numbers,  in 
the  interior  of  Ceylon,  and  almost  daily  token  to 
Colurobu,  and  other  towns,  where  they  arc  sold  for 
About  two  sbillings.  On  the  peninsula,  they  are 
esteemed  a  rarity,  and  are  frequently  purchased  rather 
fi>r  the  exquisite  symmetry  t^  their  forms,  than  for 
the  delicacy  of  their  flesh,  which,  however,  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  deer.  The  Rajah  had 
aereral,  and  highly  valued  them,  having  a  great  fancy 
for  animals  of  all  kinds.  Those  we  saw  were  qaite 
tame,  allowing  us  to  approach  within  a  few  yards  of 
them,  without  appearing  in  the  slightest  d^;ree  dis- 
turbed by  our  proximity.  They  are  called  the  moose- 
deer  by  the  Cingalese,  though,  further  than  is  usual 
with  creatures  of  the  same  race,  they  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  that  animal,  of  which  they  may  be  mutually 
■aid  to  constitute  the  antipodes,  the  one  being  the 
lai:gest,  and  the  other  the  smallest,  of  the  deer  tribe. 
[Rev.  Hdbirt  Cauktf.r,  Id  tbe  OrioiinMnNual.] 


Always  look  at  those  whom  you  a 
those  whom  you  are  talking  of. 


!  talking  to,  never  at 


I  BWB  fluently  observed  tvo  antt  meeting  on  ttieir  pidi 
acroxt  a  gravel-walk,  ont  t^tng  fWtm,  and  the  other  lenirn- 
ing  to  the  nest.  They  wilt  slop,  toacheachodiKitiileanM, 
and  appear  to  hold  a  conversation;  and  I  oould  ilmgat 
fancy  taat  one  wa*  communicating  to  the  other  th«  beil 
place  for  forssing;  which  Dr.  Franklin  thought  they  hid 
the  power  of  doing,  from  the  following  circumstaoce: — 

Upon  discovering  a  number  of  ants,  regaling  themKlva 
with  some  treacle,  m  one  of  hit  cupboards,  he  put  them  to 


panions  sallied  forth,  traTers»d  the  ceiling,  and  reached  Iba 
lepository,  which  they  constantly  revisited  until  the  trMcl* 


Am  agreeable  writer  makes  the  following  contrail  belwcca 
the  digpoailions  of  dogs  and  cati.  Ho  •ay^  "I  donot  layc 
a  cat :  his  diapoiition  is  mean  and  suspicious.  Altienittbip 
of  years  ii  cancelled  in  a  moment  by  an  acddenlBl  tread  on 
his  tail  or  foot.  He  iostantly  spits,  raises  bis  haek,  twirii 
his  tail  of  maU^ty,  and  shuns  you,  turoing  round,  u  1m 
goes  off,  a  slanng  vindictive  face,  fiill  of  horrid  oittu  sd<1 
unfurgiveueSB ;  seeming  to  sav,  "Perditbn  catch  }oii!  I 
hale  jou  for  ever."  But  the  dt^  is  my  delight.  Tread  on 
Ai*  tail  or  tbot,  he  expresses  for  a  moment  the  Dneasinen 
of  his  feelings,  but  in  an  instant  mmv,  the  eompUipt  is 
ended.  He  runs  around  yon,  jumjit  up  aeainft  yeii,  items 
to  dedate  his  sorrow  for  complaimng,  as  ne  was  not  inttn 
tionally  hurt;  nay.  to  make  himself  the  aggressor,  he  licgs, 
by  whmtnga  and  lickings,  that  his  master  will  think  of  it 


Pouain  knowledge  gently.  Plato  observed  that  the  miads 
of  children  were  hko  bottles  with  very  narrow  mouths:  if 
you  attempted  to  flU  them  too  rapidly,  much  knowledpe 
was  watted,  and  little  received;  whereas,  with  a  smaU 
stream,  thev  were  easily  Blled.  Those  who  uroald  make 
young  children  prodigies,  act  as  wisely  as  if  they  would 
poar  a  pail  of  water  mlo  a  pint  measure. — fidNCatHW' 
Maganne. 

Uut  who  possess  all  the  advantages  in  lif^  are  m  •  tlsl* 
in  which  there  are  many  accidents  to  di«Hder  and  dlHM' 
pose  but  ftw  to  please  tQem. — Swin. 
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SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS. 

Fkom  time  immeniorial,  and  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  globe^  some  men  have  exhibited  a  strong  and  per- 
nicious appetite  for  substances  which  produce  an  ex- 
citement of  the  spirits.  This  state  being  the  effect  of  a 
foreign  or  adventitious  cause,  and  not  the  natural  result 
of  the  well-being  of  the  system,  is  only  transient,  and  is 
very  often  followed  by  the  opposite  state  of  depression 
or  dulness.  To  remove  this  unpleasant  secondary  state, 
or  to  heighten  the  fascinating  and  seductive  gratifi- 
cation of  the  first,  or  excited  state,  there  is  too  often 
temptattOQ  to  repeat  the  exciting  cause.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  to  which  this  is  carried,  the  spirits 
and  intelligence  become  more  or  less  disturbed.  The 
senses  are  perverted,  and  reason,  for  a  time,  ceases 
to  have  the  control  of  the  thoughts  and  actions. 
This  dangerous  state  is  called  intoxication.  To  give 
way  to  the  temptation  to  produce  it,  has  ever  been 
re^urded  as  one  of  the  most  loathsome  and  degrading 
vices — ^the  associate  and  promoter  of  almost  every 
other.  In  the  Old  Testament,  those  addicted  to' it  are 
sometimes  called  sons  of  Belial,  and  represented  as 
the  perpetrators  of  the  blackest  and  basest  crimes. 
Even  amongst  the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity,  the 
vice  of  intoxication  was  strongly  reprobated.  Wine, 
or  the  fermented  Juice  of  the  grape,  appears  to  have 
been  the  fifst,  as  well  as  the  most  general  means,  em- 
ployed in  producing  intoxication ;  hence  the  word 
viae  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  state  of  in* 
toxication. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  stronger  liquor  than  wine,  which, 
when  perfectly  made  from  ^e  unmixed  juice  of  the 
grape,  is  certainly  of  great  intoxicating  power. 

It  was  not  until  the  study  of  alchemy,  that  we 
became  acquainted  with  the  fluid  called  alcohol ;  for, 
ia  those  days,  there  were  no  chemists.  The  alche- 
mists devoted  their  studies  to  the  accomplishment  of 
two  objects  :— one,  to  make  gold,  or  convert  base 
metals  into  it ;  and  the  other,  to  discover  what  was 
called  the  elixir  of  life,  which  was  to  destroy  the  in- 
fluence of  age  and  of  death,  and  to  preserve  those 
who  should  take  it  in  perpetual  youth  and  vigour. 
The  desire  to  achieve  these  two  objects  led  to  the 
making  of  experiments ;  in  the  course  of  which,  it  is 
said,  that  Paracelsus,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
alchemists,  discovered  alcohol,  or  spirits  of  wine, 
and  observed  its  exciting  properties,  which  were  con- 
sidered as  an  actual  acquisition  of  permanent  strength 
and  vigour.  He  eagerly  used  it  himself,  and  led 
others  to  follow  his  pernicious  example.  After  having 
boasted  that  he  should  enjoy  extraordinary  length  of 
life,  a  premature  death  terminated  a  course  of  violence 
and  intoxication.  Alcohol  is  not  formed  by  distiUa- 
tion^  it  exists  in  simple  fermented  liquors,  from 
which  it  is  only  separated  by  the  still. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  distilled  spirits.  Brandy 
is,  or  should  be,  distilled  from  wine,  or  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape.  Whiskey  is  obtained  from  fer- 
itjcnted"  wort,  brewed  from  barley  or  other  grain, 
after  it  has  been  malted.  Hollands  and  gin  consist 
of  alcohol,  or  spirits  in  a  diluted  state,  flavoured 
with  the  berry  of  the  juniper,  which  possesses  certain 
medicinal  properties,  which  may  sometimes  render 
these  spirits  useful.  Yet  this  is  more  often  urged 
as  a  merely  frivolous  pretext,  than  as  a  valid  plea  for 
their  employment.  It  is  vulgarly  believed,  that  in- 
gredients of  an  injurious  tendency  are  substituted 
for  the  juniper-berry  in  the  manufacture  of  gin,  and 
the  impaired  health  produced  by  it  is  ascribed  to 
them,  rather  than  to  the  true  cause,  namely,  the 
essential  properties  of  the  spirit.  Rum  is  distilled 
from  the  residue  of  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  which 


is  suffered  to  ferment  after  the  separation  of  the  crys- 
tallizable  portion  of  sugar.  Arrack  is  obtained  from 
fermented  rice :  it  is  an  exceedingly  strong  and  ardent 
spirit,  which  is  manufactured  in  the  East,  where  it  is 
no  less  destructive  than  rum  is,  to  those  who  indulge 
in  it,  in  the  West  Indies  or  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Besides  these  spirits,  various  modifications  of  alco- 
hol are  found  in  the  liquor-shops,  under  the  names 
of  compounds  and  cordials.  However  they  may  be 
modified  as  to  taste,  by  the  sugar,  spices,  and  essen^ 
tial  oils  which  they  contain,  they  all  agree  in  possess- 
ing the  deadly  properties  of  the  spirit  which  forms 
their  ^  basis.  Some  of  these  compounds  contain 
another  poisonous  principle,  namely,  prussic  acid, 
derived  from  bitter  almonds,  and  other  kernels,  with 
which  they  are  flavoured.  Though  instances  have 
occurred  of  serious  consequences  having  been  pro- 
duced by  such  cordials,  the  quantity  of  prussic -acid 
employed  is  very  seldom  sufficiently  great  for  its  per- 
nicious tendency  to  deserve  comparison  with  that  of 
the  spirit. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  the  pernicious  pro- 
perties of  ardent  spirits  have  been  attempted  to.  be 
disguised  under  the  names  which  have  been  given  to 
them.  Thus  brandy,  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe, 
is  designated  by  a  name  signifying  "  water  of  life," 
probably  in  consequence  of  some  traditional  con- 
nexion with  the  alchemistic  notions  of  its  first  preparer^ 
Paracelsus.  Gin  is  called  "  cream  of  the  valley,*'  a 
name  which  would  answer  very  well,  if  the  words 
"  of  the  shadow  of  death**  were  added  to  it.  Whiskey 
is  dignified  with  the  name  of  '^  mountain  dew,*'  which 
is  often  brought,  in  violation  of  the  law,  from  barren 
mountains,  where  there  is  neither  dew  nor  verdure  3 
and  rum,  which  has  been  the  means  of  all  but  exter- 
minating the  noblest  of  the  uncivilized  races  of  man- 
kind, is  introduced  to  the  il^-fated  American  Indian, 
as  "  the  milk  of  his  father,  the  President.'* 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  these  liquors  individually, 
as  they  offer  only  a  choice  of  evils.  They  are,  never- 
theless, sometimes  useful  as  medicines  3  as,  when  life 
appears  sinking,  or  when  the  circulation  becomes  too 
languid  5  but,  because  in  some  cases  of  sickness  it 
may  be  expedient  to  administer  spirits,  it  is  very 
ezroneous  to  think  that  they  may  be  taken  with  im- 
punity in  a  state  of  health. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  immoderate  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  are  of  two  kinds : — first,  the  transient, 
produced  by  large  uid  overpowering  quantities  at  one 
time;  secondly,  the  more  permanent,  produced  by 
the  continued  and  habitual  use  of  spirits.  This  last 
is  the  more  decidedly  likely  to  prove  fatal.  The  first 
may  cause  sudden  death;  but  generally  soon  pass 
away,  and  leave  no  visible  ill  effect  3  whilst  the  second 
almost  inevitably  leads  to  death,  by  the  painful  path 
of  sickness. 

A  large  quantity  of  spirits,  taken  at  one  time,  pro- 
duces sickness  with  some  persons;  and  in  this  case 
the  evil  is  soonest  got  rid  off.  Some  persons  become 
noisy,  as  we  find  by  the  tumultuous  uproar  so  of^en 
heard  issuing  from  those  haunts  in  which  the  vice  of 
drunkenness  is  usually  practised:  others  become 
furious,  and  in  that  state  commit  the  most  odious 
crimes:  others  become  torpid,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
dead  drunk :  these,  if  they  escape  apoplexy,  probably 
lay  the  foundation  of  disease,  which  ends  only  with 
their  lives.  It  is  true,  that  some  are  so  constituted 
as  to  appear  to  be  able  to  take  large  quantities  of 
ardent  spirits,  without  producing  manifest  intoxica- 
tion, or  inconvenience  3  yet  even  these  must  ultimately 
suffer. 

The  fatal  influence  of  intemperance  in  drink,  it 
occasionally  seen  a  little  beyond  the  middle  period  of 
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life,  at  which  time,  persons  are  not  very  unfrcqncntly 
subject  to  what  is  called  climacteric  decline.  Some  are 
favoured  so  far  as  to  recover  from  this  attack ;  but,  to 
tlie  spirit- drinker,  it  almost  always  proves  fatal.  Pre- 
mature old  age  is  another  result  of  spirit- drinking ;  and 
this  habit  unRts  its  victims  to  bear  the  wounds,  frac- 
tures, and  accidents  of  various  kinds,  to  which  all  are 
liable.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  spirit- 
drinker  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  disease  of  all 
kinds,  and,  c(mscquently,  is  likely  to  fall  the  first 
victim  to  fevers,  or  other  epidemic  distempers. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  spirits  promote  the 
warmth  of  the  bodyj  on  which  account  they  are 
frequently  taken  by  persons  who  have  no  inclination 
to  intemperance,  when  they  are  peculiarly  exposed  to 
cold.  This  is  a  very  fallacious  practice.  A  transient 
glow  may,  indeed,  be  produced  by  the  quickened  cir- 
culation which  for  a  short  time  succeeds  the  swallow- 
ing of  the  dram ;  but  this  afterwards  becomes  pro- 
portionably  more  languid  3  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  surface,  and  more  especially  the  extremities, 
become  pale  and  cold,  whilst  the  internal  parts  are 
both  stimulated  by  the  spirit,  and  loaded  with  the 
blood  which  has  left  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
object  of  maintaining  and  equalizing  the  warmth  of 
the  body  is  completely  lost ;  whilst  the  internal  organs 
are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  inflammation. 

The  pi*micious  influence  of  ardent  spirits  is  no  less 
strikingly  exerted  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  feel- 
ings than  on  the  bodily  health.  It  has  hmg  been 
known,  that,  under  the  influence  of  intoxication, 
secrets  are  betrayed  5  yet,  although  the  impolitic  or 
ill-timed*  divulging  of  a  truth,  may  have  its  incon- 
veniences, this  is,  perhaps,  the  very  least  of  the  evils 
which  attend  this  perversion  of  intelligence.  The 
veracity  of  drunkenness  is  as  untrustworthy  as  im- 
politic; and  instances  are  by  no  means  rare,  of  per- 
sons, in  a  state  of  intoxication,  accusing  themselves, 
as  well  as  others,  of  crimes  of  which  they  are  alto- 
gether innocc;nt. 

Although  the  imagination  may  sometimes  seem  to 
be  stimulated  to  extraordinary  power  and  activity, 
under  the  temporary  excitement  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
imagination  as  well  as  judgment,  and  every  other 
faculty  of  the  mind,  in  time,  becomes  irreparably 
injured  or  destroyed  under  the  influence  of  strong 
liquors.  Many  individuals,  whose  cultivated  talents 
had  gained  them  well  deserved  reputation,  and  might 
have  insured  them  an  ample  income,  have  irretrievably 
ruined  their  abilities,  lost  their  acquirements,  and 
sunk  into  beggary,  the  blots,  instead  of  the  ornaments, 
of  society.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the 
injury  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  induced  by  frequent 
intoxication  or  habitual  tippling,  to  amount  to  actual 
insanity;  sometimes  in  the  form  of  mania,  or  raving 
madness;  sometimes  in  that  of  the  most  wretched 
and  desponding  melancholy,  in  which  self-destruction 
is  sought  for  with  persevering  obstinacy;  sometimes 
resembling  the  vacant  stupidity  of  a  bom  idiot. 

The  moral  feelings  are  not  less  impaired  than  the 
intellectual  faculties.  A  reckless  disregard  of  right 
and  wrong  is  progressively  induced,  by  which  a  path 
is  opened  to  the  commission  of  every  species  of  crime. 
Veracity  or  honesty  of  speech  is  violated  for  the 
purpose  of  either  concealing  the  intemperance  itself, 
or  the  faults  committed  under  its  influence.  Honesty, 
with  respect  to  the  property  of  others,  is  disregarded, 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  appetite  for  liquor, 
or  to  meet  the  expenses  which  the  extravagance  of 
drunken  folly  may  have  occasioned,  or  to  repair  the 
mischief  which  wanton  destruction  may  have  com- 
mitted, or  to  provide  for  pinching  wants,  which  become 
progressively  more  urgent,  as  the  loss  of  property 


and  employment  cut  off  the  honest  and  lawful  means 

of  satisfying  them. 

The  tem^ier,  which  may  have  originally  been  mild 
and  placid,  becomes  fretful,  irritable,  and  disturbed 
by  uncontrolable  passion.  Parents  have  been  knnwa 
to  cause  the  death  of  their  children;  children  have 
slain  their  parents;  and  the  nearest  friends  have 
been  sacrificed.  Even  when  the  impulses  of  passion 
do  not  urge  the  drunkard  to  acts  of  extreme  violeace, 
the  ties  of  rehitionship,  and  the  general  claims  of 
humanity  are  dissolved.  Parents  witness  with  seem- 
ing indifference,  the  distress  and  misery  in  which 
they  have  involved  their  offspring;  and,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  little  gin,  have  been  known  to  devote  them, 
in  helpless  infancy,  to  the  loathsome  slavery  of  a 
chimney-sweeper.  Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the 
details  of  murders,  incendiaries,  and  riots,  pcrpetrakd 
by  those  who  have  given  themselves  np  to  the  de- 
moralizing influence  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

It  is  needless  to  detail  the  catalogue  of  crimes  of 
which  drunkenness  has  been  the  parent  or  the  pro- 
moter. It  is  enough  to  allude  to  the  many  evils 
which  attend  the  various  forms  of  gambling;  and 
the  numerous  snares  by  which  hitherto  untaintt-d 
and  unsuspecting  youth  is  beguiled  into  irretrievable 
ruin,  under  the  spell  of  inebriating  liquor. 

You  will,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  think  that  an 
undue  stress  is  laid  upon  extreme  cases, — ^that  the 
most  is  made  of  the  evils  and  dangers  which  may 
proceed  from  giving  way  to  a  taste  for  strong  drink, 
and  that  you  see  many  indulge  in  it  who  have  not 
brought  themselves  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  blasted 
their  characters  in  the  way  described.  But,  in  en- 
deavouring to  point  to  the  limits  to  which  a  course 
of  intemperance  is  likely  to  lead,  let  it  be  asked 
whether  any  one  who  enters  into  such  a  course  can 
ensure  himself  against  the  dreadful  chance  of  reach- 
ing those  limits  ?  and  what  there  was  to  distiuguish 
the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  alluded  to,  when 
they  began  to  gratify  themselves  with  the  fascinating 
pleasures  of  intoxicating  liquors,  from  any  of  those 
whom  you  may  see  around  you,  and  fancy  to  be 
innocently  indulging  themselves  in  the  same  fatal 
pleasure  ? 

The  majority,  who  may  escape  the  worst  extremes, 
have,  nevertheless,  to  rue  many  evils  and  sufferings, 
which  cannot  fail  to  befal  them  in  their  deviatioa 
from  virtue  and  temperance.  Long  before  they 
become  notorious  as  decided  drunkards,  regular  and 
industrious  habits  are  broken  in  upon,  and  lost,  if 
they  had  ever  been  formed.  Earnings  are  diminished; 
whilst  the  money  expended  is  more  considerable,  as 
well  as  injuriously,  or  less  usefully  applied.  The 
publican  and  the  pawnbroker  swallow  up  the  w^zes 
of  the  workman ;  whilst  filthiness  and  idleness  iDtro- 
duced  into  his  family,  cannot  fail  to  draw  down  upon 
them  the  contempt  or  the  reproach  of  all  around 
them.  It  is  in  vain  that  their  relatives  or  friends 
take  compassion  on  their  miserable  fate.  Every 
effort  to  relieve  them  is  sure  to  be  abortive;  and 
everything  which  is  bestowed  upon  them,  seems  to 
share  in  the  curse  which  they  have  incurred.  The 
melancholy  picture  which  they  present  cannot  be  duly 
appreciated,  unless  it  be  contrasted  with  the  happy 
results  which  a  steady  course  of  industry,  and  prudent 
economy, — the  offspring  and  associates  of  temperance, 
cannot  fail  to  procure.  Ycmr  own  ;^observation  and 
reflection  will  enable  you  to  draw  the  contrast ;  and 
when  you  have  conscientiously  done  so,  you  will  not 
only  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  one  picture, 
and  the  deformity  of  the  other,  but  you  will  make 
the  discovery  that  a  large  portion  of  the  misery  and 
distress  at  present  dependent  oa  poverty,  and  tbe  in? 
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iufficiency  and  want  of  succees  of  nearly  all  the 
misaBiirea^  -  public  and  private,  employed  to  relieve 
than,  ara  in  a  great  dieg;ree  to  be  attributed^  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  intemperance. 

[Abridged  from  Hodoun  on  th$  Means  of  Preserving  Health.^ 

THE   PALACX   OF  DEATH. 
A  FABLE. 

I  SAW  a  Palace,  wide  and  fiiir^ 
And  multitades  afleembled  there: 
'  TwM  open  all  the  day,  bat  shone 
More  gaily  aa  the  ni^ht  came  on. 
A  maasiYe  Lamp,  of  curious  mould, 
Displayed  the  f^t  of  white  and  gold. 
Whereon,  with  face  of  dazzling  Ught, 
A  Clock  declared  the  time  of  night. 

The  doors  unfolding,  I  begin 
To  note  the  busy  scene  within. 
The  spacious  Presence-room  was  graced 
With  columns  in  Corinthian  taste 
Bright  rays,  from  many  lustres,  fall 
Full  on  tlie  veined  and  marbled  wall, 
Which  might  with  Scagliola  vie. 
Or  hard  and  polished  Poi-phyry, 
Whilst  thickly-corniced  ceilings  lent 
Their  aid  of  grace  and  ornament. 

Yet,  contrast  strange  to  gaudy  pride! 
Huge,  nncoiith  butts,  ranged  side  by  side, 
Inscribed  with  some  delusive  name, 
A  desolating  use  proclaim  I 
But,  stranger  still,  the  crowds  that  prcst, 
Each  like  a  free  and  welcome  guest, 
To  seize  the  cup,  and  diink  it  dry, 
Which  painted  menials  quickly  ply. 

How  shall  I  draw  the  motley  baud? 
The  sunken  cheek,  the  palsied  hand ; 
The  tattered  coat,  the  squalid  face; 
The  draggled  train,  the  skulking  pace:— 
"  How  ill,"  said  I,  **  such  sights  agree 
With  glare,  and  cost,  and  finery! 
And  yet,  for  all  the  grand  display. 
This  miserable  group  must  payi" 
And  more  than  pay;  for  he  who  reign*d 
In  this  proud  palace,  basely  drained 
Tlieir  hard-got  means;  then  oft  withdrew 
Their  reason  and  existence  too ! 

<«  And  who  is  he,  that  horrid  king. 
That  gloats  on  human  suffering ; 
Unfolds  his  wide,  attractive  door, 
And  seeks  his  victims  from  the  poor; 
Wears,  for  their  hurt,  a  winning  face; 
Then  flourishes  in  their  disgrace?" 

Sorrowing  I  spoke: — the  crowds  were  gone; 
When  in  a  deep  and  rattling  tone, 
'<  Lo !  it  is  I !  'tis  Death  !"  repUed 
A  grisly  Spectre  at  my  side: 
"  Intemperate  creatures  hither  come, 
And  leave  the  pure  delights  of  home 
Leave  faithful  wives  disquieted. 
And  children  pinch'd  for  want  of  bread. 
To  lay  tiieir  tribute  at  my  shrine, 
And  make  the  week*s  resources  mine; 
Till,  hke  the  sons  of  heathen  sires, 
Who  passed  to  Moloch  through  the  fires, 
Racked  with  an  inward,  craving  strife. 
They  yield  their  senses  and  their  life ! 
War,  earthquake,  famine,  fire,  the  sea, 
Are  several  paths  that  lead  to  me; 
But,  lord  of  yonder  poisonous  streamy 
I  reign  triumphantly  supreme: 
To  loss  of  soul  and  frame*s  decay. 
This  is  the  broad,  the  beaten  way !" 


He  who  ventures  into  the  river  where  the  crocodile  is  bask- 
in^»  becomes  himself  the  cause  of  his  own  destruction; 
and  the  serpent  cannot  be  said  to  have  occasioned  the 
death  of  the  man  who  has  extracted  the  poison  from  his 
tooth,  in  Older  to  try  its  effects. — From  the  Arabic. 

Atoid  luxury,  but  condemn  not  temperate  or  xnoderute 
and  Gheerfttlness.— ^BvGBiu 


ELECTRICITY— GALVANISM- 
MAGNETISM. 

The  powers  of  Electricity,  Galvanism,  and  Mag- 
netism, are  so  curiously  and  intimately  connected 
with  each  other,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  un- 
derstand one  without  some  knowledge  of  the  other 
two  5  and  the  more  we  inquire  into  the  subject,  the 
more  prohable  does  it  appear  that  the  three  are  but 
modifications  of  the  same  mysterious  agent. 

The  most  simple  means  of  exciting  the  electric 
power,  is  by  rubbing  smartly  a  stick  of  sealing-wax, 
or  a  rod  of  glass,  on  a  piece  of  silk  or  woollen  cloth. 
When  this  friction  has  been  continued  for  a  few 
seconds,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sealing-wax  or  glass 
has  acquired  the  power  of  alternately  attracting  and 
repelling  small  substances,  such  as  fragments  of  paper, 
gold-leaf,  and  other  light  objects;  and  if  the  experi- 
ment  is  attempted  on  a  larger  scale,  by  substituting  a 
large  cylinder  of  glass,  mounted  in  a  frame,  and  turned 
rapidly  round  by  means  of  a  handle,  while  a  pad  of 
silk  presses  tightly  on  its  surface,  a  larger  quantity 
of  the  electric  principle  is  ehcited;  and  this  prin- 
ciple, be  it  what  it  may,  can  be  collected  and  con- 
densed, so  as  to  exhibit  its  powers  in  a  much  more 
effective  manner.  In  this  case,  if  the  hand,  or  any 
metallic  substance,  is  brought  near  to  the  receptacle 
in  which  it  has  been  collected,  instead  of  showing 
its  presence  simply  by  attracting  small  substances,  as 
in  the  first  experiment,  it  will  appear  visible  to  the 
eye,  producing  a  brilliant  spark,  accompanied  by  n 
crackling  noise,  as  it  passes  from  the  receptacle  to 
the  hand  or  metal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  communi- 
cating a  very  palpable  shock.  To  understand  this 
better,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state,  that  all  substances 
have  been  divided  into  conductors  and  non-conductors 
of  electricity :  thus,  for  instance,  glass  and  sealing- 
wax  are  non-conductors,  and  metals,  conductors.  The 
usual  method  of  accumulating  the  electric  principle 
is  by  means  of  a  conductor,  formed  of  a  cylinder  of 
hollow  metal,  supported  by  a  glass  pillar :  the  <:on- 
ductor  is  then  said  to  be  insixlated;  for  the  glass 
being  a  non-conductor,  will  not  allow  the  electric 
power  to  escape.  At  one  end  of  the  conductor  is  a 
piece  of  metal  with  several  points,  like  a  fork :  this 
end  is  placed  next  to  the  electrical  machine,  and 
attracts  the  electric  principle  as  fast  as  it  is  generated. 

It  was  long  ago  shown  by  Dr.  Franklin,  that  light- 
ning is  identical  with  electricity,  and  that  the  flash 
produced  is  but  the  visible  passage  of  this  principle 
through  the  air,  and  identical,  although  on  a  grander 
scale,  with  the  spark  noticed  in  the  last  experiment,  in 
which  the  crackling  soimd  is  the  humble  representa- 
tive of  the  terrific  2iunder-clap. 

It  may  be  worth  while  noticing  here,  that  the  injury 
done  to  a  building,  or  other  object,  in  a  thunder- 
storm, is  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the  electric 
principle,  or  lightning,  and  not,  as  is  commonly  believed, 
by  a  supposed  soUd  substance  called  a  thunderbolt, 
which  exists  only  in  the  fancy  of  the  uninformed. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  another  form 
of   the    electric    principle    was 
observed^  which,  from  the  name 
of  the  inventor,  Galvani,  has 
been  called  Galvanism.     It  was 
discovered,    that    if    any    two 
mttals,  on  which  acids  would 
act  with    different   degrees    of 
violence, — such    as    silver   and 
zinc,  copper  and  zinc,  &c., — were 
placed  alternately,  with  a  piece 
of  woollen  cloth,  wetted  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
between  each,  and  a  copper  wire  (a),  aolde^ed  to  the 
upper  piece  of  copper^  was  taken  between  the  fin(;cr  and 
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thumb  of  the  left  hand,  the  other  hmnd,  or  any  part 
of  the  body,  being  brought  into  contact  with  the 
wire  B,  the  galvanic  power  which  has  been  excited, 
will  evince  itself  by  producing  what  is  calledjt  shock, 
attended  with  pain  and  a  peculiar  sensation. 

If  the  galvanic  appaiatos  is  made  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  the  ends  of  the  wires  are  brought  nearly  in  con- 
tact, a  continued  stream  of  sparks  is  produced,  so 
powerful  when  proceeding  from  a  very  large  appa- 
ratus, as  to  be  capable  of  melting  the  most  stubborn 
metals.  In  the  engraving,  the  alternate  letters,  z 
and  c,  point  out  the  zinc  and  copper  plates,  and  the 
dark  space  between  represents  the  wetted  wollen  cloth. 

The  properties  of  magnetiam  we  have  already 
described  in  the  Saturday  Mayatwe,  when  noticing 
the  Mariner's  Compass  *. 

Having  thus  laid  before  our  readers  a  short 
account  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  these 
three  great  agents,  namely.  Electricity,  Galvanism, 
and  Magnetism,  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  in 
what  manner  they  agree  with  each  other,  in  their 
effects  upon  matter;  and,  to  render  this  more  clear, 
describe  several  very  ingenious  and  beautifully  con- 
structed arrangenients  of  apparatus,  which  illustrate 
these  eCTccta  in  a  most  surprising  manner,  and  which 
we  have  copied,  with  permission,  from  the  machines 
themselves,  in  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  at  the  Lowther 
Arcade,  London. 

Electricity  has  been  considered  as  a  more  diffused, 
and  rather  a  less  concentrated,  state  of  the  threefold 
principle  wc  are  now  speaking  of,  than  either  Gal- 
vanism or  Magnetism ;  and,  consequently,  we  are  led 
to  expect  less  powerful  results  from  any  attempts  we 
may  make  to  bring  it,  as  it  wt^rc,  to  a  focus,  ao  as 
to  bear  upon  any  particular  point,  although,  as  we 
have  already  said,  when  it  appears  in  the  form  of 
lightning,  prepared  in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature, 
ite  effects  are  terrific.  There  is  a  great  resemblance 
between  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet  and  the  two 
kinds  of  electricity,  namely,  the  vitreous,  produced 
by  friction  on  glass,  and  tlie  retimotia,  from  seal- 
ing-wax, or  amber;  any  light  body,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  delicate  pith-ball,  nicely  suspended,  will, 
according  to  the  state  of  electricity  in  which  it  is,  be 
attracted  by  the  one  and  repelled  by  the  other.  Its 
resemblance  to  Magnetism  was  also  shown  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  passed  a  violent  shock  through  a  sew- 
ing-needle, by  which  the  needle  became  sufficiently 
impr^nated  with  the  magnetic  power  to  range  itself 
north  and  south,  when  allowed  to  traverse  by  being 
nicely  balanced  un  a  pivot.  An  electric  shock  will 
also  at  times  change  the  poles  of  a  needle;  and 
this  has  not  nnfrequently  taken  place  at  sea,  when, 
after  a  thunder-storm,  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
has  pointed  to  the  south,  thus  placing  the  safety  of 
the  vessel  in  jeopardy  until  by  observing  the  heavenly 
bodies  the  error  has  been  discovered. 

Although  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  Identity  of 
Electricity  and  Galvanism,  from  the  effects  produced 
by  both  being  of  the  same  description,  differing  only 
in  intensity ;  yet,  as  the  galvanic  power  appears  to 
be  excited  by  chemical  agency,  that  is,  by  the  action 
of  acids  on  metals,  and  the  electric  power  by  friction, 
or  by  induction  from  the  atmosphere,  there  is  much 
variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  points  in  which  they 
agree  or  differ. 

Wc  thus  find  that  the  electric  principle  identifies 
itself  with  Magnetism  and  Galvanism,  at  least  in  its 
effects.  Ilie  following  engraving  shows  the  mode  in 
which  a  most  powerful  magnetic  eCTect  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  a  very  moderate  galvanic  battery. 

TfaQ  apparatus  consists  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron  (a),  bent 
fSM»itwrf<y  ]r<i(Miw,VoLin.,p.llfi. 


into  the  form  of  a  hsree-shoc,  weighing  about  thirty* 
four  pounds.  Several  pieces  of  copper  wire,  cack 
measuring  ninety  feet  in  length,  are  wo>and  roond 
the  iron,  the  wire  being  covered  with  ailk,  to  prevcot 
one  piece  coming  In  contact  with  another.  The  ext»' 
mitiea  of  these  wires  are  soldered  to  two  thick  pieces 
of  copper  wire,  (b  and  c),  so  that  one  end  of  ack 
wire  is  at  B  and  the  other  end  at  c.  This  Bmo|e> 
ment  affords  the  means  of  transmitting  an  dectaie 
fgalvoMicJ  current  throngh  the  whole  aeries  of  mci 
at  the  same  time. 


The  battery  (x)  employed  to  excite  the  elcri*- 
magnet  is  very  small,  composed  of  a  double  cauia- 
trie  cylinder  of  copper,  and  a  moveable  cylinds  of 
zinc  between  the  two  copper  cylinders.  DUaled  ■a' 
being  poured  into  the  battery  to  excite  its  aetii% 
the  two  extremities  of  the  combined  copper  wires  iR 
connected  with  the  battery,  by  placing  one  endof  tke 
thick  wire  in  each  of  the  smtdl  cups  which  fonn  psrt 
of  the  apparatus.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  uft 
iron  becomes  a  very  powerful  temporary  magDCt, 
capable  of  sustaining  between  fonr  and  five  bandied 
pounds  weight;  but  immediately  the  connexion  ii 
broken,  the  magnetism  almost  entirely  ceases. 

There  are  several  other  machines  illnxtrating,  in  > 
most  beautiful  manner,  this  curious  subject,  which 
we  shall  figure  and  describe  in  a  future  numbs  fi 
the  Saturday  Magatine, 

Thb  following  account  i>f  a  particular  uoeess  for  the  |B^ 

Cat  obtaining  salt,  well  itluitntes  tne  ingenuity  of  lb* 
isn  mind  in  taking  advautage  of  natural  hints.  la 
Guiana  there  is  a  very  common  species  of  palm,  the  flowM 
of  uhich  are  enveloped  by  a  sheath,  capable  of  boldaig 
XDaaj  pints  of  water;  and  the  density  ana  eeneral  asloit 
of  llic  sheath  is  such,  that  the  water  ooulained  in  it  my 
be  heated  over  a  firo  without  destroying  its  substance;  tad 
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THB   BONO   or  THE    BELL. 


When  miith  and  iar  ar«  on  ihe  winir   •  .  .  I  riDir. 
'I'o  call  tbo  fotlii  la  church  in  Ume    ....  I  chime. 
When  Crom  )he  body  pacts  the  urn)    ....  I  loll ! 

rmiufatimi  afan  Old  Molto  on  a  Chnnh  Htll. 

Part  of  our  pleasure,  on  viewing  a  good  drawing  in 
outline,  is  derived  from  the  surprise  we  feci  at  so 

'  much  being  accomplished  with  such  small  means. 
'Wc  have  sometimes,  in  this  way,  a  history  coa- 
veyed  to  us  by  a  few  touches;  and,  if  the  touches 
be  simple  and  correct,  the  mind  is  amused  by  the 
act  of  filling  np  for  itself  the  colours,  or  shadows, 
which  ore  omitted.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have 
seen  u  mere  sketch  by  the  hand  of  a  master, — West, 
or  Lawrence,  for  instance, — will  i^ree  in  the  truth 
.  of  this  remark ;  the  story  being  as  well  told,  or  the 
expression  of  the  face  aa  well  given,  in  mere  outline, 
«s  by  a  high  finish  of  the  pencil. 

Moritz  Retzsch,  a  living  artist  of  Germany,  has 

^  fcr  many  yean  been  emnioyed  in  tit«  kind  of  etching 
Vol.  VIL 


of  which  the  above  engraving  may  be  considered  a 
specimen,  thongh  certainly,  (as  a  copy,  and  on  wood,) 
an  imperfect  specimen  of  the  original.  We  alluded 
to  this  eminent  engraver  two  years  ago,  in  our  paper 
on  Albert  Durer*,  and  compared  him,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  his  ancient  and  highly-gifted  cotmtryman. 
The  subjects  which  Retzsch  has  chosen  for  illustration 
are,  the  Faust  of  Goj<the,  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known; 
Fridol'm,  by  Schiller ;  the  Fight  of  the  Dragon,  being 
the  story  of  St.  Geoige,  founded  on  the  well-known 
tale  in  the  "  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom ;  Mac- 
beth and  Hamlet,  in  which,  though  fine  works,  he  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  failed  in  embodying  the  beings 
that  Shakspcare  drew ;  and,  lastly,  The  Song  of  the 
Bell,  an  original  and  elegant  poem  by  Schiller. 

This  style  of  art  is  by  no  means  new,  some  of  the 
earliest  being  in  outline.  Flaxman  also  adopted  it 
with  sncccHs,  though  his  dra-wingfl  were  too  atrictljT 
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classical,  and  too  much  like  scnlptore,  to  become  ge« 
nerally  popular.  In  1793,  when  he  was  in  Rome, 
were  published  his  outline  designs  for  Homer^s  liiad 
and  Odyssey,  for  the  Ttagedies  of  iEschylns,  and 
Dante's  Inferno. 

But  to  return  to  Schiller,  and  the  clever  artist  who 
has  made  known  The  Song  of  the  Bell  to  many  who 
would  othenjvisc  never  have  heard  of  such  a  poem. 
The  casting  of  a  bell  is,  in  Germany,  an  event  of 
solemnity  and  rejoicing.  The  agreeable  author  of 
An  Autumn  near  the  Rhine  tells  us  tliat,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  the  other 
mine- districts,  one  reads  formal  announcements  v\ 
the  ncwspaj)ers  from  bell-founders,  that,  at  a  given 
time  and  spot,  a  casting  is  to  take  place,  to  which  they 
mvite  all  their  friends.  An  entertainment  out  of 
doors  is  prepared,  and  attended  with  much  festivity. 
Schiller,  in  a  few  short  stanzas,  forming  a  sort  of 
Chorus,  describes,  like  one  who  well  knows  the  trade, 
the  whole  process  of  melting,  casting,  and  cooling 
of  the  bell ;  the  shar]),  clear  rhymes,  and  the  sound 
of  the  words,  forming  an  echo  to  the  sense.  In 
the  intervals  between  these  various  stages  in  the 
art  and  mystery  .of  bell-founding,  the  poet  breaks 
forth  into  the  most  beautiful  representations  of  the 
chief  events  with  which  the  sounds  of  the  bell  are 
connected,  "  in  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life.** 
'Jhese  views  appear  to  be  suggested  by  the  alter- 
nate feelings  of  pleasure  and  alarm  exeitcd  in  the 
minds  of  the  master  and  his  workmen,  during  the 
anxious  progress  of  their  task. 

There  are  forty-three  plates.  The  first,  entitled 
'  The  Vision,**  conveys,  though  somewhat  mystically,, 
a  general  view  of  the  whole ;  the  shadowy  figures  of 
Joy,  and  Discord,  Suffering,  and  Peace,  being  led  by 
the  Hours  round  the  Bell,  which  is  first  struck  by  the 
palm-branch  of  Peace !  The  next  plate  introduces 
us  to  the  interior  of  the  foundry,  where  the  master 
is  giving  directions,  and  the  men  are  employed  at  their 
various  works.  The  mould  for  the  bell  having  been 
completed,  the  furnace  prepared,  and  the  metal  re- 
duced to  a  molten  state,  the  master-founder  exclaims. 

Ha !  the  rising  bubbles  tell 

Metals  mingling,  melting  well  * 

Salt  of  ashes  lightly  throw — 

So  the  fused  ore  shall  flow. 

Quickly  from  the  scum  and  froth 

Cleanse  away  the  whitening  broth. 

That  from  metal  pure  and  choice. 

May  swell  the  full  sonorous  voice.      (Plate  5.) 

Plate  the  sixth,  a  family  procession,  on  its  way  to 
church,  opens  the  story  as  applied  to  life,  of  which 
"  the  first  step**  is  here  bringing  an  infant  to  be  bap- 
tized. The  Bell  is  seen  swinging  merrily  in  the  tower, 
as  the  following  lines  of  the  poem  will  indicate : 
Then  with  ioy*s  enlivening  strain, 

The  nestling  infant's  ear  it  charms ; 
On  his  first  view  of  life's  wide  plain, 

In  Love  s  enfolding  arms.  (Plate  6.) 

In  the  eighth  plate,  (the  one  we  have  selected,)  the 
mother  is  seen  tenderly  watching  beside  the  cradle  of 
her  child,  while  her  husband  pauses  in  his  employ- 
ment, to  contemplate  the  little  slumberer : 

In  Time's  dark  lap  for  him  await 
Alike  the  beams,  the  clouds  of  fate ; 
While  molher-love,  with  tender  fears. 
Watches  his  golden  morning  years. 

In  plate  the  ninth,  the  boy  is  seen  running  towards 
a  child,  his  playfellow,  who  is  on  her  knees,  tending 
a  little  garden,  and  holding  out  her  hand  for  the 
slip  of  a  rose-bush  he  brings  her.  On  this  very  spot, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  during  which  he  has  been 
absent,  abroad,  and  in  danger,  they  meet  again. 
There  is  the  same  garden,  and  door;  and  the  very 


latch,  and  the  mill- wheel,  all  looking  as  they  did ;  but 
the  small  shoot  he  gave  her  has  grown  literally  to 
be  "  a  rose-tree  full  in  bearing;**  and  still  more  strik- 
ing is  the  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  yoiuig  people : 

Elate  in  all  the  bloom  of  youth. 

Heaven's  ima^e  on  his  brow, — 
With  downcast  blush  and  looks  of  truth. 

The  maiden  greets  him  now. 

A  joyful  marriage  procession  takes  place,  "  whilst 

the  merry  bells  ring  round,'*  followed,  however,  by 

a  train  of  pensive  reflections  on  the  father  s  toils  aad 

wanderings  for  the  sake  of  his  family, — the  mother's 

anxieties  and  household  cares.     In  his  absence 

She  to  the  ^irls  imparts  her  skill. 
And  keeps  the  boys  from  doing  ill ; 

until  he  returns  from  a  successful  tour,  and  fmds 
himself  in  o  good  estate,  surrounded  by  a  happy  and 
thriving  family.  But  here,  we  find,  the  poet  has 
"  clumg'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  pride  !*' 

The  dangers  attending  the  fusion  of  the  metal 
suggest  a  grand  picture  of  the  horrors  and  devastatirius 
of  fire! — the  conflagration  of  the  mansion,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  lately-joyous  inmates,  while  the  luud 
and  quick  notes  of  the  Bell  give  the  dreadful  alarm. 
Their  lives  are,  by  God's  mercy,  spared  ;  but  scarcely 
has  the  father  of  the  family  had  time  to  rejoice,  oa 
seeing  the  circle  so  dear  to  him,  safe,  than  there  comes 
an  affecting  strain  of  another  sort, — the  funeral  Bell : 

Hark  from  the  tower 

With  heavy  dong. 
Hoarse  sounds  of  woe 

The  knell  prolong  I 

Sad  the  swelling  notes  betray 
A  wanderer  on  the  grave's  dark  way. 
It  is  the  wife,  the  loved,  the  dear  ! 

It  is  the  mother,  tender,  true ! 
From  wedded  arms  the  tyrant  drear. 
The  Prince  of  shades  has  torn  his  due 
Torn  from  the  fostering  care 
Of  those  she  blooming  bare. 
Ah !  that  circle's  tender  band 

Is  loosed  for  ever  and  for  aye. 
She  dwclleth  in  another  land 

Who  lately  bore  a  mother  s  sway. 

A  more  soothing  view  succeeds,  arising  from  a 
favourable  turn  in  the  process  of  founding: — rural 
evening  scenes;  waggons  returning  loaded  with 
sheaves  of  com, — the  cattle  lowing  as  they  "  wind 
slowly'*  towards  the  stall, — ^the  villagers  dancing  in 
the  twilight  — ^the  lights  glimmering  in  the  cottages, 
— the  creaking  town-gate  closing, — and  the  silence, 
stillness,  and  security  of  the  inhabitants,  reposing 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  justice,  and  protected  by  the 
majesty  of  the  law.  This  gives  a  hint  for  an  address 
on  Order,  and  the  blessings  of  peace ;  and  then,  by 
way  of  contrast,  on  the  miseries  of  rebelhon  and 
insurrection,  which  are  awfully  and  terribly  depicted. 

At  last  the  Bell  is  finished,  raised  and  suspended; 
and  its  first  note  t;  that  of  peace  ! 

May  that  delightful  word  find  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  peruse  this  paper !  May  they 
endeavour  in  each  change  of  many-coloured  life  to 
promote  the  ends  as  at  this  season  commended  to  us 
in  the  Angels*  hymn  j  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  toward  men." 


COUNT  STRUENSEE. 

John  Frederick  Strtjensee  was  bom  at  Ilalle, 
in  1737  J  his  father  was  an  eminent  divine,  the  pupil 
of  Buddseus,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Count  Zin- 
zendorf,  the  founder  of  the  Moravian  sect.  He 
carefully  superintended  the  education  of  his  son,  en- 
deavoured to  inculcate  on  his  mind  the  truths  of 
religion,  and  fondlv  hoped  for  his  concurrence  in  dis- 
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charging  the  duties  of  a  Christian  minister.  Attached^ 
however,  to  society,  easily  influenced  by  its  flattery, 
and  persuaded  by  his  immediate  associates,  Struensee 
became  the  disciple  of  Helvetius  and  Voltaire,  and  was 
early  distinguished  among  his  companions  as  a  man 
of  insinuating  address,  varied  abilities,  profligate 
manners,  and  abandoned  principles.  To  advance  his 
schemes  of  ambition^  he  sought  and  obtained  the 
friendship  of  the  Count  de  Rantsau  Aschberg,  and 
M.  de  Brandt,  of  whom  the  former  became  the  lead- 
ing instrument,  and  the  latter  the  companion,  of  his 
fall.  By  them  he  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  who  appointed  him,  in  1 768, 
physician  to  the  court ;  in  which  capacity  he  accom- 
panied the  king  in  his  visit  to  France  and  England, 
soon  exciting  In  his  favour  the  most  favourable  im- 
pressions of  his  abilities  and  zeal. 

In  May,  1770,  Struensee  was  charged  with  the  ino- 
culation of  the  Prince- Royal,  and  as  this  operation  was 
attended  with  anxiety,  he  soon  obtained,  by  his  subtie 
working  upon  the  feelings  of  the  parent,  a  similar  as- 
cendancy over  the  mind  of  the  queen.  His  rise  ex- 
ceeded his  expectations :  he  abandoned  his  profession, 
was  made  minister  of  Denmark,  and,  together  with  his 
friend  Brandt,  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  earl.  His 
brother  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  and 
the  court  was  crowded  by  his  immediate  connexions. 

That  petulant  arrogance  of  conduct,  which  is  so 
common  with  men  who  have  been  raised  by  accident 
above  their  common  sphere,  was  soon  evinced  by 
himself  and  his  companion.  They  showed  the  utmost 
contempt  for  the  laws,  the  customs,  language,  and 
manners  of  the  people  they  were  permitted  to  govern. 
Influenced  by  no  fixed  principles,  they  respected  none  j 
they  exhibited  themselves  as  professed  sceptics,  and 
ridiculed  all  religious  belief.  The  court  became  cor- 
rupt 5  foreign  manners  were  introduced;  the  plain 
system  of  national  society  was  abandoned;  ancient 
and  strict  laws  were  repealed, — measures  which  tended 
to  produce  on  all  minds  a  belief  that  every  rdstraint, 
of  a  moral  and  religious  nature,  was  withdrawn  to  sanc- 
tion the  conduct  of  Struensee.  But,  In  the  midst  of 
his  power,  in  the  fulness  of  its  indulgence,  when  his 
heart  was  drunken  with  the  tide  of  prosperity,  he  was 
awfully  reminded  of  the  constant  merciful  t)rovidence 
of  the  Deity  whose  name  he  had  dared  to  despise. 

The  king,  who  had  been  l^educed  by  illness  into  a 
state  of  the  most  helpless  mental  and  bodily  weakness, 
was  prevailed  tipon,  by  the  artifice  of  Struensee,  and 
the  influence  of  the  queen,  to  |)lace  the  whole  power 
uf  the  crown  at  liis  disposal.  Count  Bernstorff,  the 
beloved  minister,  was  dismissed;  the  influence  of  the 
Russian  and  English  Courts  sensibly  diminished, 
while  the  doctrines  of  France  met  with  willing  atten- 
tion and  kindly  patronage.  Opinions  of  this  descrip- 
tion soon  spread;  tumultuous  assemblies  ensued; 
petitions  were  presented;  and  the  city  became  a  scene 
of  riot  and  conftision.  A  conspiracy  of  the  nobles, 
headed  by  the  queen-dowager,  was  formed  against 
him ;  and  such  was  the  aversion  to  the  favourite,  that 
no  one  was  found  to  excite  his  suspicions,  or  warn 
him  of  his  danger. 

Count  Rant^au,  his  eariy  li*iett^.  Prince  Frederick, 
and  Colonel  Roller,  ^ho  commanded  the  guards  on 
duty  on  the  night  of  January  16,  1772,  after  a 
masked  ball,  entered  the  king  s  bed-chamber,  ordered 
his  valet  to  liwake  him,  and  induced  him  to  sign  a 
warrant  for  the  immediate  arrest  of  the  Queen  Ma- 
tilda, and  Counts  Struensee  and  Brandt.  The  queen 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Cronen- 
burgh ;  and  "  Struensee,**  says  afl  elegant  writer  of 
that  day,  "  who  had  seen  himself  the  idoj  of  a 
crowded  levee  the  day  before^  where  the  first  people 


of  the  kingdom  were  assembled,  and  measured  their 
importance  only  by  the  favour  that  he  showed,  was 
now  confined  in  a  dark  dungeon^  and  loaded  with  the 
execrations  of  mankind."  He  was  indicted  for  high- 
treason,  a  charge  against  which  he  could  proffer  no 
defence,  and  which  he  felt  as  the  sentence  of  death. 
From  this  hour  his  Inanner  became  changed :  he 
received  with  kindness,  and  subsequently  with  earnest 
pleasure,  the  visits  of  Dr.  Munter^  who  had  been 
charged  by  the  court  to  administer  to  him  the  con- 
solations of  Religion.  Into  the  nature  of  these  con- 
ferences it  is  impossible  to  enter;  they  were  daily  con- 
tinued while  he  was  yet  spared ;  and  this  able  exposition 
of  the  truth,  and  the  sublime  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
soon  influenced,  by  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  the 
mind  of  one  who  had  loved  the  principles  of  the 
Fatalist,  and,  for  some  time,  shut  out  from  his  soul 
the  hope  and  the  belief  of  a  resurrection.  He  daily 
renounced  his  atrocious  opinions;  the  coming  hour 
brought  with  it  the  conviction  of  his  past^ crimes ;  he 
indulged  in  no  visionary  excitement,  but  fortified  his 
mind  by  earnest  prayer,  by  constant  meditation,  and 
the  exercise  of  a  sincere  repentance.  He  endeavoured 
similarly  to  influence  the  views  of  Count  Brandt; 
he  avowed  his  conversion,  and  this  with  a  simplicity 
of  feeling  and  of  manner  which  forms  the  strongest 
evidence  of  its  truth.  "  Many  of  his  friends,"  says  Dr. 
Munter,  "  whom  I  told  of  his  present  turn  of  thought, 
and  of  his  conduct,  would  not  believe  it :  however,  / 
had  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity,** 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  April,  1772, 
that  he  was  led  out  to  die.  He  passed  with  humility 
through  the  crowd  of  spectators  which  surrounded  the 
scaffold.  He  was  pale^  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  spoke,  but  he  evinced  both  firmness  and  resigna- 
tion. He  hastened  towards  the  block  that  was  yet 
stained  by  the  blood  of  his  friend,  and  quietly  suffered 
the  severe  penalties  that  had  been  decreed. 

The  character  of  Struensee  has  been  variously 
described  *  by  some  he  is  considered  as  a  mere 
political  adventurer,  whose  rise  and  fall  were  equally 
the  Consequence  of  intrigue.  Here  he  is  not  thus 
to  be  considered;  but  as  a  remarkable  and  in- 
structive example  of  the  influence  of  Kehgion  on  the 
mind.  It  found  him  proud  and  sceptical,  indifferent 
to  the  commands  of  the  divine  law,  and  a  believer  in 
the  perfection  of  unassisted  human  reason.  He  was 
the  slave  of  his  own  passions,  and  the  patron  of  the 
passions  of  others.  He  considered  that  virtue  con- 
sisted in  nothing  else  but  in  Mictions  which  are  useful 
to  soc^ty,  and  of  the  principles  of  that  utility  he 
formet  himself  the  judge.  He  looked  upon  revealed 
Religion  as  unnecessary;  and  its  effects,  as  he  never 
had  perceived  them,  he  disregarded.  But  great  was 
the  change  effected  in  his  opinion.  His  conferences 
with  Dr.  Munter  should  be  diligently  read,  as  display- 
ing the  means  by  which  that  good  man  was  successful, 
under  the  Almighty,  in  recalling  his  mind  from  its 

East  delusions,  in  rendering  him  a  contrite  and  devout 
eliever,  restoring  him  to  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  teaching  him  to  await,  with  faith  and 
repentance,  the  merciful  dispensations  of  his  Creator. 
The  case  of  Count  Struensee,  then,  jnay  be  classed 
among  the  many  instances  of  the  power  of  Religion 
to  reclaim  the  infidel  from  the  false  reasonings  of 
philosophical  unbelief;  to  arrest  him  In  his  course 
of  self-indulgence ;  in  society,  to  "  show  him  how  to 
live,"  and,  in  solitude,  to  "  teach  him  how  to  die." 
We  may  learn  from  it  that  the  real  happiness  of  this 
life  consists  not  in  the  pleasures  of  sense,  nor  in  the 
pursuits  of  ambition;  but  is  only  to  be  attained  by  an 
affectionate  obedience  to  the  Divine  law,  and  the  cu]« 
tivation  of  inward  purity.  S.  H« 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 
Of  the  various  methods  which  have  been  resorted  to, 
of  late  years,  to  promote  the  cause  of  education^  as 
among  the  lower^  so  also  among  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  of  society,  perhaps  there  is  none  which 
appears  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  more  general  suc- 
cess, attended  with  less  risk  of  failure,  than  a  renewed 
and  increased  attention  to  the  established  Grammar 
Schools,  of  ancient  foundation,  to  be  found,  in  a 
higher  or  lower  state  of  prosperity,  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  these  is,  in- 
deed, so  considerable,  that,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, they  would  seem  adequate  to  the  entire  wants 
of  the  community,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Established  Church,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  some 
other  very  large  towns.  The  endowment  of  these 
schools,  is,  in  many  cases,  little  more  than  nominal  3 
in  others,  it  affords  a  competent  remuneration  for  one 
or  more  masters,  while,  in  some  rare  instances,  it 
suflices"for  the  support  of  a  great  and  splendid  esta- 
blishment, lliis  difference  has  existed,  no  doubt,  in 
some  measure,  from  the  first.  The  munificent  foun- 
dation of  a  prince,  a  prelate,  or  a  noble,  (with  whom 
the  wealthy  merchant  may  not  unfitly  be  associated,) 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  placed,  originally,  on  a 
far  different  footing  from  those  which  owe  their 
origin  to  a  bounty,  equally  honourable  in  its  character, 
but  less  supported  by  opulence  and  power.  This 
disparity,  however,  has  been  prodigiously  increased 
by  the  operation  of  other  causes,  affecting  the  value 
of  property  generally,  more  particularly  by  the  great 
alteration  in  the  value  of  money,  as  compared  with 
that  of  land.  In  fact,  where  the  ancient  grant  is  an 
annual  payment  of  a  given  sum  of  money,  it  no 
longer  fulfils,  in  the  remotest  degree,  the  intention  of 
the  founder :  on  the  other  hand,  where  lands  have 
been  assigned,  they  now^  in  most  cases,  produce  an 
income  exceeding  almost  in  an  equal  ratio  the  en- 
dowment originally  contemplated.  These  considera- 
tions will  have  considerable  weight  in  determining 
the  present  constitution  of  each  particular  school. 
A  gratuitous  education  cannot  now  be  afforded  where 
the  provision  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  exists  only 
in  name.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  funds  are  so 
prodigiously  increased,  as  they  are  known  to  be  in 
some  instances,  they  will  be  disposed  of  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  intention  of  the  donor,  by  the  foun- 
dation of  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  the  erection 
of  splendid  and  suitable  buildings,  the  establishment 
of  school  libraries,  &c. ;  in  a  word,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  those  seminaries  of  public  education  which 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  maintenance  of 
sound  learning  in  this  kingdom,  and  to  the  formation 
of  the  national  mind,  as  it  is  shown  in  the  aristocracy 
at  large, — in  the  senate, — and  in  the  higher  walks  of 
literary  and  professional  life. 

The  endowment,  however,  in  most  cases,  may  be 
considered  as  the  least  of  the  advantages  possessed 
by  an  anciently  founded  Grammar  School.  It  is,  or 
may  be,  conducted  on  established  principles^  arising 
out  of  its  acknowledged  constitution,  and  not  framed 
to  meet  the  opinions,  or  second  the  views,  of  any 
particular  persons  or  parties.  Hence,  in  ordinary 
cases,  it  is  looked  on  without  jealousy,  and  conducted 
without  interruption.  Whatever  control  is  necessary 
or  desirable,  may  and  ought  to  be  exercised  by  the 
patrons  and  trustees,  especially  in  the  choice  of  a 
master;  who  ought  to  be  selected  with  the  more  care, 
impartiality,  and  discretion,  as  no  subsequent  inter- 
vention, on  their  parts,  short  of  absolute  removal, 
can  remedy  an  error  committed  in  this  most  import- 
ant point:  but  as  the  school  is  neither  their  property^ 


nor  of  their  own  creation,  they  are  little  likely  to  be 
tempted  either  to  sacrifice  it  to  their  interests,  or  to 
disturb  it  by  any  undue  interference. 

The  Foundation  Grammar  School  has,  besides,  a 
past  history,  affording  in  many  cases  exciting  and. 
endearing  recollections.  Honoured  names  are  re- 
corded in  its  archives, — ^masters  or  scholars,  who,  ia 
former  times,  have  given  it  reputation,  and  who  arc 
still  remembered  as  objects  of  imitation,  and  of  honest 
pride.  If,  in  decay,  it  may  have  yet  some  period  of 
past  prosperity  to  look  back  upon,  to  show  what  it 
once  has  been,  and  what  it  may  again  become. 

Moreover,  it  possesses  local  advantages  not  soon 
or  easily  to  be  created  in  favour  of  any  new  establish- 
ment. Where  the  parent  has  been  educated,  there 
he  naturally  desires  to  send  his  child.  The  very 
locality  of  the  school  touches  a  chord  of  memory  in 
the  minds  of  many,  perhaps  influential  persons,  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  situated ; 
persons  who  cannot  but  take  pleasure  in  its  perma- 
nence, and  who  may  probably  be  induced  to  study 
its  improvement,  lliis  is  a  consideration  of  no  small 
moment;  for  it  is  from  local  patronage, — from  tlie 
fostering  care  and  exertions  of  individnals  personally 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  each  particular  school, 
that  the  greatest  general  improvement  is  to  be  antici- 
pated, rather  than  from  legislative  enactments,  which, 
however  skilfully  framed,  can  never  be  made  to  meet 
the  varying  exigencies  of  each  particular  case. 

Lastly,  the  Foundatfon  School  has  a  substantive 
existence,  independent  of  thoee  favourable  conjunc- 
tures which  fashion,  caprice,  and  other  causes  of 
transient  operation,  contribate  to  prodnce,  and  which 
are  usually  too  short-lived  to  ensure  a  continuance  of 
a  prosperity  which  rests  on  so  uncertain  a  basis. 
Schools,  not  protected  by  a  foundation,  are,  indeed, 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  mutability  of  fortune ;  being 
more  easily  raised  to  eminence,  with  no  merit  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  than  kept  in  repute,  by  the  most 
shining  abilities,  and  the  most  unwearied  exertion: 
but  the  Foundation  School  outlives  the  periods  of 
declension  to  which  it  may  be  subject,  and  gathers 
strength  again,  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  favour- 
able change. 

These,  and  many  other  circumstances  connected 
with  an  anciently  founded  Grammar  School,  consti- 
tute that  genius  loci  which  exercises  so  peculiar  and 
so  beneficial  an  influence  in  certain  seats  of  learning ; 
an  influence  more  easily  appreciated  by  its  effects, 
than  referred  to  its  causes,  and  which  is  far  more 
easily  preserved  where  it  is  actually  found,  than 
created  where  it  does  not  exist. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  let  our  ancient  Grammar 
Schools,  however  humble  may  be  their  foundatioD, 
be  regarded  with  feelings  of  affectionate  reverence,  as 
monuments  of  a  well-directed  beneficence,  which  can 
never  cease  to  deserve  imitation,  and  to  claim  respect. 
True  it  is,  that  in  too  many  instances  they  have 
ceased,  for  a  while,  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended, — ^that  the  ancient  school-rooms 
have  fallen  to  decay, — and  the  masterships,  where  the 
funds  are  considerable,  reduced  to  sinecures.  But 
such  abuses  are  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  these 
institutions.  They  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
the  lapse  of  years,  but  are  to  be  attributed  to  change 
of  circumstances,  not  met  by  a  corresponding  change 
of  management;  which,  again,  must  be  imputed  to 
the  long-continued  apathy  of  the  public  mind  on 
these,  and  other  subjects  of  equal  or  greater  interest 
The  same  apathy  which  suffered  the  population 
throughout  the  country  to  outgrow  the  accommo- 
dation afforded  by  the  churches,  to  an  extent  which 
it  is  fearful  to  contemplate^— contenting  itself  with 
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barely  keeping  in'repair,  and  this  in  the  most  tasteless 
and  niggardly  manner,  the  heautiful  atmctnres  left 
to  us  by  the  beneficent  piety  of  onr  ancestors.  A 
diOerent  spirit  is  now  awake,  from  which  the  happiest 
results  are  to  be  anticipated.  The  manner  in  which 
Kveral  of  the  most  important  Corporation  Schools 
have  been  disposed  of  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  state  in  which  they  are  at  present  found,  evinces 
that  nothing  more  is  reqaisite  than  to  set  the  old 
machinery  at  work,  with  such  accommodation  to 
exiating  cin^nmstances  as  the  change  of  times  may 
have  rendered  indispensable. 

Of  Helleston  School,  in  Cornwall,  a  view  of  which 
is  given  in  the  above  engraving,  the  foundation  and 
early  history  are  entirely  nnknown.  It  appears, 
however,  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  to  have 
enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  at  a  very  early 
period.  From  a  memorandnm  in  the  register  of  the 
parish  of  Landewednack,  situate  twelve  miles  from 
Helleston,  we  learn  that  the  school  was  rebuilt  in  the 
year  1610;  and  as  it  is  endowed  with  the  snm  of 
twenty  marks,  a  denomination  of  money  which  had 
even  at  that  time  fallen  into  disnse,  its  foundation 
may,  with  probability,  be  referred  at  least  to  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  centnry.  Its  central  position, 
u  respects  the  western  part  of  Cornwall,  in  a  clean, 
qoiet,  aad  highly-respectable  town,  with  some  other 


local  advantages,  will  probably  always  render  it 
popular  (when  under  able  superintendence)  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood;  while  the  remarkable  salu- 
brity of  the  climate  may  occasionally  draw  pupils 
from  a  distance.  A  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  derived  any  part  of  their  education  from  this 
school,  takes  place,  annually,  on  the  first  Wednesday 
after  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew,  and  is  very  largely 
attended.  On  this  occasion,  the  pnpils  undergo  a 
public  examination,  and  variuns  prizes  are  awarded. 

The  edifice  of  1610  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently 
humble,  and  it  was  succeeded,  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  by  another  of  not  much  higher  pre- 
tension. It  has  now  been  rehnilt  in  a  very  superior 
style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Nightwick, 
architect,  of  Plymonth.  The  entrance  from  the  town 
is  a  somewhat  enriched  specimen  of  Tudor  Gothic. 
The  north  front,  facing  the  play-ground,  in  which  are 
the  windows  of  the  dormitories,  dining-room,  and 
library,  as  well  as  of  the  school-room,  are  of  a 
plainer  character.  C. 

How  delightful  is  the  coroniunication  fumishoil  to  these 
voluraes  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Coleridge,  the  Poet's  nephew, 
who  places  the  old  mat]  before  us,  as  stoppln);  short  onn 
Sunday  mornine,  as  he  entered  Iho  church->-ard  on  Rioli- 
mond-hill,  and  exclaiming,  "  I  feet  ai  if  God  had  given 
man  flfty-two  BpHogs  in  every  year!"— -Quort^r/y  Review 
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ON  LIGHT, 

AND  ITS  INFLUENCES  ON  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE 

NATURE 

The  metaphorical  expressions  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
with  respect  to  light,  sutliciently  evince  the  value  in 
which  that  inestimable  gift  is  held.  In  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  indeed,  not  only  are  temporal  blessings 
compared  to  light,  and  temporal  evils  to  darkness, 
but  holy  deeds  are  frequently  described  under  the 
character  of  the  former,  and  unholy  deeds  under  the 
character  of  the  latter  j  and  with  respect  either  to 
classical  or  oriental  hterature,  a  thousand  instances 
might  easily  be  adduced,  illustrative  of  the  same  me- 
taphorical use  of  the  terms  in  question. 

When,  after  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night,  the 
mariner  first  perceives  the  dawn  of  returning  day, 
although  that  dawn  discover  to  his  view  the  evil  plight 
to  which  the  storm  has  reduc^  his  vessel,  why  does 
he  still  hail  day's  harbinger  as  his  greatest  relief,  but 
because  without  the  aid  of  light  he  could  not  possibly 
extricate  himself  from  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  ? 
Or,  when  the  child,  awakened  from  its  sleep,  finds 
itself  alone  in  darkness,  why  is  it  overwhelmed  with 
t<;rror,  and  why  does  it  call  out  for  protection,  but 
from  the  influence  of  those  undefined  fears  which 
naturally  occur  to  the  mind  under  the  privation  of 
light  ? 

There  is  something  so  congenial  to  our  nature 
in  light,  something  so  repulsive  in  darkness,  that, 
probal)ly,  on  tliis  ground  alone,  the  very  aspect  of 
inanimate  things  is  instinctively  either  grateful  or  the 
reverse,  in  consequence  of  our  being  reminded  by 
that  aspect  of  the  one  or  of  the  other :  so  that,  on 
this  principle,  perhaps,  particular  colours,  through- 
out every  province  of  nature,  are  more  or  less  accept- 
able in  proportion  as  they  approach  nearest,  or  recede 
farthest,  from  the  character  of  light,  whether  reflected 
immediately  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  from  the 
azure  of  the  sky,  or  from  the  thousand  brilliant  hues 
with  which  the  setting  or  the  rising  sun  illuminates 
its  attendant  clouds. 

The  abundant  supply  of  light,  from  its  natural 
source  the  sun,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  produ- 
cible by  artificial  means,  during  the  absence  of  that 
luminary,  render  us  habitually  less  sensible  of  its 
real  value  than,  undoubtedly,  we  should  be,  were  we 
to  experience  a  long-continued  privation  of  it.  And 
as  to  the  regularly  periodical  privation  of  it.  which 
we  experience  in  consequence  of  the  alternation  of 
night  with  day,  this  is  so  far  from  being  an  evil,  that 
it  is  obviously  beneficial ;  inasmuch  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  very  absence,  sleep  is  both  directly 
and  indirectly  conciliated,  without  which  gift  of 
heaven,  all  our  faculties  would  soon  be  exhausted, 
and  all  our  happiness  consequently  extinguished. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  sleep  on  our  whole  frame 
is  too  obvious  in  its  effects  to  require  any  formal 
demonstration  ;  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  consider 
its  relation  to  the  absence  of  light.  It  appears  then, 
that,  by  a  fundamental  law  of  our  nature,  a  sense 
of  uneasiness  invariably  follows  a  long-continued 
exercise  of  our  powers,  either  corporeal  or  mental  j 
and,  unless  this  sense  of  uneasiness  have  been  pro- 
(lurtMl  by  too  inordinate  exercise,  it  is  soon  relieved 
by  that  state  of  the  system  which  we  call  sleep ;  during 
the  continuance  of  which,  provided  it  be  sound,  and 
of  a  perfectly  healthy  character,  all  the  voluntary 
muscles  of  the  body  become  relaxed,  and  the  nervous 
system  remains  comparatively  inactive ;  the  whole 
body  acquiring,  by  this  temporary  cessation  of  its 
energies,  a  renovated  accumulation  of  those  powers 
whi«h  are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  active  aud 
iatellegtual  life. 


By  the  periodical  succession  of  night  to  day,  we 
are  naturally  disposed  to  yield  to  the  scnsatiuii  of 
approaching  sleep.  For,  with  the  absence  uf  light 
ceas*^  all  the  usual  stimuli  of  that  senae,  which  isi 
accommodated  to  the  impulse  of  this  agent,  aud 
which  calls  our  faculties  into  action  more  frequeally 
than  any  other. 

Although  it  would  be  diflicult  to  prove  ilirectly, 
that  there  is  any  necessary  connexion  between  dark- 
ness and  sleep,  yet  this  connexion  is  rcndercil,  at 
least,  highly  probable,  by  the  effect  usually  produced 
on  the  approach  of  darkness  upon  animals  in  genend, 
but  more  remarkably  on  birds  j  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  whose  habits  are  nocturnal,  all  birds 
betake  themselves  to  sleep  as  soon  as  night  ap- 
proaches ;  and  if  darkness  should  anticipate  night  by 
many  hours,  .as  happens  when  any  considerable 
eclipse  of  the  sun  tdces  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  we  still  find  that  the  birds  oi  the  field,  as  well 
as  our  domesticated  fowls,  give  the  same  indication:! 
of  composing  themselres  to  sleep  as  at  the  regular 
period  of  sunset. 

The  privation  of  light  is  rarely,  if  ever,  total ;  for 
though  the  empire  of  time  is  divided  iu  nearly  equal 
proportion  between  day  and  night,  there  are  compa- 
ratively few  nights  in  which  there  is  not  diffused 
through  the  air  a  sufficient  quantity  of  light  for  many 
of  the  purposes  of  life.  Nor,  with  respect  to  tho^^e 
|>ersons  who  cither  were  bom  blind,  or  became  bliud 
in  early  infancy,  is  the  absence  of  light  felt  with  any 
degree  of  severity;  for,  in  such  instances,  although 
the  individual  may  be  made  to  understand  that  he 
wants  some  faculty  which  those  around  him  possess, 
there  cannot  be,  however,  any  consciousness  of  pri- 
vation where  there  iiever  had  been  actually  any  enjoy- 
ment ;  or  where  there  was  no  recollection  of  it,  if  it 
had  for  a  time  existed.  And  even  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  deprived  of  i^ight  long  sub- 
sequently to  birth,  although  the  recollection  of  the 
former  enjoyment  nmst  more  or  less  im bitter  their 
present  state,  yet  so  long  as  the  offices  of  surroimd- 
ing  friends  are  the  means  of  administering  U)  their 
comfort,  more  especially  if  those  offices  are  fulfilled 
with  kindness,  the  mind  soon  becomes  reconciled  to 
the  privation  J  for  it  is  a  fact  repeatedly  observed, 
that  bhnd  persons,  under  such  circumstances,  are 
usually  cheerful.  Nor  ought  we  to  foi^t  the  com- 
pensation which  nature  affords  to  those  who  are 
deprived  of  sight^  in  the  consequently  quickened 
activity  of  some  of  the  other  senses. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  all 
the  faculties  and  recollections  of  man  remaining  un- 
altered, and  the  general  processes  of  nature  continuing, 
if  possible,  the  same  as  they  are  now,  the  existence 
of  light  were  withdrawn  from  the  earth, — what  would 
then  be  the  condition  of  mankind?  How  could 
those  occupations  of  hfe  be  pursued  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  supply  of  our  simplest  wants  ?  Who, 
in  that  case,  should  yoke  the  ox  to  the  plough,  or 
sow  the  seed,  or  reap  the  harvest  ?  But,  iudced,  under 
such  a  supposition,  there  would  soon  be  neither  seed 
for  the  ground,  nor  gram  for  fo6d :  for,  if  deprived 
of  light,  the  character  of  vegetation  is  completely 
altered,  and  its  results,  as  far  as  general  utihty  is 
concerned,  destroyed.  Or  suppose,  further,  that  these 
necessary  supphes  of  life  were  no  longer  required,  on 
account  of  some  consequent  alteration  in  our  physical 
constitution,  or  that  they  were  procured  for  us  by 
any  unknown  means;  yet,  in  all  the  higher  enjoy- 
ments of  our  nature,  how  cheerless,  how  utteriy 
miserable  would  be  our  situation  I  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, wisdom  would  not  only  he 

At  o&Q  cntraaoe  quito  shni  oat| 
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but  no  other  entrance  could  then  be  found  for  it;  for 
of  the  other  senses,  the  only  remaining  inl^s  of 
knowledge  with  reference  to  an  external  world,  there 
is  not  one,  which,  if  unaided  by  sight,  could  be  of 
any  practical  value.  With  respect,  indeed,  to  our 
inward  feelings,  though  we  should,  on  the  one  hand, 
be  spared  by  the  privation  of  light,  the  worse  than 
corporeal  pain'  of  the  averted  eye  of  those  who  ought 
to  meet  us  with  gratitude  and  affection,  we  should, 
on  the  other  hand,  lose  the  beams  of  filial  or  parental 
love,  of  which  even  a  noroentary  smile  outweighs  an 
age  of  pain. 

In  the  vegetable  world,  upon  the  products  of  which 
animal  existence  ultimately  depend,  light  is  the 
prime  mover  of  every  change  that  takes  place,  fipom 
the  moment  the  germ  emerges  from  the  soil.  Ex- 
clude the  agency  of  light,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
most  experienced  botanist  might  possibly  be  at  a  loss 
to  know  the  plant  with  which  he  is  otherwise  most 
familiar;  so  completely  obliterated  are  all  its  natural 
characters,  whether  of  colour,  form,  taste,  or  odour. 
Thus  the  faded  colour  of  the  interior  leaves  of  the 
lettuce  and  other  culinary  vegetables,  is  the  result  of 
such  a  degree  of  compression  of  the  body  of  the 
plant  as  excludes  the  admission  of  light  beyond  the 
exterior  leaves.  Again,  if  a  branch  of  ivy,  or  of 
any  spreading  plant,  happen  to  penetrate,  during 
the  progress  of  its  vegetation,  into  a  dark  cellar,  or 
any  similar  subterraneous  situation,  it  is  observable 
that,  with  the  total  loss  of  colour,  its  growth  advances 
with  great  rapidity,  but  the  proportions  alter  to 
piich  a  degree  as  often  to  mask  its  original  form. 
Lastly,  which  in  a  practical  point  of  view  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  if  a  plant  which  has  grown 
without  the  influence  of  light  be  chemically  examined, 
its  juices,  it  might  almost  be  said,  its  v?hole  substance, 
would  be  found  to  consist  of  little  else  than  mere 
water  j  and  whatever  odour  it  may  have,  is  character- 
istic, not  of  its  original  nature,  but  of  its  unnatural 
mode  of  growth ;  becoming,  in  short,  very  like  that 
of  a  common  fungus.  The  total  result  is,  that  all 
the  native  beauties  and  uses  of  a  vegetable  growing 
under  these  circumstances,  are  lost.  The  eye  is 
neither  delighted  by  any  variety  or  brightness  of 
colour  3  nor  is  the  sense  of  smell  gratified  by  any 
fragrance :  the  degeneracy  of  its  fibre  into  a  mere 
pulp,  renders  it  unfit  for  any  mechanical  purpose; 
and  the  resinous,  and  other  principles,  on  which  its 
nutritive  and  medicinal  virtues  depend,  cease  to  be 
developed.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  bleach- 
ing of  plants  is  useful  in  correcting  the  acrid  taste 
which  belongs  to  them  in  their  natural  state,  as  in 
the  case  of  endive  and  celery. 

The  observation  of  those  modifications  which  light 
undergoes  when  reflected  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies, 
has  given  rise  to  one  of  those  impressive  arts  which 
are  capable  of  contributing  no  less  to  the  refinement 
of  society  at  large,  than  to  the  gratification  of  the 
individuals  who  cultivate  or  admire  them.  For  who 
can  look  on  the  productions  of  such  masters  as 
Guido,  Raphael,  or  Michael  Angelo,  without  imbi- 
bing a  portion  of  the  spirit  which  animated  them 
in  the  execution  of  their  inimitable  works  ?  or,  in  the 
retirement  of  domestic  life,  who  can  successfully 
describe  those  emotions  which  are  excited  by  the 
portrait  of  a  beloved  object,  a  child  or  parent,  now  no 
njore  j  or  by  the  representation  of  that  home  and  its 
surrounding  scenery,  in  which  the  careless  and  happy 
hours  of  childhood  were  passed  ? 

The  intrinsic  source  of  the  pleasure  which  we  ex- 
perience from  the  contemplation  of  a  painting,  is 
probably  to  be  sought  for  in  that  principle  of  our 
nature,  of  more  extensive  influence,  perhaps,  than  is 


generally  supposed,  which  derives  a  gratification  from 
perceiving  the  resemblance  of  actual  or  probable 
truth  J  or  even,  and  sometimes  in  a  higher  degree, 
from  the  delineation  of  fictitious  chantt^ters  and 
scenes.  Hence  the  art  of  painting  is  easily  made  the 
vehicle  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  horrible,  no  less  than 
of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful;  and  hence,  also, 
the  painter  may  incur  a  considerable  degree  of  moral 
responsibility  in  the  exercise  of  his  art.  But  this 
view  of  the  subject,  though  fertile  in  reflections  of 
great  moment,  and  practically  too  much  neglected, 
does  not  belong  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper. 

[Abridged  from  Kidd's  Bridgewater  Treatise,'] 


In  general  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  little  minds  to  attam 
splendid  situations.  It  is  much  more  difficult  for  great 
minds  to  attain  the  place  to  which  their  merit  flilly  entitlea 
them.  In  the  first  place,  elevation  of  sentiment  is  almost 
always  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  fortune;  it  is  an 
efi^ectual  barrier  against  a  thousand  easy  and  certain  means 
of  advancement;  talents  are  even  adverse  to  advancement, 
unless  they  be  accompanied  with  vast  intrepidity  of  soul : 
with  a  sort  of  courage  that  men  of  truly  honest  and  upright 
hearts  do  not  wish  to  possess.  For  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  multiply  our  means  of  attaining  the  proposed  end, 
they,  on  the  other,  place  before  our  eyes,  in  but  too  forcible 
a  point  of  view,  the  obstacles  we  have  to  surmount.  This 
inconvenience  is  great,  and  the  multiplication  of  our  means 
is  not  always  an  advanta^:e.  I  am  persuaded  that  in  care- 
fully examining  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  attained  to 
any  extraordinary  fortune,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  believe 
there  is  nothing  so  sure  of  succeeding  as  not  to  be  over- 
brilliant,  as  to  be  entirely  wrapped  up  in  oneself,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  perseverance  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  rebuffs 
it  may  meet  with,  never  relaxes  in  the  pursuit  of  its  object. 
It  is  incredible  what  may  be  done  by  dint  of  im|)ortunity 
alone;  and  where  shall  we  find  the  man  of  real  talents  who 
knows  how  to  be  importunate  enough?  He  is  too  soon 
overcome  with  the  disgust  inspired  by  all  matters  which 
have  interest  only  for  their  object,  with  the  desire  of  per- 
petual solicitation ;  he  is  too  much  alive  to  all  the  little 
movements  visible  on  the  countenance  of  the  person 
solicited,  and  he  gives  up  the  pursuit.  The  fool  sees  none 
of  these  things,  feels  none  of  these  things — he  pursues  his 

object  with  unremitted  ardour,  and  at  length  attains  it. 

Baron  de  Grimm. 


A  Christian,  on  his  death-bed,  being  asked,  **  Whether 
he  thought  he  should  die  ?  *^  Yes,"  replied  he ;  "  but  that 
gives  me  no  uneasiness :  if  I  die,  I  shall  be  with  God ;  and 
if  I  live,  God  will  be  with  me.'* 

Some  years  ago  a  clergyman  was  addressed  by  his  friend 
thus : — "  You  have  a  very  large  family :  you  have  as  many 
children  as  the  patriarch  Jacob.'*  '*  True  !**  answered  the 
good  old  Divine ;  *'  and  I  have  also  Jacob's  God  to  provide 
for  them." 

When  we  consider  how  large  a  portion  of  the  divine  moral 
law  relates  to  our  duty  to  our  neighbours,  and  how  much 
filthy  habits  are  injurious  to  them,  we  surely  need  feel  no 
hesitation  in  admitting  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  cteem- 
liness  is  next  to  godlinfis$. Hodokin. 

Be  cautious  with  whom  you  associate,  and  never  give  yciur 
company  or  your  confidence  to  persons  of  whose  good  prin- 
ciples you  are  not  certain.  No  person  that  is  an  enemy  to 
God,  can  be  a  friend  to  man.  He  that  has  already  proved 
himself  ungrateful  to  the  Author  of  every  blessing,  will 
not  scruple,  when  it  will  serve  his  turn,  to  shake  off  a 
fellow-worm  like  himself.  He  may  render  you  instrumental 
to  his  own  purposes,  but  he  will  never  benefit  you.  'A  bad 
man  is  a  curse  to  others;  as  he  is  secretly,  notwithstanding 
all  his  lioasting  and  affected  gaiety,  a  burden  to  himself. 
Shun  him  as  you  would  a  serpent  in  your  path.  Be  not 
seduced  by  his  rank,  his  wealth,  his  wit,  or  his  influence. 
Think  of  him  as  already  in  the  grave;  think  of  him  as 
standing  before  the  everlasting  God  in  judgment.  This 
awful  reality  will  instantly  strip  off  all  that  is  now  so  im- 
posing, and' present  him  in  his  true  light,  the  object  rather 
of  your  compassion,  and  of  your  prayers — than  of  your 
wonder  or  imitation. — Bishop  Coleridge. 
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USES  OF  WATER. 

Ir  wc  would  have  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  im- 
portance of  water  in  the  daily  and  hourly  occurrences 
of  iife,  let  us,  in  imagination,  accompany  an  individual 
of  moderate  rank  and  condition  in  society,  from  the 
time  of  his  rising  in  the  morning,  till  the  hour  of 
sleep  at  night,  in  order  to  observe  the  utility  of  water 
in  administering,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  his 
various  wants  and  habits.  How  great  is  the  comfort, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  salubrity  of  the  practice,  which 
results  to  him  from  the  application  of  water  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  by  means  either  of  tlie  bath  or 
any  simpler  process !  And,  again,  the  change  of  the 
linen  in  which  he  is  partially  clothed,  is  rendered 
equally  comfortable  and  salutary,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  previously  submitted  to  the  process 
of  washing.  The  infusion  of  colfee  or  of  tea,  which 
is,  probably,  an  essential  part  of  his  earliest  meal, 
could  not  have  been  prepared  without  water  j  neither 
could  the  flour,  of  which  his  bread  consists,  have 
been  kneaded ;  nor  the  food  of  his  subsequent  meal, 
the  broths,  and  most  of  the  vegetables,  at  least,  have 
been  rendered  digestible,  without  the  aid  of  the 
same  fluid  j  and,  with  respect  to  his  common  beve- 
rage, whether  milk,  or  any  form  of  fermented  liquor, 
water  still  constitutes  the  main  bulk  of  that  beverage. 

So  far  the  use  of  water  is  directly  and  immediately 
necessary  to  his  comfort  and  subsistence ;  but  its 
indirect  and  remote  necessity  is  equally  observable  in 
all  that  surrounds  him.  There  is  scarcely  an  article 
of  his  apparel,  in  some  part  of  the  preparation  of 
which,  water  has  not  been  necessarily  employed.  In 
the  tanning  of  the  leather  of  his  shoes ;  in  the  dress- 
ing of  the  flax  of  which  his  linen  is  made;  in  the 
dyeing  of  the  wool  of  his  coat,  or  of  the  materials  of 
his  hat.  AVithout  water,  the  China  or  earthen  cups, 
out  of  which  he  drinks,  could  not  have  been  turned 
on  the  lathe  -,  nor  the  bricks,  of  which  his  house  is 
constructed,  nor  the  mortar  by  which  they  are  ce- 
mented, have  been  formed.  The  ink  with  which  he 
writes,  and  the  paper  which  receives  it,  could  not 
have  been  made  without  the  use  of  water.  The  knife 
with  which  he  divides  his  solid  food,  and  the  spoon 
with  which  he  conveys  it,  when  in  a  liquid  form,  to 
his  mouth,  could  not  have  been,  or  at  least,  have 
not,  probably,  been  formed,  without  the  application 
of  water,  during  some  part  of  the  process  of  making 
them. 

By  water  the  medicinal  principles  of  various  vege- 
table and  mineral  substances  are  extracted,  and 
rendered  portable,  which  could  not  be  introduced 
into  the  animal  system  in  a  solid  state:  and  this 
element  itself  becomes  occasionally  a  most  powerful 
medicinal  instrument  by  its  external  application,  in 
every  one  of  its  forms  3  whether  as  a  liquid,  under 
the  name  of  cold  or  warm  bath,  or  in  the  form  of 
ice,  in  restraining  inflammation  and  haemorrhage ;  or 
lastly,  in  the  state  of  steam,  as  in  the  application  of 
the  vapour-bath. 

[KiOD*s  Bridgewater  Treatise,] 


Health  is  more  frequently  undermined  by  the  gradual 
operation  of  constant,  though  disregarded  causes,  than  by 
any  great  and  marked  exposures  of  an  accidental  kind ; 
and  is,  consenuently,  more  effectually  to  be  preserved  by  a 
judicious  and  steady  observance  of  the  organic  laws  in 
daily  life,  than  by  exclusive  attention  to  any  particular 
function,  to  the  neglect  of  all  the  rest Combe. 

It  is  not  from  great  occurrences  alone,  that  a  correct  judg- 
ment is  formed  of  men  and  things ;  it  is  more  from  the 
daily,  common  round,  than  from  the  great  and  blazoned 
events,  that  a  just  knowledge  is  acquired  of  the  characters 
of  individuals;  perhaps,  also,  of  empires,  nations,  and 
colonies. — G.  P. 


DUTCH  FARMERS  AT  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  OQ(^» 

The  Dutch  ikrmer  lives  in  a  lonely  sequestered  "n1||iiB|i 
in  flocks  and  herds,  and  abundantly  blessed  with  the  meaos 
of  goo<l  living.  Sometimes,  like  a  patriarch,  he  presides 
over  a  family  of  eighteen  or  twenty  children,  and  a  vast 
retinue  of  slaves,  when  his  station  is  one  of  no  mean  orcfer 
He  sits  at  the  head  of  his  table  with  his  hat  on,  his  pipe 
generally  stuck  in  it  by  wa^  of  ornament.  Previous  to 
dinner,  a  small  tub  of  water  is  brought  to  him,  in  which 
his  face,  hands,  and  feet,  are  wash^.  The  tub  is  dien 
taken  to  the  next  in  importance  in  the  family,  who  is  gene- 
rally  the  eldest  son  or  the  mother,  who  go  through  the 
same  process ;  and  afterwards  the  whole  group  do  the  same 
in  their  turn.  After  this  is  concluded,  a  little  boy,  generelly 
some  adopted  or  favourite  slave,  stands  up  and  chants  a 
long  poetical  grace,  to  which  the  most  respectful  attenliou 
is  paid,  and  the  repast  commences. 

No  one  can  stay  too  long  at  the  house  of  a  Dutchmu, 
nor  can  he  ever  wear  out  his  blunt  hospitality.  When  you 
talk  of  leaving,  the  boor  is  distressed,  and  immediately 
asks  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  **  An't  I  nice  ? — An't  wife 
nice  ?  An*t  slaves  good  ?**  If  business  be  advanced  as 
the  excuse  to  go,  he  urges  you  to  stay  with  "  Never  mind 
the  business  now;  do  it  another  time."  If  you  still  persist, 
he  is  sorry ;  concern  and  regret  are  expressed  by  the  whole 
family ;  and  his  slaves  are  drawn  up  to  witness  vour 
departure.  He  expects  no  other  acknowledgment  of  bis 
attention  than  a  pinch  of  snuff  to  each  of  the  slaves,  who, 
when  they  get  it,  immediately  commence  nibbing  their  teeth 
with  it. 

The  Dutch,  at  the  Cape,  api>ear  to  agree  with  the  Spanich 
proverb  that  "  Haste  comes  from  the  devil,"  for  they  arc 
most  dilatory  persons  in  transacting  business.  If  a  Dutch- 
man calls  on  a  person  there,  and  you  ask  him  about  th« 
health  of  his  wife,  give  him  some  refreshment  and  pleotr 
of  conversation,  the  probability  is  that  he  will  go  away 
without  transacting  the  business  he  came  upon.  He  des 
parts  highly  satisfied  with  you,  and  calls  you  *'  a  nice  man, ' 
and  even  "  a  Christian  man." — ^Webster's  Voyage  of  tie 
Chanticleer 


The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  sagacity  of  a  Dog,  aiid 
of  his  capability  of  measuring  time,  if  I  may  so  call  it 

There  were  two  friends,  one  living  in  London,  and  the 
other  at  Guild  fori.  These  friends  were  on  terms  of  great 
intimacy ;  and  for  many  years  it  had  been  the  custom  of 
the  London  family  to  pass  the  Christmas  at  Guildfi>rd;  and 
their  uniform  practice  was  to  arrive  to  dinner  the  day  belbre 
Christmas-day,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a  large  spaniel, 
who  was  as  great  a  favourite  with  the  vuiUd  as  with  the 
visiters.  At  the  end  of  about  seven  years  after  this  plan 
had  been  adliered  to,  the  two  families  had  an  unfiutunate 
misunderstanding,  which  occasioned  an  omissioa  of  the 
usual  Christmas  invitation.  About  an  hour  before  dinner, 
on  the  day  before  Christmas-day,  the  Guildford  gentleman, 
standing  at  his  window,  exclaimed  to  his  wiib»  **  Wdl,  my 

dear,  the  W 's  have  thought  better  of  it;  for  I  dedar'e 

they  are  coming  as  usual,  though  we  did  not  invite  them* 
here  comes  C»sar  to  announce  them!'*  and  the  dog  cune 
trotting  up  to  the  door,  and  was  admitted,  as  usaalt  to  the 
parlour.  The  lady  of  the  house  gave  orders  to  prepare 
beds ;  dinner  waited  an  hour;  but  no  guests  arrived.  Cmiar, 
after  staying  the  exact  number  of  days  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to,  set  off  for  home,  and  reached  it  in  safety.  The 
correspondence  which  of  necessity  occurred,  had  the  happy 
effect  of  renewing  the  intercourse  of  the  estranged  friends; 
and  as  long  as  Ceasar  lived,  he  paid  the  annual  visit 
in  company  with  his  master  and  mistress.- 


The  generous  never  recounts  minutely  the  actions  he  has 
done,  nor  the  prudent  those  ho  will  do. Lay  at  be. 

Sundays  observe;  think  when  the  bells  do  chime, 

'Tis  angels  music,  therefore  come  not  late: 

God  then  deals  blessings. 

Let  vain  or  busy  thoughts  have  then  no  part: 

Bring  not  thy  plough,  thy  plots,  thy  pleasure  thither 

Christ  purged  his  temple,  so  must  thou  thy  heart. 

HEEKmr. 

LONDON 
JOHN'  WILLIAM  PARKER,  W£dT  STRAKB. 

Pl'blisrsd  in  wri;vsLY  NuMBXBs.  FBicK  Ohb  TjoKmr,  MM^tm  H  «annBT  ?akx% 

rKicx  Stxrntos. 
Sold  hj  all  Booksellen  and  WewBrendw  la  At  Kiofdoa* 
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.  NATIONAL  STATUES.  No.  VII. 
Sir  Isaac  NKftTO.-v. 
The  white  marble  statue  of  Newtuu,  rcpix'scnted  in 
our  engraving,  was  erected  in  1750,  U>  the  memory 
of  that  famous  person,  at  the  enpeti^u  of  Dr.  Robert 
Smith,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It 
stands  in  the  ante-chapi;l  of  the  College,  and  is  of 
first-rate  merit  as  a  work  of  art,  being  a  finished 
production  of  the  eminent  sculptor,  L.  F.  Roubiliac, 
about  whom  we  might  say  much  that  would  intcre:>t 
our  readers.  This,  however,  wo  sliall  reserve  to 
another  opportunity,  and  proceed  at  once  to  furnish 
a  memoir  uf  the  greatest  philosopher  that  ever  lived. 

Isaac  Newton  was  born  at  Woolsthorpe,  in  the 
parish  of  Colsterwurth,  Lincolnshire,  on  Christmas- 
day,  cid  style,  1  Ij42.  He  was  remarkably  small  and 
tender,  as  a  child,  and  it  was  a  saying  of  his  motber, 
that  at  that  time  she  could  have  put  him  into  a  quart 
mugi  but,  as  he  grew  up,  he  became  robust,  and 
enjoyed  the  blessing  of  health  and  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution till  his  eightieth  year.  At  twelve  years  old, 
having  received  some  previous  iu^truction,  he  was 
sent  to  the  grammar-schcjol  at  Grantham,  where,  like 
Bacon  *,  at  about  the  same  age,  he  showed  remark- 
able proofs  of  a  gifted  and  thoughtful  mind.  Instead 
of  playing  with  the  other  boys,  he  was  almost  always 
busied  in  funning  dilTerent  kind^  of  models  In  wood : 
for  this  purpose,  he  procured  saws,  hatchets,  ham- 
mers, and  olher  tools ;  and  even  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  wooden  elotk.  The  object,  howeVer,  which 
chietly  engaged  his  attention,  was  a  new  wjodmlll, 
building  near  Grautham.  Watching  the  pra((reM  uf 
its  construction,  he  made  one  on  a  very  small  scale, 
which  in  workmanship  was  considered  equal  to  the 
■riginal.  When  finished,  he  set  it  upon  tlie  t(^  of 
tlie  house  where  he  lodged ;  and  fitting  a  small  piece 
>f  linen  to  each  uf  the  sails,  saw  how  the  wind  turned 
iliem.  He  p>it  a  mouse  into  the  mill,  and  called  it 
llie  miller;  who,  instead  of  helping  to  turn  the  Sails, 
as  his  master  wished,  often  sti)p|>ed  to  eat  the  torn 
that  was  put  in  to   be  ground. 

We  have  not  room,  curious  as  it  might  be,  to 
dcstribe  all  his  various  plans  of  this  kind,  the 
pursuit  of  which  generally  kept  him  low  ill  his 
class  at  school:  but  li:tle  did  his  master  and  school- 
fellows imagine,  when  noticing  the  neat  kites  be  flfcw 
at  Granthiim,  and  the  transparent  paper  lanterns  witU 
cundU's  in  them,  fastened  to  Iheir  tails,  which  looked 
at  niglit  like  so  many  comets,  that  the  young  inventor 
would  one  day  astonish  ni't  only  Europe,  but  the 
whuK'  world,  by  his  discovery  of  ihc  intricate  thnUgh 
harmonious  laws  of  creation  itself,  and  aid  in  evtucing 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  most  wonderful  of  His 
works!  And  still  less  did  his  mother  dream  of  this 
mighty  result,  when  she  took  him  away  front  School, 
to  help  in  keeping  his  late  father's  farm,  and  to  attend 
the  Saturday  market  at  Grautbam.  Often,  Indeed, 
did  he  stop  bctweeu  his  home  and  that  town,  to  study 
some  old  book  under  a  hedge)  or  when  set  about 
watching  sheep,  would  he  sit  sadly,  though  not  idlg, 
beneath  a  tree.  It  has  been  said  that  a  really  clever 
person  is  seldom  altogether  idle ;  anil,  duubdess,  from 
the  period  at  which  Newton  could  think  and  reason, 
his  mind  was  incessantly  and  prdfbundly  at  work. 

Such  a  genius  could  not  long  remain  concealed ; 
and  an  uncle,  who  was  a  clergyman,  and  a  man  of 
excellent  sense,  became  the  inStrament,  under  Provi- 
dence, of  eflcctually  directing  the  mind  of  Newton  into 
the  track  for  which  it  was  formed,  by  getting  him 
placed  at  the  University.  Trinity  maintained  at  that 
period,  as  we  believe  it  does  now,  the  leading  place 
*  Sm  SaMr^ii  liagiuiat,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  2*7. 


among  colleges  at  Cambridge,  both  ia  classics  and 
matliemHtita  j  and  while  that  royil  fouadatioil  con- 
tiuues  to  receive  lustre  from  inch  names  As  Lord 
Bacon,  Isaac  Barrow,  Cotes,  Newton,  Dryden, 
Bentlev,  and  PoasoN,  (we  refrain  from  citing  hving 
worthies,  of  whom  there  are  not  a  few,)  it  show 
itself  at  this  day  not  undeserving  the  place  of  emi- 
nence which  it  formerly  enjoyed.  Of  this  College,  in 
the  ever- memorable  year  1660,  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  the  great  Newton  became  a  member^  Dr. 
Barrow,  a  Fellow  and  Professor,  being  his  friend,  wi 
the  director  of  his  studies. 

Having  taken  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
166-1,  he  was  driven  from  Cambridge  in  the  foUowiug 
year,  by  the  plague,  which  did  not  confine  its  ravages 
to  London.  It  was  at  about  this  period  of  his  absence 
from  the  University,  perhaps  when  at  Woolsthorpe, 
that  the  circumstance  of  an  apple  falling  to  the  groonil 
from  a  tree,  as  he  sat  beneath  it  in  a  garden,  gave 
him  the  first  idea  ->f  the  law  of  gravitation,  which 
he  afterwards  followed  out  into  the  most  important 
results.  By  unwearied  application,  he  is  said  to  have 
hence  determined  the  principle  of  motion  of  the  earth, 
the  moon,  the  several  planets,  and  the  comets,  in  tlwir 
respective  orbits  1  One  of  the  best  poets  of  our  times, 
In  his  Lines  on  a  Tear,  exquisitely  alludes  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  mighty  principle  to  the  greatest  and 
the  least  of  things : — 

Thai  very  lawt  which  moulds  a  tear. 

And  bids  it  Irickle  from  its  source, — 
Thai  law  prcBcrves  tlie  pBrtli  a  >pliMV, 

And  guides  the  planets  in  their  cuuraav Booeii 

In  1667,  Newton,  having  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
great  work,  "  The  Mathematical  Principles  uf  NatunI 
Philosophy,"  returned  to  Cambridge,  nnd  was  elected 
Fellow  of  his  College.  In  1669,  ho  succeeded  liar- 
row,  as  LucaSian  professor  of  Mathematics,  and  in 
le^Z  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  an  iasti- 
tutloS  then  in  its  infancy,  to  which  he  commuuieated 
his  "  JTeW  Theory  of  Light  and  Colonrs."  This  was 
his  favourite  discovery,  and  had,  previons  to  its  pub- 
lication, employed  him  for  thirty  years.  So  early  a^ 
1664,  he  bimgbt  a  prism  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1666 
proceeded  tu  try,  by  means  of  that  simple  but  valuable 
instrument,  the  laws  of  colours,  on  the  nature  aud 
origin  uf  wnich  many  and  varying  notions  had  existed. 
It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  our  present  under- 
taking, ta  enter  fully  into  this  subject,  but  we  will 
only  state,  that  the  grand  conclusion  drawn  by  New- 
ton, was,  "  That  light  consists  of  different  rays,  some 
of  which  are  more  easily  rejrangihle  than  others ;"  thst 
It,  "  are  more  easily  turned  out  of  their  way  in  passing 
from  one  tratuparent  body  to  another:  and  it  foUoirs 
that,  aftet  SDch  Rfraction,  they  will  be  separated,  and 
thctf  £itilut  ntowr  obs^erved." 

Thus  uuT  grest  philosopher,  who  is  represented  in 
his  statue  with  the  prism  in  his  hand,  and  whom 
Thomson  well  terms  the  "  awful  Newton,"  proved  thai 
a  beam  of  white  light,  as  emitted  fron)  the  sun,  lun- 
sists  uf  seven  different  colours ;  namely.  Red,  Orange, 
Yellow,  Green,  Blue,  Indigo,  Violet ,-  for  into  these 
seven  colours  is  the  beam  separated  by  the  prism  J. 
This  was  a  startling  discovery.  "  I  could  never  think," 
says   the   celebrated   Plamsteed  ^,    "  that    whiteness 

t  The  la*  of  gnviUlLon. 

t  A  Pxijx  i>f  Giau  \»,  ID  ihc  wordi  of  &t  Isaac  NeittOB  LimwIT, 
"  a  gli»  bounded  with  two  equal  and  parallel  IriaDgnlar  ends,  ind 
IhrH  plain  and  well-polithed  aides,  which  meet  ia  three  paiallel 
lines,  runaiiig  fiuui  Ibg  three  anglea  of  ooe  end  to  lb*  three  aofia 
of  Ibe  other  end." 

^  The  Ket.  J.  FlaniatMd.  tbe  fint  aitromnBer-roral,  vt  acniant 
or  whom,  to^cether  wiih  hi*  Biituh  Catalogue  of  Stan,   has  lalelT 
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was  a  compound  of  all  the  different  sorts  of  rays 
mixed:  but,  upon  trial,  I  found  all  the  experiments 
succeeded  as  Newton  related  them.'* 

Strange  to  say,,  this  theory,  when  offered  to  the 
world,  was    received,  in  «pme  quarters,   not  only 
with  feelings  of  jealous  opppsitiou,  blit  of  bitter  un- 
kindness  towards  their  author,  whose  peace  of  mind 
was,  in  consequence,  much  di8t^rbed|    ai|  fippears 
from  the  following  pas^^  ii^  h'l^  lettefi  tp  ^  mim  of 
science,   dated    1675.      "I   hc(4  QPl^^  thoughts   of 
writing  a  further  discoqra^  a]3put  colours,  tp  be  r^ad 
at  one  of  your  a8semblie«j  but  find  it  yet  against 
the  grain  to  put  pen  to  paper  any  mora  on  that 
subject:**  and  in  4  letter  to  Leibnits,  1^  distinguished 
German  astronomer,  ip  t]^e  cpurse  of  the  same  year, 
he  remarks,  "  I  was  so  persecuted  wit]:)  discussions 
arising  from  the  publicc^tion  of  my  theory  of  light, 
that  I  blamed  fUF  ^wu  imprudence  for  parting  with 
60  substantia  a  b)es«iu8[  &9  WY  quiet,  to  run  after  a 
shadow.*'     Nor  did  his  ^i^i^ties,  arising  from  ^he 
spleen  of  his  eneu^ies,  termini^te  berfi.     I^e  h^d,  In- 
deed, been  f^ppointed  I^aster  of  the  Mint  in  1699, 
through  t\\p  geuerous  influeupe  pf  %\\P  ^arl  of  Halifax, 
and  )^night^(f  t)y  Queen  Ani^e  iii  1705)  but  i^  1714, 
whilst  n\\ic\i  rpg^j-ded  in  the  court  pf  peorge  the 
First,  we  find  Mn^t  inVPW^^  i^  a  troublesome  quarrel 
with  |4eil^uit?|  yii\iQ  (ion^tpd  with  him  the  credit  of  a 
valuaWe  invefttipn  in  mf|rte»Patics— th^t  of  Pluxipqs, 
and  who  tried  to  undermine  him  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  then  Princess  of  Wales,  (afterwards  Queen- 
eonsort  of  Geor^^e  the  Second,)  by  rep^esepting  our 
great  philosopher's  views  npt  only  as  false,  but  as 
tending  to  irreligiou.     Newton,  however,  is  known 
to  have  been  a  firm  believer,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 
His  dispoyeries  concerning  thp  frame  and  system  of 
the  universe  were  applied    hy    him  to  prove  the 
being  of   a  Ood,   and  to  illustrate  His  power  A^d 
wisdom  in  the  creation.     He  likewise  studied  with 
the  utmost  attention  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  con- 
sidered several  parts  of  theip  with  critical  care,  par- 
ticularly as  (o  the  series  of  prophecies  and  events 
relating  tP  the  Messiah  j  and  he  left  beliind  him  an 
elaborate  treatise,  to  prove  that  the  famous  prophecy 
of  Daniel's  weeks  was  an  express  prediction  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  eternal  Spn  of  God. 

He  was  eighty  years  old,  and  appeared  to  be  eiy oy- 
ing  a  green  old  age,  when  first  seriously  attacked  by 
disease.  It  was  then,  after  many  years  of  robust 
health,  that  he  was  called  to  suffer  dgonizing  pains, 
which,  though  they  sqnqetimes  caused  large  drops 
of  perspiration  to  run  down  his  face,  he  bore  with 
entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty.  A 
delightful  instance  pf  his  mild  and  amiable  temper 
is  on  record,  as  having  occurred  in  the  height  of  his 
fame.  One  day,  on  nis  having  been  called  put  of 
his  study  into  an  adjoining  robm,  a  favourite  little 
dog  threw  down  a  lighted  Candle,  by  which  a  quan- 
tity of  papers,  and  in  them  the  labours  of  years,  were 
consumed.  When  Sir  Isaac  returped,  and  noticed  the 
injury  he  hs^d  sustained,  he  merely  r^bult^d  tl^e  dog 
by  exclaiming,  *'  Q  Diamond  !  Diamond  1  thou  litt)^ 
knowest  the  mischief  thou  hast  done ! "  In  proof 
of  the  deep  sense  be  entertained  of  his  own  insuffi- 
ciency, and  of  the  Divine  perfections,  we  i^rp  told,  in 
"  Spencers  Anecdotes,"  that  once,  when  complimented 
on  his  great  discoyerie^  in  philosopl^y,  be  answered, 
"  Alas  1  I  am  only  lik^  a  child,  picliing  up  pebbles  on 
the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth."  Some  amqsing 

would  lead  ns  to  dislike :  but  those  persons  >yho  looV  below  the 
surface,  will  perceive  in  the  language  of  the  latter  person,  a  querulous 
and  pettish  tone,  when  speaking  of  Newton,  and  an  eagerness  to  take 
ptfence  where  none  appears  to  have  been  intended.  Still,  the  volume 
B  curious,  and  the  editor's  task  has  been  faithfully  executed,- 


anecdotes  of  what  we  call  absence  are  also  related  of 
him.  But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  measure  such  a  mind  as 
Newton's  by  ^  common  standard :  his  strength  lay  in 
thinking  deeply  and  correctly,  not  in  speaking;  and 
whilst  ft  member  of  parliament  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  ftir  sopae  years,  he  seldom  addressed  the 
House. 

This  greM  n^aq,  who  is  well  said  on  the  pedestal 
of  his  statqe^  to  bftVP  "  surpassed  all  his  fellow  men 
in  genius,"  eifpjred  qn  the  18th  of  March,  1727. 
Unlike  the  pt^ier  philpsopher  of  England,  Lord 
9^PPP,  be  kWPW  th^  proper  value  of  prippeyj  and 
though  fftr  yeiqqved  from  meanness,  became  rich, 
and  WW  thus  enabled  to  do  m^ny  acts  of  kindness, 
p«Hrtipul§rly  to  his  poor  relations.  His  London  resi- 
denpe  was  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  Leicester  Square, 
af  9^  bpuse  which  may  stijl  be  seen.  He  w^s  bPROur- 
libly  interred,  at  t^e  public  ejcpense,  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  ^, 

THE  BOUQUETIN,  q^  \E(!&\, 

(Capra  Ibex  J 

This  animal,  whicl*  is  ppe  of  the  mpst  f^]f^W\  pf  the 
Goat  tribe,  was  forruerly  found  in  the  Alps  f^d  the 
Pyrenees  in  considerable  abundance,  hut  ^s  latterly 
bepQiue  lUUPb  naprp  r^^P*  owing  to  the  ppnstfint  efforts 
of  the  hardy  ^M^tpr^  pf  t^ose  r^iou«.    The  Whfile  of 

the  goat  tribe  are  noted  for  their  cunning  and  lively 
physiognomy,  their  fine  sense  of  smelling,  and  great 
activity  and  sureness  pf  foot.  Unlike  many  of  the 
antelopes  and  stags,  the  female  goats  are  all  furnished 
with  horns,  which  are,  however,  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  male.  The  favourite  haunts  of  all  these 
anJTn^ls  are  tbp  highest  ranges  of  mountains  to  \jrhich 
vegetation  extends,  where  t^^ey  may  bp  seei^  ppfchecj 
on  the  summits  of  the  steeppst  peaks,  qr  pp  the  edge 
of  the  profoundest  precipices.  From  these  Ipfty  situa- 
tions, their  quickness  of  sight  enables  them  to  per- 
ceive their  enemies  from  a  great  distance.  If  pursued, 
their  activity  is  such,  that  they  can  spring  from  rock 
to  rock  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  It,  by  any  nieans, 
they  should  be  brpugl^t  tp  pay,  and  pbliged  to  act  ou 
the  defensive,  the  dangei;  tp  which  the  hunter  who 
ventures  to  approach  is  exposed  is  very  great :  this 
more  particularly  applies  to  the  species  represented  in 
the  engraving. 

The  following  account  of  the  habits  of  the  Jbex,  is 
extracted  from  Co:|:e*9  I^fivels  in  Stpifzerlqupl. 

The  male  Bouquetin  is  larger  than  the  tame  goat,  but 
resembles  it  much  in  the  outer  form.  The  head  is  small 
in  proportion  to  the  body,  with  the  muzzle  Uiick,  compressed, 
and  a  little  arched;  the  eyes  are  large,  round,  and  have 
much  fire  and  brilliancy.  The  horns  large,  when  of  a  full 
size  weighing  sometimes  sixteen  or  eighteen  pounds.  The 
beard  long,  tawny,  or  dusky.  The  body  short,  thick,  and 
strong. 

The  female  is  one-third  less  than  the  male,  and  not  so 
corpulent;  her  odour  is  less  tawny;  her  horns  very  small, 
and  not  above  eight  inches  \onjg.  The  young  are  of  a 
dirty  gray  colour. 

In  a  state  of  tranquillity,  the  Bouquetin  generally  carries 
the  head  low,  but  in  running  holds  it  high,  and  even  bends 
it  a  little  forward.  He  mounts  a  perpendicular  rock  of 
fifteen  feet  at  three  leaps,  or  rather  three  successive  bounds 
of  five  feet  each.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  he  found  any 
footing  on  the  rock,  appearing  to  touch  it  merely  to  be 
repelled,  like  an  elastic  substance  striking  against  a  hard 
body.  He  is  not  supposed  to  take  more  than  three  suc- 
cessive leaps  in  this  manner.  If  he  is  between  two  rocks, 
which  are  near  each  other,  and  wants  to  reach  the  top,  he 
leaps  from  the  side  of  one  rock  to  the  other  alternately,  till 
he  has  attained  the  summit  He  also  traverses  the  glaciers 
with  rapidity,  but  only  when  he  is  pursued,  for  otherwise  he 
avoids  them. 

The  Bouquetins  feed,  during  the  night,  in  the  highest  , 
woods;  but  the  sun  no  sooner  begins  to  gild  the  summits, 
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thnn  Ihey  quit  the  woody  region,  and  mount,  feeding 
their  progTSBi,  till  they  have  reached  the  most  coiuiderable 
heigliti.  They  betake  Ibemaelves  to  the  sides  of  the 
inouiitainB  which  face  tho  eait  or  south,  and  lie  down  ii 
the  highest  places,  and  hottest  exposures;  but  when  thi 
sun  has  finished  more  than  three-quarters  of  his  course, 
they  attain  begin  to  feed,  and  to  dciicend  towards  the  woods, 
■whither  they  retire  when  it  is  likely  to  snow,  and  where 
they  ftlways  pass  the  Winter. 

The  Bouquetins  assemble  in  flocks,  consisting,  at 
most,  of  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen,  but  more  usually  ia  smaller 
numbers.  When  the  males  arc  six  years  old  and  upwards, 
they  haunt  more  elevated  places  than  the  females  and 
younger  Bouquetins;  and  as  they  advance  in  age,  and  are 
leas  fond  of  society,  they  become  fjradually  hardened  against 
extreme  cold,  and  frequently  live  entirely  alone. 

In  Summer  they  teed  principally  on  the  uumeroui  species 
of  aromatic  plants  which  grow  in  the  higher  alps;  and  in 
Winter  they  eat  the  lichens,  and  browse  on  bushes,  and  the 
tender  shoots  of  trees.  They  prefer  those  spots  where  the 
dwarf  birch  and  alpine  willows  grow,  and  where  rhododen- 
dron thatictrttm  and  saxifrai^  abound. 

The  Bouquetins,  having  their  fore-legs  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  hind-legs,  naturally  ascend  with  greater  &cility 
than  they  descend;  for  this  reason,  nothing  but  the  se- 
verest weather  can  induce  them  to  come  dovn  into  the 
lower  regions;  and,  even  in  Winter,  if  there  are  a  few  fine 
days,  they  lea\-e  the  woods,  and  mount  higher.  The  females 
(;eneral1y  produc:,  but  one  young  at  a  birth:  this  takes  place 
in  the  last  week  II  June. 

The  season  for  hunting  the  Bouquetin  is  toward  the  end 
of  Summer ;  and  in  Autumn,  during  the  months  of  Augubt 
and  September,  when  they  are  ugually  in  good  condition. 
None  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  engage  in  the 
chase;  for  itrequires  not  only  ahead  that  can  bear  to  look 
down  from  the  greatest  height  without  terror, — address,  and 
sure-footedncBs  in  the  most  dithr.ult  and  dangerous  passes, 
and  lobe  an  excellent  marksman, — hut  also  much  strength 
and  vigour  to  support  hunger,  cold,  and  pnidigious  fatigue. 
The  most  determined  hunters  of  Bouquetins  live  in  the 
mountains  of  the  lower  valleys.  Two  or  three  hunters 
usually  associato  in  this  perilous  occupation.  They  are 
armed  with  riHe-barrclled  guns,  and  furnished  with  small 
bags  of  provisions;  they  pass  the  night  among  rocks  at 
considerable  heights;  and  erect  a  miserable  hut  of  turf, 
where  they  lie  without  lire  or  covering,  and  on  waking,  not 
unAvquently  Bnd  the  entrance  blocked  up  with  snow,  three 
"-  ""'-  *■*"'  '^  depth.    Sometimes,  in  pursiut  of  a  Bou- 


or  four  feet  i: 


quetio,  being  overtaken  by  darkneu,  umd  c^*fis  md  pR<i- 
pices,  they  are  obliged  to  pass  the  whole  night  standing 
embraced,  in  order  to  support  each  other,  and  to  pievcd 
themselves  from  sleeping.  As  the  Bout^netins  ascend  into 
the  higher  regions  very  early  in  the  momiog,  it  is  necenuy 
to  gain  the  heights  before  them,  otherwise  they  scent  tbe 
hunter,  and  betake  themselves  to  flight.  It  would  then  ht 
in  vain  tofollowtbem;  fbr when  once  they  begin  to  exapc, 
they  never  slon  till  tbqr  think  themselves  wttirdy  out  if 
danger.andvilloven  sometimes  run  fbr  ten  or  twelve leagoB. 

'The  female  shows  much  attachmeat  to  her  yoaog.  and 
even  defends  it  a^lnst  eagles,  wolves,  and  other  enetain: 
she  take*  refhge  m  some  avem,  and  presenting  her  b«td 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hole,  thus  opposes  her  enemy. 

When  a  Bouqnelin  is  shot,  the  huntera  let  it  cool  npoi 
the  spot,  and  then  embowel  it,  putting  the  blood  into  on*  ol 
the  entrails,  which  is  esteemed  by  the  peasants  a  tovereifa 
remedy  in  many  disorders.  A  large  Bouquetin,  thus  em 
bowellcd,  will  weigh  1 81)  or  200  pounds ;  a  female  weigbi 
only  from  70  to  BD  pounds. 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS      No.  XVI. 

ChEBSK,  as    made    in    EltOLAHD,   AND    tN    OTHU   CcUN- 

THiKs. — Modes  of  waking  it.' — Pkopektibi  or  tbi 

Milk  of  various  Animals. 
Cheese  consists  of  the  curd,  of  albuminoQa  partofmitk, 
separated  from  the  rest,  sailed  and  dried ;  but  a  great  ikal 
of  the  oily  part  of  the  butter  is  also  presen'ed,  to  give  flavour 
and  richness  to  the  cheese.  The  richest  cheeses,  theieroce, 
are  those  which  are  made  from  the  milk  which  has  not  beta 
deprived  of  the  cream.  The  difference  of  quality  of  cbceset, 
in  a  great  measure,  depends  on  this;  but  a  large  proportioa 
of  very  good  cheese  is  mads  from  skimmed  milk. 

The  first  process  necessary  to  making  cheese,  is  to  pce- 
pare  some  matter  which,  when  added  to  the  milk,  will 
cause  it  to  coagulate,  or  will  separate  the  curd  &om  the 
other  elements.  This  maybe  effected  b^many  substancn, 
as  has  been  mentioned;  hut  that  which  is  usually  tn- 
ployed  ia  a  liquor  obtained  by  steeping  the  stomach  of  i 
young  calf  in  milk  or  water,  and  la  tilled  rewmrt.  Tbe 
gastric  juice,  with  which  the  stomacb  of  all  BDimal*  is  pro- 
vided, possesses  the  power  of  coagulating  milk.  That  of 
the  calf  is  preferred,  partly  becauso  it  is  icadilr  oWalDoi, 
and  partly  because  it  must  possess  thi«  faenlty  in  an  enii- 
nentdegree;  cows' milk  being  the  nBtunlfbod  of  the  joonf 
animal,  and  its  stomach  being  thonfbn  bast  adsfted  to 
digest  that  fluid 
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The  (tMnu^tekenflrom  the  sewlf-kilted  calf,  ii  cleaned 
and  well  lalted,  and  kept  in  an  air-tight  jar  till  wanted. 
It  will  letain  tbo  gaitric  prineipls  for  more  than  a  year, 
•nd  ii,  indaed,  the  better  for  being  lo  kept.  So  atnmg, 
indeed,  is  the  eoegulating  power  of  thia  juice,  that  an  in- 
fki*ion  of  a  piece  of  the  itoinach,  not  bigger  than  a  crovn 
piece,  will  litm  milk  enough  to  make  a  cheeie  of  «ixty 
pounds  weight. 

When  the  rennet  is  wanted,  the  whole,  or  part  of  the 
Btomach  it  soaked  in  water  or  milk,  (ill  the  liquid  has 
imbibed  a  lUlGciency  of  the  gaetrio  juice*.  Tbii  infusion 
being  added  to  the  rest  of  the  milk,  causes  the  curd  tolbrra 
Uid  lepaiate  from  the  whey.  The  milk  must  be  warmed  to 
the  temperature  of  80"  or  90°,  to  admit  of  this  action  taking 
place.  The  curd  is  next  broken  in  Hmall  pieces,  as  it 
floats  in  the  whey,  by  a  wooden  spatula,  ot  cheat-knife. 
The  tub  is  then  covered  up,  and  left  till  the  curd  subsides 
to  the  bottom :  the  whey  is  poured,  or  drawn  off,  and  this 
procesi  is  repeated  till  the  curd  is  freed  from  tbe  liquid 
■a  much  aa  it  can  be  by  simple  draining.  When  tbe  curd 
faas  again  united,  it  is  rebroken ;  salt  is  added,  and  it  is 
pretsed  by  a  board  loaded  with  weights,  till  it  becomea 
nard  and  dry  enoogh  to  remove  to  the  vatt,  or  moulds,  in 
which  the  cheese  is  formed.  A  clean  cloth  it  laid  oTer  each 
vat,  and  the  aalted,  broken  curd  being  packed  on  this,  the 
doth  b  fitlded  over  to  cover  it  well  up.  The  vat  is  then 
eovered  over  with  a  circular  board  that  Sts  it;  and  the 
wb^  il  fulqected  lo  pressure  in  a  screw-preis,  till  all  the 
whey  la  squeeied  out,  and  tbe  cheese  is  formed.  Each 
■  cheese  is  then  removed  from  the  vat  and  cloth,  and  being 
-  let  on  a  board,  is  kept  in  a  cheese-room,  or  airy  lolt,  to  dn 
■nd  mature ;  during  which  time  it  is  turned,  wiped,  sorted, 
and  every  care  taken  that  it  may  not  get  mouldy,  or  spoil. 


In  England,  it  is  usual  to  colour  cheese  of  a  yellow  or 
orange  colour,  hy  adding  to  the  milk  a  preparation  from  tbe 
pulp  covering  the  seeds  of  the  ArnaCto  tree  (Bixa  orellana), 
a  South  American  plant.  This  pulp  is  dried  and  preserved, 
and  when  powdered,  is  put  into  the  warm  milk,  before  the 
rennet  is  added.  An  ounce  weight  of  genuine  Arnntto 
will  colour  one  hundred  weight  of  cheese. 

It  has  been  computed  that  from  three  to  four  hundred 
weight  of  cheese,  or  double  the  weight  of  the  butter,  is 
annually  made  from  the  milk  of  each  cow  in  England. 

Cheshire  cheese,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  example 
of  the  best  English  oidinary  kind,  is  made  from  the  milk 
with  tbe  cream  left  in  it ;  the  morning's  milk  bein;;  added 
previously 
1,500  Ions 
of  this  cheese  made  annually. 

Stilton  eheeie.  The  cream  collected  from  the  preceding 
milking,  is  added,  with  the  rennet,  to  the  new  mdk.  The 
curd  is  taken  out  whole,  and  put  into  a  sieve  to  drain,  and 
it  pressed  gently  till  it  acquires  some  consistence.    Tbe 

■  In  maav  countriei  Ibe  curd  round,  natural];  formed  from  the 
nutbar's  milk,  b;  ihe  action  of  the  gutric  juice,  in  thi  stoniich  of 
tbe  calf,  is  made  use  of  to  turn  milk  tot  cheese-makiiiK,  On  leme 
occuiont,  tfaer  impregaale  breid  wilh  Ihe  jnice  of  lbs  stomach,  and 
dr?  aod  prewrvt  it;  or,  Ihe;  macerate  ihe  Mnmsch  in  tinecir.  ind 
keep  this  liqnar  (br  the  purpose.  In  lloll; 
inuriitii  ""      " ■ 


curd  is  then  put  into  moulds,  or  vaU,  to  harden,  and  when 
sufficiently  dry,  is  removed  to  boards,  and  bound  round  uilh 
cloths,  which  are  gradually  lightened  as  the  cheese  ron* 
tracts  in  drying.  The  cheeses  are  brushed  twice  a  day 
Ibr  some  months.  Stilton  cheese  requirea  to  be  kept  for 
two  years  before  it  ia  fit  to  be  eaten.  To  hasten  that  decay 
for  which  this  cheese  is  so  priced,  it  is  often  put  into  tuba, 
buried  in  fresh  borsCMluDg. 

Cream  cheese  is  only  cheese  of  the  usual  InBredienti, 
noo'ly  made,  and  not  coloured  or  much  lalled.  Like  that 
last  mentioned,  it  is  made  extra  rich  of  cream.  The  most 
celebrated  is  tliat  of  Cottenham,  and  Soulham,  in  Cam. 
bridgeshire ;  Banbury,  'Bath,  and  York. 

Parmeian  cheete  owes  its  flavour  to  the  rich  pasturage 
of  the  Lombard  province.  It  is  made  from  skimmed  milk, 
which  is  put  into  a  copper,  hun^  over  a  wood  fire,  till  it 
reaches  a  temperature  ot  94°,  being  well  stirred  during  the 
time  to  prevent  its  burning.  The  copper  being  removed, 
and  the  rennet  added,  the  curd  is  broken  Sue  by  stirring; 
some  of  the  whey  being  removed,  the  copper  is  again  put 
over  the  flre,  lilt  the  whole  is  raised  nearly  lo  a  trailing  heat 
When  the  curd  is,  by  this  means,  rendered  sufficiently 
solid,  the  cauldron  is  again  taken  off,  and  left  till  the  curd 
subsides  and  cools:  the  whey  is  drawn  off,  and  the  curd 
taken  out  by  a  cloth  passed  under  it,  and  placed  in  the 
mould.  The  rest  of  the  process  is  similar  to  that  for  com- 
mon cheese.  The  best  Punnesan  cheese  is  kept  for  tfarceor 
four  years  before  it  is  taken  to  market. 

Gruyfre  cheeae  is  flavoured  by  the  Melilotui  officinalii, 
dried  and  powdered;  in  other  respects  it  is  mode  like 
Parmesan. 

All  cheese  for  keeping  must  be  impregnated  with  salt 
during  its  roanufiieture;  and  the  more  thoroughly  the  whey 
aa  been  pressed  out  of  the  curd,  the  better  the  cheese  will 

Every  preparation  of  milk,  and  every  separate  ingredient 
of  it,  is  wholesome;  and  when  they  disagree  with  any  one, 
it  is  a  sure  proof  that  that  person's  stomach  is  diseased. 
Milk,  cream,  butler,  cheese,  fresh  curds,  whey,  skinimed- 
milk  butter-milk,  and  even  any,  or  all,  of  these,  coagulated 
and  sour  by  incipient  putrefaction,  are  perfectly  innocent 
to  the  healthy.  Butter-milk  and  whey  will  undergo  a 
spontaneous,  vinous  fermentation,  if  kept  long  enough,  and 
ucohol  can  be  distilled  from  them.  They  are  usM  as  in- 
toxicating hquors,  in  this  slate,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
our  island.  The  Tartars,  aa  is  well  known,  prepare  large 
quantities  of  spirituous  drink  from  mare's  milk. 

Tbe  milk  of  the  Mare  is  inferior  in  oily  matter  to  that  of 
the  cow,  but  contains  more  sugar,  and  of  the  other  sails. 

The  milk  of  tbe  Ewe  is  as  rich  as  that  of  the  cow  in  oil, 
but  contains  less  sugar  than  tliatof  other  animals.  Cheese 
made  of  ewe-milk,  is  still  made  in  some  northern  counties 
of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  gradually  being 
disused,  as  inferior  to  that  made  from  cow-milk. 

The  milk  of  the  Aas  approaches  human  milk  in  several 
of  its  qualities.  To  this  resemblance  it  owes  ila  use  by 
invalids  in  pulmonary  complaints;  but  it  haa  no  particular 
virtue  lo  recommend  it  m  this  preference,  and  is  only  pre- 
scribed by  nurses.    It  is,  however,  perfectly  innocent. 

Goats'  milk,  perhaps,  stands  next  lo  that  of  the  cow  in 
ita  quaUties;  accordmglv,  it  is  much  used  in  Southern 
Europe.  It  affords  excellent  cheese  and  butter,  its  cream 
being  richer  and  more  copious  than  that  from  cows'  milk. 

Camels'  milk  is  employed  in  China,  Aftica,  and,  in  abort. 
in  all  those  countries  where  that  animal  tlouriahea.  It  ia 
however  pour  in  every  respect;  but  still,  being  milk,  it  is 
invaluable  where  better  is  not  to  be  procured. 

The  milk  of  the  Sow  resembles  that  of  the  cow,  and  is 
used  at  Canton  and  other  parts  of  China. 

The  milk  of  the  Buffalo  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  cow 
though  the  two  animals  belong  to  different  species. 

As  far  as  we  know,  no  nation  uses  the  milk  of  any  car- 
nivorous animal.  There  ii  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
milk  of  this  order  of  animals  would  be  either  disagreeable 
or  unwholesome ;  but  the  ferocity  and  resllessnesi  of  Iho 
creatures  will  always  present  an  obstacle  to  the  experiment. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  different  milks  of 
animals,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  agree  in  their  aen- 
iible  and  chemical  qualities;  and  this  is  confirmed  ^  the 
facility  with  which  other  animals,  besides  man,  ran  be 


liqnar  for  the  purpose.     In   llolUnd,  ioitead  otrcnaet, 
acid  ii  emplojrea  to  cuaiu'ste  ibe  mjlk  in  tbe  nwkisi  af 


suckled  by  cats,  fawns  by  ewes,  foals  by  goats;  and  m*n, 
in  all  stages  of  bis  exiatenoe,  baa  been  nouriabed  by  tha 
milk  of  various  animals,  except  the  camiToroua. 
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LABOUR  AND  CAPItAL. 

If  labour  be  a  producer  of  capital,  it  is  just  and  rea- 
sonable, that  those  who  furnish  labour  for  hire  should 
keep  this  in  mind,  when  considering  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  other  classes  of  the  community. 
They  will,  however,  commit  ^  very  serious  error,  if 
they  suppose  that  the  two  species  of  property.  Labour 
and  Capital,  may  be  confounded  with  each  other. 
There  are  works  to  be  performed  for  which  capital  is 
indispensable,  and  for  which  labour,  to  the  most 
unlimited  extent,  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  substi- 
tute. Operatives  will,  therefore,  not  only  be  injuring 
others,  but  themselves,  if  they  entertain  erroneous 
notions  respecting  capital  j  and  such  erroneous  views 
will  be  immoral  and  dishonest,  if  carried  to  the  extent 
which  appears  to  be  the  case  with  some,  who  seem  to 
consider  that  capital,  the  result  of  labour,  ought  to  be 
subject  to  their  control. 

When  the  operative  has  performed  his  work,  and 
received  the  price  of  his  labour,  he  has  no  more  right 
in  that  which  he  has  produced,  than  the  baker  would 
have  to  the  bread  which  he  bus  sold,  and  which  the 
purchaser  is  about  to  put  into  his  mouth.  The  product 
of  labour  may  be  consumed,  like  the  bread  of  the 
baker,  by  the  person  who  has  paid  for  itj  or  it  may 
remain  with  him,  and  add  to  the  amount  of  his  pos- 
sessions, in  other  words,  to  his  capital.  He  may 
employ  others  to  work  upon  it,  and  give  it  new  pro- 
perties and  increased  value ;  and  these,  when  they  have 
been  paid  for  their  work,  will  have  no  more  right  in 
the  new  article  than  their  predecessors.  This  kind 
of  process  may  go  on  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and 
in  an  endless  variety  of  ways,  in  all  of  which,  labour 
is  converted  into  capital;  the  value  of  which,  it  is 
true,  may  be  increased  by  an  amount  of  money, 
which  is,  in  fact,  one  form  of  capital,  and  that  which 
is  often  very  conveniently  exchanged  for  other  forms. 
But  money  must  i^ot,  any  more  than  labour,  be 
confounded  with  capital  in  its  most  extensive  sense. 
The  knowledge  which  an  individual  may  acquire,  is 
as  much  a  species  of  capital  as  the  sums  of  money 
which  another  individual  may  have  in  his  iron  chest, 
or  at  his  banker's.  Those  who  possess  money  may 
hire  the  time  and  talents  of  the  well-informed,  and 
thus  make  an  exchange  of  capital. 

The  operative  may  also  want  the  services  of  the 
well-informed,  and  give  for  them  a  portion  of  his 
own  labour  J  but,  his  time  being  worth  less,  he  must 
give  it  for  a  longer  period.  Thus,  the  operative 
and  the  wealthy,  have  both  the  means  of  procuring 
the  use  of  a  kind  of  property  very  different  from 
that  possessed  by  themselves,  though  neither  would 
be  correct  in  saying  that  their  possession  was  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  which  they  receive ;  for,  if  the  well- 
informed  did  not  exist,  neither  the  gold  of  the  one, 
nor  the  labour  of  the  other,  could  supply  his  place. 

Tliis  example  of  capital  in  the  form  of  knowledge,  is 
perhaps  as  striking  and  intelligible  as  any  which 
could  be  offered  j  but  the  principle  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  every  other  species  of  capital.  If  you  see 
the  full  extent  to  which  this  reasoning  may  be  carried, 
you  will  clearly  perceive  that  labour  and  capital  are 
not  strictly  convertible  as  substitutes,  the  one  for  the 
other ;  and  that  although  capital  n^ay  be  the  result  of 
labour,  yet  that  labour  without  capita}  would  often 
be  crippled  and  improductivc.  Yoxi  will,  therefore, 
also  perceive  how  much  reason  there  is  in  regarding 
the  strict  observation  of  the  rights  of  property,  as 
the  first  step  towards  social  order  and  civilization. 
If  a  person  cannot  retain  the  secure  possession  of, 
and  control  over,  that  which  he  acquires,  he  will  bave 
^o  inducement  tp  acquire;  every  one  would  live,  as 
it  were,  from  hand  to  mouth.    There  might,  it  is 


true,  be  many  vigorous  bodies  capable  of  the  per- 
formance of  labour,  but  there  would  be  i^o  accumu- 
lation of  capital;  and  consequently,  this  labouring 
force  would  be  of  little  value.  The  largest  number 
of  able-bodied  men  which  imagination  can  conceive, 
all  ready  to  exert  their  most  strenuous  efforts,  would 
not  be  equivalent  to  a  small  troop  of  workmen,  each 
possessing  a  little  cfipital  in  his  acquired  skill  and  his 
utensils,  directed  by  intelligent  persons,  possessing  a 
larger  share  of  capital  in  their  science  and  instru- 
ments, and  having  a  still  larger  amount  of  capital  to 
work  with,  in  the  materials  which  previous  labour 
has  pollected  and  prepared.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  labouring  classes,  especially  when 
pressed  by  poverty,  should  duly  consider  the  import- 
ance, even  for  their  own  interest,  of  rigidly  respecting 
the  rights  of  property;  since,  if  that  be  consumed, 
or  driven  to  other  spots,  they  must  themselves  be  the 
chief  sufferers. 

Property  may  be  rendered  insecure  in  various  ways. 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  highwayman 
should  take  the  purse  of  his  richer  neighbour;  that 
banditti  should  seize  on  wagon-loads  of  merchandize; 
that  burglars  should  break  Into  houses,  and  carry  off 
gold,  silver,  and  notes ;  or  that  incendiaries  should 
destroy  the  well-harvested  fruits  of  the  field.  The 
most  serious  evils  resulting  from  the  insecurity  of 
capital,  may  be  brought  about  by  means  less  formid- 
able in  their  appearance;  means,  which  the  higher, 
middle,  and  lower  classes,  are  too  often  directing 
against  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  their  country. 
Those  who  contract  enormous  debts  which  thev  never 
mean  to  pay,  and  involve  unfortunate  creditors  in 
ruin,  whilst  they  leave  immense  entailed  wealth  to 
their  heirs  or  representatives,  are  as  g;reat  rogues  as 
those  barons  of  old,  ^ho  invaded  the  estates  of  their 
neighbours,  and  taking  thcJf-mQil,  drove  their  cattle 
to  their  own  fortresses.  He  wl^o,  in  the  middle  ranks 
of  society,  supports  a  fictitious  credit  by  accommoda- 
tion bills,  or  by  the  sale  of  goods  for  which  he  never 
means  to  pay,  is  as  dishonest  as  the  thief,  the  high- 
wayman, and  the  bui^lari  ^nd  still  more  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  society.  And  he  who,  imposing  on 
the  benevolence  of  thp  public,  contrives  to  possess 
himself  of  the  property  of  others,  by  fictitious  or 
exaggerated  tfilf b  of  misery,  and  who  lives  by  begging 
when  he  might  work,  is  a  worthless  incumbrance 
upon  society.  Those  who,  by  their  conduct,  destn^y 
or  impair  the  great  productive  resources  of  the  country, 
whether  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  commercial, 
as  effectually  injure  their  country  as  if  they  were 
foreign  armies  laying  waste  fields  ripe  for  harvest. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  operative  classes 
are,  directly  and  indirectly,  benefited  by  the  capital 
employed  in  the  branches  of  business  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  The  ingenious  artisan,  or  mechanic,  finds 
means,  with  the  consent  of  his  employers,  of  making 
and  attempting  improvements  which  he  might  never 
have  conceived,  if  their  capital  in  machinery  and 
other  forms,  had  not  been  available  tp  him;  or 
which,  could  he  have  conceived  them,  he  never  could 
have  found  the  means  of  putting  to  proof.  Numerous 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  individuals  have 
raised  themselves  to  reputation  and  wealth  by  this 
very  simple  advantage,  which  they  have  found  in  the 
capital  of  others.  Instances  are,  perhaps,  still  more 
numerous,  in  which  individuals,  without  extraordinary 
genius  or  talent,  but  simply  by  the  force  of  good 
sense,  honesty,  and  industry,  have  progressively 
raised  themselves  from  poverty  to  wealth,  whilst 
discharging  their  duty  towards  the  property  of  others. 

Many  operations  of  a  mercantile  or  minufturturing 
character,   or  large  works,  destined  to  add  to  tii0 
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profiperity  bl*  comfort  of  the  country,  and  which  give 
abtive  employment  to  a  large  number  of  persons, 
could  not  be  carried  on  iT^ithout  ciLpital,  which  sup- 
plies not  only  the  materiab|  bnt  also  wages  and  sub- 
sistence, during  a  long  period^  it  may  be  of  several 
years,  in  which  the  work  is  producing  nothing.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  productive  and  labouring 
hands  in  the  countrjr,  are  thus  supplied  iwith  the 
hieans  of  subsistence,  through  the  influence  of  capital, 
who  would  be  thrown  out  of  work,  if  they  could  be 
employed  in  no  other  labour  than  that  which  is  im- 
mediately productive.  A  little  reflection  will  show 
the  great  extent  to  which  the  supply  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  to  all  classes,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  security  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  to  the 
opportunity  which  this  security  has  afforded  to  indi- 
viduals of  talent,  industry,  and  good  management,  to 
become  possessed  of  propertyi  or,  in  other  words,  to 
establish  a  capital. 

A  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  security  of 
property,  which  these  considerations  should  induce, 
may  not  prevent  comparisons  of  the  inequality  in  th^ 
distribution  of  property,  and  of  the  evils  which  attend 
those  who  are  placed  at  either  extremes  with  respect  to 
it.  But,  at  the  same  time,  all  must  be  conviiiced,  that 
an  equal  distribution  of  wealth  can  neither  be  hoped  for, 
nor  desired  J  and  that  the  arbitrary  measures  which, 
by  some,  have  been  contemplated  to  bring  it  about, 
would  be  as  ruinous  and  unsuccessful,  as  the  idea  is 
unjust  and  foolish.  If  all  the  property  in  the  country 
could,  in  one  day,  be  equally  divided  amongst  the 
entire  population,  this  equality  would  not  continue 
for  twenty-four  hours;  and  the  disturbance,  ruin, 
and  misery,  which  the  attempt  to  bring  about  such  a 
division  would  occasion,  would  not  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  smallest  amount  of  advantage.  The  instances 
of  individuals  possessed  of  little  or  nothing,  who 
have  suddenly  received  considerable  sums  of  money, 
which,  instead  of  tmming  to  their  own  advantage, 
they  have  dissipated  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  in 
foolish  and  profligate  expenses,  are  numerous;  whilst 
it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  find  an  example  in  which 
the  opposite  result  has  followed.  How  often  has  the 
miser*s  hoard  been  completely  fooled  away,  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  by  his  heir,  who  has  rather  been  in- 
toxicated and  ruined,  than  in  any  respect  benefited, 
by  the  fortune  to  which  he  has  succeeded !  Even 
those  sums  which  are  the  well-earned  fruits  of  an 
individual's  own  hard  service,  if  they  arc  not  collected 
by  his  own  economy  and  care,  are  too  apt  to  share 
the  fate  of  ill-gotten,  or  foolishly-bestowed  wealth. 
No  instances  of  this  kind  are  more  striking,  or  more 
notorious,^  than  those  of  sailors,  who  receive  their 
arrears  of  wages  after  a  long  Toyage. 

The  due  consideration  of  these  facts  leads  to  two 
very  important  principles.  The  first,  that  it  is  foolish, 
as  well  as  wicked,  to  envy  the  property  which  others 
possess  by  an  undoubted  right,  ^Ud  to  Seek  to  wrest 
it  from  them,  in  order  to  bestow  it  on  those  who  have 
little  or  nothing.  The  second,  that  it  is  essential 
that  all  should  duly  feel  the  advantage  of  the  careful, 
prudent,  and  economical  expenditure  of  small  sums, 
and  of  early  acquiring  the  habit  of  spending  less  than 
they  earn.  The  earlier  this  principle  is  acted  upon, 
the  easier  and  more  effectual  it  will  be;  whilst  the 
opposite  is  equally  true,  that  if  a  person  neglect  the 
opportunity  of  saving,  when  the  amount  which  he 
can  lay  up  is  small,  he  will  lose  the  opportunity,  as 
well  as  the  disposition,  to  do  so  with  a  larger  sum. 
Every  sum,  however  small,  which  an  individual  lays 
up  in  conformity  with  this  principle,  is  like  a  snow- 
ball, around  which  successive  additions  accumulate 
and  add  to  its  bulk.    These  additions  must  either 


consist  of  what  is  rescued  from  consumption  in  the 
new  productions  to  which  the  combined  operation  of 
labour  and  capital  gives  rise,  and,  therefore,  constitute 
a  real  addition  to  the  amount  of  capital  in  the  country 
or  they  must  be  derived  froih  the  stores  possessed  by 
others,  and>  therefore,  merely  consist  of  a  transfer  of 
property.  But,  in  either  case,  the  tendency  is  to 
produce  an  equalization  in  the  distribution  of  pro* 
perty,  by  the  most  effectual  and  advantageous  means. 
The  good  order,  as  well  as  the  happiness,  of  th^  poorer 
classes  of  society,  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  car- 
rying this  principle  into  general  practice.  Let  it  not, 
however,  be  supposed,  that  a.  plropenSity  is  here 
advocated  to  lUiserly  hoarding,  to  sordid  avarice,  or 
to  the  inordinate  love  of  money.  The  reckless  neglect 
of  ecoUomy  where  it  is  most  wanted,  ttiay  be  corrected 
without  falhng  into  those  evils. 

When  you  do  anything  from  a  clear  judgment  that 
it  ought  to  be  done^  never  shun  the  being  seen  to  do 
it,  even  though  the  world  should  make  wrong  sup- 
positions about  it.  If  you  do  not  act  right,  shun 
the  action  itself;  but  if  you  do,  -why  are  you  afraid 
of  those  who  censure  you  wrongly, 

[Abridged  from  the  Economical  Lt^off .] 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

EvfenV  authentic  circuinStaUCe  relating  to  this  great 
Queen,  must  be  interesting  to  Englishmen,  tier  ex- 
cellent judgment  appeared  in  the  wise  choice  of  her 
ministers,  and  in  the  truly  Protestant  spirit  which  she 
displayed  in  the  government  of  this  country.  If, 
then,  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  habits  and  manners  of 
famous  individuals  ivho  hav^  moved  in  a  less  exalted 
sphere  of  life,  and  in  later  days,  it  is  still  more  inter- 
esting to  obtain  an  exact  and  lively  sketch,  drawn  to 
the  life  by  an  eye-witness,  of  a  person  so  illustrious 
for  rank,  as  well  as  tact  and  talent,  as  was  our  good 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Paul  Hentzner,  a  native  of  Gerihanjr,  during  the 
reign  of  the  above  Queen,  performed  a  tour  through 
England,  France,  an^  Italy,  as  travelling  tutor  to  a 
young  German  nobleman.  He  landed  at  Rye  in  1 598, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  London,  where  he 
was  amazingly  struck  with  Westminster  Abbey,  old 
St.  Paul's,  the  Tower,  &c.  He  went  to  Windsor, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  noting  down  the 
various  matters  of  curiosity  which  he  beheld,  and 
which  he  afterwards  detailed  in  Latin,  in  a  small 
volume  now  rarely  met  with.  Horace  Walpole, 
struck  with  his  good  Latinity,  and  the  retnarkable 
description  he  gives  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  published, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a 
translation  of  the  part  relating  to  England,  from 
which  we  make  an  extract  for  the  entertainment  of 
our  readers. 

''The  author,**  says  Walpole  iu  the  preface,  " seems 
to  have  had  that  laborious  and  indiscriminate  passioti 
for  SEEING  which  is  Remarked  in  his  countrymen. 
Fortunately,  so  memorable  a  personage  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  happened  to  fall  under  his  notice.  Her 
best  portraits  scarcely  exhibit  a  more  lively  image." 

We  arrived  at  the  Royal  Palace  Of  Greenwich,  re- 
ported to  have  been  originally  built  by  Humphry,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  to  have  received  very  magnificent  additions 
from  Henry  the  Seventh.  It  was  here  Elizabeth,  the  pre- 
sent queen,  was  born ;  aUd  here  she  generally  resides,  par- 
ticularly in  Summer,  for  the  delightfulness  of  its  situation. 
We  were  admitted  by  an  order  Mr.  Rogers  had  procured 
fi-om  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  into  the  presence-chamber,  hutog 
with  rich  tapestry,  and  the  floor,  after  the  English  fashion, 
strewed  with  hay  \  through  which  the  Queen  commonly 
passes  in  her  way  to  chapel.  At  the  door  stood  a  gentlemau 

*  He  probably  meaoB  nuboi. 
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dretsed  in  velvet,  with  a  gold  chain,  whose  office  was  to 
introduce  to  the  Queen  every  person  of  distinction  that 
came  to  wait  on  her.  It  was  on  a  day  when  there  is  usually 
ihe  greatest  attendance  of  nobility.  In  the  same  hall  were 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  a  great 
number  of  counsellors  of  state,  officers  of  state,  officers  of 
the  crown,  and  gentlemen,  who  waited  the  Queen's  coming 
out;  which  she  did  from  her  own  apartment,  when  it  was 
time  to  go  to  prayers,  attended  in  the  following  manner:  — 

First  went  gentlemen,  barons,  earls,  knights  of  the 
garter,  all  richly  dressed,  and  bare-headed.  Next  came  the 
chancellor,  bearing  the  seals  in  a  red  silk  purse,  between 
two ;  one  of  which  carried  the  royal  sceptre,  the  other  the 
sword  of  state  in  a  red  scabbard,  studded  with  golden 
fleuri-deMs,  the  point  upwards.  Next  came  the  Qukkn, 
in  the  sixty- fifth  year  of  her  age,  as  we  wero  told ;  very 
majestic;  her  face  oblong,  fair,  but  wrinkled;  her  eyes 
small,  yet  black  and  pleasant ;  her  nose  a  little  hooked ; 
her  lips  narrow^  and  her  teeth  black  (a  defect  the  English 
teem  subject  to,  from  their  too  great  use  of  sugar).  She 
had  in  her  ears  two  pearls  with  very  rich  drops ;  she  wore 
false  hair,  and  that  red ;  upon  her  head  she  had  a  small 
crown,  reported  to  be  made  of  some  of  the  gold  of  the  cele- 
brated Lunebourg^  table.  Her  neck  was  uncovered,  as 
all  the  English  ladies  have  it,  till  they  marry ;  and  she 
had  on  a  necklace  of  exceeding  fine  jewels.  Her  hands 
were  small,  her  fingers  long,  and  her  stature  neither  tall 
nor  low :  her  air  was  stately,  her  manner  of  speaking  mild 
and  obliging.  That  day  she  was  dressed  in  white  silk, 
hordered  with  pearls  of  the  size  of  beans,  and  over  it  a 
mantle  of  black  silk,  shot  with  silver  threads ;  her  train  was 
verv  long,  the  end  of  it  borne  by  a  marchioness:  instead  of 
a  chain,  she  had  an  oblong  collar  of  gold  and  jewels. 

As  she  went  alon^  in  all  this  state  and  magnificence, 
the  spoke  very  graciously,  first  to  one,  then  to  another, 
whether  foreign  ministers,  or  those  who  attended  for  different 
reasons,  in  English,  French,  and  Italian ;  for,  besides  being 
well  skilled  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  languages  I  have 
mentioned,  she  is  mistress  of  Spanish,  Scotch,  and  Dutch. 
Whoever  speaks  to  her,  it  is  kneeling :  now  and  then  she 
raises  some  with  her  hand.  While  we  were  there,  W. 
Slawata,  a  Bohemian  baron,  had  letters  to  present  to  her; 
and  she,  after  pulling  off  her  glove,  save  mm  her  right 
hand  to  kiss,  sparkling  with  rings  and  jewels ;  a  mark  of 
particular  favour.  Wherever  she  turned  her  face,  as  she 
was  going  along,  every  body  fell  down  on  their  knees. 
The  ladies  of  the  court  followed  next  to  her;  very  handsome 
and  well-shaped,  for  the  most  part  dressed  in  white.  She 
was  guarded  on  each  side  by  the  gentlemen-pensioners, 
fifty  in  number,  with  gilt  battle-axes.  In  the  ante-chapel 
next  the  hall  where  we  were,  petitions  were  presented  to 
her,  and  she  received  them  most  graciously,  which  occa- 
sioned the  acclamation  of  '*  IjOhq  Itve  Q,ueen  Elizabeth  r 
She  answered  it  with,  **  I  thank  you,  my  good  people  .'* 
In  the  chapel  was  excellent  music :  as  soon  as  it  and  the 
service  was  over,  which  scarce  exceeded  half  an  hour,  the 
Queen  returned  in  the  same  state  and  order,  and  prepared 
to  go  to  dinner;  but  while  she  was  still  at  prayers,  we  saw 
the  table  set  out  with  the  fblloaing  solemnity. 

A  gentleman  entered  the  room,  bearing  a  rod,  and  along 
with  him  another  who  had  a  table  cloth,  which,  after  they 
had  both  kneeled  three  times  with  the  utmost  veneration, 
he  spread  upon  the  table ;  and  after  kneeling  again,  they 
both  retired.  Then  came  two  others,  one  with  £e  rod  again ; 
the  other  with  a  salt-cellar,  a  plate  and  bread.  When  they 
had  kneeled,  as  the  others  had  done,  and  placed  what  was 
brought,  upon  the  table,  they  too  retired  with  the  same  cere- 
monies performed  by  the  first.  At  last,  came  an  unmarried 
lady  (we  were  told  that  she  was  a  Countess),  and  along 
with  her  a  married  one,  bearing  a  tasting-knife.  The  former 
was  dressed  in  white  silk;  who,  when  she  had  prostrated 
herself  three  times  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  approached 
the  table,  and  rubbed  the  plates  with  bread  and  salt,  with 
as  much  awe  as  if  the  Queen  had  been  present  When  they 
had  wait<^  there  a  little  while,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard 
entered,  bare-headed,  clothed  in  scarlet,  with  a  golden  rose 
upon  their  backs,  bringing  in  at  each  turn  a  course  of  twenty- 
four  dishes,  served  in  plate,  most  of  it  gilt.  These  dishes 
were  received  by  a  eentleman  in  the  same  order  they  were 
brought,  and  placed  upon  the  table,  while  the  lady-taster 
gave  to  each  of  the  guard  a  mouthful  to  eat  of  the  parti- 
cular dish  he  had  brought,  for  fear  of  any  poison.  During 
the  time  that  this  guard,  which  consists  of  the  tallest  and 
stoutest  men  that  can  be  found  in  all  England*  being  care- 

*  It  is  not  known  what  this  was. 


fully  selected  for  this  service,  were  bringing  dinner,  twelve 
trumpets  and  two  kettle-drums  made  the  hall  ring  for  half- 
an-hour  together.  At  the  end  of  this  cerenaonial,  a  nonber 
of  unmarried  ladies  appeared,  who,  with  pwticalar  fltan- 
nity,  lifted  the  meat  off  the  table,  and  conveyed  It  Mk  fte 
Queen's  inner  and  more  private  chamber,  where,  afker  she 
had  choaen  for  herself  the  rest  eoea  to  the  ladies  of  the 
court 

The  Queen  dines  and  sups  alone,  with  very  him  attend 
ants ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  anybody,  foreigner  or  native,  is 
admitted  at  that  time,  and  then  only  at  the  intercession  of 
somebody  in  power. 

Near  this  palace  is  the  Queen  s  Park,  stocked  with  deer. 
Such  parks  are  common  throughout  England,  belonging  to 
those  who  are  distinguished  either  for  their  rank  or  riches. 

Walpole,  in  his  dedication,  presumes  to  speak  scorn- 
fully of  the  appearance  here  made  by  the  Queen, 
which,  he  says,  "  makes  one  smile.**  Bat  when  we 
read  of  the  respectful  ceremony  observed  in  deckmg 
her  Majesty's  table,  though  she  was  not  present^  and 
the  general  bending  of  the  knees  before  her,  we  must 
remember  that  they  were  the  customs  of  the  times  ia 
which  she  lived.  Her  father  had  been  treated  with 
the  same  deference.  It  is  mentioned  by  Fox,  in  lus 
Acts  and  Monuments,  that  when  the  Lord  Chancellor 
went  to  apprehend  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  he  spoke 
to  the  king  on  his  knees.  James  the  First  suffered 
his  courtiers  to  omit  it.  And  again,  when  disposed 
to  smile  at  certain  symptoms  of  personal  vanity  ia 
Elizabeth,  we  should  do  well  to  consider  what  mas- 
culine sense  was  couched  under  the  weaknesses  ti 
our  GLORiANAf,  who  gathered  round  her  the  kigest 
and  brightest  assemblage  of  great  men  this  country 
ever  Ix^ted;  scattered  the  projects  of  the  haugh^ 
Spaniard  to  the  winds;  fruStimted  the  ''knavish 
tricks**  of  the  Pope;  and  commanded  the  awe  oft 
nation  like  England. 


t  The  name  givea  to  her  Majesty  by 


Spenser,  in  \m  Fmk 


NEW   YEARS   KTB. 

Faiewbll,  Old  Year!  thy  destined  nee 

Will  quickly  have  a  dose; 
And  thou,  ameng  thy  forefathers^ 

Wilt  sLok  into  r^KMle.  .  . 

Bat  ere  to  dark  oblirion*ii  shores 

Thy  gpurit  wmgs  its  fll^t, 
I  fain  would  take  thee  by  the  hand. 

And  kindly  say,  Goodiught! 

For  though  thy  liqise  hath  given  birth 

To  many  a  stormy  hour ; 
Though  sighs  and  tears  have  marked  the  re^ 

Of  pain*8  subduing  power; 
Yet  hath  ito  scene  full  oft  been  deok*d 

In  sunshine  and  delist ; 
A  thousand  joys  my  heart  hath  known^-— 

But  all  are  past, — Good  nig^t ! 

And  though  with  thee  then  bear  away 

IVom  1^*8  still-cherished  store, 
Days,  weeks,  and  months,  a  waaasswm  train. 

That  can  return  no  more; 
Yet  will  the  loss  prove  gain  to  those 

Who  walk  in  Truth's  fair  light; 
It  brings  them  nearer  to  their  home 

And  promised  rest,— Good  ni^t ! 

We  part  to  meet  no  more,  old  Friend, 

llien  let  us  part  in  peace : 
Thou  speedest  to  etomity. 

Where  strife  and  discord  cease ; 
And  I,  if  future  years  be  mine, 

How  swift  soe*er  their  flight. 
Will  strive  their  purpose  to  fulfil. 

Then  wish  them  all  Good  night 

CCaocni* 

LONDON : 

JOHK  WILLIAM  PARKKR,  WEST  SniAIID. 
PciUMiD  ur  WsnutT  Nombbbs.  fbicb  Onb  FBrar.  Am  m  McirnHii  Pas^ 

»Bici  Sixravec* 
SbM  ^  aU  BookMllm  aad 


Iba^turlra^lli  sa^iiif^ 
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Locn  badool;  obberyanob  of  babbath. 

(A.D.18S7.  Oct.) 

Wind  and  tide  prevented  our  reaching  Loch  Ardvar  hy 
water,  and  we  returned  to  Scourio.  The  following,  conver- 
sation, charaeteristio  of  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  passed  between  me  and  my  guide,  a  boy,  on  the 
walk  to  Loch  Badcol.  Pausinip  be  asked  me,  as  the  guide 
of  Yesterday  had  done,  whether  I  travelled  on  Sunday  ? — 
and,  on  being  interrogated  aa  to  his  reason  for  putting 
this  question,  ne  replied,  "  Because  no  one  will  cairy  your 
bag  for  you :  you  must  carry  it  yourself,  if  you  travel  to- 
morrow. You  might  perhaps  induce  some  one  to  do  it  by 
the  offer  of  lucre ;  but  he  would  not  be  permitted.**  "  Who 
would  interfere  ?'*  "  Why  Mr.  Gordon,  or  any  other  minister, 
to  be  sure.**  "  How  would  he  enforce  his  prohibition?** 
"  Why  by  making  the  man  who  disobeyed  it  stand  in 
church  (t.  e,  do  penknce) :  and  he  would  do  quite  right.** 
The  tone  which  the  boy  assumed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  sentence,  implied  a  resolute  submission  to  the  authority 
of  his  minister,  and  surprise  at  my  not  anticipating  it 

In  Suthcrlandshire,  especially  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  being  remote,  and  hitherto  little  visited  by 
strangi^rs,  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people  retain 
much  of  their  primitive  simplicity,  and  more  especially  in 
regard  to  religion  and  to  church-discipline.  The  authority 
of  the  Kirk  is  undisturbed  by  dissent ;  my  guide's  peremp- 
tory assertion  of  its  right  of  inflicting  ecclesiastical  penid- 
tics  for  transgression  affords  some  proof  of  its  ascendency. 
The  parochial  Jurisdiction  is  often,  however,  raUi^r  oligar- 
chical than  monarchical ;  the  elders  and  leading  parishioners 
frequently  assume  the  prerogative  of  prescribmg  and  regu- 
lating the  minister's  doctrine,  and  calling  him  to  rigorous 
account  for  any  deviation  from  it :  and  they  thus  hold  him 
in  a  sort  of  thraldom,  by  no  means  limited  to  mere  doc- 
trinal matters.  A  minister,  whom  I  met  in  the  south  of^ 
Scotland,  described  to  me  with  much  feeling  the  annoy- 
ance to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  such  control, 
during  some  years  in  which  he  had  held  a  parochial  charge 
in  Suthcrlandshire.  This  overstrained  jurisdiction  of  &e 
parishioners  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  county.  It  is 
an  abuse  of  the  system  of  discipline  adopted  in  the  Scot- 
tish church,  which  assigns  to  laymen  a  snare  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

The  proofs  which  have  been  offered  of  the  prevalence  of 
domestic  worship  among  the  Scottish  peasantry,  proves 
that  Bums's  exquisite  picture  in  his  "  Cottar's  Saturday 
Ni^ht,**  is  nut  a  poetical  fiction,  but  drawn  from  living 
reality.  The  comparative  neglect  of  this  admirable  practice 
among  the  upper  classes,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  now 
happily  much  diminishing,  has  yet  spread  but  little  its  bane- 
ful influence  among  the  lower,  in  Scotland.  The  religion 
of  their  forefathers  was  riveted  to  their  bosoms  by  per- 
secution, as  well  as  by  tho  tenacious  attachment  to 
liercditary  creeds  and  practices  which  characterizes  these 
I)eople.  It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  the  somewhat  dimi- 
nished strictness,  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  now  com- 
plained of  in  these  regions,  is  partly  attributed  to  the 
example  of  the  English  sheep-farmers,  who  had  been 
educated  in  a  different  school;  and  also  to  the  occasional 
desecration  of  the  sacred  day  by  EngUsh  travellers,  in  not 
obser\'ing  it  as  a  day  of  rest.  The  rigid  questioning  of 
my  guides,  as  to  my  practice  on  this  head,  was  caused  by 
the  soreness  produced  in  their  minds  by  a  recent  instance 
of  such  reprehensible  conduct.  Our  countrymen,  who  vin- 
dicate Sunday-travelling  on  the  Continent,  by  pleading  the 
propriety  of  conforming  to  the  customs  of  the  countries 
which  tney  visit,  should,  for  consistency's  sake,  abstain 
from  it  in  Scotland. 

I  do  not  prttend  to  justify  the  rigorous  mode  of  observing 
the  Sabbath  occasu>nally  adopted  in  Scotland,  or  the  means 
sometimes  resorted  to  for  enforcing  it.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  by  what  sanction  the  more  strict  among 
the  people  vindicate  their  prohibition  of  a  walk  on  Sunday, 
except  to  church ;  nay,  even  forbid  a  man  a  stroll  in  his 
own  gardoxk,  on  that  day.    The  Sabbath  days  journey,  im- 


plied in  the  exception  admitted,  is,  however,  a  term  of  ver)- 
yarious  signification  in  different  parts  of  Scotland ;  indi- 
cating, in  the  Lowlands,  usually  a  moderate  walk,  but  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands,  sometimes  more  than  a  day's 
journey,  or  voyage  not  always  practicable.  A  minister  con- 
demned in  strong  terms  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  whom 
I  had  just  visited,  in  not  regularly  attending  church, 
though  separated  from  it  by  fifteen  miles  of  sea.  So  fir 
is  the  prohibitory  system  carried,  that  although  **  cleanli- 
ness **  has  been  pronounced  in  holy  writ  to  be  **  next  to 
godliness,**  the  act  of  shaving  on  Sunday  morning  is  o^- 
sive  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  A  clergyman  assured  me 
that  rather  than  excite  displeasure  by  Uie  peiibrmanoe  of 
such  an  operation  on  Simday,  he  acoomplianed  it  late  on 
Saturday  evening. 

The  national  observance  of  any  religious  rite  or  custom, 
though  eminently  beneficial,  and  conducive  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  to  the  glory  of  a  country,  is  neces- 
sarily not  without  its  attendant  disadvantage.  Fashion 
will  induce  some  to  comply,  from  formality,  h3rpocrisy,  or 
superstition ;  and  the  Scotch,  like  their  brethren  of  other 
nations  and  creeds,  are  not  exempt  trom  the  charge  of 
fbrgetting,  in  their  attention  to  the  ceremonial,  a  due 
regard  to  the  moral  obligations  of  the  law  ordaining  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Though  they  very  properly 
refUse  labour  on  Sunday,  even  when  tempted  to  it  by  ample 
inducements,  they  are  not  always  so  scrupulous  about 
indulging  in  idltoess,  or  sometimes  drinking. 

One  instance  occurs  to  my  recollection,  of  a  breach  of 
that  golden  rule  of  holy  writ,  which  enjoins  **  mercy  rather 
than  sacrifice.**  A  large  whale,  whose  jaw-bone  adorns 
the  garden-gate  of  a  laird  whom  I  visited,  near  Loch 
Linnhe,  got  stranded  on  the  shore  of  that  arm  of  the  set 
late  on  Satiu*day  evening.  The  people  of  the  neighboa^ 
hood  all  flocked  to  the  prey;  but  finding  that  there  woald 
not  be  time  sufficient  Ibr  the  destruction  and  subsequent 
spoliation  of  the  animal  before  Sunday  morning,  they 
lashed  their  prisoner  to  a  large  tree  till  Monday,  viewing 
him,  during  the  interval,  tossing  and  bellowing  in  tlM 
shoal-water  in  which  he  was  pndonging  his  misertble 
existence. 

The  compulsory  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day,  enforced 
not  only  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  national  or  local 
usage,  but  by  the  arbitrary  and  summary  jurisdiction  of 
the  people,  is  a  nractice  more  peculiar  to  Scotland.  A 
well-known  Bon  Nevis  guide  had  been  persuaded  by  two 
Englishmen  to  carry  a  bag  for  them  to  Inverness,  on  Sun- 
day :  as  he  was  passing  tl&ough  Glen  Urquhart,  while  the 
preaching-folk,  as  persons  attending  church  are  sometimes 
called  in  Scotland,  and  not  from  disrespect,  were  assembling, 
he  was  seized,  and  carried  also  thither,  and  heard  lome 
pointed  denunciations  against  Sabbath-breaking,  the  mi- 
nister having  been  previously  apprized  of  the  strangers 
presence,  and  the  occasion  of  it.  From  church,  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  residence  of  a  respectable  parishioner,  who 
entertained  him  very  hospitably,  and  at  midnight  returned 
him  his  bag,  and  suffered  him  to  pursue  his  ioumey. 

Opposite  extremes  partly  counteract  and  partly  beget 
each  other.  The  occasionally  extravagant  and  unduly 
rigorous  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  Scotland,  produces, 
by  affording  something  like  a  pretext  for,  remissness  and 
irreverence  on  this  head  among  some  persons,  espedallv 
of  the  upper  classes,  whose  intercourse  with  England, 
or  superiority  to  popular  prejudices,  enables  them  to  per- 
ceive the  errors  of  thei/  countrymen,  vrithout  suflkiently 
appreciating  the  virtues  of  which  tiiese  erroti  are  the 
abuse.  To  Scotland,  whatever  these  errors  may  be,  must 
certainly  be  assigned  the  pre-eminence  over  every  other 
part  of  the  kin^om,  perhaps  of  the  world,  in  the  due 
adherence  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  sacred 
iry  unctions  respecting  the  observance  of  the  Sabbisth.  The 
justice  of  this  remark  may  be  verified  by  any  one  who 
chances  to  pass  Sunday  in  a  lam  town  in  ScoCumd.  The 
streets,  empty  and  deserted  during  the  euir  hours  of 
morning,  are  suddenly,  as  the  hoar  of  dmae  ser^ 
approaches,  thronged  with  vast  multitudsi;  •hfltUHrg  ia 
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perfeet  Btillndss,  obviously  bent  on  the  solemn  purpose  for 
which  they  are  ooncrregating,  to  their  respective  places  of 
worship.  As  the  churches  fill,  the  town  assumes  once 
more  the  appearance  of  a  city  of  the  dead ;  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  public  worship,  the  people  return  to  their 
homes  as  decorously  as  on  their  repairing  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  it  In  the  evening,  the  suburbs  and  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  may  be  seen  crowded  with  orderly  groups, 
enjoying  the  recreation  which  firesh  air  and  the  contem- 
plation of  nature  afford ;  and  not  endeavouring  to  banish, 
by  gregarious  dissipation,  the  seriousness  produced  by  the 
solemnity  of  which  they  had  partaken.  Such  has  been 
Scotland ;  mav  she  long  bear  engraven  on  her  front,  m 
this  respect,  though  in  others  its  impress  may  be  fast 
wearing  away,  the  stamp  of  the  hallowed  signet  of  anti- 
quity. 

LOCH  BCOUItIB;   CHANGE  OF  MAlfKBRS  AKD  OUSTOMg. 

Taking  a  boat  at  Loch  Badcol,  I  proceeded  along  the 
coast  to  Loch  Seourie.  The  scenery  of  this  arm  of  the 
sea  is  grand,  especially  at  it»  upper  ^part,  which  I,  unfor- 
tunately, did  not  see.  The  house  of  a  gentleman,  formerly 
in  the  army,  who  rents  one  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford's 
sheep-farms,  near  Loch  Ardvar,  afforded  me  a  very  com- 
fortable abode  during  Sunday.  The  people  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood have  suffered  from  the  unaccountable  caprice  of 
the  herrings,  which  formerly  frequented  Loch  Seourie, 
giving  employment,  twenty  years  ago,  sometimes  to  two 
hundred  fishing-vessels,  and  often  to  sixty  or  seventy  since 
that  period.  But  those  fi$h  have  since  entirely  forsaken 
this  part  of  the  coast  The  lobsters  which  abound  here 
are  carried  off  by  the  Orkneymen,  who  take  them  in 
boats  of  fourteen  feet  keel,  and  sell  them  to  the  smacks. 
Habit  is  a  main-spring  of  enterprise.  Those  islanders  who 
do  not  attempt  to  imitate  and  share  the  profits  of  strangers 
in  their  own  deep-sea  fishe^,  will  explore  in  boats  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in  turn  rob  the  more  indo- 
lent natives  of  their  valuable  staple.  The  coast  of  Pem- 
brokesbire  affords  a  similar,  instance  to  those  which  have 
been  mentioned,  of  the  natives  thus  surrendering  their 
fishery  to  strangeis,  the  Brixham  trawlers*. 

A  good  cheese,  of  excellent  quality,  is  produced  here, 
by  an  intermixture  of  the  milk  of  the  sheep,  the  goat  and 
the  eow.  The  gM  habits  and  superstitions  of  the  people 
are  fast  on  the  wane ;  the  fiddler  has  displaced  the  piper, 
and  HttLe  vestige  of  the  second  sight  can  be  traced.  My 
host  remembera  one  old  man  who  professed  it ;  he  would 
oecaaiionaUy  make  a  praotiee  of  starting  up  when  on 
a  visit  in  a  cottage,  and  dedaring  that  he  beheld  the 
ftaiful  vision.  But  hia  credit  gradually  declined,  as  it  waa 
discovered  that  his  prognostications  of  good  or  evil  fortune, 
were  regulated  by  the  treatment  of  bis  nosts. 

Lord  Stafibrd  a  land  is  leased  in  large  farms*  for  nine- 
teen and  twenty-one  years,  and  to  cottars  for  seven  years, 
or  at  wHL  The  tenants  of  the  large  ihrms  are  chiefly 
from  Northumberlaad  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  The 
practice  adopted  by  these  strangerst  of  taking  a  fnonttn^, 
1.  c  early  braakftat  at  six  o*clodkt  consisting  of  milk  and 
porridge,  as  a  prelude  to  a  more  substantial  meal  at  nine, 
aatoniahes  the  Highlander,  who  is  satisfied  with  a  **  dram.** 
The  Englishman  carries  with  him,  wherever  he  goes,  his 
sturdy  appetite  for  substantia  food. 

Innovation  is  rapidly  spreading  to  the  remotest  ex- 
tremities of  Scotland.  The  advantages  fesultisff  from  the 
revolution  of  habits  and  manners,  are  not  without  their 
concomitant  evils.  But  the  natives,  naturally  enough  dis- 
posed to  lament  that  "  old  times  are  changed,  old  manners 
gone,**  are  too  ready  to  exaggerate  the  latter.  Among 
these,  is  enumerated  the  allef^  decline  of  miUtary  spirit; 
but  this  has  resulted  from  the  Jiingle  circttmstance  that 
military  service  is  very  little  requirad  in  time  of  peace. 
Tbm  old  Highland  system  had  undergone  its  principal 
change  before  the  oommencement  of  the  last  war,  and 

C';  never  was  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Scotch,  whether 
wlander  or  Highlander,  more  distinguished  than  during 
its  oontinuance:  though  educated  in  a  dififerent  school,  and 
inheriting  different  habits,  the  soldien  of  these  different 

*  It  has  bMQ  already  neationed,  that  the  French  fishermen  were 
content  with  purchafling  fish  of  the  Brixham  boats,  till  prevented 
hj  their  own  custom-house  officers.  The  French  ma^  now  be  seen 
canving  off  the  herrings  under  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  whilst  the  men  of 
Deal  or  Dover  make  no  efibrt  to  dispnte  the  prixe  with  them.  The 
pilotage,  now  affording  but  scanty  remuneration,  and  other  employ- 
ment, supplied  by  the  shipping,  may  have  induced  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  fishery  on  the  part  of  these  people.    (1835.) 


tribes  might  fttirly  assert  an  equal  claim  to  the  laurels 

which  they  won : 

...  .In  each  well-foughten  field. 
We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry. 

The  mountaineer  is  not  now  compelled  to  make  his 
Winter  s  bed  on  the  heath,  and  to  dip  his  plaid  in  water,  that 
when  frozen,  it  may  shield  him  from  the  external  cold,  and  to 
brave  with  bare  knees  the  alterations  of  climate,  or  to  be 
ready  at  the  whistle  of  a  leader,  or  the  challenge  of  an 
enemy,  to  grasp  his  claymore,  off  his  dagger,  and  to  dye 
his  fields  or  his  board  with  blood.  But  he  may  still,  though 
following  in  an  orderly  and  quiet  manner,  the  pursuits  of 
industry,  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  defend  his  country  at 
the  call  of  danger,  and  submit  to  all  the  rules  of  military 
discipline:  and  there  can  be  little  douht  that  the  habits  of 
a  well-regulated  community  are  better  cfliculat^  to  increase 
the  physical  strength,  and  moral  energy  of  a  people,  and 
to  fit  them  for  the  exigences  of  regular  war,  than  the  law* 
less  customs  of  tribes  Bul;9eot  only  to  their  own  laws,  how- 
ever favourable  these  may  be  to  sudden  and  desperate 
efforts.  Peace  is  apt  to  produce  effeminacy,  and  it  ought 
to  be  counteracted  by  tjie  whole  tendency  of  education;  but 
this  vice  can  never  unnerve  the  mountaineers,  to  whom 
privation,  iktigue,  and  danger,  are  necessarily  habitual  from 
their  childhood. 

Antiquity  has,  however,  found  champions  resolved  to' 
make  a  last  stand  in  its  defence.  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  not 
probably  foresee,  when  he  repeopled  bis  native  land  with 
the  mighty  dead  of  former  ages,  that  he  should  not  only 
imbue  the  living  generation  with  the  spirit  of  their  fore- 
fathers, but  induce  them  to  re-assume  the  garb  of  the  Gael,* 
which  had  been  gradually  supplanted  by  the  monkey  fashions 
of  French  tailors.  The  amiable  and  persevering  enthu 
siasm  of  General  Stewart  of  Garth  has  seconded  the 
ardour  of  the  poet. 

The  dress  having  been  restored  to  the  Highland  regi- 
ments, after  the  use  of  it  had  been  prohibited  by  law,  and 
hence  immortalised  by  their  achievements  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  has  thus  never  become  obsolete;  and  many  of 
the  Highland  lairds  now  habitually  wear  it.  I  have  found 
myself  several  times  at  table  almost  ttie  only  individual 
not  clad  in  it ;  and  onc^  at  Bdinburgh,  when  the  majority 
of  guests  appeared  in  it,  at  the  table  of  Sir  Walter  Seott. 
The  lairds  sometimes  encourage  their  tenants  to  imitate 
their  example  by  rewards:  but  their  suocess  is  very  partial; 
and  except  at  a  festival,  or  fair,  the  kilt  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
seen,  in  the  Northern  Highlands.  The  Celtic  Society  has 
lent  its  powerful  assistance  to  Che  lairds*  efforts,  and  the 
muster  of  the  clans  at  Edinburgh,  in  tlieir  respective  tar- 
tans, under  royal  sanction,  the  assumption  of  the  dress  by 
the  monarcht  himself,  and  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  supplied  a 
potent  stimulant  to  the  spreading  taste.  The  most  zealous 
advocates  for  the  Highland  dress,  are  often  young  Eofflish- 
men  who  have  become  naturalized  in  Scotland,  and  are 
usually  much  fired  by  the  novelty,  as  well  as  charms,  of  a 
mountain  life.  Nor  must  be  forgotten  a  race  of  youthful 
aspirants  of  the  same  stamp, — the  students  of  English  uni- 
versities,— ^who  annually  seek  learned  retirement,  and  healthy 
exercise,  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  who  deem  it  right 
to  assume  the  supposed  dress  of  the  land  in  which  they 
sojourn.  The  fashion  will  have  its  day,  and  then  yield  to  the 
operation  of  the  causes  which  have  gradually  produced  its 
original  decay.  The  splendid  dress  in  question  was  adapted 
to  a  state  of  society  entirely  different  nom  the  present:  to 
pedestrians, — ^before  roads  were  made,  aud  horses  ridden,— 
to  men  compelled  to  bear  arms  in  self-defence,  and  to  wear 
the  distinguishing  garb  of  the  tribe  or  clan  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  from  which  they  derived  their  protection. 

Nobler  objects  than  the  revival  of  an  ancient  dress  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Celtic  and  other  Highland 
Societies, — the  preservation  of  the  ancient  language  and 


t  George  the  Fourth  was  much  censured  at  Glaieow  for  the 
pliment  which  he  paid,  on  this  occasion,  lo  the  HiRnlanders ;  and  it 
was  obferved  that  nis  Maiesty  might  as  reasonably  have  appeared  at 
St.  James's  in  an  old  Welsh  dress,  as  at  Holyrood  House  m  an  anti- 
quated costume  of  a  fragment  of  the  Scottish  population.  I'^e 
burden  of  the  offence  was,  however,  laid  on  the  snouklers  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who,  it  was  said,  "  ought  to  hav$  knoum  betttr,;**  and 
the  Monarch  was  held,  comparatively,  irresponsible;  no  less  than  the 
courtly  and  good-humoured  alderman  of  the  city  of  LK>Ddon,  who, 
on  the  same  occasion,  invested  his  portly  form  in  the  airy  garb  of  a 
mountaineer.  An  elderly  lady  of  ancient  family,  in  the  Highlands, 
on  hearing  me  mention  the  observations  of  the  worthy  citizens  of 
Glasgow,  exclaimed  with  ^reat  emphasis,  "  The  Lowlanders  had  no 
reason  for  the  di«satisfartioo  which  they  expressed:  they  did  not 
fight  for  Prince  Charles;  the  Highlanders  di  ^  und  the  King  knew 
that  they  would  fight  for  him  under  similar  circu«  -  -tances." 
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music  of  the  country,  and  the  encouragement  of  manly 
games  and  exercises,  which  are  as  well  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  physical  force,  as  the  contentment  and  cheerful- 
ness, of  the  people.  Puhlic  amusements  cannot  he  depre- 
cated, unless  when  the  ahuse  of  them  predominates  over  the 
advantages  to  he  derived  fW)m  them.  The  assemblage  of  the 
villagers  at  a  cricket-match,  and  a  game  of  foot-hall,  hockey, 
or  shinty,  if  not  accompanied  with  intoxication,  is  as  innocent 
as  the  prize-fight  is  degrading,  or  the  race-course  destructive 
of  the  morals  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes.  Scotland 
protests  against  the  former  of  these,  as  heneath  the  dignity 
of  a  rational,  and  unworthy  of  the  feelings  of  a  humane 
and  brave,  people ;  and  it  were  well  for  the  country,  if  the 
southern  practice  of  horse-racing  had  not  extended  to  the 
&orth;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  been  introduced  at  the 
great  northern  meeting  at  Inverness,  and  several  of  the 
neighbouring  lairds  ride  their  own  horses,  and  undergo 
regular  training  for  the  purpose.  The  Scotch  gentry  need 
Ho  additional  incentive  to  spending  their  money. 

In  adverting  to  the  stand  made  in  Scotland  on  behalf  of 
ancient  customs,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  allude  to 
the  solitary  attempt  of  one  individual  to  recover  the  shadow 
•f  that  authority  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors. 
ivLi  Macdonell  of  Glengarry  is  no  more ;  and  no  successor 
has  been  found  to  harlraur  the  phantom  of  chieftainship, 
the  familiar  spirit  of  that  ardent  clansman  awaking  dreams. 

assynt;  walk  to  ullapool;  herrino  fishery;  ben 

WYVIS. 

Tub  Kirk  of  Assvnt  is  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Scouric. 
A  parliamentary  church  is  building  for  the  supply  of  a  popu- 
lation of  1000  persons,  who  are  situated  at  a  still  ^ater 
distance  from  it  Notwithsfanding  the  destitution  of 
spiritual  superintendence  in  this  large  and  populous  parish, 
it  contains  but  one  dissenter:  the  reason  assigned  for  this 
circumstance  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  these  vast  districts, 
which  dissent  has  little  penetrated,  is  that  the  people  are 
too  poor  to  defray  the  expense  of  spiritual  instruction. 

Medical  aid  is  still  less  within  reach,  being  sought 
when  needed,  which  is  seldom,  on  the  eastern  coast.  As  it 
was  impossible  to  attend  church,  my  host  read  to  his  family 
a  sermon  of  Dr.  John  Erskine:  he  has  a  library  consisting 
chieAy  of  religious  books.  We  ascended  a  hill  above  this 
house,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  towering 
peaks  of  Coy  Craig,  and  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Kyle. 
Tlie  sides  of  this  hill  were  not  long  ago  covered  with  wood. 

The  road  to  Assynt  passes  under  tne  precipitous  ridges 
of  Coy  Craig,  and  falls  in  at  the  lake  side  with  the  yet 
unfinished  road  fVom  Bonar  Bridge  to  Loch  Inver,  which 
will  establish  the  hitherto  irregular  communication  between 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Scotland.  The  shores  and 
inlets  of  Loch  Assynt,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  hills,  are 
sprinkled  with  copse,  and  4he  fine  heights  of  Coy  Craig 
and  Ben  Ewe  are  striking  objects  from  them. 

The  old  castle  of  Ardvrack  stands  on  a  small  rocky  pro- 
montory, on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  once  defended  by 
cannon,  which  have  been  found  buried,  either  by  accident 
or  design :  the  prcjprietor  intends  to  dig  them  up.  The 
keep  and  part  of  the  ruined  apartments  still  exist.  Tliis 
castle  belonged  anciently  to  the  Macleods,  who  sold  it  to  the 
Mackenzics  of  Seaforth,  of  whom  the  Sutherland  family  pur- 
chased it ;  and  the  Mackenzie  clan  are  said  to  have  been  so 
indignant  at  the  transfer,  that  they  attacked  and  burnt  it. 
The  last  of  the  Mackenzics  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature. 
It  was  the  discovery  of  a  bone,  which  the  Mackenzics  claimed 
as  his,  that  causecf  tlie  battle  in  the  churchyard  of  Assvnt, 
which  was  related  in  a  former  part  of  these  Sketcnes. 
IVithin  gunshot  of  the  castle,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
stands  an  ancient,  half-ruined  mansion,  containing  a  double 
set  of  apartments,  and  presenting  a  handsome  front  of  two 
rows  of  windows,  six  in  each.  A  furious  feud  once  raged 
between  the  family  who  inhabited  this  mansion,  and  their 
neighbours  at  the  castle. 

The  church  of  Assynt  is  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
near  it  is  the  manse,  where  I  found  ample  and  cordial 
hospitality.  The  minister  was  zealously  promoting  educa- 
tion in  his  parish,  finding  great  eagerness  for  it.  In  proof  of 
this,  he  stated  that  old  women  might  be  seen  at  the  schools 
learning  in  the  same  class  with  their  daughters,  and  that 
the  more  learned,  who  were  acquainted  with  English,  were 
in  the  habit  of  translating  passages  into  Gaelic,  for  the  use 
of  their  relatives  and  neighbours.  The  minister  assured 
me  that  family  prayer  was  universal  in  his  parish. 

Dr,  Roas,  the  minister  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of 


Loch  Broom,  the  most  extensive  in  Scotland,  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  Gaelic  scholars  of  which  the  north  can  boast. 

From  Assynt  to  Ullapool  is  twenty-eight  miles.  My 
enlarging  in  description  of  the  scenery  of  this  walk  may  be 
excused  by  its  merits,  and  by  the  additional  circumstance 
that  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  travellers.  Seven  miles 
from  Assynt,  I  quitted  the  new  road,  taking  a  southern 
direction ;  and  soon  enjoyed  from  the  summit  of  a  pass,  a 
singularly- grand  prospect.  To  south-west  appeared  a  spa- 
cious lake,  embosomed  in  hills,  sprinkled  with  numerous 
islands,  winding  underneath  the  base  of  Coul  More,  a 
mountain  broken  into  three  peaks,  the  central  of  which  is 
conical,  and  much  resembles  Skiddaw.  Another  mountain 
equally  picturesque  towers  over  its  shoulder.  As  we  ad- 
vanceo,  the  further  part  of  the  lake  opened  in  all  its 
expanse  on  the  river,  stretching  to  the  base  of  Soul  Vain, 
or  the  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  lofty,  abrupt,  and  rounded  at  its 
summit.  The  dreariness  of  the  country  through  which  our 
track  led  us,  was  pleasantly  relieved  by  a  well-cultivated 
and  well-peopled  valley. 

From  the  summit  of  the  next  pass  which  we  reached, 
the  noble  peaks  of  Coul  More  were  disclosed  on  the  right, 
separated  from  Coul  Beg,  appearing  farther  southward,  by 
a  lake  over  which  tlie  Sugar-loaf  Hill  towered  in  the 
distance,  occupying  a  new  and  highly-pictureaoue  lelative 
position  in  regard  to  the  other  mountains,     dn  our  ap- 
proaching Coul  Beg  a  few  miles  further  on,  a  fine  duster 
of  mountains,  called  in  tlie  Gaelic  language  hy  a  name  sig- 
nifying the  Birda'-hill,  came  into  view;  between  which  and 
Coul  Beg  rises  the  Stock,  a  conical  mr^^iiifnin  in  a  line 
with  the  Sugar-loaf,  to  which  it  has  a  close  resemblance, 
both  in  its  shape,  and  in  its  grouping  with  the  higher 
inland  mountains.  The  two  ranges,  ranking  in  height  with 
the  mountains  of  Sky  and  Arran,  form  that  complete  ram- 
part of  which  I  surveyed  a  portion  from  the  Isle  of  Hands, 
rising  from  the  sea  in'  the  shape  of  a  glacis,  defended  from 
its  tempestuous  inroads  by  a  bold  and  rugged  outwork. 
The  level  of  the  country  to  westward  is  much  elevated,  and 
very  dreary.    About  seven  miles  from  Ullapool,  we  entered 
an  extensive  green  valley,  sprinkled  with  cottages,  through 
which  a  mountain-river  flows  to  the  sea,  which  now  became 
visible,  gemmed  with  islands  of  which  Martin  is  the  prin- 
cipal, backed  by  the  bold  promontory  which  separates  the 
greater  from  the  lesser  Loch  Broom.    The  cottages  were 
wretched :  none  of  the  people  spoke  English.    We  scrambled 
hence  up  the  side  of  a  nearly  precipitous  ridge ;  following 
the  course  of  a  torrent  which  forms  some  fine  cafaracts,  and 
descending  into  the  valley  of  Strath  Kenard  by  fording  a 
river,  gained  the  road,  and  ascended  the  opposite  mountain, 
which  is  very  steep,  from  whence  we  perceived  Ullapool,  a 
large,  but  compactly  built  village,  situated  on  a  cultivated 
level  plain,  on  the  bank  of  the  greater  Loch  Broom. 

The  inn  at  Ullapool  might  pass  for  an  old  deserted  manor- 
house,  promising  well  from  its  exterior,  and  the  size  of  its 
apartments,  but  indicating  better  days  by  their  half-ruined 
state.  The  condition  of  tne  inn  is  moumfHilly  emblematic 
of  the  generally  declining  state  of  the  village.  Its  neat, 
commodious,  tiled  houses,  are  partly  forsaken ;  and  the  large 
store-houses  erected  for  the  fishery  are  disused.  Fishing- 
stations  were  formed  with  great  expectations  of  profit  by 
the  British  Fishing  Company,  at  Ullapool,  Tanera,  and 
Loch  Torridon,  on  the  western  coast.  Both  the  latter  hafe 
failed.  Ullapool,  though  it  has  much  declined,  still  carries 
on  a  trifling  fishery.  The  cause  of  the  unfortunate  result 
of  these  speculations,  has  been  the  disappearance  of  the 
fish,  which  formeriy  frequented  these  bays  in  such  vast 
shoals  as  almost  to  choke  the  sea,  but  now  arrive  seldom, 
and  in  small  detachments. 

The  extraordinarily  capricious  movements  of  the  herrings 
are  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  They  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  introduction  of  steam-vessels,  but  without  reason  ; 
for  Loch  Fyne,  whose  waters  are  perpetually  molested  by 
paddles,  abounds  in  herrings ;  whilst  the  bays  on  this  coast, 
which  steam-vessels  have  not  disturbed,  have  been  deserted 
by  these  fish.  The  disappearance  of  the  herrings  at  Ulla- 
pool being  contemporaneous  with  the  erection  of  the\'illage 
and  fishing-establishment,  has  been  by  some  persons  attri- 
buted to  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  progress  of  the  work. 
The  occurrence  of  a  similar  phenomenon  on  the  coast  of 
Donegal,  when  the  Right  Hon.  Burton  Conyngham,  assisted 
by  a  ^rant  from  the  Irish  parliament,  formed  a  fishing- 
establishment,  and  laid  down  roads  at  considerable  expense, 
being  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  undertaking, 
has  been  generally  explained  in  the  same  manner*:  and 
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it  is  remarkablo  that  a  eotretponiling  result  geemed  to  ful- 
loff  from  tbs  eraction  of  flBhing-establUhnient*  on  the  coosl 
of  Siredeo,  south  of  Gbttenburg;  the  herrings  which  pre- 
viouslv  abounded  in  the  adiacent  sea,  haviag  about  that 
time  (lescrtod  it;  and, according  toons  of  the  most  emiiiciic 
naturalists  of  that  country,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbance which  they  had  oxperiencod.  Facta  cerlninly  bear 
out  this  mode  of  accounting  for  the  phenomenon.  Hut 
on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  explain  tho  discontinuance 
of  the  visits  of  the  herrings  to  places  in  which  fishing- 
establishments  have  not  been  formed;  and  the  circumstance 
of  the  llsh  havin);  not  returned  to  their  old  haunts  long 
nfter  the  coasts  have  resumed  their  fonnei  stillness  and 
desolation. 

Althougli  the  occasional  movements  of  these  fish  may 
he  mysterious,  little  doubt  is  now  ascertained  respecting  the 
geneial  course  and  purpose  of  their  migration. 

Oliseri'alion  has  proved  tho  absurdity  of  that  old  notion 
which  still  occasionally  finds  its  way  into  print,  liaving 
got  Loo  great  hold  on  the  popular  inagination  to  be  at 
once  eradicated,  that  the  herrings  al^conded  annually 
from  that  great  supposed  emporium  of  fish  as  as  well  of 
men,  the  north,  and  being  broken  into  two  grand  divisions, 
by  the  inten'ontion  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  invested  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain,  and  then  relumed  again  to  the 
cold  latitudes  from  which  they  issued.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  these  flsh  are  micratory,  only  as  they  change 
their  abode  from  deep  to  shallow  water,  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  their  spawn,  and  again  lo  deep  water 
when  this  process  is  terminated.  It  is  creditable  to  the 
accuracy  of  observation  of  some  of  the  correspondents 
whose  reports  are  given  in  the  Statutical  Survey,  that  they 
advanced  this  opinion  respecting  the  herrings  at  a  time 
when  the  visionary  theory  which  has  been  adverted  to  was 
little  disputed.  Their  statement  has  been  conllnned  by 
the  discoveries  of  naturalists,  and  especially  the  valuable 
testimony  of  Mr.  Ncilson,  the  most  eminent  living  natu- 
ralist of  Sweden,  who  has  made  the  habits  of  the  herring 
the  object  of  his  particular  study.  In  prosecuting  his  re- 
searches respecting  these  fish,  he  enjoyed  singular  ad~ 
vanta|;es,  having  been  deputed  by  the  Swedish  government 
to  survey  the  coast  of  Norway  for  the  purpose.  He  has 
ascertained  that  the  herrings  arc  of  distinct  species  in  the 
different  latitudes  in  which  they  are  found,  whether  in 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  tho  Cattegat.  or  on  tho  western 
coast  of  Norway;  and  as  these  distinct  species  do  not 
intermingle,  their  only  movements  can  bo  between  deep 
and  shallow  water,  aecordtog  to  the  semion. 

Id  lebranGfl  to  the  locgl  movemeati  of  the  heiiinga  on 


the  British  coast,  I  would  venture  the  conjecture  that,  in 
subordination  to  the  main  purpose  of  spawning  in  shallow 
water,  they  are  chiefly  regulated  by  the  directioji  of  tho  pre- 
vailing wind. 

The  south-west  wind  blows  in  our  islands  during  nine 
months  of  the  year;  and  usually  with  little  interruption 
during  the  Summer  and  Autumn,  Now  if,  as  it  may  bo 
naturally  supposed  would  bo  the  case,  the  herrings  would 
seek  a  sheltered  shore  for  the  deposition  of  their  spawn, 
they  would  migrate  in  the  Autumn,  the  period  assigned  to 
this  process,  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  return,  after  it  had 
been  completed,  to  the  deep  sea  from  which  they  had  issued,  - 
And  this  is  precisely  their  course.  They  first  appear  off 
the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
proceed  alone  the  northern,  and  swarm  on  the  nortli- 
eastoru  in  July ;  and  descending  along  the  eastern,  oBoch 
Cromarty  Bay  about  September,  and  commence  an#con- 
tinue  spawning,  in  sheltered  places,  especially  off  Yar- 
mouth, till  the  en<t  of  October,  In  October  they  reach 
the  straits  of  Dover,  and  continue  in  the  east  part  of 
the  Channel  during  that  and  the  fullowing  month,  when 
the  sea  may  be  seen  covered  with  their  spawn,  drifted 
probably  from  the  eastern  coasl.  Then  pursuing  a 
westerly  direction,  having  fulfilled  tho  purpose  for  Vhich 
they  resorted  lo  the  eastern  const,  they  reach  the  coast 
of  Devon  in  November,  aucompaiiicd  by  the  youne  tcj*, 
and  finally  vanish  altogether  off  the  Land's  End  of  Coni' 
wall  in  March,  except  some  few  individuals  which  may 
bo  occasionally  caught  during  the  whole  of  the  year.  In 
the  interval  between  March  and  June,  the  period  at  whicb 
they  are  lost  sight  of  at  tho  south-west  extremity  of  ouc 
island,  and  re-appear  ut  the  north-west,  tbey  pursue  their 
course  in  deep  water ;  and  if  lliey  continue  to  proceed  during 
these  months  at  the  sanio  rate  kt  which  they  advance 
during  tho  remaining  nine,  they  oannot  depart  hx  from 
our  shores.  There  probably  they  form  the  complete  circuit  of 
our  island ;  and  the  supposition  that  their  movement  bears 
reference  to  spawning,  and  is  regulated  by  the  wind,  in 
re^rd  to  this  purpose,  is  obvious  and  natural, 

The  descent  of  the  herrings  along  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland  and  into  the  Irish  Channel,  offers  no  objection  to 
the  above  supposition.     They  resort   to  those   bays   snA 

■  The  net  used  off  the  const  o(  DeTon  ia  coatrivcd  M>  u  to  allow 
the  TDuag  fab  lo  pan  uomcilesled.  It  is  futened  at  one  ead  to  an 
aacbor,  or  s  buoy,  at  a  dislsuce  from  the  ihore  regulated  bj  tlia 
couise  of  the  bemaei;  sboul  lea  feet  ia  depth.  Tlie  upper  port  is 
floated  by  corki:   the   lower  kept  down  ij  leads.    Tlie  imsh  is 
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coasts  which  are  sheltered  fVom  the  S.  W.  wind,  such  as 
the  Clyde  and  its  various  lochs,  and  migrate  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in  Sep- 
tember, the  period  of  spawning;  whilst  tlieir  visits  are 
irregular  to  those  bays  on  the  western  coast  which  arc 
expose<l  to  tlie  West  winds. 

The  minor  fluctuations  in  the  progress  of  these  fisli  arc, 
doubtless,  governed  by  the  wind,  as  they  advance  and 
recede,  still  making  good  their  way  in  a  disection  always 
opposite  to  that  from  whidh  it  blows.  The  progressive 
movement  may  also  have  reference  to  a  perpetual  and  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  food. 

It  is  possible  that  the  curious  fact  of  the  pilchards 
proceeding  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  herrings, 
those  fish  appearing  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall  in  August, 
and  moving  eastward,  up  a  part  of  the  Channel,  till  Novem- 
ber, and  then  disappearing  altogether,  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  supposition  of  two  divisions  of  herrings,  as  the 
pilchards*  differ  so  little  (torn  tlie  herrings,  that  they  might 
easily  he  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  species.  It  is  remark- 
able that  ihe  disappearance  of  the  pilchanls  about  the  coast 
of  Devon,  is  exactly  contemporaneous  with  the  advance  of 
the  herrings  to  the  same  part  of  the  Channel.  The  inter- 
mingling and  conflicting  of  these  approaching  hosts,  is 
obviated  by  the  instinctive  retreat  of  the  former,  not  in  the 
path  of  its  former  aflvance,  hut  into  deep  water. 

The  abode  of  the  herrings  in  the  great  deep  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  breeding  season  of  their  persecutors, 
the  gannets,  or  solan  geese,  which  prey  principally  on  them. 
These  hirds  may  be  then  seen  congregatea  en  masse  on 
their  great  citadels,  the  Bass  Roch  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  the  Ailsa  Crag  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  performing 
the  process  of  incubation  and  feeding  their  young.  As 
soon  as  they  are  emancipated  from  these  duties,  and  arc 
again  on  the  wing,  the  herrings  re-appear  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  draw  them  gnulually  from  their  sequestered 
retreats  to  the  frequented  and  busy  coasts  of  the  Channel. 

Ullapool,  the  victim  of  herrinff  caprice,  has  not  been 
altogether  deserted  by  the  fish.    The  day  of  my  visit  hap- 

Sened  to  bo  one  of  the  few  lucky  days  which  re\ivo  the 
ormant  spirit  of  the  impoverished  inhabitants.  The  | 
rumour  of  the  approach  of  a  numerous  shoal,  which  now 
seldom  murmurs  along  the  silent  banks  of  the  lake,  had 
drawn  forth  all  the  boats,  and  they  were  retuniing  well 
laden  with  their  spoils.  I  shared  in  the  good  fortune  of 
the  fishermen,  for,  save  for  their  seasonable  provision,  I 
must  have  contented  myself  again  with  a  dinner  of  vege- 
tables; for  my  hostess  having  expresse<l  her  regret  that  she 
had  no  meat,  returned  with  a  different  report,  and  promised 
me  some  excellent  mutton,  which  had  been  kept  the  proper 
time;  and  at  length  she  placed  on  the  table  a  dish  of 
hashed  mutton,  well  steeped  in  sauce,  the  meaning  of 
which  I  knew  well  from  former  experience, — that  the  meat 
was  too  tough  for  mastication;  and  such  proved  to  be  the 
fact.  She  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  old 
meat  had  been  too  long  kept,  and  that  a  sheep  had  been 
actually  killed  and  dressed  for  my  dinner  since  my  arrival. 
The  inn-keeper  furnished  me  with  a  guide,  and  three 
stout  ponies  from  Dingwall.  Coasting  Loch  Broom,  and 
ascending  a  valley  watered  by  a  river,  and  adorned  with  rich 
wcxkI,  we  reached  the  little  inn  of  Vasacrinach.  The  land- 
lonl  supplied  me  with  a  real  treat :  some  musty  wheat  bread, 
the  luxury  of  which  no  Englishman  can  appreciate,  who 
has  not  fared  for  a  fortnight  on  oat-cake  and  barley-scones. 
The  whole  road  was  very  rough,  and  intercepted  by  in- 
numerable torrents,  some  of  which  formed  very  fine  cata- 
racts. But  there  was  no  time  for  admiring  them ;  speed 
being  the  order  of  the  day,  as  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and 
every  hour  increased  the  water:  our  horses,  indeed,  already 
kept  their  footing  with  difiiculty  at  the  fords,  and  the  guide 
doubted  the  practicability  of  passing  some  streams  before 
us.  To  retreat  would  be  probaoly  under  such  circumstances 
as  ditticuU  as  to  adx-ance;  and  detention  in  a  desert  without 
shelter,  would  be  no  pleasant  alternative.  A  succession  of 
hi^h  heathery  mountains,  and  broad  straths,  down  which 
rolled  streams  now  rapidly  swelling  into  rivers,  formed  the 
umTiried  features  of  the  surrounding  scenery.    We  paused 

*  For  difference  between  the  pilchard  and  herring,  see  Saturday 
Magaiiutf  Vol.  I  [I.,  p.  217.  There  is  another  mode  of  dutinRuishing 
the  pilchard  from  the  herring,  resorted  to  in  the  We«t  of  Kngland, 
by  placing  the  fi«h  in  the  frying-pan.  The  herring  is  naid  to  be  never 
fat  enough  to  fry  itwlf;  whilst  half  a  dozen  pilchardtt,  in  their  best 
state,  wrould  amply  supply  a  frying-pan  with  fat.  But  this  result 
arise«,  perhapi^,  from  the  diflerent  period  at  which  the  herrings  and 

Iulchards  vi^>it  that  part  of  the  coast;  the  pdchards  in  their  fmt,  the 
lerrings  in  thcii  Uan,  season. 


only  to  hait  and  rest  the  horses.  We  ascended  at  length 
to  an  open  country,  forming  part  of  a  broad  buttress  of 
Ben  Wyvis,  which  was  once  supposed  to  dispute  the  palm 
of  pre-eminence  with  Ben  Ne^'is,  but  is,  in  fact,  lower  by 
several  hundred  feet  The  evening  fortunately  brightened; 
and  the  setting  sun  lightened  with  its  parting  rays  the 
massy  ridges  which  form  the  western  rampart  of  this 
mountain,  a  vast  round  pile,  concealing  its  summit  from 
our  \iew. 

The  clouds,  gradually  scattered  by  a  strong  breeze,  un- 
covered a  boundless  and  confused  heap  of  shapeless  hills, 
dreary  and  inhospitable  as  **  the  waste  dominions  of  the 
dead. '  The  stamp  of  our  horses*  feet  raised  a  stately  stag : 
the  "  antler'd  monarch**  of  the  wilderness,  who  appeared 
little  alarmed  at  our  approach,  stood  gazing  on  us  ror  some 
time,  at  a  short  distance,  and  then  walked  slowly  away. 
The  last  few  miles  carried  us  through  a  series  of  wooded 
valleys.  Our  ponies  trotted  into  Dingwall,  after  a  rapid 
and  rough  journey  of  fifty  miles,  apparently  as  fresh  as 
when  tlicy  started. 

dinqwall;   cbobu&tt  bat;  Btm  cx>ifAN;  aalmon 

FI8IIEBT. 

Dingwall  may  be  considered  the  Roebampton  of  the 
Highlands,  so  thickly  is  its  pleasant  neighbourhood  studdeil 
with  gontlemen*s  seats,  the  residences  of  main-land  and 
island  lairds,  chiefly  Mackeniies.  Among  these,  Brahau 
Castle,  on  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Oran  and  Conan. 
the  seat  of  the  Seaforths,  is  pcthaps  pre-eminent  in  the 
beauty  of  its  situation.  In  the  oommrt  and  luxury  of  the^c 
mansions,  the  tourist  speedily  (brsets  his  toils  and  soaking?, 
and  may  recruit  his  strength  for  rbesh  excursions. 

Cromarty  Bay,  at  the  head  of  which  Dingwall  is  situater], 
the  only  harbour  on  the  east  coast  of  Sootland  accessible 
at  low  water  to  large  vessels,  is  guarded  by  two  round  pro- 
montories called  the  Suters.  The  war-prices  of  com  hare 
brought  the  neighbouring  districts  into  rich  culture. 

The  ri\'er  Cotian,  which  flows  into  the  Firth  at  Dingwall, 
from  which  Mrs.  Hay  Mackenzie  derived  formerly  a  rcut 
of  £700  a  year,  was  once  celebrated  for  the  abundance  of 
salmon,  previous,  it  is  said,  to  the  use  of  the  stake-nets  in 
the  Firth,  to  which  the  exclusion  of  the  fish  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  is  attributed;  but  these  instru- 
ments, if  used  under  proper  regulations,  have  not  been 
found  to  produce  such  effects.  The  importance  of  the 
salmon-fishery  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  pahlic, 
and  the  fact  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  fish,  in  many 
places  in  which  it  formerly  afforded  an  ample  profit,  i* 
regarded  with  too  much  indifference. 

Salmon  abounds  naturally  in  all  the  rivers,  estuaries, 
and  coasts  of  the  British  Isles,  affording  an  article  of  sub- 
sistence, as  well  as  of  luxury,  to  aU  classes  of  people ;  and 
its  pre8er>*ation  has  been  made  the  subject  of  nunienni« 
statutes,  regulating  the   conflicting  interests  of  different 
proprietors.     The  objects    of  legislation   on   the  subject 
should  be  twofold :— to  afford  such  protection  to  the  fish  n* 
may  secure  the  most  constant  and  abundant  supply  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  pre\'ent  mutual  interierenoe 
of  allowed  rights.    Differences  of  opinion  are  eutertainrd 
by  the  best  informed  persons  as  to  the  natural  hi«tor)'  of 
the  salmon,  and  the  times  proper  for  permitting  and  pr> 
hihiting  the  fishing.     But  there  are  certain  undispute<l 
facts,  which  might  form  the  basis  of  laws;  vis.,  that  the 
salmon  ascend  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spawning; 
that  they  return  to  the  sea  after  depositing  their  spawn ; 
that  they  aro  then  a  foul  state,  unfit  for  food ;  that  the 
young  fry  e^-olve  in  the  Spring  of  tho  year  from  the  ova 
deposited,  and  that  they  also  descend  to  the  sea.    Tliat 
impediments,  preventing  the  periodical  ascent  of  the  fish 
to  the- upper  part  of  the  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  spawning, 
and  their  descent  as  kelts,  or  new-spawned  fish,  or  you»£f 
fry,  returning  to  the  sea,  ought  to  be  prohibited,  as'inter- 
fering  with  the  continuance  of  the  species.     Henoe  the 
close  Offence  season,  during  which  the  fishing  is  rendered 
illegal,  differing  according  to  the  different  times  at  which 
tlte  fish  enter  and  quit  thie  rivers,  >*arying,  as  it  has  been 
ascertained,  according  to  local  circumstances.     But  this 
difference  of  regulation  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to 
prevent  the  illegal  catching  of  salmon,  as  the  sale  becomes 
legal  as  soon  as  a  single  ri\'er  is  open ;  it  being  impossible 
to  ascertain  from  what  river  the  sidmon  ofibred  in  the 
market  has  been  taken.    That  tbe  law  on  tiiis  subject  may 
be  at  once  sia\ple  and  valid,  it  ought  to  be  unilbrm;  and 
would  be  so,  if  it  depended  on  the  spawning-season  of  tbe 
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salmon,  which  has  been  proyed,  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  idl  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  the  same  in  all  the  rivers. 

**  They  aU  agree/*  says  the  able  writer  of  a  pamphlet, 
published  in  1 827,  entitted  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  present 
state  and  means  of  Improving  the  Salmon-Fisheries,  &c.** 
'*  in  fixing  one  and  the  same  time  for  the  descent  of  the 
fry ;  a  circumstance  which  goes  far  to  show  that  the  depo- 
sition of  the  wa  must  also  be  nearly  about  the  same  season 
everjTwhere. 

**  Sndly.  The  witnesses  often  eonfi)und  the  ascent  of  the 
clean  flsh  -in  tiie  Spring  with  that  of  the  spawners,  and 
speak  of  an  early  river  as  if  they  meant  early  in  spawning, 
while  they  mean  only  that  the  clean  flsh  may  be  found  m 
it  sooner  than  other  rivers •" 

Now  ih»  fmce-mtnUht^  as  established  by  law  in  the  dif- 
ferent rivers  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
vary,  according  to  tiie  minutes  of  evidence  given  by  the 
same  Author,  between  the  ISth  of  August  and  the  23rd  of 
Deicember,  for  the  oommenoement,  and  the  30th  of  No- 
vember and  the  16th  of  May,  for  the  dos^  a  difference 
manifestly  groundless  and  absurd.  The  consequences  are 
most  pernicious:  the  nets  are  set  in  many  nvers  even 
Dcfbre  the  fish  have  spawned ;  the  kelts,  or  newly-spawned 
fish,  though  Udfit  for  fbod,  are  also  taken,  and  the  small 
fry  are  destroyed  by  the  dragging  of  the  nets,  which  jire  of 
the  seine  or  coble  kind,  over  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
cruive,  another  instrument  for  taking  the  ftsh,  though  by 
Act  of  Pariiament  its  wires  should  be  so  Ikr  apart  (three 
inches  being  the  prescribed  interval,)  as  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  fish  of  seven  pounds  in  weight,  is  fashioned  by  the 
cupidity  of  the  proprietor,  and  catches  breeders  indiiscri- 
minately  with  other  fish.  It  is,  however,  less  objectionable 
than  the  coble-net,  not  being  injurious  to  the  young  fry. 
The  pretexts  used  for  these  various  methods  of  extermi- 
nating the  race,  is  the  appearance  of  the  early  fish  in  the 
rivers.  The  ascent  of  the  salmon  is  influenced  by  various 
causes:  the  comparative  coolness  of  the  river,  and  the 
attacks  of  an  insect  called  the  sea-louse,  fh>m  which  the 
fresh  water  rids  them ;  but,  fbr  the  purpose  of  spawning,  it 
occurs  generally  in  September  and  October,  and  they 
deposit  their  spawn  in  November,  December,  January, 
and  February. 

Now  the  Author  of  the  *  Inquiry"  remarks,  with  refb- 
ference  to  the  ecwly  fish,  that  they  would  remain  in  the 
upper  pools  of  the  nvers  till  the  fishing  snnson  commenced, 
if  it  were  deferred  to  a  later  period,  as  they  would  be 
detained  in  them  by  the  causes  which  originally  determined 
their  ascent,  and  tnus  become  the  sure  prize  of  tiie  pro- 
prietors of  the  upper  fishery ;  but  immediate  profit,  result- 
ing from  the  high  prices  paid  for  the  first-caueht  salmon  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Sprmg,  in  London,  and  other  places, 
affords  a  strong  temptation  to  the  premature  and  destructive 
fishery  which  the  Legislature  unfortunately  sanctions. 

The  interest  of  the  proprietors,  in  regard  to  increasing 
the  quantity  of  fish  sent  to  market,  is  at  issue  with  that  of 
the  public,  because,  as  the  price  varies  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  quantity  offered  for  sale,  an  equal  sum  may  be  got  in 
exchange  for  a  small  quantity.  A  society  was  formed  in 
London  some  years  ago,  during  a  scarcity,  for  the  relief  of 
the  distressed  manufacturers  and  other  poor  of  the  metro- 
polis. In  the  course  of  their  inquiries,  they  ascertained 
that  the  masters  of  the  vessels  which  conveyed  the  mack- 
arel  to  London  fVom  the  coasts,  were  accustomed  to  cast 
into  the  river  a  large  part  of  their  cargoes,  for  the  purpose 
of  euhancing  tike  price  of  the  remaining  quantity.  They 
offered  to  purchase  the  fish  which  would  have  been  so  dis- 
posed of;  and,  by  selling  them  at  reekieed  prices,  lowered 
materially  the  price  of  butchers*  meat  in  the  London  market 

in  a  few  days.  .        ^    * 

The  Author  of  the  "  Inquiry''  proposes  that  the  fence- 
season  should  extend  from  the  commencement  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  middle  of  April,  during  which  period  the 
sale  or  possession  of  fish  ought  to  be  made  illegal.  The 
same  writer  is  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  use  of  the 
stake-net,  which  he  thus  describes : — 

"  The  stake-net  consists  of  netting  extended  upon  up- 
right stakes,  fixed  in  the  beach  or  sand-banks,  which  are 
left  uncovered  when  the  tidcf  ebbs.  These  stakes  run  in  a 
line  nearly  at  ri^ht  angles  with  the  current  of  the  tide, 
extending  from  high-water  mark  to  low-water  mark.  They 
are  placed  at  two  or  three  yards  distance  from  each  Otiier, 
or  at  such  other  distances  as  the  fishermen  find  necessary 
for  strength.  The  netting  is  stretched  tight  alone  the 
stakes,  from  the  groond  upioyN  iitt  heigM  to  wUeb  the 


tide  rises:  the  meshes  of  the  net  are  very  large,  generally 
three  inches  firom  knot  to  knot,  or  twelve  inches  in  cireum- 
fbrence,  and  they  are  always  open.  There  is  thus,  as  it 
were,  a  hedge  or  fence  constructed,  sufficient  to  intercept 
the  salmon,  but  through  which  the  water  and  all  Uie  small 
fish  pass  fipeely. 

**  When  salmon,  running  with  the  tide,  oome  against  a 
stake-net,  tiiey  swim  along  the  side,  seeking  an  opening 
through  which  to  pass.  To  receive  them  when  thus  swim- 
ming along*  an  entnmoe  is  fbrmed,  which  leads  into  a 
chamber  or  labyrinth,  constructed  also  by  netting,  stretdied 
on  upright  stakes.  Into  this  labyrinth  the  flsh  pass  freely 
with  the  tide  ;  but,  firom  its  construction,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible fbr  them  to  flnd  their  way  out :  thus  they  are  detained 
until  the  tide  retires,  when  tney  ate  taken  by  the  fisher- 
men. These  chambers  have  their  openings  or  entrances 
so  placed  as  to  receive  the  fish  gpoin^^  upwards  with  the 
flood-tide,  or  those  going  downwards  with  the  ebb,  accord- 
iuff  as  the  eei  of  the  tide  on  the  coast  happens  to  lead  Uie 
flsn  on  the  station,  in  the  ebb  or  in  the  flood.  Frequently 
there  are  more  chambers  than  one ;  and  when  it  is  suitable, 
there  are  chambers  both  for  the  ebb  and  the  flood  in  the 
same  net.*' 

The  situation  in  which  the  stake-nets  are  used,  is  in  the 
estuaries  and  entrances  of  rivers.  Extending  never  beyond 
low-water  mark,  tiiey  do  not  interrupt  the  navigation ;  nor 
do  they  intercept  the  kelts  and  young  fVy  in  their  descent 
to  the  sea;  as  the  former  being  exhausted,  and  the  latter 
weak,  and  unable  to  struggle  with  the  eddUes  in  the  sides 
of  the  river,  they  suffer  memselves  to  be  carried  down  the 
mid-channel  by  the  main  stream.  The  stake-net  is  still 
prohibited  by  tne  laws  of  the  old  Parliament  of  Scotland, 
which  have  been  recently  interpreted  adbording  to  their 
strict  letter  by  the  Court  of  Session*.  It  is  allowed  in 
Enffland.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  for  these  laws  was  the 
design  of  protecting  tiie  salmon ;  but  the  evidenee  adduced 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  proves, 
that  the  stake-nets  used  in  the  entmnces  of  some  of  the 
Scotch  rivers  did  not  diminish  the  quantity  taken  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  same  rivers.  These  instruments,  subject 
to  the  limitation  in  regard  to  the  low-water  mark,  and  also 
to  the  restriction  respecting  the  close  season,  would  allow 
sufficient  space  for  the  inmss  and  effvess  of  the  flsh,  and 
would  only  add  materially  to  the  wnole  quantity  taken. 
The  race  would  be  multiplied  by  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  extension  of  the  close  season;  and  the  stake-net 
flshery  would  secure  to  the  public  the  fish  which  would 
otherwise  become  the  prey  of  the  seals  and  grampusses, 
which  feed  principally  on  salmon.  Hie  Legislature  ought 
to  be  guided,  not  by  the  voice  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
upper  fisheries,  who  are  naturally  interested  in  the  mono- 
poly of  the  market,  but  by  a  regard  to  the  public  good. 
Tlie  increase  of  the  salmon  taken  in  the  Tay,  and  other 
rivers  in  which  the  stake-net  was  introduced,  was  enor- 
mous :  it  might,  therefore,  be  rendered  available,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  increase  in  the  facilities  of  convey- 
ance to  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  an  artide  of 
food  for  tile  community,  instead  of  being  merely,  as  at 
present,  an  object  of  luxury  for  the  rich. 

At  Dingwall  there  is  an  Episcopalian  Chapel,  where  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  attending  Divine  Service  on  Sunday. 
The  congregation  consisted  chiefly  of  the  upper  classes. 
The  minister  preaches  in  tiie  Gaelic  language  to  several 
congregations  on  the  hills  beyond  Inverness,  and  repairs 
occasionally  to  Dingwall.  His  laborious  attention  to  his 
duties  is  ill  remunerated.  The  Episcopalians  are  numerous 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  DingwalL  In  the  town  is  an 
obelisk  erected  to  the  memory  of  John,  Earl  of  Cromarty, 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  alleged,  of  preventing  his  enemies 
executing  their  threat  of  dancing  over  his  grave.  The  title 
was  forfeited  in  the  rebellion  w  1715.  The  residence  of 
the  family  was  Castle  Leod,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Hay 
Mackenzie,  a  fine  old  square  tower  near  Dingwall,  standing 
at  the  extremity  of  an  avenue  of  tall  and  spreading  timber- 
trees.  Near  this  spot  resides  Sir  George  Mackenxie,  well 
known  fox  his  travels  in  Iceland. 

BBAULEY;   CASTL1S  DO'WT^B;  tX)Cn-KS88;  FAlX  t)f 

POYEBA;  UfVfiBNESS. 

On  the  side  of  the  road  to  fieauley  are  two  upright  stones, 
whidbt  aoeordinf  to  the  prediction  of  the  same  wizard  who 
denounced  the  Seafbrth  Une,  will  be  one  day  stained  with 

*  Tks  Lord  Chancellor  has  ratified  the  decistoa  of  the  Court  of 
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the  blood  of  the  lut  of  the  Htcketuiei.  The  leer  expiated 
the  crime  of  iniDTCoune  with  the  infernal  agent  at  the 
(talcB,  durin);  the  lait  century.  Beauley  itandi  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  Murray  Firth.  The  Cathedral  af  BeiLulcy  ia  a 
roolleu  building,  of  inconsidonible  siic,  used  as  the  burial- 
place  of  the  neighbouring  fomiliei,  whose  tiimba  ure  hulf- 
buried  by  gniBa. 

On  a  high  bank  near  Beauley,  at  the  foot  of  vrhiuh  rolls 
the  riyer  in  an  extensive  ralley,  lurrounded  by  hii;h  hills, 
stands  Beaufort  Caatle,  the  rasidencs  of  Mr.  Frascr  of 
Lovat,  who  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  it  on  the  death 
of  the  late  proprietor,  a  younger  son  of  the  notorious  Lovat, 
by  whom  tho  title  was  forfaited,  the  present  proprietor 
tracing  his  descent  to  the  Hrth  lord.  The  principal  seat 
of  the  rebel  lord  was  Lovat,  but  be  resided  also  here,  at 
the  old  castle  called  Downie,  which  waa  destroyed  after  the 
battle  of  CuUoden  by  the  Duke  of  Cuml)crland,  and  of 
which  a  part  of  the  wall,  now  covered  with  brushwood, 
remnins,  near  the  present  mansion.  Lord  Lovat  beheld  its 
fall  from  a  neighbouring  hill.  His  greyhounds,  four  guns 
composed  of  brass  and  silver,  by  which  it  was  defended, 
are  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London.  A  shot  lalcly 
found,  was  identified  by  Mr.  Friser's  old  piper,  as  having 
been  diacbarf^ed  from  one  of  Ihvin.  The  present  manitian, 
which  is  small,  and  was  never  intended  as  llic  residence  of 
the  family,  was  built  by  Lord  Lovat's  factor  when  the  old 
castle  was  destroyed ;  and  lie  was  allowed  by  government  a 
sum  to  defray  the  expense.  He  nas  taken  in  this  neigh- 
buur...iod,  after  the  battle  of  Cullodeii,  by  President  For^s, 
escaped  from  his  imprisonment  in  the  town  of  Inverness, 
and  Hed  to  his  properly  of  Morar,  opposite  Sky,  where  lie 
was  found,  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  in  a  hallow  tree.  So 
great  wen  big  vanity,  that  he  wrote  his  own  epitaph  long 
before  his  laat  troubles,  panegyrising  bis  own  vile  character 
most  unscrupulously.  His  eldest  son,  tlie  master  of  Lovat, 
quite  a  boy,  who  had  been  urged  to  share  in  the  rebellion 
by  his  father,  who  meanwhile  professed  to  disclaim  him  for 
his  conduct  as  undutiful  and  disloyal,  commanded  his  clan, 
FrHHer,  under  tho  banner  of  the  Pretender.  The  son  was 
iDvulved  in  the  proscription  with  bis  father ;  bui  aflerwards, 
in  consideration  of  his  youth,  and  the  tyranny  and  treachery 
by  which  his  father  hud  hurried  him  into  rehcllion,  received 
his  pardon,  and  subsequently  recovered  his  estates.  He  did 
not  belie  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  He  had  raised  a 
regiment  amongst  his  cUiumen  fin  the  serrice  of  the  king. 


before  his  property  was  restored;  and  afterwards  added  tvo 
others,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  eenersl  officer.  The  generosity 
evinced  towards  a  chief  who  bad  appeared  in  arms  against 
his  sovereign,  was  justified  and  rewarded  by  the  enthusiastic 
gnititude  and  devoted  loyalty  of  himself  and  of  his  clans- 
men, and  contributed  to  enthrone  the  present  royal  family 
iu  the  aSections  of  the  most  devoted  adherent  of  the  exiled 
line.  The  General  was  succeeded  in  the  possession  of  his 
estates  by  his  brother,  whose  eccentricities  acquired  for  him 
a  ilegre^  of  notoriety  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  which 
crimes  had  won  for  his  guilty  sire. 

The  glens  from  whidi  the  river  Beauley  descends,  the 
property  partly  of  Lovat  and  partly  of  Chisholm,  are  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  rock  and  wood :  and  the  Fulls  or 
Kilmoracb,  though  in  height  but  a  salmon-leap,  form  a 
striking  feature  in  the  landscape,  where  the  river  bursts 
from  a  narrow  pass.  A  dreary  moor  divides  these  glens 
fhim  Loch-Ness.  The  principal  object  on  the  north  side 
of  this  celebrated  lake  is  the  nuge  round  summit  of  Meal- 
founoony.  On  the  south  are  several  glens,  bold,  craggy, 
and  richly  wooded.  One  of  these  is  the  oed  of  a  mountain- 
torrent,  which,  punuing  its  course  in  cataracts,  at  lenRlh 
rushes  through  a  rocky  channel  not  exceeding  three  feet  in 
breadth:  and  then  bursting  faith  aa  from  a  apoul,  lalUon 
a  slightly  projecting  ledge  seien  feet  below,  and  tbcnrv 
180  feet  into  a  deep  pool,  whose  dark  waters  reflect  the 
gloom  cast  upon  them  by  high  impending  rocks  and  over- 
shadowing trees,  needing  not  tho  adventitious  aid  of  ths 
clouds  and  heavy  showers  which  were  now  passing — 


..  To  Mddeo  all  the  Kcne 


D«| 


iiof  1 


le  rsLling  fioodi. 


The  Fall  of  Foyers,  of  which  I  have  attempted  an  exact 
description,  is  pre-eminent  in  grandeur  among  the  iScottiab 
cataracts,  whicb  seldom  deserve  their  reputation. 

A  pleasant  ride  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  leads  to 
Inverness,  the  capital  of  the  Highlands:  and  here  I  must 
leave  my  reader  in  the  hands  of  less  cuger  travellers,  content 
if  I  have  in  any  degree  imparted  to  others  the  pleasure 
which  it  has  afforded  to  myself,  to  retrace  my  steps  ovet 
regions  abounding  in  real  and  romantic  interest,  and  to 
revive  the  grateful  remembrance  of  cordial  and  disinterested 
hospitaUty.  P.  8.  Q.  R. 
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tlie  mat  jcfhenie  of  tiroplieeir.  Thetb 
pfttieiiBlM  ar»  tbea  applied  to  toe  expoit- 
tion  of  the  proplMelM  of  the  Apoealypte ; 
and,  taitiy,  ft  It  attempted  to  eontider  the 
argumaat  for  the  Intptratlon  of  thU  book, 
which  if  derived  from  the  eontidaratlon 
of  iti  piophatiaal  oharactar*  and  of  th« 
doetrinet  whieh  are  «fontain«d|ln  it;  aad 
thtta  to  diraet  the  attentloa  of  Chrbtian* 
to  a  more  diligent  study  of  this  important 
prophecy,  which  is  the  xreat  stores-house 
of  UM  dkfftinies  of  tbe  Ghristiaa  Ohnreh 
to  the  end  of  all  things;  and  which  comes 
to  ae  under  the  eiprosa  sanction  and  au- 
thority of  Him  who  is  the  Author  of  our 
Ikith  and  the  Finisher  of  our  salration. 


tRKin  H  no  poHton  of  Hoty  florfptute 
whieh  ^  either  >jeeji  more  violently 
assailedfby  Infldeb,  orhai'sQlRifedmore 
from  th^  attempt*  of  li^adldoai  exposi- 
tors, than  tbe  Apocalypse.  This  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  arisen  flrom  persons  not 
daly  coiurtdering  the  olianicter  and  object 
of  the  TFveUtlons  which  are  contained  in 
this  myalerioiu  book;  and.cootequently, 
the  prindpl?«  of  interpretation  which  are 
applicable  to  it.    It  is  the  intention  of  the 

K«sent  tlork  to  inanin,  Jhrtt,  what  was 
e  great  object  or  prophecy  ttom  the 
befioning;  and,  tasoii^.  what  are  the 
principles  on  which  the  Apocalypse  is  to 
be  expU^^ed,  considered  as  a  portion  of 


By  tho  tame  Aiitlior« 

INFIDEL  and  DEISTICAL  WRITERS ;  the  Character  and 
'Tondency  of  their  Priociplefl  and  Opinions  consideredi  with  reference 
to^^K  Uoctrines  and  Evidencei  of  Revealed  Religion  i  being  the 
oil itisTiAN  Advocate's  H  ULSBAif  Essay*    5t.  6dm 


Tuts  work  tOu«liei»o|i  soma  jof  tha..ou>st 
important  points  of  Uie  Arian  and  So- 
ciniau  Cnatroversy,  and  parthmlafly  with 
referenu  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 


reasonings,  by  which  these  oplnioBS  are 
support^  and  the  tendency  of  the  opi- 
nions themsolvei  to  Inlldali^. 


PALEY'S  EVIDENCES  OP  CHRISTIANITY  EPITO- 
MIZED; and  his  Argument  exhibited  in  a  nnall  compass,  without 
omitting  or  weakening  any  of  its  component  points.  By  a  Mxmbsr  of 
the  UNivxasiTT  of  Cambrxoob.    Si. 


As  the  Gospel  is  the  most  invaluable 
bJoisiug  that  nas  ever  bean  bestowed  upon 
man.  00  it  ts  the  duty  of  e%-«ry  one  who  is 
capable  of  appreciating  the  argamenta 
which  establisn  its  claims  to  reception,  to 
make  himself  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
them,  and  thus  (hlAI  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tion, by  being  enabled  to  "prove  all 
things."  and  prepared  to '*  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good/'  with  the  steadiness  which 
arises  flrom  calm  Inquiry  and  decided  con- 
viction conaeqaent  thereupoB.  Heaes^it 
is  highly  desirable  that  the  Evidences  of 


Christianity  should  be  comprised  in  as 
eondeosed  a  form  as  ia  compatible  with 
the  clear  afld  preeise  exhibition  thereof. 
In  order  that  they  mavbe  more  extensively 
read  and  more  easily  remembered.  Dr. 
Paley's  work  was  doubtless  written  under 
this  impression.  Under  the  some  im- 
pression, the  present  Epitome  was  com- 
piled, with  the  design  of  presenting  his 
argument  in  as  smaU  a  compass  as  poe« 
sible,  without  omitting,  rendering  indis- 
tinct, or  waakaning  any  of  its  eosaponent 
points. 


THE   MILITARY   PASTOR;   a  Series  of  PRACTICAL 

DISCOURSES,  addressed  to  SOLDIERS;  with  PRAYERS  for 
Patiento  in  Military  Hospitak.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  PARKER 
LAWSON,  MjI.,  Author  of  the  Life  and  Timet  ofArckbithop  Laud. 
6f.6d. 


Aa  no  manual  of  this  description  has 
licen  published,  the  Author  trusts  that 
it  will  not  be  nnacceptablo  to  those  of 
hia  brsthren  amona  the  clergy,  who,  either 
liy  expnss  offlciar  appointment,  or  from 
local  situation.'  act  as  chaplains  to  the 
annv.  But  his  object  has  cihielly  been  to 
produce  a  Manual  which  may  find  ita  way 


Into  batraeks  and  other  military  esta- 
blishments, not  only  for  private  perusal, 
but  for  the  ttsa  of  those  olHcers  wbo^  in 
the  abeence  of  chaplains,  are  neceasitated 
by  authority  to  read  prayers  and  a  ser- 
mon to  the  troops  nndor  their  eoss- 
Bumd. 


THE  IMAGERY  and  POETICAL  ORNAMENTS  of  the 

BOOK  of  PSALMS ;  its  Prophetic  Language,  and  Apocalyptic 
Character,  and  the  Modes  of  usingthe  Psalter,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
present  rime.  By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  HENRY  STODDART, 
A.M.,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    2f.  6d. 


t  BAVB  rather  compiled  fromthefeeearohes 
of  others,  than  depended  on  my  own 
powers;  and  the  principal  observations 
mre  aeleded  from  tae  writings  of  Biahopa 
Horsley,  Lowtli»  Patrick,  Home,  and 
J  ebb;  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Dr.  Allix,  and  Mr. 
Boya.  I  still  daim,  however,  the  credit 
of  bavieg  most  eareftilly  examined  their 
confiictiflg  opinions  on  mang  Important 


topies.  I  have  advaaeod  no  remaxfes  but 
anek  aa  appealed  to  Bw  to  vsat  on  most 
substantial  grounds,  and  to  be  fhlly 
•eeordant  to  Gospel  piindples}  and  I 
have  used  much  diligence  in  the  effort  to 
arrange  and  simplify  ine  Stores  of  erudition 
of  the  above  distinguished  critics,  and  to 
eommend.  In  a  popular  fimn,  the  informa- 
tion thonae  deiited  fbt  general  xeadeis; 


FSALMS  and  HYMNS,  for  PUBLIC  WORSHIP;  Selected 
and  Revised  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  RtDDLE,  M.A.,  AffistaAt  Mmister 
of  Brunswtclt  Chapel,  Upper  Berkeley  Street. 

SACRED  MINSTRELSY;  a  COLLECTION  of  the  FINEST 
SACRED  MUSIC,  by  the  best  Masten,  arranged  as  Solos,  Duets, 
Tries,  &c.«  and  Choruses ;  and  with  Accompaniments  for  the  Piano- 
Forte  or  Organ.  Complete  in  Two  Handsome  Folio  Volumes,  priee 
21. 3«.  galf-ItfUUMl.  or  ia  N<«.J[.  to  ^UU^'^  ^  1<*  ^d.  each. 

Hm  dssign  of  the  present  work,  there- 
fore, b  to  uaea  within  the  reach  of  fiuai- 
lie^  and  of  persons  unaccustomed  to  play- 
ing from  score,  really  good  nractical  music ; 
classical,  yet  not  laborlonsly  and  uselessly 
learned ;  and  thus  to  attract  towards  Sacivd 
Music  a  portion  of  that  patronage  which 
ia  too  generally  bestowed,  In  so  dlspro- 
portionate  a  degree,  upon  vorka  of  a 
socttlar  kind. 


Thb  aachislva  natore  of  oaarly  all  ea- 
isting  c(4lectiona  of  sacred  mnalc.  and 
the  high  price  at  which  noveltiaa  an  in 
general  produced,  renders  thla  work  nar- 
ticularly  desirable.  Many  fine  orodue- 
tiona.  at  present  comparatively  unknown, 
vrould  be  hailed  with  dalickt  as  additions 
to  the  stores  of  Sacred  Harmony,  could 
they  be  procured'ln  a  fiimfliar  form  and  on 
reaaonable  tarma. 


ARCHBISHOP  USHER'S  ANSWER  to  a  JESTJIT;  with 

other  Tracts  on  Popery.    13s,6d« 

tUNgttm  aaetmtdf  mwftued  iw  Oe  Irish 
Md  BritUhi  tMg  Speieh  on  ths  Oath  of 
Snprmaey ;  the  Sermon  tufon  the  Bomte 
•fCommonM:  and  The  Dwlaralittn  of  the 
Unhsertaiity  of  the  Chnreh  of  Christ,  Co- 
piqus  Indices  of  Teats,  of  Authorities,  and 
of  SubJecU,  are  apfonded  to  this  edition. 


Tat  principal  troatUe  in  this  volume  Is 
the  learned  Archbishop's  AnttPtr  to  a  Je- 
iuU't  Challenge,  in  which  all  the  angmen- 
tations  and  emendations  of  the  early 
editions  have  been  adopted,  and  the  grass 
errora  of  the  aditjion  printed  alter  tbe 
author's  death  corrected.  The  volume 
further  contains— JAe  J>ucovrxe  of  the 


CHRISTMAS  CAROLS  (with  Music) ;  a  Series  of  Original 
SxcnrD  Songs,  suitable  for  the  Festival  of  Our  Lord's  Nativity 
adapted  to  Select  Music,  and  to  various  National  and  Aaeient  Airs ; 
with  Accompaniments,  for  the  Piano-Forte,  &c.    4f. 

THE  ANGLaSAXON  CHURCH ;  ita  History,  Rbtknubs, 

and  GiNsaAL  CuARACTBn.    Bythe  Rev.  HENRY  SOAMES,  M. A. 
Author  of  the  History  of  tha  ReforwuUUm.    lOi.  6tf« 


Iw  this  work  will  be  found  an  introductory 
sketch  of  the  state  of  Christianity  in 
Britain^revionsly  to  the  Saxon  conver- 
sion. Toe  subseouent  historical  portions 
supply  those  details  which  are  necessary 
for  completing  the  information,  relating 
to  the  transactions  of  the  Ante-Norman 
Bngland.  contained  in  modern  publica- 
tions^    They  detail  also  the  riae  of  our 


Chureh  Establishment,  and  of  the  various 
pavmanta  levied  for  its  support.  In  com- 
Dillng  the  miscellaneous  particulars,  in- 
formation has  been  sought  from  varioua 
unpublished  sources ;  and  the  whole  work 
win  be  found  to  comprise  a  more  complete 
view  of  the  state  of  religion  in  England, 
before  the  Conquest  than  has  lutUcrto 
appeamd. 


THE  NATIONAL  CHURCH  a  NATIONAL  BLESSING. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  DE ALTRY,  D.  D.,  F,  R.  8..  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  of  Winchester.    2f.  6d. 

CHURCH  AND  STATE  INSEPARABLE.    By  a  Lavman. 

Price  W. 

THE  EPISCOPAL  FORM  OF  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT 

its  Antiquity,  its  Expediency,  and  its  Conformity  to  the  Word  of  God. 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  MEDLEY,  M.A.    U. 

ORIGINAL  FAMILY  SERMONS;  comprising  upwards  of 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Discourses,  by  coittbiiporary  Divikes  op 
THB  EsTABLisHBD  Chubch.  Complete  in  Five  Volumes,  at  61.  Gd» 
each,  or  in  Parts  at  la«  eech^ 

DISSERTATIONS  on  the  EUMENIDES  of  iKSCHYLUS, 

with  the  Greek  Text,  and  Critital  Remarks.  Translated  from  the 
OermaaofC.  O.  MULLER.    0i.6if. 

SCHLEIERMACHER'S  INTRODUCftONS  to  the  DIA- 
LOGUES  OF  PLATO.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  WIL- 
LIAM  DOBSON.  M.  A.*  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge.  In 
th$  Prsfi. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  the  DIFFERENTIAL 
and  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  HALL,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Kin|*s  College,  London,  and  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambric^e.    12f .  6d. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of  HYDROSTATICS,  with  the  Instru- 
ments, and  Dalton's  Theory  of  Elastic  Fltuds  and  Evaporation,  &c.  &c. 
By  THOMAS  WEBSTER,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
St. 

THE   PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  ARITHMETIC, 

comprising  the  NATURE  and  USE  of  LOGARITHMS,  with  Uie 
ComputaUoos  employed  by  Artificers,  Gagen,  and  Laod-Surveyors. 
By  JOHK  HiND,M.A.,  lale  FeUowaad  Tutor  of  Sidney-Sussex 
College,  Cambridge.    7f«6d. 


The  GERMAN  BOOKS  used  in  KINO'S  COLLEGE, 

LONDON. 

BERNAYS'  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.    Second  Edition.    5s. 

BERNAY8'  GERMAN  EXERCISES,  adapted  to  the  German 
Grammar ;  vrith  Notes ;  and  Specimens  of  German  Handwriting    6i. 

BERN  AYS'  GERMAN  BXAMPLESaUvatratingthe  Author  a 
German  Gtamnar,  aad  fomiiag  a  KEY  to  the  Familiar  Oecman  Exer* 
cises.    3s. 

BERNAYS'  GERMAN  READER,  a  Sotection  fhmi  the  mo9| 
Popular  Writers,  with  Translations  aad  Notes,  for  the  Use  of  Begin- 
ners,  fif* 

BERNAYS'  HISTORICAL  ANTHOLOGY.    7*. 

BERN  AYS'  POETICAL  ANTHOLOGY,  or  Select  Pieces 
from  the  principal  German  Poets :  with  a  History  ot  German  Poeuy, 
and  Explanatory  Notes.    Second  Edition.    8«.  6d, 
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NEW   BOOKS. 


POSTHUMOUS  RBOOBBS  of  a  LONDON  CLERGYMAN. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  HOBARX  GAUNTER,  B.  D.»  Author  of  the 
OrieittaZ  AtaAkai,    7f« 


The  object  of  thit  work  it  to  enforoe  ■omo 
of  th»  subline  tnithi  of  Chnnianity,  by 
■howing,  in  Um  way  of  pmetieal  Dlatlni' 
lIOB.  the  iiitiM  of  Mfal  Mod  and  of  noral 
•TiL  Panfahmcnt  In  thli  woddi  tn  tomo 
■h^to  or  oclwr.  toooer  or  latar,  Idddaii  or 
OTvrt,  positive  or  indireetp 'bodily  or  mtn- 
tft],  b  th«  MTar-fkiling  cooMqiienoo.  of 


fiUt— Kawaid,  of  ianoeettee.  Tnco  bow 
we  may  the  coona  of  human  evente,  the 
teadeacT  of  human  aeUons,  the  nme  re- 
■olte  follow, — they  all  operate  to  the  lanM 
ead;  the  Ibnaer  to  promote  virtoe  aad 
dieeouiafe  viee ;  the '  latter  to  produce 
happineu  aad  eaiure  misery,  accordiuf 
as  mea  iaeliae  to  the  oae  or  to  the  other. 


In  th§  PfMt. 

CONVERSATIONS  AT  CAMBRIDGE ;   including,  among 
others,  the  following: — 


8.  T.  CoucaiDOi  at  Trinity,  with  vnpub- 

lished  3nciiRin  of  his  Table-Talk. 

The  Poet  WoaMWoaxK  and  Paot imou 

Smtth. 

Knuc  Wirm  and  the  Johnlans. 

One   Hoar  with   flsKsv   MAmrrir,   the 

Minbnary. 

The  History  'o(  a  Losrr  STxmiirr,  taken 

down  ttom  his  own  lips. 


The  Poet  Cowtkb  and  his  Bbotbii, 

of  Btfuet 
Gray  and  ]fA»tic->a  Day  with  the 

CowLKT    and    Ms    Friend    Willum 

Hervkt. 

MiLTOir,   Moar,   and    Hsirir   IIowc. 

Ttie  Drsravcnvis  in  164S; 

Olivkr  Cromwell  at  Cambridge.' 


MUSICAL  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  and  CRITICISM; 

being  a  General  Survey  of  Music  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
time.    By  GEORGE  HOGARTH.    7i.  6J. 


At  a  period  «  hen  Music  is  more  and  more 
eatennvely  cultivated  as  a  branch  of  polite 
kaowledce,  as  a  powerful  aid  in  the  exer- 
ciaea  of  devotion,  and  as  a  rational  and 
elei^nt  recreation  in  social  and  domestic 
life,  a  work  like  the  pmeut  appears  to  he 
called  (or.  The  Author's  obped  in,  to  fcive, 
ia  aa  origiaal  and  attractive  form,  that 
lalbnaation  respecting  the  progress  of 
Mode,  the  personal  history  of  the  most 
emiaeat  Musicians,  and  the  present  state 
of  the  art  iu  this  and  other  countries, 
which  is  now  looked  unon  as  iadispensa^ 
Ue  lo  every  person  of  liberal  attainnieuts; 

THE  BRITISH  MONTHS,  a  Pobm,  in  Twelve  Parts.    By 
RICHARD  MANT,  D.D.,  M.R«I.A.,  Lord  Bishop  op  Down 

ANP  COMNOR.     df.  § 

TALES  AND  STORIES  FROM  HISTORY     By  AGNES 
STRICKLAND.    7*. 


I  he  has  arrordingly  treated  Music,  not  as 
an  intricate  science,  but  as  one  of  the 
must  beautiful  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  work  contains  an  account  of  the 
state  of  Music  among  the  ancient*,  aad 
of  its  revival  in  the  middle  a^es :  a  history 
of  its  subsequent  uruirress  ia  Italy.  Ger- 
many, Prance,  ana  England;  and  a  view 
of  its  present  state  in  all  these  countries, 
but  more  especially  in  our  own.  It  em- 
braces Rlo|rraphicai  Sketches  of  the  freat. 
est  Musicians,  and  critical  obaervationsoa 
their  Biost  remarkable  productions.- 


Tm  object  of  these  Tales  is  to  impart  at 
DBee  lastrnctlou  and  amusement  to  the 
youthful  mind.  Each  of  the  stories  Is 
rither  foumled  upon,  or  connected  with, 
■Mae  Important  event  In  History,  and  fur* 
alshes  usefUl  auii  entertainine  informa- 
Hon,  as  to  tlie  Mnnuers  and  Customs  of 
the  peculiar  era  to  wliich  it  relates.  This 
is  eonveyed  in  Innjjuare  sufficiently  sim- 
ple to  be  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  children  at  a  very  eorty  age ;  but,  at 
the  same  tiaie,  it  is  hoped  thnt  the  Tales 
irill  be  found  interesliof*  to  readers  ;at  a 
■ueh  more  advanced  perioii  of  life. 

These  Tales  are  by  no  mt* aiis  intended 
lo  supply  the  place  of  History.  They 
■re,  OR  the  contrarj',  calculated  to  create 


a  taste  for  that  style  of  reading,  by  in 
dulginK  the  juvenile  reader  with  an 
attiiietlve  poriioii  of  its  choicest  flowers, 
arransed  in  the  tempting  form  of  Stories. 
In  aildition  to  this,  every  Tale  is  rendered 
the  vehicle  for  introducing  some  moral 
lesson,  calculateil  to  improve  the  heart, 
and  to  impress  the  tender  Wind  of  Child- 
hood  with  a  love  of  virtue. 

Such  being  the  object  of  these  Tales, 
it  is  to  be  lioped  that  thoy  will  be  found 
not  only  essentially  useftil.  but  sufficiently 
attractive,  to  the  young,  as  to  supersede  the 
use  of  many  of  the  silly  and  pernicious  fie* 
tions  which  have  hitherto,  unfurtimately, 
constituted  too  larn*  a  proportion  of  the 
books  provided  fur  tTie  use  of  younj;  people. 


FABLES  and  MORAL  MAXIMS,  in  PROSE  and  VERSE. 
Selected  by  AN  N  E  PARK  ER.    3«.  6d. 


ITiTBOVT  insisting  upon  the  v.ilne  of 
Phbles.  in  the  direct  business  of  education, 
the  pleasure  with  which  they  are  almost 
naivarsally  perused  by  young  people,  and 
the  agreeable  facility  with  which  they 
may,  consequently,  be  nuule  the  medium 
of  a  certain  kind  of  instruction,  cannot  lie 
denied.  It,  however,  singularly  happens, 
Biat,  of  the  numerous  collections  pub> 
Hdied  fW>m  time  to  time,  a  large  majority, 
lad  particularly  some  which  are  known 
aa  School  Editions  of  A  sop's,  and  of 
Oat's,  Fabi.ks,  abound  in  subjects  and 
■zpreseions,  not  merely  repulsive  from 
their  coarseness,  but  more  gravely  objec- 
tfaHisble,  from  their  nnti-social,  and,  firc- 
fueatly,  inunoral,  tendency. 
The  gronuds  of  such  objeetlons  have 


been  avoided  In  the  present  collection, 
into  which  it  is  hoped  and  believe«l,  that 
nothing  has  been  admitted  of  which 
narunts  and  teachers  will  disapprove. 
Most  of  the  favourite  old  Fables,  in  the 
best  Collections,  are  retained;  but.  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  this  work,  the 
liberty  of  altering  objectionable  passages 
has  been  fVeely  exercised. 

Some  pieces  are  given  which  have  not 
before  been  published  in  any  popular 
volume;  translations  and  original  com* 
positions  have  also  been  occaaionallv  ln> 
troduced;  and,  in  addition  to  tnese, 
selections  made  (h)m  Krumachkb's  Ger> 
man  Parables,  and  fVom  Dodclet's  *'  Eco- 
nomy of  Hiunan  LUb.'V 


FIVE  HUNDRED  CHARADES,  from  History,  Geography* 
and  Biography.    By  ELIZA  WAKEFIELD.    U.  6d. 


It  Is  trosted  that  this  humble  attempt  to 
blend  tome  dej^ree,  however  small,  of 
BMftil  information  with  the  harmless, 
bat  geaerally   unprofitable,  imctice  of 


amusement  by  means  of  Charades,  wiL 
oe  (kvourably  received  by  parents  an  A 
teachers. 


CONVERSATIONS  ON  GARDENING  AND  NATURAL 
HISTORY.    By  the  AUTHOR  of  the  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY . 

ABBOTT'S  READER ;  a  Series  of  Familiar  Pieces,  in  Prose 
and  Verve,  calculated  to  produce  a  Moral  Influence  on  the  Hearts  and 
Lives  of  Young  Penoni.  By  the  Authora  of  the  Youno  Ciiristiak  ; 
The  Corner-Stone;  Tub  Tsacubr;  Tub  Mother  at  Home;  The 
Child  at  Home,  &c.    3f. 

Thii  little  volume  is  the  meet  recent  production  of  the  Reverend  Autliors 
ef  the  above-named  celebrated  worka,  and  is  republished  here  under  a 
ipccial  airaniemeDt  with  them. 


In  the  Preis,    Uniformly  with  BABiAOB*a  Economy  of',Miaehmefy 

MANUFACTURERS  and  MACHINERY:  the  Moral, 
and  Physical  Condition  of  the  Working  Population  of  Great 
consklcied,  in  connexion  with  Mechanical  Suk»titutes  for 
Labour. 


The  abseaea  of  a  work  devoted  to  aa  eX'^ 
amiaatioa  of  the  Moral.  Social,  aad  Phy- 
sical eoadltioa  of  more  thaa  three  mu- 
lions  of  our  fellow  sabjeets.  mea,  womea, 
aad  ehildrea  eagafed  la  the  arts,  mann- 
fiutnree,  aad  trade  of  the  country,  has 
been  long  deemed  a  serious  evil.  The 
vast  Importance  of  the  sufaject.  aad  the 
aumerous  iaterests  eoaaeeted  with  it.  ren- 
der a  dispassionate  inquiry  not  only  highly 


desuahk.  but,  with  a  view  to  its 
upon  the  community  at  large,  i 
accessary.  No  apology,  there 
thoui|ht,  will  be  deemed  aecei 
bringing  the  matter  before  tiM 
a  work  which  Is  the  result  of 
obsenratioaa  aiade  in  the  coon 
prufessioaai  attendance  amoaj 
of  persoas  to  whom  it  partiei 
lates. 


THE  OLD  AND  NEW  POOR  LAW:  Who  Gains 
Who  Loses?  Explained  by  Conversations  on  Facts  of  Dailj 
rence.    6d. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  and  the  MEANS  of  IM] 
ING  IT.   By  the  Rev.  T.  V.  SHORT,  B.D.,  Hector  of  Blo< 


The  questioB  of  Natioaal  Edueatioa,  is 
one  or  vital  importance  to  all  who  feel 
concerned  for  tne  temporal  interests  of 
England.  The  degree  of  power  which 
has,  of  late  years,  been  distributed  to  the 
people,  cannot  be  safelv  intrusted  to  all 
orders  in  the  state,  unless  principles  of 
religion  aad  justice  influence  their  minds ; 
and  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  the  diffusion 
of  these  principles,  except  through  the 
blessing  of  God.  bestowed  on  Religious 


as  well  as  general  Education, 
principles  will  teach   the  rich 
are    benefiting    themselves    w 
ameliorate  the  comiiiion  uf  the 
convince  the  poor  that  their  owi 
are  best  consulted,  when  the  « 
of  the  rich  is  advanced  :   and 
these   objects    be    mure    cfTect 
vanced,  than  when  the  uji])«rr  n; 
vide  for  the  educatiuu  or  tlu*  ci 
the  lower. 


THE  INFLUENCES  of  DEMOCRACY  on  Liberty.  Pj 
and  the  Happiness  of  Society,  considered;  by  an  AMKIIIC; 
merly  Member  of  Congress:  with  an  INTRODUCTION 
EWBANK,  Ksq.    5s.tid. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


A   PRACTICAL   INTRODUCTION  to  ENGLISH 

POSITION;  founded  on  PARKER'S  PROGRESSIVE 
CISKS,  and  comprifting  the  whole  substance  of  that   valuab 
Bythellev.  J.  EDWAUDS,  M.  A.,  Second  Master  of  Kii 
lege  School,  London.    2<.  6d. 

PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES  in  LATIN  LYRICS. 
Rev.  J.  EDWARDS.  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
Master  of  Kindt's  Colloge  School,  London,  and  one  of  the  < 
Examiners  to  Christ's  Hospital.    3s. 

THE  CATILINE  of  SALLUST;  with  ANTHON'S 
LISH  NOTES.    2s.  6d. 

THE  JUGURTHA  of  SALLUST;  with  ANTHON'S 
LISH  NOTES.    2i.  6d. 

SELECT  EPISTLES  OF  CICERO  and  PLINY;  with 
LISH  NOTES.    In  the  Preu. 

RULES  and  EXERCISES  in  the  USE  of  the  LATIN 
JUNCTIVE  MODE.    By  tlie  Rev.  JAS.  CUOCKKll.  .> 

THE  KEY  to  the  Above,  for  Teachers  only.     2^.  ed 

A  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY:  in  whi 

Modem  Names  of  Places  are  attached  to  tlie  Ancient,  and  ih< 
marked  with  their  proper  Quantities.  By  the  Rev.  Wll 
HILDYARD,  M.  A.,  late  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    2%.  li 

VENTOUILLAC's  RUDIMENTS  of  the   FRENCH 
GUAGE^or,  FIRST  FKENCH  READING-BOOK.    N 
tion,   Revised  and  (Corrected  by   F.  J.  WATTEZ,    First  / 
French  Master  in  King's  College,  London.    3«.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  on  FRENCH  PHRASEOl 
with  a  Lexicon  of  Idiomatic  Verb*.    By  PROFESSOR 
SEUR,  King's  College,  London;  and  of  the  Charter-House. 

UVRE  DE  CLASSE  ;  with  ENGLISH  NOTES,  by  t 
L.  T.  VENTOUILLAC,  French  Professor, Kings  Col.,  Lon 

LE  BOUQUET  LITTERAIRE.     Recueil  do  Beaute 
gieuses  et  Morales,  de  divers  Auteurs.  Par  Feu  L.  T.  Ventouillac 

FRENCH  POETRY;  with  ENGLISH  NOTES,  by  tl 
Professor  VENTOUILLAC.   2#. 

THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL  CLASSICS.    Edited  and  Al 
by  MARIN  D£  LA  VOVE,  French  Master  in  the  Fast  In 

lege  at  Addiscombe. 

1.  TELBMAQUE,  par  Fewei.oh.    Price  2».  Crf. 

2.  VOYAGES  DE  CYRUS,  par  le  Chevalier  Rausat. 

3.  BELISAIRE,  par  Marmontel.    Price  U.  6rf. 

4.  PIERRE  LE  GRAND,  par  Voltaire.    Price  2s. 

5.  CHARLES  XII.,  par  Voltaire.    Price  2». 

GIL  BLAS  DE  8ANTILLANE;   most  carefully  abridge 
an  especial  view  to  its  use  in  Schools  and  Famjliee.    Inth 


'•v* 


U>in>oV''t3omkyi,yhsxss.  publisher,  west  strand. 
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